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Are you an 'armchair traveller ’? 
Then you will enjoy every page of 
this account of the Overland Route 
by train from Bombay to London 
via the oilfield and pearling waters 
of Bahrein island ; Basra, 1 Venice 
of the East ' , ancient Babylon ; 
Baghdad ; modern Turkey with 
the girls of Pera in contrast to the 
former odalisques of the old 
Seraglio ; golden Tokay, and blue 
Danube , . . . a dozen countries 
laid bare to your eyes! And. if 
you are going on leave this book 
will prove, with its details of fares, 
hotel rates and scores of travel 
tips, more invaluable and more 
interesting tha>. a dozen handbooks. 

* FULL OF INTEREST AND BEGUILING INFORMATION” 

that deserving army of officials, businessmen and soldiery who travel ..... 

ih t j t i n n ‘li u good fort iw to encounter ore alj rf 

fen si an i b go ling infommti u held together f 'or the first time in thitf <ook 


gly bound in cloth, with 74 
l/ul photographs, two maps , and 
tive coloured dust cover, 1 51 pp, 
.# pocket Mm. .Price Ms, 6 from 
■alien, tor ' Ms, b~U V, P, P. from 
limes of " India ■. Preps'' 1 , Hornby 
Road, Bombay, 
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competition! 


The Last Straw 


Many is the business that has foundered because it 
has tried to minimise its burden of overheads by 
44 economising ’l on the most vital factor of modern 
commerce ...» print. Cheap and shoddy print tells 
the public that the product advertised is cheap and 
shoddy too. Good print, on the other hand. Is the 
most effective of all salesmen . »"* lightens overhead 
costs by increasing demand ... sells your goods and 
services wherever Di^en ^ Good', print is the 
cheapest in th^^gJUpA • * ask any business man 
• who patronizes 'The Times of India Press (where 
quality and economy go hand in hand). 
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THE TIMES OF INDIA 


Quality printing gives prestige to your product . . . secures in ax 
orders ... is an efficient salesman devoted to your inti 
Shoddy printing undermined your reputation . . . weakens 
confidence of your customers . , . repels instead of attracting. 
profitable catalogues, folders, showcards, cartons ... for distingj 
letterheads and brochures . . . consult The Times of India 
Bombay . Suggestions and estimates are submitted without obl% 











Phases of the Moon— JANUARY 31 Days. 


® New Moon 

D First Quarter 
© Full Moon 

. .. 2nd, Oh. 28 '2m. A.M. 

.. 9th, 7h.42'9m. JP.M, 
..XOth.llh. 23'8m.A.M. 

l C 
i m 

Last Quarter . . 

New Moon 

.. 23rd 

. . 31st 

lit. 35 '9m. 1>.M. 

7h. 4'Oin, p'.ji. 

Day of the Week. 

Da^r of 
Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 



Indian Standard Time. 



Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

X>.M. 

True 

Noon. 

I>.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

Arc at. i tion 
Noon, at Mean 

1 Noon. 





II 

M. 

II. 

M. 

H. 

Jt. 

ir. M. 

)1. 31. 

D. | S. 

Saturday. . 


1 

1 

7 

12 

G 

12 

0 

42 

U 38 

« 0 

2ii'8 j 83 3 

Sunday . . 


2 

2 

7 

12 

G 

13 

0 

42 

7 23 

G 50 

0'5 | 22 58 

Monday .. 


3 

3 

7 

13 

G 

13 

0 

43 

S ('• 

7 41 

1-5 i 22 58 

Tuesday .. 


4 

4 

7 

13 

6 

14 

0 

43 

8 47 

8 32 

8'.. | 82 47 

Wednesday 


S 

5 

7 

13 

G 

15 

0 

44 

U 25 

0 23 

3'5 | 92 41 

Thursday 


6 

C 

7 

13 

0 

15 

0 

44 

11) 4 

10 14 

4’i* j 22 *$•!) 

Friday . . 


7 

7 

7 

14 

6 

26 

0 

45 

If) 42 

11 5 

6'5 | .22 • 27 

Saturday..* 


8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

45 

1 1 at 

11 51) 

f.l*5 j 22 1ft 

Sunday . . 


9 

9 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

46 

0 1 

* Vr 

7.5 | 22 11 

Monday .. 


10 

10 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

0 45 

0 55 

8-5 | .28 ' 3 

Tuesday .. 


11 

11 

7 

14 

G 

18 

0 

46 

I 33 

1 51 

»*& | .'SI ' 84. 

Wednesday 


12 

12 

7 

15 

6 

19 

0 

47 

■2 27 

•2 55 

10 6 | 81 41 

Thursday 


13 

13 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

47 

8 ^ 

3" 58 

. »*5 t 21 

Friday . . 


14 

14 

7 

15 

6 

21 

0 

4? 

4 31) 

i | 

12 '8 | 21 '-84. 

Saturday. . 


15 

15 

7 

15 

6 


0 

48 

5 36 

. .« 2 i 

13-5 j 21 . '14 

Sunday .. 


10 

16 

7 

15 

0 

22 

0 

48 

ft 41 

»j . r.u j 

14*3 S 21 ' a 

Monday .. 


17 

17 

7 

15 

6 

23 

0 

48 

7 41 j 

7 52 | 

; 18*5 j 20 51 

Tuesday ,, 


18 

18 

7 

16 

6 

24 

0 

49 

8 44 j 

b 39 j 

10*3 J 20: 4*);; 

Wednesday 


19 

19 

7 

15 

; 6 

25 

0 

49 

9 43. | 

W 84 \ 

17*5 j 20 27 

Thursday 


20 

20 

7 

15 

1 0 

25 

0 

49 j 

HI 88 1 

1 0 -s.j 

18*5 I SO IS. 

Friday . . . 


21 

21 

7 

15 

6 

26 | 

0 

50 i 

11 30 1 

10 45 j 

19*5 j 8 

Saturday.. 


22 

• ' 22 

7 

16 

0 

27 | 

0 

-.50 | 


11 25 | 

20*5 : S3. 











A.M. 

I’.M. 


Sunday .. 


23 

' 23 

7 

15 

; c 

27 j 

0 

60 | 

i) 23 

o 5 : 

81*5 ■ w as.:. 

Monday .. 


24 

24 

7 

16 

6 

28 

0 

50 j 

1 15 

0 47 j 

9g*:. ! is ssrj 

Tuesday . . 


25 

26 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

61 | 

■ 2 A j 

I 31 : 

25*3:12 j 

Wednesday 


26 

26 

7 

15 

0 

29 

0 

51 ! 

2 56 j 

2 17 

24'3 J 18 4 

Thursday 


27 

27 

7 

14 

6 

29 

0 

61 j 

3 45 • 

:j ■ 5 i 

.26*6 S IS '/ 

Jfriday 


28 

28 

7 

14 

6 

80 

0 

61 ! 

4 33 , 

' 3 t.r* j' 

2«*8 1 18. | 

.^Saturday.. 


29 

29 

7 

14 

6 

30 [ 

0 

62 | 

; r, 2o 

4 46 j. 

87' 5 J# | 

^Sunday .. 


SO 

SO 

7 

14 

6 

3i ; 

0 

52 j 

■ «l 4 | 

5 SB { 

2$*4 ] 17 ... I 

Monday , . 


31 

"1 

■ 7 : ■ 

14 

6 

81 ; 

0 

62 : 

■ « 415 


29*5 17 


j 


& 


& 



Phases of the Moon -FEBRUARY 28 Days. 

® First Quarter .. .. 8th, Oh. 2.5m. a.m. I £ Last Quarter .. 22nd, Oh. 54.1 

? I 

© Full Moon .. ..14th, lOh. 44.4m. P.M. I 


Day of the Week. 


Day of Day of 


the 


the 


Indian Standard Time. 


Tuesday . . 
Wednesday 
^ Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday . . 
Sunday .. 

Monday . . 
Tuesday .. 
^Wednesday 
l ; Thursday 
. Friday .. 
Saturday. . 
Sunday . . 

Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
| Wednesday 
^♦Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday. . 
Sunday .. 

Monday ... 
Tuesday .. 

' ■« Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . , 
Saturday, . 
Sunday 
Monday .. 


1 : 


iBl 


Phases of the Moon— MARCH 31 Days. 


©New Moon 


. . 2nd, llh. 

9 

9m. A.M. 

©Full Moon 

16th, lOh. 45. 

lm. A.M. 

$i First Quarter 

. . 9th, 2h. 

5.3m. r.M. 

(£ Last Quarter 

24th, 

ih. 36. 

'in. a.m. 




Day of 

Indian Standard Time. 

Sim’s 

Moon's Dedina- 

Pay of the Week. 

the 

Month 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

| True 
Noon. 

1 P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

J N rn 

lion 

at Mean 

S Noon. 







H, 


II 

M. 

11. M. 

II. M. 


s 











A.M. 




Tuesday . . 


1 

60 

6 

58 

0 

44 

0 

51 

ti 2 

fi 8 


7 48 

Wednesday 


2 

61 

6 

53 

6 

45 

0 

51 

(5 41 

« 50 

o- 1 

7 25 

Thursday 


3 

62 

6 

57 

6 

45 

0 

61 

7 21 

7 50 

l’l 

7 2 

Friday . . 


4 

63 

6 

56 

0 

45 

0 

61 

8 2 

8 46 

21 

6 89 

Saturday. . 


5 

64 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

51 

8 44 

0 42 

S'l 

« 17 

Sunday . . 


6 

65 

6 

55 

6 

46 

0 

50 

9 29 

10 41 

4-1 

5 53 

Monday .. 


7 

66 

6 

54 

6 

47 

0 

50 

10 18 

11 40 

r.-i 

5 80 

Tuesday . . 


8 

67 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

60 

11 11 
P.M. 

A.M, 

6-1 

... 5 7 

Wednesday 


0 

68 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

60 

0 8 

0 41 

7’1 

4 43 

Thursday 


10 

69 

6 

62 

6 

48 

0 

49 

1 8 

1 89 

8‘1 

'4 • Sifts 

Friday . . 


11 

70 

6 

51 

6 

48 

0 

49 

2 9 

2 86 

9 ' 1 

3 56 

Saturday. . 


12 

71 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

40 

8 10 

3 89 

10' 1 

8 33 

Sunday . . 


13 

72 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

49 

4 11 

4 18 

11*1 

8 9 

Monday . . 


14 

73 

6 

49 

6 

49 

0 

40 

5 9 

5 4 

12*1 

2 48 

Tuesday . . 


16 

74 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

49 

6 6 

fi 48 

13' 1 

2 ' "2 

Wednesday 


16 

75 

6 

47 

C 

49 

0 

48 

7 ; 3 

0 SO 

1 4 1. 

1 ' 58.' 

Thursday 


17 

76 

6 

46 

6 

40 

0 

48 

7 67 ! 

| 7 12 

. 15' 1 

! 1 35 

Friday . . 


18 

77 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

48 

8 52 

| ' 7 53 | 

10.1 

1 "j 

Saturday 


19 

78 

6 

44 

6 

50 

0 

47 

! 0 46 

; B 35 | 

17-1 

| 0 47 

Sunday . . 


20 

79 

6 

43 

6 

60 

0 

47 

Hi . 38 j 

i » 19 ] 

18*1 , 

| 0 23 

Monday , . 


21 

80 

6 

42 

6 

50 

0 

47 

U 29 { 

10 5 ! 

19 'i ' 

; a r 1 

Tuesday . . 


22 

81 

6 

41 

6 

50 

0 

40 

A.M. j 

lit .52 | 

£0-1 | 

; .fr\'2*: 

Wednesday 


23 

82 

6 

40 

6 

51 ; 

0 

40 

0 19 

11 40 i 

21 '! I 

0 , . 47' 












P.M. i 



Thursday 


24 

83 

6 

39 

6 

61 | 

j 0 

46 j 

1 7 ! 

0 80 j 

22*1 j 

1 1 . it 

Friday . . 


26 

84 

6 

39 

0 

51 

0 

45 j 

1 62 

1 20 | 

E8'l j 

1 34 

Saturday 


20 

85 

6 

88 

6 

51 

0 

45 | 

2 35 

£ 10 i 

24 1 

1 57 

Sunday . . 


27 

86 

6 

88 

0 

61 

0 

45 j 

3 17 

3 1 j 

25*1 1 

■ ■* 82: 

Afonday , . 


28 

87 

6 

37 

| 6 

62 

0 

45 { 

8 67 

3 63 { 



Tuesday . . 


20 

88 

6 

36 

6 

52 

0 

44 j 

"'4 87 J 

4 45 j 

27*1 | 

$ 9 ; 

/Wednesday 


80 

89 

6 

35 

0 

62 

0 

44 | 

5 16 j 

5 39' j 

*8*1 ) 

v't 

'.Thursday : 


si 

90 

6 

84 

0 

62 

0 

44 j 

& m 

• 8* | 
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Phases of the Moon— APRIL 30 Days. 


... 1 st, Oh. 21,9m. a.m. © Full Moon .. 

(£ Last Quarter . . 
7th, 8h. 39.9m. P.M. $ New Moon . . 


.. 14th, llh. 50.8m. p.M. 
..23rd, lh. 44.3m. a.m. 
. . 30th, lOh. 57.6m. A.M. 



. Saturday.. 
, Sunday . • 



Phases of the Moon— -MAY 31 Days. 

$ First Quarter ... 7th, 2h. 53‘Sm. a.m. I © Last, Quarter .. 22 nd, oh. 5* 7m. p.m, 

© Full Moon ..14th, 21i. 8*9m. P.M, j ® New Moon .. .. 29th, 7h. 2»*0m. p.m. 



Day of 
the. 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 




Indian Standard Time. 


Moon’s 

Sun's 

Derfina. 

Day of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Muon* 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

■Ajje at 
Noon. 

f ion 

at, Mean 
Noon, 

Sunday .. 

1 

121 

H. 

6 

M. 

11 

II. 

7 

M. 

1 

II. 

0 

M. 

3G 

II. M. 
A.M. 

0 55 

II. M. 
/• J 20 

1». 

ri 

14 54 

Monday . . 

2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

30 

7 32 

9 28 


15 18 

Tuesday . . 

3 

123 

6 

10 

7 

1 

0 

36 

S 53 

10 24 

;V1 

13 30 

Wednesday 

4 

124 

C 

10 

7 

2 

0 

35 

9 55 

11 21 

4' I 

15 48 

Thursday.. 

5 

125 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

10 57 


5 • 1 

16 5 

Friday ., .. 

0 

120 

G 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

11 59 

0 13 

6' 1 

1(1 28 

Saturday 

7 

127 

C 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

0 57 

I 1 

7 ‘ 1 

I ft 89 

Sunday .. 

8 

128 

0 

7 

7 

3 

0 

85 

1 54 

1 44 

8-1 

n 55 

Monday . . 

9 

129 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

2 48 

2 . 26 

9" 1 

17 12 

Tuesday .. 

10 

130 

0 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

3 41 

8 " « 

«f l 

17 28 

Wednesday 

11 

131 

0 

C 

7 

4 

0 

35 

4 83 

3 46 

11*1 

17 44 

Thursday 

12 

132 

0 

5 

7 

4 

0 

35 

.5 28 

4 27 

18*1 

17 59 

Friday .. 

13 

133 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

« 21 

5 U 

JO-1 

18 14 

Saturday.. 

14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

7 13 

5 33 

1 4 * 

18 89 

Sunday .. 

15 

135 

0 

4 

7 

G 

0 

85 

.8 4 

6 39 

{ lit* 1 

j 18 43 

Monday . . 

10 

136 

0 

4 

7 

G 

0 

35 

8 53 

7 20 

! 16*1 

j 18 wf 

Tuesday 

17 

137 

G 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

9 41 

'8 15 

1.17*1' 

1 W ' 1 1 

Wednesday 

18 

138 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

10 25 

o a 

j 18’1 

| 19 ' 23 

Thursday 

10 

139 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

11 .8 

It 54 

| 19*1 

| 19 '38 

Friday . . 

20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

11 48 

j 10 44 

! 20*1 

1 19. ' M 

Saturday 

21 

141 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 


1 1 84 

| 21*1 

| St . 4 

Sunday .. 

22 

142 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

<» " 26 

P.M. 

j 0 25 

j 22*1 i 

| 80 1*4 , 

Monday . . 

23 

143 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

1 5 

| 1 15 


[ m 88 

Tuesday .. 

24 

144 

a 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

1 43 

j 

j 

Si 39 

Wednesday 

25 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

2 22 

! •* o 


| 20' 51 

Thursday 

20 

140 j 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

80 | 

3 4 

| 3 37 ■ 

| 26*1 | 

: si i 

: Friday . . 

27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 ! 

: 3 50 

4 58 

\ 27*1 : 

! at u 

Saturday 

28 

14 8 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 | 

4 4U 

a o 

28*1 I 

\ n\ 82 

Sunday . . . . 1 

29 

1 49 

8 

I 

7 

11 

0 

■■ 36 

a nr. ! 

[751 

j 28*1 [ 

! 'M' 12 

Monday . . 

80 

j 150 

6 

1 j 

7 

11 

[■O' 

38 I 

■ . 0 ...36 j 

[ ■ . 8 . ■ 8 j 

| 0*7 ! 

.21. .41 

Tuesday 

31 

151 

6 

1 i 

! 7 

12 j 

[■0. 

38 | 

7 40 

| 8 ft ; 

; lV i 

: 21' '.30 


Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 


J> First Quarter 

© Full Moon . . 

. ... 5tli, xOh. 2*4m. 

.. 13th, 5h. 17-Om. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

C 

© 

Last Quarter 

New Moon 



21st, 7h.21*6m. 

28th, 2h. 40*0 in. 

A.M. 

A.M. 



Day of 
the 

Month. 




Indian Standard Time. 




Sun's 

Day of the Week. 

file 

Year. 

Sunrise 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

IX. 

M. 

II. 

M. 

II. M. 

A.M. 

II. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

N. 

Wednesday 


1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

8 

44 

10 

5 

2-7 

21 

28 

Thursday 


2 

153 

0 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

9 

48 

10 

56 

3*7 

22 

7 

Friday . . 


3 

154 

0 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

10 

50 

11 

42 

4'7 

22 

14 

Saturday , . 


4 

155 

0 

1 

7 

18 

0 

37 

11 

V. 

47 

A 

M. 

5-7 

22 

22 

Sunday .. 


5 

150 

0 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

0 

41 

0 

25 

6-7 

22 

29 

Monday . . 


6 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

1 

38 

1 

7 

7-7 

22 

35 

Tuesday .. 


7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

2 

31 

1 

47 

8-7 

22 

42 

Wednesday 


8 

159 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

3 

24 

2 

27 

9-7 

22 

48 

Thursday 


9 

100 

0 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

4 

10 

3 

8 

10-7 

22 

53 

Friday . . 


10 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

5 

8 

3 

50 

31-7 

22 

58 

Saturday. . 


11 

102 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

5 

59 

4 

36 

12-7 

23 

3 

Sunday .. 


12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

6 

49 

5 

23 

18*7 

23 

7 

Monday . . 


13 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

7 

37 

6 

11 

14-7 

23 

11 

Tuesday .. 


14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

8 

23 

7 

0 

15 '7 

23 

14 

Wednesday 


15 

160 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

9 

6 

7 

50 

16-7 

23 

17 

Thursday 


10 

107 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

9 

47 

8 

40 

17-7 

23 

20 

Friday , , 


17 

108 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

10 

26 

9 

29 

18-7 

23 

22 

' Saturday 


IS 

109 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

39 

11 

4 

10 

19 

19-7 

23 

24 

Sunday 


19 

170 

0 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

11 

41 

11 

8 

20-7 

23 

25 

Monday .. 


20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

•• 

A.M. 

11 58 

P.M. 

|: 2i-7 

23 

26 

Tuesday .. 


21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

0 

18 

0 

50 

22-7 

23 

27 

Wednesday 


22 

173 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

0 

58 

1 

44 

' 23*7 

23 

27 

Thursday 


23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1 

40 

2 

41 

24*7 

23 

26 

Friday . . 


24 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

2 

27 

3 

41 

! 25*7 

23 

26 

Saturday. . 


20 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

3 

18 

4 

43 

26*7 

23 

25 

Sunday . . 


20 

177 

1 6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

4 

16 

5 

47 

27*7 

23 

23 

Monday .. 


27 

178 

! 6 

4 

7 

19 j 

0 

41 

5 

18 

6 

49 

28*7 

23 

21 

Tuesday .. 


28 

179 

I 0 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

6 

23 

7 

49 

0*4 

23 

19 

Wednesday 


29 

180 

| 6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

7 

29 

8 

45 

1*4 

28 

■■ir*. 

Thursday 


30 

I 

181 

1 6 

4 

7 

' 20 

o 

42 


31 

9 

34 

2*4 

23 

.13 : 
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Phases of the Moon— JULY 31 Days. 


$> First Quarter.. .. 4th, 7h. 17'Om. P.M. C Last Quarter . . . .20th, oh. 48-fini. p.m. 

t 

© Full Moon .. .. 12th, 8h. 84*5m. p.m. ©New Moon .. ..27th, Oh. 23*5m. a.k. 



Day of 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s- 

j Sun’s 
Deelina- 

Day of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

1 Sunset. 
P.M. 

1 True 
Noon. 

1 P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 
[ set. 

Age at, 
Noon. 

turn 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H 

sr. 

H. M. 

II. 51. 

IX 

^ N. 

Friday . . 

1 

182 

0 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

9 30 

10 21 

3-4 

23 !) 

Saturday.. 

2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

10 35 

1 1 4 

4-4 


Sunday .. 

3 

184 

6 

0 

7 

20 

0 

43 

1 i 32 

V. M, 

11 40 

5-4 

28 1 

Monday . . 

4 

185 

0 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

0 20 

•* 

6-1 

22 50 

Tuesday . . 

5 

186 

0 

0 

7 

20 

0 

43 

1 19 

0 27 

7’4 

22 61 

Wednesday 

(i 

187 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

2 12 

1 8 

8-4 

22 45 

Thursday 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

8 4 

1 50 

9*4 

22 89 

Friday . . 

8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

3 56 

2 34 

10 *4 

22 33 

Saturday.. 

0 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

4 40 

3 20 

11-4 

22 20 

Sunday . . 

10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

5 34 

4 7 

1 2*4 

22 19, 

Monday . . 

11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

6 21 

4 57 

18*4 

22 12 

Tuesday . . 

12 

193 

C 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

7 5 

5 47 

14*1 

22 4 

Wednesday 

13 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

7 47 

0 SO 

15*4 

,23 55 

Thursday 

14 

195 

0 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

8 20 

7 20 

1C *4 

21 47 

Friday 

15 

190 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

45 

9 4 

8 10 

17*4 

■21 ' 88 

Saturday.. 

16 

197 

0 

9 

7 

19 

0 

45 

9 42 

9 5 1 

18*4 

21 28 

Sunday 

17 

198 

0 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

10 19 

. 1) 55 j 

19*4 

21 18 

Monday . . 

18 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

10 57 

10 40 \ 

£0*4 

21 . 8'5 

Tuesday .. 

19 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

■0 

45 

| 11 38 

11 37 J 

21*4 

20 ' . 58 











p.m. j 



Wednesday 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

A.M. 

0 SI j 

.22*4 

.20 17 

Thursday 

21 

202 

0 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

0 2(1 

1. *28 j 

23*4 ; 

SO 36 

Friday . . 

22 

203 

0 

12 

7 

IS 

0 

45 

1 8 

2 ■ 27 j 

24*4 j 

20 24 

Saturday.. 

23 

204 

0 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

2 1 

3 28 | 

25*4 j 

20 12 

Sunday .. 

24 

205 

0 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

2 59 

4 SO | 

20*4 

2.0 O 

Monday . . 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

46 

4 2j 

5 31 j 

27*4 

16 48 

Tuesday ... 

26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 


8 28 

28*4 

19 35 

Wednesday 

27 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

6 12 

7 21 | 

0*1 

18 21 

Thursday 

28 

209 

0 

14 

7 

10 

0 

45 

7 17 

8 10 j 

■ 1*1 ■ ; 

36 .8 

Friday 

29 

210 

6 

14 

? : 

10 

o 

: "45. 

a is 

8 67 j 

8 * 1 .' 

IS 54 

Saturday,. ,, 

80 

211 

6 

U 

7 

16 

0 

46 

9 18 

"0 40.. 

3*1 . 

18. 40 

Sunday • • . V «■:, 

81 

212 

L 

IS 

7 

15 

0 

46 : 

10 15 

10 23 

' ; 4 '*.1 

18 26 j 
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Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days. 

® First Quarter .. 3rd, 7h. 29*8m. a.m. I £ Last Quarter .. ..19th, 2h. 0*2m. a.m. 

© Full Moon .. .. 11th, llta. 26*8m. a.m. I © New Moon .. ..25th, 4h. 47-3m. p.m. 




Day of 
the 
Year. 



Indian Standard Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. M. 
A.M. 

H. M. 
P.M. 

D. 

# N. / 

Monday . . 

1 

213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

11 

P 

11 

11 

5 

5-1 

18 11 

Tuesday . . . . 

2 

214 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

0 

0 

ii 

47 

6-1 

17 55 

I-;:; 5 Wednesday 

3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

0 

59 


M. 

7-1 

17 40 

Thursday 

4 

216 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

46 

1 

61 

0 

32 

8-1 

17 24 

Friday . . 

5 

217 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

2 

42 

l 

18 

9*1 

17 9 

Saturday . . 

6 

218 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

3 

81 

2 

5 

10-1 

10 52 

Sunday . . 

7 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

4 

18 

2 

58 

11-1 

16 36 

Monday .. 

8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

5 

3 

3 

42 

12-1 

16 19 

. Tuesday . . 

9 

221 

0 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

5 

46 

4 

32 

13-1 

15 2 

Nj?' Wednesday 

10 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

6 

26 

6 

22 

14-1 

15 45 

f*. Thursday 

11 

223 

6 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

7 

5 

6 

12 

15-1 

15 27 

Friday . . 

12 

224 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

7 

43 

7 

2 

16-1 

15 10 

Saturday.. 

13 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

8 

21 

7 

52 

17-1 

14 51 

Sunday . . 

14 

220 

6 

10 

7 

8 

0 

43 

8 

58 

8 

43 

18-1 

14 33 

Monday . . . . 

15 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

9 

38 

9 

84 

19-1 

14 15 

Tuesday .. 

10 

228 

0 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

10 

20 

10 

27 

20*1 

13 50 

Wednesday 

17 

229 

6 

20 

7 

0 

0 

43 

11 

5 

11 

22 

21-1 

13 37 

fefc Thursday 

18 

230 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

42 

11 

55 

0 

18 

22-1 

13 18 

Friday .. ..] 

: ! 

19 

281 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

A." 

M, 

t 1 

17 

23*1 

12 59 

Saturday.. 

20 

232 

C 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

0 

49 

2 

17 

24*1 

12 39 

Sunday .. 

21 

238 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

1 

47 

3 

16 

25*1 

12 19 

Monday . . . . 1 

22 

234 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

2 

49 

4 

13 

26*1 

11 59 

Tuesday ., 

23 

235 

0 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

3 

62 

5 

7 

27*1 

11 39 • 

Wednesday 

.24 

236 

0 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

4 

67 

5 

58 

28*1 

11 19 

Thursday ..j 

25 

237 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

5 

59 

6 

40 

29*1 

10 68 

Friday . . 

20 

238 

0 

22 

6 

59 

0 

41 

7 

1 

7 

31 

0*8 

10 38 

: Saturday.. ,.j 

27 

239 

0 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

8 

0 

8 

14 

1*8 

i 10 17 

■ ■ Sunday 

28 

240 

0 

28 

1 ® 

58 

0 

40 

8 

57 

8 

58 

2*8 

9 56 

Monday .. 

29 

241 

6 

28 

0 

57 

0 

40 

9 

54 

9 

41 

i 8*8 

i 9 35 

Tuesday . . .. 

30 

: 242 

6 

23 

0 

50 

0 

39 

10 

40 

10 

26 

4*8 

9 18 

Wednesday 

31 

248 

0 

: . 23 

0 

65 

0 

39 

11 

42 

11 

13 

5*8 

8 52 
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Phases of the Moon— SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 


$> First Quarter .. 1st, lGh. 58.1m. P.M. C Last Quarter .. 17th, 8h. 42.0m. a.m- 

©Full Moon .. 10th, lh, 38.1m. A.M, # New Moon .. 24th, 2h. 3.0m. A.M, 



Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise.] 
A.M. | 

Sunset. I 
P.M. j 

True 1 
Noon. 
P.M. 1 

Moon- 1 
rise. 

Moon- 

set. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M, 

H. 

SI. 

H. M. 

D. 


N. 










P. 

M. 





Thursday 

1 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

30 

0 

34 

A. SI. 

6-8 

8 

30 

Friday . . 

2 

245 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

1 

25 

0 o 

7-8 

8 

8 

Saturday.. 

3 

246 

0 

24 

6 

53 

0 

38 

2 

13 

0 47 

8’8 

7 

47 

Sunday .. 

4 

247 

6 

24 

6 

62 

0 

38 

2 

59 

1 37 

9*8 

7 

25 

Monday . . 

5 

248 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

3 

43 

2 26 

10*8 

7 

2 

Tuesday ., 

6 

249 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

4 

25 

3 16 

11*8 

0 

40 

Wednesday 

7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

5 

3 

4 6 

12*8 

0 

lit 

Thursday 

8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

40 

0 

37 

5 

42 

4 57 

13*4 

5 

55 

Friday .. 

9 

252 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

86 

0 

20 

5 47 

14*8 

5 

33 

Saturday . . 

10 

253 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

86 

6 

58 

6 88 

16*8 

0 

10 

Sunday .. 

IT 

254 

6 

25 

0 

46 

0 

30 

7 

38 

7 29 

16*8 

4 

47 

Monday . . 

12 

255 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

35 

S 

20 

8 22 

17*8 

4 

25. 

Tuesday.. 

13 

256 

6 

20 

6 

44 

0 

35 

9 

4 

9 18 

18*8 

4 

2 

Wednesday 

14 

257 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

36 

9 

62 

10 14 

19*8 

3 

38 

Thursday 

15 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

34 

10 

44 

11 12 
P.31, 

20*8 

« 

16 

Friday .. 

16 

259 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

34 

11 

40 

0 11 

21*8 

2 

63 

Saturday.. 

17 

260 

6 

26 

0 

41 

0 

83 

A - 

M 

1 8 

22*8 

2 

30 

Sunday 

18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

83 

o' 

40 

2 5 

23*8 

2 

6 

Monday ... 

19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

30 

0 

33 

1 

41 

2 58 

24*8 

1 

43 

Tuesday . . 

20 

263 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

82 

2 

42 

3 49 

25*8 

1 

2(1 

Wednesday 

21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

3 

44 

4 30 

26*8 

0 

56 

Thursday 

22 

265 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

32 

4 

44 

5 22 

27*8 

0 

38 

Friday . . 

23 

260 

6 

27 

6 

86 

0 

31 

5 

43 

8 5 

28* l 

0 

1(1 

Saturday.. 

24 

267 

6 

27 

6 

35 

0 

31 

6 

41 

6 49 

0*4 

i 0 

H h 

Sunday . . 

25 

268 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

31 

7 

38 

7 33 

1*4 

1 ° 

87 

Monday .. 

U 

269 

6 

28 

6 

38 

0 

so 

8 

35 

8 18 

j 2*4 

1 1 

il 

Tuesday . . 

27 

270 

6 

28 

6 

32 

0 

30 

0 

81 

9 5 

I 8*4 

1 

.. ' 23 

Wednesday 

28 

271 

6 

28 

6 

31 

0 

30 

10 

24 

9 52 

4*4 

1 

47 ' 

Thursday .. 

29 

272 

6 

29 

6 

80 

0 

29 

11 

16 

10 40 

5*4 

2 

10 










P.M, 





Friday:;,.' .. 

30 

273 

6 

20 

6 

29 

0 

29 

r. 

8 

11 30 

j 6*4 

"2 

■' 34 
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1 First Quarter 
^ Q Full Moon 

Day of the Week. 


Saturday . . 
Sunday .. 
A * 3 . Monday 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . , 
Saturday 
Sunday .. 

J "^Monday . , 
Hi Tuesday . . 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday.. 
Sunday . . 
Monday ., 

' jfe^Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday .. 
Saturday.. 
Sunday .. 
Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday , . 
Saturday., 
Sunday.. 
Monday 


Phases of the Moon— OCTOBER 31 Days. 

1st, 5h. 15.0m. P.M. [ c Last Quarter .. 16th, 

® New Moon .. 23rd, 

, . 9th, 3h. 7.0m. p.m, J $ First Quarter . . 31st, 


2h, 54.0m. P.M. 
2h. 12.2m. P.M. 
Ih. 14.7in. P.M. 


Sun’i 

Deelina- 

tlon 

at Mean 
Noon. 


Day of 


Day of 


Indian Standard Time. 


True 

Noon. 

P.M. 


Moon’s] 
Age at 
Noon. 


10 35 
n 35 


II 31 
P.M. 
fl 14 


0 54 

1 45 


8-4 

9*4 

10- 4 

11- 4 

12.4 
13-4 

14.4 
15*4 

10.4 

17.4 

18.4 

18.4 

20.4 
21.4. 

23.4 

24.4 
25-4 
26 '4 
27-4 
£8*4 
28*4 

0*9 


S. 


10 .8 
10 28 

10 51 

11 12 
» 33 

11 64 

12 16 
12 85 

12 .65' . 
IS .15 

13 85 
13 55 
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Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 

© Tull Mooa .. .. 8th, 3h. 53*4m. a.m, 1 ® New Moon .. .. 22nd, oh. 34-7m. a.m. 
(£ Last Quarter . . . . 14tli, Oh. 50*0m. p.m. j § First Quarter . . 30th, Oh. 29' 4m. a.m, 










Moon’s 

Sun’s 


Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 











Day of the Week. 

Sunrise 

I Sunset. 

| P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




n. 

M. 

H 

H. 

H. 

M. 

|h. 

M. 

II . M. 

D. 

S. 










P.M. 

A.M. 



Tuesday . . 

1 

305 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

22 

1 

33 

0 40 

8*9 

14 14 

Wednesday 

2 

306 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

2 

12 

1 29 

9*9 

14 34 

Thursday 

3 

307 

6 

39 

6 

5 

0 

22 

2 

50 

2 19 

10*9 

14 53 

Friday . . 

4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

3 

28 

3 10 

11*9 

15 12 

Saturday.. 

5 

309 

6 

40 

6 

4 

0 

22 

4 

9 

4 1 

12*9 

15 30 

Sunday 1 • • 

C 

310 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

4 

52 

4 56 

13*9 

15 48 

Monday .. 

7 

311 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

5 

30 

5 53 

14*9 

16 0 

Tuesday . . 

8 

312 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

6 

31 

6 63 

15*9 

16 24 

Wednesday 

0 

313 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

23 

7 

27 

7 54 

16*9 

16 42' 

Thursday 

10 

314 

0 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

8 

27 

8 55 

17*9 

10 59 

Friday . . 

11 

315 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

9 

28 

9 54 

18*9 

17 16 

Saturday.. 

12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

3 

0 

23 

10 

29 

10 51 

19*9 

17 32 

Sunday .. 

13 

317 

0 

44 

0 

2 

0 

23 

11 

80 

11 48 

20*9 

17 49 : 











P.M. 



Monday . , 

14 

318 

6 

45 

6 


0 

23 

a‘ 

M. 

0 81 

: 21*9 

18 5 

Tuesday .. 

15 

319 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

0 

30 

1 16 

22 0 

18 20 

Wednesday 

16 

320 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

1 

27 

1 59 

23*9 

18 36 

Thursday 

17 

821 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

2 

23 

2 41 

24*9 

18 51 

Friday' .. 

18 

322 

6 

47 

6 

0 

0 

23 

3 

18 

3 23 

25*9 

19 5 

Saturday.. 

19 

323 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

23 

4 

13 

4 5 

20*9 

19 20 

Sunday.. 

20 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

5 

0 

4 49 

27.9 

19 34 

Monday .. 

21 

325 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

0 

3 

5 36 

28*9 

19 47 

Tuesday .. 

22 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

6 

56 

6 23 

0*3 

20 1 

Wednesday 

23 

327 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

24 

7 

48 

7 13 

1*3 

20 14 

Thursday 

24 

328 

6 

61 

6 

0 

0 

25 

8 

38 

8 3 

2*3 

20 20 

Friday . , 

25 

329 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

9 

26 

8 53 

8*8 

20 38 

Saturday 

26 

830 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

26 

10 

10 

9 43 

4*8 

20 60 

Sunday .. 

27 

331 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

25 

10 

62 

10 32 

/■ 6*3 

21 1 

Monday .. .. 

28 

832 

6 

68 

0 

0 

0 

20 

11 

80 

11 21 

'' 6*3 ' 

21 12 

Tuesday . . .. 

29 

838 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

26 

o' 

8 


.>8' 

21 , 23 ■■■;■ 

Wednesday ,. 

80 
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T HE Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 
impro vement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


The Tims of India, Bombay, 
July, 1938. 


An Indian Glossary. 


Abkari. — E xcise of liquors and drugs. 

AOHHUT.— Untouchable (Hindi) Asuddhar. 

Acreage Contribution. — C ontribution paid 
by holders of land irrigated by Government. 

Adhiraj, — S upreme ruler, over lord, added to 
“Maharaja,” Ac., it means “ paramount." 

AiFSAR. — A corruption of the English “officer” 

AiiIMSA. — Non- violence. 

Ahluwalia. — N ame of a princely family 
resident at the village of Ahln.near Lahore. 

Ain.— A timber tree Terminaria Tombntgsa. 

Akam.— O riginally, a Sikh devotee, one of 
band founded by Guru Govind Singh (who died 
1708) : now, a member of the politico-religious 
army (dal) of reforming Sikhs. 

Akhaiia. — A Hindu school of gymnastics. 

AKHVjndzapa. — S on of a Head Officer. 

ALIJ An. — Of exalted rank. 

Aughol. — L iterally a Mahomedan circle. A 
kind of athletic club formed for purposes of 
self-defence. 

Ali Raja. — S ea King (Laccadives). 

AM. — Mango 

A MIL.- — A name given in Sind to educated 
members of the Lo'liana community, a Hindu 
caste consisting principally of bankers, clerks 
and minor officials. 

Amir (corruptly Emir). — A Mohammedan 
chief, often also a personal name. 

Amma. — A goddess, particularly Mariamma, 
goddess of small-pox, South India. 

Anight. — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India. 

AN, tuman. — A communal gathering of Maho- 
medans. 

Aphus.-— B elieved to be a corruption of 
Alphonse, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango. 

Arz, Arzi, Arz-dasiit.— W ritten petition. 

Asai?. — A minister. 

, Asprishya. — U ntouchable (Sanskrit). 

Aus. — -The early rice crop, Bengal, syn. 
Ahu, Assam. 

, 1 ) Avatar.-— A n incarnation of Vishnu. 

Ayurveda. — H indu science of Medicine. 

Baba,-— -L it. “ Father,” a respectful “Mr,"! 
Irish “Your Honour.” I 


Babu.-— ( 1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and ifonkun, 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. Strictly a 5th or still younger son 
of a liaja but often used of any son y nmger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of address—Ksquiro. There are, however, one 
or two Jlajas whose sons are known respectively 
as— 1st, Ivunwar; 2nd, Diwan; 3rd, Thakur; 
i th, Lai ; 5th Babu. 

Babur. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, Acacia Arabica. 

BAPMASir. — A bad character; a rascal. 

Baqb. — T iger or Panther. 

HAOHLA.-— (1) A native boat (Bugisdow), 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 

BAHADUR.— Lit, “brave” or “ warrior ”, a 
title vised by both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
often bestowed by Government ; added to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bairagi. — A Hindu religions mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri. — T he bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetitm typhoiijecm; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bakhshj.— -A revenue officer or magistrate, 

Bakhshish. — O hori-raori (or Cliirl-miri) Tift. 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

BANDAR. — Monkey. 

| Banyan.— A species of fig-tree, Pious 

Bengarensis. 

Bara Sing. — S wamp deer, 

Barsat.— ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

IURSATI. — Farcy (horse’s disease) . 

Basti.— ( 1) A village, or collection of huts; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta.— L it. * discount * and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

BATTAK.— Duck. 

BAWAROiir.—Cook in India, Syn. Mi-tri, in 
Bombay only. 

Bazar. — ( l) A street lined with shops, India 
proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

Begum or Bkgam.*— T he feminine of 
** Hawaii ” combined in Bhopal as ** Hawaii 
Begum." 

BER.—A thorny shrub bearing a fruit ilk® a 
small plum, Zjzyphus Jiuuka. 


Note , — According to the Hunterian Bystem of transliteration boro adopted the vowels have 
■■the following values a either long as the a in* father* or short as the u in ‘ cut,’ e as the a 
■in Again,* i cither short as the i In* bib,* or loug as the ee in* feel,* o as the a in * bone,' u either 
short as the oo in * good,’ or long as the oo in* boot,* ai as the i in* mile.’au as the ou in* grouse.' V 
This is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary In different part# of India In a marked deicer f 



blossoms 


domed 


Ohikob. — A kind of partridge, Caccabis 
OH troAB. ' . 


Ohinar. — A plane tree, Pbatanus qeibn- 

■CAMS. . . 

I Ohinkara. — The Indian gazelle, Gazer* x 
I BENNETTi, often called ‘mine deer.' i 
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Besah.- — ’I n Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar). — 
Woman’s nose-ring. 

BinvAlt. — Hame in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
B yn. taungya, Burma ; jhum, North-Eastern 

im" 


BIIAT) Ol.— Early autumn crop, Northern India 
reaped in the month Bliadon. 

Biiacjat ok Biiakta. — A devotee. 

Bhao-batat. — S ystem of payment of land 
revenue In kind. 

Biiaibanp. — R elation or man of same caste 
or community. 

Bhaihandt.— N epotism. 

BiiANar. — Sweeper, scavenger. 

Buano. — 'P he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic. 

Bn AN WAR. —Light sandy soil; syn. bhur. 

BhanwarTjATj.— T itle of heir apparent in some 
Rajput States. 

Buaral. — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 

NAHUlU. 

Bharat. — I ndia. 

liirAKATA-VAUSHA.— -India. 

BtiKNW. — A succulent vegetable (Himscmi 
ESOtlLHNTBS). 

BHONSiiR.— -Name of a Maralha dynasty. 

Bit up. — Title of the ruler of Coonh Behar. 

Buirnn. — Name of a Balneh tribe. 

BiiiiSA.— •Chaff, for fodder. 

Bhut. — T he spirit of departed persons. 

Bumr . — A class of ornamental metalwork, 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad, 

Bio H A. — A measure of land varying widely; 
the standard blgha is generally five-eighths of 
an acre. " Vigha " in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Bnussim.— Commonly pronounced “ Bhishti.” 
Water-carrier (lit. “man of heaven ”), 

Bir (Bin). — A grassland — North India, 

Gujarat and Kathiawar, Also“VIdi.” 

BRACK cotton soib, — A dark-coloured soli 
very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India. 

Board op Revhnto,— T he chief controlling 
revenue authority In Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 

Bohr a.--- A scot of lamalli Slila Mnsalinana, 
belonging to Gujarat. 

Bor.— S ee Bee. 

Brinjaii.— A vegetable, Somnum Msbon- 
qrna ; syn. egg-plant. 

Bund. — E mbankment. 

Bunder, or bandar. — A harbour or port. 
Also “ Monkey**’ 

BoKd,*— A bastion in a line of battlements. 

Oadjan. — P alm leaves used for thatch, 

' ;':CBABda^-A ; whip. ; ■■ 


Chabtttra.— A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
India. 

ChadAR. — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

Ohaitya.— A n ancient Buddhist chapel. 

CiUMBHAR (OHAMAlt).—" Cobbler”, “ Shoe- 
maker.” A caste whose trade is to tan 
leather. 


Ghana.— G ram. 

Chanp.— M oon . 

CHANDT.— (Pron. with soft d) Silver: Chandi 
(with palatal and short a) — Goddess Durga. 

Chapati. — A cake of unleavened bread. 

ChapRASI. — A n Orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawaia, Bombay ; peon, 
Madras. 

Charas.— T he resin of the hemp plant, 

Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Charkha. — A spinning wheel. 

Charpai (charpoy). — A bedstead with four 
Ieg3, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Chaudjiri. — U nder native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of n 
trade guild. 


Chatfth. — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chavri (Chord Gujarati).— V illage head- 
quarters. 

Cheetah.— H unting leopard. 

Chkra. — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

CHHAONI.— A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 

Ohhatrapati. — One of sufficient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him. 


Chirp Commissioner.— The administrative 
head of one ol the lesser Provinces in British 
India. ■■■ ■ 


CHiKtr.— The Bombay name for the fniitil 
of Achras Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the-jfl 
West Indies. ■ 
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Chital. — T he spotted deer, Cervus axis. 

CHOBDAR. — Mace -bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. 

Cholam. — Name in Southern India for the 
large millet, Androfogon Sorghum ; syn. 
jowar. 

Chow. — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

Chowrik— F ly-whisk. 

Chuham, chuna. — Lime plaster. 

Circle. — The area in charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of Forests; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-G encral ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil, Surgeon. — The officer in medical 
charge of a District, 

Cognizable. — An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector. — T he administrative head of a 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Deputy Commissioner. 

COMMISSIONER.— (1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound. — The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from * kumpan,’ a hedge. 

Conservator. — The Supervising Officer in 
charge of a Circle In the Forest Department. 

Council Dills. — B ills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count. — Cotton yarns are described as 20*s, 
80’s, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court op Wards.— A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali- 


Dakbar. — (1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State, 
Daegah. a Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari, Dhurrie. — A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 


Darkhast.— A tender or application to rent 
land. 

I Darogha. — T he title of officials in various 
departments; now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departments. 


Darshan.— Lit. “ Sight 
to get a sight of the idol is 
Also used in case of great t 


1 To go to a temple 
o make “ dnrslian ”, 
holy personages. 


Darwan. — a door-keeper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Dasturi, — Customary perquisite. 

Daula and Daulat.— S tate. 

Deb.— -A Brahminieal priestly title ; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

Debottar. — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar. — A cedar, Cebeus Lebani or C. 
Deodara. 


Deputy Commissioner.— The Administrative 
head of a District In the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, etc. Syn. Collector. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector.— a 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers ; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

DERA.— -Tent in N. India. 

Derasar.— Jain Temple. 

Desai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 


fled persons. 

Chore, karor.— Ten millions. 

Dada. — L it.” grandfather ” (paternal); any, 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a “ hooli- 
gan boss.” 

Daffadar. — A non-commissioned native 

officer in the army or police. 

Daftar,— O ffice records. 

Daftari. — R ecord-keeper . 

Dah or DAO. — A cutting Instrument with 
_o point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk).— A stage on a stage coach route. 
)awk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
'maintained at such stages in days before rail- 
ways came. 

% Dakaiti, DACOity.— Robbery by five or more 
persons. 

I DAI..— (Pron. with dental d and short a) 
“Army,” hence any disciplined body, e.g., 
Akali Dal, Seva Dal. 

Dal.— A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam.— A n old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 

ipee. 


Desh.— (1) Native country ; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India ; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Desh-bhakta.— P atriot. 

Deshi. — Indigenous, opposed to bldeshl, 

[ foreign. 

Deshmukh.— A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh-Sevika.— S ervant (Fern.) of the country; 
Female Volunteer in the Civil Disobedience 
movement. 

Dev A.— A deity. 

Devadasi, — A girl dedicated to temple or 
God. Murli in Maharashtra, 

DKVASTHAN. — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 

DEW AN.— A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with” Sardar” under which 
see other equivalents. The terra is also used of 
a Council of State. 

Dhak. — A tree, Bute a fronbosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn, palaa, Bengal 
and Bombay ; Ohhiut, Central India ; ” Kba- 
khro ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar, 


r 
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Dhamni.-'A heavy shlghram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

DHARAUA.— Blill, Koli, or other warlike castes 
carrying sharp weapons. 

Dbarma. — Religion (Hindu). 

Dharmsaua.- — A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatijra. — A stupefying drug, Datura 
AFSTTTOSA. 

Bit b:d. — -A large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to Mahar in Maharashtra and 
Holoya in lvarnatak. 

DhenkM. — N ame in Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water ; syn. picottah. 

D hohi. — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

Din. — Religion (Mahomedan). 

District. — T he most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

Division.— (1) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner; (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of. ’'Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Biwan (Sikh).— C ommunal Gathering. 

DIWATjI. — T he lamp festival of Hindus. 

Diwani. — Civil, especially revenue, adminis- 
tration; now used generally in Northern 
India of ci vil justice and Courts. 

Doab. — T he tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

DOM.— Untouchable caste in Northern India. 

I)1W9 — A hill-fort, Mysore. 

Dry orop. — A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 

Dry rate. — The rate of revenue for unirri- 
gated land. 

Dun.— (P ron, “doon”) A valley, Northern 
India. 

Kkka. — A small two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony, Northern India. 

Ei-oin, UiiACHl. — Cardamom. 

El, cm (Turk.)— Ambassador. 

Erava RAJA. — Title given to the heir of the j 
Maharaja of Travancorc or Cochin. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner.— S ee De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakir. — P roperly an Islamic mendicant but 
often loosely used of liindu mendicants also. 

Famine insurance Grant.— A n annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Farman,— A n imperial (Mughal) order or 
■grant. 

Far?, AND— Lit, means "child" with the de- 
fining words added sucii as u Farzand-e-dilt)and" 
in the case of several Indian Princes it moans 
beloved, favourite, etc. 


Farzandari or Fazandari.— A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City. 

Fasm. — E ra (solar) started by Akbar, A.C. 
miuu3 572-3. 

Fateh. — •** Victory.” 

Fateh Jang. — “V ictorious in Battle” (a 
title of the Nizam). 

Fatwa. — Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Faujpari. — Relating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings. 

Faujdari. — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates' Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner. — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and t!ie Central Provinces. 

Fitton Gari. — A phaston, Bombay. Derived 
from the English. 

Gaddi, Gadi. — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gaekwar (sometimes Guioowar).— Title 
with" Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means “ cow- 
herd,” i.e., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but later on, in common with“Holkar” and 
“ Sindhia,” it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes “ Gaekwar ” on succeed- 
ing to the estate of Baroda; “ Molkar,” to that 
of Indore and “ Sindhia,” to that of Gwalior. 

(All these are surnames of which Gaekwar and 
Shinde are quite common among Marathas — and 
even Mahars). 

Ganja. — The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant. Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. 

Gaur. — Wild cattle, commonly called ‘bison ’ 
Bos GAURUS. 

Gayar. — A species of wild cattle. Bos fron- 
m,is, domesticated on the North-East Fron 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Ghadr. — Mutiny, Revolution. 

GH ARRIS (Gari). — A carriage, cart. 

Ghat, Ghaut. — (1) A landing-place on a rivei; 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghatwau. — A tenure-holder who originally 
held hiB land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

GHAZi. — One who engaged in ” Ghazy,” a holy 
War, i,e., against kafirs. 

GHI, Ghee.— Clarified butter. 

Gin GEM iY. — Sc e Til. 

Go down. — A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
“ gadang.” 

GOM.— Cowherd girl. The dance of ■ the 
youthful Krishna with the Gopis is a favourite 
subject of paintings. 
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Gopuram. — A gateway, especially applied j 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India, j 

Gosain, Goswaml. — A (Hindu) devotee ; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gosha. — N ame in Southern India for 'parda 
women ; * lit. tlio word “ Gosha ” means comer 
or seclusion : " one who sits in ” is the meaning i 
of the word “ Nashin ” which is usually added to | 
“Gosha” and “Parda” e.g., Goslmnashin i 
Pardanashin, 

Guam. — A kind of pea, Oioer akietinttm. 
In Southern India the pulse Doxiohos bifxorus 
is known as horse gram. 

GrANTHA-SAHEB. — S ikh holy book. 

GUN.I. — The red seed with a black * eye ’ of 
Arm us Preoatouius, a common wild creeper 
used as the oiiieial weight for minute quantities 
of opium 90t.h of a Ton a. 

Gup, or Gup Shop.— T ittle tattle. 

Gur, Goor — Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South- 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gurax. — A Himalayan goat antelope. Cema - 
flORAIi. 

GuRDWARA, — A Sikh Shrine. 

Guru.— ( 1) A Hindu religious preceptor; 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Habshi. — L iter-ally an Abyssinian. Now a 
term for anyone whoso complexion is particularly 
dark. 

Haditii. — ( commonly pronounced “ Hadis ”) 
Tradition of the Prophet. 

Hafiz. — Guardian, one who lias Quran by 
heart. 

Haj. — P ilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajari, Hajjam.~A barber. 

Haj I. — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a). — Governor, ruler. 

Halai— L awful (from Islam point of view)- 
CJsed of meat of animal ceremoniously slaughter- 
ed with a sawing motion of the knife, of. 
“ Jhatka 

Haxaxkhor. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything 13 lawful food. 

Hah. — C urrent. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal.— ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Haq. — A right. 

Harman — U ntouchables. The term origi- 
nally means “ the people of God ”. According to 
Mr. Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who did not care for the 
description of “ untouchable ”, and it was 
■ copied from the example of a poet of Gujarat, 
i Hejira (Hijrah)— T he era dating from the 
Tight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th, 622 A. I). 

■ Hbhra Lax. — A Hindu name (‘Hira’ iB 

■ diamond and ‘ Lai ’ is ruby.) 

Hixsa.— A kind of fish, CXUPBA IXISBA. 

Hoondi, Hundi.—A draft (banking). 

Hoxk AR. — See ‘ ‘ Gaekwar.” 


Hti. — A n iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda ' 
in Burma. 

Hukka, Hookah.— T he Indian tobacco pipe. 

Hukm. — A n order. 

Hundi. — A bill of exchange. 

Idgah. — A n enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

Ixakhe. — A department. (Ilakha in Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency.) 

Imam.— -T he layman who loads the congrega- 
tion in prayer. Mahomedan. 
j Inam.— L it. ‘ reward.' Hence land held , 

! revenue free or at a reduced rate, often subject \ 

\ to service. See Devabthan, Sarawak, Watan. 

| Inundation Canax. — A channel taken oi! 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
flood. 

Izz AT.— Prestige, 

Jack Fruit.— F ruit of Artooarpus Inte* 
grifoxia, ver. Phan as. 

Jaggery, jagri.— Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn. gur. 

Jagir. — A n assignment of land, or of the-', 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. ■ 

Jah. — A term denoting dignity, applied to j 
highest class nobles in Hyderabad State. 

.Tam (Sindhi or Balueh).— Chief. Also the 
.Tam of Nawanagar. 

Jamabandi. — T he annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system. 

Jamadar. — A native officer in the army or 
police. 

Jangama. — A Lingayat priest. 

Japti.— D istraint ; attachment: corrupt of 
** Zabti.” 

Jatha. — An association, 

Jatka. — P ony-cart, South India. 

JAZIRAT-UX-ARAB. — The Sacred Island of I 
Arabia, including all the countries which con* i 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedana : Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Jhatka — " stroke ”, used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
“ Jialal ". s. v. 

Jhix. — A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India; syn. bii, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad.— A religions war undertaken by Musa!- 
mans. 

Jiao A. — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier, 

Jqgi. (Yogi).— A Hindu ascetic. 

JOSHI.— Village astrologer. 

Jowar,— T he largo millet, a vary common 
food-grain, Andropogon sorghum, or hobo 
hum vuxgare ; syn. choirun and joia, in South- <: 
ern India. . 

Jodi. — A revenue term in S. Division of the v 
Bombay Presidency. 

Judioiax Commissioner. — A n officer oxercis 

lng the functions of a High Court in the 0®ntr»S 
Provinces, tiudh, and Sind. 



1-jg^ Kaohcha. — Unripe, mud built, inferior. 

Kaoheri, kaeliahri. — An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

IvAiun, lcarbi. — The stalk of jowari «.)— 
a valuable fodder. 


Kajtt, kashovv.— The nut of ANAOARDITJM 
ocoidentabe, largely grown in the Konkan. 
Kakar. — T he barking deer, Cervurtjs hurt- 

K AKRi. — Cucumber, 
y ICAXiAR, kaliar. — Barren land covered with 
' salt or alkaline efflereseences, Northern India, 

Kau*— C,A ’ } The Iron a S°- (short a). 

Kau. — Popular goddess consort 1 

[• (long a) , 

Karima. — T he Mahoinedan Confession of faith. 
K AM Attn and, Cummerbund. — A waistclotb, or 
belt. 

KANAT. — The wall of a large tent. " Kanat ” 
(in Persia)— Underground Canal. 
k KARGAR. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
"■^carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
’selves warm. 

" KANkAR. — Nodular limestone, used for metal- 

ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

Kans.— A coarse grass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkliand 
Saroharttm spqnianeum. 

Kan un go. — A Revenue Inspector. 

KA pas.— C otton. 

Karait.— A very venomous snake, Bbh- 
HARUS OANDIDUS or OAERUW5U8. 

Karbhari. — A manager. Also Dewan in 
smaller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat- 
Kaukz. — (P ersian * JCanat’.) Underground 
UtnuhnelB near the skirls of hills, by which water 
I is gradually led to the surface for Irrigation, 
especially in Baluchistan. 

Karkun.— A clerk or writer, Bombay. 
KARMA. — The doctrine that existence is I 
conditioned by the sura of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Karnam.— S ee Patwari. 

Kartoos. — A cartridge, 

KAN. — The five “ Kas *’ which denote the Sikh 
are Kelt, the uncut hair ; Kachh , the short 
drawers; Kara, the iron bangle; Kirpati, the 
steel knife ; and Kangha, the comb. 

KASAI.— A butcher. 

KaZI.— B etter written Qazi — Under native 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan law. 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func- 
tions, hut has no powers conferred by law. 

Kharita. — L etter from an Indian Prince to 
the Governor-General. 

Khabaudau.— B eware. 
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Khaki (or Khaddbr).- -Cotton doth hand- 
woven from hand-spun yarn. 


KHAR8A. — Lit. * pure.’ (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(2) land directly under Government as 
opposed to land alienated to grantees, etc., 
Northern India, and Deccan. 

Khan. — O riginally the ruler of a small 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 
though prized. It is very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
Pathans. 

Khandi, candy. A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 
Khansama.— A butler. 

Kharab. — A lso “ Kharaba.” In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No. which 
being uncultivabie is left unasscsscd. 
Khargosh.— H are. 

Kharif. — A ny crops sown just before or 
during tho main S. W. monsoon. 

Khas. — S pecial, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

KHASADAR.— Local levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan or N. IV. Frontier. 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kus.— A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andropogon Squar- 
rosbs. 

Ehedda, kheda.— A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KHlOHADi,kojjerce. — A dish of cooked rice and 
other Ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Khibat. — A robe of honour. 

Kbutba.— T he weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sov- 
ereign in particular. 

KHWAJA. — A Persian word for “ master,” 
sometimes a name. 

Kinoob, kamkhwab.— Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

Kirpan. — A Sikh religious emblem ; a sword. 
Kisan. — A griculturist, used in North India. 

“ Ryot "in Maharashtra, etc. 

KODAK Also “ Kudali”. — The implement like 
a hoe or mattock in common use for digging ; 
syn. mamuti. Southern India. 

Konkan. — T he narrow strip of low land be- 
tween the Western ghats and tho sea. 

Kos. — A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4, furlongs, 150 yards. Also means 
the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

KoT. — Battlements. 

Kothi. — A large house. 

KoTWAR. — The head of the police in a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in ■ 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 



Kyari. — L and 
rice cultivation. 


Lai. — A younger son c 
■1th son, but see under 
Lambakdab. — T he rcprc 
sharers in a zamindari vil 
Langur. — A large mon 
ENTERRU8. 

Lasoar, correct lashkar. 
English usage an Indian sa 


Lunch, loongi — A cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply wound round the waist, 

MadrasA.— A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedaus, 
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Kotwari.— T he chief police station in 
headquarters town, 

Kuoha band! — A barrier or gateway erected 
across a lane. 

Kufr. — I nfidelity, unbelief in the Quran and 
the Prophet, 

Kurkarni. — S ee Patwari. 

KUMbhamela.— -T he great fair at Hardwar, 
so called because when it is held every 12 year 
Jupiter and Sun are in the sign Kumbhas, 
(Aquarius). 

Kumbhar. — (M.) A potter. U-“ Kumhar.” 

Kunbi. — A n agriculturist (Kanbi in Gujarat 
Kurrni in N. India.) 

Kunwar or Kumar. — T he heir of a Raja 
(Every son of any chief inGujarat and Kathiawar). 

Kuran.— A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

Kushti (U)., Kusti (M).— Wrestling. 


Kyauno. — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakii, lac. — A hundred thousand. 


Lat.— A monumental pillar. “Lat” Hindus- 
tani corruption of “ Lord ” e.g., “ Bara Lat ’* 
— Viceroy, “ Jangi Lat -Commander in-Clnef, 
“ Chhota Lat ” Governor. 

Laterite. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium. Laterite produces 
a deep brichord soil. 

Lingam.— T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litchi. — A fruit tree grown in Korth India 
(Litohi chinensis). 

Lokam ANYA.— (Lit.) Esteemed of the people. 
k. national hero. 

Lokendra op. Lokindka. — “ Protector of the 
World,” title of the Chiefs of Dliolpur and 
Oatia. 

Longyi. — A waistcloth, Burma. 

. Lota. — A small brass water*pot. 


Mahajan. — T he guild of Hindu or Jain i 

chants in a city. The head of the Mahajan is 
the Kagarslicth la, v,). 


Mahar. — (X) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue*, (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, e.g,, right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taluka under a MahAlkaei. 

Mahant. — The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja. — T he highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It lias several 
variations as under ‘ * Raja ” with the addition of 
Maharaj R.ana; its feminine is Mahakani 
(MAHA— great). 

Maharaj Kumar.— -S on of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma. — ( lit.) A great soul; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world. 

Mahamahopabhyaya. — A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sanskritic lore. 

Mahseer, maliasir,— A large carp. Bakfus- 
eor (lit. ‘ the big-headed 

Mahua.—A tree, Bassia RATIFQRU, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or t 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Mahuuat.— -T he propitious moment fixed by 
| astrologers for an important undertaking. 

The word in Sanskrit and Marathi is 
“Muhurta”; in Gujarati” Murrat” br , 'Mlnu , at.’' 

Maidan. — A n open space of level ground 
I the park at Calcutta. 

Maina. — A bird. 

Major works. — I rrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. 

Majur. — A labourer (in Bombay). 

Maktab.— A n elementary Mahomedan school. 

MArguzar (revenue payer). — (X) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held i u ordinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Oharnba State. 

Makta, — Licence, monopoly. 

Maktadar. — A licencee, monopolist. 

Mari. — A gardener. 

MALIK,-—Master, proprietor. 

Mamratdar (Mar. ” MamMnr.”).— The 
officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 
duties are both executive and inagisterial- 
syn. tahasildar. 

Mandap, or mandapam. — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

MaNGOSTBEK.— T he fruit of QAECINIA Manoos 
tana. . 

Maui. — ABalucii tribe. (Bhugtls and Maris 
generally spoken of together.) 

Markhor. — A wild goat in Hortili-Westera 
India, Capua farconkri, 

Masjid. — A mosque, Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 
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masnar. — Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
' ;r medan; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — A Hindu conventional establish- 
ment. 

MARIANA.— A Mahomedan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

Maulvi. — A person learned in Muhammadan 

M Atmn, ver. Man. — A weight varying in 
different, localities. The lily, maund is 80 lbs. 

Maya. — S anskrit term for “ cosmic illusion ” 
in Vedanta philosophy. 

MehkTj or Mahal. — A palace. 

$**, Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 

Mian.— Title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish “ Master.’* 

MiHE.AU. — The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

Mi Ait. — Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

MiHAJi. — A pillar or tower. 

Minor works.— Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
eases, of capital. 

Mir. — A leader, an inferior title which, like 
“ Khan,” has grown into a name, especially 
t'N^ used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind. 
4^-* Mieza.— If prefixed, “ Mr,” or “ Esquire,” 
* Momair,.— See Mopfassai,. 

Mism. — (I) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

Momm. — A Gold coin no longer current, 
worth about Its. 16. 

Mot.ESALAM. — A class of laud holding Rajput 
'llusalmans in Gujarat who have retained Hindu 
names and customs. 

Mong.Moung, or Maung (Arakanese) — 
Leader. 

Mora. — S tool. 

Monsoon. — Lit. Season, and specifically 
(1) The S, W. Monsoon, which Is a .Northward 
extension of the S. E. trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
f Into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. E. Monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
In S. B. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator Into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit, 

Moreau (Mapplla). — A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect In Malabar. 

Moulvi or Maulvi. — A learned Musalman 
or Muslim teacher, 

Mcpamyar or Mur-war.-— a personal 
proper name, but implying “ steward of the 
lands,” 

Muezzin —P erson employed to sound the 
Mahomedan call to prayer. 

Muffassal, mofussil. — The outlying parts of 
a District; Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guiahed from the headquarters (Sadr). 

’ rfgk Muja war.— C ustodian of Musalman sacred 
‘ place, especially Saint’s tomb. 


Mujtahid. — Lit. One who wages war against 
infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
In some parts. 

M uk adam.— C hief, leader ; in Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods. 

Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtiar). — (1) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf ol 
another person. 

Mukhtiarkar. — The oflicer In charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

Mukti, ‘release.’ — The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

Mumtaz-ur-p aula. -—Distinguished in the 
State. Mu IK, in the country. 

Mung, mug.— A pulse, Phaseoi/uss rabia 
tus : syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Munj.— ( 1) A tall grass (Saooharum munja) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) In 
Maharashtra “ munj ’’ means the thread 
ceremony. 

Munshi.— A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language. President or presiding 
official. Also Secretary or writer. 

Munsif. — J udge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Muiu.1 (Devadasi).— A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple. 

Mueum, moorum. — Gravel and earth used 

(or metailing roads. 

Musalman, Muslim, Momin (plural Momin in 
—The names by which Mahomedans describe 
themselves. “ Momin ” is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadans in Gujarat; 
also called “ Miunnas.” 

Myowun.— “ Mr. ” 

Naohani.Nagh— S ee Ragi. 

Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana.— A place where 
drums are beaten. 

Nagaksheth.— T he head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 

Naib.— A ssistant or Deputy, 

Naik. — A leader, hence (I) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 
(In Bombay ahead peon.) 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab. — A title borne by Musalman s, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
So “Maharaja ” of the Hindu. 

NawAbzada. — S on of a Nawab. 

Nazar, nazarann, — A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

NAZIM. — Superintendent or Manager. 
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Net assets. — (1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce' of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production. 


Newar. — B road webbing woven across bed- 
steads instead of iron slabs. 

Ngapi. — P ressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

NiTjGAO. — Blue Bull. A large antelope. 


NlM, nenm. — A tree, Melia Azadiraohta the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 


Nirvana, — S ee Mukti. 

Nikah. — M uslim legal marriage. 

Nishan. — S ign, Saorcd Symbol carried in o 
procession. 

Nizam.— T he title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 

NlZAMAT. — A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

Ndm-asrioulturat. Assessment. — Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to uso as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Non-oognizablb. — An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan). — The ruler of Spitta. 

Non-occupancy tenants. — A class of tenants 
wltb few statutory rights, except in Oudli, 
beyond the terms in their leases or agreements. 

NON-BEGULATION. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

Nullah, nala.— A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

Oooupanoy tenants. —A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padauk.— A well-known Burmese tree 
(PTErooarpus sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — U nhusked rice. 

PASA. — (Persian Paigah) troop of horses 

among the Marathas. 

Pagi. — A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Pah AE. — A mountain. 


Pakka, Pucca. — R ipe, mature, complete, 
Palas.— S ee Dhak. 

Palki. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan.— T he betel vine, Pipe Betel. 
Panchama. — L ow caste, Southern India. 
Panohayat.— ( 1) A committee for manage- 


ment of the affairs of a caste," village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (paneh) members. 


Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking * 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu seri p- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans, in 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors oi 
primary schools. 


Pansupari. — D istribution of Pan and Supaiu 
(q, v.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 


Papaiya.— Bruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw. 
Garicet Papaiya,. 


Parab. — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 


Parabadi. — A platform with a smaller plats, ' 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar “Ni 


. Paigah.— A tenure in Hyderabad State. (Lit. 
.-‘‘■Tagir for maintaining “ Paigah,” i.e., mounted 


(1) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former - 
At applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Paih. — A grain measure. 

■ 4 Pailwan, Pahlwa n.— P rofessional Wrestler. 

, ’• Paikee. — The name of the second best Variety 
§#f Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Apiius (q. V.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 


Pabda, purdah. — (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; ttyn. 
gosha. 


Pardanashin. — W omen who observe purdah. 


Pabdesi. — Foreign. Used in Bombay espe- 
cially of Hindu servants, syces, &e„ from 
Northern India. 


Pashto, Pushto.-- Language of the Pattons . 

Paso.— A waistcloth. 

Pat, put.— A stretch of firm, hard clay. Desert. 

Patel. — A village headman, Central and 
Western India ; syn. reddi, Southern India, 
gaonbura, Assam; padhan Northern and 
Eastern India Mukhi, Guzarat, (Path in Maha- 
rashtra.) 

Patidab. — A oo-sharer in a village, Gujarat, 

Pattawalla.— S ee Chapkasi. 

Patwabi.— A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras ; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan; 
talati, Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg; mandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon.— S ee Chapbasi. 
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Peskkar.— O ne who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 


Pilao (pulav). — -A dish of rice and other infill 
gradients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically i 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 
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D PuclkaIU. — A u embroidered street; lit. 
flower-work. 

PlOE, paisa. — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

Picottah, — A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern India ; syn. 
liheukul or dhenkuli, or dliikll, Northern India. 
Pip An.*— Sacred fig-tree. Ficus Religiosa. 

Put.— A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint . 
Pleader. — A class of legal practitioner. 

^ Pongyj. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

v Postin, Posteen. — A coat or rug of sheep 

skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

Prabhat Piieri. — L it. “ Morning round,” 
of parties going round early in the morning 
singing political songs. 

Prant.— A n administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior) ; also in 
Kathiawar. 

Prant or PHANS Saheb.— S ub-Divisional 
Officer ( iu Bombay Presidency ). 

Presidency, — A former Division of British 
* India. : 

Prince, — T erm used In English courtesy for 
“ Shalissa'da,’* but specially conferred in the 
case of* Prince of Arcot” (called also “Arinin- 
i-Arcot"). 

Protected. — Forests over which a consi- 
d era ole degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 

Province. — One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

Puja. — W orship, Hindu. 

PiMARi, — The priest attached to a temple, 
s,;.' Pundit.— S ee Pandit. 

PURANA. — Lit. * old ’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books; (?) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group’; (3) also to ‘punch-marked’ 
coins. 

PuRNA Swaraj.— C omplete independence. 
Purohit — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

Pwe. — A n entertainment, Burma. 

PYAUts — Bauds of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions. 

QiWiA. — A Fort. 

Babi.™ A ny crop sown alter the main South- 
west monsoon. 

Bag, IUoini. — M ode in Indian music. 

Ragi (Eleusine coroeam ), — A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India; syn, marua, NagliNachnl. 

Rail-gari.— R ailway truin, 

BAIYAT OR Ryot.— F armer. 


i Glossary. n 

Baja. — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to “ Maharaja ”. The feminine is 
liani (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Itai, Rental, llawat, 
Raikimr, Raikbar and Raikut. The form Rai 
is common in Bengal, Rao in S. & W. India. 

Raj Kumar— Son of a Raja. 

Raj Rajeshwar.— K ing of Kings. 

Ramohhi. — A caste whose work is to watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
for any cliaukidar (g. v.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra. 

Rana. — A title borne by some Rajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Rani. — T he wife or widow of a Raja. 

Bank or Runn. — Flat land flooded in the 
monsoon and iucrusted with salt when dry, e.y., 
the Bann of Cutcli. 

Ranza. — Mausoleum, shrine. 

R ao. — A title borne by Hindus, either equiv- 
alent to, or ranking below, that of Baja. 

Regar. — Name for a black soli In Central 
and Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Regulation. — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Reh. — Saline or alkaline efflorescences on 
tin: surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved. — Forests intended to be main- 
tained permanently. 

Rickshaw. — A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Risaldar. — Commander of a troop of horses. 

Roni, Roz.— Nilgai. 

Rouu. — A kind of fish, Labeo bohita. 

Row. — Bread. 

Roza. — Muslim fast during Ramazan. Also 
Mausoleum (corruption of “ rauza.”) 

Ryotwari. — The system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sabba,— A ssembly, Meeting, Council, Con- 
gress. 

Sadhu. — A Hindu ascetic. 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District: formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safa Jang— A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jafc Sikhs. 

Safflower.— A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from; its petals and oil from its seeds 
(Carthamus tinotorius), ver. kardai, kushant. 

SAHEB. — The native Hindu term used to or 
of a European (“ Mr. Smith ’’ would be mentioned 
as “ Smith Saheb,” and his wife “Smith 
Mom-Saheb,” but in addressing it would be 
“ Saheb,’’ fern. “ Saheba,” without the name) ; 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way ns “Bahadur,” but inferior (—master). 
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SA hi iiz A da.— S on of a person o£ consequence. 

Said, Sayid, Saiyip, Sira, Syed, Syitd.— 
Various forms :or a title adopted by those who 
claim direct ir ale descent from Mohammed’s 
grandson Husa n. 

SAP. — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SHOKEA ROBUHTA. 

Sambak. — A deer, Obrvus VNICOBOR ; syn 
saran. 

Samu'X. — A ss relation, Union, Assembly. 

San. — B ombay hemp, Crotabaria juncea. 

Sanad— ( 1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 

Sangathan; — L iterally tying together. A 
movement which aims at unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of self-defence among Hindus. 
A movement to unify the Hindu Community 
against non-H ndu aggression. The Hindu 
counterpart of the Musalman “ Tanzim” q.v. 

Sangram Samiti. — W ar Council in the present 
Civil Disob edie: ice movement. 

SANNYASI.— jt Hindu mendicant. 

Sari. — A Ion? piece of cloth worn by women. 

SARANJAM. — Band held revenue free or on . 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feuchl tenure land for maintaining 
troops. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar). — A leading 
Government ofieial, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and " Diwan ” 
are like in valuf and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. But Mohammedans only 
are "Wall,” “Sultan,” " Amir “ Mir,” 
“ Mirza,” “ Mit.n,” and " Khan." 

Sarkar. — ( 1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

Sarsttbah. — An o Ulcer in charge of a Division 
In the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 


Sahukar, Savkar, SOWKAR-— Banker, dealer 
in money, exchange, etc. ; money-lender. 

Satyagraha.— ( lit, Insistence on truth), 

passive resistance. 

Sayyagraui— A passive reslster, one who 
' will follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

Sayta.— -S peculation. 

; ; Saudaoar. — M erchant. 

Sawai. — A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (lit. one-fourth better than others). 


SKUAli or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bo mb ax marabakiodm. 


Seth, Sheth.— M erchant, banker. 

Settlement. — ( 1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record, and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local Inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

Shahid. — A Musaltnan martyr. 

Shahzada. — S on of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic) —A chief. 

Shams-ur-Uiama.— - A Mohammedan title 
denoting" learned.” 


Shanbhog. — S ee Patwari, 


Siier. — T iger, 

Shek, ser, seer — A weight, or measure varying 1 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway seer is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethia.-— A Hindu or .lain merchant. 

Shias. — M usalmans who accept Aii as the 
lawful Khalif and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khalifato of the first three Khalifa. 

Shighram.— -S ee Tonga. 

Shisham or sissu. — Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. DalbeRGIA SlSBOt). 


Shrhti. — L iterally “ heard ”, Vedas revealed 
to inspired ltishis. v 

Shroff.-— B anker. 

Shtodhi.— L iterally purification. A move- 
ment started in Rajputana aud Northern India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Malakaua Rajputs, who, though Mahonie- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. 

Sidi. — A variation of " Said,” Generic name 
for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Piesldcncy, 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army, 

SlDiiADAR. — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

SiNDiHA, — See under " Gaekwar.” 

Smriti. — U nrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Slirnti, revealed Vedas. 


Soni, Sonar.— G oldsmith, 

Sowar. — A mounted soldier or constable, 
Sowkar. — M erchant. 

. Swadeshi.— L it. Swa ; one’s own : ; deahi~of If 
country. There is actually a shade of difference 
betv'eon the tw’o, the" Kwa ” tmiphaswingtho 
preferaucs against everything “ par,” foreign. 




SKI ok Siiki.— L it. fortune, beauty, a 

0 Sanskrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
to him; nearly =” Esquire”): used also of 
divinities. The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
s (that of s in the German Stadt). 

Ski. tot Sriy US.— M odern Hindu equivalent 
of “ Mr.” 

Stupa or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relies. 

Sukah. — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
1 rule ; (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

Subahdar. — ( 1) The governor of a provincf 
under Mahomedan rule; (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

SUB-DIVISION. — A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
*. Service or a Deputy Collector, 

Soman.— A King, 

F Sunn AT. — Traditional law followed by Sunnis. 

SUNNIS.— MusalmanB who accept the first 
four Khalifr, as lawful successors of the Prophet. 

Supari.— T he fruit of the betel palm, Abbca 
CATECHU. 

SUPERINTENDENT.— (1) The chief police officer 
In a District ; (2) the official In charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

Sura, i. Strata. — S un. 

Surti. — N ative of Surat, specially usedoi 
j. persons of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Europeans, and whose house speech 
is Gujarati. Also called “Lala" or “ Lalia.” 

Swami. — A Hindu religious ascetic. Also 
applied to Shankaracharyaa, Maliants of Math, 
etc. 

Stoe, sals. — A groom. 

Syed, Sycp. — M ore variations of ** Said.” 

Tabugh. — T he Mahomedan conversion move 
incut. ; . 

T abut.-— S ee Taziab. 

Tahssil. — A revenue sub-division of a District 
syn. taluka, Bombay ; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

TahbIldak.- — T he officer In charge of a tahsil ; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay ; township officer, 
ormyo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtlarkar, Sind ; Vabi- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

Takavi.— L oans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural imDrovements; 
syn, tagai. Also ** Tagavi " { M. “ Tagal ’’). 
Bombay,". 
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Tal. — Lake ; Musical time. 

Talak. — -M ahomedan term for divorce. 

TaIiAti. — V illage accountant. 

Taxay, or talao. — A lake or tank. 

Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudli, Gujarat and Kathiawar. A revenue 
sub-division of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore ; syn. tashil. 

Talukdar. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar ) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Talpub. — The name of a dynasty in Sind. 

Tamakhu, Tambaku.— 1 Tobacco. 

Tamasha. — Entertainment, gala. In sarcastic 
sense, exhibition. 

T ambit. — Tent in the Bombay Presidency. 

Tamtam, tumtum. — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — I n Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed, by damming up a valley, 
in Northern India, an excavation holding 
water. 

Takzim. — L iterally ‘ ‘ organization.” A move- 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India. 

Tapkdae.— S ee Patwari. 

TaraI. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
ot the Himalayas. 

Tari, toddy — The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasae, tussore.— Wild silkworms, an the raisa 
paphia ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Talti. — B rush woodfence or hurdle. 

Tazia. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Huharram festival ; syn. tabut, Marathi, dola. 

Teak. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, XEOTONA 
grandis. 

Telegraphic Transfers. — S ee Council bills. 

Thagi, thuggee.— Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakur. — ( 1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kahattriya in some parts of Northern 
India; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (8) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Thamin. — T he brow-antlered deer, Burma 
CERVUS elm. 

THAN A.— Military or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it. 
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TED or 'I’m. — Locust. 


Tika. — ( l) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

Tika Saheb, — H eir-apparent in several North 
Indian States. 


Tikam.— T he English pickaxe (of which 
“ pikass ” is the common corruption. 44 Tikam” 
is derived in dictionaries from Tilislina— Sharp). 


Tit.— An oilseed, Sesamum indioum ; also 
known as gingeily in Madras. 

Tit AK.— (Short a) the caste mark on the 
forehead among Hindus. 

Tindal, tandel. — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a strip. 

TiPAl, Teapoy. — A table with 3 legs, and henct 
used of any small European style table. 

TiXAR.— Partridge. 

T01A . — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. Shighram. 


TOTE.- — Thu word invariably used by South 
Indian planters to describe their estates. It is 
derived from the Kanarese thota and similar 
words In Tamil and Malayalam meaning an 
estate. 


TsiNE, — Wild cattle fonnd in Burma and to 
the southward, Bos sondaious v syn. baaing 
and banteng. 


Umbar.— A wild flg — (Ficus glomerata). 


works, without pay 
situation; candidate. 

Unit. — A term In famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 


Urdu. — H industan language as spoken aud 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hiudi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Ukiat,, — A wild sheep in North-Western 
India, Ovis vignei. 

Urid, Udid. — A pulse, * black grain * (Pha- 
se OLUS MUNGO). 

Uuus. — Mahomedan feto held in connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint. 

Usar. — Soli made barren by sa'ine efflores- 
eeuce, Northern India. 


Utiiamna.- Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day after the death of a 
person. Among Parsls, a religious ceremony 
held on the third day after the death of a 
person, 


Vawvatdar. — O iiicer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and rnagia- 
barial functions, Baroda ; syn. tahsildar. 


Vaid or Baidya (is also a caste in Bengal).— A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine. 

Vakid.— ( 1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally, 

Veda. — R evealed sacred books of Hindus. 


Vedanta. — T he philosophy of the Upanishads. 
Vihara.— A Buddhist monastery. 

ViMiAGE. — Usually applied to a certain a 


demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 

ViuiAGE Union. — An area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 
Waaz. — Mahomedan sermon. 


Wada or Wadi. — ( 1) An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
closed land near a village. 

’Wake. — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 


Wadi. — L ike “ Sardar.” The Governor of 
Khelat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both 4 4 W ali ’’and 4 4 Mir.” 


Wao. — A step well. 

Watan. — A word of many senses, In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or, cash 
illowanee enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

Wazik.— T he chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet rate. — T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Writer. — S outh Indian equivalent of babu, 

Yama. — H indu god of death. 


Practice cf breath control, etc,, said to give 
supernatural powers. 

YOGI.— A Hindu ascetic who follows tin; Yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over bodily functions. 

Yunani.— L it. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedaus. 

Zabardast. — L it. “Upper hand,” lienee 
strong, oppressive. 

Zabardasti.— O ppression. 

Zamindar.— A landholder. 


Zamxndari.— ( 1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zatnindar; (a) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana.— O f women. Women’s apartment, 
harem. 


Ziauat. — P ilgrimage. Ziarat-gah, any shrine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage, 
Zikk. — C ommemorative prayer said at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saiut. 
Ziba.- — A District. 

ZOR-XAtABT.— Tribute paid to JunagMh 
Darbur by numerous Kathiawar States. 

. Zulu, Zulum. — T yranny, Oppression, : : 
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Manners and Customs. 


Next to the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 

, who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
r ” behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the procincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, Is nude in his pictures and images. 
Brass. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loineloth nearly 
ff .down to the feet. On the Main bar coast, as 
'^umln Burma,, the ends are left loose in front. In 
'w* the greater part ot India, they are tucked up 
W behind— a fashion which Is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up iu folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dross for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Homan toga, Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dross, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may he wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
4^ Is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
? ^ right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
? 4 > the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown In the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay, In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and In Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims, 

; projecting brims: long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, i 


can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or pars!, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
khmedabad or Bhavnagar, 

Fashion Variations.— Fashions often vary 
with e&mate and occupation. The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in his nocket ; yet, as 
’• he must work for long hoursin water, he does 
; not cover his legs, but suspends only a coloured 
„ kerchief from his waist in front. The pnthan 


j of the cold north-west wears loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
olr cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able, Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs . The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover thair feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
Ihe folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. 'Many Mussalman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are go&ha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion. 
In tile Dekhan and iu Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk? and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their headB, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grow it iu 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussulmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in,Hi8 past. Parsis and Chris- 
tiana follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in Imitation of the god 
Shiva, 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose , 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers* the waist 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later— and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects Its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation Is not uncommon. 
Serpents with Several heads, and flowers, like 
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the lotus, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the most popular object of representation is 
gold or silver. 

Caste Marks.—Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as wnen it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
Btamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s coneh and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudrakshu 
elceocarpus gantiruu, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas, 


respectively. The Bingayats, a Shaiva seet^ 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Binga or phallus of their god. 
Balragie, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
leathers. 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
nor may they deck themselves with Powers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn In the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid witli which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other eases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the Sikh Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 


Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Bal, Bhal Shankar, 
Tatacharya, .fijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that in early society tho belief in the 
re-birth oi departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a tew names from the epios, Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black: 
Bhima terrible : Nakula a mongoose : Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shringa a horn. Among 
; the names prevalent at tho present day Hira 
is a diamond : Ratna or Ratan a jewel : Sonu 
! or Cliinna gold : Velli or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
: the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the. Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
Worshipped by them. To. pronounce the name 


of a devil Is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear tho names of human 
beings the reason seems to be that they were 
originally human. 

High-caste practices.— -The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy : Vishnu is 
a pervade? : Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair : Rama is a daughter : 
Bakshmana is lucky: Nat avail a produced the 
first living being • on the primeval waters : 
Ganesha is the Bord of Shiva’s hosts : Dlnakara 
is the luminary that, makes the day : Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : Savitri a ray of light: Tara a star : 
Radha nrosperity : Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments : Briama of the glowing heart, 
Shiva and Vishnu lias each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children : 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. 


Family names.-— When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule, 
that the title Shftrma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriyn’s, 
Gunta to a Vaiahyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
Tills rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
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the first two titles, but the meaning of the I 
"m' other two has changed. Dasa means a slave j 
f or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some I 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous ' 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shi van, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
A Iyer or Aiyaugar to their names. Shastri, 
Acliarya, Boat, Bhattaeharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
< ps Mukcrjl, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanicai profession of studying and teach- 
“ Ing the sacred bool's. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindtl Mai, as in Gldumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 
The Bengali family names, like Bose and Gbose, 
Butt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 

* , Shetj chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 

Nfll a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudaliyar 
wT* and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
w were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers, Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamahedjl, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu. the feminine 
Bai or I)«vl, aw honorific, prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lai a, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 


Professional names. — Family names some- 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal-' 
navis are the names of offices held iu former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘kar’ or ‘wallah* is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chiphrakars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabaria and Bilimorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus Vasudev l’andurang Cliiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev, his 
father's name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Cnip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Slicikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames frequently 
indicate a profession or a place, as in the case 
of Hindus in Western India. Batli wallah, 
Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, Aden- 
wallah and others like them are tell-tale names. 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the ease in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 

Historical. — The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B.C. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature ; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B.O. 250 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows: — 
Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist . . B.0.250— Ellora, Ajant^Kall, 
A.D.750 Sanchi. 

Jalna .« ..A.D.1000— Ellora, Mount Abu, 

1300. Paiitana. 

Brahtulaie&l . .a.D. 600 to Ellora, Elephants, 
the present Orissa, Bbuvancs- 

de>\ wet, Dharwar, 


Ohalukyan ..A.D.1000— 
1200. 

Dra vidian .. A.D.l 350— 
1750. 

Pathan ..A.D.12Q0- 
1550. 


Ellora, Tanjore, Ma- 
dura, Tinnevelly. 
Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
pore. 


1 ndo-Saracenic A.D. 1520 — Lahore, Delhi. Agra, 
1760. Amber, Bljapur. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
by the rook-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period, The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
naaes of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior hails. Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form In the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abn. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint a 
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porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructional 
methods suggest that original types In wood 
have been copied in marble. 

, Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles dilfer little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- i 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central ! 
cell and figures in high relief. The Chalukyan 
style is affected by its northern and southern 
neighbours, taking features from each without 
losing its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan i nva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the ICutub Mosque and Minar, 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence *, but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo-Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors. 
Akbar, Joh'angir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at BIjapar at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials In their decoration, these splendid 
edifioes are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions. 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra Fattehporo-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 

S ’ »s at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedana 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 

" Sculpture. — The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in Isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain giganiio figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
It may bo stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture, 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 


of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Home. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Aianta 
and TOlephanta. The great Trinmrthi in 
the last named of these temples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. 

Painting. — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in 
ancient Greece decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are' those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, aud in Ceylon. These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals during the first (500 
years of the Christian ora. They exhibit all the 
finer characteristic of the best. Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of t?xpression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta Caves remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally rediscovered by officers of the 
Madras army in 1 020. They are painted In a 
species of tempora ; and when first brought to 
light were well preserved, hut they have greatly 
deteriorated owing to the well meant, but 
misguided action of copyists, arid the neglect of 
the authorities. The Niaun’s Government have 
in recent years done a great deal towards the 
preservation and study of these mural paintings. 
The second period of Indian painting owed its 
origin to the introduction of Persian methods of 
painting by the Moghul Emperor Akhar ; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
some exten t the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Enrope during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens In 
India arc of a religious character; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the art 
of the callgraphist. As Its range extended, a 
remarkable BChool of portrait painters) arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight Into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail 
The artists of a Hindu off-Bhodt of this 
movement, known as the Rajput School, were 
less interested in portraiture than in depicting 
poetical and Imaginative subjects. The 
pictures of both branches of the Moghul school, 
although highly decorative in character, were 
not intended for exhibition upon the wails 
of rooms, according to Western practice, and 
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when not used as illustrations or decorations 
; * to manuscript books* were preserved in 
f portfolios. 

Modern Painting.— As the reign of Shah 
jaiian exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzcb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
ho waged in his cherts to bring the whole of the . 
Peninsula under Ida rule ; and partly to the j 
fact of the school of Moghul painting becoming 
t-'H. stereotyped in its practice. Foreign designers, 
i * painters and craftsmen who had been 
I attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shall 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artiatio treatment. 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild of 
* merchants and became a great administrative 
NlDi power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
w*the ancient art of the country. During the 
fr century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
tlw " Company ” was too f ully occupied In 
lighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of. Its ever 
; increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and its derivative style 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
'W% Indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
tire same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
t’K upon tlicir erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
« carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were imported 
from Europe; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in Europe. 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Arche- 
ologists, no official Interest was taken In artistic 
education until the Government of India waB 
transferred to the British Grown in 1859. 

The Schools of Art then Instituted 
throughout England in the 19th Century 
wore imitated in India; and were attached to the 
educational system, which had been pre- 
viously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. The work of the Schools of Art in 
regard to industrial art Is referred to else- 
where ; and as several of them have confined 
. their activities almost exclusively to this 
; branch of the subject it is sufficient to 
mention only the work of a few of tiro Indian 


Art .Schools in the present article. The Calcutta 
school, except for occasional experiments in the 
application of the graphic arts to lithography, 
engraving and stained glass, has become 
chiefly a school of painting and drawing, That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture ; and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts. It is 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reacli the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters, Mr. Ha veil, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India in 1907) banished from 
within its walls every vestige of European 
art ; and claimed that the traditional art 
of India, in its old forms, is not dead, hut 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 yearn, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. 

Bombay School of Art.— The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in modern India 
taken by its successive Principals Messrs. Lock- 
wood Kipling, Griffiths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Burns, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr. Havell. In general the view this School of 
Art lias taken is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial. Industrial, and political 
life of the country, it is not possible for modern 
artists in India to work on purely archaic 
models; and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would he for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediaeval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of Kwo- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
line and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science ol 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments during Mr. Burns, 
administration were the founding of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools. A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
was abolished in 1928. Mr. Burns retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by Mr, W. E. 
Gladstone Solomon, K.i.h.,k.b.o., who retired in 
1987. He was succeeded by the present Direc- 
tor, Mr. 0. R. Garrard, A.R.O.A., e.b.a., n.o.i. 

Mr. Solomon entirely reorganised the courses 
of study. He also, as Chairman of the Govern- 
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ment Art Examinations, revised and recons- 
tructed the code which governs these tests in 
co-operation with the Board of Examiners. 
The result is an efficient system of tests of 
efficiency in Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture ; and the latest development in the 


curriculum has been the introduction in 1935 
of a section devoted to the study of Commercial 
Art. The popularity of the improved curri- 
culum is shown by the great influx of students 
to the School of Art. These now number 
some six hundred including at least sixty-five 
ladies. It is noteworthy that whereas no 
candidates had entered for the Government 
Diploma of Sculpture prior to 1020 in 
the year 1937 no fewer than 54 competed 
in this very advanced test of capacity. 
The life Classes which were organised at 
the end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training; for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class is even more palpable. So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay 
School of Art an a basis of scholarships 
under the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd). As this class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting. This 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Room which was exhibited at Wembley 
in 1924, and found a purchaser in England. 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil* 
sou, the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi. The result of the 
Competition was notified in October 1928, 
when five artists of Bombay, and the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 


missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new Secretariat buildings. The Bombay School 
undertook the decoration of Committee Room 
“A” (in the North Block) and the paintings, 
which were executed in oils on canvas, were 
finished, and successfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middle of September 
1929. These decorations were original compo- 
sitions of life size figures, symbolising the main 
periods of Indian Art, and the different branches 
of the Pine and Applied Arts. In April 1929, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay School into a Department independent 
of tho Director of Public Instruction, the 
Principal (Mr. W. IS, Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director. In October 1930 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London. Tho Exhibition was very well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Press. Tier 
Majesty the Queen Empress graciously patro- 
nised the exhibition and selected several of the 
paintings displayed. 

Exhibiton in London. — The India Society of 
London organised an Exhibition of Modern 
Indian Art in London, which was opened by 
H.H. the Duchess of York at the New Burlington 
Galleries on December 10, 1934. The. most 
instructive feature of this Exhibition was that 
1 the representation of India was secured by means 
of Regional Committees which collected pictures 
and sculptures from their own districts. Thu* 
the respective sections of the Exhibition devoted 
to Bombay and Bengal were compared, and the 
work from Western India received a most 
favourable ■welcome from most of the 
prominent art critics and journals in 
England. The Regional Committee of Bombay 
had selected a varied and fairly representative 
collection of paintings, sculpture, and arehitec- 
I tural drawings. At the request of this Committee, 
the Government of Bombay deputed Mr. Glad- 
stone Solomon to supervise, arrange, and '■ cata- 
logue the Bombay exhibits in London, The whole 
enterprise was a successful demonstration of the 
aims and ideals of the Bombay School' of Paint- 
ing, and since this Exhibition the long-standing 
controversy as to the Bombay methods of art 
training has collapsed though it is hardly to 
he expected that it will not occasionally reassert 
itself in sporadic outbursts hereafter. 
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The architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of tho nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of tho people towards religious fervour of the 
Contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
[Sort, combined with the richness of the country 
to the sterner building materials — these are 
A few of the factors that, contributed to makinu 
ft what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written. 


The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written in 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit oi 
Indian art is foreign to the European and few 


can entirely understand it, while art criticism and 
analysis is a branch oi study that the Indian 
has not as yet developed to its full extent. 
Hitherto the best authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Forghssori attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions; 
and it is sometimes held that he was a mart 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
insight in this particular direction. Fergus* 
son’s classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally &c* 
eepted hitherto. He asserts that there Is no 
stone architecture in India of an carder date 
than two and a halt centuries before the Christ* 
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Ian era, and that ‘ India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
272 to 236.” 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusaon’s first architectural period is 
when the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sancht with its famous Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chailya halls or rock-cut caves of Kuril, 
AJanta, Nusik, Ellara, and Kauheri. A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek Influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression. 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed out later. 

The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory ” at Chit, tore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The lira vidian stylo Is the generic title 
Usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ehora, 
where the remarkable “ Kylas” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as iu the 
case of mere caves) hut also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, hot built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modern Ideas, unprofitable Industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjorc, the temples at Briraugam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

Amongst a vast number of Hindu temples , 
the following may be mentioned as particularly 
worthy of study : — Those at Mukteswara and 
Bhuvaiieswar in Orissa, at Khajuraho, Bin- 
drabun, Udaipur, Benares, Gwalior, <£re. The 
palace of the. Hindu Baja Man Singh at! 
Gwalior is among the most beautiful archit.ee- 1 
tural examples' in India. So also are the 
palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, ]>lg and 

Udaipur, 

Imlo-Sm’Bcenic. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the " Iiido-Saraeenic ” which deve- 
loped after the Mahomt-.dan conquest. Under 
the new Influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and un derweut remarkable modifl- 


cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, becamo a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet "the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represen- 
tations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the cesthetic. and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to tho 
same degree. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style — 
the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur SSikri, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjicl and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
wc havo the great Jumiua Musjld,the Fort, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, &e., 
and the unique Qutb ittinar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
vidualities that differentiated the varieties 
of the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that to the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
and Chainpanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency t.o 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedabad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone, “jali” — 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur Variety 
nf the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Maliomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degiee, indeed the tomb of Mahmud—-the 
well-known “ Gol Gumbaz ” — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
i excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
[though in richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North. 
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The modern architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There 
is first that of the indigenous Indian Ri aster- 
builder ” to be found chiefly in the Indian 
States; particularly those in Rajpatana, 
Second there is that of British India, or o, 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department! has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not bo. 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’a Viceroyalty. 

To the work of the indigenous “ master- 
builder” public attention has of recent years 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has boon pressed that elforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out— -and now 
universally acknowledged— to be a remarkable 
survival— almost the only one left in the world — 
of “living art,” but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 


that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the “indigenous Indian” school 
of archreolo gists already mentioned, and to 
have based their ideas on their own reading of 


the past. They still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but oven within the 
Government services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official view bcitii 
as to arch geology and art, have pointed to the 
“ death ” of all the arts of the past In other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
“another futile revival” 1 Thu .British In India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as wo have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal buildings in. the new Capitol''' 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architects, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India is concerned. The building of .Now , 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a definite verdict. The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posterity. If that 
work has had its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many. 

The controversy of East and IVest, ho we vet- 
vital to the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here, its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the modern build, 
jings of British India as well as examples of the 
“ master builders ” work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. The town of Lnshkur in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modern Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
'in many different forms both civil and religious. 
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The ancient industrial arts of India formed 
t - two distinct groups. The first included those 
. allied to, and dependent upon, architecture; the 
second comprises those applied to articles devoted 
•to religions ritual ; military weapons and 
- trappings, domestic accessories : and to personal 
.- adornment. 

, The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
: style of their design ami the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied. 


Examples of work in both groups are ho numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short re view. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but; space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman’s skill has been most, 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a lew words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
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are Hindu and Mahomedan. The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity ; the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed fordeco- 
rativo purposes ; but in that of the Maftome- 
dans, nearly ail natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote, of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiseriminat- 
ing in their employment of ornament ; the 
Mahomedaus use more restraint. 

Stone Work. — Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges, 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
.Brahminieal Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately Incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as In the case of Greek, Homan and 
Mediaival craft, work, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
liner craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers' art to another material. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers hare been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that, 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be Inexhaustible; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their f ram • 
ihg. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials : veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard Stones was of Italian origin, It proved 
to bo one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam* 
pies of their skill In the form of book rests, tab'* 


les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained, 

Wood Work. — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient woodwork has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than, the 
sixteenth century are to he found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
pieturesqueness and beauty the structural 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal ; while In some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of Ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work- — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
aud still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand ; and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simplest 
Implements, In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing, In this, and in the working of gold anti 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
he taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially ■; 
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applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It Is 
equally true that the highest test of craftsman- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
Slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
Surface, hut can be hidden or disguised of 
one which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, hut judged 
by this test their works often exhibita lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met with. 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. 

Textiles. — The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which _ her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
in stone, wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 


perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Oashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
’Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, arc 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and variety of texture 
no machine-made fabrics have ever equalled 
the finest handwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed by the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made in Europe in the middle ages has been 
produced in India. The nearest approach to 
these is in carpets and rugs. This art was in- 
troduced from Persia ; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest work 
of their instructors either in colour or designs. 
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The ancient monuments of India areas varied j 
as they are numerous. Until a few years ago, 
the earliest known were the brick and stone 
erections of the Maurya period, (3rd century 
B. C.) and some rough stone walls at. the 
ancient city of ltaj agriha of about tl© Oth or 
7th century B. 0. The absence of structures of 
an earlier period wr then supposed to be duel 
to the fact that al previous architecture had 
been of wood and had completely perished. The 
recent excavations, however, at Molieiijo-daro, 
in Sind and at Earappa in the Punjab, have 
completely revolutionised ideas on this subject 
and proved that as far back as the 3rd or 4th 
millennium B.C. and probably much earlier still, 
India was in possession of a highly developed 
civilization with large and populous cities, 
well built houses, temples and public buildings 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, Both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super- 
imposed one upon the ruins of another. 

The structures that have so far been exposed ! 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest are 
the best in style ; those of the first the poorest. 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, hut there are others which appear to 
have been temples and one — of particularly 
massive proportions — is a large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and halls. All were 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were 
of two or more storeys with staircases giving 
access to the upper rooms. In and around the 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities i 
including gold and silver jewellery, engraved 
seals of stone and ivory and paste, copper ira- 1 


plements and vessels, terracotta figurines ami 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain. 

These discoveries establish the existence In 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th ami 3rd 
millennia B.C. of a highly developed' .city life • 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- 
rior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it is a point of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
resemble the common variety grown in 
the Punjab to-day. Besides bread, their 
food appears to have included beef, 
mutton, and pork, the flesh of tortoises, 
turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among 
their domesticated animals were the humped 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, 
the sheep, pig, dog and elephant. Besides 
gold and silver they used copper, tin, 
bronze and lead ; they were familiar with the 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti- 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree 
of proficiency in the jeweller’s and 'potter's arte. 

That they possessed a, well developed system 
of writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
a thousand tablets engraved with well-executed 
animal devices and picfographlc legends in an 
unknown script. The method of disposal of 
the d end at Mohenjo-daro Is uncertain but at 
Harappa two types of burial have been met with, 
namely, complete burials or fractional along, with 
funerary pottery, and « pot burials ", Only 27 
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the latter were found to contain skulls and 
human hones and are seemingly post exposure; 
fractional burials. j 

'Phis Indus Valley culture has now been 
traced iu the South-east as far as llupar in the 
Ambala District, relatively close to the water- 
shed of the Sutlej and Jumna and it is there- 1 
fore highly improbable that this civilization; 
was confined to the Indus Valley and there can 
hardly be any reasonable doubt that future} 
researches will trace it into the valley of the | 
Ganges. On the south-east, this prehistoric; 
culture has been traced upto Lirobdi State 
in Kathiawar. Of the long period of more 
\ than 2,000 years that separate the pre-historic j 
monuments referred to above from the historic 1 
y!r period of India, little or nothing is yet known 
w but there is every hope that this gap incur 
knowledge may he filled in by further excava- 
tions. From the time of the Mauryas, £.<?., 3rd 
century B.C., the history of architecture and 
the formative arts of India is clear and can be 
traced with relative precision. The financial 
stringency caused by the world economic de- 
pression caused almost the suspension of 
excavation in these areas but there are welcome 
signs of a revival of activities in the near future. 
Monumental Pillars.-— The monuments 

which have come down to us from the Maurya 
period, include, besides the- caves to be referred 
to. below, r, ho wooden palisade (4th century B.C.) 
which surrounded the ancient city of Patali* 
putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
section lias been exposed, the rock and pillar 
edicts of Asoka (Circa 250 B.C.), the remains 
of a large pillared hall constructed by tbo same 
emperor at Pataliputra, a number of brick 
stupas and a monolithic rail which originally 
surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnath near 
Benares. Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
are known besides the Elephant capital 
of a 14th at Sankisa and a fragment of a 15th 
at, Benares. Ten of them bear his inscriptions. 
Of these the Lauriya-Nnndangarh column in 
the Cha nparan District, Tirhut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz., a Persepolltan bell, abacus, 
aud crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
humed at Sarnath near Benares. The lour 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy, and originally supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law of piety preached by the 
Buddha. Several pieces of this wheel were found 
and are now preserved in the Archaeological 
Museum at Sarnath. Of the post-Asokan period 
one pillar (B.C. 150) stands to the north-east of 
Besimgar In the Gwalior State, another in front 
of the cave of Kuril (A.D. 70), and a third at 
Bran in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th 
Century A.D, All these are of stone ; but there 
is one of iron also. It is near the Qatb Minor 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been erected by a king Called Chandra 
identified with Chandragupta II, (A.D, 875. 
413) of the Gupta dynasty. It is wonderful 
" to find the Hindus as that ago forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
oven in : Europe to a very late date, and not : 
frequently oven now.’* Pillars of Inter style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency, No less than twenty exist 


in the South Kar-ara District. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
bidri, not far from Mangalore. Art interesting 
discovery was lately made concerning the Iron 
Pillar at Dhar, Central India. The Pillar is 
like that at New Delhi, one of those large sized 
products of ancient Indian metal workers which 
have excited tlie admiration of modern metal- 
lurgists. The Pillar is now broken in three 
pieces, measuring together more than 43 feet 
in length, and there is reason to believe that, a 
fourth piece 7 feet long lias disappeared. The 
date and purpose of the Pillar were uncertain 
until a recent discovery which is of an inscription 
of the. time of the Paraniara King Blioja of Dhar, 
A. D. 908-1053, fragments of which were found 
in a Dhar mosque which occupies the site of a 
grammar school established by that King. This 
is held to fix the period when the pillar was made. 
Monastery No. 9 lately brought to light, at 
Nalanda, the tile of one of the ancient univer- 
sities, contained 75 bronze and stone images 
representing Buddhist aud Brahmanical gods 
and goddesses, A copper plate previously found 
j at Nalanda recorded the donation of a Pula 
king of Bengal at the request of Balaputra of 
, tlie Sailendra dynasty of Suvarnnadvipa 
Sumatra), and it was surmised that tlie Nalanda 
bronzes were either made at Nalanda by 
Javanese artists or brought from Java, Tlie 
discovery of the new lot of bronze statues at 
Nalanda and another magnificent collection 
from Kurkihar, now in tlie Patna Museum and 
finally of a four-chambered smelting furnace at 
Nahiuda finally disproves this conclusion and 
shows that all the bronze images discovered in 
Bihar were the work of local metal-casters. 

Topes. — Stupa 8, known as dagabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hidden iu a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene ol notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends . Though we know 
that the ancient Jain as built stupas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. A notable 
structure of this kind which existed until recent 
times, was the Jaina stupa which stood on the 
KankaliTila site at Muttra and yielded a large 
number of Jaina sculptures now deposited in 
t the Provincial Museum at Lucknow. Of those 
l belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
j Sandhi in Bhopal is the most intact and entire 
of its class. It consists of a low circular drum 
supporting a hemispherical dome of loss diameter. 
Hound the drum is an open passage for cireum- 
, ambulation, and the whole is enclosed by a mas- 
sive atone railing with lofty gatcB facing the 
cardinal points, The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate basreliefs. The original 
stupa, which was of brick and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erected by Asoka at the same time as ids lion- 
crowned pillar near the south gate, but as 
Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, its outer casing of stone, 
the railing and the gateways were at , least 150 
! and 200 years later, respectively. Other famous 
. Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
I of Sarnath, Bharhut in Nagftndh State, O. I., 
Amravati and Nagarjuidkonda in the Madras 
i Presidency, and Plprahwa on the Nepalese 
frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut lias 
lehtirely disappeared, having been utilised 
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(or building villages, ami what remained of the, 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short- 1 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stories of the Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is. unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums. The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
lfeppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed, 
The inscription, according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relies being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. If 
this interpretation is correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddha Immediately after lus demise. 

Caves. — Of the rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa, Uarli, 
Kanheri, Junnar, Nasik and Badami intlieBom- 
bay Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam's 
Dominions, Bagh in Gwalior State Barabarl 
and Nagarjuni 16 miles north of Gaya, 
and Udayagiri and Khandagiri 20 miles 


of these caves \ 
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from Cuttack in Orissa. 'The caves i 
belong to the three principal sects into which 
ancient India was divided, viz., the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jainaa. The earliest caves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjuni 
which were excavated by Asoka and his grand- 1 
son Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhaliputta Gosala. 
The next earliest caves aro those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and cavo No. 0 at Ajanta and 
No. 1« at Nasik. They have been assigned 
to 200 B.C. by Fergusson and Dr. Burgess. 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall’s recent researches and 
from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist cave* 
are of two types — the chaityas or chapel caves 
and viharae or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. i 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas. The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells. Id the later 
viharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha. 
Hardly a chaityu is found without one or more 
viharas adjoining it. Of the Hindu cave tem- 
ples the group at Badami is earliest in date 
but that at Eiephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier thus the 7th century A.D. 
But by far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as Kailasa at ifillora. 

It is on the model of a complete structural 
temple hut carved out of solid roek. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by tire 
Itashtrakuta king, Krishna 1, (A. D, 70S), 
Who may still be seen in the paintings in the 


paintings/ Perhaps, the best p 
these are those at- Ajanta, which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A.D. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first, made by Major Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace in 
1S66. The lost ones were again copied by John 
Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half of 
whose work was similarly destroyed by a tire at 
South Kensington. They were last copied 
by lady Ilerringham during 1909-11. .Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have been reproduced in a volume brought out 
by the India Society. Another group of caves 
where equally interesting though less well 
preserved paintings exist is found at Bagli in 
Gwalior State. These eaves form the subject 
of a monograph issued by the India Society. 

Gandhara Monuments.— -On the north-west, 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas, among which wo notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, friezes of nude Erotes bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish tiro 
influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Slmh-ii-ki-JDiiuri, 
which was explored in 3.909, brought to 
Sight several interesting sculptures of this 
school together with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 

S eriod. The inscription on the casket left no 
ouht as to the mound being the stupa raised 
over a portion of the body relies of Budclhu by the 
Indo Scythiau king Kaniahka. They were 
presented by Lord Minto'a Government to the 
Buddhists o* Burma and are now enshrined at 
Mandalay. To about tho same age belong the 
stupas at Manikyala iu the Punjab opened hv 
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lianjit Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and 
Court, in 1880. Some of them contained coins 
of Kanishka. There was brought to light at 
Taxila during the winter of 1932-33 what proved 
to be the largest monastery so far unearthed in 
north-west India. In it there was an inscription 
dated in the year 134 of an unspecified era anil 
roughly corresponding with the year 76 A/D. 
Tho record is regarded as i mport ant because, of 
the assistance it gives in dating Gandhara 
sculptures in various parts. 

Structural Temples.— Of this class the 
earliest examples are the Varalia temple at 
Deogarh, District Jhansi, another temple at 
Sanchi, the brick temples at Uhitsnntrm in tin- 
district of Cawnpore. and the temples alTigown, 
Nachna, Bran and Hhimniraali of which belong to 
the Gupta period and a later one at Tigowa In 
the Central Provinces, In South India wu have 
two more examples «<»*., Lad Khan and Durgn 
temples at Aihole in Bijapur, the latter of which 
cannot be later than the eighth century A.D. 
Tho only common characteristic is fiat rtmf.i 
without spires of any kind. In other respect! 


ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine, they arc entirely different and already hero we 
Of the Ja na caves the earliest are at Khanda- mark the beginning of the two Myles. Indo* 
gin and Udayagiri ; those of the mediaeval type, Aryan and Dravldlan, whose differences become 
in India Sahha at Mora ;and those of the latest more and more pronounced from the ?fch ecu- 
period, at Ankai m Nasik. The ceilings of many tury onwards. In the Indo- Aryan- style, the 
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*. most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, j 
■md in tlie Dravidian to the horizontal. The 
salient feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the lirst 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
style is that of the Mamallapuram Baths, or 
‘ Seven Pagodas on the seashore to the south 
of Madras.’ They are each hewn out of a block- 
ed granite, and are rather models of temples 
than rat.hs. They are the earliest examples' of 
typical Dra vidian architecture, and belong to 
the nh century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kaiiasanath at Conjee- 
veratn, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Fattadkal of the Bijapui 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at lillora, referred to ] 
above. Of the later Dra vidian style the great \ 
temple at Tan jo re and the Srirangam temple i 
near Trlchinopoly are the best examples. I 

Intermediate between these two main styles i 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Ohalukyan by Fergusson. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
‘the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian i.» 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan, Some fine examples of this type exist, 
at Daihbal, Itattihali, Tilliwalli and 11 an gal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it is in Mysore among the temples at. JTallebid 
Bolur, and Boronathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection. 

Saracenic Architecture.— This begins in 
India with the 18th century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
Their first mosques were constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Arhai-din-ka-jfiompra at Ajmer 
and that near tlie Qutb Minar are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. Tiie 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamish and Ala-ud-din 
Khilji are typical examples. Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang’s 
tomb, Jaliaz Malial and Hisuiola Malial as 
the most, notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans, Thc- 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Pattdua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buddings of this type, the 
most, important of which are the Adina Masjid of j 
Sikam'iar Shah, the Ekiakhi mosque, Barad-J 
wari Masjid, and so forth. The Bahraani 
dynasty of (Mfoarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
the groat mosque of Gulbargft, which differs 
from all mosques in India ip having the whole 


central area covered over so that what in others 
would bo an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. “ Of the various forma 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed,” 
says Fergusson, “that; of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant.” 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
worx of the perforated atone windows in Sidl 
Sayyid's mosque, the carved niches of the 
dinars of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabs and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything o? tlie sort, 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style is so essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adjl Shahi dynasty of Bjja- . 
pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the 3a mi Masjid. 
Sagan Mahal, Mititar Malial, Ibrahim Bauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gmnbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among tlie emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are tlie most typical 
structures. “The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah .Tahan to a delicate 
elegance and reiinement of detail,” Audit 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, tlie Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mamtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Mott Masjid in Agra Fort Is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of his time. 

Inscriptions. — We now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India and are particularly numerous 
in South India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Bralimi and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
flned to the north-west of India. Brahini was 
read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kharoshthi script was written from 
right to left, and was amoditted formof the an- 
cient Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Pun- 
jab during the periodof the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4t.h century A.D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference lias been made above. One group of 
ithese has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-cast of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Girnar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauli in OriBBa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Jonnagirl in Madras show- 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory hold 
by hin>. The reference in ids Bock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio 
chus II. of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphtm, and 
so forth is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B.C. 260 as the date of his coronation. His 
Rummindei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all donbb, 
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the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed* Another noteworthy record is the 
inscription of the Besnagar pillar. I'he pillar 
had been known for a lone time, but Sir John 
Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on it. It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Gatuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described as an envoy of King Antial- 
kidas of Taxila. Heliodoros Is herein called 
a Bhagamta, which shows that though a 
Greek lie had become a Hindu and a 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Salra and was 
thus an Imlo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand fcine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at the different periods the 
Inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are 'forlorn and 
blind.* 

Archaeological Department.— As the arcli- 
reological monuments of India must attract 
the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archfoologieal Department. The work 
of this Department is primarily two-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
they established the Archfoologieal Survey of 
India find entrusted It to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archfoology. The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, of ten without expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 8 } lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
} conservator, Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and his 
post and that of the Director-General were 
| abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
l cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matter was taken by Lord Curzon’s Government 
who established most of the Archaeological 
Circles that now obtain, placed them on a perma- 


nent footing and united them together under.- 
the control of a Director- General, provision being 
also made for subsidising local Governments out 
of imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and relies 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient situs and 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt., o.i.e,, late Director-General 
of Archaeology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair and excavation was prose- 
cuted. Under later Diroctors-Gonnral it was 
continued with equal vigour (the present D. G. i» 
Jtao Bahadur 1C. N. Dikshit)and the result of it is 
manifestin the presentalteredjcoiulitions of many A 
old and historic buildings and in the scientific 


excavation ofburiedsit.es such as Taxila, Patali- 
putra, Sanchi in the Bhopal State, Sarnath near 
Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Pahrapiir in Bengal 
and Nagarjunikonda in Madras and in the Indus 
Valley at Hnrappa in the Punjab and Mohcnjo- 
daro in Sind. Of all these works those of most 
gcneralinterestarethe Mohenjo-duro excavations 
for here the Archaeological Department -have 
unearthed remains of prehistoric cities dating 
back to 3000 B.O. and further. Tho - Archaeologi- 
cal Survey has devoted considerable attentionto 
the organization and development of museums as 
centres of research and educations. It maintains 
the archaeological section of the Indian Museum'" 
at Calcutta, small museums at the Taj, and at 
the Ports at Delhi and Lahore, the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum at New Delhi and 
lias erected local museums at the excavated 
sites .of Taxila, Sarnath, Nalanda, Mohanjo-ilaro 
and Harappa with the object of keeping the 
small movable antiquities recovered at these 
sites in close association with the structural 
remains to which they belong, so that they 
may be studied amid their natural surroundings 
and not lose focus and meaning by being 
transported to some distant place. 

The opigraphtail material dealt with by the 
Archaeological Survey lias enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and in great,; 


to be established on a firmer basis and in greater « 
detail. The “Epi graph ia lmlica” is now in the f 
grd volume, a revised edition of the Asokajl 
inscriptions has been recently published, while % 


the companion volume of post. Asokan Brained 
inscriptions is under preparation along 
with two others devoted to the records, of f, tip 
Gupta and Kalachuri epochs. The volume of 
work done in South India, which is particularly 
rich in Hthlc records, will be apparent front 
the fact that over 20 , 00 *) inscriptions have been 
copied and noticed in the Annual ‘Reports on 
South Indian epigraphy and a large number 
published in eztenso. 
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For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed to the Local Government, 


and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation ami made 
suggestions for the future. The essentia! point 
in this letter are indicated below : 

“In India we have already a standard time 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which Is fib, 2tm. 4 
10 s. in advance of Greenwich. Mmibirh 
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Bmetoon local time is used upon the railways hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
»*nd telegraphs of Burma, and is fih. 24m. 47s. would be known as Indian Standard Time: 
™ ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these and the difference between standard and local 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered time at the places mentioned below would be 
relation to Greenwich time. approximately as follows, the figures represent* 

India inve several tiine.a big minutes, and .3?. and S. meaning that the 
•‘The Government of India nave several time gtandard time ig in advance of or behind local 

been ^n^^towhntolino bime respectively:— Dibrugarh 51 S„ Shillong 38 

fndia and in BntfMja and urtefl to .fall into lme a Calcutta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
with the rest of the 1 ^turned ^o tbT Lahore 33 F., Bombay 39 F., Peshawar 44 F., 
the Koyal Society has once more returnea to tne « , 5 « *■ ’ -niiatta w- 

attack. The Committee of that Society which K.arucnib« a., Quetta oai, 
advises the Government of India upon matters •> This standard time would be as much as 54 
connected with its observatories, writes: • Ihe and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
Committee think that; a change from Madras time and Rangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5} system of Burma is not connected with that of 
r*^L hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
JfcFment upon the existing arrangements: but that, namely, Bangoon local time, it is not suggested 
* for international scientific purposes the hourly that Indian Standard Time should he adopted 
zone system, making the time. •> hours in advance in Burma. It is proposed, however, that in* 
of Greenwich in the west, and it hours in advance stead of using Bangoon Standard Time as at 
in the east of India would be preferable. present, which is fill. 2 ini. 47s. in advance of 

“Now if India were connected with Europe Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele* 
their continuous rail way systems all of which had graphs, which would be cne hour in advance 
adopted tiie European hour-zone system, it would of Indian Standard Time, or 01 hours ahead of 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 97° 30' E. longitude. The change would bring 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States Burma time into simple relation both with 
as Gape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to European and with Indian time, and would 
jg&s^tier to follow the example of that and some (among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
f^other similarly situated colonies and to adopt muniention with other countries. 

the first suggestion. .... ... . , . „ 


fimt tills win hr. thn hnttnr “Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
E “Jr „ vious obieetionR to railways and telegraphs for the whole of the 

il™'.. 1 ariutrarv lino ° riuht across 8 the Indian Empire. Its general adoption for all 

richest and most populous portions of India, and Mt^^looa^nmu^tv^n 

so as to bisect all the. main linos of coimmmi- 1>C t0 tic local community in 

cation, and keeping times differing by an hour u 

on opposite sides of that line. India has be- lb ia difficult to recall, without a sense or 

come accustomed to a uniform standard in the bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
Madras time of the railways ; and the substitu- by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
tion for it of a double standard vvould appear that were entertained if Standard Time was 
to be a retrograde, step ; while it would, in ail adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
probability, be strongly opposed by tiie railway error. The Government scheme left local 

■«va authorities. Moreover, • It is very desirable bodies to decide whether or not they would 

K%that whatever system is adopted should be adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
if : followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
it is certain that the double . standard would twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
the fact that railway differed from local time, proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
the acceptance of the former instead of the and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
totter by PWPto generally over a large part of opposing element in the Municipality brought 
India. The one greatadvantage which the second in a side resolution, bv which the Municipal clonks 
possesses over the first alternative is, mat under wer e put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
the former, the difference between local and minutes behind Standard Time. On the 1st 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: January 1900 all the railway and telegraph 
whereas under the latter it will e ven exceed an docks in India were put at Indian Standard 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
than that of keeping two different times on the Calcutta time; but in Bombay local time is 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs retained only in the docks which' are maintained 
"It is proposed, therefore, to put on ail the by the Municipality and in the establishments 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
50s. They would then represent a time 5 1 Time is universal. 


It is difficult to recall, without a sense or 


Coinage, Weights anil Measures 


As tlie currency of India is based npovs tlio 
rupee, statements with regard to money s»re 
generally expressed In rupees, nor has It been 
found possible in all eases to add a convera on 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Its. 1,000=£100). But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fail in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of sliver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange vaiue 
of the runee to Is. 4d.. and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Its. 15— £1. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
Hie Committee appointed in the previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2s. instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System). 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and erorea. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Es. 1.00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs, 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666.667 
after 1899. With the rupee at is, 6d. a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,500 and a crore is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 


Coinage.— Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as I£d., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pics. 


The scales used generally throughout Northern 
India and less commonly in Madras and stan- 
dardized. in Bombay Presidency under the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, may 
be thus expressed as one snaiiud«40 seers; 
one seor~80 tolas. The actual weight of seer 
varies greatly from district to district and even 
from village to village in India except in Bombay 
Presidency. In the standard system the tola 
is of ISO grains, and seer thus weighs 2.057 lbs, 
and the maund 82. 28 lbs. This standard itfy4 


also used in official reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, tlior 
universal custom In India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Tims, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount of money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money, 

In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure, oi 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. If. may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices . 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe^jft 
daily at small shops, where pennyworths <„r* 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denomination; 
without, having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be. misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the, value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rnpee=(abOut) 3 lb. for 2s., 2 seers per 
rupee=(about) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square, measure- 
ment in India generally is the bwhn, which 
varies greatly in different parts of tins country, . 
But areas have been expressed in this wort' :> 
either in square miles or in acres. 


Proposed Reforms. — Indian weights anti 
measures have never been settled upon at 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a. way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns ami villager 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. If wo take, for instance, f,he maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunda as there are article* 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be* 
tween district and district the state of affairs, 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 484 seers la 
Cawnpore, 40 in Muttra, 72| in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 50 In Moradabad, 43| in flaharanpnr, 
50 in Bareilly, 46 In Fyzabad, in Stmh- 
Jchanpnr, 51 in Goshnugnntra, The remind 
varies throughout all India in mi Use Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 Iba, to the Vaefon? 
maund of 74 lbs. 10 oz, li drs., the Bombay • 
maund of 28 lbs,, which apparently answer,* 


Weights. -The various systems of weights ! 
used in India combine uniformity of scales with 

inuqcnso variations in the weights of uqits. ’ to tho Forest Department maund hi use at tlw f 
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ji’ael Depot, and the Madras niaund. Which 
%*ome authorities estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry.— These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefi- 
nitely.* There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of tilings 
causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during 
10 years past to solve the problem of universal 
kunits of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
nsaund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “lead” which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 185)0-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
Waken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their Anal report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of jirocecding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied over 
large areas subject to many diverse cohdi- 
. tioiia of trade and social life would not result 
|>in bringing about the desired reform ho success- 
fully as a “ lead ” supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, tavoir fairc, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr. Bimcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the Same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1918, i 
when the following committee Was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew • 

- Mr, 0. A. Silberrard (President). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, 

Mr. Raatomji Pardoonji. 


. This Committee reported, in August laid, 
m favour of a uniform system of weights to bo 
adopted in India based on the iso grain tola. 
Tuc report says:— Of ail such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of tile United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which tlio 
committee think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommended arc ; — 


8 khaskhas 
8 chawals 
8 rattis 
12 mashes or ■ 


4 large y wes 
2 lies 

5 lies or 2 j iuub 

1 mat 

2 nearnug 
100 tikals 

The tola is the tola of 180 


1 large ywe 
1 pe 
1 mu 
1 mat 
1 n games 
1 tikal [vies. 
= 1 poikfcha or 
trains, equal to 


the rupee weight.. The vise has recently been 
fixed at 3’ 00 lbs. or 140 tolas. 

Government Action.— The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, hut they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In those they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
tile heading “Weights'’, near the commence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- . 
meats. At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that “if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will bo prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at present they con-; 
j aider that any such step would be premature. 

Provincial Government Action.— Amongst 
the various Provincial Governments in India, 
Bombay Government is the only one which has 
takon action to standardize the weights and 
measures, etc., used in trade in the Presidency. 


Tie Peoples of India. 


It 3s essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowdiere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Rajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther, i'he typical 
inhabitants of India — the Dravidians — differ al- 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these, foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry llisley (Caste, Tribe and Race, 
Indian Census Report, 1901 ; the Gazetteer oi 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
0) into seven main physical types. There would 
be eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranian, represented by the 
Baipoh, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turki and Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey; hair on face plentiful; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Baj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Rajputs, Kliattris, and 
Juts. This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dra vidian, comprisingthe Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
. ture of Scythian and Diavldian elements. Tills 
type Is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of these characters, : 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying i 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight; in the / lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

. The. Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of Raj- 
putana. and in Bihar and represented in its up- 1 


lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the no3e 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans ; the 
stature la lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo- Aryans while the lower members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. The 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dra vidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
rnedans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups. ■ 
The head is broad; complexion dark; hair on 
face usually plentiful ; stature medium ; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within iis own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of CUota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Hanots of Lahti! and Kulu ; the Lepehas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim the Limbus, Murals and 
Gurungs of Nepal; the Bndo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on faee scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose line to broad, fate 
characteristically flat ; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chora Nagpur. Its most 
characteristic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the statures 
is short or below mean; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark; head 
long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, been pies the oldest geological formation In 
India, the medley of forest* clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch* 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyns to Cape' 
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-^Comorin. On the east and the west of the 
-!**• Dpninsular area the domain of the Dra vidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
It reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo- Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 

Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidlan 1 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Dears, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Eangoon and Singapore, he Is 1 
recognisable at a glance by his black skin, his 
. squat figure, and the negro-like proportion of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 1 
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deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among thorn traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt into each other insensibly ; and although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
traet to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


The progress of urbanisation in India— if 
there has been any progress at all— has been 
verv slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being a little more than one per 
cent. The percentage of the urban population 
to the total is only 11, which however shows an 
increase of 0.8 per cent, Bince the last census, 
due partly to the natural increase, of the pre- 
existing urban population and partly to migra- 
' >£ tion from rural areas. The percentage of urban 
^SP^nopulation ranges from 3.4 in Assam to 22.6 
in Bombay which is the most urbanised of the 
major provinces. Compared to this, the urban 
population in France is 49 percent., in Northern 

distribution of population in groups of towns according to size 
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Ireland 50.8 per cent., in Canada53.7 per cent, 
in the U. S. A. 56.2 per cent, and in England 
and Wales 80 per cent. 

The greatest degree of growth has been in the 
number of towns with a population of from 
20,000 to 50,000, the total population of which 
is now nearly double that of towns of 60,000 to 
100,000. All classes of towns have increased 
in population, except those with populations 
of between 5,000 and 10,000 and those having 
under 5,000. Thus the large industrial and 
semi-industrial towns have benefited at the 
expense of the smaller towns. 


1931. 

1921. 

Percentage of total 
Population. 

Places. 

Population. 

Places, j 

Population. 

•31 

•21 

•11 

•01 

•91 

699,406 

352,837,778 

087,981 

318,942,480 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

696,831 

313,852,351 

085,065 

286,467,204 

891 

89,8 

90.6 

90.1 

90.5 

2,575 

38,985,427 

2,316 

32,475,276 

11 

10.2 

9.4 

9.9 

9.5 

38 

9,674,032 

35 

8,211,704 

2.7 

2.6 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

05 

4,672,113 

54 

3,517,749 

1.3 

1.1 

.9 

1.2 

1.1 

268 

8,091,288 

200 

5,968,794 

2.3 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.0 

543 

7,449,402 

451 

6,220,889 

2.1 

1.9 

2 

2.2 

1.9 

987 

6,992,832 

885 

6,223,011 

2 

2 

1.9 

2 

2.1 

674 

2,205,760 

691 

! 2,338,129 

.6 

■ 7 

■ 6 

.6 

.6 


' Urban Areas 

Towns having 100,000 
and over . . . . 

Towns having 50,000 to 

100,000 .. ., 

Towns having 20,000 to 

50.000 

Towns having 10,000 to 

20.000 

Towns having 5,000 to 

10,000 

Towns having under 
: 5,000 .. . . 


Migration.— Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 780,646 were enumerated as horn 
in other parts of the world. Of these 595,078 
are of Asiatic birth, 118,089 of European birth 
and 17,379 others. The emigration from India 
is approximately 2.6 million, the balance of 
migration being against India. 

Nearly all of these migrants are resident in 
other parts of the British Empire. There are 
about 165,500 Indians in the Union of South 
«y^Afrie&* of whom 142,978 are found in Natal. 
r There are 26,769 in Kenya ; the other overseas 
Indian communities in order of size are Mauri- 
2 


tius 268.870, Trinidad and Tobago 138,667, 
British Guiana 130,540, Fiji 75,117 and much 
smaller numbers in Tanganyika, Jamaica, 
Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong Kong. There are 
about 11,000 Indians scattered in numbers of 
under 2,000 in various other parts of the British 
Empire and probably about 9,000 in the British 
Isles. The total number of Indians in the 
Empire outside India is 2,300,000. Outside the 
Empire there are about 100,000 Indians, 25,000 
in the Dutch East Indies, 35,000 in Dutch 
Guiana, 7,500 in Madagascar ana smaller num- 
bers in Portuguese Bast Africa, the U. S, A., 
Persia, Iraq and other countries. 



34 Changes in Population, 

The Chart below gives at a glance the changes in India's population in the decade 1921-31-~tlie 
total, sex, urban rural and literacy, __________ f ‘ 


millions total male female rural urban literate 

POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION 
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RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it is coloured by 
politics and racialism. As the Year Bool 
aimB at being impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. As a matter of fact, Dr. Hutton, 
the Commissioner for the latest census, refers 
to an excess of zeal on tho part of all parties 
to register as many adherents as possible in view, 
of the possibility of a communal franchise based 
on the census returns. “ So high did feeling 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab”, 
he says, "that disputes as to whether a man 
was Adi Dharmi (Adherent of the original reli- 


gion) or Sikh added to a number of affrays and 
at least to one homicide. Speaking broadly, 
of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 
3 follow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 
tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religious 
are set out in the following table : — 


Beligion. 


Actual 
number 
in 1921. 

(000*s 

omitted.) 


Proportion j 
per 

10,000 of 
population in 
1921. | 


(Variation 
per cent, 
(Increase + 
Decrease — ). 
1911-1921. 


r Hindu 

Arya 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist . . . . . ■ . . . . . . 

Iranian LZoroastrian (Parsi)] 

Musalman 

Christian 

Primitive (Tribal) .. . 

Miscellaneous (Minor religions and religions not returned) 


239,195 

6,824 

-f-10‘4 

468 

15 

+92'1 

4,336 

' 124 

+38*9 

1,252 

36 

+ 6*2 

12,787 

365 

+10*5 

110 

3 

+ 7*8 

77,678 

2,216 

+ 13 

6,207 

179 

+32*5 

24 

1 

+10*9 

8,280 

236 

—15*3 

571 

16 

+ 3,072*6 


A feature of the above table is easily the large 
increase in the number of those returned as 
“miscellaneous”. This is explained by the 
fact that the latest census grouped all those 
who returned their religion as Adi-Hindu, 
Adi-Dravida, etc., under “miscellaneous'’. 

The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per cent, of tho popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
«.■ Central India tracts, Bajputana and Bombay, 
a* • Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Pr' ;: Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind, They form about 
32 per cent, of the population of Assam, 16 per 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent, 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
In the Punjab and the Jains in Bajputana, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Beligionsare ohlefly found in Bihar and Orissa, ; 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, I 


Burma, Madras, Bajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

Christians.-— The Christian community now 
numbers just 6J millions of persons in India 
or 1.79 per cent, of the population. This 
constitutes an increase of 32. 6 per cent, over the 
last census of which 20 per cent. 1 b ascribed to 
conversions during the decade 1921-31. Nearly 
60 per cent, of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim 35 persons in every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and as large a proportion as 27 per cent. In 
Cochin and 81 . 6 per cent, in Travancore. Else- 
where the Christians are scattered over the 
larger Provinces and States of India, the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th In Burma and on that of 26th 
In India. The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 852,837,778, viz., British Terri- 
tory 271,526,938 and Indian States 81,810,846 
giving an increase of 24,670,742 In British 
Territory and 9,224,556 In Indian States. 

The following table shows the percentage 
.of variation in the country's population at the 


last two censuses and in the last 60 years:— 


— 

1921 . j 
■ to 
1631. 1 

1911 1 

to ! 
1921. 

[ , 1881 
to 

1 1981. 

Whole India .. 

+10.6 

■’ +1.2 

+89.0 

Provinces 

+10.0 

+1.8 | 

+86.8 

States .. 

+12.8 

1 +1.0 1 

+46.6 


CENSUS OF INDIA 1931 -Population of Provinces ana States. 



Census of India IBZl—Ooniinued 


Province, State or Agency. 




Population of Principal Towns— 


Population of Principal Towns, 
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AGE AND SEX. «? 

The table below shows the age distribution of 10,000 males and females of the Indian J 
population by 10-yearly age groups at the last two censuses:— 


Age-group. 

1931. 

1921. 

Age-group. 

1931. 

1921. 

| Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

j Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males, j 

I Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males, 

0 — 10 

2,802 

2,889 

2,673 

2,810 

40—50 

96S 

891 

1,013 

967 

10—20 

2,086 

2,062 

2,087 

1,896 

50—60 

561 

545 

619 

60GA 

20—30 

1,768 

1,856 

1,640 

1,766 

60—70 

269 

281 1 

347 1 

377 1 

30— ‘40 • • 

1,431 

1,351 

1,461 

1,398 

70 and over. 
Mean age . . 

115 

23.2 

125 
22.8 ) 

160 
24.8 1 

180 ' 
24.7 


The mean age in India is only 23.02, as 
against 30.6 in England and Wales. The rate 
of infant mortality in India in the decade 
1921-31 showB an appreciable reduction on the 
rate of the previous decade, even if allowance 


be made for the heavy mortality of the influenza 
years. It is in the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found. The table below 
shows the rates from 1925 to 1930 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING. 


City. 

1925. 

1920. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. » 

Bombay 

357 

255 

316 

314 

301 

298 

Calcutta .. 

326 

372 

340 

276 

259 

268 

Madras 

279 

282 

240 

289 

259 

246. 

Rangoon 

352 

320 

294 

341 

321 

278 

Lucknow 

260 

287 

256 

301 

269 

329 

Lahore 

222 

241 

201 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur 

258 

302 

254 

299 

291 

270 

Delhi 

183 

238 

201 

210 

259 

199 1 


Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
habitation and child-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mother and through 
her of the child. If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to tho 
dangers of death in the early months of life 
from diarrhoea or dysentery. According to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility and malformation, 
Including premature birth, respiratory diseases 
eoming^next, then convulsions, then diarrhoea | 

.Sex Ratio-— The figures of the population, 
of India by sexeB, as recorded by the latest 
census, show a further continuation of the steady! 
fall fn the proportion of females to males that! 


has been going on since tho beginning of this 
century. This shortage of females is charac- 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries. The 
female infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than tho male, hut in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of hearing 
children too early and too often. A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
tho case in India as a whole. The all-India 
ratio is 001 females per 1,000 males for Muslims 
and 951 females per 1,000 males for Hindus. 
The only provinces in which there is actually 
an excess of women over men are Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provinces 
can be added if Berar be excluded. Where 
females are in excess, the excess is still most 
marked in the lower castes and does not always 
extend to the higher. Among the aborig inally 
tribes, however, the numbers of the two sexds 
are approximately equal. 


Social and Economic Conditions . 
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Marriage.— The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The custom of polyandry is 
recognized as a regular institution among same 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India, ft is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is refleeted in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
--Where the proportion of married women to 
.. quarried men is exceptionally low, hut otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 

The table below shows the percentage for 
each sex of married persons who are under the 
age of 15 years : 

Number per 1,000 of total married who are under 
15 years. 


Provinces, etc. 


*®**liidia 
Burma . . 
India Proper 
Hindus . . 
Muslims 
.Tains 

Tribal .... 
Sikhs . . 
Christians 


Males. Females. 


161.8 

164.1 

174.8 


Widows and Remarriage.— -Infant marriage 
naturaHy involves infant widowhood, a feature 
of no significance where remarriage is allowed, 
but of serious importance where it Is not. 

- Widows among Hindus numbered just under 
frtfTo millions in 1931 ; hut the general ratio of 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921. 
In the 1921 census there were 175 widows 
in every 1,000 females, a figure which had fallen , 
-*i 1931 to 155. It is, however, Jains and' 


Hindus who place an effective ban on widow 
remarriage, and in both these communities 
the total ratio of widows has faHen ; Jain widows 
m 1931 were 253 per 1,000 females, but in 1931 
only 221, and the 1921 figure of 191 widows in 
every 1,000 Hindu females has fallen to 169 in 
1931. On the other hand, there has already been 
a very remarkable increase in child widows 
particularly under the age of 5 years, which can 
be attributed to the rush of marriages anticipa- 
tory to the Child Marriage Restraint Act, a 
rush which it is to be feared will contribute 
large numbers of young widows to the figures 
of the 1941 census unless there is before then 
a very pronounced change of attitude towards 
widow remarriage in Hindu society generally. 
In every thousand Hindu women there are still 
169 widowed, 22 of whom are under thirty 
years of age and over a quarter of those under 
20. In spite of reformist movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, they are still uncommon 
enough to attract attention in Indian papers 
whenever they take place. 

Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000 
of all religions. 



SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy .— The number of persons In India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply. 

Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
is at present not very high in comparison with 
countries in the west. Ninety-five out of every 
1,000 of the population are now literate, as 
against 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
a century ago, Burma leads the provinces in 
the matter of literacy ; lor in that province 
literacy, even if not of a very high order, is a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the monas- 
teries of which almost every Butman village 
has at least one. Cochin, Travancore and 
Baroda follow Burma in the order of literacy. 
Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid growth 


in population and in spite of having started with 
a very high ratio, has been able to do more than 
keep pace with that growth. 

Literacy is much more prevalent in towns than 
in the country, as both the need for, and the 
opportunities of, acquiring it are greater. An 
analysis of the population of the cities shows 
that 348 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females are literate, while the corresponding 
figures for literacy in English in towns are 1,473 
males and 434 females. 

The country taken as a whole, female literacy 
is comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala. Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to every three, Coorg a little less 
than one to every three, Baroda a little fewer 
and Mysore one to every five. Besides the 
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difficulty, still felt very strongly in most pro- 
vinces, of getting good women teachers, one of 
the most serious obstacles to the spread of 
female education is the early age of marriage, 
which causes girls to be taken from school 
before they have reached even the standard of 
the primary school leaving certificate. 


Treated in communal or religious groups, the 
greatest progress has been made by Sikhs, 
Jains, Muslims and Hindus, in that order, but 
the leading literate communities are the Parsis, 
Jews, Barmans, Jains and Christians. The 
following table analyses the position of the 
Indian communities in respect of literacy : — 


All religions (India) 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Jains 

Buddhists 

Zoroastrians (Parsis) 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jews 

Tribal .. 

Others 


Number 
per 1,000 
who are 
literate. 


English Language-— -Literacy in English 
language is still less in India and is confined 1 
mostly to the town-dwelling population. Two 


hundred and twelve out of every 10,000 males f 
and 28 out of every 10,000 females are literate 
in English, and both sexes taken, together 123 I 
out of 10,000. Viewed in relation to the various : ■ 
religions and communities, the figures are a» 
follow: — 


Number 
per 10,000 
aged 5 
and over 
. who are 
lliterate in 
' English. 


All religions (India) 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Jains 

Buddhists 

Zoroastrians (Parsis) 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jews 

Tribal 

Others 


123 '"i 

1 1 ft m 


Territorially, Cochin State leads in literacy 
in English with 307 per 10,000 ; Georg follow*-* 
with 238, Bengal (211) and Travancore (158) “ 
coming next. 


Languages. — In the whole Indian Empire 
225 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been separately considered. 


The principal languages are given In the following statement 


Number per 10,000, 
of total population. 


Malayalam 
Lahnda (or 
Punjabi) 


! 1931. 

1 _ 

| 1921. 

Males. 

Females. 

| Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

37,743 

33,804 

50,210 

46,504 

2,090 

1,990 

27,617 

25,952 

25,239 

24,055 

1,523 

1,527 

13,291 

13,083 

11,874 

11,727 

736 j 

770 

10,573 

10,317 

9,296 

9,095 

585 ! 

607 

10,073 

10,339 

9,284 

9,496 

558 

608 

8,799 

7,040 

8,961 

7,272 

487 

414 

7,271 

6,627 

6,666 

6,025 

403 

■ 890 

5,690 

5*516 

6,253 

5,121 

315 

825 

5,485 

5,709 

4,952 

5,192 

304 

■■ ■ 888 

5,610 

5,240 

4,907 

I • ' 4,585 

311 

80S 

4,332 

1 4,522 

4,135 

h 4,288 

1 ' ■ 240 

260 

4,633 

4,605 

3,736 

3,762 

.257 

271 

4,603 

3,963 

8,050 

2,002 

255 
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* Tlie necessity of a common medium of con- 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise 
to bi-iingualism and the consequent, displace- 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject 
of a considerable amount of discussion and 
suggestion during the last decade and a good 
deal has been written on the possibility of a 
lingua franca for India . The combined speakers 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably 
exceed in number the strength of any other 
Individual language in India, and if we add to 
these two languages Bihari and Rajasthani, 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- 
, turned under that name in the census schedules, 
--4, we get well over 100 millions of speakers of 
tongues which have some considerable affinities 
and cover a very large area of northern and 


central India, In their pure forms these four 
languages may be scientifically distinct ; but 
this is not the popular view. There is a common 
element in the main languages of northern and 
central India which renders their speakers, with- 
out any great conscious change in their speech, 
mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
common basis already forms an approach to 
a lingua franca over a large part of India. 

Infirmities.— These are classes under four 
main heads — insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
the number of persons suffering from each 
infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
proportion per hundred thousand of the 
population 


Infirmity. 

Number afplioted with ratio per hundred thousand 

OP THE POPULATION. 

- ! 

J 1921. | 

1911. | 

1901. j 

1891. j 

1881. 

Insane 

Deaf-mutes.. 

Blind •• 

Lepers . . 

120,804 

34 

230,895 

60 

601,370 

172 

147,011 

42 

88,305 ; 

189,644 

60 

479,637 

152 

102,513 

32 

81,006 

26 

199,891 

64 

443,653 

142 

109,094 

35 

66,205 

153,168 

52 

354,104 

121 

97,340 

33 

74,279 ' 
27 

196,861 

75 

458,868 

167 

126,244 

46 

! 81,132 

35 

197,215 

,86 

! 526,748 
229 
131,968 
"57 

TOTAL .. 


800,099 

272 

833,644 

267 

670,817 

229 

856,252 

315 

937,063 

407 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
0 Effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
In 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there waB a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted to 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to 267, The increase in ratio as well 
as in numbers since then is attributed to 
increased accuracy of enumeration. 

Occupation. — It is a well-known fact that .’the 
majority of the people in India live on agricul- 
ture. The latest census puts down the number 
of those engaged in the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 103,300,000, while those 
engaged in industry number 15,400,000, Thus 
about 67 per cent, of the country's workers 
axe employed in the former and 10 per cent, 
to the latter. This does not, however, mean 
that all the 108 millions are land-owners. Bights 
in land in India are complicated and involved 
to a degree, incredible to persons familiar only 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe. 


Between the man who cultivates land and the 
man Who nominally owns it there are often a 
number of intermediate holders of some interest 
or other in the produce of the land. If a com- 
parison is made between the area of land under 
crops and the number of agriculturists actually 
engaged in cultivation in British India, it is 
that for each agriculturist there are 2.9 acres 
of cropped land of which 0.65 of an acre is 
irrigated. The cultivation of special crops 
occupies wader two per cent, of the populations 
concerned in pasture and agriculture, the greater 
part of whom are engaged in the production of 
tea. Forestry employs fewer than special 
cultivation. 

In recent years there has been an increase in 
the number of people living on the production 
and transmission of physical force, that is, 
heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc. Silk 
spinning and weaving, manufacture of chemical 
products, and the manufacture of tobacco have 
proved more popular than before. Transport 
by road has attracted more men, while the use 
of water for internal transport has decreased, 
harbours being used more freely for external 
transport by sea. About five million persons 
are engaged In organised industry. 

It is noteworthy that less than one million 
people, who man, the army, the navy, the 
air force, the police, the services, etc,, manage 
the administration of this vast country; in 
other words, 860 odd millions are ruled by one 
million servants of the state. 

There has of late been Increasing unemploy- 
ment, especially among the educated classes. 
An attempt to include these to the last census 
has not met with success, but it is significant 
that graduates of Madras University join the 
police department on B,s. 10 per mensem and 
are held fortunate in getting even that. 
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Indian Hoads, 


India’s road system may lie briefly described 
as follows : — 

There exists four great trunk roads, stretching 
diagonally across the country, which form the 
framework with which most of the important 
subsidiary roads are linked. These trunk roads 
have been in existence for an immense period 
and are rich in historical association. The most 
famous is the ancient marching route, — known 
as the Grand Trunk Road, — which stretches 
right across the northern part of the country 
from the Kliyber to Calcutta ; the other three 
connect Calcutta with Madras, Madras with 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and the 
four of them together account for about 5,000 
out of the 69,000 miles of metalled road in 
British India. None of these roads however 
can he considered safe “ all weather ” trunk 
roads according to modern standards. The 
Madras- Calcutta road in particular is far from 
being bridged throughout its entire length, and 
its improvement even in the Madras Presidency 
would be likely to absorb a large proportion 
of their funds for some years to come ; whilst 
further North, where it enters Orissa, it has to 
cross so many large waterways that it will be 
quite impossible to make it a complete trunk 
road in the modern sense within any predictable 
peroid. And even the other three roads 
require a great deal of improvement ; on the 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to the North 
\Yest Frontier, for example, there is as yet no 
road bridge over the river Sone in Bihar, and on 
all of them there are places where floods are 
liable to cause serious interruption to traffic. 
As regards the subsidiary roads the best and 
most numerous are to be found in Southern 
India. As one would expect, the worst served 
regions are Rajputana, Sind and parts of the 
Punjab on tbe one hand, and Orissa and Bengal 
on the other, the former owing to its aridity 
and sparse population and the latter because of 
the numerous unbridged and mostly unbridgeable 
waterways which dissect it ; in addition of course 
there are numerous other parts of the country, 
such as the lower Himalayas, where the diffi- 
culties of the ground provide obvious reason for 
the dearth of communications. Besides surfaced 
roads, there is a very large mileage of “kuteha” 
roads in India amounting to approximately 
200,000 miles, some of which provide good going 
for motor traffic during the dry weather. On 
the whole it is reasonable to say that India’s 
road system, even before the advent of motor 
transport, was altogether insufficient for her 
needs ; and it is the increasing realisation of this 
fact that led to the appointment of the special 


Road Development Committee in 1927 whose 
functions were to examine the question of the 
development of road communications in view 
of the increasing use of motor transport and 
suggest ways and means of financing it. 

The recommendations put forward by the 
Committee were carefully considered by the 
Government of India, whose conclusions upon 
them were embodied in a resolution and pro-^ 
vided that the increase from four to six annas v 
per gallon in the import and excise duties on 
motor spirit, which had been effected in March 
1929, should be maintained for a period of live 
years in the first instance, and that the additional 
duty should be allotted as a block grant for 
expenditure on road development, and credited 
to a separate Road Development Account, 
whose unexpended balances should not lapse 
at the end of the financial year. 

The original resolution dealing with the die- ' | 
posal of the Road Development Account has 
sinco been amended twice, the resolution at 
present in force having been passed by the 
Legislative Assembly in February 1937. Its 
main features may be described as follows: 
The special tax on petrol introduced in 1929 
shall continue to be levied for road development, 
the proceeds of which, after retaining a reserve 
of 15% for administration, research and special 
grants-in-aid, shallbe allocated for expenditure in 
the different provinces, Indian States, etc., in the 
ratio of the petrol consumption in the various **- 
areas. These sums may be spent on the con* f 
istruction, re- construction or substantial im- 
provement of roadB and bridges including the 
cost of preparation of road schemes — but not 
for ordinary road upkeep or maintenance— on 
interest and amortization charges on road loans 
sanctioned hitherto by the Government of India 
and also on administration of Provincial Boards 
of Communications and establishment connected 
I with the control of motor transport. A new 
clause inserted in the present resolution lays 
down that "if in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council the Government of any 
Governor’s province lias at any time: — 

(et) failed to take such steps as the Cover- 
nor-Gcneralin Council may recommend fur 
the regulation and control of motor vehicles 
within the province ; or 
(b) delayed without reasonable cause the 
application of any portion of the Road i 
Fund allocated or re-allocated as the case ” 
may he for expenditure within the 
province, 
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the Governor-General in Council may resume the 
whole or part of any sums which he may at that 
time hold for expenditure in that province. The 
actual statement of the Account up to date is 
as follows: — 

Lakhs. 

Rs. 

Gross Receipts to end of 1936-37 960.83 

Gross Eeceipts for first half of 
1937-38 ( i.e from 1st April 
to 30th September 1937) .. 77.19 

Total Receipts to end of 30th 
September 1937 .. .. 1,038.02 

Deduct — Civil Aviation Grant; 

(including probable upto 
30th September 1937) .. 5.52 

Nett Credit to the Road Fund . 1,032.50 

Deduct Reserve : Lakhs. 

Rs. 

From 1929-30 to 
1930-37, inclu- 
ding Special 
Contribution 
by Oil Com- 
panies in 1929 
(Rs. 9.39 Lak- 
hs) and from 
the revenue 
Surplus for 
1934-35 (Rs. 

40 Lakhs) .. 159.77 


Local bodies. The extent to which the admini- 
stration of roads has been delegated to Local 
Bodies varies considerably from Province to 
Province but in British India as a whole about 
80% of -the extra-Municipal mileage is under the 
charge of District Boards or District Councils 
including a certain mileage, mainly in Madras 
and the Central Provinces, which is termed 
‘ ‘Provincial’ ’ but maintained under their agency ; 
and within Municipal areas all roads, other than 
sections of main roads passing through the 
towns, are controlled by the respective Munici- 
palities. 

Upto the introduction of the Road Fund in 
1929 all Provincial roads were financed ex- 
clusively from the General Revenues of the 
Provinces and Local roads from Local Revenue 
supplemented by Provincial Grants. Since 1929 
however the Road Fund is being distributed 
to Provinces and is available for construction, 
reconstruction or improvement of roads, but not 
for ordinary road upkeep. The object of creat- 
ing the Road Fund was to supplement and not 
to replace the normal expenditure on “original” 
road works from Provincial and Local revenue 
but unfortunately the years following the 
introduction of the Fund have been marked 
by acute financial stringency with the result 
that Provincial Governments and Local Bodies 
have had to make drastic curtailments in the 
allotments made for roads from their revenue. 


For 1st half of 
1937-38 . . 11.47 

Net amount 

available for 
distribution.. 

Amount distri- 
buted up to 
31-1-38. 

Provinces . . 610.30 

Minor Adminis- 
trations and 
British Admi- 
nistered Areas 
in States . , 22.09 

Indian States 87.37 

Balance on hand on 31-1-38 
to be shortly distributed . . 


171.24 


861.20 


719.76 

141.50 


On the administrative side, roads are a Pro- 
vincial subject and may be divided into two 
main classes, Provincial Roads under the Public i 
Works Department and Local Roads in charge of j 


The effect of these curtailments has been to 
starve the construction and development of 
feeder roads, as the Road Fund was being used 
exclusively for roads of inter-provincial and iater- 
district importance. The Goverment of India, 
however, have now laid down that at least 26% 
of the Provincial shares in the Road Fund 
should be used on feeder roads and that not 
more than 1 25 per cent can be used on roads 
which compete with the Railways, 

Questions affecting roads and road transport 
were up till recently being dealt with by the 
Goverment of India through the Department of 
Industries & Labour, while Railways came under 
the Commerce Department, each under a separate 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
With a view to co-ordinating the different means 
of communications, however, a portfolio for 
Communication has been formed with effect from 
November 1937, the Member in charge of wHlc 
I is responsible for Roads and Railways as well a 
Inland Navigation, Aviation, Telegraphs, <fee. 
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Including tbo amounts spent from the Hoad Development Fund the total expenditure on extra-Munieipai roads during recent years 



The Government of India. 


The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths o? Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “Presidencies" were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the Bystem of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except In cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies In a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-Cbief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- 
General-in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
: was compelled to close its commercial business 
and it became a political and administrative 
. body holding its territories in trust for the 


Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor* 
General-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act. made 
no important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General was the solo representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; lie was assisted by 
a Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom was responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in some 
provinces it has restricted the alienation of 
land from agriculturists to non-agriculturists. 
It undertakes the management of landed estates 
where the proprietor is disqualified. In times 
of famine it undertakes relief work and other 
remedial measures on a great scale. It manages 
a vast forest property and is the principal 
manufacturer of salt and opium. It owns 
the bulk of the railways of the country, and 
directly manages a considerable portion 
of them; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems; it had until 1st April 1920 the 
monopoly of the Note issue, and it alone 
can set the mints in motion. It lends money 
to municipalities., rural boards, and agri- 
culturists and occasionally to owners of 
historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities In respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-tliird of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
lation. The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated. It 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919, and the democratic principle then widely 
implanted is greatly developed in the constitu- 
tions for the Provinces and the eentre enacted 
by the Imperial Parliament in 1935. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919 AND 1935. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it— almost as important 
in tlieir provisions as the Act itself— camo 
into general operation in January 1921 
having received the Royal Assent on 23rd . 
December 1919. (For detailed particulars see 
The Indian Year Book, 1930-37 and preceding! 


and of' Dominion 
Status were brought about by the Government 
of India Act, 1935, which received the Royal 
Assent on 2nd August 1935. The new Act 
embodied two main principles— (1) Provincial 
Autonomy, with a Government responsible to 
an elected Legislature in every Province, and (2) 
at the centre a Responsible Government of 
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V India, based on a federation of British Indian State can be compelled to enter and each State 
Provinces and Indian States. Detailed provi- which decides to enter must do so by a separate 
sions for the whole scheme are made in the Act Instrument of Accession negotiated in relation 
of 1935, which includes 478 sections and 16 to that State’s particular circumstances. The 
schedules and is the largest and most complex settlement of these Instruments requires time 
legislative enactment of the kind ever negotiated This was foreseen and hence the Act of 1935 
on to a statute book'.. .... contains a chapter of Transition provisions for 

The new Constitutional provisions relating to the regulation of the form and powers of the 
the Provincial Governments were brought into Government of India pending the inauguration 
force, on 1 st April 1937. Over the inauguration of Federation. 
of Federation there is inevitable delay. The _ 

Indian States have, except for a small minority, . V? “® re *®n°ws will be found an account 
indicated their readiness to enter a Federation Constitutional arrangements for the 

on the linos proposed by the Act. But, because -Provinces and for the Government of India as 
of their Treaties with the British Crown M it exists prior to Federation. 


THE PROVINCES. 


The following are under the Act of 1935 the 
Governors’ Provinces of British India (there 
being besides these Provinces certain Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces and also certain 
" Excluded areas’’ where the population is not 
yet ripe for the introduction of an advanced 
Constitution): — Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, the North 
West Frontier Province, Orissa, Sind. The 
Act recognises Berar as being under the sove- 
W reignty of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad 
whose Heir Presumptive is elsewhere created 
Prince of Berar and the Act specially provides 
for its administration as part of the major 
Province to which its name is given. The Act 
creates Orissa and Sind separate Governors’ 
Provinces and provides for the separation of 
Burma from India and for its constitution as a 
separate country under the Crown. The Act 
gives powers for the creation of other Governors’ 
Provinces. 

The Provincial Constitution provides for the 
exercise of the executive authority on behalf 
of His Majesty by the Governor. It also , 
- * provides for a ‘‘ a Council of Ministers to aid and p 
Mr ■ advise the Governor in the exercise of his • 
® functions except in so far as he,is by or under this l 
Act required to exercise his functions or any of 5 
them in his discretion.” The Governor chooses ' 
his Ministers, who hold office during his pleasure ( 
arid heis directed by his Instrument of Jnstruc- 1 
trims to select such as are likely to have the 
support of the Legislature and is enjoined to 
accept their advice except in special cases for ,, 
which other provision is made in the Act. " 

The following special responsibilities are laid 1 
upon the Governor I 
(a) the prevention of any grave menace to 2 
the peace or tranquillity of the Province ; 
or any part thereof ; ' 


( e ) the securing to, Wind to the dependents of, 
persons who are or have been members 
of the public services of any rights 
provided or preserved for them by or 
under this Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests ; 

(d) the securing in the sphere of executive 
action of the purposes for which the 
provisions of chapter III of Part V of 


this Act are designed to secure in rela- 
tion to legislation (these provisions are 
concerned with the prevention of 
legislative discrimination againstBritish 
subjects in regard to taxation, trade, 
professional business and qualifications); 

(e) the securing of the peace and good govern- 
ment of areas which by or under the 
provisions of this Act are declared 
to bo partially excluded areas ; 

(/) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
Euler thereof ; and 

( 0 ) the securing of the execution of orders 
or directions lawfully issued to him 
under Part VI of this Act by the 
Governor-General in his discretion 
(i.*., concerning agency functions in 
behalf of the Central Authority, inter- 
provincial co-operation in certain 
matters and so forth). 

" If and in so far as any special responsibility 
of the Governor is involved ho shall in the 
exercise of his functions exercise his individual 
judgment as to the action to be taken." Where 
the Governor is required by the Act to act in his 
discretion or to exercise his individual judg- 
ment he is placed under the control of the 
Governor-General in the latter’s discretion. 

The Provincial Legislatures.— The Act 

provides that there shall for every Province be 
a Provincial Legislature consisting of His Majesty 
represented by the Governor and (a) in the 
Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
U nited Provinces, Bihar and Assam two Chambers 
and (6) in the other Provinces one Chamber 
ttie two Chambers being called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one Chamber the Legislative 
Assembly. Every Legislative Councills to be 
a permanent body not subject to dissolution 
but as near as may be one-third of its members 
are to retire in every third year. Every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissolved is to continue for five years. 

The Housesof Legislature are electoral bodies; 
with special electoral provisions for communal 
and other particular interests, and arc based 
on a considerably wider franchise than was 
provided by the Act of 1919. 
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Special provisions are made for eases in which 
the Governor finds himself unable to assent to 
Bills passed by the Legislature. 

The Governor of a Province is given pc. 
to promulgate ordinances if, when his Legislature 
is not in session, he is satisfied that circumstances 
necessitate immediate action and under certain 
other conditions, and in certain circumstances 
and under prescribed conditions to enact Acts 
in his discretion. 

Provision is further made to enable the 
Government to be carried on if at any time the 
Governor is satisfied that a situation has arisen 


in which the government of the Province cannot 
he carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act, I 

Chief Commissioners’ Provinces.— The i 
following are by the Act constituted as Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces — British Baluchistan, 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Pa nth Piploda. Provision 
is made for the possible creation of others. A 
Chief Commissioner’s Province is to be admini- 
stered by the Governor-General acting, to 
such extent as he thinks fit, through a Chief 
Commissioner to be appointed by him in his 
discretion. 


DIVISION OF POWERS. 


The Act provides for the institution of a 
Federal Court consisting Of a Chief Justice of 
India and such other judges as His Majesty 
may deem necessary, the seat of the Court being 
Delhi and its original jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Federation, any of the 
Provinces or any of the Federated States, its 
appellate jurisdiction to include certain classes 
of appeals from the High Courts of British 
India and of the Indian States and appeals 
lying from it to His Majesty in Council. The 
Federal Court held its first sitting on 6th 
December 1937 : Chief Justice Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, two other Judges Sir Shah Mahomed 
Sulaiman. and Mr. M. R. Jayakar 


The Act also prescribes that the Executive 
authority of the Federation in respect of railway 
construction, maintenance and operation shaP 


for the establishment and activities of which 
it provides. 

Provisions are made in the Act in relation to 
the recruitment and control of the Public Services 
and for the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission for the Federation and of one for 
each Province. The duties and powers of 
these Commissions in regard to the Services 
are laid down in the Act, which also provides 
that two or more Provinces may agree to have 
one Commission between them. 

Provincial Legislation— The Act provides 
for a now division of functions between the 
Central and Provincial authorities and the 
following is the new Provincial Legislative List, 
whioh came into operation on 1st April 1937 : — 


His Majesty’s naval, military or air forces in aid 
of the civil power ) ; the administration of j 
justice ; constitution and organisation of all 
courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken 
therein ; preventive detention for reasons con- 
nected with the maintenance of public order ; 
persons subjected to such detention. 

2. Jurisdiction .and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matter's in this list ; procedure in Kent 
and Revenue Courts. 


4. Prisons, reformatories, Borstal institutions 

and other institutions of a like nature, and 


persons detained therein ; arrangements with 
other units for the use of prisons and other 
institutions. 

5. Public debt of the Province. 


7. Provincial pensions, that is to Bay, 

, - -jsiohs ■ p»™M« +*’■' T 3 - — 4 5 — — * ■-» 

Provincial i 


3. Works, lands and buildings vested in 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
purposes of the Province. 

9. Compulsory acquisition of land. 

10. Libraries, museums and other similar 
institutions controlled or financed by the 
Province. 

11. Elections to the Provincial Legislature 
subject to the provisions of this Act and of anv 
Order in Council made thereunder. ■ 


12. The salaries of the Provincial Ministers, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, and , if there i s a Legislative / 
Council, of the President and Deputy President P 
thereof, the salaries, allowances and privileges P 
of the members of the Provincial Legislature* 
and, to such extent as is expressly authorised' 

'by Part III of this Act, the punishment of 
persons who refuse to give evidence or produce 
documents before Committees of the Provincial 
Legislature. 


13. Local government, that is to say, the 
constitution and powers of municipal corpora- 
tions, improvement trusts, district boards, 
mining settlement authorities and other local 
authorities for the purpose of local self-govern- 
ment or village administration. ® 


It. Public health and sanitation ; hospitals 
and dispensaries; registration of births and 
deaths. 


16. Burials and burial grounds. 

17. Education. 


18. Communications, that is to say, roads, 
bridges, ferries, and other means of communica- x"*, 
tl <w» s not specified, in ' List I ; minor railways '1® 
subject to the provisions of List I with respect ' 
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" to such railways ; municipal tramways ; rope- 
ways; inland waterways and traffic thereon 
subject to the provisions of List III with regard 
to such waterways: ports, subject to the 
provisions in List I with regard to major ports ; 
vehicles other than mechanically propelled 
vehicles. 

19 . Water, that is to say, water 
supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and 
embankments, water storage and water power. 

20. Agriculture, including agricultural educa- 
tion and research, protection against pests and 
prevention of plant diseases ; improvement 
of stock and prevention of animal diseases; 
veterinary training and practice, pounds and 

| the prevention of cattle trespass. 

21. Land, thatis to say, rights in or over land, 
land tenures, including the relation of landlord 
and tenant, and the collection of rents ; transfer, 
alienation and devolution of agricultural land ; 
land improvement and agricultural loans ; 
colonization ; Courts of Wards ; encumbered 
and attached estates ; treasure trove. 

22. Forests. 

28. Regulation of mines and oilfields and 
mineral development subject to the provisions 
of List I with respect to regulation and deve- 
i*,: lopment under Federal control. 

24. Fisheries. 

25. Protection of wild birds and wild animals. 

26. Gas and gasworks. 

27. Trade and commerce within the Pro- 
vince ; markets and fairs ; money lending and 
money lenders. 

28. Inns and Innkeepers. 

29. Production, , supply and distribution of 
goods ; development of industries, subject to 
the provisions in List I with respect to the 
development of certain industries under Federal 
control. 

30. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other 
goods ; weights and measures. 

I 9 31. Intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs 
that Is to say, the production, manufacture 
possession, transport, purchase and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, opium and other narcotic 
drugs, but subject, as respects opium, to the 
provisions of List I and as respects poisons and 
dangerous drugs, to the provisions of List III. 

32. Relief of the poor ; unemployment. 

S3. The incorporation, regulation and 
winding-up of corporations other than corpora- 
tions specified in List I ; unincor poratd trading, 
literary, scientific, religious and other societies 
and associations ; co-operative societies. 

34. Charities and charitable Institutions ; 
charitable and religious endowments. 


.35. Theatres, dramatic performances and 
cinemas, but not including the sanction of 
cinematograph films for exhibition. 

36. Betting and gambling. 

37. Offences against laws with respect of 
any of the matters in this list. 

38. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this list, 

39. Land revenue, including the assessment 
and collection of revenue, the maintenance of 
land records, survey for revenue purposes and 
records of rights, and alienation of revenue. 

40. Duties of excise on the following goods 
manufactured or produced in the Province' and 
countervailing duties at the same or lower rates 
on similar goods manufactured or produced 
elsewhere in India: — 

(«) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 

(b) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic 

drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs ; 

(c) medicinal and toilet preparations con- 

taining alcohol or any substance 
included in sub-paragraph (6) of this 
entry. 

41. Taxes on agricultural income. 

42. Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths 
and windows. 

43. Duties In respect of succession to agri- 
cultural land. 

44. Taxes on mineral rights, subject to any 
limitations imposed by any Act of the Federal 
Legislature relating to mineral development. 

45. Capitation taxes. 

46. Taxes on professions, trades, callings 
and employments. 

47. Taxes on animals and boats. 

48. Taxes on the sale of goods and on 
advertisements. 


50. Taxes on luxuries, including taxes on 
entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling. 

51. The rates of stamp duty in respect 
of documents other than those specified in the 
provisions of List I with regard to rates of stamp 

52. Dues oh passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways. 

53. Tolls. 

54. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
in this list, but not including fees taken in any 
Court. 


CONCURRENT LEGISLATIVE LIST. 

There Is also prescribed a concurrent Legisia- specified in List I or List II 
tive List in which both tiro Governments of use of His Majesty’s navah 
India and the Provincial Governments enjoy forces in aid of the civil poagP 
powers. Here It is - 2, Criminal Procedurjffltffl 

■ „ : included in the Code KS 

PAM! I. at thedate of the passiiJKgg 

; 1. Criminal law, ineludingall matters Included fr0 3 ‘ 

in the Indian Pernl Code at the date of the nom to anothe®a» 

passing of this Act, but excluding offences 4. Civil Procedure, w.WT 
against laws with respect to any of the matters Limitation and all mattemin 


jffimflhal Procedur^ 

SrStM*^ 

lading the law 
jrindacbed in thejCo*r 
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of Civil Procedure at the date of the passing 
this Act : the recovery in a Governor's Province 
or a Chief Commissioner’s Province of claims 
in rsspect of taxes and. other public demands 
includin': arrears of land revenue and sums 
recoverable as such, arising outside that 
Province. 

5. Evidence and oaths ; recognition of laws, 
public acts and records and judicial proceedings. 

6. Marriage and divorce ; infants and minors 
adoption. 

7. Wills, intestacy, and succession, save as 
regards agricultural land. 

Transfer of property other than agrieul- 
‘ ’ rtionofde " ' x 


tural land ; registration of deeds and documents, 
9. Trusts and Trustees. 

10. Contracts, including partnership, agency, 
contracts of carriage, and other special forms 
of contract, but not including contracts relating ! 
to agricultural land. 

11. Arbitration. 

12. Bankruptcy and insolvency ; administra- 
tors-generaland official trustees. 

13. Stamp duties other than duties or fees I 
collected by means of judicial stamps, but not 
including rates of stamp duty. 

14. Actionable wrongs, save in so far 
Included in laws with respect to any of the 
matters specified in List I or List II. 

15. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts, 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list. 

16. Legal, medical and other professions . 

17. Newspapers, books and printing 
presses. 

18. Lunacy and mental deficiency, including 
places for the reception or treatment of lunatic 
and mental deficients . 


19. Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

20. Mechanically propelled vehicles. 

21. Boilers. 

22. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

23. European vagrancy; criminal tribes. 

24. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 

25. Fees in respect of any of the matters in 
this Part of this List, but not including fees 
taken in any Court. 

Part II. 

26. Factories. 

27. Welfare of labour ; conditions of labour * f 
provident funds ; employers' liability and work- 
men's compensation ; health insurance, including 
invalidity pensions ; old age pensions. 

28. Unemployment insurance. 

29. Trade unions; industrial and labour 
disputes. 

30. The prevention of the extension from 
one unit to another of infectious or contagious 
[diseases or pests affecting men, animals or 
plants. 

31. Electricity. 

Shipping and navigation on inland water- 


rys as regards mechanically propelled vessels, 
and the rule of the road on such waterways 


carriage of passengers and goods on inland 
waterways. 

33.. The sanctioning of cinematograph films 
for exhibition. 

34. Persons subjected to preventive deten- 
tion under Federal authority. 

35. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 

36. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
in this part of this List, but not including fees 
taken in any Court. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

The structural changes made by the Act of 


1919 in the system of government outside 
the “ Governors’ provinces ’’ were of compara- 
tively minor scope, though the sprit of the 
Act required considerable modifications of the ! 
relationship hitherto subsisting between the 
Provincial Governments on the one hand and 
the Government ol India and the Secretary 
of State in Council on the other. The Act of 
1935 provides for extensive further changes at 
the centre, but these will only come into force 
when the Indian States accede to Federation 
and meanwhile, at the Centre, the constitution 
established by the Act of 1919 prevails, subject 
to certain modifications required to bring it 
into harmony with the new conditions in the ' 
Provinces. The only concrete changes made 
in the constitution of the Central Government, 
by the 1919 Constitution were the removal' 
of the statutory bar to the appointment of more 
than six members of the Governor- General’s 
Executive Council (which, however had the 
far-reaching consequence that three of the eight 
members of the Council are now Indians) 
and the reconstitution in a much more enlarged 
representative and independent form of the 
central legislature. This became, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province,! 


The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General. So also, 
for the first four years after the constitution or 
the Chamber, was the President of the Legls- 




a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 


as are specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chambers. The 


“Council of State” was constituted a body of 
60 members, including 34 elected (including 
one member to represent Berar, who, though 
technically nominated, was to be nominated 
as the result of elections held in Berar) and 26 
nominated, of whom not more than £0 might 
be officials . The “ Indian Legislative Assembly ’’ 
was constituted with 144 members, of whom 
105 to be elected (including in the case of the 
Council of State one Berar member who, though 
actually elected, had technically to boa nominee). 
Of the 40 nominated members, not fewer than 
one third were required to he non-officials. 
The members of the Governor-General’s Execu- 
tive Council were not made zx~offisio members 
of either Chamber, but each of them has to be 
appointed a member of one or other Chamber, 
land can vote only in the Chamber of which he Is 
a member. Any member of the Executive 
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jative Assembly. But after that period 
Lower Chamber elected its own President and it 
elected its own Deputy- President from the out- 
set. The normal lifetime of each Council of 
State is live years, and of each Legislative 
Assembly three years ; hut either Chamber, or 
both simultaneously, may be dissolved at any 
time by the Governor-General. 

Election.— -The method of election for 

both Chambers ia direct, and although the i 
number of electors ia considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
is on the same model as that ■which the Act of 
1919 prescribed for the Provincial Councils 
already described except that, firstly, the pro- 
perty qualification for voters (and consequently 
for candidates) is higher in order to obtain 
manageable constituencies, and past service 
with the colours is not per se a qualification 
for the franchise, and secondly , that the consti- 
tuencies necessarily cover a considerably larger 
area than constituencies for the Provincial 
Council, The distribution of seats in both 
Chambers, and the arrangement of consti- 
tuencies, are on a provincial basis; thatis a fixed 
number of the elective seats in each Chamber is 
assigned to representatives of each province 
and these representatives are elected by consti- 
tuencies covering an assigned area of the 
province. 

The following table shows the original allot- 
ment of the elective seats plus one since added 
for the North-West frontier Province 

Legislative Council of 


Madras .. .. 16 

Bombay . . . . 10 

Bengal .. .. 17 

United Provinces «. 16 

Punjab . . .. 32 

Bihar and Orissa . . 12 

Central Provinces . . 0 

Assam .. -• 4 

North-West Frontier Provincel 
Burma .. 4 

Delhi .. .. 
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The Government of India Act 1035 by i 
separating Burma from India eliminated the 
Burma members. 

Since the area which returned perhaps . 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members j 
to the Legislative Assembly— -namely, the 
entire province in each case— it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and Just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis was made in the district. It 
may be said that the normal area unit in the 
case oi the Legislative Assembly is the Division 


(the technical term for the administrative group 
of districts controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
sioner). 

The Franchise.— -The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act was 
thus that there was in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters were qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly which were as- 
signed to the province. The qualifications for 
candidature for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly were made the same in each province, 
mutatis mutandis, as for candidature for the 
Provincial Council, except that in all provinces, 
so long as the candidate can show that he resides 
somewhere within the province, no closer 
connection with his particular constituency was 
insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly. The con- 
cern of the framers of the Act and rules was 
to secure for the membership of this body a 
character as closely as possible approximating 
to a “Senate of Elder Statesmen" and thus to 
constitute a body capable of performing the 
function of a true revising Chamber. With this 
object, in addition and as an alternative to a 
high property qualification — adopted as a rough 
and ready method of enfranchising only persons 
with a stake in the country — the rules admit as 
qualifications certain personal attributes which 
are likely to connote the possession of some 
past administrative experience or a high 
standard ol intellectual attainment. Examples 
of these qualifications are past membership 
of either Chamber of the Legislature as now 
constituted, or of its predecessor, or of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, the holding of high office in 
local bodies (district boards, municipalities and 
corporations), membership of the governing 
bodies of Universities, and the holding of titles 
conferred in recognition of Indian classical 
learning and literature. 

Powers. — The powers and duties of the 
Indian Legislature under the 1919 Act differed 
but little in character within the “ central ’’ 
sphere from those of the provincial Councils 
under the same act within their provincial 
sphere, and It acquired the same right of voting 
supplies for the Centra! Government. But 
as no direct attempt was made to introduce 
responsible government at the centre, the step 
in that direction having been avowedly confined 
to the provinces, and as consequently the 
Executive Government of India remained 
legally responsible as a whole for the properfulfll- 
mentof Its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament, it followed that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies were, as conferred on the Governor- 
Genera! in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces ; that is to gay, they 
covered the whole field and were not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects. • , 

The new provisions, made in the Government • 
of India Act, 1036, affecting the Government 
of India, were described in an earlier part of this 
chapter. 
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The Government of India. 


THE INDIi 

The Act of 1919 made no structural 
changes in the role of the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight 
alterations were effected in the number 
and tenure of office of the members of 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and some 
relaxations were made in the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- 
sions were made which undoubtedly as time 
went on had a material effect on the activities 
of the Office. A High Commissioner for India 
was appointed for the purpose of taking 
over, as the direct agent of the Government 
of India, that portion of India Office functions 
which is of the nature of agency, as distinct 
from administrative supervision and control. 
The process of separation of staff and func- 
tions for the purpose of this transfer was 
necessarily somewhat slow, but a sub- 
stantial beginning was made by handing over 
to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 

PERSONNEL A* 

The Governor-General and the “Executive” 
members of his Council are, under the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919 as continued by the Act 
of 1936, pending the establishment of Federation, 
appointed by the Crown. Ho limit of time is 
specified for their tenure of office, but custom 
has fixed it at five years. There are seven 
Executive Members of Council. These members 
under the Government of India Act 1919 hold 
respectively the portfolios of Defence; Education, 
Health and Land ; Home ; Finance ; Commerce 
and Labour; Industries and Labour ; Law ; 
Communications. The Commerce Department 
deals generally with commerce, industries, 
industrial property, insurance and actuarial 
work and with blue water shipping. The 
department of Communications deals with postB 
and telegraphs, broadcasting, civil aviation, 
meteorology, ports, inland navigation and 
roads. '.Railways form a separate depart- 
ment, but are under the same member of 
the Council as the Communications Department. 
The Secretary for Communications attends the 
meetings of the Kailway Board as an ex-officio 
member. The department of Labour deals 
With labour subjects. In addition it assumes 
responsibility for labour in docks and for 
the administration of certain statutes 
affecting labour on the railways. It deals 
also with public works and irrigation, mines, 
technical education so far as that concerns 
industry, printing and stationery and various 
items of safety legislation and administration. 
Ecclesiastical affairs are placed under the 
Defence Department. 

, The Viceroy acts as his own member in 
charge of External Affairs. The Commander - 
ln-Chief in practice always is an “Ordinary” 
member of the Council. He holds charge 
of the Defence Department. The Governors 
of Madras, Bombay and Bengal become 
” extraordinary ’’ members if the Council 
meets within their Presidencies. The Council 


i. OFFICE. P 

use in India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident In 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance or 
Indian students in England. Concurrently with 
this change, it became possible to defray from 
British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
State and of the Parliamentary Undei-Secretary, 
and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
Office staff and general maintenance which was 
attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
as distinct from purely agency functions. 

The Act of 1 935 provides for the appointment ■'* 
by the Secretary of State of not less than three jk? 
nor more than six persons whose duty it shall 
be to advise him on any matter relating to “ 
India on which he may desire their advice. It 
also prescribes that the salary of the Secretary 
of State and the expenses of his Department 
shall be paid out of monies provided by Parlia- 
ment. The Governor-General is given in his 
sphere of responsibility reserve powers corres- 
ponding with those already mentioned as being 
vested in the Governors of Provinces in theirs 
and in respect of them he is made responsible 
through the Secretary of State to Parliament. 

D PROCEDURE. if 

may assemble at any place in India which 
the Governor-General appoints. In practice 
it meets only in Delhi and Simla except for 
a meeting or two in Calcutta after Christmas, 
when the Viceroy is usually in residence in the 
Bengal Capital. 

In regard to bis own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council 1 b largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 

But any question of special importance, 
and any matter in which It is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy, 

Any matter originating in one department f§p 
which also affects another must he referred s 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is 
referred to the Viceroy. The Members of 
Council meet more or less frequently as a 
Cabinet to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy desires to put before them, or which a 
member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 

If there to a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers that the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to justify such a step. Each depart- 
mental office is in the subordinate charge 
of a Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under* 
Secretary of State in the United Kingdom; 
but with these differences-— that the Secretary 
is present though does not speak, at Council 
meetings at which cases tinder his cognisance 
are discussed : that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
ail matters of importance arising in his 
Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
ing to the Viceroy’s special notice any case *r' 
in which he considers that the Viceroy’s 
concurrence should be obtained to aotion 
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nrooosed by the Departmental Member of 
Council: and that his tenure of office is nominally 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy,, Under and Assistant 
qpcretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its ovrn as distinct from that 


of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or, in the case of 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract. It is 
proposed shortly to institute a special cadre 
of I.C.S. and other Officers for service in the 
Finance and Commerce Departments, now that 
the senior posts in these Departments require 
specialist knowledge and training. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OP INDIA. 

His Excellency The Most Hon’ble The Marquess of Linlithgow, P.C., KT., G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., 
o.b.b., D.P., e.d., 18th April 1930. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary.— 3. G. Laithwaite, Esq.,0.i.B. I 
Asst. Private Secretary. — 0. B. Duke, i.o.s. 
Military Secretary.— -Lt.-Col. H. H. Stable, 
0.1. Horse. „ „ , . „ 

Personal Assistant. — W. H. P. de la Hey, 

Surgeon.— -Lt.-Col. H. H. Elliott, m.b.e., m.o. , 
H.B., F.B.O.S. (Edin.), I.M.S. 

Assistant to Surgeon . — Capt. J. A. Rogers, 

Comptroller of the Household.— Ms,]ov W. E. 
Maxwell, o.r.'fi. (The Baluch Regiment) 
Aides-de-Camp.— Bt. Major W. H. Goschen, 
Gronndler Guards; Lieutenant A. H. P. Noble, 
BN* Capt. R. F. S. Gooch, Coldstream Guards ; 
oiipt. H. W. Cairns, Cameron Highlanders ; I 
Oapt. M. G. Kerr, The Rifle Brigade (Prince 

Indian Aidw-de-Camp. — Risaldar-Major (Hony. 
Captain), Muhammad IZaman, Probyn’s Horse ; 
Risaldar-Major Muzaffar Klian, Governor- 

General’s Body Guard. , 

Honorary Aules-de-Oamp. — Lt. -Colonel 
fli'onv. Colonel) A. Mac L. Robertson, M.O., V.D., 
Commanding, 1st Bn. Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Regiment, a.f.i. ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 
A B Beddow, Commandant, Surma Valley 
Light House ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 
T Lamb, V.D., The Bengal Artillery, A.F.I. ; 
Major (Hony. Lt.-Colonel) W. H. Shoobert, 
The Nagpur Regiment, A.F.I. ; Lt.-Colonel 
fHony, Colonel) E. K. Glazebrook, The Rangoon 
Battalion, a.f.i. ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 
A Duncan, V.B., The Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Battalion, a.f.i. ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony Colonel) 
R S Weir, v.D., Commanding, The Allahabad 
Contingent; Captain A. G. Maundrell, O.I.H., 
e.i.n. ; Lt.-6olonel (Hony. Colonel) M. G. Platts, 
O.B.B., m.o., A.i.K.O. ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 
G D Moore, v.D., Commandant, The Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India ^Railway, , A.F.I. ; 
Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) D. M. Reid, K.o.j 
The Madras Contingent, a.f.i. ; Lt.-Colonel 
(Hony. Col.) A. L. Danby,B.D„ The Bihar Light 
Horse, a.f.i.; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Col.) 0. G. 
Edwards, V.D., Tho Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Regiment, A.F.I. ; Lt.-Oolonel (Hony. 
Col.) V. R. Hawkcs, O.B.E., T.D., The North 
Western Railway Battalion, A.F.I. . , : 

Honorary Indian Aides-de-Camp.— Colonel 
Shambhajl Rao Bhonsle, O.B »., Adjutont- ! 
General, Gwalior Army; Brigadier Rahmatulla 


Khan, Thakur, General Staff Officer, Jammu and 
Kashmir State Forces ; Brigadier Mirza Kader 
Beg, Sardar Bahadur, Commandant, 1st Hydera- 
bad I. S. Lancers ; Lt.-Col. Thakur Anop Singh, 
M.o., i.o.M., Sardar Bahadur, Commandant, 
Mewar Lancers; Subadar-Major (Hony. Cap- 
tain) Mit Singh, Sardar Bahadur, i.o.M., 
late 53rd Sikhs; Risaldar-Major Karam Singh, 
Bahadur, I.D.S.M., late 15th (d.0.o.) Lancers; 
Risaldar-Major (Hony. Captain) Mohi-ud-din 
Khan, Sardar Bahadur, O.I.B., I.P.S.M., late 
31st (D.O.O.) Lancers; Subadar-Major (Hony. 
Captain) Dalpet Singh, Sardar Bahadur, I.O.M., 
late 9th Jat Regiment ; Subadar-Major (Hony. 
Captain) Gulab Shah, Sardar Bahadur, 3 /10th 
Baluch Regiment; Risaldar-Major (Hony. 
Captain) Jaffar Hussain, The Viceroy’s 
Body Guard ; Risaldar-Major (Hony. Lieut.) 
Sheikh Faizuddin, I.D.S.M., 9th Royal Deccan 
Horse; Subadar-Major and Hony. Captain 
Bhilcham Singh, Sardar Bahadur, M.0.,l.D.s.H., 
12th F. F. Regiment; Risaldar-Major (Hony. 
Lieut.) Mehtab Singh, Governor- General’s Body 

J Honorary Surgeons. — Lt.-Colonel A. M. Dick, 
o.b.e., m.b., oh.B, (Edin.), B.B.O.F. (Lond.), 
F.B.O.S. (Eng.), V.H.S., I.M.8.; Lt.-Colonel 

Sir Hassan Sulxrawardy, Kt., O.B.E., i.t.f.m.O.; 
Lt.-Colonel G. G. Jolly, o.r.B„ M.B., oh, 
B. (Edin.), D.P.H., D.I.M. & H„ I.M.S. ; 
Colonel R. E. U, Newman, O.B.B., M.O., late 
a.A.M.o. ; Colonel L, V. Thruston, D.8.O., late 
u.A.M.0. ; Colonel T. St. Maughan, D.s.o,, late 
r.a.m.o.; Lt.-Colonel J. Taylor. D.s.Q,, M.D., 
d.p.h., i.m.s. ; Colonel R. P. Lewis, D.s.o., 
late u. A. M.o. ; Colonel H. C. BucMey, M.D.. 
F.R.O.S., i.m.s. ; Colonel A. A. MoNeight, b.a., 
m.b., B.oh„ D.P.H., I.M.S. ; Colonel A. E. S. Irvine,- 
D.s.o., (late r.a.m. 0 ,); Colonel W. J. Powell, 

0. 1.E., B.A., M.D., B. Oh., B.A.O., D.P.H., D.M., 

1. M.8, 

Honorary Assistant Surgeons.— Dr.^Dabirnd- 
din Ahmad, O.B.B,, (Bengal) ; Mr, G. R. Gover- 
dhafi, p.m. & s., (Central Provinces); MAjorJ. 
M. Pereira, I.M.D. , (Bihar) ; Khan Sahib Dr. 
Saiyid Wahlduddin Haidar (United Provinces); 
Khan Sahib Mir Muhammad Ismail (Punjab) ; 
Dr. K. R. Menon, l.M, <fe s. (Burma) ; Dr. H. S. 
Hensman, o.b.b., p.m.s., m.r.o.0. (Eng.), P.R.O.P. 
(Lond.) (Madras) ; Dr. K. A. Contractor, 
D.M. & S. (Bombay) ; Sardar Sahib Dr. Sohan 
Singh (Punjab.) . 
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The Government of India. 


His Excellency General Sir Robert. Cassels, 
G.c.B,, c.s.r., D.s.o., Commander-in-Chief in India, 
The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, K.C.B., k.c.s.i. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, 
Kt. ( Commerce and Labour). 


" The fion’ble Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, 
K.C.S.I,, Kt. (Law). 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, 
Kt„ c.s.i., o.i.e., o.b.e. (Education, Health and 
Lands). 

SEGUE! 

Department op Education, Health ani 
Lands. 

Secretary, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, k.b. 
O.I.E., I.C.S. 

Joint Secretary, M. S. A. Hydari, C.I.E., i.o.s. (on 
leave). 

Offg. Joint Secretary, M. W. Yeatts, l.c.s. 

By. Secy., G. S. Bozman, i.o.s, (onleave). 

Offg. Deputy Secretary, N. B. Bonarjee, l.c.s. 
Offg.Addl. Deputy Secretary, S. H.Y. Oulsnam, 
I.O.S. 

Under-Secretary, R. S. Mani, I.O.S. 

Attache, V. G. Matthews, i.o.s. 

Asst. Secrett 

Educational 

of Indict, 3. E. Parkinson, M.A., I.s.s. 
Superintendents , E. B. Hughes (on leave), 
C. P. Singer, ' ’ ' “ ' 

Sheikh Taldr , . _ 

Limaye, b.a. (Hons.), Jawahir Kiahan and 
R, W. Brandon. 

Offg. Superintendent, T. P. Cronan, b.a. (Hons.). 
Secretary, Central Advisory Board of Education, 
Abdus Salam, M.A. 

Finance Department. 

Secretary, The Hon’blo Mr. J. C. Nixon, c.s.i., 
O.I.E., i.o.s. 

Additional Secretary, A. J. Raisroan, o.i.e.. 

Joint Secretary, E. T. Coates, l.c.s. (on leave). 
AMI. Joint Secretary, K. Sanjiva Row, O.I.E. 
Private Secretary to Finance Member, 
B. C. A. Cook, I.o.s. 

Deputy Secretary, R. S. Symons, l.c.s. (Tempy.) 
Deputy Secretary, H. A. C. Gill, I.o.s. (Offg.) 
Undersecretaries, R. L. Gupta, I.O.S., K. If. 

Chettur, M.A. aud Mohammad Ali, M. sc. 

Officer on Special Duty , Rao Bahadur P. B. 
Chakravarty. 

Chief Superintendent, B. Grice. 

Superintendents, A. T. Chatterjee (on leave). 
Qazi Abdul Hamid, M. V. Rangachari, B.A., 
Har Kishore, B.A., B. L. Batra, B.A., 
Attar Singh, B.A., H. S. Negi, B.A. 

Mint Master, Bombay, Lt.-Col.A.J. Ransford, r.e. 
Mint Master, Calcutta, Capt. D. V. Deane, r.e. 
(Offg.) 

Master, Security Printing, India, Major D. F. 


Fitzmauricc, r.e. (Retd). 

Auditor-General of India, Sir Ernest Burdon, 
K.o.i.B., o.s.i., i.o.s. (ou leave). 

Acting Auditor-General of India, A. C. 

O.S.I., O.I.E,, I.O.S. 

Finance Officer, Communications, Ghulaml 
Mohammad, M.A., ll.b. 

Asstl. Finance Officer, Communications , Abdul 
Qadir. 

Central Board op Revenue. 

Members, Central Board of Revenue, A. H. Lloyd, 
c.s.r., o.i.e. , I.O.S. ; J. F. Sheehy, LO.s. 


The Hon’ble Sir Henry Craik, Bart., 
K.C.S.I., I.O.S. (Home). 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Stewart, k. o.i.e., 
C.S.I., i.o.s. (Communications). 

ARIES. 

Defence Department. 


Colonel C , 

Under-Secretary and Secretary, Indian Soldiers' 
Board, J. S. H. Shat, took, l.c.s. 

Undersecretary, W. G. Alexander, i.o.s. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur A. P. Dube. 

Assistant-Secretary, Major R. J. Sliearoroft (on 
leave) ; M. J. A. Staggs (Offg.). 

Officer on Special Duty, Major W, E. Merrill. 

Personal Assistant to the. Secretary, Defence 
Depit., C. B. Wilkinson. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant General (Revision), 
Major R. H. Stevens. 

Revision Officer, F. Spencer, M.b.e. 

Secretary, Principal Supply Officers’ Committee 
(India), Lieut-Colonel T. H. Battye. 

Civilian Technical Officers, Lieut-Colonel 
C. Preedy, O.B.E., R.E. (Engineer); Dr. W. A. 
K. Christie, ph.D., P.i.o. (Chemist). 

Superintendents, W. L. Harrison (on leave), F. 
M. Shefta, 0. D. Shurma. 

Offg. Superintendents, R, Sen Gupta ; A, F. 
Brooks. 

Military Finance Department. 

Financial Adviser, A. Rowlands, m.b.e., on 
deputation to the U. Kingdom from 2nd April 
1938, M. R. Coburn, o.b.e. (Offg.). 

Deputy Financial Advisers, N. Mason, M.A., Tv. 
Bhawanishanker Rao, B.A. (Hons.), L. M. 
Ghatalc, M.A., V. Natesan, M.A., ,T. It. Hope. 

Assistant Financial Advisers, W. E, Morton, 
P. N. Hardcastle, Rai Bahadur Amar Nath, 
Rai Sahib Gaya Prasad, f.r.e.s., Rai Bahadur 
Hakumat Rai, Rao Sahib M. Gopalan. 

Superintendents, Rai Sahib S. G. Roy, M.A. (on 
leave), A. G. Mukherjee, b.sc., Rai Sahib 
Bishambar Das, S. B, llano, 3. K. Kaickor, 
B.A. (Tempy.), J. N. Butt (Offg.), L. F. Barrie 
(Offg.). 

Home Department. 

Secretary, J. A. Thorne, O.S.I., o.i.e., i.o.s. 

Joint Secretary, E. Conran-Smith, o.i.e., i.o.s. 

” ty Secretary, A. 8. Hands, O.i.e., m.o., i.o.s. 

By. Secy., J. N. Talukdur, l.c.s. 

Officer on Special Duty, R. M. Chatterjee, M.b.e, 

Under-Secretary, R. B. Elwin, I.O.S. 

Under-Secretary, N. A. Faruqui, r.O.s. 

Under-Secretary, P. A. Menon, I.O.S. 

Assistant Secretary, W. D’AImeida, m.b.e. 


Superintendents^ Rai Sahib N. Banerjee, F. H. T. 
Ward, E. S. Keymer, m.b.e. (on leave), E. H. 
Forst, m.b.e. (on leave), Khan Sahib Agha 
Sibandar, Rai Sahib K. B, Das, Rai Sahib 
Tarachand (Offg,), W. A, Threlfail (Offg,), 
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Director, Public Information. 
Director, Jossleyn Honnessy. 

Dy. Director, Klian Bahadur Dr. S. N. A. Jalri, 
Bar-at-Law. 

AMI. Dy. Director, E. H. Phillips. 

AMI. By. Director, S. C. Guha Thahurta. 
Imperial Counoil of Agricultural Research, 
Simla Mew Delhi. 

Chairman, The Hon. Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, k.o.s.i., o.i.e., o.b.e. 

Officiating Vice-Chairman and Principal 
Administrative Officer, Sir Bryce Burt, Kt., 
O.I.E. , M.B.E., B.SC., I.A.S. 

Secretary, N. 0. Mehta, b.a. (Cantab.), Bar-at- 
Law, i.c.s. 

Animal Husbandry Expert, Col. Sir Arthur Olver, 

0. B., O.M.G., F.R.O.V.S. 

Agricultural 'Expert (Offg.), Dr. W. Burns, d.sc., 

1. A.S. 

TJnder Secretary, S. Dutt, i.o.s. 

Assistant Agricultural Expert, Rai Bahadur R. L. 
Sethi, M.sc. (Punjab), B.sc. (Agri.), (Eden), 

Assistant Animal Husbandry Expert, H. B. 


Undersecretary (G), Mr. G. K. S. Sarma. 

Under-Secretary , Captain D. G. Harington 
Hawes. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur S. C. Biswas. 

Federation Office. 

Additional Secretary, Sir Courtenay Latimer, 

K. O.I.E., O.S.I. 

Additional Deputy Secretary and Crown Finance 
Officer, Mr. V. Narahari Rao, o.i.e. 

Additioml ^Deputy Secretary (Federation), Mr. 

Military Adviser-in-Chief, Indian States Forces, 
Major-General A, M. Mills, o.B., D.s.o. 

Staff Officer to the Military Adviser-in-Chief, 
Indian States Forces, Major A. B. Barltrop, 

Superintendents, Rai Bahadur Ramji Das 
Dhamejah, Rai Sahib A. K. Kaul (on deputa- 
tion), Sardar Sahib Sundar Singh Chhabra, 
Rai Sahib S. N. Chatterjee, Mr. T. A. Coates 
(on deputation), Mr. S. G. Maynard (on leave), 
Mr. U. N. Biswas (offg.), Mr. L. H. Spinks 
(offg.), Mr. W. I. Chaplin (offg.), Mr. Girdhari 
Lai (offg.) and S. Narayanaswamy (offg.). 

Department of Commerce. 


Shahi, m.sc., m.r.o.v.s. 

Superintendents, Khan Sahib Bazlul Karim; 
P. M, Suudaram, B.A.; S. C. Sarkar, b.a., 
M.R.a.s, 

Statistician, Rao Bahadur M. Vaidyanathan, 
M.A., L.T., F.S.S. 

Chief Economist, Mr. Ramji Das Kapur, M.sc. 
Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, 
R. 0. Srivastava, b.sc., o.b.e. 
locust Research Entomologist, Rao Bahadur Y. 

Raniehaudra Rao Garu, M.A., f.e.s. 
Agricultural Marheting Adviser, Major A. M. I 
Livingstone, m.o., M.A., B.sc. 

Senior Marheting Officers, Mr. A. M. Thomson ; 
Mr. 0. B. Samuel, M.A., B.sc. (Agri.) ; Mr, H. C. 
Jawaraya, L.Ag, , f.l.s., f.r.h.s. 

Marheting Officers, Mr, B. P. Bhargava, B.sc., 
A.M. Inst. B.E. ; Mr. D. N. Khurody, i.d.d. 
(Hons.); Dr. T. G. Sliirname, B.Ag., Ph.D., 

F. S.S. ; Mr. Trijaji Prasad, M.A., LL.B, 

Officer on Special Duty, Mr. J. N. Ugra, M.A., 

LL.B. 

Superviser, Experimental Grading and Packing] 
Station, Mr. P. L, Tandon, B.sc. (Wales), F.R., 
Ecom. S. 

External Affairs Department. 
Secretary, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, K.C.I.E., O.s.i 
M.V.O. 

Deputy Secretary, Major W. R. Hay, O.I.E. 
Under-Secretary (G), Mr. G. K. S. Sarma. 
Undersecretary, Mr. O.A.G. Savidge, i.c.s. 
Assistant Secretary/, Mr. R. A. K. Hill, 
Superintendents, Rao Sahib B. R. Subramaniam,; 

G, A. Heron, I, S. Gonsalves, M. 0. Dover 

(on leave), A. J. Courtney (on deputation), 
J. M. Mathews (offg.), Bardar Sahib Sardarl 
Bishan Singh, M. 0. Meally (offg.). 1 

Political Department. 

Political Secretary, Sir Bertrand Glancy, k. o.i.e.. 
o.s.i. 

Joint Secretary, Mr. 0. L. Corfleld, o.i.e,, M.o. 
Deputy Secretary, Captain P. C. Hailey. 


Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. H. Dow, O.S.I., O.I.E., 
I.O.S. (on leave). 

Offg. Secretary, M. Slade, I.O.S. 

Offg. Joint Secretary, Mr. N. R. Pillai, O.B.E., 

I. O.S. 

Deputy Secretary, Mr. Y. N. Sukthankar, I.O.S. 
Under Secretary, Mr. H. Ronson, 1,0, s. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib Ladhi Pershad, 
B.A. 

Assistant Secretary, Mr. G. Corley Smith, m.b.e. 
Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib A. H, Puri, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Engineer-in-Chief and Chief Inspector of Light- 
houses in British India, Mr. A. N. Seal, B.sc. 
(London). 

Nautical Adviser to the Government of India, 
Capt. R. M. Philby, r.i.n. (on leave). 

Offg. Nautical Adviser to the Government of India, 
Captain C. R. Bluett, R.I.N. 

Chief Surveyor with the Government of India, 
Engr. Capt. J. S. Page, R.I.N. (Retd.) (on 
leave.) 

Offg. Chief Surveyor with the Govt, of India, 
Engr. Commdr. J. E. Moloney, r.i.n. 

Secy. Indian Accountancy Board, Mr. A. L. 

Tahgal, LL.B., A.o„ a.r.a. 

Asstt. Actuary to the Government of India, Mr. A. 
Rajagopalan, B.A., a.d.a. 

Department of Communications. 
Secretary, S. N. Roy, o.i.e., i.c.s. (on leave); 

J. A. Maokeown, I.O.S. (offg.). 

Deputy Secretary, A. D. Gorwala, i.o.s. 

Addl. Deputy Secretary, N. Mahadeva Ayyar, 
I.C.S. 

Under-Secretary, W. H. J. Christie, i.o.s. 
Consulting Engr. to the Govt, of India (Roads), 

K. G. Mitchell, o.i.e. (on leave) ; L. B. Gilbert, 
I.9.E. (offg.). 

Assistant to C, E. (Roads), Jadisli Prasad. 
Superintendents, L. 0. Stuart-Smlth, Ildha Ram, 
Tara Cliand (Prov. Permt.), Raj Bahadur 
(Offg.), Topan Lai (Tempy.). 

Post and Telegraph Department. 
Director-General, G. V. Bewoor, O.I.E., I.O.S. 
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RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD). 


Headquarters (Simla & Delhi). 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon’ble Sir Guthrie 
Russell, K.C.I.®. (on leave). L. Wilson, offg. 

Financial Commissioner , B. M. Staig, o.s.i. 
i.c.s. 

Member ( Transportation ), A. E. Tylden-Pattcn- 
son. 

Member (Staff), J. C. Highet, F.o.h., a.m.i.o.e. 

Director , Mechanical Engineering, E. Ingoldby, 
A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.L.E. 

Director, Finance, T.S. Sankara Aiyar, B.A., B.E. 

Director, Establishment, K. B. Muzaffar Hussai 

Director of Civil Engineering, Col. H. L. Wood- 
house, M.O. 

Director, Traffic, F. D’Souza. 

Secretary, B. L. Cameron. 

Dy. Director , Finance, Yaqub Shah. 

Dy. Director, Mechanical Engineering, R. C. 
Paranjotl, B.A., b.e., b.sc. (Eng.) (Lond.), 
A.M.I.L.E. 

Deputy Director, Establishment, I, Khan Bahadur 
Z. H. Khan. 

Dy. Director, Establishment II, J. D. Michael. 

Deputy Director, Traffic (Transportation), 
J. W. C. Holt. 

Dy. Director (Commercial), H. M. Jagtlani. 

Timber Advisory Officer, W.E. Plewett, b.a.,t.F.s, 

Assistant Secretary, 1. 0. Rundlet. 

Officer on Special Duty, (Hot Box) R. C. Case. 

Officer on Special Duty (Codes), K. C. Srinivasan. 

Superintendent, Stores, H. W. C. C. Smith. 

Superintendent, Finance, K. S. Raghavan. 

Superintendent, Traffic, J. S. Sequeira. 

Superintendent, Budget, R. S. Kishorl Lai. 

Superintendent, Establishment (No. I), B. S. 


Superintendent, Establishment (No. II), Ral 
Sahib S. L. Purl. 

Superintendent, Worhs, E. Carlson. 
Superintendent, Code, Ha veil Ram. 


Central Standards Office for Railways. 



Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Specification & Records, A. Vasudevan. 

Officers on Special Duty, W.E. Gelsonand E.A, 
Blackwood. 

Office Superintendent, Dhvan Chand Kohll, 
Legislative Department. 


_ . G. H. Spence, o.s.i., C.I.E., i.c.s. 
Addl. Secretary and Draftsman, J. Bartley, o.i.e. 
Joint Secretary, The Hon’blQ Mr. A.de 0. 
Williams, i.c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, Shavax A. Lai, M.A., IL.B. 
Addl. Deputy Secretary and Chief Whip, Regis- 
lative Assembly, J. A. Mackeown, I.c.s. 
Assistant Secretaries, A. W Chick and L. E. 
James. 

Superintendents, Rai Sahib A. K. Gupta, 
Mr. N. E. Debenham and Mr. P. K. Bose, 
M.A., B.L. 


Attaches. 

0. N. T. Henry, i.c.s. 

Bind Basni Parsad, m.a., ll.b. 

Solicitors Branch, 

Solicitor, D. N. Mitra. 

2nd Solicitor, S.Webb-Johnson, o.b.e. (on leave. 
Asst, Solicitor, K. Y. Bhandarkar, B.A.,' LL. B. 
Solicitor to the Central Government at Calcutta, 


Susil C. Sen, o.b.e. 


Federal advocate General in India. 

Sir Brojendra Mitter, k.O.s.i., Bar-at-Law. 

Survey of India. 
Surveyor-General, Brigadier C. G. Lewis, O.B.E. 


Directors, Col. J. D. Campbell, D.s.o. ; Col. 
E. J. M. King, Col. C.M. Thompson, I 
Lt.-Col. F. B. Scott, i. A, 


Superintendents, Lt.-Col, L. H. Jackson, 
I.A. ; Lt.-Col. E. O. Wheeler, M.O. r.e.; 
Lt.-Col. 0. Slater, M. o., R.E.; (on leave); 
Lt.-Col. E, A. Glennie, d.s.o., r.e. (on leave) ; 
Lt.-Col. T. M. M, Penney, li.E. (on leave) ; 
Lt.-Col. W. J. Norman, m.o., r.e.; Major G.F. 
Heaney r.e.; Major G. H. OsmaBfcon, M.O., 
K.B.. Major G. Romford, r.e. ; Major G. W. 
Gemmell, i.a. ; Captain J. B. P. Angwin, 
R.E. ; C. IT, Tresham, v.D. (on leave) ; 
D. K. Renniek., m.b.e.; 0. N. Pushong; 


Chief Controller of Standardisation, J. M. D. 
Wrench, o.i.e. 


Deputy Chief Controller o f Standardisation (Civil), 


Officer an Special Duty (Mechanical) R. G. Burt. 
Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Mechanical, W. A. Nightingale. 


Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation , 
Civil, W. Douglas Thompson. 


J. McCraken, m.b.e.; Capt.'D. R. Crono, r,e‘. ; 
" ’-’’ sM.y j Capt. H.W. Wright, 


M. M. Mudaliar, . 

R.E.; Capt. I. H. It. Wilson, r.e. 


— , ... . D, A, K, Wilson, R.E. ; Capt. 
R. 0. N. Jenney, b. a., r. e. ; Capt. 

J, S. 0. Jelly, b.a., r.e, ; Lieut. 

C. A. Biddle, b.a., r.e, ; (on leave) ; Lieut. 

D. E. 0. Thaokwell, B.A., R.E. ; Lieut. 
D. M. dementi, r. e„ Lieut. It, A. 
Gardiner, b.a„ R.E. ; Lieut. Gurdip Singh 
I.A. ; Lieut. Gambhir Singh, i.a,; Lieut. 
R. S. Kalha, i.a.; Lieut, R. 0. A. Edge, r..e. 
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Geological Survey of India. 

Director, A. M. Heron, D.sc. (Edin.), F.G.S.. 

F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S.B., F.N.I. 
Superintending Geologists, C. S. Fox, D.sc. 
(Birm.), M.i. Min. E., f.g.r., F.n.i. ; E. L. G 
Clegg, B.se. (Manch.) ; II, Crooksliank, b.a.* 
B.A.I. (Dub.) and * A. L. Coulson, D.sc. (Melb.), 
D.I.O., F.G.S., F.N.I. 


Geologists, E. J. Bradshaw, B.A., b.a.i. (Dub.), 
M.sc. (California) ; D. N. Wadia, M.A., B.sc. 
(Bom.), F.G.S., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S.B., F.N.I.; J.A. 
Dunn, D.se. (Melb.), D.l.o., f.g.s. f.n.i. ; E. 11. 
Gee, M.A. (Cantab.), f.g.s. ,>f.n.i. ; W. D. West, 
M.A. (Cantab.), f.n.i.; M. S. Krishnan, m.a. I 
(Madras), a.r.o.s., d.i.o., i’h. d. (London), 
f.n.i.; J. B. Auden, m.a. (Cantab.); Y. P. 
Sondhi,'M.se. (Punjab), F.G.S. ; P, IC. Ghosh, 
M.sc, (Cal.), D.i.o. , D.sc. (Lond.) ; M. It. Sahni, 
m.a. (Cantab.), D.sc. (Bond.), d.i.o. ; A. M. 
H. Ghosh, B. sc. (Cal.), B. sc. (Lond.), A.n.o.s. 
and B. C. Boy, B.sc. (Cal.), a.i.s.m., d.i.o., 
M.sc. (Lond.), Dr. Ing. (Freiberg). 


Chemist , B. K. Dutta Boy, M.sc. (Dacca), Dr. 
lug. (Hanover). 


Botanical Survey of India. 


Survey, Central Circle, Amalananda Ghosh, 
M.A.; Assistant Superintendent, Archmo- 
logical Survey, J. H. S. Waddington 
Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Leave Beserve, C. 0. Das Gupta, 
m.a. ; Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Dr. Bahudur Chand Chhabra, m.a., m.o.l., 
Ph.D. ; Assistant Engineer, Dr. Khawaja Ali, 
Akhtar Ansari, Ph.D., O.E.; Curator, Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum, Dr. Mohammad 
Abdul Hamid, Ph.D., M.sc., f.s.c. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 

Major-General E. W. C. Bradfleld, o.i.e., 

0. B.E., K.H.S., I.M.S. 

Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Col. A. J. H. Bussell, o.b.e., K.H.S., 

1. M.S. 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser. 
vice, Lt.-Col. E. G. Kennedy: M.B., B.oh. (Irel,), 

1 d.o.m. 8. (Eng.) 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical 

Service, Lieut.-Col. W. M. Will, M.B., i.m.s. 

Director, Central Research Institute, Kasaulli, 
Col. J. Taylor, D.s.o., m.d., d.p.h., v.h.s., 
I.M.S. 


Director, C. C. Calder, B.sc., B.sc. (Agr.), f.l.s. 
F.E.H.S., also Superintendent, Boyal Botanic 
Garden, Sipur, and Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal; Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum, S. N. Bal, m. sc., 
Ph. 0. ; Systematic Assistant, Y. Naraynna- 
swami, M.A,; Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation in Burma, P. T. Bussell (on leave); 
Ojfg. Supdt., G. H. Fothargill. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Director General of ArcJueology, Bao Bahadur 
Kashinatli Narayan Dikshlt, M.A..F.R.A.S.B.; 
Deputy Director General of Archaeology, 
Mad ho Sarup Vats, m.a. ; Superintendent, 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum in 
charge , Eastern Circle, Nani Gopal Majum- 
dar, M.A. ; Superintendent, Archcnological 
Survey, Southern Circle, Ganesli Chandra 
Chandra, A.i.I.A. ; Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Western Circle, Hasan Hayat 
Khan, a.r.i.b.a, ; Superintendent, Arehceo- 
logical Survey, Northern Circle , Khan Baha- 
dur Maul vi Zafar Hasan, B.A. ; Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey, Central Circle, 
Dr. Mohammad Nazim, m.a., Ph.D.; Super- 
intendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier 
Circle, Hargovind Lai Srivastava, m.a. ; 
Archaeological Chemist in India, Khan 
Bahadur Mohammad Sana Ullah, M.sc,, 
F.S.O, ; Government Epigraphist for India, 
Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti, m.a., Ph.D. ; 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, C. B. Krish- 
namacharhi, b.a,: Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Archeological Survey, Western Circle, 
Qureshi Mohammad Moneer, b.a. ; Assis- 
tant Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Eastern Circle ; T. N. Bamachandran, M.A. ; 
Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological 


Ojfg. Assistant Directors, Central Research Insti- 
tute, Kasauli, Lieut. -Colonel W. J. Webster, 
M.C., M.D., D.P.H., D.T.M. & H., I.M.S.; 

Major M. L. Ahuja, M.D., d.t.m., d.p.h., 

l. M.S.; Major W. D. B. Bead, A.d.b., m.b., 
B.Oll., M.R.O.S., I.M.S. 

Assistant to Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, Military Assistant Surgeon, A. G. 
Brooks, D.T.M., I.M.D. 

Director-Generalof Observatories, Poona, C. W. B. 

Normand, M.A., d.sc. (Edin),, 0 1.E. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories 
Thomas Boyds, D.sc. (on leave). 

Director, Kodaikanal Observatory, Dr. A. I*. 
Narayan, m.a., d.sc. 

Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Dr. K. B. 

Bamanathan, M.A., d.sc. 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, Khan 
Baliadur K. M. Asadullah, b.a,, P.L.A. 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Dr. Baini Prashad, D.sc. 

Master, Security Printing, Nasik Road, Major 
D. Fitz John Fitzmaurice. 

Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir Horace William- 
son, Kt„ O.I.E. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Dr. J. Matthai, o.i.e., i.e.r. 

Deputy Director of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Bai Bahadur S, N. Banorji, b.a. 
Controller of Patents and Designs, K. Bama Pal, 

m. a. 

Keeper of the Records, Khan Bahadur A. F. M. 
Abdul Ali, F.R.S.I., M.A. 
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GOVERN QRS- GENERAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


" of ofBce. 

Warren Hastings .. ..20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Macplierson, Bart. .. 8 Feb. 1785 
Earl Cornwallis, K.G. (a) . . 12 Sep. 1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart. ( b ) . . 28 Oct, 1793 

Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Alfred 
Clarke, E.C.B. (offg.) ..17 Mar. 1798 

The Earl of Mornington, r.O. (c) 18 May 1798 
The Marquess Cornwallis, K.G. (2nd 

time) 30 July 1805 

Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 

H. Barlow, Bart 10 Oct. 1805 

Lord Minto, P.c. (d) .. ..31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, k.g., p.o. (e) 4 Oct. 1813 
John Adam (offg.) .. ..13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, P.o. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William Butterworth Bayley (offg.)lS Mar.1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.O.B., G.C.H., P.C 4 July 1828 

(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout 
(o) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 
(d) Created Earl of Minto . . 24 Feb. 1813 

(a) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec, 1818 
(/) Created Earl Amherst . . 2 Dec. 1826 

GOVERNOES-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed charge 
of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.O.B., G.O.H.j P.O 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

(offg.) 20 Mar. 1835 

Lord Auckland, G.C.B., p.c.(ft) . . 4 Mar. 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, p.o. (c) ..28 Feb. 1842 

William Wilberforce Bird (offg.) 15 June 1844 
The Eight Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

G.O.B ,<d) .. .. ..23 July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousie, p.o. (e) . . 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, p.o. (/) . . 29 Feb. 1850 

(а) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe, 

(б) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen 

borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1849 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning] 

Note.— T he Governor-General ceased to , 
? .F eacl of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
?A?£' G ?, vern ° r a ®«nied office. On 1st April 
l ga i J? aB pIaCfid under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 

Governor was abolished. 


Name. 


VICEROYS AED GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Viscount Canning, P.c. (a) .. 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
kt., G.O.B., p.c. . . . . 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.C.B. (6) (offg.) . . • -21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.O.B. (offg.) 2 Dee. 1803 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, 6.O.B., K.O.S.I. (c) ..12 Jan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, k.p 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey (d) (offg.) . . 9 Feb. 1872 
Lord Napier of Merchustoun, kt. (e) 

(offg.) ..23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, P.C. (/) .. 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, g.o.b. (g) .. . . 12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Eipbn, K.G., p.o. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufferin, K.P., G.O.B. , 

G.O.M.G., P.C. (ft) .. ..13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowno, G.o. 

m.g. 10 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P.O ..27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedlestou, P.O. 6 Jan. 1899 

Baron Ampthill (offg.) .. ..30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.O. (f) 13 Dec. 1904 


Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P.o., 

G.O.B., G.O.M.G., G.C.V.O., 1.8.0 . (j) 

23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford . . . . . . Apl. 1916 

Marquess of Reading . . .. Apl. 1921 

Baron Irwin Apl. 1826 

The Earl of Willingdon . . . . Apl. 1931 

The Marquess of Linlithgow . . Apl. 1986 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.O.S.I., 0.1.13. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Ettrick. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl ot North- 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

(ft) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
12 Nov. 1888. 

(i) Created an Earl .. .. Juno 1911. 

(j) During tenure of oifiee, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (Q,M,a.i. and o.m.i.k.'. 
On quitting office, he becomes q.c.s.t. and 
g.c.t.e. ; with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 


The Legislative Assembly, 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President — The Hon. Sir Ahdnr Rahim, k.O.s.i. 
Deputy President — Mr. Akliil Chandra Datta, m.i.a. 
A. Elected Members. 

Constituency. I Name. 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) . . Mr. S. Satyamurtlii. 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan Mr. K. S. Gupta. 
v Rural). 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan Mr. M. Thirumala Row. 

Rural). 

Guntur cum .Nellore (Non-Muhammadan Professor N. G. Ranga , 

Rural). 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- Mr. M. Ananthasayanam. Ayyangar. 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar. 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham- Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar. 
madan Rural). 

h Tanjore cum Trichiaopoly (Non-Muhammadan Mr. K. Santhanam. 

Rural), 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinncvelly (Non- Mrs. Radhabai Subharayan. 

Muhammadan Rural). 

West Coast and Nilgirls (Non-Muhammadan Mr. Samuel Aaron. 

Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) Mr. Umar Aly Shah. 

South Madras (Muhammadan) Moulvi Sycd Murtuza Sahib Bahadur. 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) . . Mr. H. A. Sathar H. Essak Sait. 

Madras (European) Mr. F. E. .Tames. 

Madras Landholders Raja Sir Vasudova Rajah of Kallengode, Kt., 

C.I.B. 

v Madras Indian Commerce Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty. 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) . . Dr. G. V. Deslmmkh. 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . sj r Cowasji Jehangir, K.o.T.E., O.e.e. 

Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . . . Diwan Lalchand Navalrai. 

Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan Mr. Bhulabliai Jivanji Desai. 

Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan Mr. Hooscinbhoy A. Lalljee. 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan Mr. Keshavrao Marutirao Jedhe. 

Rural). 

Ditto. Mr. N. V. Gadgil. 

Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan Mr S. K. Hosmani. 

Rural.) 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) . . • • Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) Seth Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon, K . 

Ditto. Mr. Nabl Raksh Illahi Bakhsh Bhutto. 

Bombay (European) .. • Mr. J. D. Boyle. 

Ditto. .... Lieufc.-Col. H. C. Smith, O.B.E., K.O. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau Mr. Mann Suhednr. 

(Indian Commerce). 

Sind Jagirdars and Zemindars (Landholders) . . Mian Ghularakadir Md. Shahban. 
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The Legislative Assembly, 


Constituency. 


Bombay Millowners’ Association ' (Indian 
Commerce). ** 

Calcutta ( Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban) . • 
Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca cum Mymeusingh (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bakargunj cum Faridpur (Muhammadan Rural) 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bengal (European) .. 

Do. .. .. .. 

Do. 


Marwari Association, (Indian Commerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muliammadan Rural) . . 

Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

United Provinces (European) 

United Provinces Landholders . . 


Name. 


Sir Hormusji Peerosliaw Mody, k.b.e. 

Mr. N. C. Chunder. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea. 

Babu Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya. 
Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra. 

Mr. Suryya Kumar Som. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, K.O.S.X. 

Hajee Chowdhury Mohammud Ismail Khan 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi. 

Chowdhury Sekander All. 

Mr. Sheikh Rafiquddin Siddique. 

Mr. K. Ahmad. 

Mr. C. C. Miller. 

Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer. , 

Mr. A. Aikman. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das. 

Choudhri Raghubir Naraih Singh, 

Pundit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal. 

Mr. Badri Datt Pande. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa, 

Pundit Krishna Kant Malaviya. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena. 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 

Maulana Shaukat All. 

Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Kaztni. 

Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan, Kt., c.i.e. 
Moulvi Abdul Wajid. 

Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, o.i.e, 

Mr. Mohamcd Azhar Ali. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott, 

Raja Bahadur Knshal Pal Singh. 


Entitled to representation in rotation. 


The Legislative Assembly* 


Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) . 
Jullundur Division (Non-Muliammadan) 
West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bast Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bast Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . 
West Central Punjab ( Muhamma dan) . 
.. v North Punjab (Muhammadan) 

f North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 
South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Sikh) •• . . .. 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders 

Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) 


Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 
Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 


Chhota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 
Patna and Chhota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan). 

Bliagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

llrhut Division (Muhammadan) . 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders 


Lala Sham Lai. 

Kaizada Hans Eaj. 

Bhai Parmanand. 

Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang. 
Maulana Zafar Ali Khan. 
Mr. H. M. Abdullah. 


. Khan Baliadur Shaik Fazal-i-Haq Piracha. 

. Khan Bahadur Nawab Makhdum Murid Hossain 
Qureshi. 

. Sardar Mangal Singh. 

. Sardar Sant Singh. 

. Mr. M. Ghiasuddin. 

. Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha. 
i Mr. Bhubananda Das. 

, Pandit Nilakantha Das. 

■ Mr. B. B. Varma. 

Mr. Eamayan Prasad. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar Singh. 
i Mr. Kailash Bihari Ball. 

Babu Earn Narayan Singh. 

• Mr. Muhammad Nauman. 

Mr. Muhammad Ahsan. 

Moulvi Mohammad Abdul Ghani. 


Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Do. do. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders 
Berar (Non-Muhammadan) 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan)* 
Assam (Muhamma dun) .. .. .. 

Assam (European) . - .. .. .. 

Delhi (General) .. . . .. .. .. 

Ajmer-Merwara (General) .. 

North-West Frontier Province (General) 


Mr. Govind Vinayekrao Deshmukh. 

Seth Govind Das. 

Pandit Sbambhudayal Misra. 

Khan Sahib Nawab Siddique Ali Khan. 
Seth Sheodass Daga. 

Mr. M. S. Aney. 

Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha. 

Mr. Brojendra Narayan Choudhury. 
Abdur Easheed Choudhury. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali. 

Eal Baliadur Seth Bhagchand Soni. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum. 
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Province or body represented. 


Nominated Membeks. 
Official membeks. 


Government of Ii 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Assam 
The Punjab 


The Hon. Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, K.o.s.l. 
The Hon. Sir James Grigg, k.o.b., K.C.s.i. 

The Hon. Sir Henry Craik, K.C.S.I. 

The Hon. Sir Thomas Stewart, K.O.I.E., o.s.i. 
Mr. J. C. Highet. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, k.b.e., o.i.e., o.b.e. 
Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, k.o.I.e., C.S.I., M.v.o. 

Mr. A. G. Clow, o.s.i., O.I.E. 

Mr. H. Dow, O.S.I., O.I.E. 

Mr. G. H. Spence, O.I.E. 

Mr. 0. M. G. Ogilvie, O.B.E. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd. 

Mr. J. A. Thorne. 

K. Sanjiva Rao, O.I.E. 

Mr. Y. N. Suktha nicer. 

Mr. L. B. Gilbert. 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor, O.I.E, 

Mr. N. Mahadeva Ayyar. 

Mr. J. A. Mackeown, 

Mr. V. G. Matthews. 

Mr.R.S.Mani. 

Rai Nepal Chandra Sen Bahadur. 

Mr. A. K. Chanda. 

Mr. G. D. Walker, M.B.B. 

Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazl-i-Illahi. 


Non-OFFioiAL Members. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahar Singli, o.i.e. 

N. M. Joshi»Esq. 

Dr. R. D. Dalai, o.i.e. 

Dr. Francis Xavier DeSouza. 

Captain Sardar Sir Sher Mohammad Khan, O.I.E. 
Major Nawab Sir Ahmad Nawaz Khan, O.I.E., O.B.E. 

L. 0. Buss, Esq. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Abdul Hamid, o.i.e., O.b.e. 

Hony. Captain Sardar Bahadur Dalpat Singli, O.B.E., l.o.M. 
Lt.-Col. Sir Henry Gidney. 

Lieut. Col. M. A. Rahman, 

“ Shams- ul-Ulama ” Kamaluddin Ahmad. 

Rao Sahib N. Siva Raj. 


The Council of State. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

President— The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji Byram ji Dadabhoy, K.c.s.1., k.c.i.e., Kt., Bax-at-Law. 

A.-~EIected Members. 


" Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 
Do. 


Madras (Muhammadan) . . 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) 
Do. 


Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 


Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce .. 
East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 
West do. do. 

West do. do. 

West Bengal (Muhammadan) 


East do. do. 

' Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non- Muhammadan; 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan) . . 

United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) . . 


Punjab (Sikh) .. .. .. 

last and West Punjab (Muhammadan) . 
Bihar (Nou-Muluimmatlau) . . . 

.Do. .. . 

Orissa Do. 

Biliar and Orissa (Muliammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) . . . 

Berar (General) . . . . .. 

Assam (Muhammadan) . , 


The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur K. Govindachari. 
The Hon’ble Mr. M. Ct. M. Chidambaram Chetti- 
yar. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Narayandas Girdlxardas. 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Slumtidas Askuran, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Motilal. 

The Hou’ble Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., O.b.e. 
The Hon’ble Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassum 
Haji Mitha, Kt., O.I.B. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Ali Balcsh Muham- 
mad Hussain. 

The Hon’ble Mr. It. H. Parker. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kumarsankar Ray Chaudhury. 
The Hon’ble Kumar Nripendra Narayan Sinha. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Susil Kumar Roy Chowllniry. 


The Hon’ble Mr. J. Reid Kay. 

The Hon’ble Raja Yuveraj Dutta Singh. 

The Hon’ble Pundit Hirday Nath Kunzru. 

The Hon’ble Pandit P. N. Sai>ru. 

The Hon’ble Haji Syed Mohamed Husain. 

The Hon’blo Cluxudlul Niamatullah. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 
O.I.E. 

The Hon’hlo Sardar Buta Singh. 

The Hon’blo Ohoudhri Ataullali Klian Tarar. 
The Hon’ble Maharajadhirajn Sir Kamesliwar 
Singh, K.o.i.x«„ of Darbhanga. 

The Hon’hlo Rai Baliadur Sri Narain Mahtlia. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Sitakante Mahapatra. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hossain Imam. 

The Hon’blo Mr. V. V. Kallkar. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Brljlal Nandlal Biyani. 

The Hon’ble Maulvi Ali Asgar Khan. 
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The Council of State. 


Nominated Membbus— excluding the President. 


(a) Official Members. 


. The Hon’ble Sir Guthrie Russell, k.o.i.e. 

. The Hon’ hie Mr. J. 0 . Nixon, O.S.I., 0 .I.I 3 . 


The Hon’ble Mr, S. N, Roy, 0.1.13. 
The Hon’ble Mr. A. de C. Williams, 


. The Hon'ble Mr. F. H. Ruckle, 0.8.1., a.I.E, 
. The Hon’ble Mr. M. W. Yeatts, O.I.E. 


The Hon’ble Mr. D. N. Mitra. 


(b) Non-Official Members. 




The Hon'ble Sir David Devadoss, Kt. 

The Hon’ble D. B. Sir K. Ramunni Menon. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, k.o.i.ic. 

The Hon’ble Sir Rahimtoola Chinoy, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Sir Josna Ghosal, o.s.I., o.r.E. 

The Hon’ble Ral Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das. 

The Hon’ble Prince Afsar-Ul-Mulk Mirza Muhammad Akram 
Husain Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sir Satya Charon Mukherjco, (U.E. 
The Hon’ble Kunwar Hojee Ismaiel Alikhan, O.B.E. 

The Hon’ble Sirdar Nihal Singh. 

The Hon’ble Raja Charon jit Singh. 

The Hon’ble Nawabzada Khurshid All Khan, m.».b. 

The Hon’ble Lt..Col. Sir S. Hissan-ud-DIn Bahadur, Kt., C.I.B. 
The Hon’ble Raja Dcvaki Nandan Prasad Singh. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Shaxns-ud-Din Haider, o.b.e. 

The Hon’ble Sir Mohammad Yakub. 


The Bombay Presidency. 

the 'Bombay Presideai^aafrom Aprfu'Vo'fo' Ivtli^ih "n in thB the Dhttrwar cote 
Bombay has suffered a diminution territorialiv Ir ° 8 mth Broa ch as the heat* in S at c £* ton 

‘iS-Si. IS , 10 " 0 ” 1 " 8 «“• l ° SiM‘ 

The Bombay Preeideneynoirsteetohee along «S'”lrimt"S‘ 0 “ 1 JjS'ot ="Ml®mSS“y 

«: B£ss , sa^gT*S£& 

° f a ill’ 2 ! Bqi A are “i 1 . 03 *nd a population of gradually being comm e t^ ail £ A h . e G1 >ats, is 
IS, 19 a,, 475. Geographically Included in the mately make the . nd fcIus , will ulti- 
Presidency but under the Government of India <ir °ught. More than n™? A? mune to serious 
is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with the Presidency hat other part of India 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population and plague! Wfey&Jf 011 ^ b r f amine 
of 2,443,007. There are no States in Si- for tribulation' has rl!^JL not be , en U11 «iixed, 
cal relations with the Government of Bom- reliant, and the rise in fhp peo Pj e more self- 
bay, as they are ail now under the Govern- synchronising with °* aII P r <>duce; 

ment of India. vem industry, has induced a development of 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity ? t ^ ndard of living. The land^s 'iw»m 1S nJ a r, b ? 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidenev la ^P 0Wn as the ryotwari tenure wbat 

“““M’S 3 *“**■“« ixoMBot b.af»? 

province is divided into two sections by the Manufacture 

gft st *cari ! £ss ^ 

S® oA^SofS! Mrs 

The Peo* 

( The population varies as markedly as soil and Bombay 6 sflvervwo-e h Ahmedaba tf Df and ^Suratt 
climate. Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism well as^th<? V i?£™ re ba , s a P Iace of its own, as 
although long under the dominion of powerful But the ten/wf^ i W * rIc °J Po °na and Nasik 
Mahometan kings. Here there is an amplitude handicraft^ hJZlfn 0 f^erge the indigenous 
^visions, and the people, who although modern toes * kSSLP* 0 #* organised on 
prosperity, are amongst the keenest India of the faxtifafoSL 18 ml? f reat centre In 

SSSBS5 , ISS^^ 

SSXtSSJSSftft ittfi ““ * I ““ S a»4 66,768 

sy^rsrss , 0,1 

If« 1B °L t 5?f, Lin8 t yets > aHiridu reforming sect Wu “ b f. r o£ h*™* 8 employed in the 
of the twelfth centurv. »,h *». r™,.A a . 11 Textile Industry in Bombay Island 


■'■S. S.a'JJSSLt' r 3 ' 8*y©ts # a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and In the Konkan there 
s a large proportion of Christians. Four main 1 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 

whtraBnS U *? u a ^ngh lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
oaetes and tribes number five hundred. 


Industries. 

The principal industry Is agriculture: which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lfj oa - i, In ® u i arafc „ fclie soBs arc of two classes, 
vTiich yields the famous 
Broach cofctona, the finest In India, and alluvial i 
. ff M oba »fier careful cultivation in Ahmedabad, 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land The' 
“ aa soU characteristic of the Deccan i! i 
wh S h ! P rotluce » cotton, wheat, gram 
? ad millet, mid in certain tracts riob crops of 
^arcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 


(daily average) ,. .. .. 1#0#/47Q 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills j n 

Bombay Igland (ia oandiea of 

784 ,bS,> *• •• •• •• 4,14,092 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 19,76,370 
Number of Looms In Ahmedabad .. 48,833 

Number of Spindles in Shblapore Dist. 2,86,004 
Number of Looms in Sholapore Bist. e’efs 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) .. 12,34 332 

Number of Looms In the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
, Island and Ahmedabad) .. . . 2 5»8S5 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


Administration. 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
on April 1, 1937, the administration of the pro- 
vince has been largely altered at the top. There is 
now a Governor and a council of four Ministers 
to aid and advise him in all matters except in 
so far as he is required by the Government of 
India Act, to exercise his function in his dis- 
cretion. The executive power of the province 
extends to all matters in which it may legislate. 
The Ministers are appointed and dismissed by 
the Governor in his discretion, he fixes their 
salaries until determined by. the legislature. 
The Governor, as in other Provinces, has certain 
special responsibilities and these extend to (a) 
the prevention of menace to the peace or tran- 
quillity of his province or any part thereof ; 
lb) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities ; (c) the safeguarding of the rights 
of civil servants past and present and their 
dependants ; (d) the securing in the executive 
sphere of protection against discrimination ; (e) 
the securing of the peace and good government of 
areas declared to he partially excluded areas ; 
{/) the safeguarding of the rights of states and 
the rights and dignity of any ruler ; and (g) the 
securing of the execution of orders given to him 
under Part VI of the Act (dealing with adminis- 
trative relations) by the Governor General in his 
discretion. 

The Governor is assisted by a special secretariat 
staff presided over by a Secretary whose emolu- 
ments are fixed In his discretion. 

In the legislative sphere the Governor is 
assisted with two chambers, known as the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly and the Bombay 
Legislative Council. The Council Is a permanent 
body. One-third of the members retire each 
three years and the Assembly, unless sooner 
dissolved, lasts for five years. The strength of 
the Assembly is 175 members of whom 30 are 
Muslims, 3 Indian Christians, 2 Anglo-Indians, 
3 Europeans, 2 landholders, 7 Commerce and 
Industry, 7 Labour, 1 University and the remain- 
ing 120 are Hindus including 15 Scheduled 
castes and 7 Marathas. There are also six 
women. 

The Legislative Connell will contain not less 
than 29 and not more than 30 members of whom 
not less than three and not more than four shall 
be nominated by the Governor. Twenty will 
be elected by the General Constituencies, 6 
by Muslims and 1 by Europeans. The 
senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May; 
and to Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Local Government the Presidency is 
administered by three Commissioners, namely, 
the Commissioner for the Northern Divi- 
sion; with headquarters at Ahmedabad, the 
Central Division at Poona, and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collect orate contains on an 
average from eight to ten taiukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the States 
The village officers are the patel; who is the 


bead of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose ; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four taiukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice la entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. Of the 
lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi- 
nate judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Bs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of tile District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Bosident 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court, 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary Jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution oi 1 
local boards and municipalities, the former * 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and genera! 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes. The tendency of recent years has 
been to increase the elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1926 
works further advance In the matter of local Self- 
Government In the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration in tire largor cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 8tt 
In number. The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities are invested with larger poworsy 
than hitherto exercised. Another Important*! 
change Introduced by the Act wm the extension#: 
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or with capita, value of not less than Ra. 200 . S 

Public Works. aZnhZ,i a L tb £ a T ol i?° sta «ons- Officers 

appointed directly to the "posts of Assistant 
The Public Works Department is under the Sutrerintendents of Police, Deputy Superin- 
control of a Chief Engineer who acts as Secre- tondents °f Police, Inspectors and Sub-InsnpptnrR 
tary to the Government, Under him are Super- ““uorgo a course of training at the Central Police 
intending Engineers m charge of Circles and ™ l ? ch ° o1 at Nasik before being posted to 
Executive Engineers m charge of divisions, ^ ric tJ or executive duty. The Bombay 
and the Electrical Engineer. y*y Police is a separate force under the 

There is a chain of protective irrigation works, sifcle to^Government 100 Wh ° is dircsfcly respon- 
originating in reservoirs in the Ghat regions. 

- The principal works are the Nira Canals fed Education. 

* by Lake Whiting impounded by the Lloyd , 

Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals fed Govemmin? parted parti y through direct 
by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson medS L, 1 ? ea . cy > parUy through the 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fed Arts c&uLf* Government maintain 

by Lake, Fife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari dahld Bombay - Andlieri, Ahme- 

Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Madhmesh. OoUom th« th , e Grant Medical 

war and the Gokak CanaL The Mutha Canals S’w oS? 1 ? C ° lj . e «? of Engineering, the 
and the Gokak Canal were completed In 1896-97, t 6 "OlRge, Veterinary College, School 

the Nira Left Bank Canal in 1905-06, the u„i d ’ T ; aw Coilege and a College of Commerce. 
Godavari Canals in 1915-16 and the Pravara rJSL®/ } be secondary schools are in 
Canals in 1926-27. The Nira Eight Bank Canal Ked Vv Lo^i pr ,I? ary “tools- are main- 

which has been under construction since 1912 Th» ocal Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
is practically completed. The Wilson Dam at Municipality is responsible for 

, Bhandardara, the second highest yet constructed E r ! mary education in Bombay City (q, v 

* by Engineers the world over, was opened by His on). ’ 

«* taatrttai including 

” kA 190 & iT ifeTght Si Mfdai K°|f 4 ,n ’’sf&TiTm ? 1 l h ° y °" la3 - 5 -» ™ 

width was opened by H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson 1,217 unrecognised nViLl?™ r - eoo ^? d and 
on 27th October 1928, It cost Its. 172 lakhs, for males^and i n«i ? gnis ^S! l4 > 116 «« 

It is remarkable as being the largest Dam in ed institutions StSf les. Therecognis- 

volume hitherto constructed and contains 21* Colietres pvo}fi6i« 1 w ^ Ar A 8 and Science 

than the Lloyd Dam. An idea of the magnitude There are 26,859 towns and villages in thin 
of the L oyd Dam can be gathered from the Presidency. Of these, 10,757 possS schools 
fact that if a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches as compared with 10,658 in the preceding year 
thick were constructed from the masonry in The area served by a town or village wiafschdoi 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 waa 11.5 square miles as against 11 6 sausrp 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur. These miles in the preceding year. q re 

projects will irrigate certain tracts most liable There ware i 47a ana . . * 

to famine. „ . t“ ere T er ?A’ 470> 40 ^ P u P iIs under instruction 

at b b0 end °f the year 1935-36 as compared with 

Police. 1,422,1 46 in the preceding year. The number oi 


IsspkMMl ISiisis 

pl £s3“« 

Sind is vested in a Superintendent of Police , 3X10 fc 2 fcal expenditure on Public Instruction 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of increased from Rs. 4,10,86,854 to Rs. 4,21,65,908 
the District concerned except in the case of the ?o r J n ® ^ 10 yettr 1035-36, Out of this amount 
Railway Police. For tiie purposes of effective Jf'l ? er ceaC was met from Provincial Revenues, 
supervision over the investigation and prevention io.S from Local Funds, 24.6 from fees and 
of crime, some of the larger districts are divided 14 * 5 from other sources. 
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Higher education in the Presidency is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University which was 
established in 1857. The constitution of the 
University has recently undergone, however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the industrial, 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater facili- 
ties for higher education in ail branches ol 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to i 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical: 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay on 15tli 
November 1933. The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The Senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
body of the University. The number of fellows 
is 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-officio. The Academic | 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions. This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the 
University. 

Medical. 


in all the City Hospitals including private Insti- 
tutions is 2,280 roughly. Well-equipped hos- 
pitals exist in all important up-country stations 
Over 2,896,109 persons including 1,05,997 in.' 
patients were treated during the year ,1936. The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination is carried out by a staff under the 
direction ol the Director ol Public Health 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus’ 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

The problem of providing a more satisfactory 
system of Medical relief for rural areas is under 
consideration. 


The Medical Department is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I. M, S,, and Public Health la that of the 
Director of Public Health, who Is usually a non 
I.M.S. Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Publio Health. Pour large hospitals are maintain- 
ed by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased. The total number of beds available 


Finance. 


AVith the introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
the financial arrangements have been revised’ 
There is a clear cut division between the finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces. 

The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
to grantB from federal taxation now include taxes 
raised by the local Government on land, as land 
revenue ; taxes on land and buildings, hearths 
and windows ; taxes on agricultural income and 
duties in respect of succession to agricultural 
land, duties of excise on goods manufactured or 
produced in the pro vince and countervailing duti- 
es on goods produced or manufactured elsewhere 
in India, being alcoholic liquors for human s 
consumption ; opium, Indian hemp, and other 
narcotic drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs; medicinal and toilet preparations, con- 
tabling alcohol or any of the above substances, 
other excises being federal ; taxes on mineral 
rights subject to any federal restrictions imposed 
in respect of mineral development ; capitation 
taxes; taxes on professions, trades, callings, 
and employments ; taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries includ- 
ing entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling ; cesses on the entry of goods into a 
local area ; dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways ; tolls ; stamp duties in 
respect of documents not included in the federal 
list. I 


Estimated Revenue for 1937-38— (in lakhs of Rupees). 


pRiNaiPAL Heads op Revenue. 


V Salt 

VII Land Revenue.. 

VIII Excise 
IX Stamps 

X Forests . . 

XI Registration 
XII Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 
Acts . . 

Xllf Other Taxes and Duties. 


Rs. 


•02 


329*25 

312-69 

139-79 

42-06 

15-03 


Total 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment , 
XVII Works for which Capital 


Ca pital 

Accounts are kept .. 
XVIII Work for which no Capi- 
tal Accounts are kept 


Xf Interest . 


Civil Administration. 


XXI Administration of 

Justice .. 

XXII Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments .. 

XXIII Police .. ... .. 

XXVI Education .. ,, 

XXVII Medical .... 

XXVIII Public Health .. 

XXIV Agriculture 

XXX Veterinary .. 

XXXf Co-operative Credit . . 
XXXII Industries 

XXXVI Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments . . . , 


0-2S 

15-14 

14-00 

18-41 

3-45 


Total 
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xxxix 

Civil Works' 

Civil Works . .. 

Rb. 

01-71 

XLI 

Bombay Development 



Scheme 

6*69 


Total . . 

68-40 

. XLIII 

Miscellaneous. 
Transfers from Famine 


Relief Fund 

. 3-48 

XLIV 

Receipts in aid of 

7-85 

Superannuation 

XLV 

Stationery and Printing 

3-22 

XLVl 

Miscellaneous . . 

3-54 


Total . . 

18-09 


Estimated Revenue for 1937-38— (hi lakhs of Rupees)— contit. 

LI Extraordinary Receipts 
Total Revenue . . 
Debt heads: — 

Deposits and advances ; 
Loans and advances by 
provincial Government, 
etc. 


Opening Balance .. 

Grand Total , . 
1937-38 — (in lakhs of Rupees). 

[ 42. Co-operative Credit . . 

43. Industries 

47. Miscellaneous Departments.. 

Total .. 
Civil Works. 

50. Civil 'Works 

52 . Bombay Development Scheme. 

Total ., 

Miscellaneous. 

54. Finance Relief 
55 & 55 A. Superannuation 
Allowances and Pensions 
and Commutation of 

Pensions 

50. Stationery and Printlug 
87. Miscellaneous .. .. 

Total . . 

63. Extraordinary Charges .. 

Total Expenditure charged to 
revenue .. .. . ; 

Capital Accounts not charged to R 

08. Construction of Irrigation 
Works, etc. 

’0. Capital outlay on Improvement 
of Public Health . . 

80. Bombay Development 

Scheme 

81. Civil Works not charged 

to Revenue (P.W.) 

83. Payments of commuted 
value of Pensions . . 

85. Payments to Retrenched 
Personnel .. .. 


Estimated Expenditure for 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. ^ 

7. Land Revenue . . . . 4 

8. Excise.. . .. .. 3 

9. Stamps 

; 10. Forest 2 

II. Registration . . 

r 12, Charges on account of Motor 

Vehicles Taxation Act .. 1 

13, Other Taxes and Duties .. I 

Total .. 1,5 


Irrigation, Embankment, dr c,, Revenue Account. 

Rs. 

17, interest on works for which 

Capital Accounts are kept — 

Irrigation W orks .. .. 42-0 

18, Other Revenue Expenditure 

financed from Ordinary 


19, Capital Accounts of Irrl- 

S " 1, Navigation and 
age Works charged to 
Revenue . . . . 


22. Interest on Debt and other 

Obligations.. . .. 1,23-25 

23. Appropriation for Reduction 

or avoidance, of debt .. a 


$*' 89 ,' 


Total . . 

Civil Administration, 
General Administration "... 
Administration of Justice . . 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police .':•■■■ .. 

Ports and, Pilotage .. 
Scientific Departments 
Education . . .. 

Medical 

Public Health . . 

Agriculture 

':?1eterfiiarp' ' . . . . 


1 , 01-64 

62-42 

16-85 

1,40-98 

*06 

1-06! 

1,61-18 

43-43 

■■'81*981 

14*14 


1,418-07 

106-16 

27,23-78 


6-67 

9'35 

7.52 


2.53 

1.52 

7.65 


Debts, Deposits and Advances 
(Total of debt heads) .. 

Total Disbursements,. 
Closing balance . . 
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Governor and PresUent-in-Council. 

His Excellency Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley, 
G.C.I.E., D.L. 

Personal Staff. 

Governor's Secy. — C. H. Bristow, O.i.e., b.a. 
(Cantab.), i.o.s., J.p. 

Mily. Secretary. — -Colonel 'I 1 . C. Crichton, m.o. 
Surgeon.- — -Capt. F. E. Buekland, m.b., ii.a.m.O. 
Commandant, H.E. the Governors Body Guard . — 
Major G. IS. Portal, 2nd Lancers (Gardner’s 
Horse). 

Aids-de-Camp. — Capt. M. V. Milbank, The Cold- 
stream Guards, r.a.R.O., Capt. P. D. Richard- 
son, The Rifle Brigade (Prince Consorts’ Own), 
Capt. G. D. Chatwode, The Coldstream Guards. 
Capt. P. Arkwright, lltb Hussars. Risalder 
andHony, Lieut. Hatha Singh, o.b.i., i.d.s.m,, 
Indian A.D.C. 

Hon. Aids-de-Camp. — Lieut. Col. T. Cooper, 
V. D.; Capt. C. J. NicoU, D.s.o., R.i.n. ; 
Major Sardar Bhlmaiao Nagojirao PatankaT; 
Mr. 0. W. E. U’ren; Capt. V. P. Noel-Paton ; 
Subhedar-Major Yeshwantrao Bhosale, i.d. 
S.M.: Sardar Jehangir Rustom Yakil. 

Council of Ministers. 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. Bal Gangadhar Kher, 
Prime Minister — Education. . 

2. The Hon’ble Mr. Anna Bahaji Latthe,— 
Finance. 

3. The Hon’ble Mr. Kauaiyalal Maneldal 
Munshi — Home and Legal. 

4. The Hon’ble Dr. Manchersha Dhanjibhoy 
Gilder — Medical, Public Health and Excise. : 

5. : The Hoa’ble Mr. Morarji Ranclihodji Desai — 
Revenue, Rural Development and Agriculture. 

6. The Hon’ble Mr. Laxman Madhav Patil, — 
Local Self Government and Miscellaneous. 

7. The Hon’ble Mr. Mahomed Yasseen Nurie — 
Public Works. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Ganesh Vasudeo Mavlankar, 
b.a„ ll.b., Speaker, Bombay Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. Narayanrao Guruvao Joshi, Deputy Speaker, 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mangaldas Mancliaram 
Pakvasa, President of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, 

Mr. Ramacliandra Ganesh Soman, Deputy 
President of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda. 

Mr. B. M. Gupto. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta, 

Mr. M. P. Patil. 

Mr. T. R. Nesvi. 

Mr. B. S. Hiray. 

Secretaries to Government. 

Chief Secreatry, Political and Reforms Depart- 
ment . — Sir Gilbert Wiles, k.o.i.b., o.s.i., i.o.s, 
Home and Ecclesiastical Department. — .T. B. 

Irwin, n.s.o., m.o., i.o.s. j 

Revenue Department. — E. W. Perry, o.i.e., i.o.s. 
General and Educational Departments, — If. T. 
Sorley, i.o.s. 


I Finance Department . — H. V. R. Iengar, i.o.s. 
Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs . — G. S. Rajadhyaksha, m.a. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Public Works Department.— T. A. Andrew, I.s.E, 
Public Service Commission for the Provinces of 
Bombay and Sind, 

Chairman . — If. B. Clayton, o.i.e., m.a. (Oxon) 
i,o.s. (Retd.). 

Members. — Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Glnilam 
Murtuza Khan Bhutto, Kt„ o.i.e., o.b.e 
0. W. E. Arbuthnot, o.r.E., B.E., B.A., (R.IJ.J.j 
I.S.E. , J.P. 

Secretary. — J. B. Fernandez, b.a., j.p. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 
Commissioner of Income Tax . — Khan Bahadur 
J. B. Vacliha, o.i.e. 

Director of Veterinary Services.-— Major E, S. 

Farbrother, m.r.o.v.s., i.v.s. 

Advocate General . — M. G. Setalvad, b.a., ll.b. 
Advocate (O.S.). 

Inspector General of Police.— A 0. J. Bailey 
O.I.E. , 31, & o. (H. S.), (Offg.). 

Director of Public Instruction.— W. Grieve, 'm.a 
B.SC., I.E.S. ’ 

Surgeon General . — Major General IX, 0. Buckley 
31.1)., P.R.O.S., K.H.P., 1,11.8,, J.P. 

Oriental Translator . — J. E. Sanjana, b.a. 

Chief Conservator of Forests . — A. C. Hiley. 
Talukdari Settlement Officer.— D. MaeLachlan, 

i.o.s. 

Inspector General of Registration.— M. ,T. Desai, 

. I.O.S. 

Director of Agriculture.— W. J. Jenlcins. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies.— M, D. 
Bhansali, i.o.s. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay . — J. H, 
Taunton, I.o.s. 

Vice-Chanceller of the Bombay University. — V. 

N. Chandavarkar, Bar-at-Law. 

Registrar, Bombay University , — S. It. Donger- 
kery, b.a„ ll.b. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay. — -W, R, G. 
Smith. 

Director of Public Health.— Lt.-Gol, A. Y. Dabhol- 
kar, i.m.s. 

Accountant General . — -Sir P. Raghvendia Rau, 
Kt„ m.a. 

Inspector General of Prisons . — Lt.-Ool. R. V 
Martin, M.K.O.S., L.lt.o.P., E.O.M.s,, I.M.S. ' i 
Post Master General. — J. R. T. Booth, o.i.e., 
I.C.S., J.P. 

Collector of Customs , — P. N. Chandavarkar, b.a., 

I.L.B. . 

Collector of Salt Revenue.— Rao Bahadur Maneklal 
Lallubhai, o.b.e., J.P. 

Commissioner of Excise. — H. F. Knight, o I E , H 

I.O.S. ■ ' . 

Consulting Surveyor to Government,— -T. If, G, i 
Stamper, F.S., I.M.C. 

Registrar of Companies,— Byramji M. Modi, 
B.com., P.S.A.A., R.A. 

Commissioner of Labour and Director of Infer- ‘ w 
motion.— J, F, Genuings, o.b.e., Bar-at-law. ^ 
Shenff .— Mahomedblioy Ibrahim Rowjee, j.p. 
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GOVEBNOHS OF BOMBAY, 

Sir Abraham Shipman 

Died on the island of Anjediva in Oct. 1664 
JIumfrey Cooke . . .. .. .. 1666 

Sir Gervase Lucas . . . . . . . . 1666 

Died, 21st May 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) .. 1667 

1668 

Gerald Aungier . . . . . . . . 1669 

Died in Surat, 30th June 1677. 

Thomas Rolt . . 1677 

‘ Sir John Child, Bart . . 1681 

Bartholomew Harris 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 

Daniel Annesley (Officiating) .. .. 1694 

Sir John Gayer . . 1694 

Sir N icholas Waite . . . . . . . . 1704 

William Aislabie 1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) .. 1715 

■■ Charles Boone . . . . . . . . 1715 

William Phipp3 .,1722 


Robert Cowan 
Dismissed. 
John Horne 
n Law 


1729 


1734 

1739 


John Geek (Officiating) . . . . . . 1742 

William Wake 1742 

Richard Bourchier.. 1750 

Charles Crommelin 1760 

s Thomas Hodges .. 1767 

Died, 23rd February 1771. 


William Hornby .. .. 

Rawson Hart Boddam 

Kawson Hart Boddam 

Andrew Ramsay ( Officiating ) 
Major-General William Medows .. 
Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby; 
K.C.B. (a), 

George Dick (Officiating) .. 

John Griffith (Officiating).. 

Jonathan Duncan .. .. .. 

Died, Uth August 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) .. 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone .. 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.o.B. 
Lieut.-Gencral Sir Thomas Sidney Beck* 
. with, K.O.B, ' 

Died, 15th January 1831. 


1771 

1784 

1785 
1738 
1788 
1790 

1792 

1795 

1795 

1811 

1812 

1819 


John Romer (Officiating) .. .. .. 1831 

The Earl of Clare .. ., 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, G.O.H. . . .. ... 1886 

Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Parish ( Officiating ) ., .. 1838 

Sir J. Rlvett-Carnac, Bart 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (6) . .. 

George William Anderson (Officiating) .. 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.O.H 1842 

Lestock Robert Reid ( Officiating ) . . 1840 

George Russell Clerk .. .. .. 1847 

Viscount Falkland 1848 

Lord Elphinstone, G.o.H.; p.o. .. 1863 


Sir George Rnsseil Clerk, K.c.B.(2nd time) 1860 


Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, K.O.B. 1862 

The Right Hon- William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.O.B. , . 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.O.&.I. .. 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, 0 . 8 .x, (Acting) . . 1880 
The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., K.O.K.G. 

James Braithwaite Reile, O.S.I. (Acting). . 1885 

Baron Reay 1885 

Baron Harris . . . . . . , , 1890 

Herbert Mills Bird wood, O.S.I. (Acting) . . 1896 

Baron Sandhurst , . 1895 

Baron Northcote, o.b 1900 

Sir James Manteath, K.O.S.i. (Acting) . . 1903 

Baron Lamington, G.O.M.G., g.o.i.e, . . 1903 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, O.S.I. (Acting), 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke G.o.M.G., 1907 
G.O.I.E. (C). 

Baron Wiliingdon, G.o.l.H, .. .. 1913 


Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.O.I.E. , D.S.O.(cf)L918 
Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.O., G.o.r.E,, 1923 
O.M.G., D.S.O. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P.O., G.O.I.E., 1928 
G.B.E., K.O.B., C.M.G. 

Sir Ernest Hotson, k.o.s.i., o.b.E., X.O.S. Acted 
for six months for Sir F. H. Sykes. 

The Rb. Hon. Michael Herbert Rudolf 
Knatchbiill, Lord Brabourne, G.O.I.E., M.0. 1933 
Sir Robert Bell, K.O.S.I., c.i.e., x.c.s., acted 
for four months for Lord Brabourne, 

Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley, G.o x.E., p.t. 1937 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-In-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 17 93. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, be was assassi- 
nated In Cabul on the 23rd Dec. 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 

( d ) Afterwards (by oreation) Baron Lloyd. 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Vasudeo Mavalankar, b.a., xl.b. 
Deputt Speaker 

Mr. Farayanrao Gururao Joshi, m.l.a. 
Elected Members. 


Fame of Constituency. 


Sholnpur District, Muhammadan Rural 
Sholapiir Forth-East, General Rural 


. . Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Klian, 
.. Mr. Jivappa Subhana Aidale. 


Sholapur City, General Urban . . . . . . Dr. Krisnaji BMmrao Antrolikar. 

Sholnpur South-West, G eneral Rural .. . . Mr. Dattatray Trimbak Aradliyc, B.A . , M-.u. 

Bombay City South, Muhammadan Urban . . Mr. Husein Aboobalcer Begmahonied. 

Panch Maha's Sub-Division, Muhammadan Khan Saheb Abdulla Haji Isa Bhagat. 


Kolaba District, Muhammadan Rural . . . . Mr. Molisin Mohamed Bhaiji. 

West Kbandesh East, General Rural . . . . Mr. Slialigram Ramchandra Bliartiya. 

Thana South, General Rural . . . . . . Mr. Ramkrislma Gangaram Bhatankar. 

Poona West, General Rural .. .. .. Mr. Rajaram Rainjl Bhole. 

Bombay ' City cam Bombay Suburban District, Mr. Courtney Parker Bramble, 

European, 

Poona cv.ni Ahmednagar, Indian Christian Rural Mr. Bhaskarrao Bliaurao Chakranarayan. 


Surat District, General Rural 


Mr. Furnshottam Lalji Glurtflmn. 


Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars, Landholders . . I Sir (Girjaprasad) Chinuhhai Madhavlal, Bart. 


Ahmednagar South, General Rural 


Rao Bhadadur Ganesh Krishna Chitalo, b.a 


Ratnagiri Forth, General Rural.. .. . . Mr. Anant Vinayak Chitre. 

East Kliandesh East, General Rural . . . . Mr. Dhanajl Fana Choudhari. 

Ahmedabad District, Muhammadan Rural . . Mr. Ismail Ibrahim CJiundrlgar. 

Bombay City, Indian Christian Urban . . .. Dr. Joseph Altino Collaco, b.h. & 8. 

Satara 'Forth, General Rural Sir Dhanjishah Bomanji Cooper, Kt. 

Presidency, Anglo-Indian .. .. .. Mr. Fred J. Currion. 

Kaira District, General Rural .. .. .. Mr. Eulsinhji Bharatslnhji Dabhi. 

Thana Forth, General Rural .. .. .. Mr. Vishnu Waman Dandekar. 


. Mr. Eulsinhji Bharatslnhji Dabhi. 
Mr. Vishnu Waman Dandekar. 


Surat and Rander Cities, Muhammadan Urban. Sir All Mahomed Khan Dehlavi, Kt. 
Broach Sub-Division, General Rural .. .. Mr. Dinkarrao Farbheram Desai. 

Bijapur Forth, General Rural . . . . . . Mr. Gurashiddappa Kadappa Desai. 

Ahmedabad Textile UnionB, Labour . . .. Mr. Khandubhal Kasanji Desai. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


Surat District, General Mural .. .. ' 

Surat District, General Dural 

Bijapur South, General Rural . . 

Ahmednagar North, General Rural . . 

Bombay City ( Girgaum), Women’s General 
Urban. 

Nasili West, General Rural 

Dbarwar North, General Rural .. 

Eaira District, Muhammadan Rural . . 

Thanft cum Bombay Suburban District, Indian 
Christian Rural 

Ahmednagar South, General Rural. 

Presidency, European 

Poona East, General Rural . . . . 

Naeik West, General Rural 

Panch Maliala West, General Rural . . . . 

Ratnagiri South, General Rural 

West Khandesh West, General Rural .. 
Ratnagiri North, General Rural . . 

Eelgaum District, Mohammedan Rural 
gurat and Bander Cities, General Urban 
Indian Merchants' Chamber, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay City (Byculla and Parel), General 
Urban. 

■ West Khandesh East, General Rural . . 
Ahmednagar North, General Rural 
Belgaum South, General. Rural 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay 
presidency Trades Association, Commerce i 
and Industry. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Presidency! 

Trades Association, Commerce and Industry.' 
Kanara District, General Rural . . 

Poona City, General Urban 
Rasik District, Muhammadan Rural ., 

Kanara District, General Rural , . 

Dbarwar District, Muhammadan Rural 
East Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural . . 
Nasik East, General Rural . . 

Bijapur District, Muhammadan Rural . . 

East Khandesh East, General Rural 
, Sholapur North-East, General Rural . . 

- Bombay City and Suburban Textile Unions, 
Labour (Trade Union). 


The Hon. Mr. Morarji Ranehhodji Desai. 

Mr. Randliir Prasanvadan Desai. 

Mr. Shankreppagouda Basalingappagouda Desai. 
Mr. Keshav Balwant Deshmukh. 

Mi's. Annapurna Gopal Deshmukh. 

Mr. Govind Hari Deshpande. 

Mr. Andaneppa Dnyanappa Dodmeti. 


Mr. Dominie Joseph Eerrelra. 

Mr. Kundanmal Sohhaehancl i’irodia. S', A., llr.B. 
Mr. Francis Holroy French. 

Mr. Viuayak Atmaram Gadkari. 

Mr. Bhaurao Krishnarao Gaikwad. 

Mr. Maneklal Maganlal Gandhi. 

Mr. Shankar Krishnaji Gavankar. 

Mr. Damji Posala Gavit. 

Mr. Gangadliar Raghoram Ghatge. 

Mr. Abdulmajoed Abdulkhadar Ghee-ffale. 

Dr. Champaklal Jekisandas Ghia. 

Mr. M. C. Ghia. 

The Hon, Dr. Manohersha Dhanjibhoy Gilder. 

Mr. Gulabsing Bhila Girasey. 

Mr. Ramchandra Bhagawant Girme. 

Mr. Keshay Govind Gokhale, B.A. 

Mr. Cyril Fredrick Golding. 


J. B. Greaves. 

Mahableshwar Ganpati Bhatt Gopi. 
Bhalchandra Maheshwar Gupte, jt.a.,H.b. 
in Saheb Abdul Rahim Baboo Hakeem. 
Ningappa Fakeerappa Hallikeri. 

Abdul Karim Arainsah Hanagi. 

Shaikh Mohamad Hasan, Bar-at-Lav. 
Bhaurao Sakharam Hire, B.A., m>.B. 

Allisa Nabisa Ilkal, B.A., tt.S. 

Daulatrao Gulajl Jadhav, B.A. 

Tulshldas Pubhanrao Jadhav. 

Dadasaheb Khaserao Jagtap. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Name of Member, 


Belgauin South, General Rural . . . . 

Bijapui' District, Muhammadan Rural , . 
Railway Unions, labour .. .. .. 

Bombay City (Byculla and Parel) General Urb 
Belgaum North, General Rural . . .. 
Dharwar North, General Rural 
Satara District, Muhammadan Rural . . 
Bljapur North, General Rural .. 

Satara South, General Rural 
Dbarwar North, General Rural .. ., 

Ahmedabad City, Women’s General Urban 
Ratnagiri North, General Rural . . 

Satara South, General Rural 
Dharwar South, General Rural .. . . 

Poona East, General Rural 

Sholapur North-East, General Rural 

West Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural 

Ratnagiri District, Muhammadan Rural 
Thana South, General Rural 
Kanara District, General Rural , . 

Sholapur City, (Textile Labour), Labour (Non- 
Union). 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban. 

East India Cotton Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombav City North and Bombay Suburban 
District. 

Kolaba District, General Rural . . .. 

Ahmedabad North, General Rural 

Nasik East, General Rural 

Belgaum North, General Rural 

East Khandesh West, General Rural . . 
Bombay City South, Muhammadan Urban 

Kolaba District, General Rural 

West Khandesh East, General Rural .. .. 

East Khandesh East, General Rural 

Bombay City (Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleshwar nud 
Glrgaum), General Urban. 

Ahmedabad City, General Urban . . .. 

Ahmedabad North, General Rural 

Railway Unions, Labour . . . . . . ... 


Mr. Parappa Chahbasappa Jakati. 

Mr. Kbaleelulla Abasaheb Janvekar, b.a., i,t,.b. 

Mr. Shavaksha Hormusji Jhabvala, 

Mr. Jinabhai Parvatishankar Joshi. 

Mr. Narayanrao Gururao .Toshi, 

Mir. Vishwanathrao Narayanrao Jog, B.A., il.b. 

Kban Sabeb Haji Ahmad Kasam Kachhi. jp 

Mr. Revappa Somappa Kale. 

Rao Saheb Annappa Naruyan Kalyanl. 

Sir Siddappa Totappa Kambli, Kt., B.A., i,r,.u. 

Mrs. Vijyagauxi Balvantrai Kanuga. 

Mr. Shivram Laxman Karandikar, 11 . a., lb.b. 

Mr. Ramachandra Krishna Karavada. 

Mr. Shripad Shyamaji Karigudri. 

Mr. Appaji Yeshwantrao alias Bapusaheb Kate. 

Mr. Bhagwan Sambhuppa Katliale, | 

Khwaja Bashifuddin Khwaja Moinuddin Kuzi, 

M.A., BXi.b., Advocate. 

Mr. Aziz Gafur, Kazi. 

Mr. Kanji Govind Kerson. 

Mr. Sheshgiri Narayanrao, Keshwain, 

Mr, Ramchandra Annaji Khedgikar. 

The Hon. Mi 1 . Bal Gangadhar Kher, B.A., ll.B. 

Mr. Bhawanji A. Khimji. .(K 

. . 

Mr. Mahomed Musa Killcdar. 

Mr. Dattatraya Kashinath Kunte, B.A., n.u. 

Mr. Bliogilal Dliirajlal lala. 

Mr. Lalchand Hirachand. 

The Hon. Mr. Anna Bahaji Lattlie, h.a., li.e. 

Mr. Maganlal Nagindas. 

I HD. Mahomcdali Allabux. 

Mr. Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik. 

Mr. Namdeorao Budliajirao Marathe, 

Mr. Rajmal Lakhichaud Marwadi. 

Mr, Nagindas Tribhuvandas Master, B.A., LB.B, 

I The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Vasudev Mavalanker, 

I I B.A., tt.B. 

Mr. Hariprasad Pitamber Mehta. 

Mr. Jamnarlas, Madhavjl Mehta Rar-at-Law. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock-workers, 
Labour [Trade Union.] 

East Khandesh District, Muhammadau Rural. . 

Surat District, General Rural 

Sholapur South West, General Rural .. 
Pancbmalials West, General Rural 
University . . . . 

Bombay City (Bhuleshwar), Women’s Genera] 
Urban, 

Nasik West, General Rural 
Dharwar North, General Rural . . 

Ahmedabad Textile Unions, Labour 
Bombay City (Fort, Afandvi, Bhuleshwar and 
Girgaum), General Urban. 

Ahmednagar North, General Rural 

Dharwar South, General Rural 

Nasik West, General Rural 

Ahmedabad City, Muhammadan Urban. . 

Ratnagiri South, General Rural 

East Khandesh West, General Rural 
liaira District, General Rural .. 

Do. do. 

Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Rural 
Ahmednagar District, Muhammadan Rural 
West Khandesh West, General Rural 
Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Rural 

Satara South, General Rural 

East Khandesh West, General Rural .. 

Belgaum South, General Rural 

Kolaba District, General Rural 

Ahmednagar North, General Rural 

Belgaum North, General Rural 

East Khandesh West, General Rural 

Bombay City (Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleshwar and 
Girgaum), General Urban. 

Bijapur South, General Rural 

Dharwar District, Women’s General Rural . . 

Thana South, General Rural 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay 
Presidency Trades' Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
Anglo-Indian. 

Broach Sub-Division, General Rural . . 

Thana District, Muhammadan Rural , , .. 

Ratnagiri North, General Rural . . .. 


Names of Candidates elected. 


, Air, Akhtar Hasan Mirza. 

'Mr. Mohamad Suleman Cassum Mitha, 

'Air. Morarbhai Kasanjl. 

Air. Jayavant Ghanshyam Alore, B.A., Iil/.B. 

Mr. Wamanrao Sitaram Mukadam. 

The Hon. Air. Kanaiyalal Alaneldal Munshl, 
B.A., iii.B., Advocate. 

: Airs. Lilavati Kanaiyalal Munshi. 

Mr. Vasant Narayan Naik, 

Air. Girimallappa Rachappa Nalwadi. 

Mr. Gulzari Lai Nanda. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, B.A., K.B. 

Rao Bahadur Namdeo Eknath Navle, B.A., lb.b. 
Air. Timmappa Rudrappa Nesvi. 

Mr. Prithwiraj Amolakchand Nimanee. 

The Hon. Mr. Mahmad Yasin Nurie. 

Mr. Shamrao Vishnu Parulekar. 

Mr. Hari Vinayak Pataskar, B.A., il.b. 

Mr. Babuhhai Jashhai Patel. 

Mr. Bliailalhhai Bhikhahlml Patel. 

Mr. Ismail Alusa Patel, 

Mr. Mahomedbawa Madliuhawa Patel. 

Mr. Alangesh Babhuta Patel, 

Mr. Alusa] i Eusufji Patel. 

Mr. Atmaram Nana Patll. 

Mr. Gambhirrao Avachitrao Patll. 

Mr. Kallangouda Shiddangouda Patll, B.A., ll.b. 
Mr. Laxman Govind Patil. 

The Hon. Mr. Laxman Madhav Patil, B.A., 1L. b, 
Mr. Malgouda Pnngouda Patil. 

Mr. Narhar Rajaram Patil. 

Mr. Sadashiv Kanoji Patil. 

Mr. Sbankargouda Timmangouda Patll. 

Mrs. Nagamma kom Veerangouda Patil. 

Mr, Ganesh Krishna Phadke. 

Mr. G. 0. Pike. 

Mr. Stanley Henry Prater. 

Mr, Chhotalal Balkrlshna Purani. 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Haji Amirsahob Mohlddin 
Saheb Rais. 

Rao Saheb Babajeerao Narayanrao Rane. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Names of Candidates elected. 


Ratnagiri South, General Rural .... • < 

Thana North, General Rural .. .. . • 

Ahmednagar South, General Rural . . . 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
European. 

Ahmedabad Millowners' Association, Commerce 
: and Industry. 

Bombay Millowners* Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Satara North, General Rural 

Dliarwar District, Muhammadan Rural . . 

Satara North, General Rural 

Poona District, Muhammadan Rural .. 

Kanara District, Muhammadan Rural . . 

Satara North, General Rural 

Satara South, General Rural 

Panch Mahals East, General Rural . . ... 

Surat District, Muhammadan Rural . . ... 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban. 

Bijapur North, General Rural . . 

Kolaba District, General Rural . . . . 

Ahmedabad City, General Urban 

Nasik East, General Rural 

Poona West, General Rural . . 

Poona City, Women’s General Urban . , 

Poona West, General Rural .. 

Bombay City (Girgaum), Women’s Muham- 
madan Urban. 

Kaira District, General Rural 

Belgaum Nortb, General Rural 

Thana North, General Rural .. .. .. 

Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, land-holders 
Ahmedabad South, General Rural .. 

East Khandesh East, General Rural 
c Ratnagiri South, General Rural . . . , , . 

Poona East, General Rural ;■ ; . , . . . . 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban. 


Mr. Bachajee Rainchandra :Rane. 

Mr. Dattatraya Waman Raut. 

Mr. Prabhakar Janardan Roham. 

Mr. W. W. Russell. 

Mr. Saltarlal Balabhai. 

Mr. Sorabji Dorabjl Saklatvala. 

Mr. Shankar Eari Sathe. 

Sardar Mababoobali Khan Akbarkhan Savanur. 
Mr. Khanderao Sakbaram Savant. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Jan Mahomed Haji 
Shaikh Kalla. 

Mr. Ismail Hassan Bapu Shiddiki. 

Mr. Bajirao alias Bahasaheb Jagdeorao Shinde. 
Mr. Pandurang Keshav Shiralkar. 

Mr. Laxmidas Mangaldas Shrikant, B. A. 

Mr. Ahmed Ebrahim Singapori. 

Mr. Savlaram Gundaji Songavkar, 

Mr. Murigeppa Shiddappa Sugandhi. 

Mr. Kamalaji Ragho 'Balkar. 

Mr. Balvantrai Purmadrai Thakore. 

Mr. Raosabeb Bbausaheb Tborat. 

Rao Bahadur Vithalrao Laxraanrao Thube. 
Mrs. Laxmibai Ganesh Thuse. 

Mr. Hari Vithal Tnlpule, B.A., I&.B. 

Mrs. Eaiz B. Tyabji. 

Mr. Bhaijibhai Ukabhai Vaghela. 

Mr. Balwant Hanmant Varale. 

Mr. Govind Dharmaji Vartak, 

Sardar Narayanrao Ganpatrao Vinchurkar, B.A. 
Mr. Isbverlal Kalidas Vyas, b.a. 

Mr. R. B. Wadekar. 

Mr. Purshottam Vasudeo Wagh. 

Mr. Balaji Bhawansa Walwekar. 

Mr. Dattatraya Nathoba Wandrokar, 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President 

The Hon. Mr. M. M. Pakvasa. 
Deputy President 
Mr. Pam chandra Ganesh Soman. 

Elected Members. 


Kolalrn cum Ratnagiri, General Rural . . . . | 

East Khandesh cum W est Khandesh, General 


Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
General Urban. 

Thana cum Nasik cum Ahmednagar, General 
Rural. 

Ahmedabad cum Kaira, General Rural . . 

Dharwar cum Kanara, General Rural . . 

Sholapur cum Belgaum cum Bijapur, General 
Rural. 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
General Urban. 

Dharwar cum Kanara, General Rural .. 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
Muhammadan Rural. 

Central Division, Muhammadan Rural , . 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
General Urban. 

Poona cum Satara, General Rural 
Northern Division, Muhammadan Rural 
Bast Khandesh cum West Khandesh, General 
Rural. 

Ahmedabad cum Ivaira, General Rural. . 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
General Rural. 

Broach and Punch Mahals cum Surat, General 
Rural. 

Sholapur cum Belgaum cum Bijapur, General 
Rural. 

Thana cum !\ r asik am Ahmednagar, General 
Rural. 

Broach and Panch Mahals cum Surat, General 
Rural. 

Poona cun* Satara, General Rural 
Presidency, European . . .. .. 

Southern Division, Muhammadan Rural 
Kolaba cum Ratnagiri, General Rural .. 

(4 members to be nominated). 


Mr. Atmaram Mahadeo At, a wane. 

Mr. Madhavrao Gopalrao Bhosle. 

Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart. 

Professor Sohrab R. Davar, Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. Narayan Damodhar Dcodhekar, B.A., m.b. 


Air. Dadubhai Purshotamdas Desai. 

Mr. Narsingrao Shriniwasrao Desai. 

Sardar Rao Bahadur Chandrappa Baswantrao 
Desai. 

Mr. Ratilal Mulji Gandhi. 

Mr. Subray Ram chandra Hnldlpur. 

Dr. K. A. Hamied, B.sc., M.A., ph.d. (Berlin) 
A.I., E.n.o.s. (London). 

Khan Sahib A, A. Khan. 

Mr. Behram Naorosji Karanjia. . 

Dr. Ganesh Sakharam Mahajani, M.A., Ph.D, 
Khan Sahch Mahomed Ibrahim Makan. 

Mr. Premraj Shaligram Marwadi. 

Mr. Chinuhhai Laliublial Mehta. 

Mrs. Hansa Jivraj Mehta. 

The Hon. Mr. Mangaldas Mancharam Pakvasa, 
Mr. Bheemji Balaji Potdar. 

Mr. Ramchandra Ganesh Pradhan, B.A., tr,.B. 
Mr. Shantilal Harjiwan Shah. 

Mr. Ramchandra Ganesh Soman. 

Mr. Frederick Stones, o.b.e. 

Sir. Mahomed Amin Wazecr Mohomad Tambe. 
Mr. Mabadeo Bajajee Virkar, b.a., dl.b. 


Mr.'T, M. Guido. 
.Mr, S; C. Joshi* 


(Nominated.) 


Major Sardar B. K- Patankar. 
Dr. P. G. Sola nil. 
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Sind. 


Sind is one of the two provinces created in 
1936, the other being Orissa. Unlike the 
latter, which has been carved out on a linguistic 
basis from three older provinces, Sind was a 
compact unit and was considered a province 
within a province even before its separation. 
From the point of view of geography, ethnology 
and language, Sind has greater affinity to the j 
pxmjab than to Bombay. Nevertheless it has 
been attached to the Bombay Presidency! 
administratively ever since its conquest by 
Sir Charles Napier in 1843. 

The demand for its separation into a distinct 
political entity is of comparatively recent 
origin. It was only about a dozen years ago 
that Muslim leaders started the demand that 
Sind, where the Muslims are in an overwhelming 
majority, should have separate administrative 
machinery under the next reformed constitution, 
so that it might be a counterblast to provinces 
where the Hindus are in a majority, what was 
started as a bargaining point in inter-communal 
negotiations has now become an accomplished 
fact. 

The Muslim delegation at the first Round 
Table Conference put forward the demand In 
London in the winter of 1930. The question 
was referred to a committee which accepted j 
the principle of separation, suggested an expert 
Inquiry to ascertain the financial aspect of 
the separation, and threw the burden of proving 
the feasibility of separation on those who asked 
for it. An expert inquiry was held and it 
drew a gloomy picture of the financial 
future of Sind. Its findings can best be sum- 
marised by its remark, “ There is thus 1 
obviously no question of Sind standing surety 
for the Barrage — the problem is whether the 
Barrage can stand surety for Sind.” 

Demand for Separation. 

A conference of representatives of the people 
of Sind met in 1932 to devise measures to meet 
the financial objections to the separation. Wide 
divergence of opinion prevailed at this confer- 
ence, whose chairman eventually submitted a 
report according to which the annual deficit 
of the new province for the first six years of its 
life would be Rs. 80 lakhs, the revenue from the 
Barrage being eaten up by interest charges. 
Roughly from 1945 onwards, there would 
be a surplus from the Barrage to help the 
province. Based on this assumption the 
. authorities set about perfecting the admini- 
strative machinery in preparation for the 
inauguration of the new regime. 

With the stage set for the advent of the new! 

f rovince, an Order-in-Council was issued in 
anuary, 1936, announcing that the new province 
would start on its career on April, 1, 1936, and 
creating transitional machinery for the conduct 
of government till provincial autonomy ' 
inaugurated in accordance with the provls 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


Of a permanent character are those provisions 
of the Order-in-Council which sever Sind from 
Bombay and settle the liabilities of the parent 
and the infant in respect of development loans 
incurred during the joint family period, lands, 
forests, buildings, property, etc., will pass to the 
province where they are situated. Arrears of 
taxes will belong to the province where the taxed 
property is situate or the taxed transactions 
took place. Of the outstanding Bombay 
Irrigation Debt incurred before April 1, 1921, 
Rs. 2,74,96,384, including Rs. 73,687 of the 
debt on account of the Lloyd Barrage and Canals 
system, will be borne by Sind, and the rest by 
Bombay. Of the debt incurred on account of , 
the Lloyd Barrage and Canals system, all ‘ 
except the portion relating to the Nasirabad 
section (which is chargeable neither to Bombay 
jnor to Sind) wiE be borne by Sind. The out- 
1 standing Bombay debt on account of the Bombay 
Development Scheme will be the debt of Bombay 
alone. Other loan works wiE be chargeable 
to the province where the works are located. 

The temporary provisions of the Order-in* 


Advisers and a Council which will be purely 
advisory in character and will comprise members 
nominated by the Governor. Such provisions 
of the Government of India Act of 1919 as relate 
to the composition and functions of tho provin- 
cial legislative councils, the separation of provin- 
cial subjects into transferred and reserved 
subjects, tho Ministers and Executive ConnciUors 
wiE not apply to Sind during the transitional 
period. 

It is also understood that the Central Govern- 
ment wiE have to come to the rescue of Sind by 
providing the funds to meet tho deficit in the 
first few years. In order to make arrangements 
for such a subvention to Sind and Orissa and 
for other weak provinces and generally to adjust 
the financial relations between the Central 
and the provinces under the provincial autonomy 
scheme, Sir Otto Niemeyer, a financial expert, 
was asked to conduct an inquiry. He has 
completed his investigations and submitted liis 
report, according to which Sind wiE get a cash 
subvention of Rs. 105 lakhs for a period of ten 
years, after which the aid will be progressively 
decreased. White on the subject of help from 
the centre, it may be mentioned that, according 
to the Niemeyer recommendations, ■ Sind will 
get after the first five years of provincial autono- 
my 2 per cent, of the distributable portion of 
the income-tax revenue. 

Population. 

Sind has an area of 46,378 square miles and 
a population of 3,887,000. Of this, the Hindus 
(including scheduled castes) number 1,015,000 
and the Muslims 2,831,000. The rest of the 
population is made up of 1,930 Anglo-Indians, 
6,570 Europeans and 6,627 Indian Christians. 


Sind. 


• The language of the province, Sindhi, though The total quantity of earthwork involved, 
it bears many marks of Arabic and Persian excluding that for the watercourses was 560 
influence and is written in a form of Perso- crores cubic feet of earthwork which means a 
Arabic script, is nearer the original Sanskrit solid column measuring 100 feet by 100 feet 
than any other Indian language. Pew, however, extending to a height of over 550 miles, 
are canable of writing it, for only 70 out of every _ . , , , 

1 000 people in Sind are literate. The average . The function of the Barrage is to lead up the 
for males is 106 per 1,000, that for females being nver and store the water at Suklcur and from that 
as low as 21 per 1,000. The Hindus arefar more to distribute it all the year round according to 
advanced than the Muslims and enjoy a virtual requirements of cultivators.^ The distribution is 
monopoly of the trade of the province. As made through seven great canals, regulated 
against 263 Hindu literate males per 1,000, only through regulators on both banks of the nyer— 
44 Muslims per 1,000 are literate ; 51 per 1,000 four on the left bank, ttiree on the right. Those 
literate Hindu females compare against five on the left bank are Bohri, the Eastern Nara. 
literate Muslim females. The number of those tlie Khairpur Feeder East and the Khairpnr 
' literate in English are 119 per 10,000— 186 per Feeder, West. Those on the right bank are the 
10?000 males and 34 per 10,000 females. Perennial, the Central Bice and the Soutfc- 

5 Eastern Perennial or Dadn. 

Out of every 100 workers in Sind 59 are engag- The t tal , lumbor of 0 nenines in all the canal 
ed in agriculture and animal husbandry. Ten Heidi™ 

' F iwFmnstnf whfch are^mvever^'of'theiiotfage and each °P cnin S t>eing equipped with tlFree 
t itries, most of vhlch are, however, of the cottage e i ec t r icaiiy operated gates. The total discharge 
, type, there being very few factories in Sind. 0 j wa ter into all the canals is approximately 
The cultivable area of the province is mostly £ 5 > 76 0 cusecs or 457,500 gallons per second. The 
commanded by the recently constructed Sukknr total length of the mam and branch canals is 
Barrage and Sind canals, which, with other about 4,700 miles. To accomplish this staggering 
canals and the Indus river itself, supply water j^at, excavation of earthwork to the extent of 
to 7,500,000 aeres, The Barrage works have 8,000,000,000 cubic feet was involved, as much 
cost nearly 24 crores of rupees. The Sindhi as would fill a drain 15 feet wide and four feet 
agriculturist is gradually becoming alive to the deep, dug round the equator. It was estimated 
perennial regulated supply of irrigation and his ^ 1!lt ultimate area of annual cultivation on 
outlook is becoming brighter. The rapidity the scheme would be over 5,000,000 acres and 
with which lands supplied by the Barrage this would he under various crops approximately 
system are being taken up augurs well for the as follows t 

success of the scheme and the prosperity of the „ . .. ... 

. province as a whole. Already there has boon , Wheat 2,440,000 acres , cotton 790,000 acres; 
a growth in the production of long staple cotton, r * ce 6„o,000 acres ; jaicnn, bam, etc., 695,000 
ali of which is easily absorbed by Indian textile acres ; pulses 53,000 acres ; and oilseeds 410,000 


The Barrage owes its existence largely to the Wheat 1 ,133,000 tons ; cotton 592,500 bales : 
< zeal of Sir George (Now Lord) Lloyd, the then rice 447,000 tons; jawari, bajri, etc., 298,000 
Governor of Bombay, whose name it bears, tons: pulses 15,000 tons: and oilseeds 137.000 
Started in July 1923, it was completed in tons. 

January 1932. It was the completion of the . , _ 

dream of many an engineer and an almost Inter-eonmiunal Co-operation, 

incredible boon to ttm cult! water, who formerly PolitIeaI1 y, the province is backward. Only 
vf' I ^e c I ™ the Hindu minority is politically minded, the 

haphazardnianncr, unabletodcpend on Muslims owning allegiance to personalities rather 
the proverb al vagaries of the^Indus Wliat it tban to prind p les< Tlle Hindus are openly 
meanstothe Sindhi tho Bindhi alone knows, a | raid of Muslim dominance and of being ousted 
1° t from public life. They have already communi- 

smiling ca ted tliis fear to the new Governor, Sir Lancelot 
garden flowing with milk and honey . Graham, who hasassured them of his sympathy 

The magnificence of the achievement that is and determination to safeguard their legitimate 
the Lloyd Barrage can ho imagined when it is interests. On the other hand, there is growing 
realised that it is a huge water regulator con- evidence of a desire on the part of the Muslim 
sisting of 66 spans, each sixty feet wide, the community to reassure the minority m regard 
openings being regulated by steel gates, each tothe continued enjojment of its rights. Leaders 
weighing fifty tons. The barrage is about a of both communities are working for the 
mile long, about five times the length of London creation of an understanding between the two 
Bridge. Thousands of miles of new channels which will bring about an era of inter-communal 
were excavated varying in width from 346 feet co-operation and goodwill 8 .o necessary for the 
in the case of main canals to only two or three successful working of the reformed constitution 
feet in the case of water courses. The total under unfavourable fluanciai conditions, 
length of Government channels which wore 

excavated was over 6,000 miles, and that of . . . . . 

water courses over 31,000 miles. The total No account of Sind will be complete without 
lengths is thus some 37,000 miles, which means a reference to its capital, Karachi. It Is a 
about li times the circumference of the earth, comparatively new tosh, for according to known 
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facts it was as recently as 1729 that a few traders 
of the neighbouring State of Kalat migrated to 
the “ Kalachi " the land of the sand-dunes. 1 
It was several years later that its potentialities 
as a harbour were realised by the British— Sir 
Charles Napier, the Conqueror of Sind, is said 
to have forecast that Karachi would some day 
become the “ Glory of the East.” Recent 
developments in Karachi hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fulfilled, for with the 
growth of aviation, Karachi, which is on the 


main line of imperial aerial communication 
between London and Australia right across 
India, is bound to become a vital airport, if 
it is not already one. In addition to being the 
capital of Sind, Karachi is the outlet for the 
products of the Punjab. If the Barrage becomes 
all that is expected of it, Karachi may have to I 
handle in 1960 nearly 1,133,000 tons of wheat 

500.000 bales of cotton, 447,000 tons of rice, 

298.000 tons of jo war, bajri, etc. 15,000 tons of 
pulses and 117,000 tons of oilseeds. That this 
is not altogether Utopian is evident from the 
fact that within four years of the commencement 
of Barrage operations, that is, by the end of 1935, 
the following areas were under cultivation in 
Sind : 850,000 acres under wheat, 500,000 acres 
under cotton and 50,000 acres under rice. 
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The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 124,363 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal a coastline of about 1,250 miles; on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance ; the ports, with the exeep- 1 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin and Viza- 
capatam are merely open roadsteads. A plateau, 

, varying in height above sea-level from about 1,000 
to about 3,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency ; on either side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Mlgiris. The height of the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, hut compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain is low, rain- 
clouds are not cheeked in their westward 
course. In the central table land on the east 
£ coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Cauvery are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inohes and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1931 as 47,193,602, an increase 
of 10.4 per cent, over the figure of 1921. The 
increase was not uniform. The districts which 
a had suffered most in 1921 tended to show large 
increases in 1981 — Bellary and Agencies were 
marked illustrations. As a natural corollary 
to an increase in population the Presidency 
density has risen, Hindus account for 88 per 
cent, of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent, and Christians 8. 8 per cent. The 
actualnumber in other communities is inconsi- 
derable. The vast majority of the population is 
of the Dravldlan race and the principal Dravi- 
dian languages, Tamil and Telugu are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively. 
40 per cent, of the population talk Tamil, 371, 
per cent. Telugu, 7-9 per cent. Malayalam, 
Oriya, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tulu follow in 
that order with percentages abo ve 1. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the, 
system generally similar to that obtaining In 
Bombay and Bengal. The executive authority 
of the Province is exercised on behalf of His 
Majesty by the Governor. He is aided and 
advised by a Council of ten Ministers. 

Agriculture and Industries. 

The principal occupation of the province Is 
y. agriculture ewwglng about 68 per cent, of the 
r papulation. The principal food crops are rice, 


are cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts. xne 
agricultural education is rapidly progressing in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agricul- 
tural Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, three farm 
labourers' schools numerous demonstration 
farms. As it was found that the present course of 
middle school education does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryots, the only school maintained by the 
department at Taliparamba was closed with 
effect from 1st April 1932. A Middle School is 
however now maintained by the District Board 
of Madras at Usilampatti. The institution of 
short practical courses in farm management 
and allied subjects in the Agricultural College at 
Coimbatore have been sanctioned. While paddy 
which is the staple food of the population, occu- 
pies the largest cultivable area, cotton and sugar- 
cane are by no means inconsiderable crops of the 
province and are receiving close attention at the 
hands of the local agricultural authorities. The 
area under cotton irrigated and unirrigated is 
estimated at 2,372,725 acres and, as in the case 
J iy, efforts are being made to produce 

strains of cotton suited to different 

localities by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation. Side by side with an increase in the 
area under cotton, from existing good staple 
areas, improved varieties have been systema- 
tically introduced. A special feature of 
‘the agricultural activities in the Presidency 
is the large Industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
[substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
[of "The United Planters’ Association of South 
India,” on which are represented coffee, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Its. 70,98,80,652 
in 1934-35 and Its. 76,09,09,826 in 1935-30 
increased to Its. 82,57,56,590 during 1936-37. 
As in other provinces, the forest resources are 
exploited by Government. There are close 
upon 18,533 square miles of reserved forests. 

Forty-seven spinning and weaving mills were 
at work during the year and they employed 
50,875 operatives. The number of jute mills at 
work was four. At the dose of the year 1936 
the number of the other factories in the Presi- 
dency was 1,651. These consisted of oil mills, 
rope works, tie works, etc. Tanning is one of 
the principal industries of the Presidency and 
there is considerable export trade in skins and 
hides. The manufacturing activities which are 
under the direction of the Department of Indus- 
tries are mainly confined to the production of 
soap. There are a number of indigenous match 
factories run on cottage lines. It is expected 
that the levy of the excise duty on matches will 
drive off the market products of inferior quality 
and it is probable that only the very efficient 
units of the cottage industry will be able to 
continue the manufacture of matches once the 
full force of the excise duty is felt upon the 
industry. It is slowly becoming recognised 
that the Madras Presidency is one of the 
most suitable parts, of India for sugarcane 
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cultivation and that the several deep-rooted 
varieties of cane -which have been evolved at 
Coimbatore and require very little water are 
especially suited for the conditions which obtain 
in several areas of the Presidency where they 
grow better than in the north. The depart- 
ments of Industries and Agriculture assist 
the development of the sugar industry by 
demonstration of the methods of manufacture 
of white sugar by centrifugals by getting trained 
sugar technologists, by the award of scholar- 
ships and by investigating schemes for starting 
sugar factories. 

The Victoria Technical Institute continued 
to receive annual subsidy of Rs. 3,000 in 
connection with the appointment of an agent 
in London for the sale of products of Madras 
cottage industries in European markets. 

Education. 

The Presidency’s record in the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress. 
There are at present about 48,800 public insti- 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools 
to arts and professional colleges, their total 
strength being about 8,181,900. Special efforts 
are being made to provide education for boys 
belonging to the Scheduled Classes.i^The Legis- 
lative Council passed a resolution in the year 1929 
that poor girls reading in any educational institu- 
tion in the province— Government, local fund, 
Municipal^or .aided— should be'exempted from 
School fees in any. Standard up .to III Form. The 
total expenditure "of the province on Education is 
infthe {neighbourhood of Rs. 547 lakhs. The 
principal educationalinstitutlons in the province 
are the Madras, Andhra and Annamalai Uni- 
versities, the Presidency College, the Christian 
College, the Loyola College, the Pachaiyappa’s 
College, the Law College, and the Queen 
Mary's College for Women, Madras ; the St. 
Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly; the American 
College, Madura; the Government College, 
Kumbakonam, the Ceded Districts College, 
Anantapur; the Government College, Raj ah - 
mundry; the Agricultural College, Coimba- 
tore; the Medical i Colleges at Madras and 
Vizagapatam, the Engineering College at Madras 
(Guindy), the Teachers’ College, Saidapet and 
the Government Training College, Rajahmundry. 

Cochin Harbour Scheme. 

The importance of this project lies in the fact 
that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland and provide 
a ready outlet for agricultural and other produce 
from an area which is at present not adequately 
served by a convenient or well-equipped harbour. 
The scheme involved cutting a passage through 
the bar, which previously blooked the entrance 
from the sea, to an extensive backwater ; and 
then, by dredging and reclamation, forming a 
sheltered harbour, giving full protection and 
facilities at all seasons of the year. An agree- 
ment was reached in 1925 between the Govern- 
ments of Madras, Travancore and Cochin indicat- 
ing how the work was to be carried out and 
outlining the financial arrangements neoessary. 
A trial cut was made in 1922-28 and the effects 
of the monsoon thereon was observed. The 
results recorded were examined by a Committee 
of Harbour Engineers in England who reported 
favourably on the prospects of the scheme. 


The first cut through the bar 400 feet wide by 
32$ feet deep was completed on 80th March 
1928. The channel through the outer bar is 
now 3 miles long by 450 feet wide and during 
1934-35 a minimum depth of 30 feet at L. W. 
O. S. T. was maintained throughout except for 
a small patch which had a depth of 29$ feet 
the dredging of the Mooring area has been 
completed. Since March 1930 the Harbour has 
been in constant and regular use by all sliip 3 
and a regular passenger service has been in- 
augurated. 

Proposals have been formulated for the next 
stage of the works which include the construction 
of deep water jetties with railway connections, 
construction of godowns and transit sheds, 
the installation of rapid handling cranes and 
other transport facilities. These improve- 
ments are to be made on the new reclamation 
of which about 300 acres have been formed 
already by dredging from the harbour. It is 
intended to connect this to the mainland by a 
railway bridge across the backwater. Reclama- 
tion, when completed, will provide sufficient 
space for about 20 or 30 large vessels to load or 
unload at the same time. The execution of the 
further work at the port has been held over 
pending settlement of certain questions connected 
with the harbour administration. The matter 
was discussed at a Conference held in November 
1935 and in 1930 and an agreement was 
reached. ■ The administration of the port has 
been taken over by the S. of I. with effect from 
1-8-36. The Shoranur Ernakulam line has been 
converted from metre to broad-guage mid opened 
for traffic. The line is to be extended to the 
wharves at the reclamation. These develop- 
ments will enhance the utility of the port to the 
planting and agricultural areas in that part of the 
Presidency. To facilitate navigation during 
the night, the channels have been lighted and, 
a hotel has been constructed to provide there 
accommodation for passengers calling at the 
port. 

Local Administration. 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acts 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, was 
amended by a comprehensive Amendment Act 
in 1936 and the main changes effected by the 
Amending Act which was brought into force’ 
on 2lst April 1936 were as follows 

(1) the redistribution of the existing thirty 
divisions into forty territorial ones; 

(2) the provision for a Deputy Mayor ; 

(3) the provision for aldermen ; 

(4) the increase in the maximum strength of 
the council from 60 to 68 members consisting 
of 60 elected councillors, five aldermen elected 
by the council and not more than three special 
councillors appointed by Government for special 
subjects; 

(5) the reservation of three special stats for 
Adi Dravidas and two for Labour ; 

(6) the widening of the franchise ; 

(7) the abolition of the system of representa- 
tion of minority communities by nomination 

(8) the provision for better control over cherl 
and hutting grounds ; 

(9) the provision* for the levy of a tax- o# 
advertisements; 
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/ in s t 1lP flxinff of the minimum and maximum 
rites ofAevyS^t he property tax at 15* and 20 
S cent rlspectiyeiy Of the annual value of 
buildings and lands, and 

mi the constitution of a new Taxation 
Appeals' Standing Committee with a Chairman 
appointed by Government. 

The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1930 ; and 
The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930. 

The amending Acts of 1930, which came into 
force on the 26th August 1930, provide, inter 

for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
nanchayats within the scope of the Madras 
? Mai Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
disqualification of women as such m respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of office of the President of a district 
board or Chairman of a Municipal (..Council 
' oifa motion of non-confidence being Passed 
■leainst him by a prescribed majority. The 
Acts have undergone subsequent amendments. 
Taluk Boards have been abolished with effect 
from the 1st April 1934. 

' in the interests of administration, commis - 
flioners have been appointed to all the Munici f 
mlities in the presidency and these have 
replaaid non-official chairmen as executive 
authorities. 

Under an Amending Act of 1934, the taluk 
boards wore abolished with effect from 1st April 
1934 This step was undertaken as these bodies 
became financially embarrassed. Their functions 
have beef entrusted to district boards: with a 
1 view to avoid extreme centralisation ^of admi- 
nistration of district boards, it was bedded to 
m furcate them. XJp to the end of 1935, tne 
number of district boards biforcated was four 
Eight district boards were bifurcated in 
1936,; 

But, it was actually found later on tiiat many 
of the bifurcated district boards were financially 
unstable so much so that the Government had 
to have recourse to a reversal of the policy 
of bifurcation and to amalgamate some of the 
bifurcated district hoards. 

Bv an Act of 1935, the local boards in the 
presidency have been divided into 1 three groups 
for the purpose of elections, so that elections 
will be held to a third of the local hoards every 
year. The object of this legislation was 
administrative convenience. 

Bv an Act of 1936 ordinary courts of law have 
bee/ debarred from issiilnginjunctipnsreBtrain- 
ins: proceedings whieix are feeing ot nfeonlto fee 
taSen tor the conduct of elections to local fepdies 
and preparation of electoral rolls in connection 
therewith. 

Bv an Act of 1938 the franchise of the 
P territorial constituencies of 

tive Assembly were assimilated to that of the 


local bodies in the Province of Madras, with a 
view to widen the franchise of local bodies 
and to effect economy in the cost of preparation 
1 of the electoral rolls of local bodies. 

Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainments Tax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction. 

Irrigation. 

In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Beservoir Project, the esti- 
mated cost of which amounted to about £ 4* 
millions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres: the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it Is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country. The scheme which 
was completed in 1934 provides for A 
largo dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
had to be revised and the revised estimate 
was about £5J millions. The Project was how- 

,,.,,1.. ™i+.U o on .rimer nf mfiarlvfii 


Taking its rise ia the \v estern unats, xno river 
flows into the Arabian Sea through Travancore 
State territory. After prolonged negotiations, 
the Travancore Durbar consented to the water 
being caught and stored in the Travancore 
hills for being diverted towards the East. 
Some three thousand feet above sea-level 
a. concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below tne crest*- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigal. The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest level is 15,660 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
1 Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land. The 
irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
Is 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit, the effective capacity of the 
lake was Increased in 1933 by lowering the 
water-shed cutting. The area already under 
i irrigation in the Madras Presidency total 
about 7.5 million acres. Of this over 3 
million acres are served by petty irrigation 
1 works numbering about 86,000. 

Electric Schemes. 

The first stage of the Pykara Hydro Electric 
; project which was under construction by the 
Government of Madras has been completed and 
is in operation from 1st April 1983. It consists 
in utilising a fall of over 3,000 feet in the Pykara 
driver as it descends the Nilgiris Plateau for the 
generation of electrical energy and its trans- 
mssion for supply to the neighbouring districts, 
vis,, the Nilgiris and Coimbatore, and parts of 
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Malabar, Salem, Trichiaopoly and Tanjore. 
The Glen Morgan scheme started m 1928 with 
the object of supplying power to the main 
construction works of the Pykara project has 
been merged with it. In its present compl ' 
form the project consists of the main power 
house at Singara with an installed plant capacity 
of 32,700 B.H.P. and the transformer station, 
the receiving station at Coimbatore, 14 other 
sub-stations, 496 miles of 66 K.V. line, 318 miles 
of 22 E. V. line and 276 miles of 11 E. V. line. 
The booked cost up to 31st March 1937 is 
Its. 2,00,08,254. The total number of units 
generated during the year ending March 1937 
was over 75,500,000. Owing to the rapid 
increase in the demand for power steps have been 
taken to provide additional storage of water at 
Mukuiti to supplement any shortage of water 
at the forebay during dry months. The revenue 
realised during 1936-37 is about Bs. 24.5 lakhs 
against Bs. 7.93 lakhs estimated at the time 
the scheme was submitted for sanction. The 
construction of the Mettur Hydro Electric 
Scheme is in progress. It is expected to com- 
mence supply in 1937. The estimated capital 
investment on the scheme is about Bs. 81 lakhs 
excluding the cost of the Hydro Electric pipes 
inserted in the Dam and the cost of the trans- 
' mission lines and substations in the Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore districts which are now inclnded 
in the Pykara System and which are proposed 
to be transferred to the Mettur System when it 
begins operations. The initial generation on a 


units. Besides the Trichinopoly and Tanjore 
districts to be transferred from the Pykara 
system, the area to be supplied by the Mettur 
scheme will cover Salem, South Arcot, North 
Arcot and Chittoor districts. 

Co-operation. 

The slight improvement in the economic 
condition of the people reflected in the record 
of the progress of the co-operative movement 
during 1935-36 was maintained during 1936-37. 
The loan transactions of agricultural societies 
steadily increased from the year 1934-36 and 
amounted during the year 1936-37 to Bs. 162.90 
lakhs which was about the level of 1930-31. 
Excepting a slight increase in the overdues under 
arrear interest in agricultural societies, there 
was a marked fall in overdues in all societies. 
The policy of rectification and consolidation of 
existing societies was continued. As many as 
326 societies were registered during the year as 
against 211 in the previous year, a good number 
being non-credit societies. The registration of I 
195 societies was cancelled as compared with 334 
in 1935-36. Liquidation was resorted to only 
: when all attempts proved futile to revive societies 
either by supersession of committees under 
s section 43 of the Madras Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1932, or by application of by-law 62 and 
appointment of agents. Under of the scheme 
subvention to Central Banks for carrying on 
consolidation and rectification work, the! 
Provincial Bank paid Bs, 12,411 to 21 Central 
Banks and the Central Banks in their turn spent I 
Bs. 2,30,562 from their funds on this work. 
During the year, the Registrar’s scheme of recti- 
fication was pursued by all central banks and 


of loans amounting to Bs. 10.77 lakhs v 

were ill-secured. The adequaoy of the security 
for loans aggregating Bs. 298 . 25 lakhs given by as 
many as 6,864 societies has so far been examined. 
The strong reserves built up by central banks 
will enable them without detriment to their 
financial stability to write off ultimately some 
bad aud irrecoverable debts which have been 
brought to notice. The first stage in the recti- 
fication programme viz., examination of indivi- 
dual loans has been completed and Central 
Banks have now been advised to take up the 
second stage of work viz., revival of dormant 
societies, with a liberal scheme of relief to 
borrowers. The Central Land Mortgage Bank 
recorded another year of steady and sustained 
progress. Thanks to cheap money, the Bank was 
able to float debentures at low rates of interest 
and no debentures carry interest exceeding 4 per 
cent. As in the past years, the benefit of low 
interest was passed on to ultimate borrowers and 
no loan bears more than six per cent. Deben- 
tures of the value of Bs. 37,21,000 were issued 
as against Bs. 46,57,900 in the previous year. 
Primary land mortgage banks which numbered 
93 advanced loans to the extent of Bs. 38.19 
lakhs during the year as against Bs. 31.41 lakhs 
in the previous year. Land Mortgage Banks 
have up to 30th June 1937 contributed a sum 
of Bs. 141.24 lakhs towards the redemption 
of debts by the ryots. There were 111 loan and 
sale societies at the end of the year against 74 
at the beginning. These advanced loans to 
members to the extent of Bs. 26.16 lakhs. 
The Provincial Marketing Society started in 
1935-36 is still feeling its way. The Provincial 
Handloom Weavers’ Society made a net profit of 
Bs. 1,747 during the year. 

Law and Order. 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
Judicial work In the Presidency is the High Court 
ab Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne j udges . The existing law provides 
for a maximum of 15 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
28 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, (including 
two for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 37 Subordinate 
Judges and 141 Distiiet Mumiffs. In The 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of two Judges and Small Cause 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
and the records show one suit for every 85 
persona. The Police department is under an 
Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
of the Bailway Policeand the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department and one in charge of the Madras 
City Police as Commissioner of Police. A 
Superintendent is stationed at each district. 
The sanctioned strength of the Permanent 
police force is about 27,639 including the 
Malabar Special Police. 
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FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


-i 

Heads of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1937-38. 

REVENUE. 

Rs. 

XV. — Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation 

Tax .... 

V. Salt 

VII. — Land Revenue 

VIII.— Provincial Excise 

IX. — Stamps 

X. — Forest 

XI. — Registration . . 

XII. — Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 

XIII.— Other Taxes and 

Duties 

4,87,14,200 

3,87,05,900 

1,95,32,800 

47,33,200 

30,91,000 

48,71,500 

2,12,500 

XVII.— Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works 

for which Capital 
Accounts are kept— 
Gross Receipts 
Deduct — W or king 
Expenses 

XVIII. — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which no Capital 
Accounts are kept . . 

1,68,21,500 

—44,35,000 

97,25,700 

XX.— Interest 

20,14,700 

XXI. — Administration of 

Justice. . . 

XXII. — J ails and Convict 

Settlements 

XXIII.— Police . . 

16,30,500 

6,53,700 

6,09,100 

XXVI.— Education 

7,77,000 

XXVII.— Medical . . 

9,10,100 

XXVIII.— Public Health 

2,43,700 

XXIX.— Agriculture 

4,09,400 

XXX.— Veterinary .. .. 

67,800 

XXXI, — Co-operative Credit . . 

4,38,000 

XXXII. — Industries .. 

17,45,600 

XXXVI.— M iscellanoous 
Departments . . 

j 0,72,900 

XXXIX.— Civil Works .. 

XL,— Receipts from 

Electric Schemes — 
cross Receipts . . 
Deduct — Working 
Expenses .. 

28,00,600 

27,96,700 

—9,33,300 

Net Receipts . . 

18,03,400 
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Demands on the Revenue, 

7. — Land Revenue 

8. — Provincial Excise 
9 —Stamps 

10. — Forests 

11. — Registration . . 

12. — Charges on account of 

Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Acts 

13. — Other Taxes and) 

Duties 


17. — Irrigation — I n t e 

on works for which 
Capital Accounts 
are kept 

IS. — Irrigation— O t h 

Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from] 
Ordinary Revenues., 
19. — Construction 0 i 

Irrigation, Navi- 
gation, Embank- 

ment and Drainage 
Works . . 1 


23. — Appropriation for 

Reduction of Avoid- 
ance of Debt ; 

25. — G e n e r a i Admiuis 
tration 

27. ~Administration 0 f 

Justice 

28. — J ails and Convict 

Settlements 

29. — Police . . . . ■ v 

36. — Scientific Depart 

meats .. 

37. — Education - . 

38. — Medical •• • 

39. — Public Health 

40. — Agriculture .. 

41. — Veterinary .. 

42. — Co-operative Credit . 

43. — Industries .. . 

45. — Broadcasting.. 

47. — Miscellaneous Depait- 
ments 

50. — CivU Works 

51. — Interest on Capitall 

Outlay on Electric 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1937-38. 


Rs, 

28,39,200 

52,58,000 

5,31,700 

10,68,100 

29,52,900 


7,00,000 


2,85,28,500 

97,37,200 

24,12,000 

1,62,31,900 

40,800 


2,58,83,700 

97,29,400 

53.75.600 
23,80,500 
11,17,200 

14.38.600 
27,45,100 

10,000 

21,60,300 


go 
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Budget 


Estimates, 

1937-38. 

Heads oe Accounts. 


Heads op Accounts. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1937-38. 


Revenue— contd , 

XLIIL— Transfers from the| 
Famine Belief| 
Fund 

XLIV.— Receipts in aid ofl 
Superannuation 

XIV.— S tationery and| 
Printing 

XLVI. — Miscellaneous 


1,93,000 

2,08,600 


Total — Revenue 

Excess of Expenditure over) 
Revenue or Deficit 

Grand Total 

Excess of Revenue over Expenditure) 


I. — Permanent Debt . . 

II.— Floating Debt— 

Treasury Bills . . 

Other Floating Doans 

HI.— loans from the Central) 
Government 

O. Unfunded Debt — 

Special Loans 
State Provident Funds 

P. Deposits and Advances— 

I. — Deposits bearing Interest— I 
Deposits of depreciation 
reserve of Government; 
Commercial concerns 

II.— Deposits not bet 

interest — 

Famine Relief Fund 
Appropriation for Reduc- 
tion or Avoidance of 
Debt . . 


1,60,00,000 

60,00,000 


Depreciation Reserve! 
Fund— ' 

Government Presses 
General Police Fund 

Deposits of Local Funds — 
District Funds . . . .1 

Municipal and other) 
Funds .. 

Departmental and Judicial 
Deposits — ; 

Civil Deposits . . 

Other Account- 
Subventions from Central 
Road Fund 

Deposit Accounts of grants 
from the Central 
Government for Econo- 
mic Development and 
Improvement of Rural 
Areas . . 


2,24,200 

7,00,000 


4,65,06,000 

2,95,00,100 


|Demands on the revenue. — contd 

65. — S u p e r a n n u ation 

Allowances and 
Pensions 

55a. — 0 o m m u t a t i o n of 
Pensions financed 
from Ordinary 
Revenues 

66. — Stationer 

Printing 

57. — Miscellaneous 

Total — Expenditure on Revenuel 
Account . . 

Excess of Revenue over| 
Expenditure or Surplus 
Grand Total 
Excess of Expenditure over Revenue 

i DISBURSEMENTS. 

Capital Accounts not charged to 
Revenue — 

68. Construction of Irriga- 
tion, navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works 

72. Capital Outlay on 
Industrial Development. . 
79. Capital Outlay on Electric) 
Schemes 
81. ~ " “ ■ 


Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue . . . . 

Payments of Commuted 
value of Pensions 
|N. Public Debt Discharged — 

I. — Permanent Debt 
II.— Floating Debt— 

.Treasury Bills 
Other Floating Loans 
III. — Loans from the Central | 
Government 
(O. Unfunded Debt- 
Special Loans 
State Provident Funds 
|p. Deposits and Advances ; — 

— Deposits Bearing Interests— 
Deposits of Depreciation 
Reserve of Government) 
Commercial cone 
— Deposits not Bearing) 

Interest — 

Famine Relief Fund 
Depreciation Risen 

Fund— 

Government. Presses 
General Police Fund 
Deposits of Local Funds* 
District Funds .. 
Municipal and other Fundi 
Departmental and Judicial 
Deposits— 
civil Deposits 
Other Accounts — 
Subventions from Central) 
Road Fund 


25,62,400 ; 
•—1,32,900 
1,18,90,700 
18,79,700 
10,38,000 

50,00,000 

7,00,000 


5,43,15,200 

20,001100 
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Heads of Accounts. 


P, Deposits and Advances— 
contd. . 

Deposit Account of the 
grants made by the Indian 
Central C 0 1 1 o ~ 

Committee ... 

Deposit Account of the 
grant by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 
Research 

Deposit Account 
contributions for Cattle 
Improvements . . 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for the Development 
of Serieultural Industry. . 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for the D evolopment 
of Handloom Industry . . 

Deposit Account of grant, 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for Cottage and 
Small Scale woollen 

Industry 

Deposit Account of grants 
from the Sugar Excise 
Fund 


III. 


-Advances not bearing 

Interest — 

Advances Repayable 

Permanent A dvances 
Accounts with Foreign 

Governments and Indian 
States 

Accounts with the Govern- 
ment of Burma . . 
Accounts with the Reserve 
Bank 

IV,— Suspense- 

Suspense Accounts . . 

Cheques and Bills .. 
Departmental and Similar 
Accounts . . . . 


Loans to Municipalities, 
Port Funds, Cultivators, 


to Government 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1937 - 38 . 


Remittances by Bills 

Total — Receipts 
V. — Opening Cash Balance 
Grand Total . . 


Heads of Accounts, 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1937 - 38 . 


6 , 34,000 

2 , 41 , 00,000 


34 , 54,500 

1 , 92,000 


3 , 26 , 34,000 

63 , 22,000 


23 , 03 ,! 
1 , 29 , 55,739 


24 , 33 , 51,039 


Deposits and Advances— 
ltd. 

Deposit Account of Grants 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for Economic 
Development and 
Improvement of Rural 
areas . . 

Deposit Account of 
grants made by the Indian 
Central Cotton 

Committee 

Deposit Account of the grant 
by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. 

Deposit Account of Contri- 
butions for Cattle 
Improvements . . 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for the Development 
of Serieultural Industry. . 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for the Development 
of Handloom Industry . . 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for Cottage and 
Small Scale Woollen 
Industry .. .. . . 

Deposit Account of grants 
from the Sugar Excise 
Fund . . . . 


III. — Advances not bearing 

Interest — 

Advances Repayable 
Permanent Advances 

Accounts with I 

Governments and Indian 
States 

Accounts with the Govern- 
ment of Burma . . 
Acoounts with the Reserve] 
Bank . . . 

-Suspense — 

Suspense Accounts . 

Cheques and Bills 
Departmental and Similar 
Accounts . . 


IV- 


R. Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial Government- 

Loans to Municipalities, 
Port Funds, Cultivators, 


to Governments 


S. Remittances — 

Cash Remittances 
Remittances by Bills 

Total — Disbursement 
V. — Closing Cash Balance 


1 , 21,500 

60,500 


21.700 

57.700 


6 , 34,000 
2 , 38 , 00,000 . 


73 , 49,100 

2 , 03,000 
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j Director of Public Health, Lieut. -Col. C. M ? 

Ganapathy, m.o., i.m.s. £ 

Accountant-General, L. B. Ward. f 

Inspector-General of Prison , Lieut.-Col. S. 0. f 
Contractor, m.b., i.m.s. I 

Postmaster-General, G. B. Power, o.i.e, ! 

Collector of Customs, C. P„. Watkins, O.i.e. i 

Commissioner of Excise, F. W. Stewart, o.i.e 1 
i.o.s. ’’ 

Inspector-General of Registration, Diwaii Bahadur 
B. V. Sri Hari Bao Nayudu. 

\Directors, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories 
T. Boyds, D.sc. ; A. L. Narayan, M.A., n.so. 
Supdt., Govt. Central Museum and Principal £; 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, Dr. p. r 
II. Gravely. ‘ 

Director of Agriculture, D. Ananda Bao. 

Director of Industries, L. B. Green. 

Director of Fisheries, Dr. B. Sundara Baj, 

Chief Conservator of Forests, T. A. Whitehead 
I.F.S. 

Director of Veterinary Services, P. T. Saunders 
O.B.E., M.R.O.V.S., .T.V.S, 


His Excellency the Lord Erskine, G.ai.E. 

Personal Staff . 

Secretary to His Excellency the Governor, G. T. 

Boag,' O.S.I., o.i.e. , x.c.s. 

Private Secretary, D. H. Elwin, i.o.s. 

Military Secretary, Major T.F.H. Kelly, o.b.e. 

Surgeon, Major D. P. Johnstone., O.i.e., O.B." 

It. A. m.o. (Betd.). 

Aitles-de-Camp , Capt. B. W. Madoc ; Lt. S. I. 

Cuthbert ; Lieut. E. T. B. Jcnyns ; Capt. 

G. H. Cole. 

Indian Aide-de-camp, Bisaldar Khub Singh. 

Commandant, II. E. the Governor's Body Guard, 

Major B. F. Buttiedge, M.o. 

Council of Ministers. 

The Hon’blo Mr. C. Bajagopalacliari, Prime 
Minister, (Home and Pinance). 

The Hon’blo Mr. T. Prakasam, (Eevcnuo). 

The Hon’ble Dr. T.S.S. Bajan, (Public Health). 

The Hon’blo Dr. P. Subbaroyan, (Education and 
Law). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hassan, (Public Works). 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. I. Munuswami Pillai, 

(Agriculture, Excise and Bural Development). 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. Bamanathan, (Public 
Information). 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. Y. Giri, (Industries and 
Labour). 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. Baman Menon, (Courts and 
Prisons). 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. Gopala Eeddy, (Local 
Administration). 

SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT. 

Chief Secretary, C. P. Braclcenbury, C.S.I., i.o.S. 

Secretary, Finance Department, C. E, Jones, o.i.e. 

I.O.S. 

Secretary, Local Administration Department, 

L. J. Maclver, i.o.s. 

Secretary, Home Department, H. M. Hood, O.I.E., 
i.C.s. 

Secretary. Public Works Department, 

Bamimni Menon, I.O.S. 

Secretary, Development Department, Bao Bahadur 
C. J. Paul. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, B. G. Holdsworth, 

I.C.S. 

Secretary, Education and Public Health Depart- 
ment, C. H. Masterman, I.O.S. 

Secretary, Legal Department and Remembrancer 
of Legal Affairs, Bao Sahib P. Appu Hair. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Members of the Board of Revenues. 

(1) J. p. Hall, O.S.I., o.i.e., o.b.e., i.o.s. 

(2) 0. A. Henderson, O.S.I., V.B., I.C.S. 

(3) p. W. Stewart, o.i.e., i.o.s. 

Director of Public Instruction, B. M. Statham, 

Inspector-General of Police, P. Sayers, o.i.e. 

Surgeon-General, Major General N. M Wilson I Nicholas Morse 1714 

o.b.e,, K.II.S., i.m.s. '| John Hinde 


Commissioner of Labour, T. G. Butherford, c.i.e., 
I.O.S. I 

Director, Cinchona Dept,, JI. W heatlcy. 


Chief Engineer for Electricity, It. G. Howard, 
O.I.E. 

Sanitary Engineer to the Government, G. V. Bao 
B.SC., A.M.I.O.E. 

Presidency Port Officer, Captain B. Gordon, R.r.N. 
•dor of Municipal Councils and Local 
%rds, D. N. Strathie, I.C.S. 

|. Principal , Indian Medical School, Vaidyaratna 
1 G. Srinivasamurthi, b.a.b.L,, m.b.o.m. 

[Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 

|William Gyfford . . . . . . , , , 1034 

Ellliu Yale ... „ 108? 

Nathaniel Higginson .. .. .. 1692 

Thomas Pitt . . . . , . , » 1698 

[Gulston Addison .. .. 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct,, 1709, 

Edmund Montague {Acting) .. .. 1709 

William Fraser [Acting) ,, .. ... 1709 

Edward Harrison .. ., ., ..1711 

[Joseph Collet .. .. .. ..1716 

| Francis Bastings ( Acting) 1720 

Nathaniel Elwlck . . .. ... .. 1721 

[James Macrae .. .. .. .. 1725 

| George Morton Pitt .. .. ... 1730 

Eichard Benyon 1735 
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Charles Floyer .. .. .. ..1747 

Thomas Saunders .. 1750 

George Pigot 1755 

Robert Palk .. 1763 

Charles Bourchler 1767 

Ifosias DuPre - • • 1770 

Alexander Wynch . . 1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) 1775 

George Stratton 1776 

John Whitehill ( Acting ) 1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart. . . ... 1778 

John Whitehill ( Acting > 1780 

Charles Smith (.Acting) .. .. .. 1780 

Lord Macartney, K.B, .. .. 1781 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B. .. .. .. 1785 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) . . . . 1785 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B. 1786 

John Hollond (Acting) 1789 

Edward J. Hollond ( Acting ) . . . . 1790 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. . . . . 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris (Acting ) . . 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck . , 1803 

William Petrie (Acting) 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., k.b. . . 1807 

Lieut.-General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
eromby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot .. .. 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 

k.o.b. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Grceme (Acting) 1827 

Stephen Rumbold Lushington . . . . 1822 

Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.o.b. 1832 
George Edward Russell (Acting ) . . . . 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, O.O.H., p.o. .. .. 1837 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, Kt., o.b. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) . . . . 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Pottinger, Bart., G.O.B. 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) . . . . . . 1854 

Lord Harris .. .. .. .. 1854 1 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, k.o.b. .. 1859 

William Ambrose Morehead ( Acting ) . . 1860 

Sir Henry George Ward, G.O.M.G. . . 1860 ' 
Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. ! 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) . . 1860 
Sir William Thomas Denison, K.O.B. .. 1861 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General 
1863 to 1864.) 

Edward Maltby (Acting) . . .. .. 1863 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun, Kt. (a) 186P 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1872). 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, K.c.s.i., o.i.b. 1872 
(Acting). 


Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, k.c.s.i. 1875 
(acting). 

The Duke o( Buckingham and Chandos, 1375 
G.C.S.I., C.I.E. 


The Right Hon. W. P. Adam, P.C., c.r.E . , 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleston, c.s.i. (Acting) . . 1881 

The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, G.o.s.l., 1881 
C.I.E. 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, p.c. . . 1886 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation.) 

John Henry Garstin, C.s.i .(Acting) .« 1890 

Baron Wenlock, G.o.s.l., g.c.i.e., k.o.b. . . 189 1 
Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, G.O.M.G. .. 1890 
Baron AmpthilJ, G.o.s.l., g.c.i.e., k.o.b... 1900 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General. 
1904) 

Sir James Thomson, K.o.S.1. (Acting) ... 1904 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.o.S.l. (Acting) .. 1906 


Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, G.o.s.l., G.O.I.E., 1906 
k.o.m.g. 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bart., G.o.s.l., G.O.I.E., k.o.m.g. (b). 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April. 1912 
Sir Murray Hammick, K, c.s.i., O.I.E. 1912 
(Acting). 

Right Hon. Baron Pentland, P.O., G.o.s.l., 19 12 
G.C.I.E. 

Baron Willingdon, G.o.s.l,, g.o.m.G., 1918 
G.O.I.E., G.B.E, (C). 

Sir Alexander Cardew, K.C.S.I. (Acting).. 1919 
Sir Charles Todhunter, K.c.s.i. (Acting) .. 1924 

Lord Goschen, B.C., G.C.S.I., g.c.i.e., C.b.e. 1924 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1929). 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks, K.c.s.i., K.O.I.E. 

(Acting) . . . . 1929 

Lieut.-Ool. the Right Hon’ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley-, P.0,, G.O.I.E., o.M.G. 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1934). 

Sir Muhammad Usman, K.O.I.E., (Acting) 1934 

Lieut-Col. the Right Hon’ble Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, P.O., G.O. I.E., O.M.G. 

Lord Erskine, G.O.i.e. .. .. 1934 

Rai Bahadur Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi 
Nayudu, Kt., (Acting) ., .. . .1936 

I Lord Erskine, G.O.I.E. .. .. 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 

(5) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

(c) Afterwards Earl of Willingdon. 
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THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker. 

The Hon. Mr. B. Sambamurthi. 
deputy Speaker. 

Srimathi Rukmini Lakshmlpathi. 

Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Madras City North. . 

Madras City North-Central 
Madras City South- Central 
Do. 

Madras City South 
Vizagapatam Town 
Cocanada Town . . . . 

Bezwada cum Masulipatam Towns 
Guntur cum Tenali Towns 
Tanjore cum Kumbakonam Towns 
Triehinopoly cum Srirangam Towns 

Madura Town 

Tinnevely cum Palamcottah Towns 
Coimbatore Town . . 

Salem Town 

Tekkali 

Chieacole 

Do. 

Bobbill 

Palakonda 

Vizianagram 


Do. 


Sarvasiddhi . . 
Viravalli 
Vizagapatam 
Rajahmundry 
Do. 

Amalapuram 


Ellore 

.Do. 

Bhimavaram 
Naraoapur . . 
Bandar 
Do. 

Bezwada 


Do. 


Mr. P. M. Adikesavalu Nayagar, 

Mr. G. Rangiah Naidu. 

The Hon. Mr. T. Prakasam. 

Mr. J. Sivashanmugam Pillai. 

Mr. N. S. Varadachariar. 

Mr. T. Viswanadham. 

The Hon. Mr. B. Sambamurthi. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao. 

Mr. Honda Venkatappayya. 

Mr. V. Bhuvaraghava Ayyangar. 

Mr. P. Ratnavelu Tevar. 

Mr. N. M. R. Subbarama Ayyar. 

Mr. K. P. Yegneswara Sarnia. 

Mr. P. Subbiah Mudaliyar. 

Mr. V. R. Perumal Clietti. 

Mr. P. Syamasundara Rao. 

Mr. C. Narasimhain. 

Mr. S. Guruvulu. 

The Hon. Mr. V. V. Giri. 

Mr. Y. V. Bhaskara Rao Mahasayo. 
Mr. AlluriJogi Naidu. 

Mr. P. L. Narasimharaju. 

Mr. D. L. Narasimharaju. 

Mr. D. Venkataramaswami. 

Mr. V. J. Gupta. 

Mr. B. Raja Rao. 

Mr. K. Veeraraghavaswami Naidu. 

Mr. K. Venkata Rao. 

Mr. P. Bakshmanaswami . 

Mr. M. Pallamraju. 

Mr. B. S. Murtl. 

Mr. M. Bapineedu. 

Mr. G. Veukanna. 

Mr. D. Narayana Ro.ju. 

Mr. G. Venkatareddi. 

Raja of Cliallapalli. 

Mr. Vemula ICurmayya. 

Sri Raja Vasi Reddi Durga Sada 
Prasad Bahadur Manne Sultan Garu. 
Mr. K. Venkatanarayana Rao. 
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Guntur 

Narasaraopet 

Tenali 

Ongole 

Do. 

Gudur 

Do. 

Nellore 

Kavali 


Constituency. 


,, Karnes. 


Mr. A. Ramireddi. 

Mr. K. Venbatareddi. 

Mr. K. Chandramouli. 

Mr. P. Buchappa Naidu. 

Mr. P. Subbayya. 

Mr. B. Venkatanarayana Reddi. 
Mr. 3L Shanmugam. 

Mr. V. Venkatasubbaiya. 

The Hon. Mr. B. Gopala Reddi. 


Kandukur . . 

Rajampet . . 

Cuddapali . . 

Do 

Penukonda . . 

Do. .. •• 

Gooty 
Anantapur 
Bellary 

Do. .. •• 

Hospet 
Kurnool 
Do. 

Nandyal 
Chaiidragiri 
Tiruttani . . 

Do. .. •• 

Madanappale 
Chittoor 
Conjeeveram 
Chingleput . . 

Do. .. 

Saidapet 
Tiruvallur . . 

Do. .. •• 

Tinippattur (North Arcot 
Gudiyattam.. 

Vellore 

Banipet . . 

Do. .. 

Cbheyar . . .. 

Tiruvannainalai 
Do. 

Tindivanain 
Do. .. 

Villupuram . . 

Chidambaram .. 

Do. .. .. 

Cuddalore .. .. 

Tirukkoyilur 

Do. ., ., 


Mr. B. Perumalla Naidu. 

Mr. N. Ranga Reddi. 

Mr. K. Koti Reddi. 

Mr. S. Nagayya. 

Mr. K. Subba Rao. 

Mr. D. Kadirappa. 

Mr. R. Venkatappa Naidu. 

Mr. C. Obi Reddi. 

Mr. H. Sitliarama Reddi. 

Mr. Govlnda Das. 

Mr. B. Anantachar. 

Mr. 0. Lakshmanaswami Rao. 

Mr. S. Nagappa. 

Mr. G. Venkata Reddi. 

Mr. K. Varadachari. 

Mr. R. B. Ramakrishna Raju. 

Mr. M. Doraikannu. 

Mr. N. Ramakrishna Reddi. 

Mr. 0. R. Parthasarathi Ayyangar. 

Mr. P. S. Srinivasa Ayyar. 

Mr. K. Bhasyam Ayyangar. 

Rao Bahadur M. Chinnathambi Raja. 

Mr. P. Natesa Mudaliyar. 

Mr. M. Bhaktavatsala Mudaliyar. 

Mr. O. Chengam Pillai. 

Mr. K. A. Shanmuga Mudaliyar. 

Mr. B. T. Scshadriachariar. 

Mr. V. M. Ramaswami Mudaliyar. 

Mr. B. Bhaktavatsalu Naidu. 

Mr. J. Adimoolam. 

Mr. D. Ramalinga Reddiar. 

Mr. N. Annamalai Pillai. 

Mr. A. Ramalingain. ■ 

Mr. R. Venkatasubba Reddiar. 

Mr. K. Kulasekaran. 

Mr. S. CMdambara Ayyar. 

Mr, R. Ponnusami Pillai. 

Mr. A. S. Sahajanandam. 

Mr. K. Sitharama Reddiar. 

Mr. A. Subrahmanian. 

The Hon. Rao Sahib V. I. Munlswami Pillai. 


Tanjore 

Do. 


Mr. V. Nadimnthu Pillai. 
Mr. M. Marlmuthn, 
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Negapatam . 
Tricliinopoly 


Periyakulam 

Tirumangalam 


Tiruppattur (Ramna< 
Siyaganga , , 
Tuticorin 
Koilpatti 


Sermadevi .. 
Tinnevelly . . 
Pollaehi .. 


Dharapurain 

Gobichettipalaya: 

Do. 

Coimbatore . . 
The Nilgiris.. 


Dharmapuri. . 
Tiruchengode 


. . Mr. P. Venkatarama Ayyar. 

. . The Hon. Mr. S. Ramanathan. 

. . Mr. A. Vedaratnam Pillai. 

. . Mr. K. Kolandavelu Nainar. 

... Mr. A. M. P. Subbaraya Cliettlyar. 

, . Air. K. Periasami Kavandar. 

. . Air. N. Halasyam Ayyar. 

. . Air. Sfc. P. Marimuthu Pillai. 

. . Air. B. Venkataehalam Pillai. 

. . Air. R. Maruthai. 

. . Air. K. Kuppusami Ayyar. 

. . Air.’ R. S. Venkatarama Ayyar. 

. - Air. K. Balala'islina Kudumban. 

. . Air. K. Saktivadivelu Kavandar. 

.. Mr. A. K. A. Itainacliandra Reddlyar. 

. . Mr. L. Krislmaawami Bliarathi. 

... Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami Raja. 

. . Mr. Kamaraja Radar. 

. . Mr. R. S. Manikkam, 

. . Mr. Muthuramalinga Thevar. 

. . Mr. V. S. R. M. Valliappa Chettiar, 

. . Mr. Aluthu Kr. Ar. Kr. Aruuachalam Chettiai 
. . Air. A. R. A. S. Duralsami Nadar. 

. . Air. L. S. Karayalar. 

. . Air. Pal Cbinnamutlra. 

. . Srimati Ltikslimi Ammal. 

. . Mr. T. S. Chokkal ingam Pillai. 

. . Mr. Palanisami Kavandar. 

. . Air. Krishna Kudumban. 

. . Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Kavandar. 

. ■ Mr. K. S. Periaswami Kavandar. 


. Mr. Venaudaya Kavandar. 

. Mr. K. N. Nanjappa Kavandar. 

. Mr. D. Sreenivasaier. 

. Air. V. C. I’alaniswauii Kavandar. 
. Mr. H. B. Ari Gowder, 

. Mr. P, T. Venkatachari. 

, Mr. M. G. Natesa Chettl. 

, Tire Hon. Dr. P. Subbarayan. 

. Mr. K. A. Nacbiappa Kavandar. 
Mr. N. Nagaraja Ayyangar. 

Mr. AI. P. Periasami. 


. Mr. S. C. Venkatappa Chettiai 
. Air. A. Balakrislma Shetty, 
i Mr. K. Ishwara, 
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| . I'uttur 
; Mangalore . 
: Clilrakkal . 

Kottuyam . 
Malappuram 
I)o. 
Calicut 


Names. 


Mr. K. It. Karant. 

Mr. 11. Venkataraya Baliga. 
Mr. P. Madhavan. 

Mr. M. P. Damodaran. 

Mr. A. Karunakara Menon. 
Mr E. P. Kannan. 

Dr. A. Chandu. 


I Kurumbranad 

Palghat 

Ponnani 

Madras City .. .. •• •• • 

Calicut cum Cannauore cum Tellicherry Towns 
yizagapatam cum East Godavari 
West Godavari cum Kistna 

77^' Guntur 

,■ More . . • ■ 

Cuddapnh 

Kurnool 

Bellary .. 

Anautapur .. 

Chittoor .. .. .. .. 

CMngleput mm South Arcot 

North Arcot. . 

^Tanjore 

Trickiuopoly 

Madura .. .. 

Rarnnad .... 

Tinnevelly 

Salem cum Coimbatore cum the Nilgiris 

Chirakkal . . 

7: Kottayam .... . • •• •« 

■ Calicut .. . . . . .>■ 

Malappuram .. .. . . 

Bo. ... ..... .7 ■ .. 

Palghat . . .. . . . . ... . 

Do, . .. - Av"; 7, .. : .. 


Mr. C. K. Govindan Nayar. 

Mr. It. V. Raghava Menon. 

The Hon. Mr. K. Raman Menon. 

Abdul Hamid Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Hajee P. I. Kunhammad Kutty Sahib Bahadur. 
Mir Akram All Sahib Bahadur. 

Mahaboob Ali Baig Sahib Bahadur. 

Shaik Muhammad Laljan Sahib Bahadur. 
Muhammad Abdus Salam Sahib Bahadur. 

S. Ghouse Mohidcen Sahib Bahadur. 

K. Abdur Rahiman Khan Sahib Balmdui. 

D. Abdur Rawoof Sahib Bahadur. 

Muhammad Rahmatullah Sahib Bahadur. 

The Hon. Mr. Yakub Hassan. 

Basheer Ahmed Saiyed Sahib Bahadur. 

Mr. M. Ahmed Badshah Salieb. 

Ahmad Thambi Muhammad Mohideen Maricair 
Sahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur P. Kalifullah Sahib Bahadur. 

K. S. Muhammad Abdul Kadir Rowther Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Saiyed Ibrahim Sahib Bahadur. 

V. S. T. Shaik Mansoor Tliaraganar Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Khan Sahib K. A. Shaik Dawood Sahib Baha- 
dur. 

Arakal Sultan Abdur Rahiman Ali Raja Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Arinhal Karuvante Valappil Kadirkutty Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Putliiya Maliyaklcal Saiyed Ahamad Jefflri 
Attakoya Thangal Sahib Bahadur. 

Muhammad Abdur Rahiman Sahib Bahadur. 
Kaliadi Unikammu Sahib Bahadur. 

Mukkanaparambu Sheik Rowthan Sahib 
Bahadur, 

Pailimanayalil Moideenkutty Sahib Bahadur. 
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Constituency. 



Puttur 


Mangalore 

Madras City 

Ellore Town 

Tellieherry cum Calicut Towns 

Cuddalore . . 

Bellary 

Dindigul 

Madras City 

Tinnevelley cum Palamcottah cum Tuticorln 
towns. 

Anglo-Indian 

Do. 

European 

Do 

Do 

■Northern Circars .... . . . . 

Guntur cum Nellore .. .. . . . • 

Central districts ' ' .. 

Madras cum Chingleput 

South Areot cum Trichtnopoiy cum Salem cum 
Coimbatore. 

Tanjore cum Madura cum Ramnad 

Tinnevelly . . 

West Coast 

Backward Tribal 
European Commerce , . 

Do. 

Do. . . 

Madras Planters 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
Tho Nattukottai Nagarathars* Association 

Northern Landholders I 

Do. II 

Northern Central Landholders .. 

Southern Central Landholders 

Southern Landholders 

West Coast Landholders 

Railway Trade Union 

Textile Workers Trade Union 

Textile Workers . . .. . , .. 

The Madras City Dock andFactory Labour (ex- 
cluding textile and railway labour). 
Vizagapatam cum East Godavari Dock and 
Factory Labour, 

West Godavari cum Kistna cum Guntur Factory 
Labour. 

University . . ,, . . .. .. 


Names. 



Khan Bahadur Muhammad Sehamnad Saliib I 
Bahadur, 

Hajee Saiyed Hussain Saliib Bahadur. 

Srimathi Rulnnani Lakslimipathi. 

Srlmathi Gamdham Ammanna Raja. 

Srimathi A. V. Kuttimalu Amina. 

Srimathi Anjalai Ammal. 

Srimathi N. Lakshmi Devamma. 

Srimathi IC. Lakshmi Ammal. J 

Mrs. Khadija Yakub Hassan. f. 

Mrs. Jebamony Masilamony. 

Mr. E. H. M. Bower, i.s.o. 

Mr. E. M. D’Mollo. 

Mr. G. E. Walker. 

Mr. G. B. Reade. 

Jlr. J. Nuttal. 

Mr. D. R. Issaac. 

Mr. J. Raja Rao. 

Mr. M, Samuel Jonathan. '/i 

Divran Bahadur A. Appadurai Pillai, T.s.o, '■ 
Mr. V. J. Samu Pillai. 

Rao Bahadur Sir A. T. Pannirselvam. 

Mr. J. L. P. Roche Victoria. 

Mr. C. J. Varkey. 

Mr. P. Pedda Padalu. 

Sir William Owen Wright. 

Mr. G. L. Orchard. 

Mr. John Mackenzie Smith. 

Mr. William Kenneth Macaulay Langley. 

Mr. T. T. Krishnamaeliariar. 

Mr. Kumarararja M. A., Mutldah Chettlyar oil# 
Chottinad. 

Vyrlcherla Narayana Gajapathl Rnju Bahadur 
Garu, Zamindar of Chemudu. 

Sri Raja Meka Venkataramiali Appa Rao Bahsu 
dur Garu, Zamindar of Mirzapuram. 

Mr. G. Krishna Rao. 

Mr. K. S. Saptliarisld Reddiyar. 

Mr. T. V, Kandasami Nayakar Kamaraja 
Pandiya Nayakar, Zamindar of Bodinayak- 
kanur. 

Mr. R. M. Falat. 

Mr. G. Krishnamurthi. 

Mr. G. Chclvapathi Chetti. 

Mr. N. G. Ramaswami Nayudu. 

Mr. P. R. K. Sarma. 

Mr. Subha Rao Karunalcaram. 

Mr. V. V. Narasimltam . 

The Hon, Mr. C. Rajagopalacliariar. & 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President: 

The Hon. Dr. U. Rama Rao. 

Deputy President 
Mr. K. Venkataswami Nayudu. 



Constituency. 

Names. 

Madras City 

Mr. K. Venkatasami Nayudu. 

Do. .. , 

The Hon. Dr. TJ. Rama Rao. 

Vizagapatam 

Mr. N. Venkatachalamaji. 

Do. 

Mr. V. V. Jogayya Pantulu. 

Do. . 

Mr. P. Yeerahhadraswami. 

East Godavari , . 

Mr. N. Subba Baju, 

Do. 

Mr. D. SriramaniUTti 

Do. 

Mr. L. Subba Rao. 

West Godavari . . . . 

Mr. P. Peddiraju. 

Do. 

Mr. V. Gangaraju alias Gangayya, 

Klstna . .. •• 

Mr. B. Narayanaswami Nayudu, 

Do. ...... 

Mr. K. Poorna Malllkavjunudu. 

Guntur .. 

Mr. V. Venkatapunnayya. 

Nellore 

Mr. L. Subbarami Reddi. 

Cuddapah .. 

Rao Bahadur V. Vasanta Rao. 

^ Anantapur 

Mr. M. Narayana Rao. 

* Pellary 

Mr. B. Bliecma Rao. 

Kurnool 

Mr. N. Sankara Reddi. 

Chingleput 

Rao Bahadur K. Daivasiganiani Mudaliyar, 

Chittoor 

Rao Bahadur M. Ramakrishna Reddi. 

North Arcot 

Mr. 0. Perumalswiimi Reddlyar. 

South Arcot 

Mr. R. Srinivasa Ayyanagar. 

Tanjore 

Mr. S. A. S. R. M. Rainanathaui Chottiyar, 

Do 

Mr. N. R. Samiappa Muddallyar. 

Do 

Mr. K. S. Sivasubrahmanya Ayyar. 

; Trichinopoly . . .. .. ... 

Mr. K. V. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

Madura 

Rao Sahcb A. S. Alaganan Cliettiyar 

Ramnad 

Mr. A. Rengnsami Ayyangar. 

Do 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

Tlnnevelly 

Mr. M. D. Kumaraswami Mudaliyar. 

Salem 

Mr. S. K. Satagopa Mudaliyar. 
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Names. 


Coimbatore cum the Nil 
Malabar 
Do. 

South Kanara 
Madras North 
Madras North Central 
Madras South Central 

Do. 

Madras South 
Madras West Coast 


European . . 
Indian Christian 


Mr. T. A. Eamalingam Chettiyar. 

Mr. K. Madhava Menon. 

Mr. M. Narayana Menon. 

Mr. D.M. Hegde. 

Munshi Abdul Wahab Sahib Bahadur. 

Syed Abdul Wahab Bukhari Sahib Bahadur. 


S. K. Ahmed Meeran Sahib Bahadur. 


Mr. D. M. Reid. 

Diwan Bahadur S. E. Banganathan. 
Mr. S. J. Gonsalves. 

Mr. Jerome Saldanha. 


Nomina led Members. 

The Et. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.c., ciH. 

Mrs. H. S. Hensman. 

Bao Bahadur M. Baman. 

Diwan Bahadur B. Srinivasan. 

Dr. P. J. Thomas. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman Sahib Bahadur, k.o.i.e. 
Dr. Sir Kurma Venkata Beddi Nayudu, k.c.i.b., ». iiltt. 
The Hon. Dr. T. S. S. Eajan. 

Mr, C. Eamaljnga Beddi. 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


The Presidency of Bengal comprises the 
f Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, the district 
! of Darjeeling and the Rajshahi, Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions. The area of the Presi- 
dency is 82' 955 square miles, with a population 
of 61,087,338. Included in the geographical 
unit of Bengal are the Indian States of Cooch 
Behar and Tripura, which are in direct political 
relationship with the Government of India. The 
area of the British territory is 77,521 square 
miles. The general range of the country 
vis very low, and a great fertile plain extends 
£ southward from Jalpaiguri to the forests and 
r swamps known as the Sunderhans, which lie 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay 
of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of theinhabitants of the Presidency 27,810,100 
or 54.44 per cent, are Mahomedans and 
22,212,069 Hindus. These two major religions 
embrace all but 2 . 09 per cent, of the population, 
Christians, Buddhists and Animists combined, 
number 1,043,049. 

. Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
M the population of the Presidency and Hindi 
| and Urdu by 8 . 7 per cent. 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the census of 1931 
10,593,384 persons or 20.7 per cent, of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these 6,041,495 are cultiva- 
tors, and 2,718,939 are agricultural labourers. 
The area under jute in 1936 is estimated at 
2,180,800 acres against 1,917,500 in 1935. 
Bengal is the most important rice-producing 
area in Northern India, and It is computed that 
87 per cent, of the cultivated area of the Presl- 1 


deucy is devoted to its production . Other crops 
include barley, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds. Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and from 
the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for local 
consumption in nearly every district of Bengal. 
The area under tea in 1933 was 209,688 acres. 
There were 440 plantations employing a daily 
average of 184,762 permanent and 7,841 tem- 
porary hands. 

Manufacture and Trade.-— Agriculture is 
the principal industry of Bengal. In addition 
to this there are the jute mill industry, the tea 
industry (confined to the districts of Jalpaiguri 
including the Dooars and Darjeeling), the coal 
mining industry and the sugar industry. The 
jute mills in and around Calcutta and in the 
triparian tracts of the districts of Howrah and 
Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturing 
industry of the Presidency. 

There was some improvement in the jute 
trade of Bengal (which began to decline since 
the year 1928-29) owing to a rise in the price of 
raw jute, as a result of the policy of voluntary 
restriction of jute crop, undertaken by the 
Government of Bengal, 

The trade of Bengal during 1936-37 showed an 
1 improvement over the previous year owing to the 
gradual lifting of the world-wide depression. 
The aggregate value of the total trade of the 
province (excluding treasure) with foreign 
countries and other Indian ports increased from 
Rs. 1,23.57 crores in 1935-36 to Its. 1,32.01 crores 
in 1936-37. Imports of private merchandise 
decreased from Rs. 37.74 crores in 1935-36 to 
Rs. 34.76 crores in 1936-37, while exports of 
private merchandise increased from Rs. 61.22 
crores in 1935-36 to Rs. 69.94 crores in 
1936-37. 


Statement shelving the trade of Calcutta & Bengal separately during 1934-85, 
1985-36 (b 1936-37. 


Calcutta. Bengal. Calcutta. Bengal. Calcutta. Bengal. 
Rs. crores. Rs. crores. Rs. crores. Rs. crores. Rs. crores. Rs. crores. 

Aggregate value of the 

total trade (Ex: treasure) 1,19.20 1,29.73 1,23.57 1,32.02 1,32.01 1,41.14 

Imports — P r i va t e Mer- 
chandise — F orcign 

trade .. .. .. 35.32 36.15 37.74 38.63 34.70 35.76 

Exports — Private Mer- 
chandise — Foreign 

trade .. .. ... 57.30 02.72 61.22 66.40 69.94 75.37 

Administration. , tton of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 

The present form of administration in Bengal the Province was raised from the status of a 
-'dates from January 1937. In 1912 the Govern- Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Govemor-m- 
ment of the Province underwont an Important j Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
hange, when, in accordance with the Proclama- i Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
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under the Reform Scheme, the Local Government 
was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
being placed under the control of Ministers 
appointed from among elected members of the 
Legislative Council. There are normally four 
members of the Executive Council who are in 
charge of the “reserved subjects”, and three 
Ministers, who are in charge of the transferred 
subjects.” With the enforcement, of the 
Government of India Act of 193 d on April 1, 
1937, complete provincial autonomy came into 
being The entire administration vests m the 
Governor who is assisted by a Council of 
Ministers holding office during his pleasure but 
answerable to a wholly elective legislature 

comprising two houses. Except m regard to his 
special responsibilities, the Governor corresponds 
to a constitutional monarch. The servicesno 
Ionizer find a pl&ce in tho legislatures and 
subordinate to tho Ministers. Dyarchy lias 
disappeared and there is complete responsible 
Government. 

The unit of administration is the District Magis- 
trate and Collector. As Collector he supervises 
the ingathering of the revenue and is the head 
of all the Departments connected with it, wnue 
as District Magistrate ho is responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the dtetrict. 
The immediate superior of the District Magis- 
trate is the Divisional Commissioner. Commis- 
sioners are tho channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in then* 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta ; in other matters they are undor the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is (intrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of 
the Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 18 Puisne 
Judges including three additional judges who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the 
High Court are tho District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs. Of these officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court wlnlo the 
remainder have jurisdiction in Clyil matters 
only. Criminal Justice is administered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various ; classes of Magistrates. 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, 
and it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court. One of the Presi- 
dency Magistrates is in charge of the Children's 
Court, is helped by Hony. Women Magis- 
trates. It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the eJass that 
are usually heard in County Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal eases and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Government. 


of municipalities wore increased and the elective 
franchise was extended. Bengal Act III of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1932 by which 
material changes have been introduced, e.g., 
the franchise of the electors have been further 
widened, women have been enfranchised, the 
proportion of elected commissioners has been 
increased and the term of office of the Com- 
missioner has been extended from three to four 
years. Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a inrcre number of objects, Including veterinary 


a large number of objects, including v „ 

institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, the training 
and employment of female medical practitioners, 
tho provision of model dwelling houses for the 
working classes, the holding of industrial, samtn., 
rv and health exhibitions and the improvement 
of breed of cattle. Tho Commissioners also 
have large powers in regard to tho water supply 
and the regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta Is 
governed by Act III of 1923. This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1.899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration. The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Officer, and Deputy Executive officers, 
all elected by tho Corporation. The appoint- 
ment of the Chief Executive Officer is subject 
to the approval of Government. The total 
number of councillors, after tho enactment of 
the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment) 
Act 1932,1s 91 with 5 Aldermen elected by thfl 
Councillors. Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 
of which 21 are reserved for Muhammadans. 
Ten of tho councillors are nominated by Go vern- 
mont and tho rest elected by the general or special 
constituencies. In order to improve the inwaiii, 
tary and congested areas of the. city, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
in tli a mnfussil. district ami 


extensive powers. Ill the mofussil, district and 
local boards oxerciso considerable powers, with 
regard to public works, education and medical 
relief. 


Bengal Act V of 1919 introduces tho new system 
of self-government by the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessary tor tho management of village alt airs 
and entrusted with powers of self-taxation. 
Tho new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old chaukldarl 
pancliayats and the union committees and deals 
with tiio village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries. The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
villago benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil wises arising within the union, 
Tho Act has been extended to all district! 
in the Presidency and up to March 1931 
over 4,737 Union Boards were actually 
constituted. 


Public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Hallway Departments and G 
under the charge of .Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Agriculture and Industries. 
The Fublin Works Department deals with 


By Bengal* Act HI of~1884^ and its subsequent j questions regarding. 

amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal maintenance of public buildings and 1,580 

bodies In the interior, the powers of Commissioner 1 garding roads, bridges, etc. 
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, The Railway Department deals with questions 
regarding acquisition of lands required by the 
;'p several Railways, the alignment of new lines of 
Railways, and with Tramway projects. 

There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser of Government. 

N. B . — Under the New Constitution, the 
present organisation of Public Works 
{including llailways) together with Irrigation 
as well as Road Fund and Bengal Motor Vehicles 
Act transferred from the Local Self- Government 
! Department will form the Department of Com- 
j muuication and Works. 

■»-L . Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
T connected with the administration of the port 
I of Calcutta and the Government Dockyard, 

! Narayanganj, and inland navigation, including 
! the control and administration of Government 
j launches except the police launches. 

' Irrigation. 

! The Irrigation Department deals with irrigation, 

navigation, flood protection by means of em- 
bankments and drainage, the latter including 
relief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
I the available supplies of water to suit the re- 
idr*f ; quittoients of agriculture combined with the 
*r F supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
j" a supply is available, 

; Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, and the Railway 
Police, The Bengal Polico are under the 
control of the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspector-General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him 
are Deputy Inspectors-Gencral for the Dacca 
range, the ltajshahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Deputy Inspector-General 
in Charge of the C.I.D. and the Intelligence 
,• .A*' 1 ; Branch, Each district is in charge of a Superin- 
'»?* tendent, and some of the more important districts 

have one or more Additional Superintendents. 
The Railway Police is divided into three distinct 
charges, each under a Superintendent. 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspoetors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of dailadars and 
ch.owkid.ars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from tits villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board, There is a training 
college and school at Sard all in the district of 
Rajshahi whore newly appointed officers and men 
, of the Bengal Police learn their duties. The 
j Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
’ by Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government, The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables, A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta. The 
annual cost of the Police is over 228 lakhs. 

- The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of Bengal. 

• In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 


for medical work. There are 44 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 860,640 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 57,177 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,200 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
in several hats, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,083,248, 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Bengal education Is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grants-ln-aid. 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, one at 
Krishnagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schools, 
one in each division, for the training of teachers 
In secondary schools who teach through the 
medium of the vernacular : also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore. 
It also provides at the head quarters of all districts 
oxcept Burdwan and Midnapore, and also at 
certain other mofussil centres, English high 
schools for the education of boys, while to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools are 
attached, in Calcutta there are five Government 
high schools for boys, two of which are attached 
to the Presidency College and one to the Sanskrit 
College. Government high schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, Comilla and Chit- 
tagong. The other secondary schools, with the 
exception of afow middle schools managed either 
by Government or by municipal and district 
boards, are under private control. The adminis- 
: tration of primary education in all areas, which 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 
cial revenues to the boards, which contribute 
only slightly from their own funds. Only in 
backward localities are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment. Apart from the institutions referred to 
above, 80 institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primary school teachers. For 
the education of Mahomedans, there are senior 
Madras as at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughli 
and Rajshahi which are managed by Government. 
There are also certain Government institutions 
for technical and industrial education. All 
institutions for technical and industrial education 
(except B. E. College, the Ahsanullah School of 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Institute and the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries. A largo proportion of 
educational work of every grade is under the 
control of various missionary bodies, which are 
assisted by Government grants-in-aid. 
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The municipalities are required to expend a 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on 
education. They are mainly responsible for 
primary education within their jurisdiction, but 
schools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government. These bodies maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipur, 
a high school at Kushtia and a high school at 
Chittagong. 

In 1935-30 there were in the Presidency 
Recognised Institutions for Males. 

Institutions. Scholars. 

Universities 
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Arts Colleges ' . . 

Professional Colleges 
High Schools 
Middle Schools 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools 


43 

14 

1,188 

1,883 

44,596 

2,567 


1,832 
24,518 
5,186 
295,449 
172,556 
1,917,41 9 
119,580' 


Recognised Institutions for Females. 
Arts Colleges .. .. 6 1 

Professional Colleges . . 3 

High Schools .. .. 83 21,917 

Middle Schools .. .. 90 11,597 

Primary Schools .. 17,644 608,925 

Special Schools .. .. 47 3,468 

Unrecognised Schools. 

Males .. .. 1,069 49,974 

Females 281 12,903 

The Department Is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, a special oiflcer appointed 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education and a Director of Physical 
Education. Each division Is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 


number of Additional or Second Inspector and . 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors ana Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis. High education is control- 
led by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-officio, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, Calcutta. Dacca University 
also has a Law Department attached to it. 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
body, but it has now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose It emplojfe 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges. 

The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Exaraina- . 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 

The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a school for boys, 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only). 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

After a sequence of deficit budgets for several years, Bengal is now looking forward hopefully 
to an improvement in her financial position. This improvement is a direct result of the special ' 
steps taken by the Centra] Government and by Parliament through the India Act to alleviute' 
Bengal’s plight. Under Provincial Autonomy she is better off to the extent of Rs. 75 lakhs a 
year than before. In the year 1935-36, despite the grant from Central revenues of an amount 
equal to half the proceeds of the jute export duty, the budget showed a deficit of Rs. 61} lakhs. 
The Niemeyer report, however, as subsequently implemented, gave a further sum of Rs. 42 lakhs 
annually from an increased share in the jute export duty, and also an annual relief of Rs. 33 lakhs 
by cancelling the province’s accumulated debt to the Centre. Thus Bengal was able to face the 
future with more confidence. The Budget for the year 1937-38 was a surplus Budget. The 
revised estimates for the same year as presented, along with the Budget for 1 938-39, showed, 

~ "3 lakhs over the original estimates. DeBpitethis Improvement 


Heads of Revenue. 


Customs . . 

Taxes on Income 
Sait .. 

Land Revenue . 
Provincial Excise 
Stamps 


■est 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1938-39. 
The figures are in Thousands of Rs. 
Sanctioned Sanctioned j 

Heads of Re vein 


59 

3,51,85 

1,37,00 

3,07,05 

18,23 

24,00 


Rs. 

2,39,50 

25,60 

01 

3,50,70 

1.50.00 

2.90.00 
19,36 
24,00 


V ehieles-Tuxa tion Acts 20.31 20,76 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Estimate Estimate 
1937-33. 1938-39. 


Other Taxes and Duties,. 
Subsidised Companies , . 
Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts 
are kept , , ., 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
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Heads of Revenue.' 


ESTIMATED REVENUE TOR 1938-39. 
The figures are in Thousands of Rupees. 
Sanctioned Sanctioned ■ Heads of Revenue, 


no Capital Accounts are 
kept 

Interest - 

Administration of Justice. 
Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments . . 

Police . . 

Ports and Pilotage 
Education 
Medical . . 

Public Health 
Agriculture 
Veterinary 
Co-operation 
Industries 
Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments . . 

Civil Works 
Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation 

Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 
Extraordinary receipts 


2,16 

7.22 
14,48 

6,53 

7,78 

1.22 

14,59 

9,51 

1.75 
1,43 
1,31 
5,22 

13,84 

1.76 


3,15 

4,95 

9,45 


Rs. 

3,11 

30,98 

15,04 


8,00 

1,29 

15,81 

9,53 

5,13 

3,49 

1,41 

5,36 

14,56 

1,85 

34,16 


Total Revenue receipts 13,12,73 12,55,03 


Sanctioned 

Estimate 

1937-38. 


Sanctioned 

Estimate 

1938-39. 


State Provident Fund 
Famine Relief Fund 
Deposits not bearing 
interest — 

Fund for Economic Deve- 
lopment and improve- 
ment of rural areas . . 
Depreciation Reserve 
Fund for Government 
presses . . .. " ... 

Deposits of Local Funds — 
District Funds 
Other Funds 
Civil Deposits.. \ 

Other Accounts./ 
Advances 
Accounts with the Govern- 
ment of Burma 
Accounts with Reserve 
Bank . . 

Suspense Accounts 
Loans and Advances by 
the Provincial Govern- 
ments .. 


Total Receipts 
Opening Balance 
Grand Total . . 


6,72 

mi. 

1,04 

85 

1,70,00 

87,44 

6,17,64 

13,75 

1,68,00 
86,10 
/ 5,95,30 
\ 11,58 
12,05 


3,00 

8,00 

1,5(1 

7,13,07 

27,24 

13,91 

10,32,46 

16/2,96 

97,78 

1,90,84 ~ 

11,30,24 

18,63,80 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1938-39. 

The figures are in Thousands of Rupees. 
Sanctioned Sanctioned i 


Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimate 
1937-3'' 


Rs. 


Salt 

Land Revenue 
Provincial Excise . . 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registration . . 

Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Acts 

Other Taxes and Duties , , 

Interest on works for which 
Capital accounts are kept 
Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenues . . 

Other Revenue Expenditure 
financed from Famine 
Relief Fund 

Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage works . , 

Interest on Debts and other 
Obligations .. .. 

General Administration , 

Administration of Justice.. 1,03,89 


37,70 

19,20 

5,35 

15,93 

18,81 

4,50 


16,21 


32,40 

20,73 


17,16 

18,99 


-7,55 


16,42 

1,75,98 

1,02,78 


_ Sanctioned 

Hoads of Expenditure. Estimate 
1937-38. 

Rs. 

Jails and Convict 
Settlements . . . . 44,49 

Police .. .. ..2,27,69 

Ports and Pilotage.. .. 5,56 

Scientific Departments .. 40 

Education.— -General .. 1,26,68 
„ Anglo-Indian 
and European .. ... 11,02 

Medical .. ., ... 54,45 

Public Health . . . . 33,98 

Agriculture.. .. 11,74 

Veterinary .. . . .. 5,43 

Co-operation . . . . 13,94 

Industries .. .. 16,69 

Miscellaneous Departments. 6,88 
Civil Works.. .. ..1,31,15 

Famine Relief .. . . 2,00 

Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions .... 90,88 

Stationery and Printing . . 22,18 

Miscellaneous .. .. 27,07 

Commutation of Pensions 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenues .. .. 


Sanctioned 

Estimate 

1938-39. 

Rs. 

37,79 

2,25,55 

6,13 


11,25 

68,92 

40,71 

16,27 

5,59 

14,74 

20,64 

5,44 

1,46,75 

2,00 

95.83 

21.84 
18,22 


Total Revenue Expenditure 12,21,05 13,24,27 
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ESTIMATED 

The 


EXPENDITURE EOR 1938-39— contd. 
figures are in Thousands of Rs, 


Sanctioned ! 

Heads of Expenditure. Estimate 
1937-38. 


Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 
works n o t charged to 

Revenue 

Civil works not 
' charged to Revenue 
Commuted value of pension 
(not charged to revenue) 
State. Provident Fund .. 
Famine Relief Fund 
Subvention from the Road 
Development Fund 
Fund for economic develop- 
ment and improvement 
of rural areas . . . . 

Depreciation Reserve Fund 
for Government presses . . 
General Police Fund 


- 2,48 
55,00 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Heads of Expenditure Estimate Estimate 
1937-38. 1938-39. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Deposits of Local Funds — 

District Funds .. . . 1,65,00 1,05,00 

Other Funds .. .. 85,90 80,70 

Civil Deposits \ 6,04,70 / 5,83,10 

Other Accounts.. ../ \ 38,87 


Advances 

Accounts with the 
Government of 
Burma 

Accounts with Reserve 
Bank 


13,79 




Loans and Advances 
by the Provincial 
Governments 


8,40 

24,74 


Total expenditure 
I Closing balances 

Grand Total 

Administration. 


9,92,28 16,88,82 


11,30,24 18,63,80 


Governor. 

His Excellency The Right Hon. Lord Brabourne, 
Q.0.1. E., M.C. 

Personal Staff. 

Secret, ary to the Governor of Bengal, L. G. Pinnell, 

i.o.s. 

Asstt. Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, R. J. 
Pringle, i.o.s. 

Military Secretary, Colonel R. B. Butler, 

0. 1.E., O.B.E., M.C. 

Honorary Physician, Lt.-Col. E. H. Verc-Hodge, 
Professor of Medicine, Medical College, 
Calcutta. 

Honorary Surgeon, Major J. C. Drummond, 

1. m.s., Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling. 

Aides-de-Camp Lt. H. C, McGlldowny, The 

Irish Guards. (On leave.) 

Lt. J. A. Hopwood, The Black Watch. 

Lt. Low Ardee, Grenadier Guards. 

Lt. P. H. W. Brind, Tho Dorsetshire Regiment. 
Hony. Aides-de-Camp .--—Captain C. R. Bluett, 
r.i.n., Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine 
Department. 

Lieut.-Col. W. R. Elliot, M.O., Commanding 
the Calcutta Scottish. 

Lieut.-Col. G. I. Maitland-Herlot, M.O., Com- 
manding, The Calcutta Light Horse. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Risaldar Ishar Singh, 
Hudson's Horse. 

Hony. Indian Aide-de-Camp, Sardar Bahadur 
Ganesh Bahadur Chettri, m.b.e., late Subedar 
Major, Eastern Frontier Rifles. 


Commandant, II. E. The Governor's Body 
Guard-.— Major T. M. Lunhain, Poona Horse 
(17th Queen Victoria’s Own Cavalry), 
Superintendent, H. E. Governor's Estate:— 

E. F. Watson, o.b.e., a.m. i.m.e. 

Council of Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Abul Kasem Fazlul Huq, 
Minister in charge of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nalini Ran jan Barker, Minister £- 
in charge of the Finance Department. 

The Hon'bie Ivhwaja SirNazimuddin, K.C.I.E., 
Minister in charge of the Home Department. 
The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Kt„ 
Minister in charge of the Revenue Department. 
Tho Hon’bie Nawab Ivhwaja Hablbiillah 
Bahadur, of Dacca, Minister in charge of the 
Department of Agriculture and Industries. 
The Hon’ble Maharaja Srisehandra Nandy, of 
Kassimbazar, Minister in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Communication and Works. 

The Hon’bie Mr. Huacyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, 
Minister in charge of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labour. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Musliamifl Hussain, Khan 
Bahadur, Minister in charge of the Judicial 
and Legislative Departments, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Syed Nausher All, Minister 
in charge of the Department of Public Health 
and Local Self-Government. 

Tho Hon’bie Mr. PrasannaDeb Raikut, Minister 
in charge of tho Forest and Excise Department. 
Tho Hon’bie Mr. Mtikunda Behary MuHlckjis,* 
Minister in charge of the Co-operative Credit™ 
and Rural Indebtedness Department. 


The Bengal Presidency , 
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ADMINISTRATION — contd. 


Secretariat. 


Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal and 
Secretary, Home Department, G. P. Hogg, I 
O.S.I., O.I.E., I.O.S. 

Additional Secretary, HomeDept,, J.R. Blair, I.O.S. 

Deputy Secretary, Home Department and Press 
Officer, 1 0. M. Martin, cu.e., i.o.s. 

Secretary, Revenue Department and Secretary, 
Forest and Excise Department, S. Basil, i.o.s. 

Secretary, Finance Department, D. Gladding, 
O.I.E., I.O.S. 

I Secretary, Legislative Department, H. D. 
Benjamin, I.O.S. 


Secretary, Education Department, T. M, Dow, 
I.O.S. 

Secretary, Department of Communications and 
Works, S. K. Haider, i.o.s. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Member, Board of Revenue— F. A. Sachse, C.S.I., 


O.I.E. 


1 . 0 . 8 . 


r 


Director of Public Instruction, J. M. Bottom - 
n, ley, B.A. (Oxon), o.i.e., i.e.s, 

" Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. A. 0. Chatterji, 
J.M.S. 

Inspector-General of Police, J. C. Parmer, I. 1\ 

Commissioner, Calcutta Police, L. H. Colson. 

0. 1.E. 

Surgeon-General, Major-General D. P. Grill,- 

1. Jf.S. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, G. N. Bower, b.a.i 

1.0. s. 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, D. Macpherson, 

1.0. 8. 

Accountant-General, S. C. Das Gupta. 

I nspedor-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col, R. ; 
Ptowerdew, i.M.s. 


j Director of Agriculture, M, Carbary, M.A., B.Sc., 

far M -°- 

Director of Industries, S, C. Mitfcer, a, 
(Eng.). . . 


Reforms Commissioner, R. N. Gilchrist, 
I.E.S. 


Lieutenant-Governors or Bengal. 


Frederick J. Halliday ... . 

John P. Grant 

Cecil Beadon 

William Grey 
George Campbell . . 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., k.o.s.i. 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, a.s.i. 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, k.o.s.i. ( Offig ,) 

A. Rivers Thompson, a.s.i., o.i.e. 

H. A. Cockerell, c.s.i. ( Officiating ) 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.O.S.I., o.i.e. 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.O.S.I. 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.o.s.i. (Offig.) 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.O.S.I. 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, C.s.i. (Offig.) 

Sir John Woodburn, k.o.s.i. . . 

Died, 21st November 1902. 

J. A. Bourdlllon, o.s.i. (Officiating) 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K.O.S.I. 

Lancelot Hare, O.S.I., o.i.e. (Offig.) 

F. A. Slacke ( Officiating ) . . 
r E. N. Baker, K.O.S.I. 

Retired 21st September 1911. 

F. W. Duke, O.S.I. (Officiating) 

The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
as abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. . 

Governors or the Presidency oe Fort 

William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, G.C.I.B., K.O.M.Q. .. .. 1912 

The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldashay, 

G.C.I.E. .. .. 1917 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton . , . . 1922 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, p.o., 

G.OJ.B. 1927 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, p.o., 

- G.O.B., fl.O.I.E. ... ; ;; . . . . 1932 

The Rt.Hon.Lord Brabourne, g.c.i.e.,m. 0. 1937 


1854 

1859 


1871 

1874 

1877 

1870 

1882 

1885 

1887 

1890 

1893 

1895 

1897 


1902 

1003 

1906 

1906 


.1911 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker, 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur H. AzizuIHaque, o.i.e. 

Depuiy Speaker 

Mr. Ashraf Ali Khan Chaudhury, Bar-at-LaW, 

Elected Members 

Name of Members. 

Name of Constituency. 

Babu Jatindra Nath Basil 

Calcutta North. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu 

Calcutta East. 

Mr. Probhudoyal Himatsinlia . . 

Calcutta West. 

Dr. J. M, Das Gupta 

Calcutta Central, 

Mr. Jogesh Chandra Gupta . . . . 

Calcutta South Central. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose 

Calcutta South. 

Mr. Barada Prosanna Pain . . 

Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal. 

Mr. Tulsi Chandra Goswami 

Burdwan Division North Municipal. 

Itai Harendra Nath Choudliury. . 

24-Parganas Municipal. 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyai, Ph. x>. (Lond.) . . 

Presidency Division Municipal. 

Mr. Surendra Mohan Maitra 

North Bengal Municipal. 

Mr. Birendra Nath Mazumdar . . 

Bast Bengal Municipal. 

Maharaja Kumar Uday Chand Malitab . . 

Burdwan Central. 

Babu Adwaita Kumar Maji 

Do. 

Mr. Pramatha Nath Baiierjee 

Burdwan North-West. 

Mr. Banku Behari Mandal .. .. 

Do. 

Dr. Sharat Chandra Mukherji 

Birbhum. 

Babu Debendru Nath Bass .. . . 

Do. 

Srijut Ashutosh Mullick .. 

Bankura West, 

Srijut Manindra Bhusan Sinha . . 

Do. 

Mr. Kamalkrishna Kay . , 

Bankura East. 

Mr, Debendra Ball Khan. . 

Miduapore Central, 

Mr, Krishna Prasad Mondal 

Do. 

Babu Kishori Pati Koy , . . . . . . . 

Jhargram cum Ghatal. 

Babu Harendra Dolui . , 

Do. 

Mr. Gobinda Chandra Bhawmik. • . . 

Midnaporo Bast, 

Mr, Is war Chandra Mai 

Midnapore South-West. 

Mr. Nikimja Behari Maiti .. 

Miduapore South- East. 

Srijut Gourhari Som , . . . .... 

Hooghly North- Bast. 

Babu Kadha Nath Das ,, 

Do. 

Mr, Sukumar Dutt , . . . . . 

Hooghly South-West. 

Mr. Manmatha Nath Kay .. .. 

Howrah. 

Mr. Pulin Behary Mullick 

Do. 

Kai Jogesh Chandra Sen Bahadur ■ ; 

24-Parganas South-East. 

Mr. Hem Chandra Nasker , . . .. 

. Do. 

Mr. P. Banerji .. .. .. ., 

24-Parganas North-West. 

Mr. Aiiukul Chandra Daa . . , . 

' i>o. 

Babu Haripada Chattopadhyay 

■■■ ' -Nadia. ■ 

Babu Lakshmi Narayan Biswas . . 

■ ■ Do. 
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Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal, m.a., b.e. . . 

Mr. Kirit Bhusan Das 

Babu Atul Krishna Gliose 

Mr. Basils: Lai Biswas . , 

Babu Nagendra Nath Sen, b.e. 

Mr. Mukunda Behary Mulliek, jr.A., b.e. 

Babu Patiram Bay 

Mr. Satyapriya Banerjee 
Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar 
Mr. Tarinicharan Pramanifc . . 

Babu Prem Hari Barman, B.T,. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Barman . . . . 

Mr. NIsMtha Nath Kundu 

Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Gupta 

Mr. Prasanna Dob Baikat 

Babu Upendranath Barman . , .. 

Mr. Jotlndra Nath Chakra barty 
Babu Kshetra Nath Singhn . . , . 

Mr. Puspajifc Banna 

Mr, Narondra Narayan Chakra varty 

Babu Madhu Sudan Sarkar, b.e. , , , . 

Babu Mouoranjan Bannerjee 

Mr, Dhananjoy Boy 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Boy Chowdhury . , 

Mr. Charu Chandra Boy, B.E. , . 

Mr. Amrita Lai Mondal 

Mr. Birondra Kishoro Boy Choudhury, B.E. . . 

Mr. Mono Mohan Das 

Babu Surendra Nath Biswas 

Mr. Birat Chandra Mandal 

Mr. Promatha Banjau Thakur, M.A., Bar-at- 

Law 

Mr. Narendra Nath Das Gupta 

Mr, Dpendra Nath Edbar, m.a., b.e. . . 

Mr. Jogondra Nath Mondal 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Datta 

Babu Jagat Chandra Mandal, b.e 

Mr. Harendra Kumar Sur, b.e. , . 

Mr. Maliim Chandra Das, b.e 

Mr. Dambar Singh Gurung 

(Vacant) . . 

Mr. M. A. H. Ispahan! 

Mr. K, Nooruddin, . 

Maulvi Md. Solaiman 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, m.a, (Oxon and Cal- j 
cutta), b. sc., b.O.E. (Oxon), BaR-as-Law . . 
Nawab K. Habibullah Bahadur, . . ... .. 


Murshldabad. 

Do. 

Jessore. 

Do. 

Khulna. 

Do. 

Do. 

Itajshahi. 

Malda. 

Do. 

Dinajpur. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jalpaiguri cum Siliguri. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bangpur. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bogra cum Pabna. 

Do. 

Dacca East. 

Do. 

Dacca West. 

Mymensingh West. 

Do. 

Mymensingh East. 

Do. 

Paridpur. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bakargan) South-West. 

Do. 

Bakarganj North-East, 

Tippera. 

Do. 

Noakhalj. 

Chittagong. 

Darjeeling. 

Calcutta North, 

Calcutta South. 

Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal. 
Barrackpore Municipal. 

24-Pargauas Municipal. 

Dacca Municipal. 
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Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Moulvi Abul Hashim, B.B. .. 

Maulvi Md, Abdur Easheed .. 

Mr. Muhammad Siddique Syed. . 

Khan Bahadur Alfaz-ud-din Ahmed, m.a, 

Maulvi Abdul Quasem 

Mr. Abdur Eouf . . . . 

Mr. Jasimuddin Ahmed . . . . 

Mr. Quara Hossain Yousulf Mirza 
Khan Bahadur A. I 1 ’. M. Abdur Rahman 
Mr. M. Shamsuddin Ahmed . . ... 

Mr. Mohammad Mohsin Ali 
Maulvi Aftab Hosain Joarder .. .. .. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizul 
Huq, c.x.E, 

Maulvi Abdul Bari, M.A., B.ii. . . . . . . 

Sahibzada Kawan Jail Syed Kazem Ali Meerza 
Mr. M. Earhat Eeza Chowdhury 
Maulvi Syed Nausher Ali ... 

Maulvi Waliar Bahman. . 

Moulvi Serajul Islam, u.x. . . .. . . 

Khan Sahib Maulana Ahmed Ali Enayetpuri . 

Mr, Abdul Hakeem, m.a., b.b .. 

Syed Jalaluddin Hasliemy 

Mr, Mostagawsal Huque Syed , . 

Mr. Aslirafali Khan Chaudhuri, Bau-at-Law . 
Maulvi Maniruddin Akliand, B.l. 

Maulvi Muhammad Amir All Mlah 

Maulvi Md. Moslem Ali Molla 

Maulvi Mafljuddin Chowdhury . . 

Maulvi Hafizuddiu Chowdhuri 

Maulvi Abdul Jabbar, B.L. 

Khan Bahadur Malitabuddxn Ahmed . . 

Nawab Musharraf Hosain, Khan Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur A. M, B. Bahaman .. . . 

Haji Saflruddin Ahmed . . .. .. .. 

Mr. Shah Abdur Eauf, b.B. .. .. .. 

Kazi Emdadul Haque . . 

Mr. Abdul Hafiz. . .. .. .. .. 

Maulvi Abu Hossain Sarkar, B.B. , . . . 


Burdwan. 

Birbhum. 

Bankura. 

Midnapore. 

Hooglily. 

Howrah. 

24-Parganas South. 
24-Parganas Central. 
24-Parganas North-East. 
Kuslitia. 

Melierpur. 

Nadia East. 

Nadia West. 

Berhampore. 

Mursliidabad South-West. 
Jangipur. 

Jess ore Sadar. 

Jessore East. 

Bongaon. 

Jhenidah. 

Khulna. 

Satkhira. 

Bagerhat. 

Nator. 

Eajshahi North. 

Eajshahi South. 

Bajshahi Central. 
Balurghat. 

Thakurgaon. 

Diaajpur Central East, 
Dinajpur Central West. 
Jalpaiguri cum Darjeeling. 
Nllphamari. 

Bangpur North, 

Bangpur South 
Kurigaon North. 

Kurigaon South. 
Glalbandha North. 


Mr. Ahamed Hossain, b.a. (Alig.), B.x,.. . 
Maulvi Bajib Uddin Tarafdef . . ... 

Maulvi Mohammad Ishaque .. . . 

Dr. Maliz Uddin Ahmed, m.b . . 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali. , 

Maulvi AzharAli .. 


Gaibandha South. 
Bogra East, 

Bogra South. 
Bogra North. 
Bogra West. 
Pabna East. 


Mr. A. M, Abdul Hamid 


Pabna West. 
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Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Nawabzada K. Nasirullah . . 

Mr. Maqbul Husain .. .-. .. 

The Hon'ble Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui, 
Kt„ of Eatanpur. 

Mr. Eamizuddin Ahmed, M.A., b.i. 

Mr. Asimaddin Ahmmed 

Moulvi Muhammed Hasanuzzaman . . 

Moulvi Jonah Ali Majumdar 

Khan Bahadur Abidur Eeza Choudhury 
Mr. Saliedali, M.A., b.x>. . . .. .. .. 

Moulvi Mahammad Ibrahim . . . . . 

Moulvi Amin Ullah 

Mr. Shalia Syed Golam Sarwar Hossani 

Mr, Sayed Ahamad ICha 

Moulvi Sayed Abdul Majid .. .. . . 

Maulvi Abdur Bazzak .. .. . . .. 

Khan Bahadur Jalaluddin ' Ahmad 
Maulvi Ahmad Kabir Chowdhury. 

Moulana Md. Maniruzzaman Islamabadi 


JBrahmanbaria South. 
Tippera North-East. 
Tippera North. 

Tippera West. 

Tippera Central, 

Tippera South. 

Chandpur East. 

Chandpur West, 
Matlabbazar. 

Noakhali North. 

Noakhali Central. 
Eamganj cum Eaipur, 
Noakhali West. 

Noakhali South. 

Feni. 

Cox’s Bazar. 

Chittagong South. 
Chittagong South Central. 


Al-haj], Moulana, Dr. Sanaullah, 
(Bond.), Bar-at Law.- 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fazlul Qadir 
Miss Mira Dutta Gupta . . 

Mrs, Hemaprova Majumdar 
Mrs. Hasina Murshed 
Begum Farhut Bano Klianam . . 

Mr. J. W. Chippendale, M.A., b.i>. 

Mr. L. T. Maguire , . . . 

Mr. C. Griffiths 

Mrs. Ellen West 

Mr. W. L. Armstrong 

Mr. .T. 11. Walker 

Mr. P. C. Brasher .. .. 

Mr. C. S. Maolauehlan ., 

Mr. Curtis Millar , . 

Mr. W. W. K. Page 

Mr. G. Morgan, o.i.e. .. .. 

Mr. E. H. Ferguson 

Mr. William Cl Patton .. .. 

Mr. J. E. Ordish .. ,. .. 

Mr. L. M. Crossfield , . .. 

Dr. H. C. Mukherjee ,. ,, 

Mr. S. A. Gomes .. , . .. . 

Mr. E. Studd 

Mr. David Hendry ■ ... ., 

Mr. A. G. Mac-Crimmon 
Mr. Ian A. Clark ... 


Chittagong North-East. 

Chittagong North-West, 

Calcutta (General). 

Dacca (General). 

Calcutta (Muhammadan) . 

Dacca (Muhammadan), 
Anglo-Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Burdwan Division. 

Hooghly cum Howrah. 

Calcutta and Suburbs. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Presidency Division, 

Bajshabi Division. 

Darjeeling. 

Dacca Division. 

Chittagong Division. 

Calcutta cum Presidency Division. 
Dacca Division. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


Do, 

Do, 

Do. 
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Name of Members. 

Name of Constituency. 

Mr. 31. M. Sassoon 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. A. P. Blair 


Do. 

Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth . . 


Do. 

Mr. K. A. Hamilton ,. .. . , 


Calcutta Trades Association. 

Mr. H. R. Norton 


Do. 

Mr. C. G. Cooper 


Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Mr. T. B. Nimmo 


Do. 

Mr. H. C. Bannerraan 


Indian Tea Association. 

Mr. C. W. Miles .. .. 


Do. 



Indian Mining Association. 

Sir Hari Banker Paul, Kt, 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Nalini Itanjan Sarker 


Do. 

Mr. Debi Prasad Klmitan 


Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Rai Mungtoolal Tapuria Bahadur .. 


Marwari Association. 

Mr. Abdur Ralunan Siddiqi . . . . 


Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, 

Kt. 

Burdwan Landholders. 

Maharaja Srisehandra Nandy, m.a„ of Kasim- 
bazar, 

Presidency Landholders. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray 4 ' 


Rajshahi Landholders. 

Maharaja Shahshi Kanf a Acharjya Chaudhury 
of Muktagacha. 

Dacca Landholders. 

Rai Kshirod Chandra Roy Bahadur, b.A. 


Chittagong Landholders. 

Mr. J. N. Gupta 


Railway Trade Union. 

Mr. Aftttb Ali 


Water Transport Trade Union. 

Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerji . . . . 

Mr. Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar 


Calcutta and Suburbs (Registered 
factories). 

Barrackpore (Registered factories;. 

Mr. Sibnath Bancrjee 


Howrah (Registered factories). 

Mr, A. M. A. Human . . . . 

Mr. B. Mukherjee 


Hooghly cum Serampore (Registered), 
factories). 

Colliery (Coal Mines), 

Babu Litta Munda Sirdar . . .. 


Bengal Dooars (Western). 

Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee, m.a., b.i.„ Bar- 
AT-l.AW. 

Calcutta University. 

Mr, Pazlur Rahman .. . . . , 


Dacca University. 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra. 
Depdtv President. 

Mr, Hamid ul Haque Chowdhury. 

Elected Members. 


General 

Muhammadan 

General 

Muhammadan 

General 


General 

European 

European 

General 

General 

General 

Muhammadan 

General 

Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

General 

General 

General 

Muhammadan 

General 

Muhammadan 

General 


Muhammadan 

European 

Muhammadan 

General 


Name. 


Dr. Bad ha Kumud Mukherjce. 

Khan Sahib Subid All Molla. 

Mr. Kamlni Kumar Dutt. 

Mr. Muhammad Hoasain. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja S 
Boy Chowdhury, Kt., of ; 

Bai Badhika Bliushan Boy Bahadur. 

Mr. T, Lamb. 

The Hon’blo Sir George Campbell, Kt. 

Seth Hanuman Prasad Poddar. 

Mr. Bankim Chandra Datta. 

Mr. Narcsli Nath Mookerjee. 

Mr. Muhammad Akram Khan. 

Mr. Saehlndra Narayan Sanyal. 

Mr. Hamidul Huque Chowdhury. 

Mr. Mesbahuddin Alimed. 

Mr. Kader Baksh. 

Mr. Saileswar Singh Boy. 

Mr. Nagondra Narayan Boy. 

Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Muazzanmddin Husain. 
Mr. Narcndra Chandra Datta. 

Mr. Humayun Z. A. ICabir. 

Narayan Sinlm Bahadur, 

Mr. Kamruddin Haider. 

Mr. E. C. Ormond. 

Mr.M. Shatnsuzzohn, 

Bai Surendra Narayan Slnha Bahadur, 


The United Provinces. 


The United Provinces lies in practically the I 
centre of Upper India. It is bounded on 
the north by Tibet, on the north-east by I 
Nepal, on the east and south-east by Bihar, j 
on the south by two of the Cliota-Nagpur 
States of the Central India Agency and I 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, 
Dholpur, Bharatpur, Sir mo or, and Jubbal, 
and by the provinces of Delhi and the 
Punjab. Its total area amounts to 100,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Itampur, Tehri- 
Garliwal and Benares with an area of 5,943 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles. The total population is 49,614,833. 

The Province, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
was named the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh in 1902 and received its present 
designation on April 1937. It includes 
four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which arc entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 542 persons per square mile 
In the west to 555 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Province as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there are low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Vindhyan mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and jungle, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed With dense forest, affording excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
In a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until it reached the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the province 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
cultivated fields and watered by three rivers— 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Gogra. 

The People. 

The population Is mainly Hindu, 84,4 percent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 
percent., the total of all other religions 
being 0.6 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus are Hie Arya Samajists, followers of 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely 
in the Punjab and has extended its Influence 
to the United Provinces, The three main 
physical types are Dravidlan, Aryan and 
Mongoliold.the latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and sub-Hltnalayan districts and 


the former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Province. Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dra vidian origin. Two languages are spoken 
by the majority of people in the plains, 
Urdu, and. Hindi. Urdu being more common 
in the urban areas and because of its close 
relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming the 
lingua franca of the Province. 

Agriculture. 

The chief industry is agriculture, which 
is the principal source of livelihood of 71.1 per 
cent, of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a further 8.2 per cent. The 
soils of the Province fall into three groups : 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium ; the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central lndian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils are of ioeal origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive. The soil generally yields 
excellent crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, and barley, 
rice being grown mostly in low-lying, heavy 
clays. The greater part of the Province 
is highly cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 
to 00 inches in theHIlls to 40 inches in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Divisions, in the past ; 
improved drainage and irrigation facilities 
have effected considerable improvements. In 
the latter area, however, shortage of water in 
the canals and the general lowering of the water 
table still continue to react against full agricul- 
tural returns. Steps are being taken to increase . 
the amount of water passing down the canals. 
The commodity prices generally showed appre- 
ciable improvement over those prevailing In 
1936 upto November 1937, Figures for Decem- 
ber 1937 indicate a fall as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1930 except in the case 
of arhar dal. The area under important crops 
also increased, with corresponding increase In 
production except cotton. The position of the 
agriculturist, however, remains more or less the 
same. Land is held on zemindari tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh, The princi- 
pal land-owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, some 
of whom own very large estates. The area held 
in taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 per cent, of 
the total area in Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The province is not rich in minerals. Iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan dis- 
tricts, and there were mines of Importance there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of productipn 
and inaccessibility, most of them nave been' 
closed. Gold Is found in minute quantities by 

I washing the sands in some of the rivers in 
the hills. Limestone Is found in the Himalayas 
and in the Etawah district, and stone is 
largely quarried in the Mirzapur district. 
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Cotton Is ginned and spun throughout the 
Western districts of the province as a home 
industry ; and weaving by meanB of handlooms 
Is carried on in most districts. Cawnpore is 
the chief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. According to the census of 1931, 45,128 
persons w r ere employed on cotton ginning, 
cleaning and pressing and 408,033 on spinning 
and weaving. Silk weaving used to be confined 
to Benares (where the famous * Kimlchab ’ 
brocade is made) but considerable work is now 
done at Etawah, Sandila and Mau and some at 
Agra and Shalijahanpur as well. Embroidery 
work is done at Lucknow, where the noted 
‘Chikan’ work of cotton on muslins is produced, 
and in Benares, where gold and silver work on 
silk, velvet, crepe and sarsenet obtains. 
Benares uses local gold thread for embroidery 
work and ‘Kimlchab’ weaving. The glass 
industry is important at Firozabad, Bahjoi, 
Balawali,Sasni,Hathras,Harangau, Shikohabad, 
Makhanpur and Naini (Allahabad). Morada- 
bad is noted for its lacquered brass-work, 
Benares for brassware-engraving and repousse. 
Farrukhabad and Pilkhawa (In Meerut 
district) for their calico prints and Agra for 
its carpets and marble and alabaster articles ; 
glazed pottery is made at Cliunar and Khurja 
and clay figures of men and fruits at Lucknow 
and carpets at Mirzapur. 

The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Farrukhabad and Oel (District Khcri) ; the 
carving and inlay work of Nagina and Saha- 
ranpur, the art silk industry of Tanda, Bilari 
(Moradabad) and Mau, the lock and brass 
fittings industry of Aligarh, the copper utensil 
Industry of Almora, the durries of Agra and 
Bareilly, the pottery of Nizamabad (District 
Azamgarh) and the ivory work of Lucknow 
also deserve mention. 

Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre. It 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil mills, cotton, 
woollen and other mills. The woollen mill is 
the largest in India. Lucknow possesses an 
important paper-mill and also a cotton mill. 
There are cotton ginning and pressing factories 
at Aligarh, Meerut, Saharaupur and Bareilly 
and cotton mills at Agra, Itathras, Lucknow, 
Benares and Moradabad. There are now some 
70 Sugar Factories in the province worked by 
the vacuum pan process ; they aresituated main- 
ly in the Goralcpur, Bohllkhand and Meerut 
divisions, A certain amount of Sugar is also 
made by the open pan process and a large 
f quantity of gur in made in the villages. 

Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
jj on cottage lines. 

There is a card board manufacturing factory 
and a cigarette factory at Saharanpur. Itrs. 
and perfumes are made at Lucknow, Kanauj 
and Jaunpur. Dayalbagh (Agra) has a 
tannery, a dairy and a factory for making door 
bolts, lanterns, electrical goods, fountain pens, 
chemical balances, etc. Fountain pens are 
made in Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares. 
Shoe laces, elastic, and electric fans are made 
in Cawnpore. 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farrukhabad, 
Moradabad, Cbandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, PIlibhit and Shahjahanpur. 


Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-Ootmcil, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in charge 
of the Transferred Subjects. With effect from 
April 1, 1937, provincial autonomy was in- 
augurated in this Province and a Cabinet of 

7 Ministers to assist the Governor was 
formed, under the G. I. Act of 1935. The 
present Cabinet consists of 6 Ministers. The 
medium for the transaction of public business is 
the Secretariat, the staff of which consists of 7 
Secretaries (including Chief Secretary), and 

8 Deputy Secretaries including the Director 
of Public Instruction and the Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer who are ex-Officio 
Deputy Secretaries in the Education and 
Judicial Departments respectively. There 
is also 1 Under-Secretary (the Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction who is ex-Offmo 
Under-Secretary in the Education Department) 
and 4 Assistant Secretaries. The Chief Secretary 
is in charge of Appointment, General Adminis- 
tration, Secretarial Administration, Political, 
Newspaper and Police Departments; the 
Finance Secretary deals mainly with tho Finance 
Department; the Revenue Secretary is In 
charge of the Revenue Scarcity, Ecclesiastical 
and Forest Departments; the Education 
Secretary is in charge of the Education, Indus- 
tries, Agriculture and Excise Departments ; the 
L. S. G. Secretary is in charge of the Local Self- 
Government, Municipal, Medical and Public 
Health Departments and the Judicial Secre- 
tary is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments. The seventh Secre- 
tary is in charge of Public Works Depart- 
ment (Buildings and Roads) and (Irrigation). 
Government spends the cold weather, 
October to April, in Lucknow and 
Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Secretariat remains throughout the year at 
Lucknow, The Governor and the Secretaries 
spend the hot weather in Naiui T'al, but during 
the monsoon tho Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also In the cold weather. The 
Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases lying within 
its jurisdiction, being the chief revenue autho- 
rity in the province. There are forty-eight 
British districts, thirty-six in Agra and twelve 
in Oudh, average area 2,200 square miles and 
average population a million. Each district is 
in charge of a District Officer, termed a Magis- 
trate and Collector in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner in Oudh and Kumaon, The 
districts are grouped together in divisions. 
Each division is under a Commissioner, 
except the Jhansi and Kumaon divisions the 
charge of whiclr is held by the Collector of 
Jhansi and that of Kumaon by the Deputy 
Commissioner, NainiTal, in addition to their 
duties. There are ten divisions having 
an average area of nearly 10,600 square miles 
andan average population of nearly 5 millions. 
The districts arc sub-divided into takaUa, 
with an average area of 600 square miles 
and an average population of 236,000, Each 
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TahsU is in charge of a Tahsildar, who is 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. Tdhsils are divided 
into parganas which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahsildars are naib tahsildars 
and kanungos. Ordinarily there are three 
kanungos and one naib tahsildar to a tahsil. 
The Kanungos supervise the work of the 
patwaris, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahsUi, as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court oi 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra, 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author- 
ities in both criminal and civil cases. The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and ten 
permanent six of whom are Indians, and the 
latter consists of a Chief Judge and four judges 
three of whom are Indians. There are thirty-two 
posts (twenty -four in Agra including two posts 
temporarily held in abeyance and eight in 
Oudh) of district and sessions judges of which 
nine are held by Indians not belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service as they have been listed to 
the provincial service and the bar. They have 
both original and appellate jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate 
jurisdiction in rent cases. District Officers and 
their assistants, including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. 
Kumaon has been brought under the Civil juris- 
diction of the High Court from 1st April 1926. 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
Inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the 
province there are civil judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a civil judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Es. 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Es. 5,000. In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a civil judge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Es. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Es. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can bo removed alto- 
gether in the case of a civil judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Its. 6,000, 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while those from the civil judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
In cases of a value of Es. 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Es. 500, but the 
Senior Judge of Small Causes at Lucknow is 
empowered to try suits of a civil nature of which 
the value does not exceed Es. 1,000. There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Es. 200 


Local Self-Government. 

The main units of local self-government are the 
district and municipal boards which, with the 
exception of one municipal board, have non- 
official Chairmen. Most of the municipal boards 
having an annual income of Es, 50,000 or over 
have executive officers to' whom certain adminis- 
trative powers are reserved. The administrative 
functions of the municipal and district boards 
are performed by the Chairman and Executive 
Officer or the Secretary, but the boards them- 
selves are directly responsible for most of the 
administration. The district boards obtain 
41.8% of their income from Government 
grants. The other chief sources of income 
is the local rate levied from the land- 
owners. Some of the boards have recently 
imposed a tax on circumstances and property. 
The United Provinces Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion Act came into force with effect from 
January 1st, 1930. The tax realised under 
this Act will also be utilized in the payment 
of grants to local authorities for purposes 
of expenditure on the construction, main- 
tenance and improvement of roads. The 
chief source of municipal income is the octroi or 
terminal tax and toll which is an octroi in modi- 
fied form. Local opinion is strongly in favour 
of indirect as opposed to direct taxation for 
municipal purposes. 

Public Works Department. 

The Buildings and Hoads branch is ad- 
ministered by a Civilian Secretary and the 
principal administrative officor is a Chief 
Engineer. The Province is divided into- circles 
and divisions. Each circle is in charge of a 
Superintending Engineer and each division 
is in charge of aD Executive Engineer. All 
metalled roads maintained from Provincial 
funds and construction of aU buildings 
costing more than Es. 5,000 are in charge 
of the Buildings and Eoads branch. 

2. (a) The Irrigation branch is administered 
by the same Secretary and the principal adminis- 
trative officers are two Chief Engineers, The 
province is divided into circles and divisions. 

(6) The Irrigation branch administers the 
various irrigation works, of the province 
as well as Ganges Canal Hydro -electric Grid, 
and the tube-well irrigation scheme, and the 
Fyzabad Electricity and Gogra Pumping 
schemes. The Ganges, the Eastern Jumna and 
the Agra Canals, the Hydro-electric, works and 
the tube-wells are in charge of the Chief Engi- 
neer (West), and the Sarda Canal, the Gogra, 
pumping scheme and bho Bundelkhand Canals, 
in charge of the Chief Engineer (East), 

(a) The Sarda Canal a w r ork of the first 
magnitude was opened in 1928 for introducing 
irrigation into Oudh. Its head works are 
situated at Banbassa on the border of Nepal, 
The length of themain canal and branches, 
ineluding distributaries, drainage cuts and 
excapes, is 5,928 miles, and the area irrigated 
is over 10 lakhs of acres annually including over 
2J lakhs acres of Sugarcane. . • ■ 
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(!)) The Ganges Canal — Upper anil Lower. 
The head works of the former are situated at 
Hardwar in the Saharanpur district and of the 
latter at Narora in the Aligarh district. The 
Upper Ganges canal came into operation in 
tlio year 1855-56, and its total mileage of 
channels is 5,905 miles. The area irrigated 
annually is nearly 12 lakhs of acres. The 
lower Ganges canal was opened in 1879-80 
and the total mileage of its channels is 5,029 
miles. This system also irrigates nearly 
10 lakhs of acres. 

4. (a) The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid 

supplies power at attractive rates for domestic, 
industrial and agricultural purposes to 14 
districts in the west of province, and to 
Shahdara in Delhi province. Seven of the ten 
fallB available for el ectrifl cation have been 
developed and a stand-by steam power station 
at Chandausi of 9,000 kilowatts has been 
constructed. During 1 988 no less than 29,700 kilo- 
watts in all will be available. Besides supply- 
1 ing some 75 towns with cheap current for light 
and fans and minor industries, the grid pro- 
vides energy for irrigation pumping from 
rivers and open and tube wells. The Ganges 
Valley State well Scheme comprises about 1 , 500 
tube wells, covering the districts of Moradabad 
Bijnor, Budaun Muzaffarnagar,Mecrut,Buland- 
shahr and Aligarh, introducing irrigation on 
the volumetric system over approximately one 
million acres hitherto without any source of 
Irgriation. This supply of cheap power from 
some 2,000 sub-stations is already having an 
important bearing on the economic disposal of 
crops and the development of minor industries 
in the urban centres. 

(b) The steam power house at Soliwal is 
capable of supplying 1800 kilowatts. The 
energy will be used to electrify Fyzabad and 
Ayodiiya and to pump 160 cusecs from the 
Gogra into the Fyzabad canal system 120 
miles in length. 

(c) Investigations into the electrical and 
financial possibilities of a Grid Project for 
the eastern districts of the province have been 
completed and the recommendations of an 
expert Committee, appointed in November 
1937, are under consideration. 


Police. 


The Police Force is administered by an 
Inspector-General, with three Deputies and three 
Assistants, forty-seven Superintendents, forty- 
four Assistant Superintendents and sixty 
Deputy Superintendents excluding five tem- 
porary officers. There is a Police Training 
College at Moradabad under a Superintendent 
of Police as Principal. There is a C.I. D. form- 
ing a separate department, under a Deputy 
Inspector-General with three Assistants. The 
armed police of the three ; police ranges have 
recently been rearmed with the '410 musket, the 
*476 musket and the Martini Henri rifle having 
formed their previous armament. The ad- 
ministration of the Jail Department is in 
charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons, who 
is a member of the Indian Medical Service, 


Education. 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid. There 
are five universities, the four residential univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Univer- 
sity ofAgra. The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro- 
vinces, of the eight colleges, formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on its 
external side, viz., the Agra and St. John's 
College at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A. V. and 
Sanatan Dliaram College at Cawnpore,' the Meerut 
College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, Bareilly 
and St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur. There 
are Intermediate Colleges and anglo-vernaeular 
high and middle schools which prepare hoys for 
the high school and intermediate examinations 
conducted by the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education, which prescribes courses 
for high school and intermediate education. 

There are 48 Government High Schools ami 
8 Government Intermediate Colleges ; the 
remainder are under private management and 
are aided by Government. 

The Isabella Thoburn College at Lucknow and 
the Crosthwaite Girls’ College at Allahabad 
impart university education to Indian girls ami 
the Theosophical National Girls’ School and 
Women’s College at Benares, the Muslim 
Girls’ Intermediate College at Aligarh, Kabila 
Vidyalaya Intermediate College at Luck- 
now, Pratap Singh Hindu Girls’ Inter- 
mediate College, Moradabad, Muslim Girls 
Intermediate College, Lucknow and Balllca 
Vidyalaya Intermediate College, Cawnpore 
teach up to the intermediate stage. In 
addition to these there are A. V. High Schools, 
English Middle and vernacular Lower Middle 
schools and primary schools throughout the 
province for the education of Indian Girls ; they 
are controlled by a Chief Inspectress of Girls’ 
schools under the Director of Public Instruction. 
The St. George’s Intermediate College, Mussoorie, 
the Philander Smith College, Naini Tal, the 
St, Joseph’s College, Naini Tal, Sherwood Inter- 
mediate College, Naini Tal, and La Martin- 
lere College, Lucknow, are the well-known 
Institutions for European and Anglo-Indian 
children in the province which teach upto the 
intermediate stage. Besides these, there are 
many excellent educational Institutions for 
European boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, and a training department is attached 
to Christian Intermediate College, Lucknow. 
There are training departments attached to 
the Aligarh Muslim University and the Be- 
nares Hindu University. There Is a College of 
Mining and Metallurgy in the Benares Hindu 
University where four-year courses of training 
are provided, leading to degrees in the two 
subjects. This is the only University in India 
where training in these two industrial subjects 
is available. There is a Government Engi- 
neering College at Itoorkee (Thomason College), 
a School of Art and Crafts In Lucknow and 
an Agricultural College, and a Technological 
Institute at Cawnpore; and an Agricultural 
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School at Bulandshabr, there is also a non- 
Covernmont Agricultural Institute at Naini, 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at 
four residential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic and Sanatan Dharnaa Colleges 
at Cawnpore and at the Bareilly College. Instruc- 
tion in commerce for the B. Com. degree of the 
Agra University is given in the Sanatan Dharma 
and the D. A. V. Colleges at Cawnpore and in the 
St. John’s College at Agra ; a commerce depart- 
ment for B. Com. degree is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities. The 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, now 
merged in the Lucknow University, prepares 
candidates for the M.B.B.S. degree of the Luck- 
now University. Besides this there are two 
medical schools at Agra for men and women, 
and also a College of Ayurveda and Tibbiya 
is attached to the Benares Hindu and the 
Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively. 
Public schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education are almost entirely maintained 
or aided by district and municipal boards and 
vernacular education is administered through 
them and the expenditure of grants for verna- 
cular education is in their hands. Government 
maintains eight Normal Schools and seventeen 
Central Training Schools for the training of 
vernacular teachers. Each district Iras a deputy 
inspector of schools who is the Secretary of the 
Education Committee of the district board, 
assisted by several sub-deputy inspectors. 
There are seven inspectors who supervise both 
anglo-vernacular and vernacular education in 
their circles. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical aid to women in the administration 
of the Dufferin fund affairs. A post of Personal 
Assistant to the I. G. Civil Hospitals has also 
been created from December 8, 1934, to relieve 
the I. G. of the routine duties in connexion 
with the control of his office. A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and is responsible for the 
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medical work of each district and in 
a few of the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Itoorkee) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There are 104 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffusil dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers. 
Lady doctors and women sub-assistant 
surgeons visit pardanashin women in their 
own homes and much good work is done in 
this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George's Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in European style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie. The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a first-class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
pitals. King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province. The Queen Mary's Hos- 
pital for women and children, completed In 1932, 
is also attached to the King George’s Medical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
instruction of students in midwifery and 
gynaecology. There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra. The X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed, but 
a scheme for the appointment of a Provincial 
Radiologist and the training of Medical Officers 
in X-Ray at the King George’s Medical College, 
Lucknow, where every facility for such work 
would be forthcoming is under the consideration 
of the Government. There are sanatoria for 
British soldiers in the hills. The King Edward 
VII Sanatorium at Bhowali hr the district of 
Naini Tal is an up-to-date and well-equipped 
institution for the treatment of European and 
Indian consumptives, AnewT. B. clinic has 
been opened at Allahabad. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure of the Ooverme.nl of the United Provinces. 


Budget 

Heads oe Expenditure. Estimates, 
1937-38. 


Principal Heads of Revenue. 


—Land Revenue 
—Provincial Excisi 
—Stamps 


—Registration 
—Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 


Railway Revenue Account. 
XVI. — Subsidized Companies. 
Irrigation, Etc. 

XVII.— Works for which Capi- 
tal Accounts are 
kept — 

Receipts .. .. 


XVIII.-— Works for which no 
Capital Accounts are 
kept 


[. — Administration o f 

Justice 

1.— Jails and Convict 

Settlements 
Police.. .. .. 

— Education . . . . 

, — Medical 
.—Public Health 
.—Agriculture . . 

.—Veterinary 
.—Co-operative Credit 
, — Industries . . . . 

, — Miscellaneous Depart- 


Direct Demands on the Revenue. 

5.— Salt 

7. — Land Revenue . . . . 89,16,2 

8. — Provincial Excise .. .. 11,91,8 

9— Stamps 2,86,7 

10. — Eorest 29,07,6 

Forest Capital outlay met 
from Revenue . . . . 

11. — Registration 4,69,5 

12. — Charges on account of Motor 

Vehicles Taxation Act . . 10,00,0 

13. — Other Taxes and Duties . . 10,0 

Railway Revenue Account. 

15. — State Railways — Interest on 

Debt 6,7 

15C. — Subsidized Companies . . .... 

Irrigation Revenue Account. 

17. — Interest on Irrigation works 

for which Capital Accounts 

arc kept . . .. .. 1,12,45,5 

18. — Other Revenue expenditure 

financed from ordinary 

Revenues ,. .. .. 1,55,2; 


Irrigation Capital Account (Met 
from Revenue). 

19.— Construction of Irrigation 
Works— 

33— — (1) Financed from ") 

Ordinary Revenues 
B — (2) Financed from >• 

Ordinary Revenues j 
Debt Services. 

22. — Interest on debt and other 

obligations 

23. — Appropriation for Reduction 

or Avoidance of Debt — 
(i))8inking Fund ... 

(ii) Payments to the Central 
Government 

Civil Administration. 

25. — General Administration 

27. — Administration of Justice . . 

28. — Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments 

29. — Police 

36. — Scientific Departments 

37. — Education 

38. — Medical 

39. — Public Health .. .. 

40. — Agriculture . . 

41. — Veterinary . . ,. . . 

42. — Co-operative Credit 

43. — industries 

44. — Aviation . . .... 

47.' — Miscellaneous Departments 
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Heads of Revenue. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Budget 

Estimates, 


1937-38. 


1937-38. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Brought forward . . 

11,93,20,621 

Brought forward . . 


Civil Works and Miscellaneous 




Public Improvements. 


Public Improvements. 


XXXIX.— Civil Works— 


50.— Civil Works— 


(a) Ordinary 

3,49,600 

(«) Provincial expendi- 


(b) Transfer from 


ture 

55,63,859 

Central Road 


(t>) Improvement of Com- 

Development 


munieations from 


Account 

13,29,370 

Central Road 

D e v e 1 o pment 


Miscellaneous. 


Account . . 

13,29,370 

X1III. — Transfers from Famine 




Relief Fund 

61,560 

54. — Famine Relief — 


XLIV. — Receipts in aid of 




superannuation 

1,56,200 

A — Famine Relief 

B — Transfers to Famine Relief 

61,560 

XLV.— Stationery and Print- 


Fund 

2,65,000 

ing . . 

S, 90, 950 

55 . — Superannu at, ion Allowances 




1,00,22,632 

XL VI. — Miscellaneous 

7,98,923 


Contributions and Miscellaneous 

56. — Stationery and Printing . . 

12,15,406 


67. — Miscellaneous Charges 

8,81,039 

Adjustments between Central and 



Provincial Governments. 


Extraordinary Items. 


XLIX. — Grants-ln-aid from 

Central Govern- 


63. — Extraordinary charges 

3,000 




ment . . . . 

25,00,000 

Revenue . . .... 

12,66,74,753 

Total Revenue 

12,54,07,224 

Capital accounts not met from 




revenue. 


Debt , Deposits and Remittance 1 




Heads. i 


68.— Construction of Irrigation 




works 

55,16,885 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

A.— Rupee Debt. 


68. — Capital outlay on Hydro- 
Electric works 

38,79,820 



81. — Civil works not met from 

I. — Permanent Debt — 


revenue . . .. 

18,38,250 

(i) Proviu c i a 1 


83. — Payments of commuted value 

Loans bearing 


of pensions 

5,56,700 

interest — 


85.— Payments to Retrenched Per- 

3 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 


sonnel . . 

—28,500 

U)01-U6 






Total .. 

1,17,63,165 


1,00,00,000 


United Provinces Encumbered i 



Estates Act Bonds . , . . 

1,00,00,000 

Debt, Deposits and Remittance 


(ti) Loans not bearing 


Heads. 


Interest ... 




II,— Floating Debt— 1 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


Treasury Blits 

Other Floating 


A.— Rupee Debt. 


Loans . . 


I. — Permanent Debt— 


III.— Loans from the Cen- 


(£) Provincial Loans bear- 


tral Government . . 


ing interest— 

3 per cent. United 
: Provinces Loan 1901- 




2,63,600 

Total . . 

2, 0U, 00, 000 

'.66',.. ... 

Carried over . . 


j Carried over ... 
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Budget 


Budget 

Heads of Revenue. 

Estimate, 

Heads oe Expenditure. 

Estimate, 

1937-38. 


1937-38. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Brought forward . 


Brought forward . 


UNFUNDED DEBT. 


Debt, Deposits and Itemittane 



Heads — eontd. 


Special Loans 

State Provident Funds — 


(«) Loans not bearing interest 



G per cent. United Pro 
viitces Development Loan 

25,000 

General Pro- / Bupee Branch .. 

41,13,000 

II.— Floating Debt- 
Treasury Bills 


vident Fund ^ sterling Branch. . 

4,17,000 

Other Floating Loans 


III. — Loans from the Centra 


Indian Civil f Rupee Branch . . 
Service Pro- -i 

77,000 

Government 

36,54,118 




vident Fund (_ Sterling Branch. . 

2,90,000 

Total 

39,42,718 " 

Indian Civil f Rupee Branch . . 
Service (Non- 1 

15,000 

UNFUNDED DEBT. 


European, 1 


Special Loans . . . . 


Members)', 

Provident | 


State Provident Funds — 


Fund L Sterling Branch. . 

3,000 

General Pro-f Ru P ee Branch " 

24,00,000 

Contributory r Rupee Branch .. 
P r o v i dent J 

4,000 

vident Fund \ sterling Branch.. 

1,06,000 

Fund (_ Sterling Branch. . 

9,000 

Indian Civil f Rupee Branch 
Service Pro-4 

20,000 

Other Mis- r Rupee Branch . . 
cellaneous; 

5,000 

vident Fund (. Sterling Branch. . 

1,00,000 

: Pr o v i dent) 

Funds (.Sterling Branch 

8,000 

Indian Civil f Rupee Branch . . 
Service (Non- | 

European! 

Members)] 

3,000 





Total . . 

49,46,000 

Provident i 

Fund ^Sterling Branch. . 


DEPOSITS AND 



ADVANCES. 


Contributory r Rupee Branch . . 

1 P r o v i dentJ 


Deposits Bearing Interest. 


Fund Sterling Branch. . 


(A) Reserve Funds. 


Other Mis- r Rupee Branch . . 
c e 1 1 a n eous j 


A — Famine Relief Fund — 


Provi dent ) 

Funds (. Sterling Branch. , 


Transfers from the Revenue Ac- 



count 

2,65,000 

Total .. 

20.29,000 

5 Interest Receipts . . 

1,54,250 

DEPOSITS AND 
ADVANCES. 


|p ; Deposits not Bearing Interest. 



(A) Sinking Funds — 


Deposits Bearing Interest. 

(A) Reserve Funds— 


' Appropriation for Reduction or 



Avoidance of Debt— 

5 per cent. United Provinces Loan. 


A— -Famine Relief Fund — 


1944, Sinking Fund . 

3 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 

19,00,000 

Transfers to the Revenue Account J 

61,500 

1961-0(5, Sinking Fund 

2,55,084 ■ 

B— Investment Account . . j 

2,05,000 

Other Appropriations 

31,32,318 

Deposits Not Bearing Interest. 1 


(13) Reserve Funds- - 
Depreciation Reserve Fund-— Irri- 

4,29,000 

(A) Sinking Funds — ; 

3 per cent. United Provinces Loan , j 


gation . . . . . . ... 

1901-68.. .. .. 

2,55,084 

Carried over v. . j 


Carried over . . i .... 
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Heads of Revenue. 

Budget . 
Estimates, 
1937-38. 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1937-38. 

Brought forward . . 

Rs. 

Brought forward .. 

1 Rs. 

(B) Reserve Funds — eontd. 


Deposits not Bearing interest— 
eontd . 

Sinking Fund Investment Ac 


Depreciation Reserve Fund— 



Government Press 

45,000 

count — 


United Provinces Road Fund . . 

10,00,000 

5 per c.ent. United Provinces Loan 
1944 .... .. . . 

19,00,081 

General Police Fund 

Transfers from Famine Relief 

1,33,270 

(B) Reserve Funds — 

Depreciation Reserve Fund- 
Irrigation 

Fund 

(C) Other Deposit Accounts — 

95,000 

Depreciation Reserve Fund- 
Government Press 

33,000 

Deposits of Local Funds — 


United Provinces Road Fund . . 

7,50,000 

District Funds 

1,96,11,000 

General Police Fund 

1,33,270 

Municipal Funds 

Other Funds 

53.05.000 

17.56.000 

Transfers from Famine Reliei 

Departmental and J udicialDeposiis. 

Civil Deposits— 

Revenue deposits .... 

Civil Court deposits 

34.23.000 

68.15.000 

Fund .. .. .. 

(C) Other Deposit Accounts— 

Deposits of Local Funds— 

District Funds .. .. 

95,000 

1,98,16,000 

Criminal Court deposits 

Personal deposits .. 

1,03,000 

2,85,94,000 

Municipal Funds . . 

54,50,000 

Forest deposits .. •• 

85,000 

Other Eunds .. .... 

| 17,38,000 

Public Works deposits 

Trust Interest Funds ... 

16,25,000 

4,04,000 

Departmental and Judicial , 
Deposits — 

Civil Deposits— 

Revenue deposits ... ' ... 

Deposits of Cotton Cess Fund. . 
Deposits for work done for pub- 
lic bodies or individuals 
Unclaimed deposits in the Gene- 

7,000 

1,46,000 

34,75,000 

ral Provident Fund 

Deposit of fees received by 
Government servants for 

2,000 

Civil Court deposits . . 
Criminal Court deposits . .1 

63,84,000 

1 2,02,000 

work done for private bodies 

Deposits on account of contract 
price of liquor 

6,000 

6,39,000 

Personal deposits . . . . 

Forest deposits . . ■•,..■■■ . , 

2,85,65,000 

99,000 

Other Accounts. 


Public Works deposits . . 

14,79,000 

Subventions from Central Road 


Trust Interest Funds . . ... 

3,86,000 

Fund 

Deposit account of grants from the 
Central Government for Econo- 
mic Development and Improve- 

11,56,780 

Deposits of Cotton Cess Fund. . 

Deposits for work done for 
public bodies or individuals. 

5,000 

2,30,000 

ment of Rural Areas , . 


Unclaimed deposits in the Gene- 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for 
Economic Development and 


ral Provident Fund . . 

Deposit of fees received by 
Government servants for 
work done for private bodies, 

6,000 

Improvement of Rural Areas — 
Co-operative Training arid Edu- 
cation 

33,649 

Deposits on account of contract 
price of liquor . . 

6,55,000 

Carried over 1 


Carried over ... 
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Heads of Revenue. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1937-38. 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1937-38. 

Brought, forward . . 

Rs. 

Brought forward . . 

Rs. 

Other Accounts — contd. 

Deposit account, of the grant made 


Other Accounts. 

Subventions from Central Roac 


by the Indian Central Cotton 


Fund 

13,29,370 

Committee . ■ . . 

Deposit account of grant made by 
the Imperial Council of Agricul- 


Deposit account of grants froir 



the Central Government foi 


tural Research 

1,14,441 

Economic Development and Ini- 


Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for the 
development of handloom in- 
dustry 

86,400 

provement of Rural Areas 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government fm 
Economic Development and 

4,50,000 

Deposit account of grants from 
Sugar Excise Fund- . . 

4,76,000 

Improvement of Rural Areas— 
Co-operative Training and Edu- 
cation . . . . 

38,222 

Central Cotton Committee Re- 
search Fund . . . • . • 

12,000 

Deposit account of the grant made 
toy the Indian Central Cotton 


Advances not bearing interest — 

Advances Repayable 

25,97,000 

Committee . . . . 

Deposit account of grant made by 
the Imperial Council of Agri- 


Permanent Advances 

Account with Foreign Govern- 
ments . . 

3,000 

cultural Research 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for the 
development of hand-loom In- 

1,34,441 

Account with the Government 
of Burma ■ . . .. • • 


dustry . . . . . . 

Deposit account of grants from 

1,23,900 

Account with the Reserve Bank 

Suspense — 


Sugar Excise Fund 

Central Cotton Committee Re- 
search Fund 

3,36,324 

14,000 

Suspense Account 

56,000 

Advances not bearing interest — 


Cheques and Bills . . 


Advances Repayable 

27,83,000 

Departmental and similar Ac- 


Permanent Advances . . 

5,000 

C'ivil Departmental Balances 

83,000 

Account with Foreign Govern- 
| ments . . . . 


Miscellaneous — 

Government Account .. 

2,63,600 

Account with the Government of 
Burma . . 

Account with the Reserve Bank 


Total .. 


Suspense — 


LOAMS AND ADVANCES 


Suspense Account 

Cheques and Bills 

53,000 

BY PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Loans to Municipalities, Etc. 


Departmental and similar Ac- 
counts— 

Civil Departmental Balances 

85,000 

Loans to Municipalities . . 

6,64,000 

Miscellaneous— 


Loans to District and other Local 
Fund Committees .. . . 

16,000 

Government Account , . 

Total 

4,26,800 

7,77,02,052 

Carried over . . . . 


Carried over . . . , 
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He ABB OF Revenue. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1037-38. 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1937-38, 

Brought forward . . 

Rs, 

Brought forward 

Rs. 

Loans to Municipalities, etc , — 



oontd. 

Loans to landholders and other 


LOANS AND ADVANCES 
BY PROVINCIAL 


notabilities 

2,37,000 

GOVERNMENT. 


Advances to Cultivators . . 

2S,00, ! 000 

Loans to Municipalities, Etc . — 


Advances under Special Laws . . 
United Provinces Encumbered 

10,000 

Loans to Municipalities 

Loans to District and other Local 

16,85,000 

Estates Act Bonds 

60,000 

Fund Committees 

3,15,000 

Miscellaneous Loans and Advances 

2,14,000 

Loans to landholders and other 
notabilities 


Loans to Government Servants. 

■ 





Advances to Cultivators 

21,00,000 

House building advances 

2,40,000 

Advances under Special Laws . . 
United Provinces Encumbered 

Advances for purchase of motor 
cars . . 

2,00,000 

Estates Act Bonds . . 

Miscellaneous Loans and Advances 

1,00,00,000 

8,000 

Advances for purchase of other 



conveyances 

8,000 

Loans to Governments Servants. 
House building advances 

1,70,000 

Passage advances 

Other advances . . . . 

Total 

2,300 

Advances for purchase of motor 
cars ' . . . . ■.# . 

Advances for purchase of other 
conveyances .. . . 

2,25,000 

10,000 

4,000 

1,600 

Remittances. 


Otherad vances .. . . 

Remittances within India— 

Local Remittances and Adjust- 


Total 

Remittances. 

1,45,18,500 

ments — 




P, W. Remittances .. 

Other Local Remittances and 


Remittances within India — 

Local Remittances and Adjust- 
ments— 


Adjustments — 


P. W. Remittances 


Remittances by Bills 


Other Local Remittances andl 


Adjusting account between the 


Adjustments . . . . . . 


Central and Provincial Govern- 


Remittances by Bills . . 


ments .. .. 


Adjusting account between the 
Central and Provincial Govern- 


Inter-Provincial Suspense Account. 


ments .. .. .. .. 

Inter-Provincial Suspense Account 


Total . j 


Total .. 


Total, Debt and Deposit Heads 
Etc. • 




10,00,60,002 

Total, Debt and Deposit Heads, 

9,88,52,270 

Reserve Deposit. 



Reserve Bank Deposit . . . . 

Total Receipts 

23,53,76,316 

Reserve Deposit. 

Reserve Bank Deposits .... 

Total Disbursements 

23,72,00,178 ' 

Opening Balance . ... . . . . . 

*75,12,361 

Closing Balance 

55,98,499 

Grand Total . . 

24,28,88,677 

Grand Total 

24,28,88,6 77 


* Including Rs.55 lakhs taken in the form of cash in treasuries and credit with the Reserve 
Bank from our decentralized deposits. 
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Administration. 

Governor. — His Excellency Sir Harry Haig, 


K.O.S.X., O.I.E., I.O.S. 

Staff of His Excellency the Governor. 
Secretary to the Governor— .T. C. Donaldson, 
3I.O., I.C.S. 

Military Secretary. — Major D. A. Brett, M.O. 
E.Ct.M. 

Aides-de-Camp. — Capt. R. Caulfeild; Capt. 
R. W. Burkis. 

Honorary TSuropean Aides-de-Camp : 
Lt.-Col. C. F. Ball, v.D., Vacant , Lt.-Col. 

D. Westwood. 

Honorary Indian Aides-de-Camp : 

Subedar Major and Honorary Captain Dhnm 
Singh Chauhan, Sardar Bahadur; Risaldarl 
Major and Honorary Captain Amir Muham- 
mad Khan, Sardar Bahadur, I.D.8.M.; 
Subedar Major and Honorary Captain Dan 
Singh Lama, i.o.M,, Sardar Bahadur; 
Subedar Major Nazir Khan. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Had Ahmad Qidwai, Minister 
of Revenue and Jails. (Appointed July 17, 
1937). 

The Hon'ble Dr. ICailash Nath ICatju, St.A., 
llj>., Minister of Justice, Development, 
Agriculture and Veterinary. (Appointed July 
17, 1937). 

The Hon’ble Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
Minister of Local Self-Government & Health. 
(Appointed July 17, 1937). 

TheHon’ble Mr. Sampurnanand B. sc., Minister 
of Education. 

The Hon’ble Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, b.a., 
ll.B., Minister of Communications and 
Irrigation. (Appointed July 28, 1937). 

Dr. Narayan Prasad Astliana, si. a., ll.ti., 
Advocate-General. (Appointed July 31, 
1937). 

U. P. Public Service Commission. 

Chairman . 

Sir Digby Livingstone Drake-Brockman, b.a., 
KT., O.S.I., C.I.E. 


Council of Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Govind Ballabh rant,, 

B.A., LL.B, Premier <fe Minister of Home Gorakh Prasad Sinlia, B.A,, Allahabad, April 
Affairs & Finance. (Appointed July 17, 1937). I 23, 1937. 


CIVIL SECRETARIAT. 

SECRETARIES. 

C. W. Gwynne, o.s.i.,o.i.e. ) o.b.e., I.C.S. Chief Secretary. 

A. C. Turner, m.b.e., I.O.S Finance Secretary. 

A. A. Waugh, i.o.s Revenue Secretary. (Granted leave.) 


S. P. Shah, I.C.S. 

Ral Bahadur Pliul Chand Moglia, b.a, 
ll.B. 


Secretary, Local Self-Government and Public Health. 
Judicial Secretary, (Offg.) 


P. M. Kharegat, C.I.E., i.o.s, 
Wajahat Hussain, i.c.S. 


. . Secretary, Industries and Education. 

. . Secretary, P. W. I). (B. <fc R.) & (I. B.) 

DEPUTY SECRETARIES. 

S. H. Zahcer, I.o.s. .. ... .. General Branch, 

J. Johnston, I.O.S. ,. .. .. Revenue Branch (Tempy.). 

J. B. Langford, i.o.s. . . .. . . Revenue Branch (Tempy.), 

Rai Bahadur Pundit Suraj Din Bajpai, Finance Branch. 

. B.SC. , LL.B. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Mushta q Local Self-Government and Public -Health ' Branch. 

Ali Khan, B.A. (Tempy.). 

Ratun Lai, n. a., ll.b. (Ex-officio) . . Judicial Branch. (Offg,). 

Bhagwan Sahay, i.o.s Industries Branch. (Tempy.). 

R. S. Weir, m.a., n.Sc., i.e.s. (Ex-olllcio). Education Branch. 
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UNDER SECRETARY. 

J.C. Powell Price, m.a., i.e.s. (Ex-officio). Education Branch. 

LAW OFFICERS TO GOVERNMENT. 

Rai Bahadur Phul Chand Mogha, b.a., Legal Remembrancer, in addition to his dutiesa: 

W..B. Secretary. (Offg.). 

. . Deputy Legal Remembrancer and ex-officio Deputy 
Secretary, Judicial Branch. (Offg.). 


.s Judicial 


a Lai, b.a. , BIB. 


IC. B. Bhatia, I.O.S. 
G. A. Haig, i.o.S. 

S. A. T. Naqvl, I.C.S. 

T. P. Bhalla.l.P. 

D. P. Mukerji 
Sitla Sahai, b.a. 
Abdul Rashid 


Lieutenant-Governors ob the 
Western Provinces, 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., o.c.b. . . 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. 0. Robertson . . . . . . . . 1840 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough). 

1843; 


OEEICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

Finance Department. 

General Branch. 

Do. 

Headquarter of the Government, Lucknow. 
Director of Public Information, U.P. 

Deputy Director of Public Information, U.P. 
Do. do. 

North- 


Sir G. R. Clerk, K.O.b. 


James Thomson. Died at Bareilly 
A. W. Begbie, In charge . . 

J, R. Colvin. Died at Agra 
E. A. Reade, In charge 


1843 

1853 

1853 

1857 


The Right Hon’ble the Governor-General 1858 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 

1850 1 


Sir G. F. Edmonstone 
R. Money, In charge 
The Hon. Edmund Drummond 
Sir William Muir, k.o.s.i. . . 

Sir Jolm Strachey, K.o.s.i. 

Sir George Couper, Bart,, c.b. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OB THE NORTH' 

Western provinces and Chief commis- 
sioners OF O0DB. 

Sir George Couper, Bart., o.B., k.o.s.i, . , 1877 ' 
Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.O.B. 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.M.O., C.I.E. .. 1887 


1863 


1874 

1876! 


Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.o.s.i, 1892 
Alan Cadell (Officiating) .. . . .. 1895 

Sir Antony P. MacDonnell, k.o.s.i. (a) ... 1895 
Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.o.s.i. . . . . 1901 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell 

Lieutenant-Governors ob the United 
Provinces of aora and Oudh. 

Sir J. J. D. La Touclie, K.o.s.i. . . . . 1902 

Sir J. P. Hcwett, K.o.s.i., c.i.e. .. . . 1907 

L. A. S. Porter, o.s.i. ( Officiating ) . . 1912 

Sir J. S. Meston, K.O.S.I. . . .. . . 1912 

Sir Hareourt Butler, K.o.s.i,, O.I.E, ... 1918 

Governors of the United Provinces. 

Sir Hareourt Butler, k.o.s.i., C.I.E. , .1920 
Sir William Harris, K.C.I.E. .. ..1921 


Capt. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1928 
Itban of Chhatari, c.i.e., m.b.e.. 
In-charge. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, a.O.S.L, 0. C.I.E. , . 1923 
Sir George Bancroft Lambert, K.o.s.i. . . 1930 
Sir Malcom Hailey, o.c.s.l., o.c.i.k. .. 1931 
Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, k.o.s.i., k.o.i.e., 
m.b.e., dd.k. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, g.o.s.i., g.o.i.e. .. 1933 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, k.o.s.t., C.I.E., 1934 

(afternoon Dec. 6, ) 
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United Provinces Legislative Assembly. 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker: 

The Hon’ble Mr. Purushottamdas tandon, m.a., ll.b. 

Deputy Speaker : 

Mr. Abu hi. Hakeem, m.a., ll.b. 

Elected Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Bareilly - cum - Pilibhit - cum - Shahjahanpur - 
mn-Budaun cities. 

Bahraich district (South) (Muhammadan rural). 


Allahabad district (Doaba) .. • • 

Cawnpore district (North-East) (General rural). 
Benares city • • • 


Garhwal and Bijnor (North-West) districts 
(Muhammadan rural). 

University '. . . . • • • • 

SahaianpUi-cum-Hardwar-cam-Dehra Duu-cu 
Muzaifarnagar cities. 
Muttra-e«jn-Aligarli-c«/»-Hatliras cities 
Farrukhabad-dum-Etawah-cioa-Jhansi cities 


Bahraich district (North) .. 
♦Agra city . . 


Cawnpore district (North-East) . . 
♦Saharanpur district (South-East) 
Ghazipur and Ballia districts 

Lueknow district 

Lucknow city 

♦Lucknow city 

Cawnpore city 

♦Cawnpore city 

Agra city 

Bulandshahr-c«»i-Meerut-cim - Ha 
Khurja-eam-Nagina cities. 
Allahabad city 


♦Allahabad city 

Moradab ad-c/mi-Amrolia-£Wii-Sambhal-««/i- 
Chandausi cities. 

Fyzabad- c u m - B a h r a i ch -ckmi-S i t a p 11 r 
cities. 

Jaunpur-eum-M i r z a p u r -cum - Ghazipur-cwm- 
Goraklipur cities. 


The Hon’ble Pandit Govind Ballabli Pant, 
A., ll.b., Premier. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bail Ahmad Kidwai, Minister 
tor Revenue. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, m.a., ll.d,, 
Minister for Development and Justice. 

The Hon’ble Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
Minister for Local Self-Government. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sampurnanand.B.se., Minister 
for Education. 

The Hon’ble Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B. A., 
Mj.b., Minister for Communications. 

Dr. S. Husain Zaheer, B.A., Ph.D., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Education. 

Mr. A jit Prasad Jain, M.A., ll.B., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Revenue. 

Acharya Jugal Kishore, m.a. (Oxon.), Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister for Justice. 

Mr. Atmaram Govind Khor, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Local Self- 
Government. 

Thakur Hukimi Singh, b.a., i.l.b., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Revenue. 

Mr. Karan Singh Kane, b.a., i.o.r.a. (Glasgow), 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister for 
Education. 

Pandit Venkatesh Narayan Tivary, m.a.. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier. 

Mr. Bihari Lai Chaudhri, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister for Justice, 
r. Muhammad Suleman Ansari, m.a., i.l.b., 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier. 

Mr. Gopi Nath Srlvastava, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Revenue. 

Mr. Chandra Bhanu Gupta, 

Mr. Narain Das. 

Dr. Jawahar Lai Rohatgi. 

Bhagat Dayal Das Ji. 

Seth Aclial Singh, m.o,; M.c.B, 

Pandit Pyare Lai Sharma, m.a., ll.b. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Purshotiuadas Tandon, M.A., 
LL.B. 

Mr. Hari. 

Professor Rani Saran. 

Acharya Nnrcndra Deva. 

Babu Bindhyabuului Prasad Yerma, B.A,, LL.B., 
Advocate and Chairman, Municipal Board, 
Gorakhpur, 


♦ Scheduled Castes. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Dchra Dun district 

Saharanpur district (South-East) 
Saharanpur district (North-West) 
MuzafYarnagar district (East) 
Muzaffarnagai' district (West) 

Meerut district (South-West) 

Meerut district (North) 

Meerut district (East) 

Bulandshahr district (North) 
Bulandshahr district (East) 

Bulandshahr district (South-West) 
Bnlandshahr district (South-West) 

Aligarh district (West.) ' 

Aligarh district (East) 

Aligarh district (Centre) .. 

Muttra district (West) .. .. 

Muttra (East) and Etah ( West) districts 

Agra district (North-East) 

•Agra district (North-East) 

Agra district (South-West) .. . 

Mainpuri district (North-East) .. 

Mainpuri district, (North-East) .. . 

Mainpuri district (South-West) .. 

Etah district (North) ' ■ .. 

'Etah district (South) .. .. . 

Bijnor district (West) .. 

Bijntfr district (East) .. .. 

Moradabad district (East). . .. . 

Moradabad district (West) .. . 

Bareilly district (South-West) . . 

Bareilly district (North-East) .. 

Shahjahanpur district ( East) . . 

Sluihjalianpnr district (West) . . . 

Bndawn district (East) 

Budaun district (East) .. 

Bmlaiin district, (West) .. .. . 

Pilibhit district (South) .. . . . 

BiUbhit. district (North) 

Fumikhubad district ( North) . . . 

Parrukhabad district (South) 

Etavah district (West) .. ... . 

Etawah district (East) . . 
Cawnpore district ( South) 


Name . 


Pandit Mahabir Tyagi. 

Thakur Phool Singii, n.A., ll.b., Vakil. 

Chaudhri Mangat Singh, Vakil. 

Babu Keshav Gupta, b.a., ll.b., Vakil. 

Srimati Satyavati Devi (Snatika). 

Mr. Oharan Singh, M.A., B.sc., ll.b. 

Chaudhri Kliushi Ram, B.A., ll.b. 

Chaudhri Raghuvansli Narayan Singh. 

Chaudhri Vijeypal Singh. 

Mr. Ilrij Beliari Lai, Advocate. 

TliakuT Manak Singh, b.a„ ll.b., Advocate, 
Chaiulliry Bhim Sen. 

Thakur Todar Singh Tomar. 

Mr. Jwala Prasad Jigyasu, 

Thakur Malkhan Singh Bhal, b.a., ll.b., Vakil. 
Professor Krishna Chandra, b.sc. 

Chaudhri Shiva Mangal Singh, B.A., LL.B. 
Advocate. 

Mr. Ram Chand Paiiwai. 

Dr. Manilc Chand .Tatav Vir. 

Pt. Jagan Prasad Rawut, b.sc., ll.b. 

Pandit .Tiva Lai. 

Chaudhri Mijaji Lai. 

Chaudhri Bireshwar Singh, B.A., b.l. 

Mr. Babu Ram Verma, Pleader. 

Shrimati Vidyavati Rathore. 

Kunwar Shamslier Jang alias Kr. Charat Singh. 
Chaudhri Kliub Singh. 

Mr. Dan Dayal Klianna. 

Pandit Shankar Dutt Sharma. 

Thakur Prithivi Raj Singh. 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad, B.sc., ll.b., Chairman, 
District Board. 

Pandit Deo Narayan Bhartiya. 

Thakur Sadho Singh, b.a.. Landholder. 

Kunwar Rukum Singlt Rathor. 

Mr. Lakhan Dass Jat. 

Chaudhri Badan Singh, Landholder. 

Thakur Bhagwan Singh, b.a. 

Pandit Rameshwar Dayal. 

Mrs. Uma Nehru. 

Mr. Balwant Singh. 

Chaudhri Buddlxu Singh. 

Babu Hoti Lai Agrawal, m.a., ll.b. 

Babu Ram Sarup Gupta, M.A. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Cawnpore district ( West,) 

Fateh pur district (Hast) 

Fatehpur district (West) 

Allahabad district (.Tamunapar) . . 
Allahabad district (Gangapar) 

Jliansi district (South) 

Jhansi d istrict (North) 

Jalaun district . . . . 

* Jaiaun district 

Hamirpur district 

Banda district (North) 

Banda district (South) .. ■ 

Benares district (West) 

Benares district, (East) . . 

Mirzapur district (North) (General rura 
Mlrzapur district (North) 

Mirzapur district (South) . . 

Jaunpur district ( East,) 

Jaunpur district (West) . . 

Ghazipur district (East) . . 

Ghazipur district (West) .. .. 

Bailia district (South) 

Ballia district (North) 

Gorakhpur district (South-West) 
Gorakhpur district (South-East) . . 
Gorakhpur district (West) 

Gorakhpur district (Centre) 

Gorakhpur district (North) 

Gorakhpur district (North) 

♦Gorakhpur district (North-East) 

Basti district (South-East) 

Basti district (North-East) 

Basti district (South) 

♦Basti district (South) ■ . . 

Basti district (West) 

Azamgarh district (West) 

Azamgarh district (West) 

Azamgarh district (South) 

Azamgarh district (North-East) . . 

Naini Tal district ... ■ 

Almora district . ... .. .. .. 


Name. 


Dr. Murari Lai, M.B. 

Mr. Bansligopal, Advocate. 

Pandit Slieo Dayal Upndhya. 

Mr. It. S. Pandit, Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastrl. 

Pandit It. V. Dliulekar, M.A., LL.B., Vakil. 

Pandit. Bhagwat Narayan Bhai'gawa, b.a.. 
Pleader. 

Pandit Manni Lai Pandey, B.A., !*.«., Advocate, 
Chaudhri Lotan, Contractor. 

Diwan Shatrughun Singh. 

Thakur Kesliava Chandra Singh Chaudhri, 
M.Sc., LL.B., Advocate. 

Thakur Har Prasad Singh, Pleader. 

Pandit Yajna Narayan Upadhyaya, m.a., l.t., 
ll.b., Kavya Tirtli. 

Pandit Kamalapati Tewari. 

Maliaraj Kumar Sir Vijaya, Kt„ of Vizianagraia. 
Bahu Vishwanath Prasad. 

Raja Sharda Mahosh Prasad Singh Shah. 
Professor Birbal Singh, B.A. 

Pandit Kesliava Devu, Muluvivu, ir.Sc. 

Mr. Parasram Itai. 

Pandit Indradco Tripathi. 

Thakur Itadha Mohan Singh, B.sc., li,.b., Vakil, 
Thakur Surya Narayan Singh, lluis and Zamin- 
dar. 

Thakur Sinhasan Singh, m.a., LL.B., Vakil. 
Pandit Mohan Lul Gautam. 

Mr. Biswanath Muklierji, L.M.s. 

Thakur Prayag Dliwaj Singh, B.A., LL.B. 

Professor Sliibban Lai Saksena, m.a. 

Mr. Purnamasi. 

Pandit Ram Dhari Parule. 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Itai. 

Pandit Ram Kumar Shunt, ri. 

Pandit Sita Rum Shuklu. 

Mr. Hamath Prasad. 

Pandit llani Clinritra Pande, 

Mr. Sita Itam Ashthana, B.A. , LL.B., Pleader. 

Mr. Gajadliar Prasad. 

Pandit Radlia Kant Malaviya. 

Pandit Algu Ral Sliastri. 

Kunwar Anand Singh of Kaahipur. 

Pandit Har Govlnd Pant, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


♦Almora district • • 

Garhwal district ( South-East) ' . 

Garhwal district (North-West) 

Unao district (West) 

TJnao district (East) . 

Unao district (South) . . .... 

Eae Bareli district (North-East). . . 

*Eac Bareli district ( North-East). 

Eae Bareli district (South-West). 

Hardoi district (North-West) 

Hardoi district (South-East) 

Hardoi district (Centre) 

Sitapur district (North-West.) 

Sitapur district ( N 'orth -W est) 

Sitapur district (East) (General rural) 

Sitapur district (South) .. .. . . .. 

Kheri district ( South-West) .. 

Kheri district (North-East) . . . 

Fyzabad district (West) 

Fyzabad district ( East) 

♦Fyzaliad district (East) ... . . . . 

Sultan pur district (East) '. . .. .. .. 

Snltanpur district (West) .... 

Sultanpur district (Centre) 

Bahraieh district (Soutli) 

Gondii district (West) 

Gonda district (South) .. 

Gonda district (North-East) 

♦Gonda district (North-East) 

Partabgarli district (West) 

Partabgarli district (East) 

Bara Banki district (South) 

Bara Bank! district (North) .. .. 

♦Bara Banki district (North) . . . . 

Meerut - cum - Hapur - cum - Bulandshahr - cum- 
Khiirja- mu-Nagina cities, 

Debra nun-cuirt-Hardwar-caw-Saharanpur-cam- 
Muza darn agar cities. 

Moradabad-euOT-Amroha-cuw-Chandausi cities. . 

Barcil I y-c«»i -I’il ibhit cities 

Biidaun-wiM-Shahjahanpur-nm-Sambhal cities; 
Agra-cum-Famikhabad-ciou-Etawah cities 


Name. 


Mr. Earn Prasad Tairita, b.a., ii.b., Vakil and 
Municipal Commissioner. 

Thakur Jagmohan Singh Negi, B.A., ll.B. 
j Pandit Anusuya Prasad Bahuguna, B.sc., ll.B., 
Advocate. 

Pandit Vishwambhar Dayal Tripathi, M.A., 
I ll.B., Vakil. 

[ Pandit Jata Shankar Shukla. 

Lai Surendra Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar. 

Mrs. Shunitidevi Mittra, B.A. 

Mr. Bhawani. 

Pandit Lakshmi Shankar Bajpai. 

Mr. Chheda Lai Gupta, M.A. 

Pandit Shanti Swarup. 

Eai Sahib Thakur Bibhuti Singh, Special Magis- 
trate. 

Pandit Shiva Ram Duvedi, Vaid. 

Mr. Paragi Lai. 

B. Jagannath Prasad alias Jagan. 

Thakur Lalta Buksh Singh, Taluqdar. 

Pandit Banshi Dliar Misra, M. A., ll.B., Advocate. 
Kumvar Khushwaqt Rai alias Bhaiya Lai, M.A., 
B.A. (Hons.), ll.B., Advocate, Rais and 
Zamindar. 

Shrimati Maharani Jagdatnba Devi of Ajodhya. 
Pandit Krishna Nath Kaul, Advocate. 

| Mr. Paltu Ram. 

Thakur Ram Naresh Singh. 

Raj Kumar Jang Bahadur Singh of Amethi. 

Mr. Sunder Lai Gupta. 

Pandit Bhagwan Din Misra, Vaidya. 

Mr. Lai Behari Tandon. 

Mr. Ishwar Saran. 

Kunwar Raghvendra Pratap Singh. 

Rai Sahib Hari Prasad Tamta. 

Pandit Harish Cliandra Bajpai. 

Pandit Govind Malaviya. 

Mr. Krishnanand Nath Khare, b.a., ll.B. 
Shrimati Rajmata Parbati Kunwari. 

Mr. Chet Ram. 

Mr. Muhammad Ismail Khan, B.A. (Cant,), 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Shaikh Ghalib Rasul, Rais, and Honorary 
Assistant Collector. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazanfarullah, Contractor 
and Landholder. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmad Khan, Advocate. 

Maiilvi Karimul Baza Khan, M.A. , H.B., Pleader. 
Khan Bahadur Mr. Akhtar Adil, m.a., ii.b., 
Advocate, High Court and Government 
Pleader. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Aligarh-cH»i-Hathras-cwm-Muttra cities 

Cawnpore city 

Allahabad-cMm-Jhansi cities 

Bcnares-cKwi-Mirzapur cities 
Cthazipur-c«»i-Jannpur-cMOT-Goraklipur cities . . 
Lucknow city .. 

Fyzabad-m/i-Sitapur-CMW-Bahraich cities 
Debra Dun and Sabaranpur (East) districts 
Saharan pur district (North) 

Saharanpur district (South-West) 

Muzaffarnagar district (East) 

Muzaffarnagar district (West) 

Meerut district (East) . . ... •• •• 

Meerut district (West) .. 

Bulandshahr district (East) . . . • 

Bhlandshahr ■ district (West) (Muhammadan 
rural). 

Aligarh district . . . . 

Muttra and Agra districts. .. 

Mainpuri and Etali districts 

Nani Tal, Almora and Bareilly ( North ) districts , 
Bareilly district (East, South and West) .. 
Bijnor district (South-East) 

Moradabad district (North-West,) 

Moradabad district (North-East) 

Moradabad, district (South-East) 

Budaun district. (West) .... .. 

Budaun district (East) .. .. .. .. 


Captain Haji Nawab Bahadur Muhammad 
Abdus-Sami Khan, Khan Bahadur. 

Dr. Abdus Samad, B.A., M.B. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. Muhaiumed Ekrarn Khan, Bench Magis- 
trate. 

S. M. Rizwan Allah, 11 . so., ll.b., Advocate. 

Chandhri Khaliq-uz-zaman, n.A., ll.b., Advocate 
and Chairman, Municipal Board. 

Mr. Muhammad Wasim, Barrister-at-Law. 

Qazi Abdul Wali. 

Maulvi Muufait Ali Sahib, Advocate. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Zialul Haq, 
Special Magistrate. 

Sahibzada Sayed Hasan Ali Khan liais. 

Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat Ali Khan, m.a., 
(Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. Taliir Husain, b.sc., ll.b. 

Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamslied Ali Khan, 
m.b.e. 

Mr. Muhammad Shaukat Ali Khan. 

Naval) Dr. Sir Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Khan. 
K.O.S.I., K.O.f.B., M.B.E., LL.I)., of CllliataiL 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Badruddiu, o.b.e., Honorary 
Magistrate. 

Mr. Mohamed Jan Khan. . 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh K.halil-ud-din Ahmad 
Special Magistatc. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Raza Khan. 

Chaudhri Islam Ullah Klian, B.sc., Unis. 

Mr. Akhtar Hasan Khan. 

Chaudhry Jafar Hasan Khan, b.sc. (Hons.), ll.b. 

Maulana Muhammad Ismail. 

Sh. Zainul Abedin, Honorary Assistant Collector. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fasih-nd-din,. 


Shahjahanpur district . . . . 

Pilibhit district .. 

Parrukhabad district . . .. 

Etawah and Cawnpore districts 

Fateh pur and Banda districts .... 
Allahabad district (South-West) (Muhammadan 
rural). 

.Thansi, Jalaun and Haniirpur districts . . . . 

Jaunpur and Allahabad (North-East) districts . . 1 
Benares and Mirzapur districts , . . . . . j 

Gorakhpur district (West) 

Gorakhpur’ district ( East) 

Basti district (West) 


Khan Bahadur Mr. Muhammad Fazl-ur-Bahman 
Khan, B.A., LL.B.. Advocate. 

Klian Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Imtiaz 
. Ahmad. 

Khan Bahadur Lieutenant M. Sultan Alain Khan . 
Mr. Nafisul Hasan, M. A., LL.B., Advocate. 

Mr. Mahmud Husain Klian, B.A., LL.B., Vakil. 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, kt., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Mr. Rafi-ud-din Ahmad. Barrister-at-Law. 

Klian Sahib Maulvi Muhammad Bai-ari, 

Mr. Muhammad Atliar, it. A., ll.b.. Vakil. 

Mr. Muhammad Farooq, M.sc. 

Mr. Zahiral Hasnaiu Lari, m.a., Advocate. 

Qazi Muhammad Adii Abbasi, u. a., ll.b., Vakil. 
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represented. 


Basti district (South-East) 
Basti district (North-East) 
Azamgarh district (West) 


Mr. Abdul Hakeem, M.A., LL.B. , Advocate. 

Mr. Muhammad Isaq Khan, M. A. , LL.B. , Advocate. 
Maulvi Iqbal Ahmad Khan “ Sohail,” M.A., 


Azamgarh district (East) 

Lucknow and Uuao districts (Muhammadan 
rural). 

Bae Bareli district 

Sitapur district 

Hardoi district . . . . . . 

Kheri district 

Fyzabad district .. 

Honda district (South-West) 

Honda district (North-East.) 

liahraich district (North) . . 

Sultanpnr district . . . . 

Partabgarh district .. .. .. . .. 

Bara Bank! district 
Benares city . .. .. 

Meerut district (North) .. .. .. 

Pyziibitd district (West) 

Lucknow city 

Moral.) abad district (North-East) . . 

The United Provinces Anglo-Indian Consti- 
tuency. 

The United Provinces European Constituency.^ 

The United Provinces Indian Christian Con-/ 
stitucncy. ' \ 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce ...... 

Tin- Upper India Chamber of Commerce . . 
The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
and the Merchants’ Chamber of the United 


ll.b., Advocate. 

Shaikh Zahiruddin Faruki, Barrister-at-Law. 

Raja Saiyid Ahmad All Khan Alvi, c.b.e. 

Chaudhri Hyder Huscin, M.A., ll.b. (Oxon), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. Mubashir Husain ICidwai, M.A., Bar-at-Law, 
Taiuqdar. 

Saiyid Aizaz .Rasul, Taiuqdar. 

Raja Syed Sajid Husain. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Malidi, of Pirpur. 

Mirza Mahmud Beg, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 

Mr. Gliulam Hasan, Advocate. 

Raja Syed Muhammad Sa’adat Ali Khan of 
Naupara. 

Raja Muhammad Ahmad Ali Khan. 

Klmn Bahadur Shaikh Said Uddin Ahmad, B.A. 
ll.b.. Advocate. 

Raja Sir Mohammad Ejza Rasul Khan, K.C.I.E., 
lit., <1.8.1. 

Hr. Bolar Thungamnia, f.R.c.S.k. 

Slirimati Prakash Vati Sud. 

Srimati Lakshmi Devi. 

Begum Habibulliih. 

Begum Shahid Husain, Municipal Commissioner. 

Mr. H. U. Walford, Barrister-at-Law. 


Mr. Desmond Young, m.o. 

Captain S. R. Poeoek, ji.c. 

Kumvar SlrMaliaraj Singh, Kt., C.I.K. 

Mr. S. C. Chatterji. 

Dr. Sir .Twala Prasad Srivastava, Kt., sr.se., 
P.Litt., A.M.S.T. 

Mr. Edward AT. Souter, o.i.B. 

Lala Padampat Singhania. 


The British Indian Association of Oudh 


The Agra Province Zamiudars’ Association, f 
Ailaluibad. ' [ \ 

Traiic Union Constituency ... .. 

Cawnpoi’e Industrial Factory Labour Con- 
stituency. 

Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Aligarh 
and Allahabad. . 


Rid Bahadur Lala Brag Narayan, Taiuqdar. 
Shaikh Muhammad Ilabibullah, o.B.E., Taiuqdar. 
Rajii Jagannatli Bakhsh Singh, Taiuqdar. 

Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, B.Sc,, K.C.S., 
Taiuqdar. 

Major Rajii Durga Nar-ayan Singh of 
Tirwa. , . 

Rai Hovincl Chandra, M.i. 

Pandit Raja Ram : Shastri. 

Pandit Suraj Prasad Avaathi. 

Mr. B. K. Mukcrjce. 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

Hon’ble Dr. Sir Sita Earn, at a., i,d.b., d.Utt., Bai Bahadur. 
Deputy President : 

Begum Aizaz Basul. 

Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Delira Dun-cm-Saliaranpur-mn-Mueiut-ei wi- 
Moradahad-citm-Aligarh-cwn-Muttra cities 

(General Urban.) 

Agra-ewm-Farrukhabad-cw»t-AUahabad cities 

(General Urban). 

Shansi -cwn-Cawnpoie cities (General Urban) 

Lucknow-ei/m-Shahjahanpur-mm-Bareilly cities 
(General Urban.) 

Benftres-cMrti-Mirzapui-flWn-Pyzubad cities 

(General Urban). 

Saharanpur district (General Rural) .. .. 

Muzaffarnagar district (General Rural) 

Bulandshahr district (General Rural) .. 

Meerut district (General Rural) . . .... 

Moradabad district (General Rural) 

Budaun and Bareilly districts (General Rural). . 

Pilibhit and Shall jalianpur districts (General 
Rural). 

Dehra Dun and Bijnor districts (General Rural) 

Parrukhabad and Efcawah districts (General 
Rural.) 

Cawnpore district (General Rural) .. .. 

Allahabad district (General Rural) 

Patehpur and Banda districts (General Rural.) 

Hamirpur, Jbansi and .Talaun districts (General 
Rural). 

Aligarh district (Gcneral Rural) . . 

Muttra and Agra districts (General Rural) 

Mainpuri and Utah districts (General Rural) . , 

No. ini Tal, Almora and Garhwal districts 
(General Rural). 

Gorakpur district (General Rural) .. . . 

Basti district (General Rural) .. .. . . 

Azamgarh and Ballia districts (General Rural) . . 

Jaunpur and Mirzapur districts (General Rural) . 

Benares and Glmzlpur districts (General Rural) . . 


Maine. 


Mr. Bnij Rath, b.a., LT,.b., Advocate. 

Ral Arnar Math Agarwal. 

B&l Bahadur Brijendra Swavup, b.a., ll.b., 
Advocate. 

Mr. Molian Krishna Varma. 

Mr. Chandra Bluii. 

Rai Sahib Lula Mathura Das, Special Magistrate. 
Lala Jauardan Sarup., B.A,, Haiti . 

Lala liabu Lai, k.sc,, i.Ii.b., Rais,. 

Mr. Lakshmi Malayan, B.A. (Hons.). 

Lala Har Salmi Gupta, b.a. 

Lala Radhcy Raman Lai, Zamindar and Banker. 
Thakur Gopal Singh. 

Mr. Ratan Lai Jain, b.a., i,i,.b., Vakil. 

Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Badau Singh Tewari. 

Special Magistrate and Rais. 

Rai Sahib Lala Roop C'handra Jain, Special 
Magistrate. 

Kun war Raineshwar Pratap Singh. 

Mr. Badri Prasad Kakkar, Rais and Special 
Magistrate. 

Pandit Beni Madlio Tiwari. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Lakshmi Raj Singh, 

Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta, b.a., ll.b., Vakil. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Raghuraj Singh, 

Lala Molian Lai Salt, M.A., LI,.B„ Banker. 

Rai Bahadur Sctli Kcdar Math Kiictan. 

Raja Ashtbliuja Prasad, o.b.e,, Rai Bahadur, 
of Changora. 

Mr. Madlio Prasad Kliauna, b.a., ll.b. 

Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh, XL. p. 

Pandit Rama Kant Malavlya, B.A,, 
Advocate. 
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Rae Bareli district (General Rural) .. .. 

Lucknow and Unao districts (General Rural) . . 
Sitapur district (General Rural) .. 

Ilardoi and Kheri districts (General Rural) . . 
Fyzabad and Bara Bank! districts (General 
Rural). 

Boliraich and Gonda districts (General Rural) . , 
Sultanpur and Partabgarh districts (General 
Rural). 

Delira Dun-e«w-Saharanpur-cMm-Mecrut-ein/i- 
iluradabad-c u in- Barellly-enm-Shahialuimmr 
cities (Muhammadan Urban). 

Aligarli-cuw-Mu 1 1 r a-cam-Agra-citm-Famiklia- 
Dad-cMW-Jliansi cities (Muhammadan Urban). 
Allahabad-eum-Cawiipore cities (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Lucknow city (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Benaros-cnm-Mirzapur-c u m - G o r a k h |> u r- 
«i/m-Fyzabad cities (Muhammadan Urban) 
Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and 
Meerut districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bulandshahr district (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Aligarh, Muttra, Agra, Malnpuri, Etali, Far- 
rukhabad, Etawah and Cuwnpore districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Fatehpur, Allahabad, Banda, Hamlrpur, Jhansl 
and Jalaun districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bljuor, Moradabad, Bareilly and Garliwal 
districts (Muhammadan Rural). 

Buiiaun, Shahjalianpur, Pilibhit, Naim Tal and 
Almora districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Benares, Mirzapur, Jaunpur, Ghazipur and 
Ballia districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
'.Gorakhpur, Basti and Azamgarh districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

■Lucknow, Unao and Rae Bareli districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Sitapur, Ilardoi and Kheri districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Fyzabad, Gonda, Bahrlach, Sultanpur and 
Partabgarh districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bara Bauki district (Muhammadan Rural) 

United Provinces European .. .. . 

(Nominated) . 

(Nominated) . . 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 

(Nominated) 


Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh. 

Raja Sri Ram, Taluqdar. 

Kunwar Diwakar Prakash Singh, Taluqdar. 

Rai Bahadur Molian Lai, M.A., ll.b., Advocate. 
Mr. Rup Narayan. 

Bhaiya Durga Prasad Singh, Rais. 

Rai Bajrang Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar. 

Nawab Islam Ahmad Khan, B.A. 

Mr. Muhammad Faiyaz Khan. 

Dr. Mahmud Ullah Jung, Barrister-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Ahmad Husain EizvL 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, is so 
called from the five rivers by which it is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beaa and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- j 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province' 
comprises all of British India north of Smd 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. The total 
population of the Province In 1931, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Gbazi Khan District, was 28,490,857 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States. 

Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of I 
one vast alluvial plain; stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle, A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into' five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin tor protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of theSiwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one! 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area oi 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
of 30J millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without Irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greator part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains He the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 


tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain- 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the iow-Iying river-banks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent. of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Clienab and Jhelum Clanals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western urea. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge of the Punjab -Govern- 
ment. In 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, Including Patiala, Bahavraipur, 
Jind and Nabha, wore formed into a separate 
“Punjah States Agency” under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government were the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla was Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Arnbala Division, Kalsia, Pataud 
and Dujana, which were supervised by the 
Commissioner of Arnbala. From 1st October 1 936 
with the formation of a new Political Agency at 
Simla all these States have hern transferred to 
the Punjab States Agency. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
metan, three-eighths Ilmdu and one-eighth' 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are .Mahometan... 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu, In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous ami are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The 
majority of them are Mahommlans by religion 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits fer the 
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Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 

400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe; chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Oats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kuresliisj, most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatrts, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakbas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system; and the Pathans of the Attock and 
.Mianwali districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called; 
Lahndi, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Fahari, which is spoken in the hill 
tracts; and Rajasthani, the language of 
ilajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to (S5’6 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large jpart of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 

1.945.000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower dhelum Canal, 4,18,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,010,000 acres to this total. On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
canals an area of about 1,302,000 acres more 
has been brought under cultivation. Large 
areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unauitod to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 

6.000 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 
is gram. Other important staples are barley 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In the canal 


colonies large areas of American cotton are gro wn 
but in the other cotton-growing districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties are predominant. 
The country: being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in live-stock. Large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool is a staple product in Kulu and Kartgra 
and throughout the plains generally. The 
production of hides and skins is also an important 
industry. 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelnm, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts. Gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores arc 
plentiful but the difficulty of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a laTge 
manufacturing province, the total number c! 
factories being only 802 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Handloom weaving is one of the most impor- 
tant industries, both as regards the number 
of workers engaged and the value of products. 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced in consi- 
derable quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous. Silk weaving is also carried on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
earthenware are fairly numerous. Ivory 
carving is carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Leiah and also in the Patiala State. 
Mineral oil is being extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
factory is established at Wall near Hassanabdal, 
There are three match factories in the Punjab, 
one pulp and paper mill at Abdullapur 
and one factory for the hydrogenation and 
refining of oils at Lyallpur. 

Administration. 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under 
the Act of 1919 the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
ia-Council being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers at 
the Transferred Subjects. With the introduc- 
tion of part III of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, this Executive Council has been 
substituted by a Council of Ministers 
and the Legislative Council by an enlarged 
Legislative Assembly with wide powers of 
legislation and control. The business of 
Government iB carried on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of five Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2) Homo, (3) Finance, 
and (4) Medical ana Local Government 
Departments, (5) Electricity and Industries 
Deptts., two Deputy. Secretaries, two Under- 
secretaries, and two Assistant Secretaries. In the' 
Public Works Department, there are five Chief 
Engineers (Secretaries except in the case of 
Electricity Branch) one in the. Buildings and 
Roads Branch; one in the Electricity Branch 
and three in the Irrigation Branch, while 
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the Legal Remembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department. 
The head of the Police Department is Joint 
Secretary and of .the Education Department an 
Under Secretary to Government. The Govern- 
ment winter in Lahore and summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla, Under the Governor, the province i3 
administered by live Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number— each oi 
whom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and lias 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious .'offences and original civil juris- 
diction In special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
ten Puisne Judges (either civilians or barristers), 
Subordinate to the High Court are the District 
and Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in lorce the Deputy 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of Distirct 'Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Town, and 
Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession! 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Town, and Notified Area Com- 1 
mitteesfrom octroi or terminal tax and other 
forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat system, is an attempt to revive the ' 
traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 


the members of practically all local bodies are toi 
now elected and elections are as a rule keenly f’ 
contested . In the case of Notified Area Coin- f 
mittees, however, all Members are appointed. 

Police. f 

The Police force is divided into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation !' 
Department. The combined force is under ■ 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a : 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspectors-Generai iu charge ! 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge oi 
the Criminal Investigation .Department and of . 0 : 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 1%; 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and lias under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents, 

Education. 

The strides which have been made in the past ! 
decade especially in the concluding years ' , 
of the period, have brought the Punjab into .fe- 
line with the older and more forward provinces, f 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise, Government itself maintains sixteen 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans ami I 
three for women), three normal schools for 
males, twenty-one training classes, and combined 
institutions for females, one hundred and ; 
twenty-six secondary schools for boys and i, 
girls and sixty-one centres for vocational training. 

The department started 2 Vernacular '•training! 
classes. for wives of teachers. Apart from these i 
institutions for general education, Government .. . 
maintains eight higher grade professional insti- \m: 
buttons, viz., the King Edward Medical College, ” 
de Montmorency College of Dentistry and Ve- / ; 
terinary College at Lahore, the Agricultural 
College at Lyallpur, the Engineering College at 
Moghalpura, the Central Training College, Lahore '.!■■■ 
the LadyMaelagan Training College for women, 5 
Lahore, and the Chelmsford Training College at 
! Glioragali, and two schools, viz., the Medical 
School at Amritsar and the Engineering School 
at Rasul. In addition there are thirty-six techni- 
cal and industrial schools (thirty-two for males 
and four for females) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is In the charge 
of the -Munster for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction, ji 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is controlled by the I 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who is 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service boldine ■ 
the rank of Colonel. He is assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector-General of ! 
Civil Hospitals, who Is at present an officer of 
the Provincial Medical Service of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon. He also lias a Lady Assistant *r 
who is a S'-nior Member ot the Women's Medical r * 

Service (Countusa of Dufferin Fund) . 
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The Department, of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health who has, work- 
in;! under him, four Assistant Directors of 
Public Health, 37 District Medical 'Officers of 
Health, and twenty-eight District Sanitary 
Inspectors. In addition (here is a permanent 
staff of 10 Sub-Assistant Health Officers and 
15 Sanitary Inspectors for assistance in com- 
bating epidemic diseases. The ancillary services 
comprise 

(1) A Vaccine Institute which is in charge 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by » 
Superintendent and which prepares sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet tin; need's not only 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
In and beyond the coniines of India. 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 
charge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological 
examination, research work in matters bearing 
upon public health problems is carried out. 


' (3) An Education Bureau, to which is 

attached a photographer and a draftsman. 

(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 
chemical analysis of water samples and food 
stuffs. 

(5) A -Public Health Equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc., with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 

| sera, etc. 

(6) A Public Health School, the, stall of which 
is responsible for the training of health visitors. 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
Health Centres, supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province. 

In matters connected with sanitary works tiro 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
with the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department in 
engineering matters. This officer and the 
Director of Public Health are also the technical 
advisers of tins Sanitary Board whose duty it 
is to examine and report upon sanitary schemes 
put forward by local bodies. 


THE FINANCES OF THE PUNJAB. 


A realised surplus or Jls. 23 laldis, as against a budgeted deficit of Its. HI lakhs in 1930-37, and 
also a small anticipated surplus of Its. 1,72,0(10 for 1937-33 were announced by Mr. Muuoharlal, 
the Finance Minister in his first Budget presented in June 1937 to the newly constituted Punjab 
Legislative Assembly, Revenue receipts for 1937-88 were expected to be its. 10,90,39,000 and the 
expenditure Its. 10,83.07,000. The improvement during the past year amounted to mow Hum 
Its. 39 lakhs over the budget figures and covered several sources of provincial revenue. Unless 
certain items of income show marked improvement, the small surplus is likely to lie absorbed in 
certain additions to the budget, directly consequent- on the introduction of the reforms. Income 
under land revenue sidl'ered to the extent of Its. 25 lakhs owing to hailstorms, cyclones, andunsensonal 
rains which had caused great damage to crops. Despite this, the provision for nation building 
departments lias been increased by lls. 25 lakhs. A famine relief fund has been constituted and 
revised scales of pay have conic into effect. 



Budget 1 


Budget 

Heaps of Account. 

Estimate, | 

Heaps of Account. 

Estimate, 


1937-38, | 


j 1937-38. 

Revenue Receipts. 

Principal Heads of Revenue. 

(In thou sand it 
of Rupees.) 

Irrigation. 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 


X VI r— Irrigation—' Works for 


I V — Taxes on Income 


which capital accounts 


VIT —Land 'Revenue (gross).. 

4,71,47 

are kept— 

Direct Receipts 

4,08,20 

Deduct — Revenue credit- 

—1,80.01 

Indirect credits (Land 

[ 1,80,01 

ed to Irrigation. 


Revenue due to Irriga- 
tion). 





Total Land Revenue . . 

2, 91, Hi 



Gross amount .. 

5,88,27 

VI If — Excise , . ,, 

IX — Stamps ....... 

v — Forests . . . . 

1,00,07 

91,87; 

19,82 

Deduct — Working Expenses. 

[ — 1,09,97 

Net XVII— Irrigation 
' Receipts. 

j ; 4,18,30 



XI— Registration 

XII— Receipts- under Motor 

: 9,50 

Vehicles Taxation Acts. 

6,58 

X VIII— Irrigation — Works for 

j 1,56 

X III— Other Tax and duties . . 

2,90 

which no capital ac- 
counts are kept. 



5,22,15 

Total .,j 

('■ ■ 4,19,80 
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Heads of Account. 

Estimate, 

1937-38. 

Heads of account. 

■ 


(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 


Beit Services. 

XL-A — Transfers from the Rev- 

XX— Interest 

3,97 

enuo Reserve Fund • . 

Civil Administration. 





Total Revenue [Receipts . . 

XXX — -Administration of 


Justice 

9,19 

Extraordinary I tern s. 

XXII— .Tails and Convict 


Settlements 

3,83 

LI — Extraordinary Receipts 

XXIII— Police .. 

3,04 


X X XVI — M iscellaneotis Depart- 



ments 

2,30 

Total Revenue 

Total .. 

18,36 

State Provident Funds . . 

Beneficent Departments. 





Recoveries of loans and advances. 

XXVI— Education .. .. 

19,13 


XXVII— Medical 

10,45 


XXX— Public Health 

1,09 

Deposits and Advances. 

-XXIX' — Agriculture 

16,54 


XXX — Veterinary . . 

171 

Famine Relief Fund . . 

XXXI— Co-operative Credit , . 

1 


XXV— Industries 

6,53 

Appropriations for reduction or 
avoidance of debt : — ■ 

Total 

56,06 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 
Loans . . . . . . 

Civil -Works and Miscellaneous 


Other appropriations 

Public Improvements. 


Depreciation. Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses 

XXXIX— Civil Work's 

23,77 


XL— Receipt from Hydro 

Deposit of Local Funds 

Electric Schemes .. 

32,97 

Civil Deposits . . . . . . . ! 

Deduct— Working Expenses 

— 18,90 

Revenue Reserve Fund . ■ | 

Net-XL — Hydro Electric 


Road Development Fund . , j 

scheme .. . . .. 

14,07 

Research Fund . . . • 

Economic developments and | 

Total 

37,84 

improvement of Rural Areas . 
Funds , . I 

Miscellaneous. 


Handloom Industry Fund , . j 

XLHI — Transfers from Famine 


Advances Payable . . • ■ j 

Relief Fund. . 

10,39 

Permanent advances . . . . 

XLIV — Receipts in aid of Su- 


Suspense (Departmental and 

perannuation 

1,32 

similar accounts) . . . . . 

Miscellaneous Government 

X LV — Stationery and Printing 

2,S5 

account .... . . | 

X LVI— Miscellaneous . . . 

15,59 

Total .. 

Total . . 

30,15 

1 

Loans arid advances hearing | 

Contributions and Assignments 


interest. Recoveries of loans 

to Central and Provincial 


and advances — Loans to 

Governments. 

j: 

Municipalities and Advances 
to cultivators. . . . . . 

L — Miscellaneous adjust- 


I Loans to Government, servant® j 

' ■ a: l. 

ments between the 
Central and Provin- 


cial Governments . . 

2,00 

Total ..j 
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Heads of Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1987-38. 

Heads 01 Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1937-38. 

Remittances. 

(In thousands 

Beneficent Departments. 

(In thousands 


of Rupees.) 


of Rupees.) 

Cash remittances and adjustment 


30 — Scientific Departments 

31 

between odiums rendering do- 




counts to the same Accountant 


37 — Education European am 


General . . 

10,09,0(5 

Anglo-Indian 

6,33 

Remittance by Bills 

80,30 

37 — Education other than Euro 




pean and Anglo-Indian . 

1,54,52 

Total .. 

10,89,3(5 





38 — Medical . . .. .. 

50,19 

Total Provincial receipts. 

34,73,90 





39— Public Health 

15,79 

Opening Balance . . 

1,85,10 







Grand Total 

30,59,09 

41— Veterinary .. .. 

14,76 

Expenditure Charged to 


42 — Co-operative Credit . . 

13,03 

revenue. 






43 — Industries .. .. .. 

1,841 

Direct demands on the Revenue . 






Total .. 

3,09,58 

7— Land Revenue 

41,20 



•• 8 — -Provincial Excise •• 

10(94 



6 — Stamps 

1,(50 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous 




Public Improvements. 


10— Forests 

21,7.1 



11— Registration 

70 

50— Civil Works .. • .. 

1,13,33 

12 — Charges on account, of Motor 


51 — Interest on Capital Outlay 


Vehicles Taxation Acts . . 

. 04 

Hydro Electric Scheme 

30,38 

13— Other Taxes and Duties 

84 





Total 

1,43,71 

Total . . 

77,(59 

Miscellaneous. 


Irrigation Revenue Account, 


54— Famine Relief 

1,80 

17 — Interest on Irrigation Works 


55— Superannuation Allowane 


for which capital accounts 


and Pensions 

71,37 

are kept . . . . . . 

1,31,88 



18 — Other Irrigation Expenditure 


5(1— Stationery and Printing 

10,20 

financed from ordinary 




revenues 

8,22 

57 — Miscellaneous 

24,15 

Total .. 

1,40,10 

Total ... 

1,07,01 ' 

Debt Services. 






Contributions and Miscellaneous 


22— Interest on Debt and other 


adjustments between Central and 


obligations . . . . . . i 

—47,(51 

Provincial Governments. 


23— Appropriation for Reduction 




or Avoidance of Debt 

33,29 

02— Miscellaneous adjustments 




between the Central and 


Total ... 

—14,32 

Provincial Governments . . 


Civil Administration. 


Total .. 


25— General Administration 

1.15,11 



27— Administration of Justice . . 

53,80 

... Extraordinary Items. 


28 — Jails and Convict Settlements 

30,90 





63— Extraordinary charges 


29- — Police . . . . * . . * 

”• 1,22,48 



47 — Miscellaneous Departments. . 

1,95 





Total Revenue Expenditure 


/Total... 

3,24,30 

charged to Revenue . . . . 

10,88,67 
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Budget 


Budget 


Estimate, 

HEADS 01? ACCOUNT. 

Estimate, 


1937-38. 


1937-38. 

Capital Accounts. 

CHAHGRD TO REVENUE i.e. MET 

fn thousand* 
of Rupees. ) 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 

(hi thousands 
of Rupees.) 

KIIOM EXTRA ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


Government Presses 


8- A — Forests .. .. . . 


Deposit of Local Funds . . 

2,29 00 

19— Construction of Irrigation, 
Works etc.,. . 

43-A — 'Capital Outlay on Indus- 


Civil Deposits 

Other Accounts — • 

3,00,54 

trial Development 


ltoad-- Development Fund 

(«) 17,01 

50- A— Capital Outlay on Civil 



(5) 1,03 

Works 

53 — Capital Outlay on Hydro- 

13,64 

Research Fund . . 

Economic Development and 

Electric .Scheme .. 

55-A— Commutation of Pensions . 

T o t a 1 Capital Expenditure 


improvement of Rural Areas 
Funds.. 

Handloom Industry Fund 

Central Government grant from 

(c) 1,71 

(d) 09 

charged to .Revenue, i.e-., met 
from extraordinary receipts - ■ 

1,364 

Sugar Excise Fund . • 

Ad vances not bearing interest — 

'■ 8 

Total Expenditure charged 
, to Revenue . • 

Capital Expenditure not charged 
... to Revenue . 

(IS— -Construction of irrigation 

11,02,31 

Advances repayable 

Permanent Advances 

Suspense (Departmental and 
similar accounts) 

3 " 

Works 

72— Capital Outlay on Industrial 

82,19 

Total .. 


Development 

79— Capital Outlay on Hydro- 
Electric Scheme . . 

SI— Civil Works not charged to 

10,98 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Governments, — 

Loans to Municipalities and 


Revenue 


advances to cultivators, etc. .. 

16,50 

83 — Payment of Commuted value 


Loans to Government servants. 

2,77 

of Pensions . . 

Total Capital Ex pen d i tur e 
not charged to Revenue 

Public Debt. 

95,92 

Total .. i 

Remittances. 

Cash remittances and adjustment 

^.r 

I~Permanent Debt (Discharged). 

7,10. 

between officers rendering 
anebniits to the same Accoun- 


Loans from the Central Govern- 
ment Repayments 

25,39 

tant General • . . . . . 

16,00,24 



Remittance by Bills 


Total Public Debt, .. 

32,55 


Unfunded Debt. State Provident 


Total .. 

16,86.10 

Funds .... 

10,38 



Deposit and Advances Famine 

Total Provincial Disbursements. , 

35.12,54 

Relief Fund .. .. 

10,30 


— 

Appropriation for reduction avoid- 
ance of Debt. (Sinking Fund for 


Closing Balance . . 

1.10.55 ■ 

loans raised in, the market) 

7,93 

Grand Total 

30,59,09 


-—4*4 


....... 
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Administration. 


Governor, H. E. Sir Herbert William Emerson, j 
G.O.I.E., K.C.S.I., C.B.E., I.O.B. 

Personal Staff. 

Secretary, Lt. Ool. K-.T. Lawrence, c.i.e., M.C. 
Aides-iln-Camp : Went. .T. A. da C. Hem, King’s 
Regiment. Lieut. W. H. Skrine, Boyul 
Artillery. 

Indian Aides-de-camp j Honv. Captain Sardar 
Bahadur Narain Singh, late 6th D.O.O. 
Lancers ; Hony. Captain Sardar Bahadur 
Cul Mowaz Khan, Into 11th 

infantry Brigade ; Subedar Luchbnum Singh, 
I.D.S.M., late 2/i‘itli F. E. Miles'. 

Members of the Council of Ministers. 
The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Major Sardar Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, k. ii.ro., (Premier). 

The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Sunder 
Singh Majithia, O.I.E., (Minister of Revenue). 
The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Chhotu 
Earn, (Minister of Development). 

The 'Hon’ble Mr. Munohar Lai, Barrister-at- 
Law, (.Finance Minister). 

The Hon'ble Honorary Major N.wa bz ad a Malik 
Khlssar Hayat Khan Tiwana, o.b.e., (Minis-, 
ter of Public Works). 

Tim Hon’ble Mian Abdul Haye, (Minister of 

'Education). 

CIVIL SECRETARIAT. 

Chief Secretary, J. D. Benny, c.r.n., r.r.s. 

Home Secretary, A. V. Askwith, i.e.s. 

Financial Secretary, H. I). Bln not, Lent. 

Secretary, Medical and Local Government Depart- 
ments. Vi. G. Bradford, i.o.S. 

Secretary, Electricity and Industries Depart- 
ments, R. J. S. Dodd, i.o.S. 

Public Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch. 

Secretary, (Southern Canals), J?. A. Farquharson 
51 , 0 . 

Secretary, (Northern Canals), S. H. Bigsby, o.I.e 
Secretary, (Western Canals), J. D. H. Bedford. 

Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Secretary, S. 0. Stubbs, o.ii.E,, i.s.H, 

Financial Commissioners, B. If. Dobson. 
O.B.K., I.o.S. {Revenue), 0. 0. Garbett, O.S.I. 
c.51.0., o.l.K., F.U.d.s. ( Development ), I 


| Miscellaneous Dei-aetaients. 

Director of Agriculture, H. It. Stewart, i.A.s. 
Director of Land Records and Inspector General of 
Reaist.rut.ion, Khan Sahib Mirza Ihsan 
| Ullalikhan, r.c.s. 

Director of Public Instruction, W.H. F. Arm- 
| strong, I.E.S. 

Inspector General of Police, P. L. Orda, C.i.e. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, It. N, Parker, I.F.S. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Lt.-Col. 

G. Cr. Jolly, O.I.E., V.H.S., I.51.S. 

Director of Public Health, Lt. Col. C. M. Nicol. 
b.n.s.,i.M.s. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F.A. 

Barker, m.d., o.n.is., i.sr.s. 

Accountant-General, J. G. Bhandari, m.A. 
Postmaster-General, Mr. 0. N. Gamier, o.b.e. 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab. 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart., G.O.B.. 1856 

Sir Robert Montgomery, k.C.jj . . . . 1859 

Donald Friell McLeod, O.B 1865 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
k.c.s.i., c.B., died at Tonk, January 
1871. 

R. H. Davies, O.S.I. .. .. .. 1S71 

It. E. Egerton, o.s.i 1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.c.s.i., O.I.E.. . 1882 

James Broadwood Lyal 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.o.S.1. . . . . , 1892 

William Macwortli Young, o.s.i... .. 1897 

Sir C.M.Rivaz, K.O.S.1. .. .. ..1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ihhctson, K.o.S.1., resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

T. G, Walker, o.s.i, (Offg.) . . .. 1907 

| Sir Louis W. Dane, k.o.i.e., 0,8,1. . , . . 1908 

I James McCrone Douie, (Offg.) .. .. 1911 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer, k.c.s.i. ., .. 3913 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.CJ.E., O.S.I. ■ 1919 

Governors of the Punjab, 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.C.I.E., o.s.i. .. 1920 
I Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.O.S.I., o.i.e. .. 1924 

! Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, g.c.i.e,, 1928 
K.O.S.I., K.O.V.O., O.B.E. 

SirHerbert William Emerson, G.C.I.E., 1933 
K.O.S.I.j C.I.E., O.B.E., I.O.S. 
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Punjab Legislative Assembly, 
PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SPEAKER 

Tlie Hon'ble Chiiudliry Sir Shah-ud-Din, K.B., Kt. 
Sialkot South (Muhammadan) Rural. 
Dupery Speaker 
Sardar Dasaundha Singh, B.A., 

Jagraon (Sikh) Rural. 

Elected Me m hers- 


Name of Member. 


Khan 


Abdul Aziz, Mian • . 

Abdul Hamid Klian, Sufi . . 

Abdul Ha ye, Mian 
Abdul Rab, Mian 
Abdul Rahim, Chaudhri . . 

Abdul Rahim, Chaudhri .. 

Afzaalali Hasnic, Syed .. 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Chaiulhrl 
Ahmad Yar Khan Daulntana. 

Mian. , 

Ajit Singh, Sardar . . . . 

Akbar All, Pir ... .. 

Mi Akbar, Chaudhri 
Allah Balchsli Khan, Khan 
Malik, M.b.e. 

Amjad Ali Shall, Syed ... 

Anant llam, Chaudhri, B.A., tx.u. 
Ashiq Hussain, Captain . 
Badar-Moliy-ud-Din, Mian 
Balbir Singh, Rao Bahadur CD ptt 
Baldev Singh, Sardar 
Balwant Singh, Sardar 
Barkat Ali, Malik . . 

BhagatRam Choda, Lala 
Bhagat Ram, Pandit 
Bhagwaut Singh, Rai 
Bhim Sen Snchar, Lala, n.i 
Binda Saran, Rai Bahadur 
Chainan Rail, Diwan 
Chanan Singh, Sardar 
Chhotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Olmudhri, 

XiT,.B. 

Deshbandhu Gupta, Lala . 

Dina Nath, Capt. ... 

Duni (.'hand, Lala ... 

DunlnJnnd, Mrs. .. 

Fa iz Muhammad Khan, Rai 
Faiz Muhammad, Shaikh, is.a., i 
Faqir Cliand, Chaudhri 


Constituency. 

Outer Lahore (Muhammadan) Urban. 

Aruba, la and Simla (Muhammadan) Rural. 
South-Eastern Towns (Muhammadan) Urban. 
Jullundur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Shakargarh (Muhammadan), Rural. 
South-East Gurgaon (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Shahdara (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-West Gujrat (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Mailsi (Muhammadan), Rural. 

South-West Punjab (Sikh), Rural. 

Fazilka (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gurdaspur East (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Shahpur (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Ferozepore East (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Karnal South (General), Rural; 

Multan (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Batala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-West Gurgaon (General) Rural. 
Ambala North (Sikh), Rural. 

Sialkot (Sikh), Rural. 

Eastern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban, 
Jullundur (General), Rural. 

Kangra West (General), Rural. 

Kangra East (General) Rural. 

North-Western Towns (General), Urban. 
Punjab Commerce and Industry. 

East Punjab (Non-Union Labour). 

Kasur (Sikh), Rural. 

Jhajjar (General), Rural. 

South Eastern Towns (General), Urban. 
Kangra South (General) Rural. 

Ambala and Simla (General), Rural. 

Lahore Women (General). 


Karnal North (General—- Reserved Seat), Rural. 
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Name of Member. 


Faqir Hussain Khan, Ohaud.hr! . . •• 

Furman Ali Khan, Subedar Major Baja 
Fateh Jang Singh, 2nd Lieut., Bhai 

Fateh lOian, Raja . . . . 

Fateh Muhammad, Mian . . 

Fateh Sher Khan, Malik 

Fazal Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab Chaudhri, 

Fazal Din, Khan Sahib Chaudhri .. .. 

Fazal Karim Baklish, Mian 

Few, Mr. E. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja 

Ghulam Hussain, Khawaja . . . . 

Ghulam Moky-ud-Din, M 

Ghulam Qadar Khan, Khan Sahib 
Ghulam Rasul, Chaudhri . . 

Ghulam Sainad, Khawaja .. .. 

Girdhari Das, Mahant . , 

Gokul Cliand Narang, Dr. Sir, ji.a., Ph. i>. 

Gopal Das, Rai Sahib Lula .. .. .. 

Gopal Singh, American Sardar . . . . 

Gopi Ghand, Bhargava Dr. . . . . . . 

Gurbaelian Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar . . 
Habib-UHah Khan, Malik "... .. .. 

Haihat Khan Daha, Khan .. 

Hans Raj, Bliagat . . 

Hari Chand, Rai 

Hari Lai, Munshi . . .. .. .. .. 

Hari Singh, Sardar 

Har jab Singh, Sardar .. 

Harnam Das, Lain . . . . 

Harnam Singh, Lieutenant Sodhi 
Het Ram, Rai Sahib Chaudhri . . . . 

Indar Singh, Sardar . . . . . . 

Jagjit Singh, Sardar 

Jagjit Singh, Tilcka .. .. .. .. 

Jahtin Ara Shah Nawaz, Mrs 

Jahangir Khan,. Chaudhri .. ... 

Jalal Din Amber, Chaudhri, A, .. .. 

Jogindar Singh Man, Sardar . . . .. , . , 

Jugal Kishore, Chaudhri ... . .. .. 

Kabul Singh, Master ... .. ,, 

Kapoor Singh, Sardar .. , .. 

Karamat Ali, Shaikh .. . . .. 


Constituency. 


Tarn Taran (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gujar Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 

South East (Sikh). Rural. 

Rawalpindi East (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gujrat North (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Montgomery (Muhammadan), -Rural. 

Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ajnala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Muzaffargarh Sadar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Anglo-Indian. 

Find Dadan Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Multan Division Towns (Muhammadan). Urban. 
Sheikhupiira (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Mianwali North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Sialkot Central (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Southern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
South-East Multan Division (General), Rural. 
West Lahore Division (General), Rural. 

Kangra North (General), Rural. 

Ludhiana and Ferozepore (General — Reserved 
Seat), Rural, 

Lahore City (General), Urban. 

Jnllundur West (Sikh), Rural. 

Sargodha (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Khanewal (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar and Sialkot (General — Reserved Seat), 
Rural. 

Una (General), Rural. 

South Western Towns ( General), Urban. 

Kangra and Northern Hoshiarpur (Sikh), Rural. 
Hoshiarpur South (Sikh), Rural. 

Lyallput and Jhang (General— Reserved Seat), 
Rural. 

Fcrozepore North (Sikh), Rural. 

Hissar South (General), Rural. 

Gurdaspiir North (Sikh), Rural. 

Central Punjab Landholders. 

Montgomery East (Silch), Rural. 

Outer Lahore (Muhammadan). 

Okara (Muhammadan), Rural. 

West Central Funjab (Indian Christian). 
Gujranwalaand Shahdura (Sikh), Rural. 

Ambala and Simla (General— Reserved Seat 
Rural. 

Jullundur East (Sikh), Rural. 

Ludhiana East (Sikh), Rural. 

Nankana Sahib (Muhammadan), Rural. 
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Kartar Singh, Chaudhri . . . . .. 

Kartar Singh, Sardar . . 

Khalid Latif Gauba, Mr. .. 

Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, Nawabzadn 
Major. 

Kishan Dass, Seth . . .. .. .. 

Kishan Singh, Sardar .. . . .. 

Krishan Gopal Dutt, Chaudhri . . 

Lai Singh, Sardar .. .. 

Manohar Lai, Mr., ar.A 

Maqhool Mahmood, Mir .. .. .• •• 

Mazliar Ali Azhar, M 

Moliy-tid-Din Lai Badshah, Pir . . 

Mubarlk All Shah, Syed . . .. •• 

Muhammad Abdul Rahman Khan, Chaudhri., 
Muhammad Akram Elian, Raja . . . . .. 

Muhammad Alam, Dr. .. .. .. 

Muiiammad Ashral, Chaudhri • • 

Muhammad Azamkhan, Sardar .. 

Muhammad Faiyaz All Khan, Nawabzada 
Muhammad Hassan, Chaudri 
Muhammad Hassan Khan Gurchani, Khan 

Bahadur Sardar, a.I.E. 

Muhammad Hassan, Khan Sahib Malchdum 
Shaikh. , 

Muhammad ITayat Khan Noon, Hawaii Sir 
Malik. 

Muhammad Husain, Sardar •* 

Muhammad Hussain, Chaudhri, b.a„ ix.b. 
Muhammad Iftikhar-ud-Din, Mian 
Muhammad Jamal Khan Leghari, Khan Bahadur 
Nawab Sir. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Major Sardar 
Muhammad Baza Shah Jeelani, Makhdumzada 
Haji Sayed. 

Muhammad Saadat r Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Khan, 

Muhammad Sarfraz Khan, Chaudhri . . 
Muhammad Sarfraz Khan, Baja ... . 

Muhammad Shall Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Chaudhri. 

Muhammad Wilayat Hussain Jeelani, Makh- 
dumzada Haji Sayed, 

Muhammad Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, B.A., bl.b.. . 
Muhammad Ynsaf Khan, Khan, B.A., il.b. ., 
Mukand Lai Puri, Bai Bahadur 
Mula Singh, Chaudhri .. . . , . 

Muni Lai Kalia, pandit . .. .. : 

Muslifcaq Ahmad Gurmani, Khan Bahadur 
Mian. 

Muza (la r Ali Khan Qizilbasli, Sardar .■.'// • « 
Muza (Tar Khan, Khan Bahadur Captain Malik. . 
Muzaifar Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, c.x.E. . . 


Hoshiarpur West (General), Rural. 

Lyallpur East (Sikh), Rural. 

Inner Lahore (Muhammadan), Urban, 

Khushab (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Jullundur (General — Reserved Seat), Bural. 
Amritsar Central (Sikh) Bnral. 

North-Eastern Towns (General), Urban. 
Ludhiana Central (Sikh), Bural. 

University. 

Amritsar (Muhammadan), Bural. 

North-Eastern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Attack South (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Jliang Central (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Jullundur North (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Jhelura (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Rawalpindi Division Towns (Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

South-West (jujrat (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Dora Ghazi Khan North (Muhammadan) Rural, 
Karnal (Muhammadan), Bural, 

Ludhiana (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Dera Ghazi Khan South (Muhammadan^ Rural. 

Alipur (Muhammadan), Rural, 

North Punjab Landholders. 

Chunian (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gujranwala Eat (Muhammadan) , Rural . 

Kasur (Muhammadan), Bural, 

Tuandars. 

Attock Centra! (Muiiamtnadan), Bural. 

Shujabad (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Samundri (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Salkot North (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Chakwal (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Rolitalc (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Lcdhran (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-West Gurgaon (Muhammadan), Burn I. 
Rawalpindi Sadar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Division (General), Bural, 
Hoshiarpur West (General— Reserved South 
Rural. 

Ludhiana and Ferozeporo (General), Rural. 
Muzaffargarh North (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Mianwali South (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Attock North (Muhammadan), Rural. 
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Name of Member. I Constituency. 


Narendra Nath, Du wan Bahadur ltaja .. 
Nasir-ud-Din, CTuiudhri • . 

Nasir-ud-din Shall, Plr 

Nasrullah Khan, Kuna 

Nau Nihal Singh Man, Lieutenant Sardar 
Nawazisli Ali Sliah, Syed 
Nur Ahmad Klmn, Khan Sahib Mian .. 
Nurullah, Mian, li. com. (London), f.b.e.s. 

Partab Singh, Sardnr 

Pir Muhammad, Khan Sahib Chnudhri 

Prem Singh, Chaudliri . . . . . . 

Prom Singh, Mahant 

Pritam Singh, Sardar 

Raghbir Kaur, Shriuiati 

Ram Narain Yirmani, Seth 

Ram Sarup, Chaudliri 

Itanpat, Chaudliri 

Rashida Latif Jiaji, Begum 

Riasat Alt, Khan Bahadur Chaudlui 
Ripudanmn Singh, Thakur, n.A. . . 

Roberts, Professor William, o.i.E. 

Rur Singh, Sardar 

Sahib Dad Khan, Khan Sahib Chaudliri 
Saif-ud-din KitcliJew, Dr. 

Sampuran Singh, Sardar 

Santokh Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar . . 

Sant Ham Seth, Dr. 

Slialiadat Khan, Kluin Sahib Itai .. 

Shall Nawaz Klian, Nawab Khan 

Sham Lai, Itai Bahadur Lula 

Sliri Ram Sharma, Pandit 

Sikandar Hyat. Khan, Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdar Sir, K.n.H. 

Singhii, Mr. S. P .. .. .. 

Sita Ram, La la .. .. ....... 

Solian Singh .Tosli, Sardar .. .. 

Sndarshan, Lain •• •• • • . . 

Sultan Mahmud Hotiana, Mian .. .. • 

Sumer Singh, Chaudliri, B.A., . . ; . 

Sumiar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Dr. Sardar Sir, 
Kt„ o.i.E., ij.o.ii. 

Suraj Mai, Chaudliri, ii.a., Lb.n. ... .. ... 

Taiib Husain Khan, Khan . . 

Tara Singh, Sardar. . .. .. .V 

Teja Singh Sawatanter, Sardar . . . . . . . 

Tika Ram, Chaudliri, n.A., urn. . . v 
l/jjal Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar, M.A, . . . ., 

Timar llayat Khan, Chaudliri ■ ' .. . -h 

TJttam Singh, Sardar ■ ■ • • : : • . 

Wali Muhammad SayyaJ, Sardar. , . . . . 


Bast Punjab Landholders. 

Gujranwala, North (Muhammadan), Rurai. 

Tolia Tek Singh (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Hoshiarpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Sheikliupura West (Sikh) Rural. 

Jliang East (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Dipalpur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lyallpur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar South (Sikh), Rural. 

South-East Qujrat (Muhammadan), Rural. 
South-East Qurgaon (General — Reserved seat 
Rural. 

Gujratand Slialipur (Slkli), Rural. 

Eerozepore West (Sikh), Rural, 

Amritsar (Sikh Women). 

Lyallpur and .Thang (General), Rural. 

Roll talc Central (General), Rural. 

Kama] North (General), Rural. 

Tuner Lahore (Muhammadan Women), Urban, 
j- Hafizabad (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gurdaspur (General), Rural. 

European. 

Eerozepore East (Sikh), Rural. 

Mlssar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar City (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Lyallpur West (Sikh), Rural. 

Eastern Towns (Sikh), Urban. 

Amritsar City (General), Urban. 

Jaranwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Eerozepore Central (Muhammadan), Rural. 
West Multan Division (General). Rural. 
Southern Towns (General), Urban. 

West Punjab Landholders. 

East Central Punjab (Indian Christian). 

Trade Union (Labour). 

Amritsar North (Sikh), Rural. 

Eastern Towns (General), Urban, 

Pakpatton (Muhammadan), Rural. 

South-East Gurgaon (General), Rural 
Batala (Sikh), Rural. 

Mansi (General), Rural. 

.Thang West (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Eerozepore South (Slkli), Rural, 

Lahore west (Sikh) Rural. 

Rolitak North (General), Rural. 

Western Towns (Sikh), Urban. 

Bhuhval (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-West Punjab (Sikh), Rural, 

Kahirwala (Muhammadan), Ttural. 
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Burma. 


Burma lias between Assam on the 
North-West and China on the North-East, 
ami between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. Its area is approximately 261,000 
square miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 7,000 are unad- 
ministered and 02,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country is the series of rivers and 
hills rimuiug fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between widening_ and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than half that 
amount. The hotseason is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96°, the minimum about 60 • 
North of tire Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a “rain shadow” and lias a climate resembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but this is compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kaeliin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000, Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is | 
over 60,000 square miles. 'There is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Vo- 
ihas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census] 
of 1931 was 14,667,146. There were 9,092,214 
Barmans, 1,037,406 Slums, 1,367,673 Karens, 
153,345 Kachins, 348,994 Chins, 534,985 
Arakanese and Yanbye, 336,728 Talaings and 
138,739 Palaungs. There is also a large alien 
population of 193,594 Chinese and 1,017,825 
Indians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
population numbered 30,441, andlndo-Burmans, 
182,166, 

The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chinese family. Tbev 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent, of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese and most of the, 
hill bribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the Worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. 

In appearance the Burrnan is usually 
somewhat short and with Mongolian features. 
His dress is most distinctive and ex- 
eeodingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
turban bound round his forehead, a loose 
ja cket on his body and a long skirt or iongyi tied 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood la the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 


nomy apd ip. petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
turban on the head, and the iongyi is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tied in front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
parison with any woman in the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work of waterways IS indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet 0/ 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways has a length of 
2,059'SO miles open line. The principal lines 
are from Bangoon to Mandalay ; from Mandalay 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
system; the Rangoon-Prome line; and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Mouimein 
on the further bank of the Salween River. 

Industry. .1 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population. The nett total cropped area 
is a little more than 16 million acres of which a 
little over 1 1/10 million acres are cropped more 
than once. Irrigation works supply water to 
nearly 11 million acres. India is very largely 
dependent on Burma for her supplies of 
kerosene, benzine and petrol which rank second 
to rice in order of importance. Teak wood is 
exported in large quantities from Burma to 
India. 

Forests play an important part in the in- 
dustrial life of tile Province. The forest reserves 4 
cover some 22,081,943 acres while unolassed ’ 
forests are estimated at about. 91,267,926 acres, 
Government extracts some 31,722 tons i 
of teak annually, private Arms, of whom the j 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief , extractover 4,52,439 tons, j 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to 4,36,672 tons and firewood 11,62,670 tons, j 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the s 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. Wolfram and tin ! 
are found together in most mining areas in * 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 1 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram. There has ! 
been a decline in the price of tin. j 

The improvement in the output of tin and :i 
wolfram continues. The output in 1.930 was j 
4,680:40 tons as against 4,268.10 tons in 1935. 
Silver, lead and ziiic ore are extracted by the 
Burma Corporation at Bawd win In the Northern 
Shan States. Cupper in small quantities is also 
foundthere. There are small deposits of Molyb- i 
denite in Tavoy and Mergui and of platinum in ! 
Mytikyina. Mining for precious stones in the 1 
Mogok Stone Tractof the Katha District conti- i 
nued to be carried out under extraordinary ! 
licenses and by native miners working under 
ordinary licences. The output of rubies during 
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1936 was 141,490 carats as compared with 107,91 5 
carats in 1935. The output of amber in 1936 
was 32 - 33 cwt.s . The output of Burmese Jadeite 
during 1930 compared with that of the previous 
year showed an increase of 400.61 cwts. 
The. total output of petroleum in Burma during 
1930 was 265a' million gallons against 25ll, 
million gallons during 1935. The oldest and 
largest Oilfield in the pro vince is at Yonangyaung 1 
in the Mugwe District where the Burmah Oil 
Company has its chief wells. There has been 
a gradual decrease in the output from the wells 
in this Oilfield as evidenced by the output of 
nearly 184 J million gallons in 1921 and nearly 
130 million gallons in 1936. The next largest 
oi field is at Chuuk in the same District. There 
has been a gradual decrease In the output here 
also but there was a slight recovery in 193(5 
with an output of 1U0 million gallons. There 
has been an increase in the output from 
the wells in the Upper Chindurin District. 
There were decreases in the output from the wells 
in the RELtibu Thayetiuyo and Pakokku Districts. 
The Burmah Oil Company take their oil to the 
refineries at Rangoon by pipe line from the 
Yeimngyaung and Chuek Oilfields. Other 
Companies take it clown by river fiats. The 
area under rubber is 107,248 acres. 

Manufactures. 

There are 1,035 factories, more than half 
of which are engaged in milling rice and nearly 
one-seventh are saw mills. The remainder are 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing presses, ice and aerated water factories, 
and oil retineriea connected with the petroleum 
industry. The total number of persons 
employed in establishments under the 
Factories Act in 1936 was 89,230. Perennial 
factories employed 83,452 and seasonal factories 
5,778. At the Census of 1931, 1,850,176 or 
29.79 per cent, of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and production. 

Public opinion amongst the Burmese appears 
to have now veered round in favour of the 
locally made article in preference to the Import- 
ed artificial silks, mostly “ longyis" which were 
to much in demand for men and women’s wear 
a few years ago. At Amarapura in the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving, Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes very fine. Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma. But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
Industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A new art is the making of bronze 
figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the; con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can, 
produce. 

Administration. 

Buraia, which was originally administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 


so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered. After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince. Tins recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor’s Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q.v.). The main difference 
wa s in the size of the electorate. U nder the fran- 
chise accepted, the rural electorate was estimated 
at 1,979,450 and the urban electorate had been 
put as high as 99,882. The Legislative Council 
consisted of 103 members, of which 80 were 
elected and the balance nominated. Owing to 
the special status of women in Burma, female 
franchise was adopted from the beginning. 

Burma was constitutionally separated from 
India with effect from the 1st of April 1937 on 
which date the Government of Burma Act 
1935 came into force. Under that Act the 
Burma Legislature consists of His Majesty, 
represented by the Governor and two 
Chambers known as the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The Senate consists of 
36 members and the House of ltepresentatives 
consists of 132 members. 

Burma is divided administratively into Upper 
Burma (including the Shan States, the ICaehin 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States art: administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern ; Shan 
States, ami the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1st October 1922, and are designated the F. S. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, ■ Sagaing Division. The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the re- 
strictions contained In the sanad. The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three In Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justice and ten other permanent Judges. 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges ; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

A11 village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also in- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent. 
i In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
! village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
j practically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion. 
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Public Works. 

The P.W.D. comprises iwo Branches, vii 
the Buildings and Hoads Branch and the lixigi 


fiion Branch. 

The B. & R. Branch of this Department 
which is under the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forests is administered by one 
Chief Engineer. There is also a Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer. There are five 
permanent Superintending Engineers in charge 
of Circles, three of which are stationed at 
Rangoon and two at Maymyo. These are 
officers. of the administrative rank. 

Those of the executive* rank are the Executive 
Engineers and. Assistant Executive Engineers 
who number 23 (twenty-three), including the 
Personal Assistant to the’ Chief Engineer, on the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers. 
Besides this there is also the Buraia Engineering 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted for 
the purpose of gradually replacing the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the B. & R. Branch ; so 
far 19 appointments have been made to the 
latter service. There are 17 officers In service 
at present. 

, The Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D. , which 
is under the control of the Hoii’ble Minister of 
Lands: and 'Revenue, is administered by the 
■ Chief . 'Engineer, P.W.D., Burma Irrigation 
liraiich, who is assisted: by a Personal Asstt. 
There are two i permanent .Superintending 
Engineers in charge of Circles, one of wliom is 
stationed at Rangoon add tiie other at Maymyo. 
These arc officers :6t‘ the Administrative rank. 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst. Executive .Engineers who 
iluriilier 17 on the cadre of the Burma Service 
bf Engineers, Class I, Irrigation Branch. Be- 
sides this there is also the Burma Service of 
Engineers, Glass II, 

Further - , there are a River Tiabiing Expert 
iind a Temporary Engineer, the latter being 
engaged 6ii contract for /work of a special 
; nature. 

Police. 

Tiie Police Force is divided into : Civil, 
Military and .'Rangoon Town Police. The 
first two are under the control of the 
Inspector- General of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of the Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-General. There are four 
other Deputy Jnspcctors-Genoral, one each for 
the northern, Southern and Western Ranges, 
and for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 1 
Department. 

A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police. Its officers are seconded from the 
British or Indian Army and its rank and file are 
recruited from natives of India and Burma. 
The experiment of recruiting Burmese on a 
small scale has been moderately successful. 
Tiie organisation is military, tlm force being 
divided into three Battalions. The object of 
tiie force is to supplement the Civil Police 
in the maintenance of law and order. Their 
duties, apart from furnishing columns for 
active operations against dacoits, etc., are 
to provide, escorts - for specie, prisoners, etc., 
and guards for treasuries, jails, lockups and 
courts. 


Education. 

Under the Minister Of Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian 
Educational Service and an Additional 
Assistant Director in tiie Burma Educational 
Service, Class I (temporary fol- the present). 
There are ton Inspectors of Schotts drawn 
from the Indian Educational Service, 
and the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides eight Assistant Inspectors. Tiiere is 
one Asstt. Inspector of School Physical Training, 
appointed on a Temporary basis. Thera is also 
one Inspectress oi Schools. There is a Chief 
Education Officer for the Federated Sliau States. 

A centralized, teaching and residential Uni- 
varsity for Burma has been established in Ram 
goon. It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law% Education, Economics, Engineering, 
Medicine and Agriculture. 

English and A. V. Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept. A remarkable feature Of edu- 
cation in Burma is the system of elementary 
education evolved, generations ago, by the genius 
of the people. Nearly every village lias a mon- 
astery (hpoongyi-kyaung); every monastery is a 
village school aiid every Bufrnan boy must, ih 
accordance with his religion, attend that school, 

} /having his head and for the time wearing the 
yellow robe. At the hpoongyi-kyamigs the boys 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary indigenous system of arithmetic. The result 
is that, there are very few hoys in Burma who 
I are tret able to read and write. Vernacular 
education is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities. 

I Among special institutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, Insein, provides courses in 
Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering, 
the Burma Forest School of Symmuna, courses 
in Forestry, the Agricultural College, Mandalay, 
courses in Agriculture and the Veterinary 
College, Insein, courses in Veterinary science. 
The Mary Chapman Training College for Tea- 
chers and School for the Deaf exists in Rangoon 
and schools for tlm blind, at Moulmeiu and 
Rangoon. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
[for the despatch of 0 to 12 scholars to Europe 


raeaicai. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-Genera! of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons. 
There are also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, and a 
Director. Harcourt Butler Institute of Public 
Health, at which there is now a Public Analyst 
(which post is at present held in abeyance for 
purposes of economy) and to which is also 
attached a Malaria Bureau. There are also an 
Inspector-General of Prisons, three whole-time. 
Superintendents of Prisons, a '.Chemical Examiner 
and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Mental Hospital, There is also a post of 
Hygiene Publicity Officer, which for the present 
is held in abeyance. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
.Tiily 1915. The Director Is a member of the 
Indian- Medical Service. 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 


Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1037-38. 

(a) REVENUE RECEIPTS — 
Ordinary. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

I. — Customs .. . . 

P.,50,08,000 

XXVIII. — -Industries .. 

0,000 

IT. — Excise Duties 

1,05,05,000 

XXIX.— Aviation . . . . 

38,000 

III. — Taxes on i ncome . . 

IV. —Suit . . .. .. 

V. — Land Revenue 

VI. — Excise .. 

1,10, 10, 000 

41,0:1,000 

5.00,70,000 

87,77,000 

XXX. — Miscellaneous De- 

partments 

XXXIII.— Civil Works 

XXXIV.— Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation . 

1,84,000 

11,78,000 

88,000 

VII. — Stamps 

VIIT.— Forest 

IX. — Registration 

IX («). — Scheduled Taxes . . 

37,07,000 

1,37,00,000 

3,33,000 

XXXV.— Stationery and Print-' 

XXXVI.— Miscellaneous 

XXXVII.— Defence Receipts— 
Effective- 

1.30.000 

3.12.000 

7.28.000 

X. — Other Taxes and 
Duties 

XIII. — I r r i g a 1 3 o n, etc., 

Works with Capi- 
tal Accounts 

XIV. — I irrigation. et.c.. 

Works (no Capital 
Accounts) 

XV. — Post and Telegraphs 

7.83.000 

31,23,000.' 

1.40.000 

1,57,110 

XXXIX.' — Frontier Forco 

XL. — Miscellaneous Ad- 

justments between 
P.unna and the 
Federated Shan 
States 

'Miscellaneous Ad- 
justments between 
India and Burma. 

• 3,07,000 

20,02 000 



XVI.— Interest .. .. 

XVI I.— Ad m in istrat ion of 

J ustice . . 

3,23,000 

Total («) . . 

{!>) Revenue Receipts— ; 
Extraordinary. 

15,74,45,110 

: 8,37,000 


XVIII. — .Tails and Convict 
Settlements 

0,30,000 | 

XL!.— Extraordinary Re- 
ceipts .. 

1 0,000 

XIX.— Police 

XX.— Ports and Pilotage . 

8,00,000 

2,10,000 

Total («) & (&) . . 

15,74,54,110 

XXI. — Lighthouses and 

Lightships 


(c) lima and Deposit Heads. 

Public Debt — 


X X IT. — Education .. 

5,05,000 

Floating Debt .. .. . . 

1,05,00,000 

XXI II.— Medical 

5,02,000 

Unfunded Debt — • 


XXIV.— Public Health 

2,22.000 

Savings Bank Deposits 

1,57,10,000 

XXV. — ,\grieulture 

1,38,000 

Post Office fash Certificates .. 

30,00,000 

XXVI. — Veterinary . . 

17,000 

State Provident Funds. . 

45,00.000 

X XV 1 1. — Co-operative Credit . 

17,000 

Other Accounts . . . . 

1,000 
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Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1937-38. 

Deposits and Advances — 

Its. 

T. 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Railways 

4,52,000 

Renewals Reserve Fund — 
Posts and Telegraphs 

1,87,000 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

1,05,83,000 ^ 

Post Office Cash Certificates 
Bonus Fund 

71,000 

Road Fund 

9,96,000 

Fund for economic development 
and improvement of rural 
areas 


Fund for development of Civii 
Aviation 

15,000 

General Police Fund .. 

1,50,000 

Deposits of Local Funds 

2,06,95,000 

Departmental and Judicial Depo- 
sits—.'} 


Civil Deposits . . 

3,34,71,000 , 

Other Deposits . . . . 

3,83,43,000 

Other Accounts . . .. 

11,000 

Advances Repayable: . . , 

39,93,000 

Permanent Advances .. 

10,000 

Accounts with Foreign Govern- 
ments and Indian States . . 

12,000 

Accounts with India 

7,84,03,000 

Accounts between Burma and 
the Burma Railways 

1,56,60,000 

Accounts with the Reserve 
Bank 

80,000 

Suspense Accounts .. 

3,63,000 

Cheques and Bills 

2,01,00,000 

Departmental and Similar 
Accounts . . ... 

3,00,000 


foam and Advances — 


loans to Government Servants 


Cash Remittances and Adjust- 
ments between Officers ren- 
dering accounts to the same 
Accountant-General or Con- 
troller 


Exchange Account between 
Posts and Telegraphs and 
Defence Services 

Net Receipts by Civil Treasuries 
from Posts and Telegraphs . . 


(b) Accounts with the High 
Commissioner— 

i. Items adjustable in 

Burma 

ii. Item adjustable 

England 


Total (c) 

Total («), (b) & (c) . . 

Opening Balance . . 
. Graanil Total . . 


0,44,000 

5,23,000 


1,03,51,000 


15,000 

2.88.79.000 

1.22.82.000 


12.33.000 

15.17.000 


73,01,000 

74,000 


2,011,011.000 

00,03,95,110 
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Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1937-38. 

Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 
1937-38. . 

(a) Expenditure Heritable 

TO REVENUE. 

Rs. 

a) Expenditure Debitable 
to Revenue— contd. 

Rs. 

1. Customs 

10,73,990 

29. Scientific Departments 

7,81,700 

2. Excise Duties 

04,900 

30. Education .. 

84,57,989 

3. Taxes on Income . . 

10,52,990 

31. Medical . . 

43,07,000 

4. Salt 

1,93,000 

32. Public Health . . . . 1 

11,94,000 

5. Land Revenue 

50,01,780 

33. Agriculture . . . . . . 

10,19,000 

0. Excise . . . . 

IS, 70, 000 

34, Veterinary . . 

5,47,000 

7. Stamps 

98,000 

35. Co-operative Credit 

3,91,990 

8. Forest 

59,25,790 

36. Industries 

. 2,10,000 

8 A. Forest Capital Outlay 

1,07,000 

37. Aviation . . . . 

4,93,000 

o; Registration ... 

10. Other Taxes and Duties . . 

11. Miscellaneous Railway Ex- 

penditure 

1,33,000 

1,28,090 

1,03,900 

37 A. Capital Outlay on Civil 
Aviation . . 

38. Miscellaneous Departments. 

41. Civil Works . . . . 

1.47.000 

2.78.000 

1,23,82,000 

12. Int. on Wks. with Cap. 

Accounts . . 

13 . Other Rev. Expenditure . . 

15. Posts and Telegraphs In- 
terest on Debt ... . . 

23,70,000 

5.31.000 

4.70.000 

42. Famine Relief .. 

43. Supm. Allwncs . & Pensions 

44. Stationery and Printing 

45. Miscellaneous .. .. 

20,000 

83.40.000 

10.64.000 

12,26,200 

10. Capital Outlay on Posts and 
Telegraphs 

17. Interest on Ordinary Debt . 

78,000 

45,83.000 

40. Defence Services — Effective 

47. Defence Services— Non- 

Effective.. .. 

1,28,09,000 

4,61.000 

18. , Interest on Other Obliga- 

tions .... 

19. Appropriation for Reduc- 

tion or Avoidance of 
Debt .. .. 

20. General Administration . . 

21. Audit 

22. Administration of Justice . 

23. Jails and Convict Settle- 

28.78.000 

1,05,83,000 

1,11,94,989 

13.82.000 

55.47.000 

; 

48. Frontier Force 

49. Miscellaneous Adjustments 

between Burma and 
Federated Shan States . . 

50. Extraordinary Charges .. 

Total (a) 

(ft) Capital Expenditure not 
. Debitable to Revenue. 

52. Constn. of Irrgn., etc., Wks. 

53.96.000 

45.08.000 

1,000 

13,95,40,197 

3,47,000 

ments ... 

24. Police .. .. .. 

32,00,000 

1,52,50,989 

53. Capital Outlay on Posts 
and Telegraphs . . 

2,02,000 

25. Ports and Pilotage 

4,89,000 

58. Payments of Commuted 
value of Pensions 

20,82,000 

27. Ecclesiastical .. 

28, External Affairs . . 

2,10,000 

2,33,000 

59. Payments to Retrenched 
Personnel ■ .v. 

Total (ft) 

Total (a) & (ft) . . 

1,81,000 

25,40,000 

14,20,80,197 
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Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

1937-38. 

Major Heads of Account, 


Rs. 




Brought forward 

(c) Debt and Deposit Heads. 


(e) Dew and Deposit Heads — 


conoid. 

Public Debt. 




1,65,00,000 

Loans and Advances. 


Loans to the Burma Railway 
Board . . 

India 

1,15,54,000 

Loans to the Federated Shan 

States 

Unfunded Debt. 


Loans to Municipalities, Port 
Trusts, Etc 

Savings Bank Deposits . . 

1,33,10,000 


5,00,000 

Loans to Government Servants. . 

State Provident Funds . . 

48,62,000 

Remittances. 


Remittances with in Burma — 

Deposits and Advances. 



Depm. Fund— Govt. Presses , . 


Money Orders 

Depreciation Reserve Fund— 


Cash Remittances and Adjust- 
ments between Officers ren- 


49,09,000 

dering accounts to the same 

Renewals Reserve Fund — 

Accountant-General or Con- 
troller 

Posts and Telegraphs . . 

1,05,000 


Road Fund 

23,00,000 

Exchange Account between 

Posts and Telegraphs and 

Defence Services 

Fund for Economic Development 



and Improvement of 


Ret Payments into Civil Treasu- 

Rural Areas 

2,28,000 

ries by Posts and Telegraphs . 

General Police Fund 

1,10,000 

Ret issues from Civil Treasuries 
to Defence Services 

Deposits of Local Funds 

1,99,88,000 

Remittance Accounts between 

England and Burma. 

Departmental and Judicial De- 


posits. 


(a) Accounts with Secretary of 

Civil Deposits . . . . 

3,35,65,000 

State. 

Other Deposits . . .. .. . 

3,54,72,000 

i. — Items adjustable in Burma . . 

ii. — Items adjustable in England. 

Other Accounts . . 

22,000 

(b) Accounts with the High 

Advances Repayable > . 

39,82,000 

Commissioner. 

Permanent Advances . . 

10,000 

3, — Items adjustable in Burma . . 
ii.— Items adjustable in England, 

Accounts with Foreign Govern- 


Transfer of cash between England 

ments and Indian States . , 

11,000 

and Burma, 

Accounts with India , . . . ! 

7,80,40,000 

Remittance through the Reserve 

Accounts between Burma and 

Bank . . . , . . . . 

the Burma Railways 

1,55,52,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 

Accounts witii the Reserve Bank. 

90,000 

Fund ... 

Suspense Accounts 

3,02,000 

Total (e) . . 

Cheques and Bills 

2,91,00,000 

Total (a), (b) & (c) . . 

Departmental and similar 

Accounts 

3,00,000 

Closing Balance 

Carried over 

27,17,72,000 

Grand Total 


Estimates, 


Its. 

27,17,72.000 


34.51.000 

12.04.000 

0,02,000 

5,04,000 


7,70,00,000 


1,03,00,000 

15,000 

2 , ss.ro, ooo 
1,22,82,000 


12.33.000 

15.17.000 

73.01 .000 
74,000 


80,12,000 


13,22,10,000 
17,43,02,1 97 

H), 08,05,110 
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Administration. 


Governor, His Excellency the Hon’ble Sir 
Archibald Douglas Cochrane, G.O.M.G., K.c. 
s.i.,i>.s.o. 

GOVERNOR'S SECRETARY. ! 

It, G. McDowall, C.I.E., I-.O.S. 

MrniAut SatausTAity to His excellency the 

GOVERNOR. 

Major Arthur Denis Macnamafa, Skimier’s 
Horse (1st Duke of York’s Own Cavalry). 

Aiues-jje-Oamp. 

Citptuin E. I, Fink, 3rd Cavalry. 

Captain E. C. Yeldham, 1st Bn., The Hampshire 
lU'giuient. 

Honorary Aide-de-camp, Col. (Tempy. Brigadier) 
F. A. G. Houghton, i.a. 

Indian Aides -da- Camp, Subadar-Major Lasang 
Gain, late of the 8 /20th Burma liifles ; Nalb 
Ciommandant Simlar Bahadur Partab Siilgh, 
Bahadur, i.d.s.m., Deserve Battn., Burma 
Broil tier ."Force. 

COUNSELLOR TO TUsS EXCELLENCY THE GOVEIl- 
N Oil OF BUK.UA. 

The Hou'bie Ml. Waiter Booth Gravely, c'.s.i., 

Financial adviser; to ms Excellency The 
Governor of Burma. 

The Hon’bio Mr. James Baxter, M.A. 

Ministers to the Governor of Burma. 

The Hou’bie U Htoon Aung Gyaw, Bar-at-Law 
(Minister of Finance). , 

Tiie Hon’ble U Paw Tun, A.T.M., Bar-at-Law 
(Minister of Home Affairs). 

The Hon’ble IJ Pu, Bar-at-Law (Minister of 
Agriculture and Forests). 

The Ilon’blo Dr. Them Maung (Minister of 

, Commerce and Industry). 

The Hon’bio Saw Be Tlia, Bar-at-Law (Minister 
of Lands and Itevenuo). 

The Hon’ble IT Htoon Aung Gyaw, Bar-at-Law 
(Minister of Edueation). 

Miscellaneous Appointments, 

Director of Agriculture, J. Charlton, M.sc., F.I.C. 

Commissioner , Federated Shan States, Tatmggyi '■ 
Southern Shan States, V, C. Fogarty, I.C.S. 

Superintendent, Northern Shan States, J. Shaw, 

Director of Public Instruction, P. B. Quinlan, B.A., 
I.E.S. ' ;V. ''j 

Inspector-General of Police, It. 0, Morris. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, A. W. Moodie, 


Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. N. S . 
Sodlii, M;0.,x,.u.c.p., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), l.U.f.I’.&S. 
(Glas.), d.m.r.e. (Cantab.), d.T.m. (Edin.), 

L. M., I.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Cbl. G. G. Jolly, 
C.I.E., I.M.Bi 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. J. Findlay, 

M. A., M.B., Ch.B., I.M.S. 

Commissioner of Excise, U Saw Hla Pru (2) A.T.M. 
Financial Commissioner, C. It. P. Cooper, I.C.S. 
Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, Burma, 
G. E. O. de Smith, d.s.o. 

Director, Defence Bureau, C. G. Stewart, O.B.E. 
Director of Veterinary Services-, D. T. Mitchell, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, U Kyin, I.C.S. 

I Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Lieut.-Coloncl A. P. Phayfe, C.B 1862 

Colonel A. Fytehe, C:S.i , . 1867 

Lieut.-Colonel It. D. Ardagli . . . . 1870 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, o.s.i. .. . , 1871 

A. E,. Thompson, o.s.i, .. , . 1876 

C. U. Aitchison, O.S.I. ... . . . ..1878 

C. E. Bernard, o.s.i. . .. 1880 

C. II, T. Crosthwaite . . .... 1883 

Sir C. 13. Bernard, K.c.s.I. . . 1886 

C. H. T. Crosthwaite, o.s.i. . . . . . 1887 

A. P. MacDonnell, c.s.i. (a) . . 1889 

Alexander Mackenzie, o.s.i, .. .. 1890 

D. M. Smeaton .. .. .. .. 1802 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.c.s.I. . . . . 1892 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron 
MacDonnell, 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. It. Fryer, K.c.s.I. .. ..1897 

Sir H. S. Barnes, K.c.s.1., K.c.v.o. . . 1903 

Sir H. T. White, K.O.I.E. .. ' . . 1906 

Sir Harvey Adamson, K.c.S.i., LL.D. ,. 1910 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.c.s.I., c.i.e. 1915 

Sir lteginald Craddock, K.C.S.I. , . , ,1917 

Governors of Burma. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, O.c.l.E., K.c.s.I. . . 1922 

Sir Charles Innos, K.c.s.I., C.I.E. . . . . 1927 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, G.c.i.e., 

K.C.S.I., K.O.I.E. .. . . . . . . 1932 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane, 
0.0.14.0., K.C.S.I,, .D.80, 1936 
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SECRETARIES, DEPUTY - . SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, Etc., 
TO GOVERNMENT. 


\V. H. Payton, i.o.s. 

C. F. B. Pearce, I.c.s, . . 

A. J. S. White, o.B.E. i.o.s. 

J. II. Wise, I.C.S. 

II. C. Baker, i.o.s. 

A. H. Seymour, I.C.S, .. 

U Tin Tut (A), Bar-at-Law, I 0 
tJ Chit Maung (A2), K.S.M., A.T 
A. J. M. Lander, m.o„ i.o.s. 

F. B. Arnold, i.o.s. 

A. K. Potter, i.o.s. 

U Eyaw Din (A), a.t.m. . . 

Rai Bahadur H. M. Roy 

M. H. Rossingtoh, i.o.s. . 

U Ba Tint j i.o.s. . , .. 

E. G. S. Apedailo, I.o.s. 

Rao Saliib S. B. Ghosh. . . 

U Sein Ttm (Al) . . 

U Nyun (A), i.o.s. ; . . 

U Tun Yin (Al) . . .. 

U Paing (A), i.o.s. , 

Rai Bahadur. C. 8. Sastri 
IJ Ba Tun, a.t.m. 

W. C. Puller; . . ... 

W. A. Curties 
U Thin ... ... 

E. J. Garow ... 

N. C.Butta; ..... 

U Sein Nyun .. 


Secretary, Home Department, 

Secretary,- Finance Department. 

Secretary, Education Department, 

Secretary, Dept, of Com. and Ind, 

Secretary, Dept, of Lands and Revenue, 

Secretary, Defence Department. 

Secretary, Dept, of Agri. and Pts. 

Secretary, Judicial Department. 

Additional Secretary, Defence Dept. 

Deputy Secretary, Finance Department. 

Controller of Finance (Defence). Also ex.-oiiidQ Deputy 
Secretary, Defence Dept. 

Deputy Secretary, Education Department. 

Resource Officer, Finance Department. 

Under Secretary, Home Department. 

Under Secretary, Finance Department. 

Under Secretary, Defence Department. 

Under Secretary, Department of Lunds and Revenue. 
Under Secretary, Dept, of Agri. and Fts. 

Under Secretary, Dept, of Com. and Ind. 

Under Secretary, Judicial Department. 

Under Secretary, Education Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Home Department. 

Registrar, Home and Judicial Departments. 

Registrar, Dept, of Agri. and Fts. 

Registrar, Defence Dept. 

Registrar, Education Department.. 

Registrar, Depts. of Lds. and Rev. and Com. & Iatl. (oifg) 
Registrar, Fin. Dept, (oifg.) 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONERS. 


II, 0. Reynolds, i.o.s. .. . 
C. R. P. Cooper, i.o.s. 

T. L. Hughes, i.o.s. 

F. S'. V. Dennison, i.o.s. 
H. N. Monin ../ .. 


Financial Commissioner. 

Do. 

Secretary to the Financial Commissioner. 
Do. 


Registrar. 


Burma House of Representatives. 


BURMA LEGISLATURE. 

The Honb’le U Mating 
■U Ba Latvia, 


President of the Senate. 

Gyee, Bar-at-Law. 

Deputy President of the Senat.t 
P.It.G.S. 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. — The 
Honb’le U Chit Hlaing, Bar-at-Law. 

Deputy Speaker of the House of Representatives . — 
U Hla Pe 

Secretary ( Burma Legislature ).— TJ Ba Dun, Bar- 
at-Law. 

Assistant Secretary ( Burma Legislature). — 11. M. 
Elliot. 

Assistant Secretary (Burma Legislature).— TJ Ba 
Thaw. 


PARLIAMENTARY SECKETA 

1. J. A. L. Wiseham. 

2. U Mya Thein. 

3. S. Mahinud. 

4. UBa Thein. 

5. A. M, A. Karim Gaul. 

6. U Ohn Mating, 

7. UBa Than. 

8. H. C. Khoo. 


MEMBERS OF THE SENATE. 


Nominated.— 

Thra San Baw, O.B.E. , 

C. H. Campagnac, M.B.E., Bar-at-Law. 

Sir Oscar do Glauville, o.i.e., o.b.e,, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Sir Joseph Maung Gyi, Bar-at-Law. 

U Po Hla, O.I.E., K.S.M., A.T.M. 

U Kyaw, k.s.m., a.t.m. 

U Ba Lwin, f.r.g.s. 

U Ba Maung, k.s.m, 

U Maung Nge, k.s.m., t.p.s. 

U Nyun, m.b.e., a.t.m. 

Sir San C. Po, o.b.e., m.p. 

Teik Tin Pyn, K.S.M. 

Dr. Daw Saw Sa, M.B.E., E.R.O.S.I., b.p.h. 

U Ba Sein, k.s.m., t.p.s. 

J 1'ait. 

U Aung Thin, k.s.m. 

U Tha Zan U, k.s.m., a.t.m. 

U Kyaw Zan, o.i.e. 


Elected . — 

U San Aung, k.s.m., a.t.m. 

Sra Shwe Ba, t.p.s. 

U Kyaw Din. 

G. E. Du Bern. 

The Hon’ble II Maung Gyee ,Bar-at-I 
Khan. Bahadur Ibrahim. 

Lall Mohamed Khan. 

II Ba Nyun. 

U Nyun. 

U Nyun. 

Mirza Mahomed Hah, Bar-at -Law. 

A. Itahim. 

U Ba Thane, t.p.s. 

UBa Them. 

U Thwin. 

U Ba U 

C. G. Wodehouse. 

U Kyaw Zan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Elected Members. 


U Nyun Tin. 

U Hla Tin. 

U Ba Thein. 

U Lun, B.A. 

Mr. E. G. Maracan. 

U Aye. 

U Htoon Aung Gyaw, B.A., Bl.it. 

U Chit Pe. 

TJ Aung Zan Wai. 

U Sein Ok. 

U Shway Tha. 

U ThetTun. 

IJPoTe. 

USawHlaNyo. 

II Tint. 

UPoMya. 

U Aung Tha. 

U Ba Tin (Rangoon ). 

II Ba On. 

U Ba Tin (Kani). 

U Thin Maung. 

I U Pu, B.Se. 

U Pe Tun. 

II San Thein. ■ 

U Mya Thein. 

U Dwe. ■ 

II Saw. 

U Kyaw Dun. 

U Ain, B.A. 

U Ba Oke. 

U Mya. 

TJ Ba Thi. 
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HOUSE OF ItETBESENTATlVES — coutil. 
Ekcletl Members — aoutd . 


U Tun, B.A. 

U Pe Muung. 

U Ba Yin, B.A. 

U Lu Sin. 

XJ Thu Suing, m.a. . 

U Seiu Pc, 

XJ Tharrawady Mauiig Mining. 

■U Maxing My it. 

U Ba Olm, Bar-at-Law 
U Thi. 

U Bo, B.A., B.L. 

U Aung Nyim. 

U Ba Yin. 

XJ Ba Chaw. 

XJ An Gyi. 

XJ Paw Ttih, A.T.M., Bar-at-Law, 

XJ Po Aung. 

XJ Soe Mating. 

TJ Sctin Win, " 

XJ Kya Cuing, Bar-at-Law, 

, Dr. Thein Maiuig, E.A., m.m.f. 

TJ Lu Wa. 

(J Olm Kliin. 

U Ba Win, b.sc., b.l. 

Daw All Mu. . 

TJ Po Loon. 

Ti Kyaw Mya, n.so., b.i,. 

XJ Shin. 

U Ba Din. 

, U Ba Gyi. 

XJ Olm Nyun. 

TJ Thant. 

TJ Mya, B.sc., b.l. 

U Ba Yin. 

TJ Mating Mating. 

XJ Olm Mating. 

Mr. Ong Sliein Woon, Bar-at-Law, 

TJ Shwe. 

U San Lu. 

TJ Po Hmin. 

U Ba. 

U Lu Gyaw. 

U Mya, B.A, 

TJ Pu, b. a., Bar-at-Law, 

Dr. Ba Maw, M.A., I'li. h., Bar-at-Law. 
XJ Tun Aung Gytuv. 

TJ Kun, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

TJ Po Yin, a.t.m. 

U Ba Shwe 


U. Ba U. 

Ti Ba Pe. 

XJ tin Pc. 

U Chit Hiaing, Bar-at-Law. 

XJ Ba Than. 

U Tun Aung, B.A., B.T.. 

Mi-. Aw Myo Shu. 

U Ba Pe, B.A. 

Mr. M. M. Olm Chine. 

Mr. IT. C. Xvhoo. 

XJ Po Hmyiu. 

Saw Po Chit, U.A., Bar-at-Law 
Mr. Sydney Loo JS r ce. 

Saw Mya Thein. 

XJ Tun Kin, 

XJ Shwe Nyun. 

U Kail Aye. 

Saw Pe Thu, Bar-at-Law. 

XJ Thaw Dwe, t.p.s. 

U Hla Pe, B.sc., b.l. 

Saw Johnson D. l ! o Min. 

Mr. S. Mahmud, b.a. 

Mr. B. N. Pass, B.&., B.L. 

Air. Jlumniwas Bagla. 

Mr. It. C. Aiyaugar, b.a., ill. 

Air. 1C. C. Bose, Bar-ut-Law.. 

Air. A. AT. A. Karim Gani. 

Air. A. Narayana Jiao. 

Air. S. It. Hoy, Bar-at-Law. 

Air. .1. A. L. Wiseliain., Bar-at-Law 
Air. A. B. Chowdliury. 

U Ba Hiaing, B.A, 

Mr. H. 0. Talukdar, 

U Alyo Nyun. 

Air. S.N. Haji. 

Air. A, W. Aclamjee. 

U Ttui Pc, M.A., B.L. 

Mr. Gauga Singli. 

XJ. Ba Kliaing. 

Mr. J. Webster, 

Air. F. B. Leacli, c.l.E. 

Air. E. C. V. Fottcar, Bar-at-Law. 
Air. W. T. Alclutyre. 

Air. J. I. Nelson, 

XJ. Aye Maung. 

Mr. Chan Cheng Toils. 

Air. J. F. Oilman. 

Air, A. AI. AI. Vellayau tTiettyar. 
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As in the case of Bombay Presidency, the. 
province known hitherto as Bihar and Orissa 
has suffered a territorial diminution owing to 
the constitution of the Orissa Division as a 
separate province. The following details there- 
fore appertain to the new Bihar province after 
the separation of Orissa as from April X, 1036. 

Bihar lies between 20°-3U' and 27 u -30' N. 
latitude and Between 82°-31' and 8s°-26' E. 
longitude and includes the provinces of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, and is hounded on the 
north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district 
of Bengal; on the east by Bengal and the 
Bay of Bengal ; on the smith by the new pro- 
vince of Orissa; and on the west by the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudii and the Central 
Provinces. 

The area of the territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bihar is 69,34s square 
miles. The States in Chota Nagpur which 
were included in the Province have since the 
1st April 1933 been transferred to the control 
of the Resident Eastern States and no longer 
form part of the Province, Chota Nagpur is a 
mountainous region which separates them from 
the Central Indian Plateau. Bihar comprises the 
valley of the Ganges from the spot where it 
issues from the territories of the Governor of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh till 
it enters Bengal near Rajinahai. South of 
Bihar lies Chota Nagpur. Following the main 
geographical lines there are four Civil Divisions 
with headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur and Ranchi (for Chota 
Nagpur). The head -quarters of Government 
are at Patna. The new capital which lies 
between the Military Cantonment of Dinapore 
and the old civil station of Bankipore is 
known as “Patna,” the old town being called 
“Patna City.” 

The People. 

The Province has a population of 32,558,05 
persons. Even so with 467 persona per square 
mile, Bihar is more thickly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasing. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 
one-fifth of urban population of the province. I 
Animists account for 5‘9 percent. These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santa! Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. 

Industries.* 

The principal Industry is agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the ** Garden 
of India.” Bice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice isl5,094,opo 
acres or about 48 per cent, of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat is grown on 
1,221,800 acres, barley on 1,307,400 acres, 


Indian-corn on 1,697,300 the 
latter being an autumn crop. OU-seeds are 
an important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by tbe demand for them in Europe. 
It is estimated that 1,820,800 acres of land 
arc annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province. There is irrigation in Shahabnd, 
Gaya, Patna and Champaran districts. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1896 to 500 acres in 1933. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea and 
parts of the Tirhut Division jute is grown, but 
the acreage varies according to the price of 
jute. The last serious famine was in 1895-96, 
but there was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in 
the south of the Province in 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currents from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the hatia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this lime not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but In conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. Iho 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singhbhum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, ltd., Enfield 
Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware, 

| limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes 1J million 
I tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and sup plies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most important of the mineral industries in the 
province. The coalfields in the Manbhum 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development in the past twenty years, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
at Ramgarh, Bokaro and Karanpura in 
Hazaribagh. This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 


The figures given in this paragraph relate to British territory only. 
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of its output. Manbhum, Palamau, Ranchi, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also 'the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on ilrst constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant, -Go vernordn-Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere. The Provincial Governorships, where 
the division of the administration into deserved 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and his 
Executive Council, and Transferred Subjects, 
in charge of the Governor ana Ministers 
chosen from the Legislative Council, is set out 
in detail. In all these respects Bihar is on 
the same plane as the other Provinces in India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branches, viz. : — (1) the Buildings and Roads 
which includes Railways and the Public Health 
Engineering Branches and (2 ) irrigation. There 
was only one Chief Engineer, in charge of both 
the branches up to the 15th October 1937, who 
was also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non-profes- 
sional Assistant Secretary and a Deputy Chief 
Engineer in the Irrigation branch under him. 
The Chief Engineer was also Chief Inspector of 
Local Works, Bihar. An additional post of 
temporary Chief Engineer and Deputy Secre- 
tary to Government was restored with effect 
from the 16th October 1937 and the Irrigation 
Branoh was placed under direct charge of this 
officer, leaving Buildings and Roads Branch 
under the Chief Engineer and Secretary to Gov- 
ernment from the above date. The Electrical 
work of the Province is carried out by an 
Electric Inspector and Electrical Engineer and 
a staff of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
helow the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Munsiffs, The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs 1,000 
though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, acourt of first instance. It la 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
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being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
aud hear rent suits. 

Land Tenure. 

Almost the whole of the province of Bihar 
was covered by the permanent Settlement of 
1893. A number of estates are held direct by 
Government, lia\ing come into the direct 
management of Government in various ways. 
Other estates are managed temporarily by the 
Board of Revenue under the Court of Wards 
Act, while in Ohota Nagpur a number of estates 
are managed by Managers appointed under the 
Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act. There 
are two Tenan cy Acts in force in the Province: — 
In Bihar the Bihar Tenancy Acts i3 in force. 
This is the same as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1885, with a number of important differences 
consequent on recent amendments of the Act. 
In Chota Nagpur, which is largely inhabitated 
by aboriginal peoples, the Chota Nagpur Tenan- 
cy Act, an Acts peeially adopted to their require- 
ments, is in force. There is a third tenancy 
system in the Santal Parganas where the 
tenancy law is contained in Regulation III of 
1872 and II of 1886 and the record-of-riglits 
prepared in the settlement. “Finally in a small 
part of South Bihar where there is a large 
aboriginal population a special chapter of the 
Bihar Tenancy Act designed to prevent alie- 
nation of land by aborigines is in force. 

Throughout the province a system of periodic 
settlements is in vogue. In these settlements 
the maps and cadastral ledgers arc revised and 
fair rents may be settled. In many districts 
the settlement records are now out of date and 
in one or two it is nearly 40 years since the 
last settlement was undertaken. 

In the greater part of the Santal Parganas 
and in many parts of Chota Nagpur the head- 
men system prevails. The usual practice is 
that the headmen are responsible for the 
collection of the rents and their payment to 
landlords after deduction of a percentage as 
their remuneration. Special steps have been 
taken in the settlements to record the rights 
and duties of the headmen, and the special rights 
and privileges of certain privileged classes of 
tenants among the aboriginals. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector-General of Registration, 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
three Deputy Inspeetors-General and 24 Super- 
intendents. There are also 25 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be Invoked. 
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There are three companies of Unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary eivil duties. There are 
also five platoons of armed police stationed at] 
Patna to serve as a provincial reserve. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 1 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (q. v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 1 
versifies. (?.«.) 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
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stationed. 60 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 630 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Railways, private 
persons, etc. -7,191,877 patients including 
82,680 in-natients were treated in all the dispen- 
saries in 1935. l’he total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Its. 34,91,716. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Itanchi which receives patients 
from Northern India. A similar institution for 
Indians has been opened at Itanchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar, Orissa aud Bengal. A sanitorium at 
Itki in the district of Itanchi lias also been 
established for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
An institute for radium treatment has also been 
established at Patna. Centres for auti-rabie 


„ a Member of the Indian Medical Service, treatment have been started at Patna. 

Under him there are 16 Civil Surgeons who are A medical college has been opened at Patna 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- and the Medical School which was in existence 
tricts at the headquarters of which they aie | at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga. 

The finances of the province have undergone a change owing to the separation of Orissa from 
Bihar, so that it Is not possible to give correct budget figures for Bihar for the year 1930-37. 

ADMINISTRATION. 


Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Garnier Hallctt. 
K.O.S.I., O.I.B., I.O-8.' 

Personal Staff. 

Secretary to Governor , Mr. A. J. Mainwaring, 
C.I.E., I.O.S. 

Military Secretary to Governor, Lieut. I). G. 
Walker, 1st Battalion, D.O.L.l. 

Aide-de-camp— 2nd Lieut. A. 0. Mace Savage, 
1st Battalion, The Queen's Royal Regiment, 
and Lieut. 13. E. Hastings Thomas, 1st 
Battalion Northamptonshire Regiment. 

Honorary A.D. Os, Major M. T» Bates, The 
Chota Nagpur Regiment, A. If. I., Lieut., 
R. P. Yndava, 11 /19th Hyderabad Regiment, 
Rlsaldar Major & Hony. Gapt. Abdul Latif 
Khan Bahadur, I.D.S.M. late 2nd Royal 
Lancers, (Gardner’s Horse). 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sri Krishna Sinlia, Prime 
Minister (Home Affairs.) 

The Hon’ble Mr. Anngrah Narayan Sinha, 
Minister for Finance and Local Self-Govern- 
lont. 


The Hon’ble Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister for 
Education and Development. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Jaglal Chaudhuri. ; Minister 
for Excise and Public Health. 

Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Balm Shivanandan Prashad Mamlal, 

Judicial and Jails. 

Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay, m.l.a.. Revenue 
Appointment and Political. 

Babu Jagat Narayan Lai, m.l.a., Finance and 
Commerce. 

Babu Jimut Balmn Sen, m.l.a., Public Works 
and Irrigation. 

Babu Binbdanand Jha, m.l.a., Local Self- 
Government, Medical and. Public Health. 

GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Lord Sinha of Raipur, P.C., K.o. 1020 I Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson. 

Sir Henry Wheeler, k.o.s.i., K.O.I.E., Sir K '°james’°’ David Sift on, 

.. ,1.0.8.- V 1 K,a.S,I., K.0.I.E,, I.O.S. ., 


Babu Sarangdhar Sinlia, M.L.A., Education 
including Registration. 

Babu Jagjiwan Ram, m.l.a., Development. 
Maulavi Sayoodul Hnque, M.L.A., Excise. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government,, Political and 
Appointment Departments, It. E. ltusscll, 
0.1. E., I.C.8. 

Secretary to Government, Finance Department, 
H. 0. Prior, c.i.e. i.o.s. 

Secretary to Government , Revenue Department 
Ral Bahadur Akliansi (fopi Kishorlal. 
Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 
J. G. Shearer, c.i.e., i.o.s. 

Secretary to Government, P. IF. D., J. G. Powell. 
Dy. Secretary to Government, Irrigation, Captain 

G. F. Hall, c.i.e.. m.c. 

Secretary to Government, Education and Develop- 
ment Departments, S. M. Dliar, i.o.s. 

Secretary, Local-self Government Department,— 
V. K. R. Menon, I.C.S. 

Secretary Legislative Council. — Saiyid Anwar 
Yusuf, Bar-at-law. 

Dy. Secry., Legislative Deplt. — J. A. Samuel, 
Bar-at-law. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, F. R. Blair, m.A. 
Inspector-General of Police, C.T. Brett, C.I.E., I.O.S. 
Conservator of Forests, J. S. Owden . 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, Lfc.-Col. 

H. Stott, o.n.E. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Gol. S. L. Mitra.i. m.s. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. O.R. Uugers. 
Director of Agriculture , Daulat Ram Sethi. 
Director of Industries, V. IC . B. Filial, i.o.s. 
Commissioner of Excise dt I. O. Registration , 
E. 0. Lee, i.o.s. 

Director of Veterinary Services, Major P. 13. Riley. 
Registrar ofGa-operalive Societies, N . Bakshi,i,u.s. 
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BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SPEAKER. 

Tho Hon. Mr. Tliiniday.-ilu Sinha, B.A., LL.B. 
BEIMjTV SPEAKER. 

Mr. Abdul Bari, M.A. 

Elected Members. 


Constituency. 



Namos. 

Patna City ..... ... •• 



Biibu Siirangdhar Sinha. 

Patna Division 



Balm .Ta gat Niirain Dal. 

Tirhut Division 



Balm Vindliyeshwari Prashad Vcrimi. 

Bliagalpur Division 



Balm Upeiulra Nath Mukluu-ji. 

Chota Nagpur Division 



Mr. .Tiinut Biihan Sen. 

Contral Patna 



Balm Indra Dcivan Saran Singh. 

Dinapore 



Balm Shyain Naiulan Sinha. 

Barb . . .... 



Babu Ladoct Sharina alias Shed Bhadrn Ya jee. 

East Bihar .... 



Balm Shyam Narayan Singh. 

Do. 



Balm Ham Prashad. 

South Gaya .. . . .. 



B;ibu Bircndra Bahiidur Sinha. 

Do. 



Balm S. 11. Madlinorat. 

Aurangabad.. 



The Hon. Mr. Anugrah Niirain Sinha. 

Niuva.la .. 



Babu .Tamuna Prashad Sinha. 

Nawada .... . . 



Balm -Bundi Barn. 

North Ga ya .. .. .. 



Balm .Tu gal Kishoro Niirain Sinha. 

Buxar 



Babu Ha i gobind Misra. 

Bliabua .. 



Pandit Gupteshwar Pandey. 

North-East Shahabad ... 



Babu Harinandan Singn. 

East Central Shahnhad .. 



Balm Budlian Itai Verma. 

Do. .... .. 



Babu .Tagjiwan Bam. 

Sasaram 



Balm Harihar Sinha. 

West Saran Sadr . . . . . . 



Babu Biresli Dutt .Sinha . 

East Saran Sadr 



Babu Dwarkaiiatli Thvari. 

North-East Siwan . . 



Babu Narayan Prashad Sinha. 

South-West Shvan . . 



Babu Sliiveshwar Prashad Narayan Sinlia 
Slianita . 

East Gopalganj cum Masliraltli and Marhaura 


Babu Prabliunath Sinlia. 

West Gopalganj 



Pandit Gobinilpati Thvari. 

Do. 



Babu B.ambasawan Babidas. 

North-West Champa ran Sadr 



Balm Ganesh Prashad. 

East Champaran Sadr 



Babu Gomkh Prashad. 

South-West Chiunpai-iiu Sadr 



Balm Harhans Saliay, 

South Bettiali 



Pandit Baidyanath Misra. 

North Bettiali 



Babu Visliwa until Siugln 

Do. 



Balm Balgobind Bliagat. 

JSnst Miizaffarpur Sadr 



Biibu Miihesh Prashad Sinha. 

Do. 



liibu Shiva naudan Bam, 
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Constituency. 

Names. 

West Muzaffarpur Sadr .. .. . . . . . 

Balm Brijnandan Sahi. 

Bast Sitamarlii cum Katra and Minaporo 

The Hon. Mr. Haindayalu Sinlia. 

South-West Ha jipur •• . • . .. 

Balm Rameshwar Prashad Sinlia. 

North-East Hajipur 

Babu Dip Narayan Sinlia. 

North Sitamarhi 

Balm Ttamnandan Sinlia. 

West Sitamarlii 

Babu Haiuashis Thakur. 

North Madhubani .. .. 

Balm Ttajendra Narayan Cliaudhurj. 

South Madhubani . . . . 

Baba Chaturanan Das. 

East Madhubani cwn Bali era 

Balm .Tainna Karjee. 

Darbhanga Sadr .. •• 

Balm Snryyanandan Thakur. 

D 0 • .. .. ». .. .. 

Babu ICeshwar ltarn. 

North-West Samastipur 

Babu Rajesliwar Prashad Naran Sinhn. 

South-East Samastipur . . 

Balm Itameharan Sinlia. 

Bo. . . . . * • . . 

Babu Sunder Malito, 

South Sadr Monghyr . . 

The Hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinlia, 

Bo. . . . . . . » . 

Br. Rnghunandan Prashad, 

North Sadr Monghyr . . . . 

Babu Nirapada Mukharji. 


Balm B.anuTiaritra Singh. 

East Begin' ami .. .. 

Balm Brahmadoo Narayan Singh, 

.Tamili 

Balm Kalika Prashad Singh. 

South Bhagalpur Sadr . . . . 

Balm Merva Lai ,Tha. 

Ninth Bhagalpur Sadr eum Klshangnnj . . 

Tin bn Shivadliari Sinlia. 

Banka . . . . . . . . ... . . 

Babu Harkif liori! Prashad. 

Supaul . . . • . . . . . . • • 

Balm llajendra Misra, 

Madhipura 

Balm Shivanandan Prashad Mandal, 

Bo. .. .. •« .. * * 

Balm Bam Baras Das. 

North-West Punira .... .. .. . ... 

Babu Bariidm Tiwari. 

East Purlieu . . .. . . .. ... 

Balm Kisliore Lai Kuudii. 

South-West Purnoa . . .. . . 

Babu Dheer Narayan Clin nd. 

Bo. . . . . ... ... . . . ■ 

The Hon. Mr. .Taglal Ohnudliuri. 

Deoghar eitM .Tamtara .. .. .... 

Babu Binodauand Jha. 

fiodda . . . . . . . . 

Babu Buddhinath Jlia , 

Santal ParganasVSadr .. .. .. .. 

Balm Bhagbau Chandra Das 

Bo. . . . . .... 

Babu Cliaran Murinu. 

Pakaumwa Rajinahal .. . . .. .. 

Babu Brijlall Bokania. 

Bo. .. .. .. .... 

Mr. Debit Murinu. 

Central Hazariliagh .. .. .. .... 

Balm Krishna Tiallabh Saliay. 

Central Hazaribagh .. .. • • ... 

Babu Hopna Santal. 

(liridih cum Chat.ra . . ... .... . . .J 

Babu Sukhlal Singh. 

Cfiridlh cum Chatra . . •• .. . . . .. . j 

Balm Kara Busadli. 

Ranchi Sadr ■ ... .. . . ... 

iiabu Deolti Nandan Prashad. 

■ Bo. • ■ . . . . . . 

Babu Ram Bhngat. 

Giimia eum Simdega . . .. 

Bara Lai Kandarp Nath Shall Deo. p 

BO. . . . * : . . • * 

Mr. Boniface Lakra. 

kiiunti • . . . . . ...» . . 

Babu Puma Chandra Mitra. 

North-East Palamau ' v./ 

Babu Bajkishore Sinha. 
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North-East Palamau 
South-West Palamau . - 

South Manblniin .. . . .. 

Do. .. ... 

Central Mandhmn .. .. 

I)o. ' .. .. 

North Mandbhum .. .. 

Singhbhum 

Do .. 

Do. 

Patna City .. 

Patna Division 

Tirhut ... .. .. 

Bhngalpur Division .. 

Chota Nagpur Division 
West Patna . . . . 

j East Patna .. 

: East Gaya , . . 

\ West Gaya : . .. ' . . ' . . . . 

Shahabml . . ... 

Satan Sadr, or North Champaran Sadr 
Siwftn . . .. . . 

Gopalganj .. . . . .' ... 

South Champaran Sadr 
Bettiah . . . . .. . . 

Muzaflarpur Sadr .. 

Hajipur .. .. 

Sitamarhi .... 

North-East Darbhanga .. 
North-West Darbhanga 
Central Darbhanga ..... ... 

South Darbhanga .. 

North Mohghyr . . . . .... 

South Mongliyr . . . . . . 

Bhagalpur Sadr mm Banka . . 

Madliipura cum Supanl .. 

Araria . . . . .... 

South Kishanganj .. .. 

N ortli-West Kishanganj ... . 

North-East Kishanganj 
South-East Purnea Sadr .. .. 

North Purnea Sadr . . . . 

South Santa! Praganas 
North Santa! Parganas .. .. 

Dazarihagh . . .. 

Itauchi cum Singhhhum .. .. , 


• . Babu Jitu Bam. 

• • Babu Jadubans Sahay. 

■ • Babu TJpendra Mohan Das Gupta. 

■ • Babu Tika Rain Manjhi. 

. • Kumar Ajit Prashad Singli-Deo. 

■ Babu Gulu Dliopa. 

• Babu Ambika Charan Mallik. 

• Babu Pramatha Bhatasali. 

• Babu Devendra Nath Samanta. 

• Babu Rasilca Ho. 

• Maulvi Syed Jafar Imam. 

• Maulvi Haflz Zafar Hasan. 

• Maulvi Abdul Jalil. 

. Narva b Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khan. 

• Maulvi Saiyid Mohiuddin Ahmad. 

. Mr. Muhammad Yunus. 

. Maulvi Sharfuddin Hasan. 

. Mr. Sayid Najmul Hasan. 

. Maulvi Muhammad Latifur Rahman. 

. Chaudhuri Sharafat Husain. 

. The Hon. Dr. Saiyid Mahamud. 

. Maulvi Muhammad Qasim. 

. Khan Bahadur Saghirul Haque. 

. Maulvi Abdul Majeed. 

. Haflz Shaikh Muhammad Saul. 

. Khan Sahib Muhammad Yakub. 

. Maulvi Badrul Hasan. 

. Mr. Tajamul Husain. 

Mr. Muhammad Sbafl, 

Maulvi Ahmad Gliafoor. 

Maulvi Sayccdul Haque. 

Maulvi Muhammad Salim (alias Bhola Balm) 
Chaudhuri Mahammad Nazirul Hasan. 

Maulvi Saiyid Rafluddin Ahmad Rizvi. 

Mr. Muhammad Mahmud. 

Maulvi Saiyid Muhammad Minatnllah. 

Maulvi Shaikh Ziaur Rahman. 

Maulvi Zainuddin Hassan Mirza. 

Maulvi Shaikh Muhammad Fazlur Rahman. 
Maulvi Muhammad Isiamuddin. 

Maulvi Shaikh Shafiqul ITaque. 

Maulvi Muhammad Tahir. 

Mr. Saiyid Ali Manzar. 

Maulvi Abdul Bari. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid. 

Maulvi Shaikh Ramzan Ali. 
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Constituency. 


Palam.au 

Manbhum 

Patna 

Muzaffarpur Town . • 
Bhagalpur Town ■ • 
Usi.fnn. Gitv . . 


Anglo-Indian . . • - • • 

Patna and Tirhut mm Bhagalpur European ... 

Chhota-Nagpur European 

Indian Christian . . 

The Bihar Chamber of Commerce 

The Bihar Planters’ Association V 

The Indian Mining Association .. .. 

The Indian Mining Federation 

Patna Division Landholders 

Tirhut Division Landholders . . . . 

Bhagalpur Division Landholders . . 

Chhota Nagpur Division Landholders 

Jamshedpur Factory Labour 

Monghyr cum .Tamalpur Factory Labour 
Hnzaribagh Mining Labour 
University . . . . 


Haines, 


Maulvi Shaikh Muhammad Husain, 

Qazi Muhammad Ilyas. 

Srimati Kamakhya Devi, 

Srimati Sharda Kumari Devi. 

Srimati Saraswati Devi. 

Lady Imam. 

Mr. A. II. Hayman, 

Mr. E. 0. Dauby. 

Mr. B .Wilson Haigh, M. I. Chem. E. 

Mr. Ignes Beck. 

Babu Chakreslrwar Kumar Jain. 

Mr. W. H. Meyriek. 

Mr. P. S. Koolari 

Mr. Munindra Nath Mookherjce. 

Dr. Sir Ganosh Dutta Singh. 

Babu Chandreshwar Prashad Narain Sinha, 
fl.T.E. 

Babu Surya Mohan Thakur. 

Babu Raikishore Nath Shah Deo. 

Babu Natha Ram. 

Babu H. B. Chandra. 

Babu Khetra Nath Sen Gupta. 

Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha. 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PRESIDENT. 

The lion. Mr. Rajiva Ran] an Prasad Sinha, M.A. 
Deputy president. 

Mr. Salyid Naqi Imam, Tiarrister-at-Law. 


North Patna Division General . . 

Gaya- General.. .. .. .. 

Sanin am Ohamparan General 
Muzaffarpur General . . 

Darbluuiga General 

Monghyr cum Santal Parganas General . . 
Bhagalpur cum Purnea General . . . . 

Hazaribagh cum Manbhum General 
Ranchi & Palaman cum Singhbhum Gener 
Patna mm Shahahad Muhammadan 
Gaya am Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan. 
Tirhut Dv. Muhammadan .. . . 

Biiagalpur Dv. Muhammadan 
Bihar European . . . . . . . . 

Elected by the Bihar Legislative Assembly 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Nominated , 
Do. 'v . 
Do. 


Ditto 


The Hon. Mr. Rajiva Banjan Prashad Sinha. 
Raja Bahadur Harihar Prashad Narayan Singh. 
Mr. Bishwanath Prashad Narayan Singli. 

Mr. Maheshwar Prashad Narayan Singli. 

Mr. Ganga Nand Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Deonandan Prashad Singh. 

Kumar Ramnand Singh. 

Mr. Bishunlal Singh, 

Mr. Nalini Kumar San. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyiil Muliammad Ismail. 

Mr. Salyid Naqi Imam. 

Mr. Salyid Mobarak All. 

■ Mr. Jamilur Rahman. 

Mr. Alan Campbell Combe. 

Mr. Abdul Ahad Muhammad Noor. 

Rai Brijraj Krishna. 

Mr. Balram Rai. 

Mr. Bansi Lai. 

Mr, Gajindra Narayan Singh. 

Mr. Kamaleshwari Prasad Mandal. 

Mr. Nageshwar Prashad Singh. 

Mr. Puneydeo Sharma. 

Mrt Salyid Muhhmmad Hafeez. 

Rat Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Sniyid Shah Waj 
Hussain. 

Mr. Tribeni Prashad Singli . 

Mr. Gur Sahay Ball. 

Mr, Samuel Purfci. 

Mrs. Malcolm Sinha. 
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Orissa. 


Like Sind, Orissa was constituted a separate 
province on April 1, 1936. If Sind was a separate 
geographical, ethnological and linguistic unit 
inside the administrative boundary of Bombay 
Presidency, the new province of Orissa is the 
result of the amalgamation of various Oriya 
speaking peoples who had till then belonged to 
three separate provinces, viz., Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and the Central Provinces. 

The Oriyas are an intensely patriotic people 
who bear great love for their culture and language. 
They have always opposed any move to dis- 
member the Oriya-speaking tracts for political 
or administrative considerations. The Oriyas 
trace their traditions far back to the days of 
Mahabharata, when there was the ancient 
kingdom of Utkal embracing a wide territory 
now known as Orissa. Through successive 
conquests and annexations in known history, 
the Oriyas passed through varying fortunes, until 
at the time of the Mogliul conquest the Orissa 
Country was broken up, and the people 
gradually lost race consciousness, although 
common language and literature continued to 
act as a link. 

Race consciousness was revived with the 
spirit of education under the British regime and 
after the great famine of 1866, Sir Stafford 
Nortlicote suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal. The proposal was turned down, 1 
but the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
niove persisted and gave rise to a series of 
demands. 

History of Separation. 

The agitation for the unification of Oriya 
tracts first obtained official recognition in 1903 
when the Government of India accepted the 
principle of bringing in the scattered sections 
of the Oriya speaking population under a single 
administration. About the same time, tlrere was 
brought into existence the Utkal Union Confer- 
ence, which carried on a sustained agitation 
to unify the Oriyas. 

The first stage of success was achieved in 1912 
when the area of modern Orissa was separated 
from Bengal and amalgamated with Bihar to 
form what came to he known as the province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Although the status of 
Orissa in the province of Bihar and Orissa was 
much better than before, the advocates of Oriya 
unity continued to press their claim for the 
formation of Orissa into a distinct /Admini- 
strative Unit. The late Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford saw the justice of the Oriyas* claim 
and generally favoured the redistribution of 
provinces on a linguistic basis for the success of 
responsible government. They leftit, however, 
to the provincial governments concerned to 
formulate opinions and make concrete proposals 
after the advent of the Montford constitution 
in 1910. 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council] 
endorsed the idea of amalgamation, but the 
Madras Council held an inconclusive debate. 
The Madras Government was against the 
surrender of any of its territory, while the 
0. P. Government had an open mind. 

The Government of India then appointed 
what is called the Philip-Buff Committee to 
make local inquiries with a view fco ascertaining 
the attitude of Oriya speaking people In the 
north of Madras Presidency oq tgp question of 


tneir union with Orissa. Messrs. U. L. Phui] 
and A. C. Duff reported that there was “ a 
genuine, long standing and deep seated desire 
on the part of the educated Oriya classes of the 
Oriya speaking tracts for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one administration”. 

The next stage came with the appointment 
of the Simon Commission in 1927. A sub- 
committee of the commission presided over by 
Major Attlee recommended the creation of a 
separate administrative unit for Orissa, agreeing 
with the Oriyas’ contention that, under the 
autonomous conditions proposed by the Com- 
mission, the Oriyas would lie an ineffective 
minority in Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and the C. P. 

Round Table Conference. 

When the idea of a federation of autonomous 
units dawned at the first Bound Table Confer- 
ence, the Oriyas’ demand was presented bn a 
crystallised form by the Maharaja (then Baja) 
of Parlakimedi, who asked for a separate 
province for Orissa. “ Wo want a province of 
our own,” he said, “ on the basis of language 
and race so that we can be a homogeneous unit 
with feelings of contentment and peace, to 
realise, and be benefit ted by, the projected 
reforms and look forward to tlie day when the 
United States of India will consist of small 
federated States based on common language and 
race.” 

The Oriyas’ demand derived adventitious 
support from the strength .of the- Muslim claim 
forthe constitution of Siiul ns a separate province. 
Those who backed up the ease of Sind could not 
oppose Oriyas' claim, which, therefore, came 
to be recognised at the .Bound Table Conference. 

In September 1981, the Government of India 
appointed the O’Donnell Committee to examine 
and report on the financial and other consequ- 
ences of setting up a separate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations regard- 
ing the boundaries in the event of separation. 
The Committee recommended the creation of a 
new province ineluding the Orissa division, Annul, 
the Kliariar Zamindari of the Raipur district 
and the greater part of the Ganjam 'district 
and the Vizagapatam agency tract. According 
to the Committee, the new Orissa province 
was to have an area of 82,681 square, miles and 
a population of about 8,174,01)0 persons. On 
the question of financial and other consequences 
of separation, the Committee made recommenda- 
tions generally bn the lines of the. Sind Committee, 

In January 1936, an Order-ln-Conneil was 
issued by His Majesty’s Government constituting 
Orissa as a separate province to be brought 
into line with other provincial units on the 
inauguration of Provincial Autonomy on April 
1, 1937. 

Extent of Province. 

The following are the areas comprised in the 
new province of Orissa : — 

1. That portion of the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa which was known as the Orissa 
Division thereof. 

2. Areas transferred from the ..President**''' 

of Madras ; — 

(i) The Ganjam Agency Tracts ; 

(it) The following areas in this non- Agency 
portion, of the Ganjam district, yiz„ the talulm 
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of Ghumsur, Aska, Simula, Rod ala and Chatra- 
pur, bo much of the taluks of lehapur and 
Berhampur as lies to the north and west of the 
boundary line ; 

(iii) So much of the Parlakimedi Estate as 
lies to the north arid east of tire said line;. and 

(i») The following areas in the Yixagapatam 

district, that is to say, the Jeypore (Tm 

Estate- and so much of the Pottangi ta 
not included in that estate. 

3. Areas transferred from the Central 
Provinces : — 

(i) The Khariar Zainindari in the Raipur 
district; and 

(-! i) 'J’ho Padamptir Tract in the Bilaspur 
district, that is to say, the detached portion of 
that district consisting of 54 villages of Chandra- 
pui'-Padampur estate and also of the following 
7 villages, viz., Kuhakunda, Badimal, Panch- 
jmdaia (Soda), Barhampura (Malgnzari), 
Panchpurugla (Palsada), Jogni and Thalcurpal, 
tJogni.) 

Agriculture. 

Agriculturally and 'industrially, Orissa is a 
backward region. It has suffered as the result 
of being tacked to one or other of many provinces 
for administrative purposes. This explains why 
'.there are no big factories in Orissa, although 
there are a large number of indigenous cottage 
industries bespeaking the people’s artisanship. 
Among the cottage industries may he mentioned 
hundloom industries, brass, bell metal, silver 
filigree, cutlery, wood and. paper pulp and horn 
articles. Sugarcane and jute are' two important 
commercia l crops in Orissa, and areas under both 
these are already increasing. The Orissa 
forests can supply a large quantity of valuable 
timber and fuel.' Fisheries too are an im- 
portant-industry of Orissa. The two valuable 
-sources of supply, are the extensive Chilka lake 
and Puri where on an average 9,000 maunds of 
cured fish and 50,000 inauuds of uncured fish 
respectively are exported to Calcutta every year. 

The chief mineral resources of Orissa arc iron, 
coal, limestone, manganese and mica. Iron 
ore Is mostly found in Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, 
and .Bonai, all States. The deposits in this area 
are remarkable for the enormous quantity 
of extremely .'rich ore they contain. 
More than 00 per cent, of the ore extracted in 
India coiues f rom those areas of Orissa for which j 
tlleiro is a ready demand from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works in Jamshedpur and Messrs, Bird 
<ft Co, of Calcutta. Orissa cannot boast of such 
extensive coal mines as those of Bengal and 
.'lilhar, but coal has been found in - Angola, | 
Bambalpur and in the states of Gangpura, 
Talcher and Athnuillik. Talcher has the largest 
coalfields ami they are being progressively 
exploited. The Agricultural anil the Industries 
Departments which remained under the control 
of tlie Revenue Commissioner till November 
193(5 was taken over by the Director of Develop- 
ment-. A Deputy Director of Agriculture was 
appointed for Orissa. By the amalgamation 
of the ex-Madras and ex-Central Provinces 
areas 15 additional factories were added to 
those already in Orissa Division and four fish: 
curing yards with their staff were - transferred 
from the Madras Presidency. 


Administration. 

Sir John Austin Hubback, K.O.S.I., was ap- 
pointed to be the first Governor of the infant 
province of Orissa. 

Under paragraph 10 of the Order in Council, 
the Patna High Courtis the High Court for the 
Province. To enable the High Court to hear 
on Circuit, cases of the Ex-Madras and ex-Central 
Provinces areas, Clause 35 of the Letters Patent 
was amended by Regulation XII of 1930. 
A new Court of an Agency Sub-Judge at Jcypur, 
a Muusif’s Court at Nawapara and three addition- 
al Criminal Courts, consisting of a District 
Magistrate’s Court and two subdi visional 
Magistrate’s Courts, were established in 1930. 

The Cadre of the Indian Civil Service was 
provisionally fixed at 17 including 13 superior 
posts and 4 inferior posts. As it was considered 
undesirable to form a separate Cadre for such 
a small number the Cadre is joint with Bihar. 

In the elections under the new Reforms the 
Congress secured complete majority of seats 
in the Assembly. 

The first general elections under the consti- 
tution which established Orissa as a separate 
province resulted in a clear majority for the 
Congress Party. In a house of 56 the Congres 
counted 36 as its adherents. The Governor 
thereupon summoned the leader of the Congress 
Party to form a Ministry, but the latter, in 
obedience to the directions of the party head- 
quarters, declined unless ho were given certain 
assurances by the Governor. (See chapter on 
Indian National Congress). After a prolonged 
controversy this point was amicably settled, and 
the Congress Party leader formed a Cabinet. 
Late in 1937, the legislature decided that Cuttack 
should bo the capital of the province. 

Ear the first six months the Governor 
authorised the revenue and expenditure of the 
province, but in September 1037 the new Ministry 
formally presented a budget for the remaining 
half of the year. The real handiwork of the 
Cabinet is to be seen in the budget for 1938-39 
Which was presented on March i, 1938, by the 
Hon. Mr. Biswanath Das. 

The following is a summary of the budget :• — 
(In Thousands of Rupees). 

— Deficit. 

Receipts Expenditure + Surplus 
1937-38 (Budget 

Estimates) . . 1,89,57 1,84,37 +520 

1937- 38 (Revised 

Estimates), ... 1,90,53 1,85,72 +481 

1938- 39 (Budget 

Estimates) .. 1,92,08 1,94,50 —248 

Expenditure charged to revenue was expected 
to amount in 1938-39 to Rs. 1,94,56,000. The 
principal expenditure heads were “ civil works ” 
Rs. 32,10,000 ; “ General Administration ” 

30,42,000; ’‘Education” Rs. 26,50,000; and 
’’ Police *.’ Rs. 23,61,000. 

Receipts other than revenue were estimated at 
Rs. 2,99,14,000 and expenditure not charged to 
Revenue at Rs. 2,86,03,000, the net receipt being 
Rs. 13,11,000 of which Rs. 3,70,000 were net 
[receipts (including opening balance) on account 
of State Provident Funds, General Police Fund 
and Local Fund and Civil Deposits. 

It was estimated that the year 1937-38 would 
begin with an opening balance of Rs. 12,55,000 
Actually the year opened with a balance of 
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its. 22,31,001), including a balance of Rs. 3,12,000, 1 
earmarked lor particular items of expenditure. | 

The revised estimate of revenue for 1037-38 
was Its. 1,00,53,000 against tlio budget estimate 
of Bs. 1,89,57,000 or Its. 06,000 more than was 
anticipated. On the other side of the account, 1 
tiie revised estimate of expenditure debitable to 
revenue was Its. 1,85,72,000 against Bs. | 
1,84,37,000 originally estimated, i.e., expenditure 
is Its. 1.35 lakhs more than was originally 
estimated. 

The revised estimate of closing balance for 
1937-38, was 1,53,000. 

The closing balance for 1938-39 was expected 
to be Bs. 9,10,000, the total receipts and expen- 
diture being Bs. 4,89,69,000 and Bs. 4,80,59,000' 
respectively. The closing balance includes de- 
posit account for fund for Orissa Buildings, 
Famine Belief Fund, etc. 

Some of the features of the budget for 1938-39 
(which showed, a deficit of 11s. 2 lakhs and_48j 
thousand) are grants for Bural Reconstruction 
(Bs. 4,50,000 for three years); stipends for 
Harijans and hill tribes, (recurring expenses of 
Bs. 4,645) ; recurring grants to local bodies for 
primary education as compensation for the 
abolition of fees in North Orissa Primary Schools 
(Bs. 5,155) ; non-recurring grants for the im- 
provement of cocoanut cultivation (Bs. 1,850) 
a lump sum grant of Bs. 24,000 to the All-India 
Village Industries Association for the Cottage 
Industries Institute; creation of a temporary 
division for drainage and ilood control work 
(Bs. 29,400) and grant for the Flood Enquiry 
Committee In Orissa (Bs. 10,000). 

A smaller revenue is expected on the Provincial 
Excise account, as it is part of the policy of the 
Government to reduce consumption of opium 
and In this connection, the anti-opium eam- 
puign will be taken up in the district of Balasore. 

The Ministry also granted a remission of As. 12 
per acre in water rates in North Orissa, curtailed 
expenditure under the head “Police” and 
provided more money for Education, Public 
Health, Agriculture and Civil Works. 


“We are now exploring the possibility of 
diverting the Mahanadi water for the purposes 
of irrigation ; if found feasible it will bo. useful 
both in increasing the productivity of soil and 
minimising floods,” said Mr. iliswanth Has, in 
presenting the budget. “ Bigger industries 
have not escaped our attention. An earnest 
endeavour is being made to start a sugar factory 
in the flood-affected area to encourage cultivation 
of sugar-cane, proved to be flood-resisting. 
Opening of a paper factory in Samhalpur District 
by Messrs. Birla Brothers and a factory for 
manufacturing chemicals at Cuttack will no 
doubt absorb many unemployed hands and 
will give impetus to industrialisation. One and 
half lakhs have been allotted in current budget 
to help these endeavours.” 

Referring to rural developments the Premier 
said : “ A three-year programme has been 
chalked out to provide annually one thousand 
wells. Necessary provision had been made in 
the budget. The question of reviving village 
services and putting them on statutory basis is 
under examination. Steps have been taken to 
train village cow-herds for improving animal 
husbandry in rural areas. The Chaukidari 
(system is also under examination. It is the 
desire of the Government to see that this smallest 
unit of village: administration is ascertained and 
the same is vested with responsibilities of village 
welfare, sanitation and upkeep of village ser- 
vices. Time has come when important villages 
should have village courts. 

The Government have reduced irrigation cess, 
which affects existing income from irrigation in 
North Orissa by Bs. 1,38,000, Grazing fees 
throughout the province have been reduced by 
half. School fees in all elementary schools in 
North Orissa will he abolished so as make pri- 
mary education free.” 

Legislation calculated to improve the lot of 
the agriculturists, to reform the land tenure and 
to promote the welfare of the masses was under- 
taken by the Ministry in the past year. It has 
also been decided that Orissa should have a 
University of it own. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 131,557 sq. miles, 
of which 80,037 are British territory proper, 
17,808 (viz. Berar) held on perpetual lease 
from H E.H. the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population(1931) 
is 15,323,058 in 0. P. British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts of the Central Provinces passed 
under Britisli control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H.E.n. the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E.H.the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi- 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
lbs precipitous Southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest- covered hills and deep 
water-out ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep ” 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
Important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. proper. The Eastern 
half ofthe plainlies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “ lake country ” of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reaching rice country of 
Ohattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. The south- 
east of the 0, P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The States of Bastar and Kankar 
lie in this region. Berar lies to the south 
west of the C. P. and its chief characteristic is 
its rich- black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community, Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
Goods and other primitive tribes and. these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home. 
But successive waves of immigration flowed into 
the province from all sides. The early inhabi- 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests 
and hills, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the wholepopulation of the Central Provinces 
being found in large numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the South-east. The 
main divisions of the newcomers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province. Hindi 


brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peoples 
of the North, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi in Berar and the West and Centre of 
the Central Provinces. Hindi is spoken by 
56 per cent, of the population and is the lingua 
\ franca. Marathi by 31 per cent, and Condition 
7 per cent. The effects of invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of . Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 
invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 

less civilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir Bichard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which 33 assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is Settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. 16,090 square miles of the .0, P. is 
Government Reserved forest; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,339 square miles, 
the total forest area being one-sixth of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent, of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation; for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 83 per cent., while the 
average figure for the Berar Districts is as high 
as 93 per cent. The cultivated area has extend- 
ed almost continuously except for the tempor- 
ary checks caused by bad seasons. Bice is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, covering nearly 30 per cent, of the cropped 
area. Wheat comes next with over 15 per cent., 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-seeds with nearly 50 per cent,, and cotton 
nearly 8 per cent. In Berar cotton occupies 
41 per cent. Next comes juar and then pulses 
and other cereals and oil seeds of the cropped 
area, jowar covers 36 per cent., then wheat 
and oilseeds. In agriculture more than half 
the working population is female. 
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Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest dcvelcp- 
jncnt except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Farsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. The total amount, of Indian 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
years 1935-36 and 1936-37 was 163,389 and 
201,105 maunds, respectively. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1936 employed 
14,834 persons and raised 568,806 tons. Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 1,507,986 
tons and 12,731 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kind 
legally so described was 1,033 in 1936, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 63, 1S6. 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor 
who is appointed by the Crown. He 
is assisted by seven Secretaries and four Under 
Secretaries. Under the provisions of the Govt, of 
India Act, 1935, the administration: is conducted 
by a Governor with a council of ministers, 
chosen and summoned by him and sworn as 
members of the council. 

This Province which has a unicameral Legisla- 
ture, consists of 112 members distributed as 
follows : — 

Class of constituency or constituencies—- 
General Urban .. . . • • 10"] No.seats. 

U4 

Gencralllnral . . . . . . 74 j 

Muhammadan Urban 
Muhammadan Rural 
Women 
Anglo-Indian 
European , . . . 

Backward areas & Tribes 
Commerce . . 

Landholders ; 

Labour . . 

University 

Of the 84 General seats 20 seats are reserved 
for members of the Scheduled castes. 

The G.P. are divided for administrative 
purposes into three divisions and Berar consti- 
tutes a division. Each of these is controlled by a 
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Commissioner . The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Director of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
General of Registration, and Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branches. The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfarp of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Mandla, 
Drug and Balaghat where there are Assistant 
Surgeons) who is generally also Superintendent 
of the District .Tail except at Central Tails at 
Nagpur and Tubbulpore and District Tails 
at Raipur, Narsinghpur, Amraoti and Akola 
where there are -whole time Superintendents 
and whose work is also in various respects 
supervised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, Including a few. Anglo- 
Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildars. or members of the Subordinate 
service- The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils. the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 

Justice. 

The High Court of Judicature at Nagpur, 
which was established in January 1936, is the 
highest court of appeal in civil cases, and also the 
highest court of criminal appeal and revision 
for the Central Provinces and Berar including 
proceedings against European British subjects 
and persons jointly charged with Eupopean 
British subjects. 

Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges (9 in number) each 
of whom exercises civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in: a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or more Revenue districts. The civil staff 
below the District and Sessions Judge consists 
of Subordinate Judges of the first and 
second class . 
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Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 

under the Punjab Municipal Act and- the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the C. P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees. 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
bo have taken root successfully. The larger 
towns have municipalities, there being 79 such 
bodies in the Province. 

Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 as amended in 1931 
there Is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district excepting 
Eoshangabad, Ohhindwara and Saugor districts 

each of which has two district councils. The local 

board consists of elected representatives of circle 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding in numbers one-fourth of 
the board, and the constitution of the district 
council is a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of 
members other than Government servants, 
nominated by Government; 

The district councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and local boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Office 
Bearers of all the district councils and witli few 
exceptions of local boards also are non-officials. 

Rural education .sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
egltimate charge upon the District Council funds. 

The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed in the year 1920. So far 945, Pan- 
chayats have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of tho Panchayat 
system. This post was kept vacant on account 
of financial stringency for more than two years. 

It has now been filled in with effect from the 
24th May 1933. 

Public Works. 

The Publio Works Department, which com- 
prises Buildings and Roads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Chief Engineer 
who is also Secretary to tho Government. There 
are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches. 
The Province is well served by a network of 
roads, but in a number of cases they are nob fully 
bridged and are therefore impassable to traffic 
at times during the rains. 

State irrigation was introduced early ia the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission I 
(1901-03). During the last thirty-seven years j 
a sum of Rs. 7 .25 crores has been expended I 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which I 


the more Important are the Wainganga, Tandu/a, 

I Mahanadi, ICharung and Maniari canals. 

Three works, viz., the Mahanadi andWainganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have all failed to justify their classifica- 
tion in that category and have now been trans- 
ferred to the unproductive list. The conditions 
in the province are such that irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction is justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine. The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 315,000 acres, mainly rice and the income 
from tlieso works more than covers the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and 
management. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whoso jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District, Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 924 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
i isturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 

Education. 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Deputy Director of 
Public Instruction, a Registrar, Education 
Department and Secretary, High School Edu- 
cation Board, four Inspectors and two Inspec- 
tresses who in their turn are assisted by nine 
Assistant Inspectors and four Assistant Inspec- 
tresses. Schools are divided into (a) schools for 
general education and (6) schools for special 
education. The latter are schools in which 
instruction is given in a special branch of techni- 
cal or professional education. The main divi- 
sion of schools for general education is into Pri- 
mary and Secondary. In the Primary Schools 
the teaching is conducted wholly in the vema- ; 
cular and these schools are known as Vernacular : 

: Schools. The Secondary Schools are divided 
| into Middle and High Schools. The former may A 
be either Vernacular Middle Schools in which 
instruction is given (a) wholly in tho vernacular 
or (b) mainly in tlio vernacular with an option 
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to take English as an additional language, or 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools in which in- 
struction is given both in English and the Verna- 
cular. In the High School classes instruction 
until recently was given in English but the verna- 
cular was adopted as the medium of instruction 
at the beginning of the school year 1922-23. 
For the convenience of pupils whose mother 
tongue is not a recognised vernacular of 
the locality a few English medium classes 
are still maintained. For administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
to their management into schools (under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies). The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type. 
They are "recognised ” by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they 
are otherwise eligible. Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to hiive acquired 
“ recognition,” Their pupils may not appear as 
candidates at any of the prescribed examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department. 

Primary Education is under the control of 
District Councils and Municipal Committees. 
The Primary Education Act empowers local 
authorities to introduce compulsion and this is 
in force in several areas. 

Higher Education is under the control of 
Nagpur University of which the following are 
constituent colleges : — at Nagpur, Morris College, 
the College of Science, Hislop College, City 
College, the Agriculture College, the University 
College of Law, Central College for women, at 
Jubbulpore, Robertson College, Hitkami City 
College, Spence Training College (for teachers), 
Hitkami Law College, at Amraoti, King] 
Edward College, at Wardha, Wasudev Arts 
College and at Raipru, Rajkumar College. 
There are also an Engineering School and a 
Medical School at Nagpur and a Technical 
Institute at Amraoti. 

Secondary Education is under the control of 
the Board of High School Education, on which 
the University is represented. The High 
School certificate awarded by the Board qualifies 
for entrance to the Univeristy. 

Medical. 

The medical and public health services of the 
province are ■respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has made some progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made i n 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of » Medical School at Nagpur in 
1914 supplied a long-felt need. The principal 


medical institutions are the Mayo Hospital 
at Nagpur, opened in 1874 with accommo- 
dation for 222 in-patients ; the Victoria Hospital 
at Jubbulpore, opened in 1886 with accommo- 
dation for 177 in-patients ; the Daga Memorial 
(Dufferin) Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children's Hospital at 
J ubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and can together accommodate for 270 
in-patients. In addition to the existing hospitals 
for women at Chhiadwara, Khandwa and 
Murtizapur a new hospital for women has 
recently been opened at Khamgaon and at all 
distt. head-quarters where no separate women’s 
hospitals exist. Sections have been opened at the 
Main Hospitals for the treatment of women by 
women. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1923, the Irwin Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at Jubbul- 
pore in 1926, and the Silver Jubilee Hospital at 
Raipur in 1928. In accordance with recent 
policy, 130 out of 190 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies. The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. 
Vaccination is compulsory in nearly all Munici- 
pal towns in the Province. The Central Pro- 
vinces Vaccine Institute at Nagpur was opened 
in 1913. 

Finances. 

Under the Niemeyer Settlement accompanying 
the new constitution the province derives a 
net benefit of about Rs. 18# lakhs a year, which 
has been taken into account in the section of the 
estimates. The Niemeyer benefit is in the Shape 
of (1) remission of outstanding debt for past 
revenue deficits (Rs. 67 .34 lakhs); (ii) remission 
and cancellation against decentralised balances 
of pre-1921 Irrigation debt (Rs. 371.61 lalchs) 
and (iii) and accommodation by consolidation of 
outstanding balances of pre-autonomy debt due 
to the Central Govt, on long term repayment 
(3 .30 crores). This is the first year in which the 
province has raised a permanent public loan of 
Rs. 50 lakhs forming part of the combined issues 
! of five provinces for repaying short term loan 
of 1936-37 from the Central Govt, and financing 
a part of the current capital programme. As a 
result of the debt remission and cancellation 
and decentralisation of balances, the province 
has been relieved of a total liability of about 
Its. 439 lakhs out of the outstanding pre-autdno- 
my debt of Rs. 815 lakhs, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 376 lakhs. Including the fresh loan of 
Rs. 50 lakhs contracted during the year the total 
outstanding debt at the close of the year will be 
Rs. 426 lakhs. In addition the province has 
an unfunded liability of Rs. 214 lakhs consisting 
of provident fund deposits of local funds and 
civil deposits ete. In view of the continued fall 
of Stamp revenues, ascribed to the operation of 
debt conioliation boards, step have been taken 
to Increase revenue and have resulted in an 
improvement of Rs. 3 lakhs. The search for 
administrative economy also continues. Al- 
though the budget is balanced, the dependence 
of the province on one or two major sources of 
revenue is a point of weakness and schemes of 
new taxation necessary for financing prohibition 
and other ameliorative and development measu- 
res are being worked out. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Extraordinary items. 
Extraordinary receipts 

Total Provincial 'Revenue . , 


Estimated Revenue for 1936- 
Principal Heads of Revenue, 


Taxes on Income , 

Salt 

Land Revenue 
Excise 
Stamps 
Forest . . 

Registration 
Receipts under— 

Motor Vehicle Taxation Act 
Other Taxes & duties 


2,50,27,000 

66.43.000 

49.30.000 

49.07.000 
5,65,000 

4,00,000 

32,000 


Irrigation. 

Irrigation, Navigation,. Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts are 

kept .. 3,43,000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 
kept . . 1,06,000 


Total 


Miscellaneous. 


4,49,000 


Civil Administration. 
Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police • ■ 

Education 

Medical .. 

Public Health .. .. 

Agriculture .. .. .. 

Veterinary .. .. 

Co-operative Credit 
Industries . . .. 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Total .. 
Civil Works. 


Debt Heads. 

Debt, Deposits and Advauces — 

Permanent Debt 50,00,000 

Floating Debt 6,51,000 

Famine Relief Fund .. .. 3,79,000 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt . . . . 1,35,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 8,000 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 

Tramway 29,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 

Fund 3,85,000 

Other Accounts .. .. .. 5,07,000 

Advances Repayable . . . . 4,93,000 

Miscellaneous Govt. Accounts . . 4,000 

Loans & Advances by Provincial 

Governments 28,52,000 

Net Receipts under other debts, 

Deposits and Remittances .. 14,27,000 

Total Debt Heads .. 1,18,70^000 

Total Revenue and Receipts .. 6,93,54,000 
f Ordinary 23,15,000 

Opening balance-^ Famine Relief 

l Fund .. 2,88,000 


5,15,001 

1,81,000 

2.79.000 

6.80.000 

78.000 

85.000 
2,94,000 

74.000 

18.000 

32.000 

71.000 


23,07,000 


Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 4,000 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 44,000 

Stationery and Printing . . 47,000 

Miscellaneous .. .. .. 5,32,000 


Total 


6,27,000 


Grand Total 6,19,57,000 

Estimated Expenditure tor 1937-38. 

Direct Demands on the Revenue, 

Land Revenue .. ... V, 18,39,000 

Provincial Excise .. .. .. 9,58,000 

Stamps . . .. ... . . 1,12,000 

Forest .. .. .. .. 37,57,000 

Registration . . . . . . 1,98,000 

Charges on Account of Motor Vehi- 
cles Taxation Act . . .. 43,000 

Total 69,07,000 


Irrigation. 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Interest on Works for which 
Capita! Accounts are kept 
Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary Re- 
venues . . . . 

Total 


82,000 

27,60,000 
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JSSTIMATIfD Expenditure FOB 1937-38— contd. 

Ra. 

Irrigation — contd. 

Capital Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Revenue. — 

Construction of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 
Works.— 

A. — Financed from Famine 

Insurance Grants . . 

B. — Financed from Ordinary 


Revenue . . . . . . 5,000 


Total . . 5,000 


Debt Services. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt and 
other obligations . . . . 9,43,000 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt .. ., 1,85,000 


Total . . 8,08,000 


Civil Administration. 

General Administration .. 71,46,000 

Administration of Justice . . .. 27,71,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 9,08,000 

Police .. .. .. .. 61,43,000 

Scientific Departments . . . . 26,000 

Education .. .. .. .. 55,93,000 

Medical.. .. .. .. 16,99,000 

Public Health .. .. .. 3,86,000 

Agriculture •• . . 10,18,000 

Veterinary .. .. .. 5,11,000 

Co-operative Credit , , . 2,83,000 

Industries . . . . . - 3,00,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 1,11,000 


Total . , 2,68,95,000 


Civil Work*. j 

Civil Works .. ... ■ .. 63,11,000 j 

Miscellaneous . 

Famine Relief ... .. .. .. 4,000 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions ,, .. .. .. 40,38,000 

Stationery and Printing .. .. 5,07,000 

Miscellaneous .. .. ... 8,20,000 


Total : 53,69,000 


.. 4,74,07,000) 


Capital Expenditure — 

Rs. 

Principal Revenue heads — 

Forest and other Capital outlay 
not charged to Revenue- 
Forest Capital outlay . . 

2,000 

Capital account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment, and 
Drainage Works not charged 
to Revenue — 

Construction of Irrigation Works 

40,000 

Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue 

16,27,000 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

Payments of Commuted Value of 
Pensions 

5,19,000 

Total . . 

21,90,000 

Debt Heads. 

Deposits and Advances — 

Loans from the Central Govern- 
ment 

48,32,000 

Famine Relief Fund 

6,41,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 

2,33,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 

17,000 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 

2,000 

Other Accounts 

9,01,000 

Advances Repayable .. 

4,97,000 

loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government 

28,50,000 

Total Debt Heads . . 

99,73,000 

Total Expenditure and Disburse- 
ments 

5,95,70,000 

f Ordinary 

23,61,000 

Closing balance «( Famine Relief 
t Fund 

26,000 

Grand Total .. 

6,18,57,000 



Revenue Surplus .. 

+ 77,000 


Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Francis Wylie, k.o.s.i., o.t.e., 
1 , 0 . 8 , 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Dr. N. B. Khare, b.a,, m.d„ sr.n.A. 
The Hon’ble Pundit R. S. Shukla, b.a., M.B., 
M,Ii.A. 

The Hon’ble Pandit D. P. Misra, b.a., 

M.Ij.A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, Bar-at-Law, 
M.Ii.A, 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. K. Mehta, b.a., ix.b., m.b.a. 
The Hon’ble Mr. P. B. Gole, b.a., bx.b. 


For rounding . . .. 

Total Provincial Expenditure 
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financial Commissioner. 

Mr. N. .T. Houghton, O.i.e., I.O.S. 

Secretary to the governor, 

C. P. and Berar. 

Mr. B. N. Banerjee, i.c.s. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary, Mr. C. M. Trivedi, cj.e., O.b.e., 
i.c.s. 

Financial Secretary and Secretary, Public Works 
Department, Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, O.I.E., i.c.s. 

Local Self Government Secretary, Mr. G. S. 
Bhaljii, I.O.S. 

Revenue Secretary, Mr. 0. .T. W. Lillie, i.c.s. 

Settlement Secretary, Mr. P. S. Ban, I.O.S. 

Legal Secretary, Mr. C. B. Hemeon, i.o.s. 

Education Secretary, Mr. M, Owen, H.se., i.e.s. 

Secretary, Public Works Department ( Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branch), Mr. H. A. 
Hyde, M.o., c.l. E. 

Heads oe Departments. 

Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Records, Registrar-General of Births, Death 
and Marriages and Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration, Mr. P. S. Bail, i.c.s. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Mr. 0. E. C, Cox, 


Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps, Mr. P. S. Ban, i.o.s. 

Commissioner of Income Tux, Bai Bahadur K. 
P. Verma, B.A. 

Postmaster-General, Khan Bahadur Eamajan 
All. 

Accountant-General, Mr. B. K. Ohatterjee, M.A. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lieutenant-Colonel 
N, S. Jatar, D.S.Q., m.e.o.s. (Eng,), e.R.C.p. 
(Loud,), x.M. & s. (Bom.), i.m.s. 
Inspector-General of Police, Sir Chartes Chitham> 

0. 1.E„ j.r. 

Director of Public Instruction, Mr. M. Owen> 

M.SC., I.E.S. 

Lord Bishop, The Bevd. A. O. Hardy, m.a. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, Col. D. M. 

Bai, M.C., M.D., (Edin.) M.E.O.E., I.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Major S. N. Makand, 

1. M.S. 

Director of Agriculture, J. C. Mr. McDougall, 
m.a., b.sc. (Edin.), i.A.s. 

Director of Veterinary Services, Mr. Jagdeo Slngli 
Garewal, m.e.o.V.s., I.V.s. 

Director of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Mr. 0. C. Desai, i.c.s. 


Chief Commissioners. 
Colonel E. K. Elliot 
Lieut-Colonel ,T. IC. Spence ( Officiating ) 
B. Temple {Officiating) .. . . 

Colonel E. IC. Elliot .. 

3. S. Campbell ( Officiating ) 

B. Temple . , .. 

.T. S. Campbell (Officiating) 

B. Temple 


J.'h. Morris, o.s.i. ( Officiating ) 


1862 

1863 

1864 
1864 

1865 
1865 
1867, 
1867 


f ... : - Confirmed 27th May 1870. 

Colonel B. H. Keatinge, V.O., O.S.I. (Offg.) 1870 

J. H. Morris, O.s.i. 1872 

C. Grant (Officiating) 1870 

J. H. Morris, O.S.I. .. .. .. 1879 

W. B. Jonas, o.s.i. . . . . . . 1883 

C. H. T. Crostlnvaite (Officiating) . . 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

J). Fitzpatric (Officiating) . . .. .. 1885 

J. W. Neil (Officiating) . . .. .. 1887 

A. Mackenzie, O.S.I. 1887 

R. J. Crostlnvaite (Officiating) .. .. 1880 

Until 7th October 1889. 

J. W. Neill (Officiating) . . . . . . 1890 

A. P, MacDonell, O.S.I 1891 

J. Woodburn, O.S.I. (Officiating) . . . . 1893 

Confirmed 1st December 1893. 

Sir C. J. Lyall, O.S.I., k.o.i.e 1895 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibetson, O.S.I. . . 1898 

„ Sir A. H. L. Fraser, k.o.s.i. 

(Officiating) . . . . 1899 

Confirmed 6th March 1902. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Hewett, O.S.I., 

0.1.13. (Officiating) 1902 

Confirmed 2nd November 1903. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. S. P. Lely, O.S.I., 

" o.i.E. (Officiating) .. .. . . 1904 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. 0. Miller, O.S.I. . . 1905 

S. Ismay, o.s.i. (Officiating) . . . . 1906 

Until 2nd October 1906. 

F. A. T. Phillips, i.o.s. (Officiating) .. 1907 

Until 24th March 1907. Also from 
20th May to 21st November 1909. 

The Hon’ble Sir B. H. Craddock, K.O.S.I., 

i.c.s 1907 

„ Mr. H. A. Crump, o.s.i., I.o.s. 1912 
Sub. pro tern from 26tlx January 1912 
to 16th February. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. W. Fox-Strangways, 

o.s.i., I.O.S. (Sub pro tern)., 1912 

,, Sir B. Bobertson, K.o.s.i., 

C.T/E. I.O.S. . . . . 1912 

„ Mr. H.’ A. Crump, o.s.i., 

I.O.S. (Officiating) .. 1914 

„ Sir B. Bobertson, K.O.S.I., I.O.S. 1914 
„ Sir Frank George Sly, 

K.O.S.I., I.O.S. . . . . 1919 


Governors, 
H. E. Sir Frank Sly, k.o.s.i.. i. 
E. Sir Montagu Butler, 
o.i.e. , c.v.o., o.b.e. , i.o.s. 

. E. Mr. J. T. Marten, a 
(Officiating) .. .. 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K. 

O.I.E., C.V.O., O.B.E., I.O.S. 

H. E. Sir A. E. Nelson, K.C.] 
I.o.s. ( Officiating ) . . 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K. 

O.I.E., O.V.O., O.B.E., I.O.S. 

H. E. Sir Hyde Go wan, K.o. 

V.D., I.O.S. .. .. 

If. E. Mr. E. Bagliavendra 
at-Law (Officiating). 

H. E. Sir Hyde Gowan, k.o.s 
V.d., I.o.s... ' ... 


.o.s.r., c. 
.s.i.*, i.q 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker. 

The Hon. Mr. G. S. Gupta, m.l.A. 

Deputy Speaker. 

Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale. 

Elected Members. 


Constituency. 

Name. 

Nagpur City 

The Hon. Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Share. 

Do. 

Mr. L. N. Hardas ( Reserved Seat). 

Nagpur- Bhandara . . 

Mr. Chaturbhujbhai Jasani. 

Chanda- Wardha 

Mr. Khuslialchand Ghasiram Khajanchi. 

Jubbulpore City 

Mr. Narmada Prasad Mishra. 

.Tubblupore-Saugor-Seoni 

Mr. Keshaorao Bamchandrarao Khandekar. 

Hoshangabad-Nimar-Chhindmra 

Dr. Jagannath Ganpatrao. 

Raipur-Bilaspur Drug 

Mr. Pyarelal Singh. 

East Berar .. 

Mr. Sambhajirao V. Gokhale. 

West Berar .. 

The Hon. Mr. P. B. Gole. 

Nagpur Umrer . . 

Mr. Bajrang Thakedar. 

Do. 

Mr. Sitarain Laxman Patil ( Reserved Seat). 

Katol-Saoner . . . . 

Mr. Bhikulal Laxmichand Cliandak. 

Ramtelc . . . . . 

Mr. A. N. Udhoji. 

Arvi .. . . . . 

Air. T. .T. Kedar. 

Hinganghat-Wardha 

Mr. PukhraJ Kochar. 

Do. 

Mr. Dashrath Laxman Patil ( Reserved Seat). 

Chanda- Brahmapuri 

Mr. R. S. Dube. 

Do 

Mr. D. B. Khobergade {Reserved Seat), 

Warora . . 

Mr. Nilkanth Yadaorao Deotale. 

Slroncba-Garchiroli 

Air. Dbarmarao Bhujangrao. 

Betul-Bhainsdehi ,. 

Seth Dipchand Lakshmichand. 

Multai . . , . 

Air. Biliarilal Deorao Patel. 

Chhindwara-Sausar 

Air. Gulab Chand Choudhary. 

Do. . . ........ 

Mr. G. 3t. Jambholkar ( Reserved Seat). 

Sconi 

Mr. Prabhakar D. Jatar. 

Amarwara-lakhnadon . . 

The Hon. Mr. Durgashankar Kripashankar 


Mehta. 

Jubbulpore-ratan 

The Hon. Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra. 

Do. 

Air. Alatua Chaitu Mehra {Reserved Seat). 

Sehora 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande. 

Murwara 

Mr. N. Hanumantha Kao. 

S&ugor-KLhurai 

Air. G. K. Lokras. 

Do. 

Mr. Jalam Moti {Reserved Seat). 

Rehli-Banda . . . , 

Mr. Vasudeorao Venkatrao Subhedar. 

Damoh-Hatta 

Air. PremBhanker Laxmishanker Dhagat. 

Do. 

Mr. Bhagirath Rakkan Chaudhari {Reserved 


Seat). 
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Manilla 
Niwas-Dindori 
Hoshangabad-Sohagpur 
Harda- Seoni-Malva 
Narsinglipur-Gadarwara 
Do. 

Klmndwa 

Burhanpur-Harsud . . 
Itaipur 


Do. 


Dhamtari 
Baloda Bazar 
Do. 

Mahasamund 

Bilaspur 

Do. 

Mungeli 

Do. 

Katghora 

Janjgir 

Do. 

Drug 

Do. 

Bemetara 

Sanjari 

Balaghai-Baihar 

Warasconi 


Do. 


Gondia 

Chandur 

Moral 

Amraoti 

EUiclipur-Daryapur-Melghat 

Do. 

Akola-Balapur 


Do. 


Akot 

Murfcizapur-Mangrulpir 

Basim 

Yeotmal-Danvha 

Do. 


Name. 


Mr. Mahendralal. 

Mr. Lai Choodaman Sah. 

Lala Arjun Singh. 

Mr. Dattatraya Bhikaji Naik. 

Mr. Shankerlal Chaudhari. 

Mr. Ramesliwar Agnibhoj ( Reserved Seat). 

Mr. Bhagwanfcrao Anna Bhow Mandloi. 

Mr. M. R. Mujumdar; 

Mr. Anantram. 

Mahant Purandas ( Reserved Seat). 

Mahant Laxminarayandas. 

The Hon. Pandit Ravi Shanker Shukla. 

Mahant Naindas (Reserved Seat). 

Mr. Jamnalal Tejmal Chopda. 

Dr. E. Raghavendra Rao. 

Mr. Sukritdas ( Reserved Seat). 

Mr. Bamgopal Tiwari. 

Mr. Mukta wandas Ajabdas (Reserved Seat). 
Sardar Amarsingh Baijnathsingh Saigal. 

Thakur Chhedilal. 

.Mr. Bahorik Ledwa Rabidas (Reserved Seat). 
Mr. M. L. Baklhval. 

Mr. Posu Satnami (Reserved Seat). 

Mr. Vishvanathrao Yadaorao Taxnaskar. 

The Honbl’e Mr. Ghanshyam Singh Gupta. 

Mr. Kanhaiyalal. 

Seth Badrinarain Agarwal. 

Mr. Ganpatrao Pande. 

Mr. Raghoba Gambhira Ghodichoro (Reserved 


Mr. V. M. Jakatdar. 

Mr. S. C. Lunawat. 

Mr. R. A. Deshmukh. 

Mr. Ganeshrao Raincliaudra Deshmukh. 
Mr. Laxman Narayan Nathe. 

Mr. Ganesh Akaji Gavai (Reserved Seat). 
Mr. Bhimsingh Govindsingh. 

Mr. Keshao Januji (Reserved Seat). 

Mr. Umedsingh Narayansingh Thakur. 
Mr. Vithalrao Narayanrao Janmdar. 

Rao Sahib Dinkarrao Dharrao Rajurkar. 
Mr. Bhimrao Hanmantrao Jatkar, 

Mr. Daolat Busan Bhagat (Reserved Seat), 
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Constituency. 


Pusad . •• <• • • •' 

Kelapur-Wun 

Chikhli-Mehkar 

Do. 

Malkapur • • 

Khamgaon-Jalgaon • • • • 

East Berar 

West Berar 

Nagpur 

Wardlm -Chanda 

Hoshangabad-Chhindwara-Betul .. 

Jubbulpore-Mandla 

Saugor-Narsinghpur •• 

Nimar • ■ 

Raipur-Bilaspur-Drug 

Bhandara-Balaghat-Seoni 

Amraoti .. 

Akola •• •• • • • • •* 

Yeotmal . . 

Buldana 

Nagpur City 

Jubbulpore .. .. 

Amraoti- Akola . . .. 

Anglo-Indian . . . . • • ■ • • • 

European • . • • ■ ■ • • 

Backward Tribes .. .. .. 

Central Provinces Commerce .. .. 

Berar Commerce .. .. 

Central Provinces Northern Landholders 
Central Provinces Southern Landholders 
Berar Landholders .. 

Trade Union Labour .. .. 

factory Labour . . . . . . 

University 


Name. 


Mr. Narayan Balaji Bobde. 

Mr. M. P. Kolhe. 

Mr. Pandhari Sitaram Patil. 

Mr. Laxman Shrawan Bhatkar (.Reserved Seal). 
Mr. Tukaram Shankar Patil. 

Mr. Krishnarao Canpatrao Deshmukli. 

Khan Sahib Syed Muzaffar Husain. 

Mr. Mohammad Mohibbul Haq. 

Mr. Mohammad Yusuf Shareef. 

Khan Sahib Syed Yasin. 

Mr. Abdul Razak Khan. 

Mr. Iftikhar Ali. 

Mr. Wali Mohammad. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ali. 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. W. A. Rizvil. 

Mr, Mohiuddin Khan. 

Mr. Hidayat Ali. 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg. 

Mr. Syed Abdul Rauf Shah. 

Khan Sahib Abdur Rahman Khan. 

Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale. 

Mrs. Subhadra Kuniari Chouhah, 

Mrs. Durgabai Joshi. 

The Revd. O. C. Rogers. 

Mr. L. H. Bartlett. 

Mr. Udebhan Shah. 

Mr. Chhaganlal Jaideo Prasad Bharuka. 

Seth Gopaklas Bulakeidas Mohota. 

Beoliar Rajendra Sinlia. 

Mr. Madhav Gangadliar Chitnavis. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. M. Deslmiukh. 

Mr. Ganpati Sadashiv Page. 

Mr. V. R. Kalappa, 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde. 


North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long ■ 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until , 
the Sulaiman Kange eventually closes the ( 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The , 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, , 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 36,356 square miles. The terri- . 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- ! 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; the , 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, , 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Mardan, j 
Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the 
rugged mountainous regions on the north and 
west between those districts and the border line 
of Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the 
politicalcontrolof the H. E. the Governor in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known astheMala- 
fcand, Khyber, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Wazinstan Agencies. Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the six administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-flfths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
99 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 20 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156. 
Density for the 6 rented Districts 5,179 persons 
per a. mile. The key to the history of the people 
of the N.-W. F. P, lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B.C. 327 then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later i 


the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion 
Last came the Sikhs invasion beginning in 
1818. Tile Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 aud placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with tile border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan^ 1919 aud the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziris iu 1919-1020. These have 
resulted iD the establishment at Ita smalt, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsud Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through Kazrnak to Sararogha, Jandola 
aud back to the Derajat provides communica- 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the internal peace of 
the Trihai area. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequently discussed, with 
the double object, in the earlier stages of these 
debates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government ant) of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
< Foreign and Political Department. In April 
1 1932 the Province was constituted a Governor’s 
Province. In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Governor and 
i the local officer; au arrangement de- 
) signed to secure both prompt disposal 
i of references and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
i for which the head of the administration is 
i selected. The advisability of re-uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofficial to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr. D. deS. Bray, 

Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and hoard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Basra 
AH, M.O.S., T. Itangaoharia, Chaudhrl Shaha- 
buddin, N. M. Samarth and It. B. Abdur Ba'him 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 
N. Bolton, i.o.s. (Foreign Dept.) and A. II. 
Parker, I.O.S. (Punjab) (members). The inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
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Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines. 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-religionists in the Punjab, demanded the 
reunion of the administered districts of the 
Province with the Punjab or, if that were not 
attainable then the placing of the judicial 
administration of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
to a status corresponding with that enjoyed by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 
forms initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. The Hindus argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest ot 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for— - 

Retention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India; 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister ; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange 
of officers with the Punjab, so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

“If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
given scope for that self- development within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
after which it is now striving we are assured 
that with a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her.” 

The People. 

The total population of the N.W.F. P. (1981) 
is 4,684,384, made up as follows:— 


Hazara . . 669,630 

Trans-Indus Districts . . . . 1,756,440 

Trans-Border Area .. . . 2,259,288 


This last figure is estimated. There are 
only 561 ‘3 females per 1,000 males in the towns 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present he explained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
Where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
isno ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls iu infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
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unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth-rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 25*6 and the death- 
rate 21.9. 

The dominant language of the Province 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mohammadan Law where 
the parties are Mohammadans, and Hindu Law, 
where the parties are Hindus, is applied in 
so far as that law has not been altered or 
abolished by any legislative enactment and is 
not opposed to the provisions of the Regula- 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom. 

The climatic conditions of the N.W.F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the river in 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, arc extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
henCe the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade route 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
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ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention may he made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N. 
W. F. P., via Nushki with south-east Persia. 
The line connects .with the north -west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Duz- 
dap, within the Persian border. Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. The Railway line from 
Pir to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new roads in Waziristan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produce nave in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists* owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the - British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 75 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments. In the 
British administered districts the total per- 
centage of male Scholars to the total male 
population is 6 - l and that of female Scholars 
to the total female population is l* 52 
for the year 1985-36. 25 per cent, males and 7 
per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates, The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 - 3 per cent, axe returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially Im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 
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Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province Is conducted by H. E. the 
Governor and Agent to the Governor- General. 
The administration comprises— 

(1) The Hon’ble the Chief Minister. 

(2) The Hon'ble Minister for Finance. 

(3) The Hon’ble Minister for Education. 

(4) The Hon’ble Minister for Industries. 

(5) The Political Resident on the N.-W. 

Frontier. 

(6) The Hon’ble the Speaker, Legisla- 

tive Assembly. 

(7) Officers of the Political Department of 

the Government of India. 

(8) Members of the Provincial Executive 

and Judicial Service. 

(9) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(10) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 

intendents of Police. 

(11) Officers recruited for the service of 

departments requiring special 

knowledge— Militia, Engineering, 
Education, Medicine and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the fourth head above are : — ■ 

("The Pol. Resident 011 "j 
the N. W. Frontier. 1 
Chief Secretary, | 
Revenue and Divl. y 5 
Commr. 

Secretary, Development 
Departments. j 

1 Home Secretary. j 
Dy. Commissioners 
Political Agents 
Senior Sub- Judge 
Asst. Commissioners'] 
and Asst. Political U4 
Agents. j 

' The Hon’ble Judicial -) 
Commissioner. 
TheHon’ble Addi, Judi- j 
oial Commissioner. 

Two District and 
Sessions Judges. ; 
One Additional District j 
_ and Sessions Judge, j 
districts under the Deputy Commis- 

j are divided into from two to three sub- 

eollectorates in charge of tahsiidars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the uni- 
form police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
Inspector of Schools. The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only possesses 
-'"- forest division, that of Hazara. The 
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P W. D. of the Province carries out duties 
connected with both Irrigation and Buildings & 
lioads. It is organised in two circles (in all 
seven Divisions) under a Chief Engineer, P.W.D. 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to EL. E. the 
Governor. The administration of the civil 
police force of the districts _ is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special' 
force of Frontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies] 
only Kurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Government. The 
revenue administration of all five administer- 
ed districts is controlled by the Revenue and 
Divisional Commissioner. For the administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. The improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration un-to-date, in accord 
with the growth of tne business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above. 

FINANCES. 

In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subvention 
of Its. one crore per annum is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Revenues. 

The Administration. 


H. E. the Governor and Agent to the Governor- 
General. — H, E. Sir George Cunningham, 
k.O.s.i., K. o.i.E., 0.B.J8. (Assumed charge 
2nd March 1937). 

Secretary to Gov emor— Captain A. J. Dring. 
Aide-de-Cainp — Capt.J. Grose. 

Political Resident on the N.-W. Frontier- 
Mi. J. G. Acheson, 0.1.33., i.o.s. 


Additional Judicial Commissioner — The Hon'ble 
Khan Bahadur Kazi Mir Ahmad Kban, 

B.A., 37L.B. 


Chief Secretary — Mr. A. D. F. Dundas, 0.1.33 


Rome Secretary — Capt. G, C. L. Crichton, l.A. 
Financial Secretary — Mr. E. E. 0. Price. 

Advocate-General and Secretary to Government, 
Legislative Department — S. Raja Singh, M.A., 

: IJj.B. 


Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Prisons. — Col. R. S. Townsend, M.C., M.D., 
33. s. (London), M.K.C.p. (London), I.M.S. 
Inspector-General of Police — Mr. A. P. Perrott, 


Superintendent, Arclueological Survey, Frontier 
Circle — Mr. H. L. Srivastava, m.a. 

District and Sessions Judge — Mr. I. M. Lali, 
i.o.s. 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar, Hazara <fc Kohat — Mr. M. A. Soofl, 
i.o.s. 


Captain Iskandar Mirza, Ivhyber. 

Captain R. N. Bacon, o.u.e., North Waziristau. 

Major W. C. Leopcr, Kurram, 

Major H. A. Barnes, C.r.E., South \Va2iristan. 
Deputy Commissioners. 

Major C. C. H. Smith, Peshawar. 

Major A. A. Russell, m.o., Hazara. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mahbub Ali Khan, 
O.B.E., Kohat. 

Major F. E. Laughton, Bannu. 

Captain Abdur Rahim Khan, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Lieut.-Col. E. \Y. C. Noel, O.I.E., D.S.O., I. A., 
Mardan. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 

The Hon'ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K.c.s.1., from 9th November 1901 to 
3rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908. 

The Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Roos-Keppel, G.C.I.B., k.O.s.i., from 4th June 
1908 to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.O.S.I., 
K.c.i.33., from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, K.o.v.o., 
O.S.I., O.I.E., i.o.s., from 8th March 1921 to 
6th July 1923. 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.O.I.E., O.S.I., i.o.s., from 7th July 1928 to 
30th April 1980. 

The Hon'ble Sir Steuart Pears, k.c.i.e., c.s.l., 
I.O.S., from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1931. 

Former Governor. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker. 

The Hon. Malik Khuda Babhsh Khan, b.a., lb.b. 


Deputy Speaker. 
(Vacant,.) 

Elected Members. 


Constituency. 

Name. 

Peshawar Cantonment (General Urban) . . . . 

Rai Bahadur Melir Chand Khanna. 

Bannu Town (General Urban) 

Rai Bahadur Chiman Lai. 

Dera Ismail Khan (General Urban) 

Lala Bhanju Ram. 

Peshawar West (General Rural) .. 

Dr. Cliaruchandar Ghosh. 

Peshawar East (General Rural) .. .. .. 

Lala Jamna Dass. 

Hazara (General Rural) . . .. 

Rai Bahadur Ishar Dass. 

Kohat (General Rural) .. .. .. .. 

Lala Hukam Chand. 

Bannu (General Rural) 

Rai Sahib Kanwar Blum. 

Dera Ismail Khan (General Rural) . . 

Lala Tek Chand Dhingra. 

Peshawar City (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

M. Abdur Rab Khan. 

Peshawar City (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

M. Pir Bakhsh Khan. 

North-West Frontier Province Towns (Muham- 
madan Urban), 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan. 

Tanawal (Muhammadan Rural) .. 

M. Muhammad Zaman Khan. 

Abbottabad West (Muhammadan Rural) 

Pir Muhammad Karnran. 

Abbottabad East (Muhammadan Rural) 

Khan Sahib Abdur Rahman Khan. 

Haripur Central (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

M. Abdul Majid Khan, m.b.e. 

Haripur South (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Raja Manucliehr Khan. 

Mansliera North (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan. 

Upper Pakhli (Muhammadan Rural) : . . 

Khan Muhammad Attai Khan of Battal . 

Lower Pakhli (Muhammadan Rural) .. 

M. li’aqira Khan. 

Bara Mohmands (Muhammadan Rural) .. .. 

Qazi Attaullah Khan. 

Khalils (Muhammadan Rural) .. . . 

Arbab Abdul Gliafoor Khan. 

Hashtnagar North (Muhammadan Rural) 

Khan Abdul Gluifoor Khan, Bar-at-Law. 

HaBhtnagar South (Muhammadan Rural) 

Doctor Khan Sahib. 
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Doaba Daudzai (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Nowshera South (Muhammadan Rural) 

Nowshera North (Muhammadan Rural) 

Baizai (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kamalzai (Muhammadan Ruml) 

Utmannama (Muhammadan Rural) 

Razzar (Muhammadan Rural) 

Amazai (Muhammadan Rural) 

Hangu (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Kohat (Muliammadan Rural) 

Tori South (Muhammadan Rural) 

Teri North (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bannu East (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bannu West (Muhammadan Rural) 

Lakki East (Muhammadan Rural) 

Lakki West (Muhammadan Rural) 

Tank (Muhammadan Rural) .. 

Kulaehi (Muhammadan Rural) 

Dera Ismail Khan South (Muliammadan Rural). 
Dera Ismail Khan North (Muhammadan Rural). 
Southern Districts (Sikh Rural) . . 

Peshawar (Sikh Rural) 

Hazara Mardan (Sikh Rural) , . . . 

Peshawar Landholders .... 

North-West Erontler Province Landholders 


Arbab Abdur Rahman Khan. 

Mian Jaffar Shah. 

Khan Muhammad Samin Jan. 

Khan Zarin Khan. 

Khan Amir Muhammad Khan. 

Khan Abdul Aziz Khan. 

Khan Kamdar Khan. 

Khan Allahdad Khan. 

Khan Sahib Malik-ur- Rahman Khan . 

Pir Sayed Jalal Shah. 

M. Muhammad Afzal Khan. 

Captain Nawab Baz Muhammad Khan. 
Khan Nasrullah Khan. 

Khan Akbar Ali Khan. 

Khan Eaizullah Khan. 

Nawab Muhammad Zahar Khan. 

Nawabzada Muhammad Said Khan. 

Khan Sahib Asadullah Khan. 

Nawabzada Allah Nawaz Khan, Bar-at-Law. 
Khan Abdullah Khan of Potah. 

Sardar Ajit Singh. 

Sardar Jaggat Singh. 

Rai Sahib Parma Nand, Bar-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Saadullali Khan. 

Sardar Muhammad Aurangzob Khan. 


Assam. 
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The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadniinistered tracts on its 
northern and eastern borders, comprises an area 
■jf some 67,334 square miles. It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
norbli-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on tire eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1931 
was 9,247,S57, of whom 445,600 were in 
Manipur. Of the population in 1931, nearly 5£ 
millions were Hindus, over 25 millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians. | 
43 per cent, of the population speak Bengali, 21 
per cent, speak Assamese : other languages , 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mundari, Nepali aud a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Burman languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts Of India is low. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rice is the staple food crop, nearly 5,439,690 
acres being devoted on this crop. Except In the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. Tea 
and jute are the most important crops grown for 
export. The area under tea consists of 4,38,925 
acres. Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 40,181 acres are devoted to sugarcane. 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23*39 to 241 *76 inches. The maximum is 
reached at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which 
is one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 520*09 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84*8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
districts, where about 172,075 tons were raised 
in 1936. Limestone is quarried in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, Petroleum is worked only in 
Lakhimpur and Cachar. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the 
memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 


Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N. E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is the 
most important Industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river. The excellence of it s water communica- 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than other parts of India. A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys. An alternate day service of passenger- 
boats runs between Goalundo and Dibrugarh. 
In recent years the road system has developed. 
There are two trunk roads on either bank of the 
Brahmaputra parts of which are metalled or gra- 
velled and the rest unmetalled and excellent 
metalled roads from Shillong to G aulniti, Shillong 
to Sylhct and to Gherrapunjeo aud also between 
Dimapur, on the Assam Bengal Railway, and 
Imphal, the capital of the Manipur State. 
The Government of Assam had in 1928 carried 
out a considerable programme of road improve- 
ment and another programme which aims 
at the improvement of nearly 300 miles of 
road either by metalling or gravelling and the 
construction of 12 big bridges is nearing 
completion. A further programme of improve- 
ment is at present under consideration of the 
Government of India for financing from the 
Road Fund. Kutcha roads are being main- 
tained by means of mechanical plant which 
has proved successful in maintaining, through- 
out the year, a surface fit for motor 
vehicles. Motor traffic has increased on all sides 
and the demands for better roads lias been 
insistent. The open mileage of railway 
has also shown a Steady improvement and 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to Tinsukia, a station on the DIbru- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the lino runs 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another rims through 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the valley of the Brahmaputra. An 
extension towards Rangapara from T&ngla 
junction; along the North bank of the Brahma- 
putra has been opened to traffic. 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 


In common with the cither Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1910. The present financial position for 1937-38 is set out in the 
following table 


Heads of Revenue. 

Budget 
Estimate for 
1937-38. 

Heads of Revenue. 

Budget 
Estimate for 
1937-38. 

A — Principal Heads of Revenue- — 

1 — Customs 

IV — Taxes 011 Income other 
than Corporation 
tax . . 

V— Salt 

VII— Land Revenue 

VIII — Provincial Excise 

IX — Stamps 

X— Forests 

XI— Registration 

XII — Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 
Act 

Trs. 

10 

1,32,10 

35,48 

20,50 

10,24 

1,81 

2,33 

1/ — Contributions and Miscellane- 
ous adjustment between Central 
and Provincial Governments — 

X LT X — G rants-in-aid from 
Central Government 
L — Miscellaneous adjust- 
ment between Cen- 
tral and Provincial 
Governments 

Total 

Trs. 

30,00 

* 11,10 

41,10 

Total Receipts from Revenue 
heads . . . . .... 

A.- — Direct Demands on the 

2,81,71 

Total . . 


Revenue,— 

16,53 


7. Land Revenue 

B— Railway Revenue account— 

X V— A.— State Railways . . 
XVI' — Subsidised companies 


8. Provincial Excise . . 

9. Stamps 

10. Forest 

11 . Registration . . 

4,82 
89 
, 11,74 
1,38 

Total 

E —Debt Services — • 

XX— Interest .. ... 


12. Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles 


70 

Taxation Act 

B.— Railway Revenue Account— 
ISA. State Railways 

15C. Subsidised companies 
15D. Miscellaneous Rail- 
ways expenditure. . 
BB.— Railway capital outlay 

1,96 

Total ... 

70 


P— Civil Administration— 

XXI— A d m inis t r a t i on 
of Justice 

1,86 

; '■ 1,29 

XXII — Jails anil Convict 
Settlements 

XX ill— Police .. 

XXIV— Ports and Pilotage 
XXVI— Education .. 

XXVII— Medical 

XXVI I I— Public Health 

XXI X — Agriculture .. 

XX X— Veterinary .. 
XXXI— Co-operative Credit . . 
XXXII— Industries 

XXXIV— Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments . . . . 

04 

17 

’’ 3,09 
1,82 
2,88! 
2,00 
41 
31 
44 

54 

charged to Revenue — 

16. Construction of Rail- 
ways . . 

C.— Revenue account of Irriga- 
tion, navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage works — 
18B. navigation, Em- 
bankment and 

Drainage works . . 

E. — Debt Services— 

22. Interest on debt and 

other obligations. . 

23. Appropriation for 

reduction or avoid- 
ance of debt . . 

F. — Civil Administration- 

25: General Administra- 
tion.. 

: 67 

; 3,co 

Total 

14,76 


H— Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements — 
XXXIX— Civil Works 

17,45 

32,24 

Total .. 

17,45 

27. Administration . of 
Justice . . 

. 10,07 

J. — Miscellaneous— 

: XL1V— Receipts in aid of 
superannuation .. 
XLV— Station er y : and 
Printing , . ... 

XLVI— Miscellaneous 

80 

49 

1,26 

28. Jails and Convict 

Settlements 

29. Police .. 

30. Ports and Pilotage . . 

36. Scientific Departments 

37. Education (European) 

Ditto (other than 

’ European) 

4,90 

31,05 

■ 12 
14 
88 

Total 

2,05 

34,85 
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Heads oe Revenue. 

Budget 
Estimate for 
1937-38. 

Heads of Revenue. 

Budget 
Estimate for 
1937-38. 

F. — Civil Administration — eontd. 
38. Medical 

3!). Public Health 

40. Agriculture .. 

41. Veterinary .. 

42. Co-operative Credit . 

43. Industries 

Trs. 

14,42 

8,84 

6,90 

1,60 

1,01 

Rejottances — 

Remittances within India 

Trs. 

70,05 

Total Capital Revenues . . 
Total Receipts 

2,08,46 

4,93,20 

2,80 

Opening balance . . 

22,00 

ments 

94 

Grand Total .. 

5,15,20 

H. — Public Improvements* — 

50. Civil Works 

,T— Miscellaneous — 

54A. — Famine Belief 

55. Superannuation Al- 

lowances and Pen- 
sions 

56. Stationery and 

Printing 

57. Miscellaneous 

54,10 

Excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture from revenues 

Expenditure from Statement B 

4,40 

2,81,57 

20 

22,55 

3,20 

Payment of commuted value of 
pensions not charged to revenue 
Payment of retrenched personnel 

1,28 

—9 

Total 

Unfunded debt — 

State Provident funds . . 

1,19 

7,78 

M.— Extraordinary items* — 

Extraordinary Charges 


Deposits not bearing interest; — 

Fund for jute propaganda 
scheme 

Fund for Survey of jute arena . . 

Fund for Co-operative Training 
and education 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt 

Subvention from Road Deve- 
lopment Fund .. 

Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment of Rural areas 

3 

Total expenditure from revenues 

Revenue from Statement A . . 

2,81,57 

2,84,74 

16 

Unfounded Debt- 
State Provident Funds 

15,11 

11,06 
• , ' ' 3,28 

Deposits' not bearing interest— 
Fund for «Tute propaganda 

scheme 

Fund for Co-operative training 
and education 

Fund for Survey of jute areas . 
Subvention from the Road 
Development* Fund . . 

Fund for Economic Develop- i 
ment of Rural Areas. . 
Depreciation Reserve Fund- 
Government Presses 


Depreciation Reserve Fund- 
Government Presses 

' 7 


Total deposits not hearing interest 

14,67 

3 

16 
. 7 

11,00 

. 78 

; .■ 17j 

Deposits of Local Funds— 

District funds 

Other funds . . . . 

Departmental and Judicial 
deposits . . . . . . 

Advances .. .. .. 

Suspense 

Miscellaneous .. .. 

Total deposits of local funds 

37,80 

11,44 

! 37,00 

| 8.70 

27 

95,33 

Total Deposits not bearing interest 

12,27 

Loans and advances by Pro- 
vincial Governments • . | 

! 

Deposits of Local Funds — 

District Funds 

Other Funds . . .. . . 

Departmental and Judicial 

Deposits . . .. 

Advances . . .... 

Suspense 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . 


3,19 

38,00 

11,51 

38,50 

8,75 

27 

Remittances — 

Remittances within India . . J 
Total Capital Expenditure 

Total Expenditure 

Closing balance . . 

75,50 

1,97,06 

4,79,23 

'**~S7,20 

Total deposits of local funds 

97,03 

Grand Total 

5,16,49 

Loans and advances by the 
Provincial Government 

8,00 

Excess of expenditure charged to 
revenue over revenue . . , . 
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Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1005, as the result of further delibera- 
tions, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re- constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of admini- 
stration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid nut with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 1 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

Governor. 


His Excellency Sir Robert Mel Reid, k.o.s.i., 
K.O.I.E., I.O.S. 

The Coir noil of Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Manlvi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, M.A., ill. 

The Hon’ble Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, b.a. 

The .Hon’ble Srijiit Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri, 

B.Tj. 

The Hon’ble Manlvi, Munawwar Ali, B.A., LL.B. 

The Hon’ble Matilavi Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, 
B.L. 

The Hon’ble Babu Akshay Kumar Das, B.L. 

Personal Staff of his Excellency the 
Governor. 

Secretary, ,T. P. Mills, I.O.S. 

Military Secretary, Major F. A. Esse, 2nd 
Battalion, 10th Gurkha Rifles. 

Aide-de-Camp. Capt., A. Windham. 

Honorary Aide-de-camp, Lt.-Col. A. H. Pilcher, 
M.o. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Sardar Bahadur Snba- 
dai'-Major Hainsing Mall, i.u.s.M., o.B.r. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Subadar Sundar Singh 
Chhetri. ' Jt 

SECRETARIES, ETC. TO GOVERNMENT, 

Chief Seer dr ary, J. A. Dawson, o.i.e., i.o.s. 

Secretary to Government, Finance and Revenue 
Departments, A, G. Patton, i.e.s. 

Secretary to Government, Education and Local 
Self-Government Departments, XT. G. Dcnnchv, 
o.i.e., i.e.s. 

Secretary to Government in the Legislative Depart- 
ment and Secretary to the Assam Legislative 
Council, A, L. Blank, I.O.S. 

Secretary to the Legislative Assembly, Anarida 
Kanta Barua, B.A. 
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Secretary to Government in the Public Works 
Department, G. Reid Sliaw, I.s.e. 

Joint Secretary to Government in. the Home 
Department, R. C. R. Cumming, i.p. 

Undersecretary to Government in the Departments 
tinder the Chief Secretary, M. Hadi Hussain, 

Undersecretary to Government in the Education 
and Local Self-Government Departments, Abu 
Nasr Muhammad Saleh, h.a. 

Under Secretary to Government in the P.W.D., 
G. W. Gordon, i.s.e. 

Deputy Secretary to Government in the Finance 
and Revenue Departments, A. V. Jones, i.s.b., 
V.D. 

Deputy Secretary to Government in the Education 
und Local-Self Government Departments, 
S. Gohain, m.a., b.l. 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (Civil), Dinesh 
Chandra Das. 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat ( P.W.D . ), Ananth 
Bandhu Datta. 

Assam Revenue Tribunal. 

Member, W. L. Scott, o.i.e,, i.o.s., 

Assam Public Service Commission. 

Chairman, J. Hezlett, C.I.E., i.e.s. (Retired). 

Members, Maulvi Faiznur Ali, Rai Bahadur 
Janaki Nath Das Purkyastlia. 

Secretary, R. R. Thomas, M.A., b.l., p.k.s. 

Heads of departments. 

Director of Land Records <fc Surveys, I. Q. 
Registration, etc., Durgeswar Sanaa. 

Director of Industries and, Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Society & Village Authorities, S. L. 
Mehta, i.o.s 

Director of Agriculture, Dr. S. K. Mitra. 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
Rai Sahib S. C. Ghosh (Tempy.) 

Conservator of Forests, Assam, C. G. M. Maekar- 
ness (Offg.) 

Commissioner of Excise, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, Khan Bahadur Muham- 
mad Chaudhuri. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and, Administrator-General, A. L. 
Blank, l.o,s. 

Inspector-General of Police, R.C.R. Cumming, i.p. 

Director of Public Instruction, G. A. Small. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and, Prisons, 
Lt.*Col. E. S. Phipson, I.M.B. 

Director of Public Health, A. M. V. Hestenlow. 

Chief Engineer, G. Reid- Shaw, i.s.e. 

Governors. 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.O.S.I., K.o.l.E., 
1921. 

Sir William Sinclair Marris, K.o.s.i,, K.O.I.E., 1922. 

Sir John Henry Kerr, K.O.S.I., K.o.l.E., 1925. 

Sir William James Reid, k.o.i.e., o.sx, 1925. 

Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, k.o.s.i,, 
COJJB., 1927. 

Sir Michael Keane, k.o.s.i., o.i.e., 1932. 

Sir Abraham James Laine, k.c.i.e., 1935. 

Sir Michael Keane, K.O.S.I., o.i.e., 1985, 

Sir Robert Niel Reid, K.o.s.i., k.o.i.e., 1.0.S, 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker 

The H011. Mr. Basanta Kumar Das. 

Deputy Speaker 

Maulvi Muhammad Amir-ud-Din. 

Elected 

Members. 

Names. 

j Constituency by which elected. 

Snjut Jc>g< ndra Narayau Mandal, B.L. . . 

Dliubri (Central). 

■Srijut Santosh Kumar Barua 

Dhubri (South). 

Kumar Ajit Narayan Deb 

Dliubri (North). 

Srijut Paramananda Das . . . . . . 

Goalpara (North-West). 

Srijut Jogendra Chandra Nath . . 

Goalpara (South-East). 

Srijut Ghanasliyam Das, B.A., Kaviraj . . 

Barpeta (South). 

Srijut Karnes war Das, M.Se., B.L. . . . . 

Barpeta (North). 

Srijut Gauri ICanta Talukdar, B.L. 

Nalbari. 

Srijut Siddhi Nath Sarnia, B.L. .. .. . . 

Kararup Sadr (North). 

Mr. Bisnuram Medhi 

Kamrup Sadr (Central). 

Srijut BeliBam Das, B.L. {for reserved seat.) . . 

Kami up Sadr (South). 

Srijut Bohini Kumar Chaudhury, B.L. , . .. 

Do. 

Srijut Gopi Nath Bardoloi, M. A., B.L. .. .. 

Do. 

Srijut Puraudar Sanaa, ALA,, B.L. 

Mangaldai (South). 

Srijut Bipin Chandra Medhi, B.L. 

Mangaldai (North). 

Srijut Qrneo Kumar Dus, B.A. . . 

Tespur (West). 

Srijut Mahadev Sanaa 

Tezpur (East). 

Srijut ilaiadhor Bhuyau • . . 

Nowgong (West). 

Srijut Mold Chandra Bora 

Nowgong (South-East). 

Srijut Purna Chandra Sarma 

Nowgong (North-East). 

Dr. Maheiidra Nath Saikia (for reserved seat) . . 

Do. 

Srijut Bajendranath Barua, B.L. 

Golaghat (North). 

Srijut Sankar Chandra Barua 

Golaghat (South). 

Srijut Krishna Nath Sarma, B.L. . . 

.Torliat (South). 

Srijut Bamnath Das, B.L. (for reserved seat) . . 

Jorhat( North). 

Srijut Debeswar Sarma, B.L. 

Do. 

Srijut Bliuban Chandra Gogoi . . 

Sibaagar (West). 

Srijut Jadav Prosad Chaliha 

Sibsagar (East). 

Srijut Lakheswar Barua .. 

Dibrugarh (Central). 

Srijut Jogesh Chandra Gohain . . . . 

Dibrugarh (West). 

Srijut Bajani Kanta Barua . . . . . . 

Dibrugarh (East). 

Srijut Sarveswar Barua, B.L. 

North Lakhimpur, 

Babu Akshay Kumar Das (for reserved seat) , , 

Sunamganj. 

Babu Karnna Sindhu Boy .. .. 

Do. 

Babu Bipin Behari Das (for reserved seat) 

Habiganj (North). 

Babu Slubendra Chandra Biswas 

Do. 

Bai Bahadur Promode Cliandra Datta, B.L., 
C.I.E. 

Habiganj (South). 

Babu Dakshina Banjan Gupta Chaudhuri, 
M.A., B.L. 

South Sylliet (West). 

Babu Lalit Mohan Kar . . . . 

South Sylliet (East). 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das .... . . 

Sylhet Sadar (South). 

Babu Harendra Narayan Chaudhury .. 

Sylhet Sadar (North). 

Babu Eabindranath Aditya .. .. .. . 

Karimganj (West). 

Babu Balaram Sircar (for reserved seat) 

Karimganj (East). 

Babu Kamini Kumar Sen .. . . 

Do. 

Babu Hirenclra Chandra Chakravarty, B.A. 

Hailakandi. 

Mr. Arun Kumar Chanda 

Silchar. 

Babu Kala Ciiand Boy Namasudra (for reserved 
seat). 

Do. 
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Maulvi Ghyasuddin Ahmed, B.L. 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid . : 

Maulvi Jahanuddin Ahmed, B.L. .. 

Maulvi Motiar Rahman 

Maulvi Muhammad Amjad Ali 
Maulvi Syed Ahdur Rouf, B.L. 

Sir Syed Muhammad Saadulla .. 

Mr. Eakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Bar- at- Law 
Maulvi Sheikh Osman Ali Sadagar 
Maulvi Muhammad Amiruddin . . 

Maulvi Badaruddin Ahmed, B.L. 

Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali . . . . 

Khan Sahib Sayidur Rahman 
Maulvi Muhammad Maqbul Hussain Chow- 
dhury. 

Maulvi Munawwarali, B.A., LL.B. 

Maulvi Dewan Muhammad Ahbab Chowdhury. 
Maulvi Abdul Bari Chowdhury .. 

Dewan Ali Raja .. .. 

Maulvi Mudabbir Hussain Cliaudhuri . . .. 

Maulvi Asraf Uddin Chaudhmy 
Maulvi Abdur Rahman .. .. .. .. 

Maulvi Naziruddin Ahmed .. .. 

Maulvi Abdul Aziz . ... .. 

Maulvi Md. Ali Haidar Khan . . 

Sliamsululama Maulana Abu Nasi Md. Waheed. 
Maulvi Abdus Salam . . 

Khan Bahadur Dewan Eklimur Roza Chaudhury. 
Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury 
Khan Bahadur MaulavJ Mufizur Rahman 

Maulvi Mubarak Ali 

KUnn Bahadur Hajee Abdul Majid Chaudhury. 
Khan Bahadur Mahmud Ali 

Maulvi Mazarrof Ali Laskar 

Maulvi Namwar Ali Barbhuiya . . 

Miss Mavis Dunn, B.L., B.T. , . . . .. 

Mr. William Fleming .. 

Mr. Comfort Goldsmith . . 

Srijut Rupnath Brahma 

Srijut Rabi Chandra Kachari 

Srijut Karka Miri 

Srijut Dhirsing Demi 

Babu Benjamin Momin 

Babu Joban Marak 

Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy 

Rev. L. Gatphoh 

Srijut Khorsing Terang, Mauzadar 


Constituency by which elected. 
Dhubri (West). 

Dhubri (South). 

Dhubri (Worth). 

Goalpara (West). 

Goalpara (East). 

Barpeta. 

Kamrup (South). 

Kamrup (North). 

Nowgong (West). 

Nowgong (East). 

Darrang. 

Sibsagar. 

Lakhimpur. 

Sunamganj (West). 

Sumunganj (Central). 

Simamganj (East.). 

Sunamganj (South). 

Habiganj (North-West), 

Habiganj. (North-East), 

Habiganj (South-West). 

Habiganj (South-East). 

South Sylhet (West). 

South Sylhet (Central). 

South Sylhet (East). 

Sylhet Sadr (Central), 

Sylhet Sadr (North). 

Sylhet Sadr (West). 

Sylhet Sadr (East). 

Sylhet Sadr (South). 

Karimganj (West). 

Karimganj (Central). 

Karimganj (South). 

Hailaknndi. 

Silchar. 

Women’s (Shillong). 

European. 

Indian Christian. 

Goalpara (Tribal). 

Kamrup (Tribal). 

Lakhimpur and Majuli (Tribal). 
Nowgong (Tribal). 

Garo Hills (North), 

Garo Hills (South). 

Shillong. 

Jowai. 

Mikir Hills. 
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Names. 

Constituency by which elected. 

Mr. Frederick Weston Hoekenhull . . . . 

Mr. Leslie Arden Roffey . . . . . . . . 

Mr. Donald Brockholes Harvey Moore 

Mr. Lionel James Godwin 

Mr. John Richard Clayton 

Mr. Arnold Bellamy .Beddow, C.I.E., V.D. 

Mr, Arthur Frederick Bendall . . . . . . 

Srijut Naba Kumar Dutta 

Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee 

European Planting. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Indian Planting (Assam Valley). 

Indian Planting (Surma Valley). 

Mr. William Richard Pauli 

Mr. Kedarmal Brahmin 

European Commerce and Industry. 

Indian Commerce and Industry. 

Srijut Bideshi Pan Tanty . . . . 

Srijut Bhairab Chandra Das 

Babu Binode Kumar J. Sarwan . . 

Babu Paxmesvar Parida Ahir 

Doom Dooma (District Lakhimpur). 

Jorhat (Sibsagar district). 

Tbakurbari (Darrang district). 

Silchar (District Cachar). 
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President. 

Vacant at the time of going to Press. 
Deputy president. 

Mrs. Zubida Ataur Rahman. 
Elected Members. 


Names. 


Constituency by which elected. 


Babu Apurba Kumar Ghose, M.A., B.L. 
Babu Satyendra Mohan Lahiri, M.A., B.L. 
Rai Bahadur Manamohan Lahiri, B.L. . . 
Rai Sahib Balabaksh Agarwalla Hanclioria 
Babu Gazanand Agarwalla 
Rai Bahadur Rameswar Saharia 
Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya . . 
Babu Man Mohan Chaudhury 
Babu Suresh Chandra Das 


Goalpara. 

Kamrup. 

Darrang. 

Nowgong. 

Sibsagar. 

Lakhimpur. 

Gachar. 

Hills. 

Sylhet (West). 
Sylhet (East). 


Maulvi Abdul Hai, M.Sc., B.L. . . 

Maulvi Tafazul Hussain Hazarika 
Maulvi Md. Asad Uddin Chaudhury , , . . 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Gousuddin Ahmed 
Chaudhury. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Golam Mastafa Chaudhury 
Maulvi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury 

Mr. H. P. Gray " 

Mr.W. E. D. Cooper, C.I.E, 


Lower Assam Valley. 

Upper Assam Valley. 

Surma Valley (East). 

Surma Valley (Central). 

Surma Valley (North-West), 
Surma Valley (South-West). 
Assam Valley. 

Surma Valley. 


Nominated. 

Mrs. Zubida Ataur Rahman. 

Rai Bahadur Heraraba Prasad, K.A., B.L. 
Rai Sahib Sonadhar Das Senapati. 


Baluchistan, 


.Baluchistan Is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions : (I) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers ; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Bugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried bn and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British 
Government with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to ad- 
minister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Bobert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thai- Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the I 
British Government and retained at Sir Bobert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest! 
rainfall, records ho more than 14.72 inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more , 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 


rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
oases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluch, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuia dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 109 public schools of 
all kinds with 7,372 scholars. There is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres ; hut on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. Coal is mined at Sharigh 
and Hamai on the Sind-Pishin Bailway and In 
the Bolan Pass. The output of coal in 1930-37 
was 7,133 ’tons. Chromite is extracted in the 
Zhob District near Hindubagh. Lime- 
stone is quarried in small quantities. The 
output of chromite during 1936-37 amounted 
to 21,428 tons. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General 
Besidcnt and Chief Commissioner. Next, 
In rank comes the Bevenue Commissioner 
who controls the revenue administration 
and exercises the functions of a High 
Court as Judicial Commissioner of the 
Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive hut invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only In watcli and ward 
and the investigation of crime, hut also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
Irregular Corps in the Province ; the Zhob 
Militia, th6 Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagai 
Levy Corps. Fundamentally the Province Is not 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds. 
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Agent to the Governor-General and Chief ^Com- 
missioner in Baluchistan, The Hon ble Lt.- 
061. A. E. B. Parsons, c.B.E.,' D.S.O. ... 
Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, O. K. 
Caroe, Esq., exit, i.o.s. 

Secretary/ to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner, Captain L.A. (*. 
Pinhey, r.A. 

Under-Secretary and Personal Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missioner, Captain B. D. S. Bedi, t.A. 
Secretary to the Agent to the 
in the Public Works Department, Bngadiei 
E. E. S. Dawson, M.o. 

Assistant Secretary to the Agent, to the Governor- 
General and Chief Commissioner, Major J . 
B. Lidierth, M.B.E. (on leave). 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta, Major C. E. TJ. Breinner, m.o. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com mis- 
sioncr, Quetta, Lt. D. H. Biseoe, x.A. 

Political Agent in Ealat and in charge of the 
BolanPass Major E. H. Gastrell, o.b.e.,i.a. 
Political Agent Chagai, Captain G. A, Cole, i.a. 
Assistant. Political Agent, Mehran, Panjgur , 
Captain M. 0. A. Baig, l.A. 

Political Agent, Sibi, Major 11. G. E. W. Alban, 

Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, K. B. Mohd. 
Murtaza Khan. 

Assistant Political Agent and Colonisation Officer , 
Nasirabad Sub-Division, District Sibi, 
Q. G. V. Knight, Esq., i.o.s. 

Political Agent, Loralai, Captain B. Woods 
Ballard, k.te.E., l.A. 

PdliMcdl Agent, Zhob, Port, Santleman, K. P. S. 
Menon, Esq., I.O.S. 

Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, Captain E. C. L. 
Channcy, l.A. 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Lt.-Col. B. H. lvamahaka, M.O., i.M.s. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands lying in the Bay 
of Bengal, Port Blair, the headquarters of 
the Administration, is 780 miles from Calcutta, 
740 miles from Madras, and 360 miles from 
Rangoon, with which ports there is regular 
communication by Government chartered 
steamer. 

The total area of the Andaman Islands is 
2,508 square miles and. that of the Nicobar ! 
Islands 635 square miles. 

The total area under cultivation oh 31st. 
March 1937 was 10,5110 acres and the remaining 
area being dense forest. 

The population enumerated at the Census, of 
1931 u as 29,403 of whom 7,553 were convicts. 
The number of convicts excluding terrorist 
prisoners, on 1st April 1 937, was 5,999. 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 


Ports Port Blair and Bonington in the 
\ndamans and Car Nicobar and Camorta in the 
jNicobars. Timber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and their 
I products from the Nicobars. 

The Islands are administered by a Chief 
Commissioner. A penal settlement was esta- 
I Wished at Port Blair in 1858 and is the largest 
and most important in India. 

Chief Commissioner, C. E. Waterfall, O.S.I., 
1 I.O.S. : 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,593 square miles and its population 
(163,327 according to the census of 1931.) 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seringapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
aiissioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg the ohief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whoso duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and live nominat- 
ed members was created in 1924. The ohief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits It once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to Europe. 

Chief Commissioner, Coorg, The Hon. Lt.-Col. 

.1. H. Gordon, o.uo., o.b.e., m.o. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputana. The Hon’ble the 
Resident for Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province is divided 
into the Sub-divisions of Ajmer and Kekri and, 
the Tehsils of Beawar and Todgarh, the 
two latter forming the Merwara Sub-division 
with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 560,292. At the close of 
the Plndariwar Daulafc Eao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated .Tune 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Sixty-two per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries. The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon. Mr. A. 0, 

Lothian, o.s.i., o.i.e., i.o.s. 
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Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition was the outcome of an outrage 
committed hy local Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew of a British Indian buggalow wrecked 
in the neighbourhood. Negotiations having 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the 
Government of Bombay despatched a force 
under Major Baillie which captured Aden on 
January 19th, 1839. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long 
and three broad, jutting out to sea much as 
Gibraltar does, having a circumference of about 
15 miles and connected with the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus of flat ground. The highest 
peak on the wail of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old Crater which constitutes Aden 
Is 1,725 feet above sea level. Bugged spurs, 
with valleys between, radiate from the centre 
to the circumference of the crater. The penin- 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, 
was obtained by purchase in 1868 and the 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square 
miles in extent, was subsequently purchased 
When, in 1882, it was found necessary to make 
provision for an overflowing population. 
Attached to Aden is the island of Perim, 5 
square miles in extent, in the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb at the entrance to the Bed Sea. The 
Kuria Muria islands, which were acquired from 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1854, are included in 
the Aden Colony, but. for administrative pur- 
poses were transferred to the control of the 
British Besident in the Persian Gulf in 1931 . 

The whole extent of the Aden Settlement, 
including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman 
and Perim, is approximately 80 square miles. 
The 1931 census showed Aden, with Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a 
population of 48,388. 

The language of the Settlement is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. 
The population is chiefly Arab. The chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture 
and dhow building. The crops of the tribal low 
country adjoining are jowar, sesamum, a littie 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and, a littie 
indigo. In the hills, wheat madder, fruit, 
coffee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
honey are obtained. The difficult problem 
of water supply has been solved. An 
artesian supply of fresh water has 1 • 

obtained at Sheikh Othman. Early in 1 

a start was made with a deep bore and sweet] 
water was found at a depth of 1,545 feet. The 
artesian flow of water now rises from this bore 
at 750 gallons per hour. A second bore was 
started in 1928-29 and proved more productive 
than the first. Five more boros have since 
been sunk, hut two bores only are in operation 
at present and are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the public and shipping. Bore water 
has practically replaced condensed water. 
Supply mains for distributing water by pipe 
connection to houses nave been laid at Crater j 
and Tawahi and several of the private houses 


have been connected to the mains. Drainage 
systems at Tawahi and Crater have been 
completed. 

Climate. — The average temperature of the 
station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 in January to 98 in June, 
with variations up to 102. The lulls between the 
monsoons in May and September are very 
oppressive. But Aden is usually free from 
infectious diseases and epidemics, and the 
absence of vegetation, the dryness of the 
soil and the purity of the drinking water consti- 
tute efficient safeguards against many maladies 
common to tropical countries. The annual 
rainfall varies from J inch to 81 inches, with an 
irregular average of 3 inches, 

Aden Protectorate. — The Aden Protec- 
torate to the West of approximate Longitude 
46° is bounded on the East by the Quia country, 
which is part of the dominions of the Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman, and on the North and West 
by the G reat Desertand the Kingdom of Yemes, 
whose Southern boundary was temporarily 
fixed by Article III of the Treaty of San’a 
(February 1934) by which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Yemen Government agreed to 
maintain the status quo frontier as it was on the 
date of the signature of the treaty. The coast- 
line of the Aden Protectorate, which is about 
600 miles long, starts in the West from Husn 
Murad, opposite the Island of Perim, audit 
runs eastwards to lias Dlrarbat ‘ All where it 
meets the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman, 

The total area of the Aden Protectorate is 
about 112,000 square miles, and the population 
(of which no census has ever been' taken) is 
estimated to be about 600,000. 

The Aden Protectorate can be more conve- 
niently described by dividing it into two areas, 
the Western and the Eastern, The former 
consists of tlie following Sultanates, the chiefs 
of which are all in protective treaty relations 
with His Majesty’s Government : the Abdali 
Sultanate of His Highness Sultan Sir ‘ Abdul 
Karim Fadhl who is the premier chief of the 
Western area, Fadhli, etc. 

The Eastern area comprises the JTadlira- 
maut, (consisting of the Qu’aiti State of Shihr 
and Mukalia and the Kathiri State of Seiyun), 
the Mahri Sultanate of Qishn and Soqotra, and 
the Wahidi Sultanates of Bir ‘ All and Balihaf, 
jail of; which aw in protective treaty relations 
with Ills Majesty’s Government. His Highness 
Sultan Salih bin Gtaalib al Qu’aiti, Sultan of 
Shihr and Mukalia, Is the premier chief of the 
■ Eastern Aden Protectorate, and the Hadhramaut 
is the. most Important and best organised of 
these areas. It is bounded on the West by the 
Wahidi Sultanates and on the East by the Mahri 
Sultanate. 

The Mahri Sultanate of Qishn and Soqotra 
is the most easterly area in tho Aden Protec- 
torate for it is hounded on the East by the 
Sultanate of Muscat and Oman. The Sultan 
of Qishn and Soqotra resides on the island of 


Soqotra (area 1400 square miles) which lies 150 
miles from Cap Guardafui. The island was 
occupied by the East India Company in 1834 
and it came under British protection in 1886 
when the treaty with the Mahri Sultan was 
concluded. 

Socotra. — An island situated about 150 miles 
E.N.E. of Cape Guardafui, in 12° 19'-12° 42'N. 
lat., and 53 o 21-53°30'E. long, and lying in the 
direct route to India has been since 1876 under 
the Government of Aden, which pays a small 
subsidy to the Sultan of Qishn, on the Arabian 
mainland, to whom it belongs. It is famous for 
its aloes. The population of the island is about 
12,000. It is rather less than 100 miles from 
east to west and about 30 miles broad. Its 
interior is mountainous. It was formally placed 
under British protection by agreement with the 
Sultan in October, 1886, together with the 
neighbouring Abdul Kuri and Bromers Islands. 

THE Hadhramaut States. ; — The Qu’aiti 
Eulers of Sliilir and Mukalla entered into a 
treaty with His Majesty’s Government in 1882 
in which they bound themselves not to cede 
any parts of tlieir territories to any person or 
power other than the British Government 
without the consent of the British Government. 
Provision was also made for the dispossessed 
Kasadi dynasty and in addition the Quaitis 
bound themselves to abide by the advice and 
conform : to the wishes of the British Govern- 
ment in all matters relatiug to their 
dealings with neighbouring chiefs and foreign 
powers. In consideration of these stipulations 
they were to receive a stipend of 8360 of which 
the equivalent amount paid at present is Es.72 0. 

Prior to this treaty the Qn’aiti Jemadar of 
Shihr and the Kasadi Nakib of Mukalla had 
entered into agreement for the abolition of the 
slave trade in 1873 and an even earlier agreement 
(1863) had been made with thelatter on the same 
subject. The treaty of 1882 was strengthened 
in 1888 by the conclusion of a Protectorate in 
the common form of the treaties with Protec- 
torate chiefs and in 1918 the Kathiri Sultans 
of the Hadhramaut made an agreement with 
the Qu’aiti Sultan whereby the former acknow- 
ledged that this treaty was binding on them. 
This agreement provided for the conduct of 
relations between the Qu’aiti and Kathiri 
Sultanates and acknowledged that the Province 
of Hadhramaut should be one province, an 
appanage of the British Empire under the 
Sultan of Shihr and Mukalla. 

SHIHR AND MUKARM SviTAN.—His Highness 
Sultan Salih bin Qhalib al Qu’aiti, E.G.M.G. 
Heir apparent. Prince ‘Aimdh bin Salih al 
Qu’aiti. 

The Qu’aiti State of Shihr and Mukalla on the 
Gulf of Aden is bounded on the West by the 
Wahidi and ‘ Aulaqi Sultanates and the Kingdom 
of Yemen, on the North by the Great Desert 
and on the East by the Mahri Sultanate. The 
Kathiri State forms an enclave on the North. 

The Qu’aiti dynasty was established by 
‘Abdulla and ‘Awadh sons of ‘ Umar al Qu’aiti 
in 1881 and ‘Awadh bin ‘Umar was recognised 
as Sultan in 1902. The present Euler is the 
grandson of Sultan ‘Awadh and the fourth 
Sultan. 


The country is large in extent hut the greater 
part of its surface consists of barren mountains 
intersected by Wadis some of which are fertile 
and cultivated. Of these the most important 
are the Wadis Meifa, Hajr, Du’an, Leisar, and 
part of the Wadi Hadhramaut. The principal 
crops are millet, sesame, beans and wheat. 
These are all consumed locally but Hamumi 
tobacco is exported and so is Du’an honey. 
The other exports are principally fish products'. 

The Capital and the Ecsidence of the Sultan 
is Mukalla (population about 16,000): Shihr 
is also an important port and both are visited 
by ocean going ships. The country is divided 
into five provinces. There are several hundred 
miles of motorable tracks, including the Al Kaf 
Eoad, which is under separate administration 
and links Tarim with Shihr. Other tracks 
are under construction. 

The population is estimated at about 202,000 
and the revenue and expenditure are about 7 
and 6 lakhs of rupees respectively. 

The relations between the Qu’aiti State and 
Great Britain are governed by the Treaties 
referred to above and by a Treaty of 1937 by 
which Great Britain agreed to appoint a Eesident 
Adviser. 

Eesident Adviser . . W.H. Ingrams, O.B.E. 

£1000, £400 perso- 
nal, £200 enter- 
tainment and quar- 
ters. 

Assistant ... .. £700— £800 

Secretary . . .. £350 — £500 

Military Officer attached, Captain B. H. Hop- 
■ kins. ' 

State Secretary .. Sheikh Ahmed bin 
Sa’id al Haddadi. 

Seiyun Sultan. — Sultan ‘Ali bin Mansur al 
Kathiri. 

The Kathiri State of Seiyun is bounded on the 
North by the Great Desert and on all other sides 
by the Qu’aiti State. 

The Kathiri dynasty is of considerable anti- 
quity being founded in 1489 by Sultan ‘ Abdulla 
bin Ja’fer al Kathiri. The present Euler is 1 he 
direct descent from Sultan ‘Abdulla and his 
famous son Bedr Bu Tuweirak. 

The Kathiri country was formerly of great 
extent: it still includes the most fertile portion 
of the Wadi Hadhramaut and its tributary 
Wadis such as Wadis Adim and Bin ‘AIL Its 
crops are mainly grain and dates which are all 
consumed locally, but cotton grows well and 
this may develop into an export. 

The Capital and Eesidence of the Sultan is 
Seiyun (population about 18,000) but; Tarim is 
also a large and important city which is joined 
with the port of Shihr by the Al Kaf Eoad, 
constructed by the Al Kaf Seiyids who spend 
large sums on the advancement of the country. 
Kathiri towns and villages are mostly accessible 
by motor. 

The population is estimated at about 58,000 
and contains a large number of extremely well 
to do people, who live mostly on remittances 
form tho East Indies. 


The Home Government. 


The relations between the Kathiri State and 
Great Britain are governed by the Qu’aiti Treaty 
of 1886 and the Kathiri agreement of 1918. 

Resident Adviser.— W. H. Ingrams, O.B.E. 

Administration.— Aden was transferred from 
the administrative control of the Govern- 
ment of India to that of the Colonial Office with 
effect from 1st April 1937, from which date it 
assumed the status of a Crown Colony. 

The Administration is vested in His Excellency 
the Governor and Commander-in-Chief who is 
assisted by an Executive Council. 

In spite of the transfer in control it is intended 
that there should be as great a degree of conti- 
nuity as possible in the machinery and methods 
of Government. This will involve the retention 
of the spirit and in most cases of the letter of 
existing laws and regulations, the preservation 
in judicial cases of the right of appeal to the High 
Court of Bombay, the continued use of Indian 
postage rates and Currency and the maintenance 
of the" port as a free port. 

The management of the port is under the 
control of the Board of Trustees formed in 1888. 
The principal business of the Port Trust in recent 
years has been the deepening of the harbour so 
as to allow vessels of large size to enter and leave 
at all states of the tide. 


The Executive Committee of the Aden Settle- 
ment performs all municipal functions in Aden. 
Names and Designations of Officers. 
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His Excellency the. Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Colony and Protectorate of Aden 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Bernard RawdonR cilly 
K.C.M.G., O.I.E., O.B.E. 

Air Officer Commanding, British Forces in Aden, 
Air Commodore W. A. McClaughry, D.s.o., 
M.O., D.RO. 

His Honour the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Aden, The Hon’ble Mr. .T. Taylor Law- 
rence, M.A., I.C.S. (Itctd.). 

Political Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel M. C. 
Lake, c.m.g. 

Chairman of the Port Trust and, Settlement, J. V. 

Alexander, 11. Inst. C.e. 

Civil Secretary, Major M. C. Sinclair. 

Finance Officer, A. Muchmorc. 

Legal Adviser, G. V. Cameron, b.a. (Oxon.), 
1st Class Honours Jurisprudence. 

Senior Medical Officer of the Colony of Aden and 
Port Health Officer Dr. J. C. R. Buchanan, m.d. 
(Edin.), M.R.O.P., (e) D.T.M. & h, (Eng.). 
Commandant of Police, D. E. P. Reid, i.i>. 
KAMARAN. — The Island of Kamaran in the 
Red Sea about 200 miles north of Perim was 
taken by the British from the Turks in 1915, and. 
is administered by the Government of India 
through a Civil Administrator under the control 
of the Government of the Colony of Aden. It 
has an area of 22 square miles and a population 
of about 2,200. A quarantine station for pil- 
grims travelling to Mecca from the East is 
maintained on the Island under the joint control 
of the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of the Dutch East Indies. 

Civil Administrator, Captain I>. Thompson* 


The Home 

The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government* and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. Ho 
Inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the Act of 1910 came into force, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of Stal e in 
Council had, and exercised, the fullest powers 


Government. 

of superintendence, direction and control over 
the government and revenues of Igdia, subject, 
of course, to a large measure of delegation. The 
Secretary of State was the statutory heir of the 
East India Company and the Board of Control, 
and it was as such that the generality of his 
powers were exercised. 

The Act of 1919 transferred a substantial 
share of power and responsibility in relation to 
the Government of the Provinces to the Pro- 
vincialLcgislatures and Ministers, while it greatly 
increased the elected element in, and the influence 
of, the Central Legislature at Delhi. In the 
sphere so affected the power and responsibilities 
of Parliament and its representative, the 
Secretary of State, were correspondingly 
curtailed, but outside the field of administration 
so transferred the responsibility of Parliament 
for the good government of India remained 
unimpaired. No statutory change in the rela- 
tions betweon the Secretary of State and the 
Central Government was made, but there was 
a very marked alteration in the balance of 
authority corresponding with the enhanced 
status and influence of the Indian Legislature. 
The Report of the Joint Select Committee on 
the Bill of 1919 recommended that a convention 
should be allowed to grow up that only in 
exceptional . circumstan cos shonl d the Secretary 
of State be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest whore the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 


The Home Government. 
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The Council of India. 


Tile Act of 1858 established besides the 
Secretary of State the body known as the 
Council of India, which was associated with the 
Secretary of State in the exercise of many of his 
powers and, in particular, held control of the 
revenues of India and was charged with the 
conduct of the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India. Members 
of the Council, originally appointed for life, now 
hold office for five years, and receive a statutory 
salary of £1,200 with an additional subsistence 
allowance of £000 per annum for those domiciled 
in India. The Act of 1910 established their | 
members at a minimum of S and a maximum 
of 12, one half of whom were required to have 
served or resided in India for at least ten years. 
Lord Morley opened the door of the Council 
• to Indians, and since 1917 the usual number of 
Indian Members has been three. 

The India Office. 

The Secretary of Stale, like other Ministers of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, is served by a body of officers and 
servants known in this ease as the India Office. 
Its staff- are recruited through the same source 
and serve on the same conditions as Civil Servants 
in corresponding positions in the other Govern- 
ment Offices in London. Until 1919, the whole 
cost was borne by Indian revenues, except that 
the Home Government made certain grants and 
remissions, in lieu of a direct contribution, 
amounting to £ 50,000 a year. The Act of 1919 
transferred the salary of the Secretary of State 
to the Treasury, and, In accordance with its 
provisions, an arrangement was devised whereby 
a contribution from the Treasury of about 
£ 115,000 was made to the total cost, which now 
stands at about £230,000. The basis of the 
contribution was that Home estimates should 
bear the outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions of the India Office ; Agency 
functions being still an Indian charge. 

The Government of India Act, 1935, 

Substantial changes in the machinery des- 
cribed above result from the Government of 
India Act, 1935. The Secretary of State will 
be nolongerthe flnalAutliority upon whose super- 
intendence, direction and control depend the 
Acts of the Government of India and all grants. 
payments and charges out of the revenues ofi 
India. The powers of the Executive in India' 
will run in the name of the Governor-General 
and the Governor, to whom they will flow direct 
from the Crown, and there will be no delegation 
powers through the Secretary of State. In so 
far as the Executive Governments in India will 
function on the advice of Ministers responsible 
to the new Legislatures, the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State to Parliament, and conse- 
quently his control, will be at an end. Where, 
however, the Governor-General or the Governors 
are. empowered to act in their discretion or oil 
(heir individual judgment, they- Will be subject 
fco direction by the Secretary of State who will 
remain in these matters the channel of their 
responsibility to Parliament. During the interim 
period between the 1st April, 1937, and the 


of State will have power to issue directions to the 
Governor-General in Council, and such directions , 
if they are with respect to the revenues of the 
Governor-General in Council, will require the 
concurrence of his Advisers. The Council of 
India ceased to exist from the 1st April, 1937. 
Some of its functions, particularly in relation to 
Service matters, pass, however, to a body of 
Advisers with the same numerical limits during 
the interim period, reduced after Federation to a 
minimum of 3 and a maximum of 6. The 
position of the India Office as the Department 
serving the Secretary of State willreniain, but the 
change brought about by the Act is to be marked 
by the transfer of the whole cost to a Parlia- 
mentary vote with a contribution from Indian 
revenues, based 011 . the cost of Agency functions 
still performed by the Secretary of State for the 
Government of India. There will be no con- 
stitutional change in the position of the High 
Commissioner. 

To some extent, the working of the Home 
Government will be affected by the separation 
of Burma, involving as it does the separate 
exorcise in respect of Burma of the functions of 
the Secretary of State. The Government of 
Burma Act provides also for the appointment of 
not more than three Advisers to the Secretary of 
State in relation to Burma, whose status and 
functions will be analogous to those of the 
Advisers established by the Government of India 
Act. Provision is also made for payment from 
the revenues of Burma in respect of the expenses 
attributable to the performance on behalf of the 
Government of Burma of such functions as the 
Secretary of State may agree that his Depart- 
ment is to perforin. 

INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, p,c„ 
g.c.s.i., G.O.I.K. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Findlater Stewart, a.cu.E., k.o.b., o.s.i., 
ra.D. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 
Lord Stanley, M.c. m.p. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir L. D. Wakely, k.C.i.e., c.b. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Cecil H. Kiscft, K.C.I.H., c.b. 

S. K. Brown, c.B„ C.V.O. 

J. C. Walton, O.B., M.C. 

Advisers. 

Sir Henry Sbrakosch, o.b.b. 

Sir Reginald 1. B. Glaney, k.o.R.i., K.C.I.E. 

Sir A. A. L. Parsons, K.C.I.E. 

Sir Abdul ejadir. 

Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 

Diwan Bahadur Sir A. Ttaumswami MudaUar. 
Sir Horace Williamson, p.i.E., m.b.b. 

.T. Clay, k.C.i.e, c.S.l., o.b.e. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State 
M. J. Clauson. 


establishment of the Federation, the Secretary ' Assistant Private Secretary : Viscount Hood, 


The Home Government. 
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Political A.-D.-O. to the Secretary of State: 

Lieut, .-Col, W. G. Neale , C.I.E. 

Private Secretary to Permanent Under- Secretary 
of State : .T. W. P. Chldell. 

Private Secretary to Parly. Under-Scretary : 

E. W. R. Lumby. 

Heads of Departments. 

Secret amiss. 

Financial : IT. E. Grist. 

G. H. Baxter, (Acting). 

Public and Judicial : It. T. Peel, sr.c. 

Military: Lt-Gen. Sir S. P. Muspratt, K.O.B., 
c.s.i,, o.i.e., n.s.o. 

Personal Assistant : Lt.Col. A. F. It. Lumby 
C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Joint Secretary : J. A. Simpson. 

Staff Officer attached : Col. A. E. Barstow, M.O. 
Political : J. C. Walton, o.B., M.c.; P. .7 
Patrick, o.s.i. 

Economic and Overseas : W. D. Croft, o.i.e. 
Services and General and Establishment. Officer : 

F. W.H. Smith, o.i.e . 

Reforms: (India). 

Sir Vernon Dawson, k.o.i.e. 
Accountant-General : Sidney Turner, o.b.e., f.i.A. 
Also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administrators-General in India. 
record Department.— Superintendent of Re- 
cords : W. T. Ottewill, o.b.e. 

Auditor: E. L. Ball. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Government Director of Indian Railway Com- 
panies : R. Mowbray. 

Asst, to ditto : A. T. Williams. 

Librarian: H, N. Randle, m.a., P.Phil. 

Asst. Librarian : A. J. Arberry, M.A., Litt.I). 
Asst. Keeper : S. 0. Sutton, B.sc. (Econ.) 

President of Medical Board for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Medical matters : 
Maj.-Gen. Sir J. W. D. Megaw, k.c.i.e. 
Members of the Medical Board : Lt.-Col, H. It. 

Dutton, C.I.E.; Lt. Col. H. B. Steen, i.st.s. 
Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State : 

Sir Herbert G. Pearson, 

Asst. Solicitor : C. A. 1C. Norman. 

Information Officer : A. H. Joyce. 

Ordnance Consulting Officer: Bt. Col. It. Crnf- 


Secretary. 


BURMA OFFICE. , 

Secretary of Stale. 

The Most Hon. the Marquess. of Zetland, p.r., 
O.O.S.I.; G. O.I.E. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State, 

Sir Findlater Stewart, g.o.t.r., k.c.b., c.s.i., 


G. G. Dixon. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE 
India House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 

The High Commissioner : Malik Sir Feroz Khan 
Noon. 

Personal Assistant: V. J. G.Eayres. 

Private Secretary : W. M. Mather, m.b.e. 
Deputy Eiyh Commissioner : S. Lai, l.o.S. 
Chief Accounting Officer : A. .T. 0. Edwards, e.i.a. 
Secretary, General Department : It, E. 
Montgomery. 

Indian Trade Commissioner: Sir David Meek, 
Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Deputy ditto : Y. N. Sukt, hanker. 

Secretary, Education Department: T. Quayle, 
M.A., D. BITT. (Bond.) 

Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Itoad, Lambeth, S. E. 1, 

Director-General: Lieut.-Col. Sir Stanley Paddon 
O.I.E., O.I.M.E. 

Director of Purchase : J. P. Forsyth. 

Director of Inspection : J, It. Acton, F.i.o. 

Secretaries of State for India. 

Assumed 

charge. 

Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby) . . 1358 

Sir Charles Wood, Bart. (Viscount Halifax) 1859 
Earl do Grey and Itipon (Marquess of 

Ripon) 1866 

Viscount Oranbornc (Marquess of Salisbury) 1866 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. (Earl of 

Iddeslcigh) 186? 

Duke of Argyll .. .. .. 1868 

Marquess of Salisbury .. .. .. 1874 

Viscount Cranbrook .. .. ..1878 

Marquis of Hartington ( Duke of Devon- 
shire) .. .. .. .. .. 1880 

Earl of Kimberley . » , . . . 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill .. .. 1885 

Earl of Kimberley .. .. .t 3886 

Viscount Cross .. c „ .. 1883 

Earl of Kimberley .. .. . .1892 

H. H. Fowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 1894 

Lord George F. Hamilton ... .. 1895 

St. John Brodrick (Viscount Mklleton). . 1903 

John Morley (Viscount Moriey) . . ..1005 

The Earl of Crewe (Marquess) .. .. 1911 

Austen Chamberlain 1915 

E. S. Montagu 1917 

Viscount Peel 1922 

Lord Olivier .. . . 1924 

Lord Birkenhead 1924 

Viscount Peel 1928 

W. Wedgwood Benn 1929 

Sir Samuel Hoare 1981 

Lord Zetland •• .. ..1935 
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The Indli 

The area enclosed ■within the boundaries of 
India is 1,808,679 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 352,837,778 of people— -nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Indian States is 712,508 
square miles with a population of 81,310,845. 
The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Itajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, winch are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of over 
fourteen millions. They include the inhos- 
pitable regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face oi the globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Palhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, 'the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that "We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
Wc shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admin- 
stration that the traditions of Native rale 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene,! to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 


ie States. 

administration during a long minority; but 
always with the undeviating intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without aud a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities ; they cannot he arrested 
by the police of British India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when tire internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, anil 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have, freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the British 
Government. 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British, subjects. Where foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause of offence is 
given by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, their equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Bower. Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner oi 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public opinion have 
endorsed the principle which Lord Canning 
set forth in his minute of I860, that the 
‘‘Government of India Is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
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area, nor from assuming temporary charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so.” Of this necessity the 
Governor-General in Council is the sole j udge 
subject to the control of Parliament, where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States aie on the same footing. Where can- 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment a,nd the civil 
station is exercised by tlio suzerain power. I 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states themselves. In the 
larger states the Government is represented 


by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Residents or Political Agents. These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication 
betweeu the Indian States and the Govomment 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any admin- 
istrative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments but in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent aTe usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district they lie. 
Ail questions relating to the Indian States 
are under tho special supervision of the 
Supreme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Goveruor-General. 


AIDES-DE-CAMP TO HIS MAJESTY, 


His Majesty the King has approved the 
appointment of the following Indian Princes as 
Hon. Aides-de-Camp to the King 
Hon, Major-Gen. the Maharaja of Ratlam.. 
Hon, Col. the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

Hon. Lt.-Col. the Nawab of Palanpur. 

Hon. Lt.-Col. the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar. 


Tho following have been appointed Hon. 
Aides-de-Camp to the King (extra) : — 

Hon. Lt.-Gen. the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Hon. Lt.-Gen. the Maharaja of Patiala. 

Hon. Major-Gen. Sir Umar Hayat Khan. 
Hon. Major-Gen. the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

These were all A.D.C.s to King Edward VIII 
and have been reappointed collectively. 


HYDERABAD AND BERAR. 


His Exalted Highness the Nizam exercises 
full sovereignty in all internal affairs. He 
grants titles and is the fountain head of all 
powers retained by him or delegated to indi- 
viduals or institutions. Before 1919, the 
Government, consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minis- 
ters, but an Executive Council was established 
in that year which now consists of seven 
members. A Legislative Council consisting of 
21) members of whom 12 are official, six non- 
official, and 2 extraordinary, assists in consider- 
ing hills and recommending them for sanction by 
tho Ruler. The administration is carried on by 
a regular system of Departments on lines similar 
to those followed in British India. By the 1936 
Berar Agreement, the sovereignty of the Nizam 
over Berar was re-affirmed, the Berar rent was to 
continue as before to be paid by the British 
Government to the Nizam, but the administra- 
tion of Berar was to continue as before as part of 
the Province of Central Provinces and Berar. 
The: State (apart from Berar) is divided into two 
divisions, Telingana and Maliratwara, fifteen 
districts and 153 taluqas. Local boards are 
constituted in each district and taluqa. --The 
State maintains its own currency which consists 
of gold and silver coins and a large note issue. 
The rupee, known as the Osmania Sicca, ex- 
changes with the British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of: 110/10/8 to 100, There is a 
State postal Service and stamps for internal i 
purposes. His Exalted Highness the Nizami 


maintains his own army consisting of 18,489 
troops of all ranks of which 11,281 are Irregular 
and 7,208 are Regular Troops, which includes 2 
cavalry regiments for Imperial Service, 1,052 
strong. 

Finance. — Hyderabad State is by far the 
wealthiest of the Indian States, having a revenue 
in its own currency of about' 9 crores, which is 
approximately the same as that of the Central 
Provinces and Berar and more than double that 
of any other of the larger States. After many 
vicissitudes, its finances are at present in a 
prosperous condition and it enjoys an annual 
surplus of revenue from which a total reserve of 
11 crores has been built up. This is comprised of 
separate Reserve Funds for Debt Redemption, 
Famine Relief, Industrial Development, O. S. 
Currency Stabilization and Deposits. The 
Budget Estimates for tho present year show a 
revenue of 913.66 lakhs and an expenditure of 
896.00 lakhs, inclusive of largo sums set aside 
for Famine insurance and Debt Redemption. 
The Capital Expenditure programme provides 
for an expenditure of 155,77 laklis which 
includes J1.77 lakhs for completion of large 
irrigation projects and 104 .07 lakhs for con- 
struction of Railways, Open Line Works and 
Road Motor Transport. The year opened with a 
cash balance of 281 .17 lakhs which is expected to 
be 119*73 lakhs by the end of the year. The 5§ 
pet cent. Government loan 1352-62 F, is quoted at 
113 and the 3} per cent, loan 1355-05 F. at 105/8/-. 
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Production and Industry. — The princi- 
pal industry of the State is agriculture 
which maintains 57 per cent, of the population 
The common system of land tenure is ryotwari 
About 55 per cent, of the total area is directly 
administered by the State. The rest consists of 
private estates of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam which comprise about one-tenth of the 
total area of the State, and the estates of the 
Jagirdars and Paigah nobles. The total land 
revenue is over 3 crores, The principal food 
crops are millet and rice ; the staple money-crop 
is cotton, which is grown extensively on the black 
cotton soils, and oil seeds. Hyderabad is well 
known for its Gaorani cotton which is the finest 
indigenous cotton in India. The total area 
under cotton exceeds 3 million acres (1345-1346 
ifasli-Foreeast). Hyderabad possesses the most 
southerly of the Indian coal mines and the whole 
of Southern India is dependent on it for such coal 
as is transported by rail. The chief mine is 
situated at Singareni, which is not far from 
Bezwuda junction on the Galcutta-Mudraa line. 
The chief manufacturing industry is based on the 
cotton produced in the State. There are 8 large 
miUs in existence and others are likely to be 
established while about nearly one-half of the 
cloth worn in the Dominions is produced on 
local hand-looms. There are about 391 ginning, 

B 'ng and decorticating factories in the cotton 
and also a number of tanneries and flour 
mills, the total number of factories (as defined in 
the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all kinds in the 
State being 519. The Shahabad Cement Co., 
which has been established at Shahabad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway not far from 
Wadi, supplies the whole of Southern India with 
cement and has at present an annual output of 
1,25,945 tons (for 1345 Fasli). 

Taxation. — -Apart from the land revenue which, 
as stated above, brings in about 3.25 crores, 
the main sources of taxation are Excise and 
Customs. The receipts from each are estimated 
for the present year at 184 lakhs and 105 laklis 
respectively. After these come Interest on in- 
vestments (SO lakhs), Railways (122 lakhs) and 
Berar Rent (29 lakhs). The Customs Revenue 
is derived from an ad valorem duty of riot more 
than 5 per cent, on all imports and exports. 

Communications. — One hundred arid thirty- 
two miles of broad-gauge line, from 
Bombay to Madras traverse the State; also 30 
miles of metre-gauge in the Masulipatam to 
Marmagoa line. At Wadi, on the Bombay- 
Madras line, the broad-gauge system of the 
Nizam’s State Railway takes off and running 
east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at Bezwada, a 
total length of 353 miles. Prom Kazipet, near 
Warangal on this line, a new link to Bellarsliah 
strikes north providing the shortest route 
between Madras and Delhi. Prom Secunderabad 
the metre-gauge Godavari Valley Railway runs 
north-west for 380 miles to Manmad on the main 
line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to 
Calcutta. A metre-gauge line also runs south 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubnagar to 
the border and is now linked up with Drona- 
chaliam on the Madras and Southern Makratta 
Railway. Branch lines exist from Purna to 


Hingoli, Parbhani to Purli-Vaijnath, ICaripali 
to Ivobhagudiam and Vikarabad to Bidar which 
last was extended to Purli-Vaijnath. A branch 
line of 12 miles from .Tankampet to Bodhan has 
recently been completed. Thus, with branch 
lines, there are now 811 miles of broad-gauge ami 
654 of the metre-gauge iii the State, The .Bars) 
Light Railway owns a short extension of 36 miles 
from Kurduwadi on the Bombay-Madras line to 
Latur in Osmanabad District. The Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway was worked by a 
company until April, 1930, when it was purchased 
by the Nizam's Government. The road system is 
being rapidly extended in accordance with a 

well-considered programme. 

Prom June 1932 the Railway is running 
motor bus service in tire city and suburbs 
of Hyderabad and on some district roads. At 
first- the fleet consisted of 27 passenger vehicles 
operating a route mileage of 284 miles. New 
services have been opened from time to time and 
the present motor mileage operated is 4,000 miles 
with 307 passenger vehicles. Now there are 
probably few important roads in the State not 
operated by the Railway Bus Service. 

Co-ordination of road rail services has been 
achieved by the opening of many out-agencies in 
the districts for through booking of goods and by 
arranging for tire collection and delivery of goods 
at economic rates from merchants’ godowiis to 
railway stations. 

Education. — In 1935-36 the total number 
of educational Institutions were 4.S00, the 
number of Primary schools in particular having 
been largely increased. 

The Osmaula University which was established 
at Hyderabad by a Charter in 1918 marks a new 
departure in Indian education as it imparts 
instruction in the faculties of Arts, Science, Law, 
Muslim Theology, Medicine, Engineering mid 
Education through the medium of Urdu, English 
being a compulsory language in the B.A. Ex- 
amination and the Examinations leading upto it. 
In addition to the University College comprising 
the faculties of Arts, Science, Muslim Theology 
and Law it has a Medical College, an Engineering 
College, a Training College for teachers and a 
Women’s Colleges teaching up to M'.A. and M.Sc. 
standards. The total number of students in 
the Colleges of the University is 1,993, The 
annual expenditure is about 21 laklis of rupees. 
The Nizam College at- Hyderabad (First Grade) 
is however affiliated to the Madras University 
and uses English as the medium of instruction. 

Executive Council. — The Rt. Hon'blc Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Nawab Hyder Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur, Kt., P.O., D.C.L. (Oxon), LL.D., 
President; Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahadur, Army 
and Medical Member ; Nawab Mahdi Yar 
Jung Bahadur, M.A. (Oxon), Political and 
Education Member ; Sir Theodore J. Tasker, 
Kt., C.I.K ) O.B.E., I.O.S., Revenue and Police 
Member ; Raja Sliamraj Raj want Bahadur, 
Public Works Member ; Nawub Fakhr Yar 
Jung Bahadur, Finance Member; Nawab 
Mifza Yar Jung Bahadur, Judicial and Eeeles- 
jiastical Member. 

British Resident .'—Hon’lile Sir Duncan 
G. Mackenzie. 
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MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 1 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Goorg. It has two natural divisions each with a j 
distinct character of its own — the hill country 


State’has an area of 29,483 square miles includ- 
ing that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 0,55,302 of 
whom over 92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada 
is the language of the State. 


the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Raina- 
yana and the Mahabliarata. Coming down to 
historic times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka’s Empire in 
the third century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A.D. 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
Empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of 
Vijayanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the real sovereignty passed 
into the hands ofHyderAli and then his son 
Tippu Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringa- 
patain, the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krislmaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881, the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
dri Iyer, E.o.s.i,, as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a state of great prosperity. He died in 1894, at 
the early age of 31 , and was succeeded by the 
present ruler His Highness Sri Krishnarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur, G.Q.S.I., g.b.k., who was in- 
stalled in 1902 . In November 1913, tholnstru- 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a Treaty 
which indicates more appropriately the relation 
subsisting between the British Government anti 
the State of Mysore. In 1927, the Government, 
of India remitted in perpetuity Its. 10£ laklis 
of the annual subsidy which till then had 
stood at Its. 35 lakhs. 

Administration.— The City of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore is the 


Administrative headquarters. His Highness 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 
btate, and the administration is conducted 
«°ntrol by an Executive Council 
consisting of the Dewan and two Members of 
Council. The High Court consisting of the 
Chief Justice and three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State— 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive CouncU.^ The Representative Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
I Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923, the Representative Assembly has 
been piaced on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation of the Representative Assembly Regular 
tl0 . n > ?Y TI1 of 1923 - The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
I the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote and standing as candidates for election 
I has been removed. The privilege of moving 
resolutions on the general , principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making re- 
presentations about wants and grievances and 
of interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
, also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes _and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
1 Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to be 
summoned only for Government business. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50 by Act XIX of 
1923, of whom 20 are official and 30 are 
non-official members. The Council which 
exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
I of resolutions on all matters of public a d- 
rainistration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the power of voting on the 
I demands for grants. The Dewan is the ex- 
officio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council has a Public Accounts 
Committee which examines the audit and 
appropriation reports and brings to the notice 
of the Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 

Standing Committees. 1 — With a view to en- 
large the opportunities of non-official represen- 
tatives, of the people to influence the everyday 
Administration of the State,' three Standing 
Committees consisting of members of the 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
I Council, have been formed, one in connection 
with Railway, Electrical and P. W. Depart- 
1 meats, the second in connection with Local Self- 
Government and the Departments of Medicine, 
Sanitation and Public Health and the third in 

connection with Finance and Taxation. 
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State IVoops.— Thu combatant strength of 
the Militarv Force at the end of Dee. 1937 was 
1 389 of which 405 were in the Mysore Lancers, 
115 in the Mysore Horse, and the remaining 809 
in the Infantry. Besides, there is a Mechanical 
Transport Corps which consists of seven 
lorries, two six wheeler and ftve commercial, 
with the necessary staff. The total cost during 
1930-37 was about 15 lakhs of rupees. The 
cost of the Police Administration during] 
1935-36 was about 20 lakhs of rupees. 

Agriculture.— Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the j 
general system of and tenure _ is ryotwari. 1 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and, sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp. The Seri- 1 
cultural industry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists. 
As elsewhere in India the industry is passing 
through one of the gravest crises in the course 
of its history owing to the competition of cheap 
foreign silk. The area under mulberry' durinc| 
1935-36 had shrunk to 28,500 acres. The 
Department of Agriculture is popularising agri- 
culture on scientific lines by means of demons- 
trations, investigations anu experiment. There! 
are 7 Government Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, 
Babbur, Martlmr, Hagenahally, Hunsur,Mandya 
and the coflee experimental station at Bale- 
honnur. A live-stock section has been organised 
which has been asking necessary steps for the 
improvement of live-stock. A cattle breeding 
station has been established at Parvatharay- 
auakere, near Ajjampur in the Kadur District 
with a sub-station at Basur. A Serum Institute 
has been opened at Bangalore for the manu- 
facture of serum and virus for inoculation 
against rinderpest and other contagious dis- 
eases. There are 04 Veterinary Dispensaries and 
Hospitals in the State under the control of the 
Civil Veterinary Department. 

Industries and Commerce. — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1 913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general | 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The department has under its 
control the following demonstration factories: — 
the Government Soap Factory, Government! 


Porcelain Factory, Government Silk Weaving 
Factory, Government Electric Factory and 
the Central Industrial Workshop. The 
Department has a well-equipped Govern- 
ment Industrial and Testing Laboratory, with 
a section devoted to the manufacture o{ 
pharmaceutical drugs and preparations. The 
Well-Boring Section which is engaged in the 
drilling of boreholes for meeting the require- 
ments of drinking water in the rural areas is 
now under the control of the Bureau of Sanitary 
Engineering Department of Public Healtli. 
Mysore is the largest producer of silk in India, 
and the care and development of this industry 
is entrusted to a Department of Sericulture 
in charge of a Superintendent subject to 
the geueral control of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce. Arrangements have 
been made for the supply of discasc-freo seed and 
a central and live taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work. 

With a view to demonstrate and impart 
instructions in the utilisation of the high 
grade silk produced in the State, Government 
have established a Silk Weaving Factory and 
Dyeing and Finishing Works at Mysore, 
The Sandalwood Oil Factory started on an 
experimental basis is now working on a 
commercial scale. A factory is working at 
Mysore. A large plant at a cost of more 
than 170 lakhs of rupees has been constructed 
at Bhadravathi for pur noses of manufacturing 
charcoal, pig-iron, distilling wood-alcohol, and 
developing subsidiary industries. A new Pipe 
Foundry was opened there for the manufacture 
of pipes which are in great demand in several 
towns in India. The steel plant attached to 
the works is now working successfully and is 
worked by electricity. The Government Cement 
Factory and the Paper Mills under erection at 
Bhadravati are expected to commence operations 
shortly. The Works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the GersoppaWater-Fallsestimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horse-power of electric 
energy. A Trade Commissioner in London has 
been appointed to look after the interest of 
the trade and industry of the State. 

Finances. — The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget esti- 
mate for 1936-37 and budget for 1937-38 wefe 
as below: — 


Disbursements. 


Surplus. 


1930-37 . . 
1937-38 .. 
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Hydro-Electric and Irrigation Works. — 

Che river Oauvery in its course through the 


The ....... 

State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island of Sivasamudram, and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1002 for the develop- 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H.P. for supplying power mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore. 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the “ Krishnarajasagara Reservoir” 
called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- j 
voir besides enabling the generation of electric 
power up to 46,000 H.P. will also bring under 
irri on about ,20,000 a nr land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous I 
drought. The new Canal Works were started 
in 1927, and the main canal is named the “Irwin 
Canal” after Lord Irwin the then Viceroy. An 
area of about 13 thousand acres under this Canal 
has been brought under sugarcane cultivation 
and a Sugar .Factory with a crushing capacity of 
about 1 ,400 tons of cane per day has been estab- 
lished nearby at Mandya. An up-to-date 
Distillery has been erected as an adjunct to 
the Sugar Factory. Full advantage is being 
taken of the available electric power for small 
industries and the electrification of towns and 
lift Irrigation. 

The construction of a reservoir across the river 
Eunmdvathi near Anjanapur, Shikaripur Taluk , 
was completed at a cost of Its.lS lakhs and the 
reservoir was opened for Irrigation. The area 
expected to be irrigated is about 10,000 acres. 
In addition to large new irrigation works in 
progress, the work of constructing a Reservoir 
across the river Shimsha at, Mareonalialli. Kunigal 
Taluk, which is estimated to cost Its, 22 lakhs 
to irrigate an extent of about 10,000 acres, has 
been started. • 

With a view to meet the additional demand for 
power in the coming years, the Government 
have sanctioned a Hydro-Electric scheme 
costing about Its. 56 lakhs for generating about 
23,000 H.P. at the Shimsha Falls. The existing 
power channel from the Cau very at Sivasamu- 
dram is proposed to he continued to the Shimsha 
Falls, a distance of about seven miles, as a head 
of 600 feet is available at the Shimsha Falls! 
against 400 feet available at Sivasamudram. 
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There, are 3,747 power installations, 31,777 
mstallafions and 630 irrigation pumping 
installations. The total number ot* towns and 
villages electrified so far is 105. 


Education.— A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916. 
it is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical, Maharaja’s 
and Maharam’s Colleges at Mysore, and three 
Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 
Mysore. Tho colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore. The Maharani’s 
College at Mysore is a College for Women. 

Sch00ls of wWoh 7 are for 
girls, 82t> Middle Schools of which 35 are for 
girls. Provision has been made for teaching 
severai vocational subjects in general school 
with a view to giving a bias towards the vocations 
and m oraer to enable the pupils to take to such 
vocations after their;High School life. There 
? re Braining Institutions for training teachers 
in Middle and Primary Schools ; 3 of them are 
for women. The control over Primary Ed ucation 
has been made over to the Local Bodies under 
the Elementary Educational Regulation of 1930 
and the Local Bodies are responsible for making 
due provision for extension of Primary Education 
in accordance with a definite programme spread 
over 10 years. There are also schools for im- 
parting instruction in Agricultural, Commercial. 
Engineering and other Technical subjects. There 
were altogether 7,092 schools on 31st March 1934 
with a strength of 3,11,957 pupils. This gives 
one school to every 3.8 square miles of' the 
area, .and to every 835 persons of the popula- 
tion. The total expenditure on Education was 
Rs. 00,42,196 yielding an average of Rs. 1-0-7 
per head of population. 


Members of the Executive Council. — Baia- 
m antra pra vina S.P. Rajagopalachari, b.a., b.i., 
First Member of Council ; and Rajamantra- 
pravma N. Madhava Baa, b.a., b.l., Second 
Mem her of Council. 

•' Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg.— The Hon. Col. J. H. Gordon, a I.l . 
O.B.E., m.c. ’ 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujcrat and partly in Kathiawar, It is divided 
into four district blocks : (1) the southern district 
of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory : 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, in 
which lies Baroda, the capital city; (3) to the 
north of Ahmedabad, the district of Mehsana ; 
and (4) to the west, In the peninsula of Kathiawar 


the district of Amreli, formed of scattered tracts 
of land. The area of the State is 8,164 square 
miles ; the population is 2,443,007 of whom over 
four-fifths are Hindus. 

History. — The history of the Baroda State 
is such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire, The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat 
took, place in 1706. In later expeditions Pilaji 
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Gaekwar, who may be considered as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 
himself. Songhad was the headquarters till 
1766. After 1723 Filaji regularly levied tribute 
in Gujerat. His son Damaji finally captured 
Baroda in 1734, since then it has always been 
in the hands of the Gaekwars; but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad in 1753, after which the country 
was divided between the Gaekwarand thePeshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shall, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1 76S, leaving the succession in dispute 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded in 
turn by his sonsSayaji Rao I, Fattesing Rao, 
Manna ji Rao and Govind Rao. The last died in 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Rao. A period 
of political instability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government, 
who established the authority of Anand Rao at 
Baroda. By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda, it was arranged 
inter alia that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Pindari hordes and Holkar. But from 1820 
to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir .Tames Carnac, 
Governor of Bombay, in 1841. Ganpat Rao suc- 
ceeded Sayaji Rao II in 1847. During his rule the 
political supervision of Baroda was transferred 
to the Supreme Government. His successor, 
Khande Rao, who ascended the gadi in 1856, 
introduced many reforms. He stood by the 
British in the Mutiny. Ho was succeeded by 
his brother Malhar Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was . 
deposed in 1875 for “ notorious misconduct ” 1 
and “ gross misgovernment,” but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
Col. Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. 
Sayaji Rao III, a hoy of 13 years of age, who 
was descended from a distant branch of the 
family was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 
1875 and is the present Maharaja. He was 
invested with full powers in 1881. 

Administration. — An executive council con- 
sisting of the principal officers of the State 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. A number of de- 
partments have been formed, which are presided 
over by officials corresponding to those in 
British India. The State is divided into five 
Prants each of which is sub-divided into Mahals 
and Peta Mahals of which there are in all 42. 
Attempts have for some years been made to res- 
tore village autonomy, and village panchayats 
have been formed which form part of a scheme for 
local self-government. Thereis a Legislative De- 
partment, under a Legal Remembrancer, which 
is responsible for making laws. There is also a 
Legislative Council, consisting of nominated and 
elected members. A High Court at Baroda 


possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State 
and hears all final appeals. From the decisions 
of the High Court appeals lie in certain cases to 
the Maharaja who decides them on the advice of 
the Huzur Nyaya Sabha. The State Army con- 
sists of 5,086 Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular 
forces. 

Finance.- — In 1935-36, the total receipts of the 
State were Rs. 2,80,46,000 and the disburse- 
ments Its. 2,17,39,000. The principal Revenue 
heads were : — Land Revenue, Rs. 1,38,39,000 
Abkari, Rs. 24,78,000 ; Opium, Rs. 3,08,000 
Railways, Rs. 17,70,000 ; Interest, Rs. 17, 36,000 , 
Tribute from other States, Rs. 5,23,000. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture and 
pasture support 63 per cent, of the people. The 
principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, castor-oil, 
rapeseed, poppy, cotton, san-liemp, tobacco, 
sugarcane, maize and garden crops. The greater 
part of the State is held on ryotwari tenure. 
The State contains few minerals, except sand- 
stone, which is quarried at Songir, and a variety 
of other stones which are little worked. There 
are 118 industrial or commercial concerns' in the 
State registered under the State Companies’ Act. 
There are four Agricultural Banks and 1,111 
Co-operative Societies in the Baroda State. 

Communications. — The B. B. & C, I. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants and 
theRajputana-Mahva Railway passes through the 
Mehsana prant . A system of branch lines has 
been built by the Baroda Durbar in all the four 
prants in addition towhich the Tapti Valley Rail- 
way and the Baroda-Godhra Chord line (B. B, & 
C. I.Jpass through the State. TheRailways owned 
by the State are about 706.70 miles in length. 
The total mileage of metalled and fair weather 
roads in the State is 532 and 932 respectively. 

Education. — The Education Department 
controls 2,534 institutions of different kinds in 
109 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is “ in a way pledged to the policy of free 
and compulsory primary education.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Eighteen per cent, of the population 
is returned in the census as literate. Total 
expense on Education is Its. 37.48 lakhs. 

Capital City.- — Baroda City with the canton - 
ment has a population of 112,860. It contains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and offices; and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples. The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 

Ruler. — His Highness Farzandi-i-K has»i* 

Dowlat-i-Englishia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao III 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Klxei, Samslier Bahadur, 
G.o.s.i., a.c.i.E., iiU.D. (Benares), Hon. 
(Cantab.), Maharaja of Baroda. 

Resident.—' Lieut.-Col. J. L, R. Weir, ex®, 

Dewan. — Sir V. T. Krialmamaebari, k.c.i.e. 
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The House of Scindia traces its decent to a 1 
family of which one branch held hereditary post ! 
of patel in a village near Satara. The head of j 
the family received a patent of rank from Aurang- , 
zebe. The founder of the Gwalior House was 
Hanoi i Scindia who held a military rank under 
the Peshwa Baji Bao. In 1.726 the Peshwa 
granted deeds to Puar, Iiolkar and Scindia, 
empowering them to levy “ Chauth ” and 
" Sardesmukhi ” and retain half the payment to 
their troops. In 1736 Hanoi i Scindia accom- 
panied Baji Bao to Delhi where he and Mallmr 
Bao Holkar distinguished themselves in military 
exploits. Hanoi i fixed h’ s headquarters at the 
ancient city of Ujjain, which for the first time 
became the capital of the Scindia dominions. 
During the time of Mahadji Scindia and Daulat 
Eao Scindia Gwalior played an important part 
in shaping the history of India. Despite partial 
reverses which Mahadji Scindia's troops suffer- 
ed at the hands of the British in 1780, reverses 
which led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), Scindia’s 
power remained unbroken. For the first time 
he was now recognised by the British as an 
Independent sovereign and not as a vassal of 
the Peshwa. 

In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While he was indulging in ambitious 
hopes he fell prey to fever which ended his re- 
markable career on 12th February 1701. Him- 
self a military genius, Mahadji Scinrlia’s armies 
reached the zenith of their glory under the dis- 
ciplined training of the celebrated French adven- 
ture De Bolgne. Mahadji was succeeded by his 
grand nephew Daulat Bao in whose service 
Perron, a military commander of great renown 
played a leading part. The strength of Scindia’s 
army was, however, considerably weakened by 
the reverses, sustained at Ahmednagar, Assaye, 
Asigarh and Luswari. Daulat Bao Scindia died 
in 1827. Till his death he remained in undisput- 
able possession of almost all the territory which 
belonged to him in 1805. 

Daulat Bao was succeeded by .Tankoji Bao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1813 intrigues and party spirit we— 
rampant and the army was in a state of muti 
with the result that it came into collision wl 
the British forces at Maliarujpur and Pumiiliar. 

Janlsoji Bao was succeeded by Javaji Bao 
Scindia whose adherence to the British cause 
during the dark days of Mutiny, when his own 
troops deserted him, was unshakable. In 1861 
lie was created a Knight Grand Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and 
in 1877 Was made a Councillor of the Empress. 
Subsequently he received other titles. He 
entered into treaties of mutual exchange . of 
territories with the British Government. He 
died on 20th June 1886 and was succeeded by I 
his son Lieutenant-General H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Madhav Bao Scindia, Aiijah Bahadur, u.o.v.o., 


0 . 0 , s.r., q.n.E., a.d.c., to the King. He succeeded 
in 1886 aud assumed powers in 189 1. In 1901 he 
went to China during the war. He, died in .Tune 
1925 and was succeeded by his sou His Highness 
the Maharaja Jivaji Kao Scindia, Aiijah Bahadur. 
During His Highness’ minority the administra- 
tion of the State had been conducted by a 
Council of Begency. His Highness assumedlull 
ruling powers on November 2, 1930. 

In matters of administration, His Highness is 
assisted by a Council consisting of eight Ministers 
and the Huzoor Secretary. The new constitu- 
tion came into force from March 1937, when 
with a view to improve the elficicncy of the 
Government, the distribution of work among 
various Ministers was revised and redistributed. 
The State lias a Legislative Assembly called 
Majlis-i-Am, to which members are both elected 
and nominated. The State maintains an effici- 
ent army consisting of Cavalry, Infantry and 
Artillery units. It has its own Postal system. 
Besides possessing a number of schools the State 
maintains two Colleges for boys and one for 
girls. The State runs a public school on Euro- 
pean lines to impart education to the children 
of nobles and well-to-do people. 

The State lias an area of 20,397 sq. miles and 
population of 3,523,070 according to census of 
1931. Its average rainfall varies from 25 to 30 
inches. The average revenue is two and half 
crores. 

There is a well equipped State workshop in 
Gwalior, the Capital of the State; there are 
electric power house, Leather Factory, Tannery 
and Pottery Works. There are cotton mills in 
Gwalior and Ujjain. The State has its own 
Light Bailway. The portion of the G.I.P. Bail- 
way which passes through a major portion of the 
State territories is owned by the Gwalior 
Bar bar. 

The Buler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns. The State is in direct relations with the 
Government of India. 

Since the present Buler assumed powers vigo- 
rous impetus has been given to an all-round 
moral and material progress. The construc- 
tion of the Harsi reservoir costing about one and 
half crores, a proposal to construct an up-to-date 
Female Hospital and the sanction of one crore 
of rupees for rural reconstruction are the land- 
marks in the history of Gwalior. The network 
of roads have, been utilised by the motor service 
run by Gwalior Northern India Transport Com- 
pany, and those, corners which were unconnected 
are being now joined with important highways. 
To bring closer to tho outer world His Highness 
has recently sanctioned the construction of a 
Seaplane base, which will serve as a halting 
station on tho Imperial Air Line at Madhav 
Sagar and an aerodrome at Maharajpur. 
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BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chagai 
district, on the Bast by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The Kalat State, unlike the other Indian 
States, is a confederacy of partially independent 
chiefs, whose head is the Khan of Kalat. The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the High- 
lands, Jhalawan or the Lowlands, Kaclihi, 
Mekran and Kliaran, The inhabitants are, for 
the most part Muhammadans of the Sunni 
sect. The area is 73,278 square miles and the 
population 3,42,101 (1931). 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1870, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements j 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of Jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushki and Nasirabad. 


Government Official of Provincial service. The 
Governor-General’s Agent in Baluchistan con- 
duets the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, arid exercises general 
political supervision over the State through 
the Political Agent in Kalat. The revenue 
of the State is about Its. 14,5 lakhs, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Its. 3,00,000 per 
annum. The present Khan is Captain His 
Highness Beglar Begi Sir Mir Ahmad Yar 
Khan, e.o.i.n., born in 1904. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hah river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river, 
Area 7,132 square miles; population 63,008 
(1931), chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The 
estimated average revenue is about Its. 3. 7 lakhs. 
The ruling chief of Las Bela, known as the .Tam, is 
Mir Ghulam Qadir Khan a minor son of late Jain 
Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, born in 
1920. The young Jam is at present studying at 
tlio Aitchison College, Lahore. The administra- 
tive control of the State is exercised by the 
Hou'ble the Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan through the 
Political Agent, Kalat. The Jam also employs 
a Wazir to assist him in the administration 
of the State. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Bajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 1,35,091 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
Chiefship, one estate, and the small British 
district of Ajmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the 
west by Sind , on the north- rvest by the Punjab 
Stateof Bahawalpur,onthenorthand north-east 
by the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States, 
Chiefship and estate 19 are Bajput, 2 (Bliaratpur 
and Dholpur) are .Tat, and two (Palanpur and 
Tonk) arc Mahomodan. The chief administrative 
control of the British district is vested ex-officio 
in the political officer, who holds the post of 
Besident for Bajputana for the supervision of 
the relations between the several Indian States 
of Bajputana and the Crown Department, 
and has his headquarters at Mount Abu. For 
administrative purposes they are divided into 
the following groups:— -Bikaner and Sirohi in 
direct relations with the Besident for Baj- ; 
putana. Eastern Bajputana States Agency 

States (Bharatpur, Bundi, Dholpur, Jlialawar, 
Karauli and Kofcah) ; Jaipur Besidency 5 States 
(Anvar, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Tonk, Shahpura 
and Larva Estate); Mewar Besidency, arid South- 
ern Bajputana States Agency 4 States (Mewar, 
Dangarpur, Banswara and Pratabgarh arid 
the Kushalgarh Chiefship) ; Western Bajputana 
States Besidency 4 States (Jodhpur, Jaisalmer 
Palanpur and Danta). 

The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. Thetract tothenortli- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 


and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far West, to eompara- 
fcively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges aud which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Communications. — The total length of rail- 
ways iu Bajputana is 3,259 miles, of which about 
1,000 arc the property of the British Government. 
The B. B. & C.I. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabud to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian State railways the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Mar war 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner. 

Inhabitants. — Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and Commerce for 2$ per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is .Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Malayans, Ohatnars, 
Kajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Mails and 
Balais. The Kajputs arc, of course, the aristo- 
cracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent, or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a , landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they arc also the aristocracy of 
India; and their social prestige may be measured 
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hv observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 1 
fas distinguished from a caste) m India which 
dws not claim descent, from, or irregular connec- 
fcicm with, one of these Bajput stocks. 

The population and area of the States and 
the British District of Ajmor-Mcrwaia are as 
follows 

| Area in I Population 

Name. square in 

1 mdes. ) 1931. 


In direct •political relations 
with the Resident Jar ' 
Rajputana . — 

Bikaner 

Sirolii 

Meivar Residency and 8. R. 
S. Agency . — 

Udaipur 
Banswara 
Dungarpur . . 
Partabgarh .. .. 

IOishalgarh (Chief- 
ship). 

Jaipur Residency . — 
Alwar • . • 

Jaipur . : ... 
Kisliaugarh , , 

Tonic ■ ... 
Shahpura .. 


Western Rajputana States, 
Residency.— 

Jodhpur .. 

Jaisalmer . . 

Palanpur 
Danta 

Eastern States Agency.— 
Bundi 
Bharatpur 
Dholpur . . 

Jhaiawar .. 

Karauli 
Kotah ... 

British District — 

' Ajmer -Merwara 


12,923 

1,599 

1,460 

8S9, 

338 


36,021 

16,007 

1,769, 

847 


1,566,910 

225,106 

227,544 

76,539 

35,564 


749,'. 
2,631,775 
>35,744 
317,360 , 
54,233 1 
(excludes 
. Parganah 
of Kachola) 
2,790 


2,125,982 

76,256 

204,179 

20,172 

216,722 

486,954 

254,986 

107,890 

140,525 

685,804 

560,292 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
ed in about 646 A .D. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Mah arena's palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the hanks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in. the middle of which stand two island 
peaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chittorgarh Hallway, 697 miles north 
of Bombay. His Highness Maharajadliiraj 
Maliarana Sir Blmpal Singliji Bahadur, Q.C.S.I., ] 
K.o.i.n. who succeeded his father the late 
Maharana : His : Highness Maharajadliiraj 
Mabarana Sir: Fateh Singhji Bahadur, G.O.S.I., 
G.O.I.E., Q.o.v.o., ih 1930, is the Premier Ruling 
Prince of Rajputana. The revenue -- 3 


expenditure of the State are now about 
80.0 laklis. Its archfcological remains are 
numerous, and stone inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of Itajijutana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Rajputana States. The area of the 
State is 1,946 square miles and the population 
2,60,670 souls. It is thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of Rajputana. Banswara with 
Dungarpur originally formed a country known 
as Bagar, which was, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century 'until about the year 
1529, held by certain Rajput Rulers of 
the Ghelotor Sishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruling in Udaipur. After the death of 
Maha-Rawal Udai Singhji, the Ruler of Bagar, 
about 1529, his territory was divided between 
his two sons Jagmai Singhji and Prithvi Rajji, 
and the descendants of the two families are now 
the Rulers of Banswara and Dungarpur 
respectively. ’Where the town of Banswara now 
stands, there was a large Bhilpal or colony 
under a powerful Bhil Chieftain, named Wasna, 
who was defeated and slain by Maharawal 
Jagmai Singliji about 1530. The name of 
Banswara Is by tradition said to be acorniption 
of Wasnawara or the country of W asna. Others 
assert that the word means the country (ware) 
of bamboos (bans). Nearly three centuries 
after its foundation by Maharawal Jagmai 
Singhji, Maharawal Bijai Singhji anxious to get 
rid of the supremacy of the Mahrattas offered 
to become a tributary to the British Government. 
In 1818, a definite treaty was made with his 
successor, Maharawal Umed Singhji. Banswara 
has been described as the most beautiful portion 
of Rajputana ; it looks at its best just after 
the rains. The principal rivers are the 
Haiti, the Anas, the Bran, the Chap and the 
Haran. 

The present Ruler is His Highness Rayan Rai 
Maharajadliiraj Maharawalji Sahib Shree 
Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, k.c.i.e., who was 
bom on July 15, 1888, and is the 2lst in descent 
from Maharawal Jagmai Singhji. His Highness 
was educated in the Mayo College and succeeded 
his father in 1914. His Highness is entitled to 
;a salute of 13 guns, The State is ruled by His 
Highness the Maharawalji Sahib Bahadur with 
the assistance of the Diwan and the Home 
Minister, and the Judicial and the Legislative 
Councils of which the Dhvan is the President 
and the Heir Apparent, Maharej Raj Kumar 
Sahib Shri Chandraveer Singhji Sahib, is Senior 
Member. The revenue of the State is about 
7 lakhs, and the expenditure Is about the 
same. 

Dhvan. — Mr. Jitendra S. Mehta, b.a., 
U..B, 

Dome Minister. — Mr. Hand Lai Banerjee. 

Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
Gadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its separate existence from about 
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the close of the 12th Century. Samant Singli, 
King of Chitor, when driven away by Kirtipal 
of Jalor, fled to Bagar and killed Chowrasimal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chief is His Highness 
Rai-i-Bayan Mahimahendra Maharajadhiraj 
Mahamwa) Shri Sir Lakshman Singhji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., born on 7th March 1908, succeeded on 
15th November 1918 and assumed charge of the 
administration on the 16th February 1928. No 
railway line crosses the territory, the nearest 
railway station, Udaipur, being 65 miles 
distant and Taiod on Ahmedabad side, being 
about 70 miles distant, Bevenue about 
8 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Bana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 1 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844)', the country was overrun hy the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim SliuM Bs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States), in lieu of 
Bs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connection of the State with the British Govern- 
ment was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
pt 1 by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty was made 

hi in 1818. The tribute used to be paid to Holkar 

is being paid to the British Government under the 
terms of the treaty of Mandsaur, and in 1904 was 
converted to 2ts.36.350 British currency. The 
present Buler is His Highness Maharawat Sir 
Bam Singhji Bahadur, K.c.s.l., who was born in 
1908 and succeeded in 1929. The State enjoys 
plenary jurisdiction. The highest administrative 
and executive office is termed “Mahakma 
Klias,” where sit His Highness and the Dowan 
of the State. There is a duly graded judiciary 
under a High Court. Kevenuc about 5J lakhs ; 
expenditure nearly 54 laklis. 

Jodhpur State is the largest in Bajputana 
with an area of 36,021 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 2.1 millions, of which 83 per cent, are 
Hindus, 8 per cent. Musalmans and the rest 
Jains and Animists. The greater part of the 
co untry is an arid region. It improves gradually 
from a mere desert to comparatively fertile 
land as it proceeds from the West to the East. 
The rainfall is scanty and capricious. There 
are no perennial rivers and the supply of snb-soil 
water is very limited. The only important 
river is Luni. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the 
Batlior Clan of Bajputs and claims descent from 
Bama, the deified King of Ayodhya. The 
earliest known King of the Clan named Ablii- 
manyu, lived in the fifth century, from which 
time their history is increasingly clear. After 
the breaking up of their Kingdom at Kaiiauj 
they founded this State about 1212, and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Bao Jodha in 1459. He abolished the tax 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
pilgrims at Gaya. His descendant was the 
famous Bao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
of the time having an army of 80,000 Bajputs; 
the Emperor Hninayun when expelled by Slier 


Shah in 1542 A.D. had sought refuge with him. 
Baja Sur Singh, son of Baja Udai Singh, in 
recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
a " Sawai Baja " with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
and 3,300 Sowars by the Emperor Akbar. 

The administration is carried on with the aid 
of a State Council composed of His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur as President, Lt.- 
Colonel Sir Donald M. Field, Kt., O.i.e., i.a., 
Chief Minister, holding Finance portfolio, Thaltur 
Madho Singhji, Home Minister, The Honb’le 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Chowdhri Muhammad 
Din, Bevenue Minister, Mr. S. G. Edgar, I.s.e., 

P.w. Minister and Bai Bahadur Lala Kanwar ■ 
Sain, M. A., Bar-at-Law, Judicial Minister. There 
is also an Advisory Committee representing the 
great body of Sardars who hold as much as five- 
sixths of the total area, to aid the administration 
with opinion on matters affecting customs and 
usage in the country. 

The revenue of the State during the year 
1936-37 was Bs. 1,71,57,000 and the expenditure 
Bs. 1,27,20,000. The Jodhpur Bailway extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kueliaman Boad with 
its branches on all sides in the territories of 
the state is the principal railway while the 
B. B. & 0. 1. Railway rims across a portion 
of the south-eastern border. The famous 
marble quarries of Makraua as well as the 
Salt Lake at Sambharare situated iu Jodhpur 
territory. 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Bajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. The Bulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna. Jaisalmer City was founded in 

1156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
perpetual friendship with the British Government 
in 1818. In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to JaiRalmer f 
were restored to the State. The population 
according to the census of 1931 is 67,652. The 
present Billing Prince is His Highness Maharaia- 
dhiraj Baj Rajeshwar Maharawalji Sir Jawahir 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur, Yadukul, Cliandrabhal 
Bukan-ud-DowIa, Muzaffer Jang, Bijaimand, 
K.C.S.I, Bevenue about four LaichB. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills 0 f ! 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 

The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Bajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425. The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi : 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Bam Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 

The State is ruled by the Maharao with the 
assistance of Ministers and other officials. 
Bevenue about 10 J lakhs. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Baj- 
putana. It consists for the most part of level,; Tj; ; 
and open country. It was known to the ancientB 
asMatsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
King, Virata mentioned In the iJLuhahharata,, 
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in whose court, the flvePandava brothers during , 
their last period of exile resided. Bairat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuebawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from Kush, son of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramavana. This dynasty in Eastern Raj- 
nutana dates as far back as ninth century A. D. 
l)ulha Rai, one of most early rulers made 
Amber the capital of the State m 103 < A.D. 
Abouttheend of 12th century one of thenilers 
Paiun at the head of the army of Pnthvi Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shaliabuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as fax I 
as Ghazni. Prithvi Raj had given his sister in 
marriage to him. 

His Highness the present Maiiaraja Sawai 
Man Singh II Bahadur was bom on 21st August 
1911 He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of thei 
Raiawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
eaddi an the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharaja 
0 f Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom he has a daughter and a son and 
heir (b. 22nd October 1931). His second 
marriage with the daughter of his late 
Highness Maharaja Shri Sumer Singhji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1932, 
from whom he lms two sons ; the first born in 
England on the 5th May, 1933 and the second 
born on the 10th December, 1935. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14tli March, 
1931. His Highness was appointed Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army on the 25tli 
April, 1931, and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the 1st January, 1934. 
In 1933, His Highness took his Polo Team to 
England, where it achieved exceptional success,! 
setting up a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments. His Highness again visited England 
in 1935, sailing from Bombay on the 9th May 
and returning to Jaipur on the 6th September. 
While in England His Highness was invested 
by His Majesty the King Emperor with the 
insignia of g.c.t.e., which distinction was 
conferred on him on the 3rd June, 1935. 1 
A Chief Court of Judicature was established in 
1621. The army consists of Cavalry, Infantry, 
Transport and Artillery. The normal revenue is 
about one crore and twenty -five lakhs. 

According to the Census of 1931 the 
population of the State is 20,31,775. In area 
it is 16,682 square miles. 

Kishangarh State is in the ceutre of Raj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other, with 
an area of 858 square mileB (population 85,744), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh | 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and arc 
descended from Maharaja Kishah Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who] 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Rajhai 
Baland Makan Mahar&jadhiraj Dikshit Yag- 
narain Singh Bahadur. He was horn on the 
26th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where fee passed the Dip- 


loma Examination. Ho was married to tho 
sister of Raja Bahadur Haksudangarli in May, 
1915. He went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His late Highness in 1921. On 
the demise of His late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the Gadi on the 
24th November, 1926. He administers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 
7.5 lakhs and expenditure 6.5 lakhs. 

Lawa in Rajputana is a separate 
chicfship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of tho State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present position. The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the Kach* 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1923 
and succeeded to the ehiefship on 81st December 
1929. The ehiefship is under minority 
Administration. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Ruler of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti. The State Was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Mahrattas .and Pindaries and came uiider British 
protection in 181S. The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Maharao Raja Sir Ishwari 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur, G.O.I.K He was born 
on 8th March, 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 
8th August, 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
salute of 17 guns. Heir apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Bahadur Singhji. Revenue about 
15 lakhs Hali and 5J lakhs Kaldar. 

Tonk State. — Partly in Rajputana and 
partly in Central India, consists Of six Parganas 
separated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai clan of the Bunerwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, 
General of Holkar’s Amy from 1798-1800. 
Holkar bestowed grants of land on him in Raj- 
piitaiia and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into thepresent 
State. The present Ruler of the State is His 
Highness Said-ud-Daula, Wazir-ul-Mulk Nawab 
Hafiz Sir Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur 


G. W Anderson, O.I.E., Vice-President, State 
Council and Finance Member; (2) Khan 
Bahadur Sz. Mohammad Adbul Tawwab Khan, 
Home Member; (3) Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Rahim Balthsh, o.b.e,. Judicial Member ; (4) M. 
Sheikh Ghulam Mohammad Bahauddin, Revenue 
Member; (5) Maulvie Mohammad Mania Bakhsh, 
m.a. (Oxon.), f.Ti.s., Development Member. 

Revenue . . Rs. 24,24,869. Expenditure 
19,32,416. 

Secretary: — M. Hamid Husain, is. a. : 
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Shalipura State. —The ruling faintly 
belongs to the Seesodia elan of Rajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-i-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, sou of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharaua Amar Singh of Udaipur. 
Later on Raja Ran Singhji received the par- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maliarana of, 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

The present Ruler is Rajadliiraj Sri Umaid 
Singhji Bahadur. 'The State enjoys perma- 
nent honour of nine guns salute. 

Bharatpur State.— Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, almost 2,000 &q. miles 
in size watered by the Banganga and other 
monsoon rivers. 

Tile present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Tats, of the Sinsinwar clan wlio trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini. 
Bharatpur was the first State iu Itajputana that 
made alliance with the British Government, 
in 1803. It helped Lord Lake with 5,000 horses 
in his conquest of Agra and the battle of Laswari 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Iiao Holkar against the Britisli 
Government which resulted in a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under. a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force. The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Sahib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Oombermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh,’ the rightful heir to tlio Throne, came 
into ids own.’ Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. During the Great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa. The present Ruler is 
His Highness Sliri Maharaja Brijendra Sawai 
Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur .Tung, 
who wms born in 1918 and succeeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Kishen Singh wlio died 
on the 27th of March 1929. During his minority 
the State is administered by a Council presided 
over by Major 0. P. Hancock, O.B.E., M.O., l .A. 

Revenue Its. 35,96,000. 

Dholpur State. — The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Tats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor’s Officers. Even- 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rank of 
G ohad. After the overthrow of the. Mahrattas 
at Panipat.Rana Bliim Singh in 1761. possessed 
himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 


with fclie -liana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October, 1781 between 
tiie Britisli Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Mahara j Band ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
possession of Goliad however led to disputes 
between the British and Scindia, and in • 1805 • 
the Governor- General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baser!, Sc pan and Itajakhera to Maharaj Rana 
Kind, Singh. Maharaj liana Kir.it Singh died . 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
liana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nelud 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi. Lt, Col. His 
Highness llais-ud -Daula Slpalidar-ui-Mulk 
Saramad Ilajhai Hind Maharujadliiraj Sri Sawai: 
Maharaj Rana Sir Udai Biiati Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler .Tang Jai Deo, g.O.i.e., k.c.s.i,, 
K.C.V.O., the present ruler, is the second son of 
Maharaj Rana Nehal Singh and was born on 
the 12th February, 1893. On the death of his 
brother Maharaj Rana Ram Singh, His Highness 
succeeded to the gadi on March 1911. 

Karauli Slate.— -A State in Itajputana under 
the Political control of the Resident for 
Rajputana, lying between 26° and 27° north 
latitude aud 70° 30' and 77° 30' east longitude. 
Area, 1,242 square miles. The river 
Ohamb.nl forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindia's Territory), on the . south-west it Is 
bounded by Jaipur ; and on the north-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dliolpui. 
Tiie State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Ruler — His Highness Maharujadliiraj Maha- 
raja Sir Bhom Pal, Don Bahadur, Ytulukul 
Chandra Bhal, K.C.S.I. , Heir-apparent, 
Maharaj Kumar Ganesh Pal. Dewan: — Raj 
Bhushan Pandit Shiv Kumar Cliaturvedi, 

B. A., M.R.A.S. 

Kotnli State belongs to the Hara Section of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of t.lio Bundi family of which 
theyareanollshoot. Its existence as a separate 
State dates from 1625. The present Ruler Is 
H. H. Lieut. -Colonel Maharao Sir Umed Singhji 
Bahadur, G.o.s.i., g.c.x.h., o.ii.e,, lp.ii., who 
was horn in 1873, succeeded to the Gadi in 
1889 and invested with full powers in 
.1896. In administration lie is assisted by two 
members, Major General Ap Onkar Singh, 

C. I.B.j and Rai Bahadur Sardar KaJin Clmnd, 
a retired officer of the Punjab Civil Service. 
The most important event of ilia rule lias been 
the restoration in the year 1899 of 15 out of 
tlio 17 districts which had been ceded in 1838 
to form the principality of Jhalawar State, 

. The. total area of the State is 5,684 square miles 
and its average annual income in round figures 
amounts to 50 lakhs. The population of the 
State according to the census of 1981 is 6,85,804 
souls. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east of Rajputana witli an 
' oa of 813 square miles, yielding a revenue of' 
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rbout Rs, 8 lakhs. The ruling family belongs 
to the Jlmla elan of Rajputs. The present 
Ruler Lieut. His Highness Maharaj Rana 
irn'endra .Sinh Ji, succeeded to the Gadi on 
lIlh Uuil?1929. He was bom in 1900 and 
educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
Oxford University. The heir-apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Harishehandra Sinh Ji was bom in 
England oil 27th September, 1921. 

Dewans. — Pandit Rati Lalji, B.A., M.Tt.A. . 
Mashir-l-Khas to Bis Highness and .Devan; 
•ind Rai Bahadur Sahasdivaker Bhaya Shadi- 
lalji, B.A., W-13., Dewan. 

Bikaner State m point oi area is the 
■seventh largest of all the Indian States and the 
Second largest in llajputana. The population 
of the State is 9,36,21S of whom 77 per cent, 
are Hindus, 15 per cent. Mahomedans,4 per cent. 
Sikhs .and 3 per cent. Jains. The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its population including the 
suburbs of 85,927, is the third city in Rajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating; The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches. The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner Is of the 
Rathpre clan of Rajputs, and the State wasfound- 
■<>d in 140 5 A.D. by Ruo liikajl, the eldest son of 
Rao Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), 
land after him both the Capitol and the 
State are named. Rai Itai Singhji, the first 
to receive the title of Rajah, was “one 
•of Akbar’s most distinguished Generals" 
and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognition” of his distinguished services in the 
•capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
to co-operate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tib, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining 8irsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

The present Ruler, General His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajesliwar Narendra 
Shiromani Maharajah Sri Ganga Singhji 
Bahadur, G.O.S.I., G.C.I.E-., G.O.V.O., 

K.O.B., A.D.c., IiL.d., is the 21st of a long 
line ’ of distinguished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship. He 
was born on the 13th October, 1880, and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898. He was awarded the first class Kalsar- 
f-Hind Medal for the active part he took in re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the China "War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
dal and K.dJ.E. The State B’orces consist of the 
Army Headquarters with a strength of 7 
Camel Corps, known as * Ganga Risala.’ whose 
Sanctioned strength is 466 strong, an Infantry 1 
Battalion known as Sadul Light Infantry 
619 strong, : a Regiment of Cavalry known 
as Dnngar Lancers 342 strong, including 
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_ ‘ Body Guard, a Batterv of 

Artillery (4 guns 2'75"), 236 strong, two 

sections of Motor Machine Gims 100 strong and 
State Band 35 strong. The total strength of 
the Bikaner Army thus, excluding the Camel 
Battery 20 strong, armed wi th Machine Loading 
Guns and a Militia regiment 600 strong, 
the raising of which is under consideration, 
totals 1805. At outbreak of the G reat War in 
1914, His Highness immediately placed the ser- 
vices of himself and his State forces and all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Im- 
perial Majesty the King-Emperor, and the Ganga 
Risala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment 
which became incorporated in the Camel Corps 
in the field, rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
Prance and Egypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having fought for the British Crown 
on three Continents, viz., Asia, Europe and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and Prance. His Highness also played 
a very conspicuous political part during the pe- 
riod of the War ■when he went twice to Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend tho Peace Conference 
where he was one of tho signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Genevaand represented the Indian 
States at the Imperial Conferences in 1930. His 
Highness played a conspicuous partin the Indian 
Round Table Conference and the Federal Struc- 
ture Sub-Committee both In 1930 & 1931 and 
attended the Silver Jubilee of the Reign of His 
Majesty King George V and the Coronation of 
His Majesty King George VI in 1935 & 1037 
respectively. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State is also 19. His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first Chan- 
cellor of tho Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925. 

Her Highness Maharaniji Sri Bhatianiji 
received the Imperial Order of the Crown of 
India on New Year’s Day, 1935. 

His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion by a Prime Minister and an Executive 
Council. The post of Prime Minister is held 
by Colonel Sir Kailas Narain Ilaksar, Kt., c.i.K. 
IcTj.b. A Legislative Assembly was inaugurated 
in 1913, and consists of 45 Members, 20 out 
of whom are elected Members : it meets twice; a 
year. 

The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and a quarter. The State owns a 
large Railway s 5 'Stem, the total mileage being 
795.85. Work has started on a further exten- 
sion from Sadulpur to Rewari, a distance of 80 
miles, sanction to the construction of which was 
received froia the Government of India iu March ' 
1937. This extension will form an important 
connection towards Delhi. Another project 
under contemplation is that from Sri Kolayatji 
to Sind via- Jaisalmer, an approximate distance 
of 300 miles. 
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Hitherto tlieffe was practically no irrigation 
in the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall; but the construction and open- 
ing in 1927 of the Gang Canal taken out from 
the SUtlej River has helped to protect about 
I3j20i000 actfes of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which it has 
suffered in the past. 3,31,977 bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale is going on. Even latger expectations are 
held out frohi the Bhakfa Data Pfoject from 
which it is hoped that the remaining level lahds 
itl the north of the State will be irrigated. 

A coal mine is worked at Palana, 14 miles 
south from the Capital. 

AlWar State is a hilly tract of land in the 
EaSt of Rajputaha. The Alwar Honse is the 
Head iJti India of the Naruka clan who are 
descendants of ‘Kush*, the eldest son of Shri 
Ram in the Solar dynasty; Raja Udai Karan ji 
was the common ancestor of both the AlWar and 
Jaipur Houses. Bar Singh, the eldest son of 
Udal Karanii of Amber, renounced his right 
of succession in favour of his younger brother 
Ear Singhji. Ear Singhji’s line founded Jaipur 
While ih Bar Singhji’s line Maliaraj Pratap 
Singh established the Alwar State. Before ids 
death in 1791 Maliaraj Pratap Singh secured 
possession of large territories. His successor 
sent a force to co-operate with Lord Lakein the 
War of 1803. An alliance of mutual friendship 
Was concluded with the British Government 
In that year, Normal revenue is about 33 lakhs . 

CENTRAL INI 

Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of 
She Political Officer who is designated the 
Resident for Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore. As constituted in 1921 — 
that is, alter the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency — it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Btmdelkliand Agency between 22°-38' and 
26° -19' North and 78°-10' and 83°-0' last and 
the Western consisting of the Bhopal and Malwa 
Agencies between 2I°-22' and 24°-47' North 
and 74"-0' and 78°-50' East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Ageney into two sections. 
The total area covered is 51,651 .11 square miles 
and the population (1931) amounts to 6,635,737. 
The great majority of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal, 
Jaora and Baoni which are Muhammadan. 
Besides these there are 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Rewa States and the Hirapur and Lalgarh 
the Estates are divided into following groups 
for administrative purposes: — ’Bliopal Agency, 
12 States and Estates (principal States Bhopal 
Dewas Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch) ; 
Bundelkhaud Ageney, 33 States and Estates 
(principal States Orchha and Datia); Malwa 
Ageney, AO States and Estates (principal States 


Alwar State stood first in recruiting in Raj- 
putiina at the time of the Great War. The 
present Ruler is His Highness Sesvai Muharal 
Tej Singhji Bahadur. J 

Palanpur.— Palanpur is a first class State 
with an area of 1,774.64 square miles and a 
population of 2,65,424. The net revenue of the 
State calculated on the average of the last five 
years is about Rs. 11,34,000. 

Lieut.-Colonel His Highness Zubd-tuI-Mulk 
De wan Maliaklmn Nawab Shri Taley Muhom- 
med Khan Bahadur, u.c.l.E., k.G.v.0., a.d.o, 
Nawab Saheb of Palanpur, rules the State’. 
The Ruling Eamilyis of Afghan origin, belonging 
to the Lohani Stock, and had established their 
principality in Rajputana in the 14th century. 
The connection with the British may be said tb 
have definitely begun from 1817 A»D., whch 
Dewan Patch Khan II entered into relatiohs 
with the East India Company. A considerable 
trade in cloth, wheat, ghee, wool, hides, castor 
and rapeseeds, sugar and rice is carried on. in 
the State. The capital city of Palahpnr is 
situated on the B. B. & O. I. Railway and is 
the junction station of the Palanpur State 
Railway. Palanpur is a very old settlement of 
which mention was made in the 8th century. 

RAJPUTANA. 

The Jlen'ble the ReMdent in Rajputana . — The 

Hon. Mr. A. C. Lothian, o.s.i.,c,i.e.,i.o.s. 

Western RaJ£utana States. 

Resident . — Major G. V. B. Gillan, O.I.E. 

>IA AGENCY. 

Dhar, Jaora and Ratlam). The Agency 
may roughly be divided into two natural 
divisions, Central India West comprising 
the former Plateau division with such billy 
land as lies on this side and Central India. 
East comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts. The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras, 
They consist of forest areas find agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 

The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty Status mentioned 
above:— 


Name. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Indore . . 

9,902 

13,25,089 

lakhs 

Its. 

1241 

Bhopal 

6,924 

7,29,950 

80 

Rewa . . . . 

13,000 

15,87,145 

60 

Orchha 

2,080 

3,14,061 

131 

Datia .. 

912 

1,58,834 

131 

Dhar .. 

1,800 

2,43,521 

17} 

Dewas, Senior j 
■; Branch 

449 

83,321 

61 

Dewas, Junior 
Branch 

410 I 

70,513 


Samthar 

178 : 

33,307 

' " ■, 34 

Jaora .. . . j 

■■ 602 j 

1,00,106 

13 
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Indore. — The founder of the Housejof the 
Holkar of Indore was Malliar Kao Holkar 
born in 1603. His soldierly qualities brought 
liim to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests. When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipat 111 1761, 

Malhar Kao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Military Commander. _ He was 
succeeded by his grandson. On his death 
without issue his mother Ahilya Bai became the 
Ituier and her administration is still looked upon 
with admiration and reverence as that of a 
modfll ruler. She was succeeded by Tukoji 
Holkar who had boon associated with her to 
carry the Military Administration and had in 
course of it distinguished himself in various 
battles. Tukoji was succeeded by Kashirao, 
who was supplanted by Yeshwant Itao, his 
step-brother, a person of remarkable daring 
strategy as exhibited in a number of engage- 
ments^ which he had taken part. The brilliant 
success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
against the combined armies of Peshwa and 
Scindia made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he dealared in consequence the inde- 
pendence of Holkar State. During 1804-5 lie 
bad a protracted war with the British, closed by 
a Treaty which recognised the independence 
of Holkar State with practically 110 diminution 
of its territories and rights. Yeshwant Kao 
showed signs of insanity" from 180S onwards 
and succumbed to that malady in 1811, when 
he was succeeded by his minor son Malhar Kao 
II. During the Kegency which followed, the 
power of the State was weakened by various 
causes, the most important of which was the 
refractory conduct of the Military Commanders. 
On the outbreak of the war between the English 
and the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, with a part of the army, rebelled against 
the authority of the State and were disposed 
to befriend the Peshwa, while, the regent mother 
and her ministers were for friendship with the 
British. There was a battle between the British 
Army and this refractory portion of the Holkar 
Army which culminated in the latter’s defeat, 
Holkar had to come to terms and to cede exten- 
sive territories and rights over the Kajput 
Princes to the British, but the internal 
sovereignty remained unaffected. The Treaty 
of 1818 which embodied these provisions still 
regulates the relations between the British 
Government and the State. 

Malhar Kao died a premature death in 1883, 
Then followed the weak administration of Hari 
Kao and his son. In 1844 Tukoji Kao II ascen- 
ded the Throne ; but as he was a minor the 
administration was carried on by a Kegency 
under Sir Kohert Hamilton, the Resident, as 
its Adviser. The prosperity of the State revived 
a great deal during this administration and the 
progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1852. It was interrupted 
by the outbreak of the Mutiny in 18 57 in British 
India, This wave of disaffection did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched. The I 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, however, staunch to the British 


ment. The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
effected various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour. He was 
succeeded by Shivaji Kao who reigned for 10 
years and will be specially remembered for his 
beneficent measures in matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties. Tukoji Kao III succeeded in 1903 
while yet a minor. The Regency Administra- 
tion was continued till 1911 and it effected a 
number of reforms in all the brandies of adminis- 
tration. The policy of the Regency was main- 
tained by the Maharaja. With his assumption 
of powors the State advanced in education in 
general, including female education, commerce 
and industrial developments, municipal franchise 
and other representative institutions. This 
prosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 
City, the population of which rose by 40 per 
cent. 

During the war of 1914 the State placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government, Its troops took part in the various 
theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towards the war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to the 
War Loans amounted to Rs. 82 lakhs, while 
the contribution from the Indore people amount- 
ed to over one erore. This assistance received 
the recognition of the Britisli Government. 

His Highness Maharaja Tnlcoji Kao III 
abdicated in favour of his son. The present 
Ruler, His Highness Maliarajadhiraj Kaj 
Kajeshwar Sawai Sliree Yeshwant Kao Holkar 
Bahadur, o.o.x.E., was born on 6th September 
1908. He received his education in England 
during 1920-23 and again at Christ Church 
College, Oxford, from 1926 till his rotnrn in 
1929. He married a daughter of the Junior 
Chief of ICagal (Kolhapur) in February 1924. 
Her Highness Maliarani Sanyogita Bai died in 
July 1937. His Highness’s educational career 
at Oxford in England having come to an end, 
he returned to India arriving at Indore on the 
12tli November 1929, and received adminis- 
trative training with Mr, C. U. Wills, axis., 
l.C,s. He assumed full ruling powers on the 9th 
May 1930. 

The administration of the State Is carried 
onbythe Ruler assited by the State Cabinet 
and the Prime Minister and other Ministers. 
The Prime Minister is the President of the State 
Cabinet and the Chief Executive Authority. 
Wazir-ud-Dowiah Rai Bahadur Sir Seray Mai 
Bapna, ICt., O.I.E., has been the Prime Minister 
since February 1926. 

Tlie area of the State is 9,902 square miles 
with a revenue of about one crore and thirty* 
five lakhs. According to the Census of 1931 
the population of the State is about 1,325,000, 
showing an increase of 14.5 per cent, over the 
Census figures of 1921. 

There are two first grade Colleges in the City, 
„ne is maintained by the State and teaches 
up to M.A. and LL.B., the other is established 
by the Canadian Mission and teaches up to 
M.A. in Philosophy. The State has six High 
Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 620 other 
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educational and 76 medical institutions. An 
Institute of Plant Industry for the improvement 
of cotton is located at Indore, It has also 9 
spinning and wea ving mills. 

The strength of the State Army is about 3,000. 
The State is traversed by the Holfcar State 
Railway, the principal station of which is Indore, 
the B. B. & 0. 1. Railway and the U. B. Section 
of the G. I. P. Railway. Besides the trunk 
roads, there are 691 miles of roads constructed 
and maintained by the State. The reforms 
introduced recently are the establishment of 
State Savings Banks, a scheme of Life Insurance 
of State officials, establishment of the Indore 
Legislative Council (formerly known as the 
Indore Legislative Committee) consisting of 30 
members, excluding the President and the 
Vice-President, of whom 15 shall be elected 
and 15 nominated, Introduction of a scheme 
of Compulsory Primary Education In the 
City of Indore, measures for the expansion 
of education in the motn ssil, a scheme for 
the formation of the Holkar State Executive 
Service, a scheme of water supply and main 
drainage in the Indore City, raising of the 
marriageable age of boys and girls to 18 years 
and 11 years respectively, and the passing of 
the Indore Nukta Act and the Marriage 
expenses Controlling Act for controlling expen- 
diture on funeral ceremonies and marriages. 

The Chief Imports are cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosene oil. The total imports 
iu 1935-36 amounted to Rs. 1,95,67,577. 

The chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and cereals. The total exports in 1935-36 amount- 
ed to Its. 71,58,710 exclusive of. the exported 
produce of the Ginning and Pressing factories. 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills is valued 
at over two crores and the local trade in wheat 
■ is estimated at one erore. 

Cotton excise duty at 3|- per cent, ad valorem 
has been abolished from 1 st May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same date. 

The City has a well equipped Power house and 
an aerodrome. 

Bhopal. — The principal Mahommedan State 
in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mahommedan States of 
India . The ruling family was founded by Sardar 
Dost Mohammad Khan, Diler-Jung, a Tirah 
Afghan, who, after having served with distinc- 
tion in the army of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
obtained the pargana of Berasia in 1709. With 
the disintegration of the Moghal Empire, Bhopal 
became an independent State. In the early 
part of the 19th Century the Hawab successfully 
withstood the inroads of Scindia and Bhonsla, 
and by the agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook 
to assist the British with a contingent force 
and to co-operate against the Pindari bands. 
In 1818, a permanent treaty succeeded the 
agreement of 1817. 

The present Ruler of the State. His Hignnoss 
Sikander Saulat Nawab Iftikharu-Mulk, Moham- 
mad Hamidullali Khan Bahadur, G.C.S.I. 
G.C.I.E., C.V.O., B.A., succeeded his mother! 
Her late Highness Hawaii Sultan Jahari Begam 
on her abdication in May 1926. He had pre- 


viously actively participated in the administra- 
tion of the State for nearly ten years as Chief 
Secretary and afterwards as Member for Pina nee 
and Law and Justice. 

His Highness is assisted in the work of ad- 
ministration by an Executive Council consisting 
of the following five Members and a Secretary : — 

Ali-Martabat, Motamid-us-Sultan, Rai 
Bahadur Raja Oudh Kara in Bisarya, b.a,, 
President and Member, State Council. 

Members, State Council. — Ali-Martaba t 
Rafi-ul-Qadr, Ziaul-Uloom Mufti Mohammad 
Anwarul Haq, m.a., it's . ; Ali-Martabat, 
Mushirul-Mulk, Ali-Qadr, Kazi AH Haider 
Abbasi ; Ali-Martabat, Ali-Qadr, Mohammad 
Shuaib Qureshi, jr.A., ll.b., Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary . — Mir Dabir, Dabirul-Inslm, Kazi 
Wali Mohammad (Oifg.). 

The work of legislation with the right o 
discussing the Budget, moving resolutions and 
interpellations rests with a representative 
Legislative Council inaugurated in 1927. The 
raiyatwari system in which the cultivator holds 
his land direct from Government has lately 
been introduced. The State forests are exten- 
sive and valuable, and the arable area which 
comprises more than two-thirds of the total 
area consists mostly of good soil, producing 
cotton, wheat, other cereals, sugar-cane and 
tobacco. The State contains many remains of 
great archaeological interest including the . 
famous Sanchi Topes, which date from the 
2nd Century B. C.and which wererestoral under 
the direction of Sir John Marshall. Sanchi 
Station on the G. I. P. main line to Delhi adjoins 
the Topes. 

Among other troops, the State maintains ono 
full strength Infantry Battalion. The Capital, 
Bhopal City, beautifully situated on the northern 
bank of an extensive lake, lies 'on the main 
broad-gauge line betwedn Bombay and Delhi 
and is the junction for the Bhopal-Ujjain 
Section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

Rewa. — Is the largest State in Central India 
Agency with an area of 13,000 square miles and a 
population of 1.587,445 (1931). The Rulers are 
Baghel Rajputs descended from the famous 
Solanki clan which ruled over Guj rat from 
the 10th to 13th Century. During the mutiny 
the Durbar rendered meritorious services to’ 
the Crown for which various parganas which had 
been seized by Marathas were restored to the 
Maharaja. The present ruler is His Highness 
BandhveshMaharaja Sir Gulab Singhj i Bahadur, 
g.o.i.e., e.o.s.i., who was born in 1903. His 
Highness was married ini 91 9 to the sister of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon the death of his 
father, Lt,-Col, Sir Venlcat Raman Singhji 
Bahadur, o.C.SJ., on 30th October 1918, His 
Highness Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh 
Bahadur succeeded to the Gadi on 31st October 
as a minor. His Highness Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur attained majority hi 1922 and 
was invested with full ruling powers by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The Maharaja exercises 
full sovereignty within his State and the 
! administration is now carried on by him with 
the help of a State Council of which His Highness 
himself is President. His Highness is very 
much’ interested in all-round progress of the 
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He takes a keen interest m admimstra- 
Hnn and development of agriculture and 
mineril resources. He lias opened extensive 
r rts bf Sruetion of roads and bridges I 
tracts ny state A State Bank — Bank of 
iw-helldiand— Uas recently been instituted, 

't ich bas its. branches all over the State. His 
SfiSs a keen sportsman and tire number of 
■■'Mrrprq baesed bv him totals over pOO. 11 is 
Hlahness has got a son and heir named Sri Yuvra] 
laharaj Kumar Martand Singhji bom on loth 
March 1023. 

His HMUness’ second marriage with the 
finiwhter of H.H. the Maharaja of Kishengarh 
was perfoimed on the 18th February 1925. 

nine— This State, in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India takes its name 
from tne old city of Dhar, long famous as the! 
capital of the Parmar Rajputs, who, ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
centurv and from whom the present Rulers of 
Dhar-Puar Marathas— claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century 
Ruler of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
fading chiefs of Central India, shar.ng with] 
T-Tnlkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. The 
State camfinto treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty of 1819. 
rt -Colonel H. H. the Maharaja Sir UdajiRao 
Puar Sahib Bahadur, k.o.s.i., k.c.v.o 
k b b„ died on 30th July 1920. There are 13 
Feudatories and 9 Bhumias of whom IS hold a 
guarantee from the British Government. The 
nomilation of the State according to the latest 
faensus ilgure is 243,521 and the average Income 
and Expenditure are about 17 and 16 lakhs 
respectively. " 

The present Ruler, His Highness the Maharaja 
Anand Rao Puar Saheh Bahadur being minor, 
the Government of State is carried on by a 
Council. Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar is Dewan 
and President of the Council of Administration. 

The famous and the ancient hill fort of Mandu 
the capital of several ancient and medieval 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums, 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep 
dales is situated in the State at a distance of 
24 miles from the city of Dhar. 

jaora State.— This State is the only 

Treaty State in the Malwa Political Agency 
coverin'' an area of about 001 square miles with 
a total population of 1 ,00,204, and has its head- 
quarters at Jaora Town. The Rulers of Jaora 
claim descent from Abdul Majid Khan, an 
Afghan of the Tajik Khel from Swat. The 
first Nawab was Abdul Cfliafoor Khan who 
obtained the State about the year 1808.. The 
present Ruler is Lieutenant- Colonel His Highness ! 
Fakhrud-Daulah Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar 
All Khan Sahib Bahadur, Saulat-e-Jang, G.S.B., 
K.cW.E., who whs horn in 1883. His Highness 
is an Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel hi the Indian 
" Army.' . 

In the administration of the State His High- 
ness is assisted by a Council as under 

President. — His Highness the Nawab Salilb 
Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Chief Minister. — GLhan 
Sahib Muniruddln Ahmed, b.a. 


Finance Member . — Khan Sahib Muniruddln 
Ahmed, b.a. 

Military Secretary . — Farrukh Siyer Major 
Nawabzada Mohammad Mumtaz Ali Khan 
Sahib. 


Board . — Moulvi 

A Chief Court with a Chief Justice and two 
Puisne Judges has also been established. 

The soil of the State is among the richest in 
Malwa being mainly of the best black variety 
bearing excellent crops of wheat, cotton, and 
poppy. The average annual revenue is 
Rs. 12,00,000. 

Ratlam — Is the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square 
miles, including that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
Kuslialgarh Chiefship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Ratlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Ruler of Ratlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Ratlam is Major 
General His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
&,o,i.e„ K.o.s. 1 ., K.c.v.o., A.D.o. to His Majesty 
the King Emperor, .who was born in 1880, and 
educated at Daly College, Indore, received 
military training in Imperial Cadet Corps and 
invested with full powers in 1898. His High- 
ness served in the war in France and Egypt from 
1915 to 1918, was mentioned in despatches 
and received the Croix d’Oifioiers de Legion 
d’Honnenr. Attended London Coronation in 
May 1937 as His Majesty’s A.D.C. Salute: 
13 guns, local 15 guns. 

Heir- Apparent . — Maharaj Kumar Lokendra 
Singh, boin 9th November 1927. 

Dewan . — Rao Saheb Chunilal M. Shroff, B.a. 

Datia State. — The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
tne Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, this was extended by conquest and by 
grants from tlieDeJhi emperors. Tile present Ruler 
Lieut.-Coloncl His Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind SlnhJu Deo Bahadur, o.c.i.E. (1932), 
K.O.S.X., 1 918, who was bornin 1888 andsucceeded 
in 1907, married 1902, enjoys a salute of 16 gimp. 
He placed all his resources and his personal 
services at the disposal of tho Imperial Govern- 
ment during the Great War and established a 
War Hospital at Datia. He is a progressive 
Ruler and has created a Legislative Council and 
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Society and has recently offered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue of 
Lord Beading, the late Viceroy. He has built 
a hospital in the city named after Mrs. Heale and 
to advance female education lie has built a 
girls’ school named after Lady Willingdon. 
His Highness is a famous big game shot and 
has shot more than 183 tigers. 

Orchha State.— The Eulers of this State 
are Bundela Bajputs claiming to be the des- 
cendants of the Gaharwars of Benares. It 
was founded as an independent State in 1048 
A.D. Itis the premier Treaty State of Bundel- 
khand — the other Bundela princes being the 
scions of Orchha House. It entered into rela- 
tions with the British by the Treaty made in 
1812 A.D. His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap 
Singh, G.C.S.I., G.O.I.E., died in March 1930 
and has been succeeded by his grandson His 
Highness Sawai Maliendra Maharaja Sir Vir- 
singh Dev Bahadur, K.O.S.I., the present Ruler. 
The ruler of the State has the hereditary titles 
Of His Highness Saramad-i-Eajaluii Bundei- 
khand Maharaja Maliendra Sawai Bahadur and 
enjoys a permanent salute of 15 guns. The 


3ikkim is bounded on the north and north-east | 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling aud 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 

The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 

On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Einchinjunga (28,146fcet), one of the 
highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which Is much loftier than that of Singa- 1 
lila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. 

Tradition Bays that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 

The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and received Ra. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 

BHUTAN. 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 

The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with .Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Beliar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 


State has a population of 3,15,000 and an area 
of 2,080 square miles. The capital is Tilcamgarh 
36 miles from Lalitpur station on the ft. I. P.“Ry. 
Orchha, the old capital, has fallen into decay 
but is a place of interest on account of its magni- 
fteient buildings which were erected by Maharaja 
Bir Singh Dev I, the most famous ruler of the 
State (i60 5-1627). The present ruler has in- 
troduced many reforms in the state and has 
brought the administration to an up-to-date 
standard. 

His Highness is assisted in the work of adminis- 
tration bya cabinet consisting of the following 

1. His Highness the Sawai Maliendra 
Maharaja Bahadur, President. 

2. Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Doctor Shyam 
Behari Misra, M.A., p i,itt., Vice-President, 

3. Major Sajjan Singh, Chief Secretary. 

4. Captain Chandra Sen, Finance Secretary, 

5. Mr. M. N. Zutshi, b.a,, Marne Secretary. 

6. Pandit R. S. Shukla, m.a., m.b., Poli- 
tical & Judicial Secretary. 


SIKKIM. 

The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 109,651, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increased in 
recant years, and is now between 40 and 50 
| lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years. The present ruler, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K.O.I.E., was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914, 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
a C.I.E. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the 1st January 1918 and K.O.I.E. on 1st Janu- 
ary 1923. The average revenue is Rs. 5,20,422. 

Political Officer in Sikkim «B. J. Gould, 
O.M.G., o.l.n. 


raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan, On Ms 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865., by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
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Sf advice of the British Government in regard 
to ^ its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no .inter- 
ference in the internal administration o f Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. JSTot only did they consent to 
ti e survey of a road through their country to 
Chuinbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K C.I.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish’ Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
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Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangcliuk, k.o.s.i., K.o.i.E. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supremo authorities; the 
Dharma Baja, known as Shapting Benipoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Depa Baja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Baja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary inoarnations in Tibet, of which 
there arc several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Baja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Cboje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value . 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 1 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Dir, Swat 
aud Chilral. The area of the latter three is 
3 000, 1,800 and 4,000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 216,000 and 99,000 respectively. 

Amb— Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chitral. — Buns from Lowarai top to the south 
of the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amen-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A war was declared by Urnra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the igent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
April 1, 1895) to their relief. 


The valleys of which the State consist 
e extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Capt. 
Molid. Nasir-ul-Mulk, the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 

Dir- — The territories of this State, about 
3,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur Bud. The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans. Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
Dir IColiistan. A motor road has been construct- 
ed to Dir from Malakand. 

Swat. — The Buler of the State, Miangul 
Gulshalizada Sir Abdul Wadood, K.B.E., is a 
descendnt of the famous Akhund Sahib of Swat. 
He consolidated his rule in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Government 
of India as Wali of Swat in 1926. The area 
of the State is 4,800 square miles and population 
300,000. The Headquarters of the State is at 
Saidu Sharif about 38 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand by motor road. 

Political Agent for Dir, Swat and Chitral— 
Major E. H. Cobb, O.I.E., l.A. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes 5 
Indian States covering an area of 10,644 square 
miles. Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman, Banganapalle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled hy a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts. 


Travancore * 

Cochin 

Pudukottai . 
Banganapalle 
Sandur 


Area 


7,625 

1,417 

1,179 


5,095,073 

1,205,016 

400,694 

89,239 

13,588 


I Estimated 
Gross 
Bevetuo 
in lakhs 
of rupees. 

240-25 

79,72 

20.53 

3.56 


These States were brough t into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October 1st, 
1923. 

Travancore. — This State, which has an 
area of 7,625 square miles and a population 
of 6,095,973 with a revenue of Bs. 2,51,54,000 
'occupies the south-west portion of the Indian 
Peninsula, forming an irregular triangle with its 
'apex at Cape Comorin, The early history of 
Travancore is in great part traditional ; but 
there is little doubt that H. H. the Maharaja 
is the representative of the Chera dynasty, 
one of the three great Hindu dynasties which 
exercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 
India. The petty chiefs, who had subsequently 
set up as independent rttlerS within the State, 
were all subdued, and the whole country, in- 
cluded within its boundaries, was consoli- 
dated and brought under one rule, by Maha- 
raja Marthanda Varma (1729-58). The English 
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first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the nortli 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there m 
I mj in the wars iu which the hast India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, _ the 
Travan core State gave assistance to the 15ritisn j 
authorities- Travancore was reckoned as one 
o£ the staunchest allies of the British Tower and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
i73t between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Comnauy, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to he paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

H II the Maharaja (ft. 7th November 1912) 
ascended the maenad cm the 1st September 1924. 
During the minority the State was ruled by Her 
Highness Maliaranl Setu LakshmlBai, o.i.,annt 
of the Maharaja, as Regent on his behalf. Hi? 
Highness was invested with ruling poweis on 
the 6th November 1931. The work of legisla- 
tion was entrusted to a Legislative Council 
established as early as 1888. 'I'he Legislature | 
was last rc-constitutcd m January 19,13, when a 
bicameral body was instituted, llic new 
Chambers, viz., the Sri Mulam Assembly and 
the Sri Chitra State Council have a predominant 
elected non-official majority. Both Chambers 
possess the right to vote on the annual Budget, 
to move resolutions and ask questions. Both 
Chambers have also the right to initiate legisla- 
tion. The elections to the Assembly are based 
on a wide franchise. Differences of opinion 
between the two Chambers will he settled by a 
Joint Committee consisting of an equal number 
of members selected by each Chamber. W omen 
are placed on a footing of complete equality 
with men in the matter both of franchise and 
membership in tho Legislature. 

Local Self-Government on a small scale 
exists in the more important towns. Tile 
State has joined the Indian State Forces 
Scheme and supports a military force of 
190t3 men H. H. The Maharaja is Colonel- 1 
in-Chief of the Travancore State Forces. 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter of female education 
the State has a leading place amop g Indian States 
and the British I ndian Provinces. According to 
the census of 1931, the number of literates per 
100 of the population excluding childrenunder 1 
5 years of age is 28.9. For males the figures are 
40.8 perlOO and for female 16.8. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is rice, but tho main 
source of agricultural wealth is the cocoanut. 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit, 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Rubber and tea are 
among other important products. Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries. Within 
recent years a fillip has been given to the dev e- 
lopment of industries as well as the arts and 
crafts of the State. Tho Pallivasal Hydro- 
electric works, the Rubber factory in Trivan- 
drum, the contemplated China clay and 
Porcelain factory and the addition of an Art 
Gallery named. Chithralayam at Trivandrum 
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are the results of the new policy initiated by 
His Highness the Maharaja, In N ovember 1 939 
His Highness the Maharaja issued the historic 
Temple Entry Proclamation which has been 
hailed all the world over as a great piece of 
social and religious reform. His Highness 
evinces great inteiest in matters connected 
■with art and culture anrl his recent tour of the 
Dutch East Indies was undertaken primarily 
with the purpose of studying the cultural and 
artistic influences of ancient India on the people 
of the Islands of Java, Bali and Sumatra. 

By another Proclamation in the November 
of 1937, a University designed in addition to 
ordinary studies specially to promote techno- 
logical studies and research has been esta- 
blished. The Government of His Highness 
have taken in hand the first instalment of a 
scheme of nationalising the transport system 
of the State and have established a statutory 
LandMortgage Bank for extending long-term 
loans to the agriculturists and small industria- 
lists of the State. The Andhra and Benares 
Universities have conferred Honorary degrees 
ouHis Highness and His mother Her Highness 
Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bai. The State is 
well provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts across the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to the Capital. More 
Railway lines are in contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrum. 

Dewan — Saohivottama Sir C.P. Ramaswamy 

Iyer, K.0.I.E, 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travaucora. 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
Peruraal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of tho Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards esta- 
blished himstdf aa an independent Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorinof Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rinof. Calicut, who was expelled with olio assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder All, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, ami 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan, A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were thon 
in the possession of Tippu and to pay a 
subsidy. 
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His Highness Shri Sir llama Varinah,o.0.i.JK., 
who ascended the thronein January 1915 having 
demised on 25th March 1932, His Highness Shri 
Sir llama Varma, g.o.i.E., who was horn on 30th 
December 1801 succeeded to the throne and was 
dulv installed as Maharaja on 1st June 1932. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
■ind Executive officer is the Dewan, Sir It. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty, ic.o.i.e. The forests of 
Cochin form one of its most valuable assets. 
They abound in teak, ebony, blackwood, and 
other valuable trees. Eice forms the staple of 
cultivation. Coeoanuts are largely raised in the 
sandy tracts and their products form the chief 
exports of the State. Communications by road 
and back-waters are good, and the State owns 
a line of railway from Shoranore to Erna- 
fculam, the capital of the State, and a Forest 
Steam Tramway used in developing the forests. 
The State supports a force of 113 officers and 
573 men. 

Resident for Madras Slates. — C. P. Skrine,. 
Esffi, O.B.E., i:c.s. 

Pudukkottai.— This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on the south 
by Bamnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Eolations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, tho Tondimau of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1.756 he 
seat some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar All. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should nob be ali- 
nated (1806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Eaja. His Highness 
Sri Brihadamba Das Eaja Eajagopala Tondi- 
man Bahadur, the present rider, is a minor. 
He was installed as Ilaja on 19-11-28. The ad- 
ministration of the State is carried on by 
an Administrator. The various departments 
are constituted on the British India model. The 
principal food crop is rice. The forests which 
cover about one-seventh of the State, contain 
only small timber. There are no large industries. 
The State is well provided with roads, but 
Pudukkottai is the only municipal town in the 
State. 


Resident for the Madras States. — C. P. Skrine. 
Esqr., O.B.H., i.C.s. 

Bang'anapalle. — This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth ceu- 
bury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800 . The present ruler is Hawaii 
Meer Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food-grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no military force. The 
revenue of the State is over 3 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

•C. P. Skrine, 

Sandur. — Sandur is the only Maliratta State 
in South India and in political relations with 
the Government of India through the Eesident 
at Trivandrum. The State was conquered 
in early eighteenth century by Siddoji 
Eao, ancestor of the present Euler 
from a poligar of the Bedar tribe. During the 
time of his son and successor, Morar Eao, the 
State reached the zenith of its territorial ex- 
pansion. In the Carnatic and Mysore wars 
Morar Eao was the staunchest ally of bheBritish 
The State came into political relations with 
the British in 1818. The Euler exercises powers 
of life and death. In 1876 the proper style of 
address of tho ltulcr was acknowledged by the 
Government of India. This is one of the 146 
important States which received Canning’s 
Sanad of Adoption in 1862. Tho Euler also has 
vested interests in Gajendritgad, a jaghir in 
Bombay Presidency, held on his behalf by 
certain junior members of h is family, the State 
pays no tribute to tho Crown. Tho Euler is the 
fountain-head of all authority-judicial, legisla- 
tive and executive. He has established an 
independent Chief Court presided over by the 
soniormost member of the Madras judicial 
service, whose services have been lent, to the 
State under a special arrangement with the 
Madias Government. There is a State Council 
to initiate all legislative measures and an Execu- 
tive Council in charge of the administration. 

The State has mineral deposits of the first 
quality, especially manganese. The forests 
abound in sandalwood which is as rich in oil- 
content as that of Mysore. 

The present Euler is Eaja Shrimnnt 
Yesliwant Eao Hindurao Ghorpade Mamlakat- 
nuttlar Senapatlii. 

President of the Executive Council .* — Shrimant 
Sardar B. Y. Eaje Ghorpade. 

Resident : — 0. P. Skrine, Esq.,o.B.E., i.c.s. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Western India States Agency.— -Kathiawar 
in which the majority of the States in this ! 
Agency are situated is the peninsula lying] 
immediately to the north of Gujerat in the 
Bombay Presidency. Its extreme length is 
: about 220 miles, and its greatest breadth about 1 
165 miles, while the total area is about 23,445 
sq. miles. It is for the most part flat except ! 
for the Gir forest, where there exist the 
Only lions still surviving in India. I 


The political organistaion of tho Agency is 
unusual in that bosidos tlio normal system of 
Salute States In political relations with the 
Eesident and non-salute States in political 
relations with the Political x\ gents of the sub- 
ordinate agencies, there are administered areas, 
which include the Civil Stations of Eajkot, 
Wadhwan and Sadra, and groups of innumerable 
petty estates, known as “Thanas”. The latter 
are under the direct supervision of the Political 
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shoots of la rger States, but owing to thesystcm of 
'successive holders dividing their heritage 
amongst all their heirs, a custom prevalent 
amongst the Katliis, who give their name to the 
province, they have become so sub-divided as 
to render impractical the normal administration 
and the exercise of any jurisdictional powers by 
each individual holder. The Agency has, 
therefore, assumed their powers and carries 
out the administration on their behalf. 

The history of the British connection with 
Kathiawar commences with Colonel Walker’s 
settlement of 1807. In 1803 the States were 
divided into seven classes and although these 
have since been abolished, the jurisdictions 
fixed in that year still remain graded. 

Formerly the Political Administration of the 
Western India States was the responsibility of the 
Government of Bombay. The transfer of States 
to direct political relations with the Government 
of India, a change ■which was advocatd in the 
Montague-Chelmsford Report on Constitutional 
Reforms, was not carried out until 1924. The 
first stage in the process was the creation of a 
new Agency in direct relation with the Govern- 
ment of Iiidia. known as the Western India States 
Agency. This Agency comprised the whole of 
the area containing the old Kathiawar, Cutcli 
and Palanpnr Agencies, 

The other States in the Bombay Presidency, 
which for the time being remained in political 
relations with the Government of Bombay, 
were transferred to the control of the Government 
of India with effect from the 1st April 1933. 
This transfer necessitated the regrouping, not 
only of the remaining Bombay States, but also 
of some of the States of the Western India 
States Agency. The States of Danta and 
Palanpur were included in the Rajputana 
Agency ; the former having being part of the 
old Mahi Kantha Agency and the latter — x 
of the Western India States Agency. __ 
States and estates of the Mahi Kantha and Banas 
Kantha Agencies were united in the present 
Sabar Kantha Agency, the third subordinate 
Agency of the Western India States Agency. 

The headquarters of the Western India States 
Agency are situated at Rajkot; which has been 
the seat of the Representative of the Government 
for over 100 years, in the Rajkot Civil Station 
which was first leased from the Rajkot State in 
1863. The personnel of the Headquarters is 
as follows : — 

Resident for the States of Western India : The 
Hon’ble Mr. E. C. Gibson, o.i.e., i.i.s. 

Judicial Commissioner in the States of Western I 
India: E. Weston, l.o.s. ! 

Secretary to the Ron'ble the Resident : Major 
C. W. L. Harvey o.b.E., m.O. 

The Salute States in this Agency are 17 in 
number, namely ; — 

1. Dutch State, 2. IdarState, 3. Junagadh 
State, 4. Hawanagar State, 5. Bhavnagar State, 
6. Porbander State, 7. Dhrangadhra State, 
8. Radhanpur State, 9. Morvi State, 10. Gondal 
State, 11. Jafrabad State, 12. Wakaner State, 
13. Palitana State, 14. Dlxrol State, 15 . Limbdi 
State, 10 . Rajkot State, and 17. Wadliwan 
State.: 


The subordinate agencies are three in number, 
namely : — 

Western Kathiawar Agency, 

Eastern Kathiawar Agency, and 

Sabar Kantha Agency. 

Western Kathiawar Agency. — The Western 
Kathiawar Agency, with Head quarters at Rajkot 
Civil Station, was constituted by the amalgama- 
tion in 1923 of two (Sorath and Halar) out of the 
four Prants or Districts into which the province 
of Kathiawar was formerly divided. The 
combined district which was at first named 
“The Western Kathiawar States” was given 
its present designation in 1927. 

The Agency contains 44 non-salute jurisdic- 


Jetpur, Jasdan, Manavadar, Thana-Devli, 
Vadia, Jirpur, Malia, Kotda-Sangani, Virpur, 
Bilkha and Khirasra. 

Political Agent : W. le B. Egerton, Esq., i.ci.s. 

Eastern Kathiawar Agency. — The Eastern 
Kathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at 
Wadliwan Civil Station, was constituted in 1923 
by combining the two Prants of Jhalawad and 
Gohelwad. The combined District was first 
styled “The Eastern Kathiawar States” and 
was given it present designation in 1927. The 
administration and constitution are similar to 
those prevailing in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency. 

The Agency contains 15 non-salute jurisdic- 
tional States and Talukas and 7 Thana Circles. 

Among jurisdictional States in direct political 
relations with the Political Agent, Eastern 
Kathiawar Agency, the following are promi- 
nent : — • 


Political Agent : Ma jor H. M. Poulton. 

Sabar Kantha Agency.-— The Sabar Kantha 
Agency, with Headquarters at Sadra Civil 
Station, was constituted by the amalgamation 
of the Mahi Kantha and Banas Kantha Agencies. 
Previous to 1933 the administration of these 
two agencies was on the usual lines with a 
Political Agent in charge of each, while after that 
date the organisation was assimilated to that 
of the other two agencies. 


Among Chiefs in direct relations with the 
Political Agent, the States of Malpur, Mama 
and Mohanpur in the Sadra Division and those 
of Tbarad and Wao in the Banas Division are 
prominent. 

Political Agent: Major D. R. Smith. 

Bhavnagar.— This State lies at the head and 
west side Of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons— Rauoji, Sarangji and Shahjl— are 
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descended respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
lathi and Palitana. An intimate^ connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas- 
The State was split up when Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were divided between the Peshwa 
and the Gaekwar ; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh. His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar- 
sinhji succeeded to the gadi on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bhavsinliji, ic.o.s.l.on 17th 
July 1 919 and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931. The State Council 
consisted of Sir Prabliashankar I). Pattani 
k.o.i.e., as President. The other members 
of the Council were Dewan Bahadur T. K, 
Trivedi, Khan Bahadur S. A. Goghawala, 
m.a., XjL.b., Bar-at-law and Mr. A. P. Pattani, 
jr.A. (Cantab.). This Council was abolished 
from November 10th, 1937 and Diwanate system 
was introduced with Mr. A. P. Pattani, M.A. 
(Cantab.), as Dewan, Mr. N.M. Surti, b.a.,h,.b., 
as Naib Dewan, Mr. B. V. Mehta, m.a., w..b,, 
Advocate (0. s.) as Judicial Assistant and 
Mr. H. M. Trivedi, b.a„ as Personal 

Assistant. One noteworthy feature of 
the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority is another. The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have been clearly defined, and each within 
his own sphere is independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Dewan. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
sloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1931) was 500,274 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The average Income for the last 
five years was Rs, 1,47,76,273, exclusive of 
Railway income, and the average expenditure 
Rs. 1,56,90,200. 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Runn of Cutoh. The ruler of Dhrangadhra Is the 
head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas. This Rajput elan is of 
great antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
from the North, establishing itself first at Patri 
in the Ahmedabad District, thence moving to 
Halvad and finally settling in its present seat. 
Being the guardians of the North-Eastern mar- 


into that Peninsula, hut after suffering the vari- 
ous vioissitudea of war they were confirmed 


in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
territories and the salt-pans attached thereto 
by an Imperial Firman issued by Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The States of Wankaner, Limbdi, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla and Than-Lakhtar are 
off shoots from Dhrangadhra. His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana Shxi Sir Ghanshyamsinli j i, 
G.C.I.E., k.O.S.i., Maharaja Raj Salieb, is the 
ruler of the State and the titular head of all the 
Jlialas. The administration is conducted under 
the Maharaja’s directions by a Council consisting 
of three members, Military, Political and 
Home. The soil being eminently fit for 
cotton cultivation, the principal crops are long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Excellent building and ornamental stone 
is quarried from the hills situated within 
the State. Wadagara Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Chloride and other bye- 
products of salt are also manufactured in the 
State Salt Works at Kuda which offer practically 
inexhaustible supplies for their manufacture. 
To. utilize these valuable resources, the State 
built a huge factory in Dhrangadhra, known 
as the Shri Sliakti Alkali Works, for the manu- 
facture on a large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye-products of salt. 
The capital town is Dhrangadhra. a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmedabad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. & O. I. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under contemplation. A railway siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda — a dis- 
tance of 11 miles — to facilitate the salt traffic. 

Gondal State. — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H. H. Maharaja Thakore Sahel), the pre- 
ent Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagwat Sinhji, 
Q.O.S.I., G.c.r.E. The early founder of the State 
Kumbhoji I, had a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kumbhoji II, the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; hut 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
“importance and advanced administration 
to get it recognised as a First Class State." 
The State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery, Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of Tailway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dliasa-Bhoraji line. It owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway with its Kunkavav Bagasra Extension 
and manages it along with the Porbandnr State 
Railway and tho Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway 
subsequently built in partnership with other 
Native States in Kathiawar. There are no 
export and import dues, the people being free 
from taxes and dues. Comparatively speaking 
Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education, female education 
in the State being compulsory. Rs. §2, 25 lakhs 
have been spent on irrigation tanks and canals 
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water supply and electricity to the towns of 
ftondal, Dhpraji and Upleta. The capital is 
Gondai, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and .Tetalsar. 

Junagadh State.— A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24°-44' and 21°-53' North lati- 
tude ; 70° and 72° East longitude with the Halar 
di vision oi the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea. The 
State is divided into 12 Mahals. It has 16 ports 
of which the principal are Veraval, Mangrol, and 
Nawabandar. The principalrivers in the State 
are the Bliadar, Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, 
Machhundri, Singaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval 
and Sabli. The principal town of Junagadh, 
which is one of the most picturesque towns in 
India, is situated on the slope of the Girnar and 
the Datar Hills, while in antiquity and his- 
Boricalinterest it yields to none. The TJpperkote 
or old citadel contains interesting Buddhist 
eaves and the whole of the ditch and neighbour- 
hood is honey-combed with caves of their 
remains. There are a number of fine modern 
buildings In the to wn . The famous Asoka in- 
scription of the Buddhist time carved out or 
a big bolster of black granite stone is housed 
at the foot of the Girnar Hill, which is sacred 
to the Jains, the Shivaltcs, the Vaishnavites 
and other Hindus. To the south-east of the 
Girnar Hill lies the extensive forest 
of the Gir comprising 494 square miles, 823 
acres and 10 gunthas. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State arul the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion. The area of the State is 3,337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Rs. 1,00,00,000. The total population 
according to the census of 1931 is 545,152. 
Until 1472 when it was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ahmedabad 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Ohuda Sama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho- 
rity of the Moghul Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
1735 when the representative of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British 
Government in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugar-cane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar- 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold andsilver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Peshkaslii of Rs. 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar; on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs. 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukas, a relic of the days 
of Mahomodan supremacy. The State main- 
tains State forces consisting of Dancers and the 


Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of. the 
latter 219 inclusive of Bag-pipe Band. 

The present Nawab is Captain His Highness Sir 
Mahabat Khan III, G.O.I.E., K.C.S.I., who is the 
ninth in succession and seventh in descent from 
His Highness Bahadurlchanji I, the founder of 
the Bald-Family of Junagadh in 1735 A.D. His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd 
August 1900 and succeeded to the gadi in 
1911. 

Ruler : — Captain His Highness Sir Mahabat 
Khanji Rusullchanji, g.O.i.e., ic.o.s.i. 

Heir-Apparent — Shahzada M a h o m e <1 

Dila war khanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Himatkhanji. 


Nawanagar Stale, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, lias an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jetlnvas then 
established at Ghumli. The town of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Saheb Is 
Lieut.-Colonel His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Digvijayasinhji Saheb, K.O.S.I., who succeeded 
in April 1933. The principal products are 
grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped from the 
ports of the State, A small pearl fishery lies • 
off the coast. The State pays a tribute of 
Rs. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government the Gaekwar of Barodn and 
Zortalbi to the Nawab of Junagadh. 
The Slate maintains two squadrons of 
Hawaii agar State Lancers and 1J company, 
of the State Infantry. The capital is Jamnagar, 
a flourishing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, 
situated 5 miles east of the port of Bodi. a mod urn 
port affording all facilities. The State owns a 
Railway which traverses through its entire 
territory and is part of the Railway system 
connecting the peninsula with the mainland. 


Military Secretary and Home Member— 
Lt.-Col. R. K. HimmatBinhji. 

Cutch. — The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of; Cutch, is 8,249 square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Malm Rao Sri Khcngarjt i 
Savai Bahadur, o.o.ai., g.o.i.e., resides. From 
its isolated position, the special characteristic of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
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ruler, the peninsula of C'utch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Snid 
tribe of Samma Raj puts in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sarnmas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada’. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverworlc and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
iu vested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. These are Itajput 
nobles forming the brotherwood of the Maha Rao . 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are hound to furnish troops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and tire total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 15,000. The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
State now pays Its. 82,257 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of abont 
1,000 : in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand. 

Porbandar.— The Porbaudar State on tire 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 642J square ; miles 
and has a population of 1,15,741 souls 
according to the Census of 1031. The 
capital of the State is Porbandcr, a nourish- 
ing port having trade connections with Java, 
Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
Continental Ports. The State has its own 
Bailway. The well-known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely exported to important places in as well 
as outside India. Porbandar Ghee (butter) 
has also a reputation of its own and is largely 
exported to Africa. The Indian Cement Factory 
of Messrs. Tata & Sons was established at 
Porbandar in 1912. It manufactures Ganapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition. Among more recent industries 
may be mentioned the establishment of the 
Nadiar Salt Works, the Maliarana Spinning 
and Weaving Mill and the Natwar Match 
Works. The State maintains a Military 
Force. 

His Highness Maharaja Kana Sabeb Sliri Sir 
Natwarsinhji Bahadur, K.o.s.l., is the present 
Buler of the State. Born on the 30th Juno 1901, 
His Highness ascended the ga&i on the 26tli 
January 1920 and has married Princess 
Eupaliba Sahel), m.ij.e., of Limbdi. 

Radhanpur is a first class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who since the 
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reign of Humayun have always been prominent 
iu the annals of Gujarat. The present Ruler 
is His Highness Hawaii Murtuzakhan ji 
Joravarkhanji Hawab Saheli of Radhan- 
Pf r - ffTm State maintains a Police force 
°i i ' ,^ ie principal products are cotton, 
wheat and grain. The capital is Radhanpur 
town, a considerable trade centre for Northern 
Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a cotton 
press and 3 ginning factories. There is one 
ginning factory at Munjpur and one at 
bankeslnvar which is a great centre of Jain 
pilgrimage all the year round, Gotarka, Dev 
and lrakqd Loti aro also the principal places of 
pilgrimage for Mahommedans, Vaislmavas and 
Brahmins, respectively. 

There are several ancient monuments in the 
State, mz., Fatehkote at Radhanpur, Jhalore’s 
ieba at Subapure, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti, 
Sankheshvara temple at Sankheshvara, Wagliel 
unk lit Wagliel, Varanatha place at Wagliel, 
Tatleshwar Mahadev at Fatelipur, Ilajaypura 
Bhotava, Old Masjid at Munjpur, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Mahabali Fir's Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nilkantha Mahadev at ICuuwar. 

There is also an Anath Ashram for the poor 
known as *‘Tho Husseinbakhte Salieha 
Mohobat Vilas,” 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur lias 
established a Bank named “ Vadhiar Bank” 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms, and thus save them from the clutches of 
the money-lenders. 

Idar.— Idar is a First Class State with an 
area of 1,609 square miles and an average 
revenue of about 20 lakhs. The present Ruler 
of Idar H. H. Maharaja Shri Himmat Singhji 
is a Rajput of the Rathod clan. He was 
born in 1899 A.D, and ascended the gadi in 
1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Dowlat Singhji. His Highness 
accompanied His late Highness It- Col. Sir 
Dowlat Singhji to Europe when the latter Went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty th e King- 
Emperor in London and acted as Page to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
at Delhi in 1911. The Subordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes. The 
Jagirdars comprised in the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak. 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats aro descen- 
dants of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anand Singhji and Rai Singhji, the founder of the 
present, Marwar dynasty when they took posses- 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maha raja Shiv Singh ji in 1741 A.D. 
on condition of military service. In the ease of 
the Blioomias are included all subordinate 
Feudatories who were in possession of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Rao 
Rulers of the State. The Maharaja receives 
Rs, 62,427 annually on account of Khichdi and 
other Raj Haks from his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahi Kantha 
Agency and others and pays lts. 30,340 as 
Ghasdana to Gaekwar of Baroda through the 
British Government. 
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Vijaynagar.— Tho State has an area of 
135 square miles with a population of 8,491 and 
an annual revenue of about Its. 93,859. The 
Ruler Is Rathod Rajput. JUs ancestors were 
the Rulers of Idar but on being driven from 
that place established their rule in Polo. 
Tho present Ruler is Rao Shri Hamnirsinhji 
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Hindusinhji. He was born on 3rd January 1904 
and succeeded to tho gadi in 1916. The Ruler 
has no salute but on account of tho historic 
importance of the family he enjoyed rank 
above tho Ruler of the salute State of Danta 
in tho old Mahi Kantha Agency. 


BARODA RESIDENCY AND GUJARAT STATES AGENCY. 


Consequent upon tho establishment of direct 
relations between the Government of India and 
the Bombay States since April 1933 many States 
and Estates which were previously included in 
the various Political Agencies of the Bombay 
Government have now been included in a newly 
forihed Political Agency of the Government of 
India designated the Gujarat States Agency. 
The charge of this new Agency has been added 
to the charge of the Resident at Baroda, who 
is now known as the Resident for Baroda and 
the Gujarat States. The Political Agencies thus 
amalgamated were the Rewa Kantha Agency, 
tho Kaira Agency, tho Surat Ageney, tho Nasik 
Agency and the Tirana Agency. 

Tho following are the full-powered salute 
States now in direct political relations with the 
Government of India through the Resident for 
Baroda and the Gujarat States : — 

(1) Balasinor • . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

. (Old Surat Agency). 

. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). , 


. (Old Kaira Agency). 


(2) Bansda 

(3) Baria 

(4) Baroda 

(5) Cambay 
(0) Oliliota 

Udcpur. . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(7) Dlinranypur. . (Old Surat Agency). 

(8) Jawhar . . (Old Thana Agency). 

(9) Lunawada . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(10) Rajpipla . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(11) Sachin . . (Old Surat Agency). 

(12) Sant . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

The Headquarters of the Agency 

Baroda and consist of : — 


Secretary to the Resident for Baroda and the 
Gujarat States. — A. P. Low, Esq., I.o.s. 

Under-Secretary to the Resident for Baroda and 
the Gujerat States— Captain R. K. M. Saker. 

Assistant Secretary to the Resident for Baroda 
and Gujarat States. — Mr. A. W. DeCruz. 

Balasinor.— -This State has an area of 189 
square miles, a population of 62,525, and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 2J lakhs. The 
Ruling Prince belongs to the Babi family. The 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 9,766-9-8 to the, 
British Government and Rs. 3,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda Government. The name of the present 
Ruler is Babi Shri J'amiatkhanji Manvar- 
lchanji, Nawab of Balasinor. He was bom on 
the 10th November 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi in 1899. The Ruler of the State 
received in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing success 
sion according to Muhammadan Law in the 
event of failure of direct heirs. The Nawab 
is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 


Bansda. — This State has an area of 215 squaro 
miles, a population of 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 71 lakhs. The Ruler of 
Bansda are Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar Race 
and descendants of the Great Sidhraj Jaysing. 
Tho present Ruler Maharaval Shri Indr-asinliji 
was born on 10th February 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi in September 1911. The Ruler of 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs. Ho is a member of tho 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns. 

Baria. — The State has an area of 813 square 
miles with a population of 159,429 and is situated 
in the heart of the Panchmahals District. The 
capital Devgad Baria is reached by the Baria 
State Railway from Piplod Station on the B.B.& 
C.I. Railway at a distance of 10 miles. The ave. 
rage revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs. The 
Ruler, Lieut. -Colonel His Highness Maharaol Shri : 
Sir Ranjitsinhji, K.O.S.I., is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Khichi Chowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat for 244 years with their 
capital at Champaner, enjoying the proud title 
of Pavapatis. The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State. His Highness served in France 
and Flanders in the Great European War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleven guns. 

Ca mbay. — This State has an area of 39 2 square 
miles, a population of 87,761 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 13 lakhs. The founder of 
the Ruling family was Mirza Jafar Najm-e-sani 
Mominkhan I, the last but. one of the 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat. The 
present Ruler is His Highness Najm-ud- 
Daulah Mumtaz-ul-Mulk Mominkhan Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawab Mirza Husain Yaver 
Khan Saheb Bahadur. He was born on the 16th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 21st 
January 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers on the 13th December 1930. His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns. 

Chhota Udepur, — This State has an area of 
890 square miles, a population of 1,44,640 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 13 lakhs. The 
Ruling family belongs to the Khichi Chavan 
Rajput clan and claims descent from the last 
Patai Raja of Pawagadh or Champaner, the 
State being founded shortly after the fair of 
that fortress in 1484. The name of the present 
Ruler is Maharawal Shri Natwarainhji. He was 
bom on the 16th November 1906 and succeeded 
to the gadi on the 29th August 1923 on the death 
of his father. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 guns. 
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" lYhnrnmmir — This State has an area of 1 
S nmfS,a population of 1,12,031 and .... 
annual revenue of about Its. 8$ lakhs. Ihe 
Rulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Ilamchandraji of Hindu Mythology. They 
belong to the Solar Sisodia -Rajputs dynasty. 
The present Raja, His Highness Maliarana Shri 
Viiavclevii Mohandevji, was horn on the 3rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the gad% on 
the 26th March 1921. His. Highness is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns. 

Tawhar —This State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a plateau above the Konkan plain. It has 
an area of 310 square miles, a population of 
67 288 and an average annual revenue of 
about Rs. 5$ lakhs. Up to the period of the 
first Mahomedan invasion of the Deccan, 
Jawliar was held by a Varli, not a Koli Chief. 
The first Koli Chief obtained his footing in 
Jawhar by a device similar to that of Dido 
when lie asked for and received as much land 
as the hide of a bull would cover. The Koli 
Chief cut a hide into strips, and thus enclosed 
the territory of the State. The present Chief, 
Raja Patangslia alias Yeshwantrao Vikramsha, 
is a minor and the State is at present under 
minority administration. The ltaja is entitled 
to become a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Lunawada.— The State has an area of 388 
square miles, a population of 95,162 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 5$ lakhs. The 
Rulers of lunawada belong to the historic 
Solanki clan of Rajputs claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidhraj Jaysinh of Anliilwad 
(Gujarat). Besides having fine patches of good 
agricultural land, the State contains a consider- 
able forest area yielding rich timber. The 
present Ruler, Lieut. Maliarana Shri Virbhadra- 
sinhji, was invested with full powers on 2nd 
October 1930. He is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns. 

Rajpipla. — This important State lies to the 
south of the Narbada, It has an area of 1,517$ 
square miles, a population of 2,06,085 and an 
average annual revenue of about Rs. 24$ laklis. 
The lands are rich and very fertile and, except 
for a few forest-clad hills, are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in 
the south-east talukas. The family of the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla, Major H. H, Maliarana 
Shri Sir Vijaysinhji, K.C.S.I., is said to derive its 
origin from a Rajput of the Goliel clan. Cotton 
is the most important crop in the State. In the 
hills there are valuable teak forests. The 
capital is Rajpipla which is connected with 
Ankleshwar by railway built by the State. His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 13 guns. 

Sachin. — Sachin is the senior of the only 
two Abyssinian States in India. The ancestors 
of the Nawab of Sachin were the Rulers of 
Janjira. The founder of the Ruling House of 
Sachin was Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan. In 1784, on the death of his 
father, Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohammed 
Yakut Khan became Nawab of Janjira but the ! 
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Throne was seized by Sidi Jahwar in favour of 
Nawab Sidi Mohommed Abdul Karim Mohom- 
med Yakut Khan’s younger brother. This led 
to several complications which Nawab Sidi 
Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan decided 
to avoid and made the great sacrifice of leaving 
Janjira with his younger brother. Nawab Sidi 
Mohommed Abdul Karim Yaknt Khan intended 
to go to Tippu Sultan and gain his support but 
us this was considered impolitic, the Honourable 
the East India Company intervened as media- 
tors and through the good offices of Mr. Mallet 
(afterwards Sir Charles) and Nana Puma vis, the 
Prime Minister of His Highness the Peshwar 
a Triple Alliance was signed on the 6th June 
1791, by which Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed, Yakut Khan took the State of 
Sachin. Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan was granted the hereditary title of 
Nawab by the Emperor of Delhi, His Imperial 
Majesty Shah Alum II, and was also granted a 
"Haft Hazari” and the “Mahi Maratab. ” 
The Rulers of Sachin are known as amongst the 
first powerful Princes in India to have cemented 
an alliance of perpetual friendship with the 
British. The present Ruler is His Highness 
Nawab Sidi Mohommed Haider Mohommed 
Yakut Khan, who was born on the lltli of 
September 1909 and succeeded to the Throne on 
1 9th November 1930. His Highness is a member 
of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Sant. — This State has an area of 394 square 
miles, a population of 83,538 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 4,13,512. The Ruling 
family belongs to the Mahipavat branch of the 
Puvar or Parmar Rajputs. The Rulers used 
to pay a tribute of 5,384-9-10 to Soindia. This 
tribute is now paid by the State to the British 
Government. The present Ruler Maharana 
Shri Jorarwarsinhjl Pratapsinliji was born on 
24th March 1881 and succeeded to the gadi in 
1896. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns, 

Rewa Kantha Agency.- 

Surgana State and the Dangs. 

This Agency is a subordinate Political Agency 
of the Gujarat States Agency. It is comprised 
of all the non-salute States and Estates of the 
Old Rewa Kantha Agency, the State of Surgana, 
previously in the Nasik Agency, and the potty 
states known as the Dangs, previously in the 
Surat Agency. 

Rewa Kantha means the district or province 
situated on the banks of the river Rewa or 
Narmada or Narbada. This river is held in 
high veneration among the Hindus especially in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

All the States comprised in the Province of 
Rewa Kantha are not on the banks of Narbada, 
for some of the Northern States, i.e., Kadanas 
and the States in Pandu Mewas are on the banks 
of the Mahi river. In fact the Rewa Kantha 
Agency comprises territories watered both by 
the Rewa and Mahi Rivers. 

The population consists of the following main 
classes: Hindus, Jains, Musalmans, Animistic 
Bhils, Dhankas, Kolis and Naikdas. 
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The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
between the Sahyadris and the Surat District 
which is parcelled out among 14 petty Chiefs. 
Of these 13 aro Bhils and 1 a Kokani. 


.act that the Secretary to the Resident at Baroda 
and the Gnjerat States ia also ex-officio Political 
Agent of this Agency, consist of 

Political Agent.— A. P. Bow, Esq., 1.0.8. 


Deputy Political Agent .— Kumar Shri 

Banesinhji J. Jhala. 

Deputy Political Agent for the Dangs.— 
Mr. E. 6. Sampson, M.k.e. 

Many of the States and Estates are small and 
only a few enjoy restricted jurisdictional powers. 
The four Chiefs of Kadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana 
and Jambuglioda sire however, larger and more 
Important, the first three named being included 
in the list of electorates for representative 
members of the Chamber of Princes. 


KOLHAPUR AND THE DECCAN STATES AGENCY. 


This Residency which was formed in conse- 
quence of the transfer of the Bombay States 
to the direct control of the Government of | 
India includes the following States 

Kolhapur. Miraj (Senior). 

Janjira. Miraj (Junior). 

Savantvadi. ICurandwad (Senior). 

Mudhol. Kurandwad (Junior). 

Sangli. Ramdurg. 

Blior. Aundh. 

Jamkhandi. Akalkot 

Plialtan. Savannr. 

Jath. Wadi Estate 

These States are in political relations 
With the Government of India through the 
Resident for Kolhapur and the Decean States, 
whose headquarters are at Kolhapur. 


Undersecretary to the Resident for Kolhapur 
and the Deccan States.- — (Ex-officio) Major J. W. 
Rnndall. 

Kolhapur.— Kolhapur is a State with an area 
of 3,217 .1 square miles, population 9,57,137 
and a gross annual revenue of Rs. 1,25,70,398. 
The present Ruler is Lieutenant-Colonel His 
Highness Sir Shri Rajaram Chhatrapati 
Maliarajasaheb, G.O.S.X., G.O.X.E. He has a 
dynastic salute of 19 guns. The Ruling House 
is descended from a younger branch of the 
Great Shivaji, the Rounder of the Mahratta 
Empire. There are nine /Feudatory Jahagirs 
under the Darbar, of which the most important 
are the four Major Jahagirs of Vishalgad. 
Bavada, Kagal Senior and lehaikaranji ; the 
remaining live (vis., Kapshi, Tergal, Kagal 
Junior, Himrnat Bahadur and Sarlashkar 
Bahadur) are called the Minor Jahagirs. They 
are administered by tlieir holders except in the 
case of the last named one, whose holder being 
a minor, the Darbar administers his estate. 
Kolhapur entered into Treaty relations of 
an important political nature with the British] 
Government in 1812, by which, Kolhapur was I 
guaranteed against the attacks of foreign powers I 


and its integrity assured. The State pays no 
tribute and supports a Military Force of 692. 
Kolhapur State is divided into 7 Betas and 
3 Mahals. Kolhapur City is known on account 
of its religious sanctity, as the “ Southern 
Benares,” and is famous for the architectural 
heauty of its temples. Its hill-forts are also 
himed in history. It is a great centro of higher 
education and has flourishing industries. The 
principal articles of production are rice, jawari, 
sugar-cane and tobacco, and manufactures are, 
coarse cotton and woollen goods, sugar, oil-seeds, 
pottery and hard-ware. The Sahyadri Moun- 
tains flank the State on the west and contain 
some of the finest aluminium bcauxite deposits 
in the world in very large quantities. In 
educational, industrial, and social progress and 
in reforms, Kolhapur ranks with the most 
progressive States. The Shalui Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, the Sugar Mills, the Kolhapur 
Bank with Branches, Cinema Industries, as 
well as full grade Arts, Law and B, T. Colleges, 
testify to tne growing importance of modern 
Kolhapur and to its progressive administration. 

Janjira. — This State is situated to the South 
of the Kola ha District of the Bombay Presidency. 
The most noticeable point In its history is the 
successful resistance that it alone, of all the 
States of Western India, made against the deter- 
mined attacks of the Miirathas. The British, on 
succeeding the Marathas as masters of the 
Konkan, refrained from interfering in the adminis- 
tration of the State. The Chief is a Sunni 
Mohammedan, with a title of NawaL). Ho has a 
Sanad guaranteeing succession according to 
Mahommedan law and pays no tribute. The last 
ruler, H. H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan 
G.O.X.E., died on 2nd May 1922, and was succeed- 
ed by his son, His Highness Sidi MuhammadKhau 
born on the 7th March 1914. The State was 
under a minority administration until 9th 
November 1933 when His Highness the present 
Nawab was invested with ruling powers. The 
area of the State is 379 square miles, and the 
population 1,10,388. The average revenue Is 
about 11 lakhs including that derived from a 
small dependency named Jafarabad in the south 
of Kathiawar under the Western India States 
Agency. The Capital is Murud on the. main land 
the name of Janjira being retained by the island 
fort opposite. His Highness the Nawab is 
entitled to a dynastic salute of 11 guns and to a 
permanent salute of 13 guns within his own 
territories. 
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smwantwadi. — This State lias an area of 1 
030 square Julies and a population of 230,589. , 
Tlio average revenue is Es. 6,42,049. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country Being .ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
K The late Euler Major His Highness 
Eaie Bahadur Slirlmant Khern Sawant alias 
Bapusalieb Blionsle, k.o.s.i., having expired on 
the 4th July 1937, His Excellency the Crown 
Eeureseutati've recognised his only minor son 
His Highness Baja Shivram 8a want Blionsle, 
the present Euler, as his successor and appointed 
Her Highness Dowager Ban! Parwatibaisaheb 
Blionsle as Regent to conduct the administration 
of the State during the minority of the present 
Euler from 5tli October 1937. He was 
invested with the powers of his State on 
29th October 1924. Bice is the principal 
crop of the State, and it is rich in 
valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas of 
the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts. The Capital is 
Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or simply 
Wadi. The Eaja enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns and a permanent local salute of 11 guns. 

Mudhol. — The State lias an area of 369 square 
miles, a population of 62,832 arid an annual 
revenue of about Es. 3,80,000. The present 
Eider— Eaja Shrimant Bhajrav Sinhji Malojirao 
Ghorpade— is a minor. The administration is 


carried on by a Council of Regency, with the 
Ranisaheb as Begent, The minor Baja was 
born on the 15tli October 1929 and succeeded 
to the gadi on the 9th November 1987. The 
Buler enjoys a dynastic salute of 0 guns and is 
entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

Sangli. — The State has an area of 1,136 square 
miles, a population of 2,58,442 and an annual 
revenue of Bs. 15,41,000. The founder of the 
family was Harbhut who rose to distinction 
during the rule of the Peshwas. The present 
Buler Lieutenant (Honorary) His Highness 
Baja Shrimant Sir Chintamanrav Dhuhdirao 
alias Appasaheb Patwardhan, K.O.I.B., was 
born on the 14th February 1890 and succeeded 
to the gadi in 1901 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhundiraj Chintamanrav Patwardhan. 
Ho was invested with ruling powers on 2nd 
.Tune 1910 on attaining his majority. His 
Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Baja. He enjoys a dynastic salute of 

0 gnns and a personal salute of 11 guns. His 
Highness exercises first class jurisdiction. 

Bhor. — The State lies in the Western Ghats 
in wild and mountainous country. It has an 
area of 910 square miles, a population of 1,41,546 : 
and an annual revenue of about Bs. 6| lakhs. 
The present Buler Is Baja Shrimant Raghunatli- 
rao Shaukarrao alias Babasaheb Pandit Pant 
Sacliiv. The honour of a dynastic salute of 
.9 guns and the hereditary title of Eaja were 

1 conferred 011 him in 1927 and 1935 respectively. 


The following are the particulars of the States grouped in this Residency 


State. 

.Name of Chief. 

Area. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

. Tribute " 
to British 
Government 





Es. 

Es. 

Akalkot 

Raja Shrimant Vijaysinh 
Fateslnh Blionsle, Eaja of. 

498 

92,605 

6,40,000 

14,592 

Aundh 

Raja Shrimant Bliavanrao 
Slirinivasrao alias Bala- 
salicb Pant Pratiuidlii, 
Eaja of. 

501 

76,507 

4,03,000 

No tribute. 

Bhor 

Raja Shrimant Baglninatb- 
rao Shaukarrao alias Baba- 
saheb Pandit Pant Sacliiv, 
Eaja of. 

910 

1,41,540 

5,70,000 

, vl 

4,084 

Jamklmndi . 

Raja Shrimant Shaukarrao 
Parslmramrao alias Appa- 
saheb Patwardhan, Eaja of. 

624 

3,14,282 

9,16,000 

I 20,841 

Jath.V .. 

Suh-Lt. Raja Shrimant Vija- 
yasinlirao Eamrao alias 
Babasaheb Dalle, Eaja of. 

980*8 ■ 

91,102 

3,59,000 

; 11,247 

Kolhapur . . 

Lieutenant-Colonel . H. H. 
Shri Sir Eajaram Chhatra- ! 
pati Maharaj, u.o.s.x,, a.o. 

: l.K., Maharaja of. 

3,217.1 y 

9,57,137 

■ 'y • ' ;; 

64,71,000 

{Including 

Feudatory 

Jaghirs). 

No tribute. 
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The following are tlie particulars of tie States grouped in this Residency-- eontd. 


State. 

Name of Chief. 

Area. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Tribute 
to British 
Government. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Kurundwad 

(Senior). 

Shrimant Chintamanrao 

Bhalchandrarao alias 

. Balasaheb Patvardhan. 

182-5 

44,204 

2,60,000 

9,619 

Kurundwad 

(Junior). 

(X) Shrimant Ganpatrao 

Madiiavrao al'ias 

Bapusaheb Patwardhan. 


39,583 

1,97,000 



Trimbakrao alias Tatjw 
saheb Patwardhan. 





Miraj 

(Senior); 

Raja Shrimant Sir Ganga- 
dharrao Ganesh alias 
Balasaheb Patwardhan, 
K.c.i.E., Raja of. 

342 

93,957 

6,25,000 

12,553 

Miraj 

(Junior), 

Shrimant Sir Madhavrao 
Hariliar alias Babasaheb 
Patwardhan; k.o.i.k. 

196S 

40,686 

> 

2,80,000 

7,389 

Phaltan 

Major Raja Shrimant Malo- 
. jirao Mudhojirao alias 
Nanasaheb Naik Nimbal- 
kar, Raja of. 

397 

58,761 

1 5,70,000 

9,600 

Kamdurg , . 

Shrimant Ramrao Venkat- 
rao alias Raosaheb Bhave. 

169 

. 

35,401 

1,82,000 

! No tribute. 

Sangli 

Lieutenant H. H. Raja Shri- 
mant Sir Chintamanrao 
Dbundirao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, K.c.i.E. 
Raja of. 

' ■ j 

1,136 

2,58,442 

14,25,000 

Do. 

Savantwadl . 

H. H. Raja Bahadur Shri- 
mant Shivram Sawant 
Bhonsle, Raja of. (Minor). 

930 

20,30,589 

Q, 50, 000 

Do. 

Savanur 

Major Nawab Abdul Majid- 
khan Saheb Dilair Jung 
[ Bahadur, Nawab of. 

73 

20,320 

2,12,000 

Do. 

Wadi Estate. 

Meherban Ganpatrao Ganga- 
dharrao alias Bajisaheb 
Patwardhan Jahagirdar. 

12 

1,704 

12,807 

Do. 
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EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


On April 1st, 1933, the Eastern States Agency 
was created, and an Agent to the Governor- 
general was appointed at Han chi. The Agency 
embraced 26 Orissa States, formerly included in 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa, and 1 4 Central 
Provinces States. Subsequently on December 
1st, 1936. the two Bengal States of CoochBehar 
and Tripura were transferred to the Agency, 
and there are now three Political Agencies under 
the. Resident for the Eastern States at Calcutta, 

(1) The Orissa States Agency with its head- 
quarters at Sambalpur and with which the follow- 
ing States are in Political relations: — 

Atligarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, Eaudh, 
Bonal, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Hindol, 
Keonjhar, Khandpara, Itharsawan, Narsingh- 
nur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, Rairakhol, 
Banpur, Seraikela, Sonepur, Talcherand Tigiria. 

(2) The Chliattisgarh States Agency with its 
headquarters at Raipur and with which the 
following States are in Political relations: 

Basfcar, Changbliakar, Ohhuikhadan, Jaslipur, 
ICalahandi, Ranker, Kawardlia, Khairagarh, 
Korea, Nandgaon, Patna, Raigaxh, Sakti, Saran- 
garh, Surguja and Udaipur. 

(3) The Bengal States Agency with its head- 
quarters at Calcutta and with which the follow- 
ing States are in Political relations : — 

Cooch Behar, Mayurbhanj and Tripura. 

Of all these States the Rulers of six enjoy 
the distinction of salute, viz., Cooch Behar 
and Tripura of 13 guns, and Mayurbhanj, Patna, 
ICalahandi and Sonepur of 9 guns. 

The total area is 65,230 square miles 
and the total population 80,82,052. Real 
income 2,10,46,000. These States pay a tribute 
amounting to Rs. 4,03,250. 

Cooch Behar. — This State is situated 
in North Bengal, bounded by the Districts of 
Jalpaiguri, Goalpara and Rangpur. It has an 
area of 1,318 square miles and a population 
of 590,866, the revenue being Rs. 26,93.000. 
The town of Cooch Behar is connected by the 
Cooch Behar State Railway with the Eastern 
Bengal Railway system. The late Ruler. 
Maharaja Jitendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, 
attended His late Majesty King George V's 
Coronation in England as an Honorary A.D.C. 
to his father Maharaja Nripendra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, and was made a K.C.S.I. in the. year 
1917. The present Ruler is His Highness Maha- 
raja Jagaddlpendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur 
who was born on the 15th December 1915, and 
succeeded his father Maharaja Jitendra Narayan 
on the 20th December 1922. 

Tripura. — This State lies to the east of 
the district of Tippera in Bengal and consists 
largely of hills covered with dense jungle. It 
has an area of 4,116 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 382,450. The revenue from the State 
Is Rs. 26,44,000 and from the zamindarls in 
British India about 10 lakhs. The present 


born on 19th August 1908 and succeeded the 
late Maharaja Manikya Birendra Kishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August 1923. Besides 
being the Ruler of Tripura, the Maharaja 
holds a large landed property situated in the 
plains of the districts of Tippera, Noakhaii 
and Sylhet. 

Mayurbhanj. — The Ruler is a permanent 
member of the Chamber of Princes. Archaeolo- 
gical finds that have come to light 
within the State area, as also outside, 
go to show that the ancient Bhanja King- 
dom covered a considerable part of Orissa. Though 
the origin of the kingdom is lost in hoary 
antiquity, tradition recorded by Hunter places 
it more than two thousand years ago. Bhanja 
Kings ruled over their extensive territory from 
Khininga-Kotta, modern Kltiehing, whose anci- 
ent remains bear testimony to the eminence and 
culture of the then Rulers which found expres- 
sion in diverse forms of art of a very high order 
styled the Mayurbhanj School by Rene Grousset 
and art critics of acknowledged authority. 
During the Moghul period, Mayurbhanj was 
recognised by the Emperors as an autonomous 
principality, and in the days of Mahratta 
supremacy in Orissa, the Bailors of Mayur- 
bhanj wore often at war with the Mahrathas 
who attempted to levy a precarious tribute 
by farce of arms. In 1761, the East India 
Company took possession of Midnapore and 
almost immediately afterwards the Ruler of 
Maynrbhanj opened friendly negotiations with 
the British authorities. During half a century 


with Mayurbhanj and a treaty was concluded 
between the East India Company and Mayur- 
bhanj State in 1829. 

Kconjhur is an off-shoot of Mayurbhanj 
being held by a junior hrancli of the Ruling 
family which separated from the parent 
State. 

Kharsawan and Seraikela. — The Rulers oi 
these States belong to the family of the Raja 
of Porahat whose States were confiscated by the 
British Government. These States first caino 
I under the notice of the British in 1793, when in 
consequence of disturbances on the frontier 
of the old Jungle Mahals the Thakur of Kharsa- 
wanand the Kunwar of Seraikela were compelled 
to enter into certain agreements relating to the 
treatment of fugitive rebels. The Chiefs were 
: hound, when called upon, to render service to the 
British Government, hut not required to pay 
! tribute. The Bengal Nagpur Railway runs 
through a part of the State. 

Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, 
Baudh, Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, 
Hindol, Kalabandi, Keonjhar, Khandpara, 
Narslnghpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, 
Patna, Rairakhol, Ranpur, Sonepur, Talcher, 
Tigiria. — These States have no connected 
or authentic history.. They were first inhabited 
by aboriginal races who were divided into 
innumerahlo communal or tribal groups each 
under its own Chief- or headman. These carried : 
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on incessant, warfare with their neighbours. 
In course of time their hill retreats were 
penetrated by Aryan adventurers who 
gradually overthrew the tribal Chiefs and 1 
established themselves in their place. Tradi- 
tion relates how these daring interlopers, most 
of whom were Rajputs from the north, came to 1 
Purl on a pilgrimage and remained behind to 
found kingdoms. It was thus that Jai Singh is 
said to have become ruler of Mayurbhanj over 
1,800 years ago, he being succeeded by his eldest 
sou, while his second son seized Keonjhar. The 
Chiefs of Baudli and Daspalla are said to be 
descended from the same stock ; and a Rajput 
orlginis also claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, 
Narsinghpur, Pal-Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria, 
Naya garli, it is alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
from Rowah, and a scion of the same family was 
the ancestor of the present house of IChandpara. 
The ruling family of Ranpuris of Khond origin 
and furnishes the only known instance in which 
amid many vicissitudes, the supremacy of the 
original settlers has remained intact. The 
States acknowledged the suzerainty of the para- 1 
mount power and were under an implied obliga- 
tion to render assistance in resisting invaders; 
but in other respects neither the ancient kings | 
of Orissa nor their successors, the Moghuls and 
Mahrattas, ever interfered with their internal 
administration. All the States have annals of 
the dynasties that have ruled oyer them; but 
they are made up for the most, part of legend 
and fiction and long geneologieal tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of general interest. The British con- 
quest of Orissa from the Mahrattas which took ! 
place in 1803, was immediately followed by 
the submission often of the tributary States 
the Chiefs of which were the first to enter into 
treaty engagements. 

Bastar, Changbhakaf, Chhuikhadau, 
Jashpur, Ranker, Kawardha, Khairagarh, Korea, 
Nandgaon, Raigarh, Sakti, Sarangarh, Surguja, 
Udaipur. — These States are scattered round 
the Ciiattisgarh Division in the Central 
Provinces to the dilferent districts of which 
the majority of them were formerly attach- 
ed. 


(13,062 square miles) it is the twelfth largest 
State in India. The late Chief of Bastar wag a 
Hindu lady. She was the last direct descendant 
on the male line of an ancient family of Lunar 
Rajputs, which ruled over Warangai until the 
Mahommedan conquest of the Deccan in the 14th 
century A.D. when the brother of the last Raja 
of Warangal fled into Bastar and established 
a kingdom there . Prom then till the days of the 
Mahrattas the State was virtually independent, 
its inaccessibility securing it, from all but occa- 
sional raids of Mahommedan freebooters. The 
Blionslas of Nagpur imposed a small tribute on 
Bastar in the 18th century which is now paid to 
the British Government. Nearly 11,000 square 
miles are covered by forest of which about 3,000 
square miles arc reserved and cultivation is 
sparse. The capital, Jagdalpur, on the Indra- 
vati River is 184 miles by motorablo road from 
Raipur in the Central Provinces. 

Surguja- — Until 1005 this was included 
in the Cliota-Nagpur States of Bengal. Tlio early 
history of Surguja is obscure, but according to 
local tradition the present Ruling family la said 
to bo descended from an ArkselRaja of Palamau. 
In 1758 a Mahratta army overran the State and 
compelled its Chief to acknowledge himself a 
tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. 

Resident, ( Calcutta ) Lieut, - Colonel H . W.C. 

Robson, o.B.E. 

Secretary, (Calcutta):— If. A> N. Barlow, x,o;g.‘ 

Undersecretary, (Calcutta) : — R. G. Daubeny, 


Educational Adviser, Eastern States , Sambal- 
pur: — S. D. Bahuguna, M.A., tt.v., Dip. Ed, 
(Leeds), m.r.s.t. (England), 


UNDER THE GOVERNOR OF ASSAM. 


Manipur. — The only State of importance, 
under the Government of Assam, Ib Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a papulation of 4,45,606(1931 Census), of which, 
about 58 percent, are Hindus and 35 percent, 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous oountry, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which! 
is shut in on e/ery side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamheiba or Gharib Nawaz, who, 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 


independent. The chief event in its subsequent ! 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of tire Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him. Prom 1391 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. H. 
Sir Oliura Chand Singh. The Raja was Invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed > 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
the W ar the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him. He was made a c.b.tc. in 
Dec. 1917, and K.C.s.x. in Jan. 1934. Tic is 
entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 
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The administration of the State is now con-; 
flneted hy H. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar which consists of a President, who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service,- 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government, three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manipur is. The 
staple crop of the country is rice. Forests of 
various kinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Khasi States.— These petty ehiefships, 
25 in number, with a total area of about 
3,600 square miles and a population of 
1, ’so, 000, are included under the. Governor 


of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
dr engagement with the British Government, 
The two largest are IChyrim and Mylliem and 
the smallest is Nonglhvai, which has a popula- 
tion of only 213. Most of them are ruled by 
a Chief or Stem. The Siemshlp usually 
remains in one family. The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis. The constitution of 
a Khasi State has a lways been of a very demo- 
cratic character, Siem exercising but little 
“ "trol over his people. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 


Two States: ltam pur, and Benares arc 
included under this Government: — 


State. 

j Area 

Sq. Miles. 

1 ; 

Popu- 

lation. 

in lakhs 
of Rupees 
approxi- 
mate. 

Rampur 

..| S93 j 

1 4,(54,919 

49 

Benares 

.. S75 j 

3,91,105 

IS 


Rampur State.— The State of Manipur was 
founded hy Hawaii Syed All Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur in the middle of the lSt;li century and 
Ids dominions included a considerable portion 
of what is now known as ltohilkliamk, The 
founder belonged to the famous Hayed clan of 
liarcha in the Muzaffarnagar district and was a 
statesman of remarkable ability, llo rendered 
valuable services to the Moghul Emperor who 
recognised him as Ituler of Roliiiklmnd and 
bestowed on him the Malii Maratib, i.e., the 
Insignia of the Royal Pish. 

"Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in size 
during the reign of Ills son Hawaii Sa yeti 
Tidzuilah Kliah Bahadur. The Province of 
Roliilkliand had now passed into the hands of 
tiie ., East India Company. Hawaii Bayed 
Manila Khan Bahadur was very loyal to the 
British Government to whom lie always looked 
for help during those unsettled days and he ga ve 
tangible proof of his loyalty when during' the 
war against France he offered all his cavalry, 
2,000 strong, to the British Government in 1778 
and received the following message of thanks 
from the then Governor-General : — 

•‘ That in Ills own name as well as that of 
the Board, he returned him the warmest thanks 
for this instance of his faithful attachment to 
the Company and the English Nation-* 1 

Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Rampur to evince his steadfast, loyalty and 
devotion to the Imperial Cause on the outbreak 
of the Mutiny of 1857. Ills Highness Hawaii 
Sir Sayed Yusuf." AH Khan Bahadur occupied 
the Musnad of Rampur in these days. From 
the very start of the Mutiny till .peace was re- 
established hi; the country, he spared neither 
men nor money in the help of the British Goveru- 
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ment. He saved the live.s of many Europeans 
'whom he provided with money and other mea ns 
of comfort, ilo established his reputation as 
a good administrator to such an extent that 
lie was placed in charge of the administration of 
Moradabad and the other neighbouring districts 
Oil behalf of the British Government. These 
signal services were recognised by the Biiv.isdi 
Government hy the grant, of an lllaqa besides 
other marks of distinction. 

During the reign of Nawab Sir Kalb-i-Ali Klian 
Bahadur who was an Oriental scholar of repute, 
the Court of Rampur came to be surrounded by 
artists, pouts, and musicians, who were left 
without any patronage on the break up of the 
Moglml and Oiulli Courts. This Prince collected 
all those rare and most previous Persian manu- 
scripts and Moghul Miniatures How preserved 
at tiie Rampur Oriental Library. Indeed, the 
years of his rule meant for Rampur the splendour 
of a rich renaissance. In 1887, Hawab Sir 
Kalb-i-Ali Kluin Bahadur died and was suc- 
ceeded by his invalid sou, Hawab Mushtalc Ali 
Klian Bahadur, who, after a brief reign, passed 
away in 1889. 

During the reign of His late Highness Hawab 
Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Rampur made great strides in trade and com- 
merce and in fact in every walk of life. Ho 
maintained the traditions of his House for 
devotion to the British Crown. The Great War 
of llU 4 found him foremost in offering his .per*, 
soiial services ami ali the resources of the State 
to the British Government. The 1st Rampur 
Infantry was sent to East Africa and returned 
home after nearly four years’ service and won 
favourable remarks from high British officers. 
He contributed one lakh of rupees towards the 
costand upkeep of the hospital-ship “ Royalty,” 
At the time of the Afghan War of 1919 the I. S. 
Lancers and the Imperial Service Infantry were: 
sent on garrison duty in British India, 

The present Ruler, Captain His High ness 
Hawab Sir Syed liaza Ali Klian Bahadur, 
K.o.8.1., ji.nitt., XL. «„ succeeded his father on 
20tli June 193(1. His Highness was born on 
1 7t.ii November 1906 and was educated at 
the Rujkumar College, Rajkot. 

During the short period that tiie reins of the 
State have been in his hands, the administration 
of the State has been overhauled and reorganised. 
A State Council consisting of six members is 
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responsible for the administration of the State on 
the principle of the joint and several respon- 
sibility of every member. 

Since 1935. His Highness has completely 
separated his Civil List from the State Budget. 

The Hamper Municipality has a representative 
character, and has a non-official and elected 
Chairman. Two-thirds of its members are 
elected and the remainder nominated. Town 
Areas in two niofnssil towns of the State have 
also been established. 

The Legislative Committee consisting of 
experts who drafted enactments for the State has 
recently been remodelled and a representative 
element has been introduced into it to afford 
opportunities to the subjects to ventilate their 
views and take part in the framing of laws for the 
State, as well as to discuss and offer their advice 
on matters in which their opinion may he invited. 

The State employees have recently been 
given the benefit of pension rules and time scale 
salaries have been fixed for them. 

A Development Board has been instituted 
to encourage and foster the growth of industries 
and improve agriculture in the State. Two 
Sugar factories have been established in the 
State under the management of Messrs. Go van 
Brothers of Delhi. 

His Highness has two sons and four daughters. 
The eldest son Sahobzada Sycd Murtaza Ali 
Khan Br. is the Heir- Apparent. 

The permanent salute of the State is 15 guns 
and the annual income a bout 50 lakhs of rupees. 

Benares.— The kingdom of Benares under 
its Hindu rulers existed from time immemorial i 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist lltora- 1 
ture. In the 12th century it was conquered < 
by Shahab-ud-din Ghori and formed a separate l 
province of the Mohammadan Empire. In the 
18th century when the powers of Moghul 
Emperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb, f 
Raja Mans Ram an enterprising zamindar of i 
Gangapur (Benares district) founded the State i 
of Benares and obtained a Sunad from the i 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name f 
of his son Raja Balwant Singh in 1738. Raja ; 
Mansa Ram died in 1740 and Ids son Balwant J 


:i Singh became the virtual ruler. During the 
- , next 30 years attempts were unsuccessfully 
made by Safdar .Tang and after him by Shtija- 
ud-daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
' of the Raja and the Fort of Ramnagar was 
built on the ban of the Ganges opposite the 
; Benares City. Raja Balwant Singh died in 
1 1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh, 

; He was expelled by Warren Hastings. Balwant 
i Singh’s daughter’s son Mahlp Narain Singh was 
s placed on the gadi. The latter proved an 
imbecile and there was maladministration 
, which led to an agreement, in 1794 by which 
‘ the lands, held by the Raja in his own right 
| which was granted to him by the British Govern- 
' ment, were separated from the rest of the pro- 
, vince. The direct control of the latter was 
, assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja while the former constituted the 
Domains. Within the Domains the Raja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
In a British district. There was thus constituted 
what for over a century was known as the 
Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. 
On the 1st of April, 1911, the major portion of 
these Domajus became a State consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and Chakin (or Kora 
Mangraur). The town of Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the British 
Government to the Maharaja in 101S and became 
part of the State. The Maharaja’s powers are 
those of a Riding Chief, subject to certain condi- 
tions, of which the most important are tho 
maintenance of all rights acquired under laws 
in forge prior to the transfer, the reservation to 
Government of the control of the postal and 
telegraph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion within the State over servants of the British 
Government and European British subjects, and 
of a right, of control in certain matters connected 
with Excise. 

The present ruler is Captain II. H. Maharaja 
Sir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur, K.O.S.I., who 
was born in 1S74 and succeeded to the State in 
1931 anil the heir apparent Maharaj Kumar 
Bihhuti Narain Singh horn on November 5, 1927, 
adopted by His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
as his son and successor on the 24th June 
1934. 
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Patiala.—Tliis is the largest of the Phul- 
klan States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other .States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwar 
States. Area of 5,932 square miles. Population 
16,25,520. Gross income Its. one erore and 
forty lalchs. Tfcs history as separate State 
begins in 1702. Its Ruler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulati- 
Inglishia Mansur-u!-Zaman Amir-ul-tlmra Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar, SriMaharaja-i-Bajgan 
Sir Bhnpindra Singli Mohinder Bahadur, Yadu 
Vansliavatans Bhatti Kul Bhushan, o.c.S.l.. 
O.C.I.B., O.C.V.O., (l.li.F.., A.P.O., I.T/.Ii., died in 
March 193S and was succeeded by Ids son. His 
Highness Maharaja Dhiraj Yadavinder Singh. 
His Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at 
present personal salute of 19 guns and he and 
his successors have been exempted from 
presenting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, whoat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of tlie State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in anticpiities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaul, 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections — from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Rnpar — have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost. The North- Western 
Railway, the E. I. Railway, the B. B. A 0. 1. 
Railway and the J. B. Railway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of Cavalry and four battalions of 
Infantry — one battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
Which imparts free education to state subjects. 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
State. The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928. 

Since the State entered into alliance with the 
British Government inl804and 1809 A.D. it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha War 
of 1814-15, the Sikh War of 1845, tho Mutiny j 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and the I 
Tirah and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. ! 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
late Highness placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and offered his personal services. The 
entire Imperial Service Contingent was on active 
service throughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions. Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
British Government for the period of the War, 
and in addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army, and main- 
taining the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
money and material. Again in 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan the 
late ruler served personally on the Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding 


and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts. For 
his services on tho N. W. Frontier His late 
Highness was mentioned in despatches. 

The present ruler has inherited fine qualities 
of sportmanship and achieved distinction in 
the field of Cricket. 

Bahawalpur. — Bounded on the North-East 
by the District of Ferozepur : on the East and 
South by the Rajpatana States of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmere ; on the South-West by Sind, on the 
North-West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers. 
Area, 15,000 square miles. 

This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided length wise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first is a part; 
of the Great Indian Desert ; the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab ; has however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constructed recently; and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind, The State is a partner in the 
great Sutlej Valley Project. 

The ruling family is descended from the 
Ahbasaide Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of tho 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809. Uanjit Singh was confined to the right 
bank of the Sutlej. 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur was negotiate 
ed in 1833, the year after tiie treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus. It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
tiis own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the hands of the British authorities. 
The present ruler is Major Dr. His Highness 
ltukmud-Daula Nusratjl - Jang-Saifuddaulla 
Hafizui-Mulk Muklilisud-Daula, Muinuddaula 
Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan Sahib Baha- 
dur Abbasi V., Mi.H., G.C.I.K, K.o.s.i., K.o.v.o., 
who was horn in 1904 and succeeded in 1907. 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Regency which ceased to exist in 
March 1924, when His Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full power. His Highness is now 
assisted in the administration of his State by a 
Prime Minister, Izzat Nislian, Imad-ul-Mulb, 
Rais-ul-Wozra, Khan Bahadur, Mr. Nabi 
Buksh Mahomed Husain, M.A., IA.B., c.I.E., 
K.C.A.O.. B.O.O.S., a Public Works and Revenue 
Minister, Mr. G. A. H, Townsend, o.i.e,, a Minis- 
ter for Law and Justice, Rail-us-Shan, Iftikhar- 
ul-Mulk, Lt.-Col. Khan Bahadur Maqbool Hasan 
Knreisliy, M.A., i,t,.b., e.A.o., O.H.O., a Home 
Minister, Amin-ul-Mulk, Umdat-ul-Umra, 
Sardar Mohammad Amir Khan, O.H.Q., an 
Army Minister, Major General Sahibzada Haji. 
Mohammad Dilawar Khan Abbasi, 
o.ti.o., C.A.O., a Minister for Commerce, Mehta 
Udho Bass, b.a., r<x,.n.,and Major Shamstiddin 
Jfohajnad, B.A., Mipistep for Education. 
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The chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. The 
L'lhore-Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes through the State. The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
infantry, in addition to other troops. The 
capital* is Bahawalpur, a walled town built 
in 17 IS. 

Income from all sources over DO- lalchs. Lam 
gnages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
<Jatki), and Marwari. 

Resident for the Punjab States: — The 
Hon. Lt.-Col. H. Wilberforee-Bell, o.i.E., 
K.C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S. 

Khairpur. — The state of Khairpur lies in 
Upper Sind between 2(3°-10" and 27°~16" North 
Latitude and 6S°-20" and 70 o -14" Hast Lon- 
gitude. It is bounded on the Bast by Jodhpur 
and Jessalmere territories and on the North, 
West and South by British Districts of Sind. 
The climate is similar to the rest of Sind. The 
maximum temperature in summer is 117° in 
the shade and the minimum in winter 30°. 
The nearest hill station is Quetta,5,500 feet above 
sea level. Rainfall is scarce, the last 13 years’ 
average being 4°-0". The area of the State is 
about 6,050 square miles. The population of the 
State accordlngto the census of 1931 is 2,27,183 
souls. The majority of them are cultivators. 
Others are engaged in trade, State services 
and labour. By religion they are mainly Suni 
Muslims, but the Ruler and his family and some 
others are Shias. Hindus form tliB minority 
community. . The State’s revenue from all 
sources calculated on the average of the past 
five years amounts to Its. 21. 99 lakhs. The 
relations of the State with the British Govern- 
ment are those of subordinate alliance. The 
State pays no tribute either to the British 
Government or to any other State. The 
language of the State is Sindlii. Urdu and 
English are also spoken. The chief product of 
the State is grain, which is cultivated on irriga- 
tion canals taking off from the Indus river at 
the Lloyd Barrage and to a small extent on 
wells. Cotton, oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, 
Fuller’s earth (“ met ”), carbonate of Soda 
(“Kharo chanilio ”), and wool are also produced. 
The manufactures comprise cotton, silken and 
woollen fabrics, lacquer work, carpets anil 
pottery. 

The Rulers are Muslim Talpur Baloehs and 
belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fail of the 
Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 1783, the history 
of the State belongs to the general history of 
Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan Talpur 
established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, 
founded the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur 
family. In 1882 the individuality of the 
Khairpur State was recognized by the: British 
Government. The Ruler is a first-class prince 
and is entitled to a permanent salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the . State limits. 

Present Mir : His Highness Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur of Khairpur State, Born on 4th 
January 1913. Ascended the Gadi on 30th April 
1936, 

Resident for Punjab States : Lt.-Col. Sir H. 
Wilberforee-Bell, o.i.E. 


Minister: S. Ijaz Ali, Esquire, m.b.e., Khan 
Bahadur. 

Jind. — Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 324,676 souls and an income of 26!akhs, 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763, when Raja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, and great- 
grandson of the famous Phul, estlabished his 
principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by tire nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly GOO square 
miles of land, known as Dadri territory. He 
was succeeded by his soil Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help r.o the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranblr Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War. It sup- 
plied 8,073 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry, The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway 
The principal executive Oflicer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 

Ruler. — Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilbancl Rasikh-ul-Itikad, Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, a.o.s.L, g.o.i.e., etc. 

Nabha. — Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jind-— and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
tlie City of Nabha and the Nizamats of Phul 
and Ainloh ; the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of .Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana; 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha, The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Aksil 
Infantry under the Indian States Forces Scheme 
consisting of 496 men. For the preservation of 
the peace there is also a Police force consisting 
of about 400 nieii, 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch linos of the N. W. Railway and 
the B. B. & 0. I. crosses the Nizamat of Bawal, 
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A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State arc 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley; to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway stations within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton, carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and 5 cotton Steam Presses in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated canes against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar. As a result, the 
Maharaja Itipudaman Singh, who was born in 
1883 and succeeded his father in 1911, entered 
into an agreement ■with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separat ed himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India. In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
he was in February 1928 deprived of the title 
of Maharaja, His Highness and of all rights and 
privileges pertaining to the Ruler of the State, 
and his eldest son, Partap Singh, was recognized 
as Maharaja in his stead. His Highness 
Maharaja Pratap Singh is a minor and during 
his minority the State is being administered 
by a 1 Council of Regency consisting of a 
President and three Members. His Highness 
is at present receiving his education in 
Badingham College, Lcathcrhead. 

Kapurthala. — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Ois and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurfhala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Its. 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in(1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
of the State, The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja’s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruler’s titles are Col. H. 
H. Farzand-I-Dilband Rasikhul-Itikad Darilai- 
I-Inglishia Raja-I-Rajagan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, a.o.s.l. 
(1911), a.c.i.E. (1918), a.B.K (1927) who was 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the late Raja-i-Rajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877. He was 


j granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
f to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs. The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneur from the French Government in 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba; repre- 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in 1926,1927 and 1029, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his reign in December 
1027. 

The rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikh, 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Iiajput House of 
Jaisalmer. Oniy a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Maliomedans. The chief crops are wheat 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Phagwara is another important 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural Implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
of this town on the main railway line and the 
consequent facilities of export and Import make 
its importance still greater and this is the chief 
commercial town in the State* The main line 
of the North-Western Railway passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur City to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital. The Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-organized and 
aro now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in EaBt Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. Primary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
Department. The State also possesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
jresent Maharaja with a Palaee of remarkable 
oeauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc. 

Political Officer: The Hon’blc Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States, Lahore. 

Tehrl State (or Tehri-Garhwal). — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs 
radiating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna aro in it. The early history 
to the State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty since 688 A.D. Pradyumna 
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Shah, the last Baja of the whole territory, . . 
killed in battle lighting against the Gurkhas, 
but at the dose of the Nepalese War in 1815, 
his so n received from the British the present 
State of Teliri. During the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government, H' 
died in 1859. The present Maharaja is Lieut. 
Col H. 11 . Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
who is 59th direct male lineal descendant from 
the original founder of the dynasty, Baja Kanak 
Pal. The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
State forests are very valuable and there.is con- 
siderable export of timber. The Maharaja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 330. Total is the capital but 
His Highness and the Secretarial Office are 
iit Narcmdranagar for the greater part of the 
year, the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 1 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. 

The State is politically transferred to the 
Residency of the Punjab State. 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab I 

Political Agency, lying in the upper rea " 1 

Bias river, which drains nearly all its ai ... 
area Is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
31 ° -23' North Lat., and 76 0 -22' East Long., 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu : on thoi 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
by Kiingra. It 1ms an interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
Sts entering into a treaty with the British in 
1846. 

The present B nlcr. Captain His Highness Baja 
Sir Jogindar Son Bahadur, K.O.S.I., assumed 
full powers in February, 1925. His Highness 
married for the first time the only daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthaia. 
His Highness married again in 1930 the younger 


The Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme 
formally opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in March, 1932. The principal crops are rice, 
maize, wheat and millet. About three-fifths of 
the State is occupied by forests and grazingl 
lands. It is rich in minerals. The capital is 
Mandi, founded in 1527, which contains several 
temples and places of interest and is one of the 
chief marts for commerce with Ladhakh and 
Yarkand. 

Sirmur (Nahan).— This is a hilly State in the 
Himalayas under the Political control of the 
Political Agent, Punjab Hill States, Simla, Its 
history is said to date from the 11th century. In 
the eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Baja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Prince is H. 11. Maharaja Bajendra Pra- 
kash who was horn in 1 91 8 and succeeded in 1933, 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun,; 
a fertile level plain which produce# wheat, 


gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
forests are valuable: and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
Is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served in the 
Great War. It was captured with General 
Townshend's force at Kut-al-Amara but the 
Corps was reconstituted and sent to service. 

Malerkotla. — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Billers 
(Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of “Kurd”, 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
Shcrwaii " and settled in the town of “Sherwan” 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moglial Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were in constant fends with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Laswari, gained by the British over Sindhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Malirattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Biller is Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Alunad Ali Khan, Bahadur, e.o.s.i., K.o.I.E. 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hon y. Major in the Indian Army 
m June 191 6 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Coi. hi December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwan, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery, The capital is Maler- 
kotia. The population of the town is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about 18 lakhs. 

Earidkot. — ThoFaridkot Bajas are sprung 
from the same stock as the Phulldan Chiefs 
having a common ancestor in Brar more remote 
by twelve generations than: the celebrated Phul. 
The Farid kot House was founded in the middle 
of the seventeenth Century. The present Buler 
Farzand-i-Saadat-Nislian Hazraat-i-K a i s a r-i- 
Hind, Lt. His Highness Baja Harindar Singh 
Brarbans Bahadur was born on the 29th January 
1915, succeeded to the Gadi in 1918, and was 
invested with full Buling Powers in October 
1934. His Highness was blessed with an 
Heir-Apparent on October 22, 1937, His 
Highness personally administers the State 
assisted by his younger brother Kanwar Manjit- 
indar Singh Bahadur, Military Secretary, and 
an efficient Cabinet of three other Secretaries 
headed by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Intiar Singh, 
B.A., Chief Secretary. The State comprises an 
area of 643 square miles with a population of 
,09,864 souls and has a gross angup} jgGome of 
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ovor 191 lakhs. The Euler is entitled to a salute | 
i Md a visit to and return visit from 
the^icerov The State Forces consist of the 
State Sappers and Household Troops (Cavalry 
“S Infantry). Farklkot, the Capital town, 
Hes on the main Delhi- Bbatimla Lahore Section 
of the North Western Railway. 

and 

Curciaspur, anu The w liole country 

side by 1( Bill 1 favourite resort of 

18 u iom ™ U tl ™Use«es a remarkable series of 
copperplate ins criptions from which its chronicle 
have been compiled. 

State maintained its independence, until tnc 
Moglial conquest of India. 

t i 1P Mo'dials it beeame tributary to 
the empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost un- 


a tiled from Sikh aggression. The State first 
mine wilder British influence in 1S4C. The 
part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed over 
to Kashmir, but subsequently the boundaries of 
the State were fixed as they now stand, and it 
was declared independent of Kashmir. Thu 
resent Chief is II. If. Raja Lakshina u Singh who 
nils born In 1924«nd succeeded in 1935. Aslie is 
a minor the Administration of the State is b 
mud acted by a f »»»+««» «*« 




(Colonel II. S. Strong, C.I.E.), Vice-President and 
Chief Secretary (I)iwan Bahadur L. Madho 
Ram), and a Judicial Member (La la Hargobind). 
The principal crops are rice, maize and millets. 
There are some valuable forests which were 
partly leased to Government in 1864 for a term 
of 09 years, but the management of them lias 
now been retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. 
The mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
arc little worked. The princi pal road to Chamba 
town is from Patliankot, tlic terminus of the 
Amritsar Patliankot branch of the North Western 
Railway. Chamba town, on the right bank of 
the Ravi, contains a number of interesting 
temples, of which that of Lakshim Narayan, 
dating possibly from the tenth century, is the 
most famous. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
qh»n States which are included in British 
'ftnrm although they do not form part of Burma 
proper a d am not comprised in the regularly 

f orcein the Shan States or other parts of Burma. 

The Shan States comprise tlic two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singlcaling Hkamti in 
Mm Upper Ciihidwin District under the super- 
vision of the Coinniissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the seven petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as llkaint. 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and twenty- nine States respectively which 
are under the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
States. 

Hsawnghsup with an area of 529 square 
miles and a population of 7,239 lies between the 
24th and 25th parallels of latitude and on the 
95th parallel of longitude between the Chindwm 
river and the State of Manipur. 

Singkaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
90th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 

The Hkamti Long States have 
EOO square miles with a population of 5,31!) and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. ■ 

The N orthern Shan States ( area 20 ,1 56 s quare 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
< population 870,230), form with the unadmiiu- 


stered Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karonni States, a huge triangle 
lving roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
.parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Melikong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Shuns who 
belongtothe Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-pal’aung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro- Asiatic brand of the Austrio 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
L'ni Chinese family. There are also a number 
of Kachins and others of the Tiboto Burman 
-tamily. The Sharis themselves shade off imper- 
ceptibly into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive. Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually SO to 
95° Fahr. In winter frost is. severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on tlie hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 50 to 100 inches in different 
localities. 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- ; 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules ; 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying proposition. 
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The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Northern States which they claim to be the 
richest in the world. The Mawson area in the 
Southern States is also rich in lead. Lignite 
and iron ore of a low grade are found in many 
places. 

Jashio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States, is the terminus of the Myohaung-Lashio 
Branch of the Burma Railways (178 miles) and 
is also connected with Mandalay by a motor 

road. 

The Burma Corporation’s narrow-gauge 
private railway track 44 .49 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin mine with the Burma Railways 
system at Narayao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to Heho 
(87 miles) which has been extended to 
Shwenyaung, OS miles from Thazi. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
tr r aded motor road. The States vary much 
in size and importance. The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 225,894. 

Hsipaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of R,s. 10,62,418. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtog, Hsipaw, 
Yawngbwe and Mongnai have salutes of uine 
guns. 

Administration. 


disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police. In place of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
Chiefs contribute to tbe Federation a propor- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Burma Government surrenders to 
the Federation all revenue previously 
derived from the States to enable it to maintain 
its services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the other 
hand makes a payment ol a fixed proportion 
of its revenue to the Burma Treasury 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. 'The Supeiintendeuts, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex-officio 
members of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Hareourt 
Butler, G.O.I.E., K.O.S.I., 1 . 0 , s„ In March 1923. 


Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in force in the rest of British Burma. The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The chiefs are; 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federaliso the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no interference is contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 


Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 58,761. 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
1$ lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loilcaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest ri gilts however 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government. In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themsel ves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 
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T he Indian States — J, dinmu and Kashmir. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, lies between 32° and 37° N. 
and 73° and 80° E. It is an almost entirely moun- 
tainous region with a strip of level land along 
the Punjab border, and its mountains, valleys 
and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may he divided 
physically into three areas ; the upper, com- 
prising the area drained by the River Indus 
and its tributaries ; the middle, drained by the 
Jlielum and Kishenganga Pavers ; and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of 
hills. The dividing lines between the three 
areas are the snow-bound inner and outer 
Himalayan ranges known as the Zojila and 
tile Panchal. The area of the State is 84,258 
square miles. Beginning in the south where 
the great plain of the Punjab ends, it extends 
northwards to the high Karakoram mountains 
“where three Empires Meet.” 

Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, viz. the tipper reaches of the Chenab and 
the Jhelnin, and the middle reaches of the Indus. 
The total population is 30,45,000 souls. 

History. — Various historians and poets have 
left more or less • trustworthy records of the 
history of the valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 158(1 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, 
originally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established, though many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed in tile four- 
teenth century. In the reign of Sikandar, who 
was a contemporary of Tamerlane, a large 
number of Hindus was converted to Islam. 
Jahangir did much to beautify the Valley, but 
after Anrangzeb there was a period of disorder 
and decay and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Suba or Governor of Kashmir had 
become practically independent of Delhi. 
Thereafter the country experienced the oppres- 
sion of Afgiian rule until it was Tescucd in 1819 
by. an army sent by Maharaja Ran jit Singh. The 
Sikh rule was not more beneficial to the people 
than that of the Afghans. The early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Sliri Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence in 
the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguished 
services, made Raja of Jammu in 1820. He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made over to 
him the valley of Kashmir and certain other area 
in return for his services in re-establishing 
peace. His son. His Highness Maharaja Ranhir 
Singhji, a model Hindu and one of the staunchest . 
allies of the British Government, ruled from 
1857 to 1885. He did much to consolidate his 
possessions and evolve order in the frontier 
districts. He was succeeded by his eldest son. 
His Highness Maharaja: Sir Pratap Singhji, 
who died on 23rd December 1925,: and was 
succeeded by His Highness the present Sliri 
Maharaja Hari Singhji Bahadur. 


The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried 
out under Sir Walter Lawrence and revised 
from time to time. 

Administration. — l or some years after the 
accession to the gadi of the late Maharaja, 
the administration of the State was conducted 
by a Council over which the Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. This 
system continued until the 24th January 1922, 
when an Executive Council was inaugurated.’ 
Very recently certain modifications have been 
introduced in the constitution. 

Tiie British Resident lias his headquarters at 
Srinagar and Sialkot and there is also a Political 
Agent at Gilgit. A British Officer is stationed 
at Leh to assist in the supervision of the Central 
Asian Trade with India, which passes through 
Kashmir. 

In the Dogras (Hindus and Muslims) the 
State has splendid material for the Army which 
consists of 8,600 troops. Besides this, thousands 
of Dogras serve in the Indian Army. 

Finance. — The financial position of the State 
is strong. The total revenue including Jagirs, 
is about 2,70,00,000 ; the chief sources being 
land, forests, customs and excise and sericulture. 
There is a reserve and no debt. 

Production and Industry. —The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. The 
principal food crops are rice, maize and wheat. 
Oilseed is also an important crop. Barley, cotton, 
saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, almonds and 
hops are also grown. Pears and apples, the 
principal fruits of the Valley are exported in 
large quantities. The State forests are extensive 
and valuable. The principal species of timber 
trees are deodar, blue pine and fir. The most 
valuable forests occur in Kishtwar, ICarnah 
and Kamraj Illaqas. A survey of the mineral 
resources of the State is being conducted. The 
most noteworthy of the minerals expected to 
be found in the State are bauxite, coal, Fuller's 
earth, kaoline, slate, zinc, copper and talc. 
Gold is found in Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires 
in Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Uri. The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Manufacture of silk 
is a very ancient industry in Kashmir. Zam-nl- 
' Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 is said 
to have imported silk weavers from .Khurasan 
and settled them hero. Woollen eloi U, shawls, 
carpets, papier macho and wood carving of 
the State are world famous. The State partici- 
pated in the British Empire Exhibition of 1924. 
The Kashmir Court was styled “ Tire Gem of 
The Smaller Courts’’ and attracted many: 
visitors. An ; Industrial and Agricultural * 

Exhibition is held in the State annually, where 
thes products of indigenous arts and craftsmanship 
for which Kashmir is famous arc displayed. 
His Highness’ Government are maintaining a 
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Bureau at Srinagar for the convenience 
3 who are attracted by the scenery 
a’ of the beauty-spots of Kashmir. 


ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
The Jlielum Valley road (196 miles) which 
links the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab 
and the North-Western Frontier Province is 
considered to lie one of the finest motorable 
mountain roads in the world. 

The Banihal Cart Road, 205 miles long, joins 
Kashmir with the North Western Railway system 
at Jamimi-Tawai and is also a line motorable 
road, 

Hoads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal 
village communications have also been mucli 
improved. 

The Jarmnu-Suchetgarh Railway, a section 
of the Wasirabad-Sialkot branch line of the 
North Western Railway system, is the only 
Railway in the State. The mountainous nature 
of tile country lias so far prevented the extension 
of the line into the heart of the State. 

Public Works. — In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jlielum. A number of canals have been con- 
structed at considerable expense both in Jammu 
ami Kashmir. Tile State has been recently 
connected with the telephone system of British 
India. An aerodrome has been constructed 
live miles from Srinagar, and it is hoped that 
an rerial service between Lahore and Delhi and 
Kashmir will be established soon. Good 


progress lias been made with irrigation, but the 
most important scheme of recent years has been 
the installation of a largo Electric Power Station 
on the Jlielum River and Mahora which was 
completed in 1907. The bridge over the 
Chenab at A knur which was completed in 1935 
at a cost of Rs. 4 lakhs, has the longest unsup- 
ported span in India. 

Education. — According to the last census 
of the State, there were 1,23,800 persons able 
to read and write of whom 9,000 only were 
females. In oilier words, four per cent, of all 
persons aged 5 or more could read and write. 
Among males GO in every 1,000 persons could 
read and write. The number of educational 
institutions including two Arts Colleges is 1,392. 
The number of scholars in 1935-36 was 60,374.. 
Nearly 28 per cent, boys and 6 per cent, girls 
of the school-going age were at school. In 
Municipal areas education for boys has been 
made compulsory since 1929. 

Reforms. — One of the important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
has been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts. Important legislative measures 
passed by His Highness’ Government in recent 
years include the raising of the age of marriage 
to 14 for girls and 18 for boys, and the Agricul- 
turists’ Belief Regulation meant to cope with 
the problem of rural indebtedness. 

As sign of constitutional progress of the State 
may be mentioned the freedom granted to the 
press, and the introduction of the State Assembly, 
Over 30 newspapers are in existence in the 
State, and the Assembly which has a non- 
official majority has already held seven sessions 
during three years and a half of its 
existence. 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montague, Secretary of State for India 
and H. IS. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General of India, in 1919. The proposal was 
that the Chamber should exist as a permanent 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as Presi- 
dent and the members composing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having salutes, or whose membership might 
otherwise be considered desirable by the 
Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
member to represent them from year to year. 
The Chamber is a recommendatory body, which 
performs its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State add it 
deals with questions submitted to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and. privileges I 
generally and their position in imperial affairs, 
The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H.K. H. the Duke of Connaught on 8th Febru- 
ary 1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 


and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present Is His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chaucellor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber. 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them. 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings. At the annual session in February 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
ail meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according 'to the number of seats 
available. 

; The most important question which the 
Chamber, has ever discussed is Federation. 
This subject came before it on various occasions 
l after the Princes’ representatives at the first 
Round Table Conference, in connection with the 
latest Constitutional Reforms scheme, made a 

g renouncement in favour of Federation which 
id to the incorporation in the new Reforms 
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Legislation of provisions for its establishment. 
The consideration of this great issue, though 
sometimes taking place in open debate, has for 
the most part been conducted at meetings of 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber, which 
always meets in private, at informal meetings 
of the Princes with or without their Ministers 
and in an important Committee of Ministers. 
This latter body has been representative of all 1 
the States, includng those whose Rulers have 
never exercised the privilege of sitting in the 
Chamber. 

Federation caused sharp divisions of opinion 
among the Princes. Meanwhile, as the constitu- 
tion of tlie Chamber provided for each State- 
Member exercising one vote on any question 
coming before the Chamber, power in the Cham- 
ber gradually fell into the hands of a majority 
^presenting the smaller States, because these 
States were naturally the readiest to exercise 
their membership privileges. This develop- 
ment caused serious dissatisfaction among 
the Greater States and out of that sprang a 
movement for the re-organization of the 
Chamber. 

The differences between the Greater States 
and the Lesser States were much sharpened by 
the different viewpoints which they occupied 
in regard to Federation. His Highness of 
Patiala early in 1936 resigned the Chancellorship 
on this account. Thereafter His Highness of 
Bikaner resigned from one Standing Committee 
of the Chamber. Only one Ruling Prince with 
a salute as big as 17 guns was then left an active 
participant in the Chamber’s affairs. His 
Highness of Patiala was succeeded in the 
Chancellorship by His Highness of Dholpur, 
who automatically proceeded to tho appointment 
from that of pro-Clianceilor. There was no 
mooting of the Chamber in 1936. His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in consultation with the Princes, 
convened a meeting commencing on 22nd 
February, 1937. 

This meeting was proceeded by intensive 
deliberations in the Informal Conferences of 
Princes. Their Highnesscsat discussions which 
they held in Bombay in October 1936 appointed 
a Constitutional Committee, underthe Chairman- 
ship of His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
and including the Chancellor, to examine the 
Government of India Act of 1935 from the 
point of view of the States’ entry into Federation. 
This Committee produced its report in the first) 


week of February, 1937, and in the course of it 
said that upon careful consideration of the Act 
they had “come to the conclusion that the 
safeguards have been substantially met” and 
that certain further recommendations now newly 
made by themselves would, if adopted, com- 
pletely fulfil them. These recommendations, 
the Committee said, had been drafted in 
consideration of the fact that the Act had 
already been passed . They comprised, therefore, 
four proposed changes in the States’ Draft 
Instrument of Accession. 

This report was taken into consideration 
by the general body of Princes in their Informal 
Conference. At the same time as His Highness 
the Chancellor brought it before that body, he 
also laid before it an Opinion upon the same 
subject by Counsel whom the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber had recently engaged 
from London. This Opinion was a lengthy 
document and in effect amounted to a warning 
to the Princes against the risks in which entry 
into Federation would involve them. Its 
receipt led to its urgent examination by other 
expert advisers to the general body of Princes, 
Their criticisms of it were destructive. A 
further Opinion in favour of Federation was at 
the same time independently given to tlie 
Princes, at the request of His Highness of 
Patiala, by the Right Hon’ bio Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. 

The upshot of all this was that under the 
leadership of the Maharaja of Patiala the 
Informal Conference adopted the report of the 
Constitutional Committee in favour of the entry 
into Federation on tho basis of the Government 
of India Act 1935 and subject to the satisfactory 
conclusion of negotiations with the Crown on 
the subject of the Constitutional Committee’s 
newly made recommendations. This decision 
was endorsed in a formal meeting of the Chamber 
of Princes on 24th February by tlie re-election 
of His Highness of Patiala to the Chancellor- 
ship by an overwhelming majority, and by tho 
election of a pro-Clianceilor and Standing Com- 
mittee in sympathy with the same decision. 

This brought tlie Princes of the Chamber 
into lino with the recommendations already 
made by the Committee States Ministers and 
left final negotiations on the Accession issue 
to bo completed in London during tlie summer 
of 1937. 
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Payments from Indian States. 

Many of the States make payments, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to His Majesty. These payments are frequently due to exchange of territory or settlement 
of claims between the Governments, but are chiefly in lieu of former obligations to supply or main- 
tain troops. The annual receipts on account of these payments from Indian States are summarised 
in the following table. The relations of the States to one another in respect of tributes are com- 
plicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter upon the question. It may, however, be 
mentioned that a large number of the States in the Western India and Gujarat States Agencies pay 
tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from some of the smaller States at 
Central India States making payments directly to His Majesty. 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 



Its. 

Bengal. 

Bs. 

Tribute from Jaipur 

4,00,000 

Tribute from Cooch Eehar 

67,701 

„ Kotah 

4,34,720 

United Provinces. 



(of this sum 
Bs. 2,00,000 

Tribute from Benares 

2,19,000 


has been 
suspended.) 

Punjab. 


Tribute from Udaipur (Eastern 

Tribute from Mandi . , , 

1,00,000 

States Agency) . . . . . . 

1,200 

Tribute from Jodhpur 

2,13,000 

» i, Other States 

Madras, 

13,307 


(Of this a 



sum of 

Bs. 1,1 5, 000 

Tribute from Travaneore 

7,96,430 


has been 
suspended). 

i, „ Mysore . . 

24,50,000 



„ „ Cochin ,, ,, 

2,00,000 

„ „ Bund! 

1,20,000 

Western India States . 


„ ,, Udaipur (Mewar) . . 

2,66,000 

Those paying tribute to the 



(includes 

contribution 

Government of India 

include: — 


» » Other Bajputana 

to local 
corps.) 

Bhavnagar .... 

1,28,060 

Cutch .. .. . : 

82,258 

States 

1,11,575 


Contribution by Jaora in lieu 


Dhrangadhra 

40,671 

of maintenance of troops 


Gondal .. .. .. 

49,096 

Hali Us. . . 

1,61,810 



Junagadh . . .... 

28,394 

Assam. 


Nawanagar . . 

50,312 

Tribute from Manipur 

5,000 

Porbandar . . . . . . 

21,202 

„ „ Bambrai . . 

100; 

Bajkot 

18,991 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would Jp future be po 
Fazarapa payments op successions. 





Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and Francs both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions In India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Gfoa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay ; and the little island 
of Diu, with two places called Goglaand Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. Allthese three territories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lies to the" north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and Worth Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Gliats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. Tiie territory lias a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Velhas Conqitis- 
tas, or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsette, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543; and of the 
Nevis Conquistas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepim, Canacona, Satari and Sanguem ac- 
quire 1 in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghat.R, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 


cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cube, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of coni mcrciai importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. 

The People. 

/ The total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
the census of 1921. This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the papula. 


tion showed an increase of 9 per cent, since the 
census ten years previously. In the Velina 
Conquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian. In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians. The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands. The Christians still very lar^elv 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to” be 
Brahmans, Chardos and low castes, which 
do not intermarry. The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language is Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishon 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exorcises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
, tish India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in fore gn countries and Moeambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Diu are subject under a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy See to 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches arem charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
to° n^ servancB °f Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
iLrvf ,s A ( i d;cd .*° be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to flnahty, situation and water-supply. 'The 
Vellias Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas. _ In both these divisions a holding 0 f fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to uve or six acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there arc two good 
a, a ?m!i StS i toe fliiantity produced is barely 
™ ctthe nwls of tllG Population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
oocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and 1 inferior 
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soils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con- 
nuistaS has improved during recent years, 
owing to the genera! rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parl s of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Es. 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Rs. 40 lakhs. The dis- 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Now manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are imported. Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Bock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system is 
51 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway admi- 
nistration, and the hulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 

Taxes and Tariffs- 

. The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. The hist war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and tnosc were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de .Morais, who is po- 
pularly known as the “Governor of Taxes,” 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are how being paid regularly. There is an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
has been ear-marked for promoting the indus- 


trial progress of the country. If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Bs. 8-8 per capita. 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
oh all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
on loans. This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenue are* the 
land tax, Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Bs. 60,000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth. The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 

The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential. 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent, according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies. 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and Bibandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land loading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of tlio Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of winch accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press. Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace and the High Court. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the ; Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule! on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the surf- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
Conquistas. 
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The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
Summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
some of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its iminenee Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
liis far-seeing statesmanship and after Iris death 
they undid ail his work basing their dominion 
on ‘conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years’ subjection to Spain 
in the 17fch century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in Lisbon. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring lighting and 
In 1711 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and tile Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with tlie British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the llanes of Satari.in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti-j 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Hanes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another social expedition 
from Lisbon. Tho Hanes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa j 
»njoy complete equality with the natives of Por- 1 
tugal many of the sons of Goa occupying high 1 


and responsible positions In Portugal. Tims 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Eodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same. Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary- General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3200 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding tlie administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since 1st July f.919. This Charter 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7tli and 20th August 1920 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030. dated 9th 
and 10th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts tlie earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa 
and is divided into three districts : Goa, Daman 
and Din, The last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendeney of tlie Governor-General, 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working: Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs, Education 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works. There are also three special and autono. 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. I. P. Railway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor- General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council (Conselko 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ex-officio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas O on quintas 
one the Novas Gonquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Din) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent tho 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each provinco of Goa, Daman and Diu 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa Is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, tlie Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court; the Deputy Chief Health Officer; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works; 
the Deputy Director of Finances; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by* tho Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district ; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Associations ox Land 
owners and: Farmers of the District ; and one 
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member advocates elected by_ the Legislative! Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapu7.1V, 
Council among tlie legally qualified. Bicholim, Queptim e Darniio; and Municipal 

There is one High Court in the State of India Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
with 'five Judges and one Attorney-General; and 1 Ponda, Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 

PORT OF MORMUGAO. 

Mormugao is situated towards the south of such assistance. 

Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15° 25 ’N. and Long, of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
73° 47' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
and 6$ miles south of Panjim, the Capital of Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugao is at Madras. 

the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area With a view to promoting the economical, 
served by the M. <fe S. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), commercial and industrial development of 
and offers the shortest route both passenger Mormugao, a special Department under the 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden designation of the “Mormugao Improvement 
to Mormugao is about the same as from Aden Trust” wdth its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it created and the Local Government have intro- 
is easily accessible all the year round and at dneed various regulations granting every 
any hour of the day or night even without the facility to those intending to raise buildings 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- for residential and industrial purposes in the 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render the Harbour. 

DAMAN. 

The settlement of Daman lies at the en- territory is under tillage. The principal crops 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
north of Bombay. It. is composed of two por- and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the minerals. There are stately forests in Nagar 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Avcli, Aveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
territory and bisected by the B. B. & C. I. Rail- extent of land covered by each kind of 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 timber has not been determined. Before tlie 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- carried on an extensive commerce especially 
tians. The number of houses is according to the with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area it was noted for its dyeing and weaving, 
of 80 square miles and a population (1921) 

of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians. The territory forms for administrative pur- 
The number of houses is 6,069. The town of poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- Governor invested with both civil and military 
gueso in 1558 when they made it one of their functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
permanent establishments in India. They of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
converted the mosque into a church and have teredhy a judge, with an establishment com- 
since built eight other places of worship. Tlie posed of a delegate of the Attorney- General 
native Christians adopt the European cos- and two clerks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves part ortho soil is the property of the Govein- 
after the present European fashion, and others roent, from whom the cultivators hold their 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle tenures direct. A tax is levied on all 
once prevalent in Spain and . Portugal. lands, whether alienated or the property 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- of the State. The chief sources of revenue 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the are land-tax, forests, excise and customs 
ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the duties. 

DIU. 

Diu is an island lying off the southern ex- of It. This they gained, first by treaty with 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
which it is separated by a narrow channel arms. Diu became opulent arid famous for 
through a considerable swamp. Itis composed its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated is about seven miles and Its breadth from 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small square miles. The population of the town of 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
owing to the great advantages which its post- commercial prosperity. The total population 
tffon offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- of the island, according to the census 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an of 1923, is 13,844, of whom 228 Were 
early period with a desire to obtain possession Christians. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 
had a total" population on the 20tli Feb, 1931 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1003. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
it failed, as also did several similar attem pts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu 
founded the first Campagnie d’Orient, but its 
efforts met with no success. Colbert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, 
granting exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
' of the Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up tlie idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
lie seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve 5'ears been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, he took up Ills 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Gfingea. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1003, and held it until it was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of B.yswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor; Malie, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir ; Karikal, oh the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and administration-in- , 
chief of the French possessions in India are vested | 
in a Governor, whoso residence is at Pondi- 
cherry. The office is of present held by 


Monsieur Solomiae (Ltioz). He is assisted 
by a Chief Justice and by several “ Chefs da 
Service ” in the different administrative depart- 
ments. In 1879 local councils and a council- 
general were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within the 
French territories. Seventeen Municipalities, or 
Communal Boards, were erected in 1907, namely 
Pondicherry, Ariancoupam. Modoliarpeth’ 
Oulgaret, Villenour, Tiroubonvano, Bahour and 
Nettapacam, for the establishment of Pondj. 
cherry ; Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, Tiru- 
nalar, Grande Aldde, Cotchery, for the establish- 
ment. of Karikal, and also Chandernagore, Malui 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives ar» 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and establishments 
connected wjth the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Malle and Karikal 
together with other headquarters charges’ 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and thi* 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable rdigious pomp anti 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
French India; and of the Missions Etrangeres 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic foundetl 
by tlie Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
tins mission lies outside tlie French Settlements 
a large proportion of its Christians are British’ 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A line of rail- 
way running via Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Vlilupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karika is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralarn. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. Tlie capital, Pondicherry 
is a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from the sea a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 

People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at- Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mous. Lemoignic. The 
Deputy is Mous. Pierre Dupuy, There were in 
1932 59 primary schools and 3 colleges : ! 
all maintained by the Government, with 308 
teachers and 9,263 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1931) its. 3,284, 87& 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, a04 1 
ragi There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton milk 
and at Chandernagore j. jute mill. Thu 
cotton mills have, in all 1,691 loci 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,450 pers 
There are also at work one oil factory ami a 
oil presses for groundnuts, and one ice fac 
The chief exports from Pondicherry arc oil 1 
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At the ports of Pondicherry and Karikai. 
In 1984 the imports amounted tofrs. 104,282,000 
and the exports to frs. 119,331,000. At these 
two ports in 1934, 11,290 vessels entered and 
cleared; tonnage 144, 130 T. Pondicherry is 


visited by French steamers, sailing monthly 
between Colombo and Calcutta in connection 
with the Messageries Maritimes. The figures 
contained in this paragraph are the 1 atest avail- 
able and are corrected up to December 1934. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
bv road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
Cherry branch of the South Indian Hallway. 
The area of the , Settlement is 115 square miles 
audits population in the 20th Feb. 1931 was 
183 555 . It consists of the eight communes of 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1074 under Francois Martin. In 1693, 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1099. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, 'Under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 

: and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut oil 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government, 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Viile 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. Ail the cross 
streets lead down to the sIioto, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
is no real harbour at Pondicherry; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual mernda boats of this coast. Facing 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Chandernagore Is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Ohinsura. 
Population (in the 26tli Feb. 1931) 27,262. 
The town was permanently occupied by the 
French in 1888, though previously it had been 
temporarily occupied by them at a date given as 
1672 or 1676. It did not, however, rise to any 
Importance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1810. 

The former grandeur of Chandernagore has 


disappeared, and at present It i3 little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
Ball way is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The chief public insti- 
tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary's institution, founded in 1882 and 
.under the direct control of the French 
Government. 


Karikai lies on the Coromandel Coast between ] 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay I 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided into 
six communes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased; In 
1883 it was 93,055; in 1891, 75,526 ; in 190 1 , 
54,003 ; in 1923, 57,023 in 1924, 66,922; 
and in 1931, 57,914; but the density 

is still very high, being 1,063 persons 
per square mile. Kmnbakonum is the oniy 
taluk in Tanjore District which has a higher 
density. Each of the sis communes— namely, 
Karikai, La Grande Aldee, Nedungadu, Oot- 
Kiiry, Neravy and Tirnoular — possesses a mayor 
and eouncii. The members are ail elected by 


universal suffrage but in the municipality 
Karikai half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants. The country is 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Cauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
lj miles dram its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements, It has no commerce 
wish France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikai was connected 
with Peralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Ballway. Karikai finally came into French 
possession on the settlement after 1815. 



The Frontiers. 


By those who take a Jong view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which lias loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two fold character — the local 
issue and the international issue. For almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most, serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of later times was for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until 
it might he said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all generalisations, that the local issue 
dominated, if it did not absorb the situation. 

The Local Problem. — The local problem, 
in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the coniines 
of Nepal Is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
•Be highest mountains in the world. The thin 
valleys in these immense ranges are poorly popu- 
lated by hardy, brave, militant inountaiueers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more difficult by pro- 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the 
population is, it is in excess of the supporting 
power of the country. Like mountaineers in all 
parts of the world, these brave and fearless men 
have sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. Wc may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1745 the English Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s road. The High- 
land problem lias disappeared so long from 
English politics that, its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Hoad,” lie will appreciate what Wade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons It teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Robert Sandcman devised the method of enter- 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and blieuce controlling tlio country. 
At tlio same time close engagements were entered 
Into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were kept in order. That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the . Government of India 
from the time when Saudcman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
And the Cl omul Pass was involved in the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 


in 1919. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
, brought x>eace to Baluchistan, and to the largo 
| frontier area winch is embraced in that generic 
term. So far as this section of the frontier is 
concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save tlie need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghanistan. — Ear otherwise has 
it until lately been with the section of tile from 
tier which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
iines of Kashmir. That was, for three quarters 
ol a century, the scene of almost ceaseless 
military operations, which constituted a 
devastating drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
years one sought for a definite policy guiding the 
actions of the Government of India. One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in the 
existence of two schools of thought. Once the 
frontier with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at policy not only from the military 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations. 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
north. Instead of the differing tribes, we 
should, they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
our borderline. If Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, rvhose 
[policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly. The Amir was unable to control 
! the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khe’l and Molimand 
expeditious during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Khost. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties when they were moved agaiust 
the rebellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore, it was said, occupation up to what is 
called the Durand Line because it is the lino 
demarcated by the Frontier Commission in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble we should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
, with the irreconcilable tribesmen along 
our difficult line of communications. Thu 
Kabul Government now have greater control : 
over their tribes near the frontier than formerly 
but the old argument still applies. There 
was the further consideration that financiers 
[were of the fixed belief that even if the For- 
ward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear. Moreover on this section of the 
1 Frontier, the position was complleatod by the 
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expansion of Russia in Central Asia. The easiest 
nasaes. and the passes down which for centuries, 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to say up to the Afghan frontier, and the 
Close Border Sehool.which would have us remain 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this sehool would 
e ven have had us return to the line of the Indus. 

The Two Policies- — The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. Wo pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
posts by adequate' moans of communication. 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier witli Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it. How it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and “ Sandemanise ” the Inde- 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sande- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
■direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs. There 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory. The tribal Chiefs, or Maliks, exercise 
.a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence, in time of excitement Perhaps more 
influence, as the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North-W est Frontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal. A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 1 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made. The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt with it in master- 
ful fashion. In the first place, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Yiceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 


Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments. The area so separated was 
constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially im portant 
Passes like the Tochi, the Kurrara and the 
Khybcr, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
it was supplemented by a fine development 
policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal (q.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrigated part of the Frontier lias since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole border line. 

Lord Curzon’s Success. — Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful. It did not give us complete peace. 
There were occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka IChel 
andMohmand expeditions, and the Wazirls, and 
in particular the truculent Mahsud Wazirls, never 
ceased raiding. But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
built up a heavy bill of offences, which awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
father Abduvrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
liigh claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Ahdul- 
rahaman Khan could hold in the least of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
uu the population of the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occasions bis attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble In Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards; the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by, contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must trust him; In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives were still excluded. Buthekept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and with, the oo-mplete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified, up to the hilt. Indeed 
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liis success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Kasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 
fanatic of tiro ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Uabibullah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne. 
But Auianuliah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which lie lay, and encouraged by tin* 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 2a, 1015), 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as lias always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1019. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia, loft without the support of 
the regular troops, who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and cither 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia. 
But there is another aspect to this question. 
'The Militia numbered only some 3,000 men. 
They were distributed in a number of isolated 
arid semi-isolated posts. There was no possi- 
bility of their withstanding the onslaught of an 
'Afghan invading force. They were not intended 
for such a purpose. If they had, when the 
Invasion began, been supported by : regular 
troops their loyalty might have remained 
sound. But other counsels prevailed. It was 
at the outset decided in high military quarters 
that in the face of the Afghan invasion it was 
inadvisable to send regular troops to support the 
Wazifistan militia posts aslt was concluded that 
the Malisud and Wazir tribes of Wazirist.au 
would join the enemy. Orders were therefore 
issued that the posts should be abandoned, the 
British officers in them withdrawing with such 
men as remained loyal. The officer commanding 
the Bannu brigade immediately despatched a 
movable column for the succour and reassu- 
rance of the militia garrisons in his area but 
superior orders followed directing the return of 
the column forthwith- The militia were there- 
upon ordered to withdraw and their commence- 
ment to do so, accompanied by the burning of 
uch stores as they could not carry,, quite natu- 
rally produced the instant uprising of the tribes- 
men, who began to attack and loot the retiring 


convoys and to loot the abandoned posts. 'To 
expect the militia to remain firm in retreat 
in such circumstances was to refuse reasonable 
consideration of the facts of the situation, 

Russia and the Frontier. — The Curzon 
policy was up to this inevitable collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Russia. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 
in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old Bast India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits iu her armies and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britian for 
the Crimean War and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerrilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics In the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after tli'o 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term “ Morvousncss." This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set Ills 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in tlfe second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in hie 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeli, and then man 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjioff, during Lord Curzon'a 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the nilaBma of this Intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1 90 7 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary. and Lord Bardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd , but it had been desir- 
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ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
manv ■unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur- 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Russia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness returned, for the geographical and 
allied circumstances which influenced the policy 
of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the same 
pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet have 
a troublesome motive which the Tsars had not : 
their aim to produce world revolution is avowed 
and Britain and the Constitutionalism for which 
she stands were for long admittedly the greatest 
obstacles In their path and despite the recent 
effects of Totalitarianism tills is still funda- 
mentally the case. 

German Influence. — As nature abhors 
a Vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong 
Influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
llussian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of "Russian expansion 'in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort wore sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
nt Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in -Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 
fied more .effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
roncession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending tlio Anatolian lines 
from tiie port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf. 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foothold in the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view— -would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia, Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and progress in power entailed a 


temporary interruption of their Influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subodrinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad railway 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Ainanus arid Taurus 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ras-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in wliat became known in Germany 
as “ B.B.B. 1 ” — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans wero anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
Portion German. But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished In thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not st, and still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
—The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain, It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January; From April to 
June the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, forsuch a land route was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
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.the commercial aspect of the line, the natural raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea Revolution that line soldier Nazim Pasha 
freight from England or Germany to Basra became a power in the land. But speaking 
was often less than half the freight from Basra broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan- because it was “no-one’s interest, even that of 
disc would desert this route for a land and the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
sea route, which would have involved a Germany developed her ‘‘B.B.B.’’ policy, Turkey 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and W as used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera. small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 

.to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
As a through route the primary purpose of to conver t the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- j n t 0 a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
tinopie— and that Power the Teutons were resplv- foree . These e ft 0 rts faded before the vigorous 
ed should be Germany— complete master of Asia ac Mon of the British Government which non- 
Minor ‘and The Middle East, and the route-select- c i U ded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
ed , often criticised, was the best for the rapid jvoweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
As a commercial line, the Railway, if completed, the war however the situation profoundly 
would have served three zones. The western changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
rich lauds of Anatolia at Aloxandretta. The was developed into the insane enterprise to 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is capture Baghdad by coup de main , with very 
understood, attached Immense importance to inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey transport, we found ourselves involved in military 
which placed them in maritime command at operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
Alexaudretta. They began to inaugurate a character. These were completely successful 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through W jfch General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad, 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers After the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
run by the great Hamburg-America corporation, involved in a new front, which stretched from 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus. Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
The Germans were probably never serious epic character, hut exercising little influence 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which on the war. They were brought to an end by 
could never have borne a more definite pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where lord 
Flushing to Antwerp or Ouxliaven to Hamburg ; Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across the aftermath of the war left us in an indefinite 
their trail to divert attention from their, real position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite from 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue tiers. This enabled the Turks, if they were 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural s0 disposed, to bo troublesome through guerrilla 
position to be the great port of The Middle warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
East. These considerations have no more the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
than an academic value now. Germany was Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
defeated. The Turks, when they emerged from Lausanne in 1928 brought temporary relief, but 
an isolated military despotism based on r did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
Angora, were confronted with the immense between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
problem of re-building their bankrupt State, it was provided that if the two parties could 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
old population — the Greeks and tho Armenians, bo left to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
by massacre and expulsion— were a very different tionswere promptly opened at Constantinople, 
factor. The completion of the through line was but it was immediately found that, there could 
indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages be no mutual agreement ; the Turks demanded 
ot the route, for the purposes we have indicated, the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
are many and great, the ultimate construction delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
of the through line was only a matter of time, were necessary to the existence of Irak. The 
so . one has placed these authoritative cliarac- i SS ue therefore went to the League of Nations, 
terjstics on record for the guidance of opinion That body despatched a neutral commission to 
at a later stage, lho through railway con- study the position on the spot ; this commission 
neetcu is due to be made complete by the reported that the best settlement would be for 
summer of 1938. the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Iraki if ; 

Turkey and the Frontier.— The position the British Government were prepared to 
of .1. urkey on the Indian frontier was never of proloug its mandate over that State for a period ; 
any considerable importance in itself, and never of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
assumed any significance, save as the avant commission came before the League in 1925 : 
couner o. Germany, when she passed under the Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
tutelage of that l’ow'er, and for a limited period Council of Tho League unanimously allotted the 
during the war. Although so Jong established Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
m Mesopotamia, Turkey was hot very firmly Who at first recognised the decisive authoiity of 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated the League, then declared that they would not 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as be bound by its decisions. So bite matter rested 
loft alone, and the at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
administration, it is understood,^ never paid of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
its way. For a brief period Midliat Pasha which was known as The Brussels Line. After - 
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at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, it may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier.— If we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
wanin'' of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy? It is difficult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
station at Maskat in the Persian Gulf, and her 
ion" opposition to the steps necessary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on onr North-West Frontier 
wdh rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-prielting policy, 
a desire to play the part of llussia, and perhaps 
v source of annoyance to Gre'at Britain, which 
‘ W ould form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one by one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
Thera had earlier been mutterings in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam. 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But as in the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Mar chand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might he going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign 
who is imbued with a strong friendship fo. 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours. 

The New Frontier Problem.— The whole 

purpose, of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations— most assuredly since 


the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838 — 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
loeal problem. It lias been dominated by 
external influences — in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The circumstances affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatly changed. Old 
dangers have disappeared. Recent events in 
China and the development of aggressive air 
power lmve uuring the past year given the 
Indian North-Eastern frontier a vital aspect 
which it has never before borne. And, generally, 
conditions have become more like those 
normal to critical land frontiers any where in 
the world in this present time of swift 
communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman on the Indian north-west border- 
land was always an opponent to he 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man. Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble. Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with Jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist. Now these tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with magazine rifles, either imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Russian and 
Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militjas. We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 19x9, The 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Waziristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier ; their marksmen- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place ? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 

It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, ; 
and of their inveterate raiding activities. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 

In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation ‘ which would enable ub to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
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Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand, 
there was a strong ease made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gonial 
to the Kur'rarh, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Waziristan tribes are 
intractable ; that it, was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive i 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 


..ccnpation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Lad ha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 

This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
in a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the “ half-forward ” policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local conditions. There 
lias been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Eamzak, not at Ladha. A network of conse- 
quential roads was pushed forward. Its 
elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 


i Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Waziis, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. I n 
February, 1933, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Itazmak towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assist the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 


The work of control and of civilization rapidly 
progressed in the whole territory. Of tills 
particulars are given on 253 and following pages, 
One of its recent fruits was a request by the A tri- 
als for roads in their country of Tirah. A be- 
ginning with construction was made, but 
dissensions within the tribe in regard to it caused 
the work to be suspended. The desirability 
of batter controlling the Afridis was demonstrat- 
ed in 1930 when, incited by Congress party 
agents from India, the young Afridis invaded the 
Peshawar Plain and the need for the adoption 
of a more active policy in Waziristan was shown 
by a rising of the Tori Khel Wazirs in 1936-37, u 
trouble which has not yet been flattened out. 
A serious military campaign in Waziristan in' 
1030-37’, necessitated by the disturbing religious 
agitation, showed that eonditions there are far 
from settled and cannot be settled for years to 
come. 

The* main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at .Tamrud, at the easterly 
eutranee to the Eliyber Pass, was in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Landi Kliana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of. the 
1 frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


I —THE PERSIAN GULF. 

Prom what has gone before it will be seen l policy;, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
that the keynote of this discussion of Indian was involved in European affairs. Prance 
frontier policy is that the external menace has i sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier is I r ” ’ ’ ' J " " 


more powerfully in (luenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quietly and efficiently 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucia] Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Eoyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our Consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased, she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain’ desired no other , 


near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Russia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the ■> 
Gulf, Bunder Abhas. This menace declined 
after the signing of the A ngid-E nssiaii A greement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Russian 
power following the Revolution. Then Turkey, 
eithei acting for herself, or as the (mint courier 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the i 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Kowoit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway, Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsidized 
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ships of the Hamburg-Ameriea line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the in- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of 'Won khans, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous Vice- 
royalty of Lord O’urzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features In his monumen- 
tal work on Persia, lie appointed the ablest 
men he could ilnd to the head of affairs, estab- 
lished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign Intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that “Concession 
In the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, wall imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia.’’ The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out l>y Lord Lanadowne in 
words of great import — “We (i.e-, His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Balditiari country, with a great- 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Peraian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now. more than 
they were before these external influences deve- 
loped, a local question, mainly a question of 
policy. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1923, 
pp. 178-183. An Interesting now feature 
in 1931 was the decision of the Persian , 
Government to instal a Navy of their own in the I 
Gulf. The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1932. It 
is at the outset officered by Italians. The im- 
mediate reason for the now fleet is that an 
increase In the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling. Tlio fleet 
is required to cheek it. The British Government 
in 1935 announced their decision to transfer j 
their principal naval station in the Persian 1 
Gulf from Hen jam, on Kishm island, off the 
Persian shore at the entrance of the Gulf, 
which thgy held on lease from ; the Persian 


Gulf, to Bahrein, on the Western, Arabian 
eoast of the Gulf. This move is calculated to 
remove causes of friction. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Mnsandim. which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, hut its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the polities of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy hi return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed Ilia dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent. 'The Sheikh paid a State visit l o New 
Delhi late in 1937 and thereafter to London, 
whither lie journeyed via the Far East and 
America. 

The Pirate Coast. 

'Turning Cape Mnsandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast,, controlled 
bythesixTruelal Chiefs, The ill-name of this 
territory has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual Conditions. The pirates woro tho 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company’s ships of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their powe'r, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1800 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid ail 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. The relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Resident at Btishire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection. 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Ltngah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are— -Debai, Abu Tlmbee. Shargab, 
Ajman, Um-al-Gawain and llas-el-Kheyma, 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
tbeif Importance is out qf aij proportion 4 
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their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
Bhore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
Sanded on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
avclneologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that it is a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

The British Government as was mentioned 
earlier in this review announced in 1035 that 
they proposed transferring the principal British 
Naval station in the Gulf from llcnjarn, on the 
Persian side of the water, to Bahrein. The 
same place lias since been utilised for the provi- j 
sion of a large aerodrome for the service of the 
British Imperial air lino between London and 
Australia, which is tints enabled to take a 
route down the Western side of the Persian 
Gulf and thus avoid difficulties in Persia. 


In the north-west corner of the Gulf lies t Im- 
port which lias made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesnoy selected it under the 
alternative name of the Gran e-— so called from! 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to I 
a pair of horns — as t he sea terminus of the line. I 
Nowhere else would Koweit bo called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
panse would have to bo incurred to render it | 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 


On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Kbazzal of Muhammerah. The town; favour- 1 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karan River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karuu River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushiro and Shiraz. This importance has j 
grown since the Anglo-Persian Oil Company— 
now called the Anglo -Iran Oil Company — 
established refineries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of L'izful 


In a sense Basra and Turkish Arablstan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole watcr-boms 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and tor the trade witli Persia; 
which follows the caravan route via Kermau- 
shah and Hamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up witli the destinies of tire 
new Arab State which was set up in Mesopota- 
mia under King Ecisal and is now under the 
sovereignty of his son. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities in that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in tile foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
groat military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-.Tordania. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be in one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious. In these circumstances King Ifeisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose — responsibility without any real power 
unless King I'oisal was to be a mere puppet, 
immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 1023. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing the House of Lords on May 3rd lie 
said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Yqur Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Eeisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad‘to-day. 

The announcement is as follows ; — 

“It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
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His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should he 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

"Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and' both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

"Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms 

It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty Is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh j 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into betweeu 
them before the expiration of the above period,” 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty’s Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern, 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 

The Council of the League of Nations In 
January, 1982; adopted the report of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of justice. This meant the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership. 


Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Peisal's State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britainand Turkey he un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that tho first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Iraq, If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
years— a guarantee of stable government- 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iraq; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
| The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five yearB, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area In 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line— to Iraq, 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1926 : 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 

A New Treaty.— A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that “ Provided the present rate of progress in 
| Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
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interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932.” It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of Mareh 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. He also under- 
took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

There was provision for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all general International agreements already 
existing, or which might be concluded thereafter; 
With the approval of the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro : 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Remo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the 
League. 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to bo referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League. The Treaty was made 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums- 
tances when Iraq entered the League of Nations. 

It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of the Iraq 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 


British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents (ewer points of 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
shire is administrative rather than commercial. 
It is the headquarteis of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to insigni- 
ficance. Further south Jtes Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Debai on the 
Pirate Coast. In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gull from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town, 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandiin, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elpbinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. There was established a British 
Naval station at Henjam, a small island close 
to Kism, where the station was constructed 
under agreement with tho Persian authorities. 
Its evacuation by Great Britain in favour of 
Bahrein was decided upon by the British 
Government in 1935. On the Mekran coast, 
there is the cable station of Jask, and the possible 
port of Chamber. An interesting development, 
in the Gulf within the past decade 'was the 
institution of a Persian Navy, 


II— SEISTAN. 

The concentration of public attention on the gea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan; 
importance of Seistan, Yet it was for many it commands the valley of the Heimand, and 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
south between the point where the frontiers region have been only partly developed under 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
a.nd of opr Indian Empire meet on the open military operations ; it is also midway athwart 
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the track of the shortest line which could be 
huilt to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
«ith the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
tine from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to PeBhawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the eariy years of the century. Having Russia 
fled Khorassan , her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials. “ seientiilc missions ” and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually -being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then the International import- 
ance of Seistau has waned. 


I The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. For a time, 
British influence increased in substance through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified posts, dak bungalows, 
wells, and all facilities for caravan traffic. The 
railway was pushed out from Spezand, on the 
Bolan Railway, to Nushki, so as to provide a 
better starting point for the caravans than 
Quetta. This line was extended to Duzdap (now 
called Zahidan) 54 miles on the Persian side of 
the Indo-Persian Frontier, during the war as a 
military moasure, hut the traffic after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to 
Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
the railway staff. This led to the stoppage of 
train running on the Persian side of the Frontier, 
Negotiations for years .dragged on to bring 
about a reasonable settlement in regard 
to the situation. The Persian Foreign Minister, 
Mons. B. ICazemi, paid a visit to New Delhi in 
November 1935, and travelled eastward from 
Persia by the Baluchistan route. He was 
interested, as his Government’s representative, 
in the development of railways in Seistan and in 
securing British-Indian assistance in that 
enterprise. Only informal conversations on 
the subject took place. No constructive result 
has become apparent. 


From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the Iran question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account. Reference is made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russiau Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement] 
divided Iran into two zones of influence, and i 
the Iranians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in- view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was notsuspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the trlbes in opposition toGreat Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall oi Kut-al-Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Iran, they exercised a strong Influence in 
Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Iran 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
tlie main features of which were : — 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; ■ 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
Order;. : 


To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia, The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 

The Present Position.— We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-Tran agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et teq. 
It has been explained that most Iranians 
construed it into a guarantee of protection against 
aU extenal enemies. When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Iranians had no use for the Agreement and 
It soon became a dead Instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand in Iran 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos In that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
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affairs of Iran were her own concern ; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government. That position lias been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Iranian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
tlie Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din. A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. These two forces 
operating in unison gave Iran the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending ids time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by he deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mullahs, but in 1925 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place under the title 
of Rcza Shall Pahlavi. The change was 
made without disturbance, and Iran entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 


IV. - THE PRESENT 

There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary between 
Indian and Afghanistan influence was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Comal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this Is gencrically 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan; Tartar, Turkoman, Persian. Indian, 
Arab and Jewish Intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongBt themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “tho only bond 
that ever could unite them in common actioD 
was the bond of Islam.” It is impossible to 
understand tho Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is — or was until comparatively recently — 
the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service In 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 


progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as’ 
an air service’to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion. The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr. Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country’ 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. The general situation was gravely 
disturbed in 1932 by the sudden termination by 
the Iran Government of the Anglo-Iran 
Oil Co.’s concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in the 
world and millions sterling of capital. The 
intervention of the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paved the way for negotiations 
between the Company and the Iran Govern- 
ment. While these were being settled some 
progress was also made with general negotia- 
tions between the British and Iran Govern- 
ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
points of difficulty between them. 
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over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. The internal peace 
enforced among them by British control has 
in late years led to an increase in their numbers 
and this has aggravated their economic problem, 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Angloltussian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897, l'hen the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “ limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory." It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
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effect to this policy. The mam foundations 
This action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
Imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
■Let their tribal independence and leave them, 
na far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns, 
lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
garh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tank and Baunu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development Is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pietion of the Upper Swat Canal (g. v. Irri- 
gation!. Now it is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his internal troubles in a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed leSB reliance in their regular 
troops which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
justified, for the Indian Military authorities 
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failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The Southern Waziristan 
Militia inevitably broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our moat serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort 
at Chora. The Mahsuds and the Wazixis 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modern 
weapons of precision they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans caved In. They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by tha fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made theircomplete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter.— As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded It, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion was really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged con. 
troversy— shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
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tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
m the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
teen the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become- unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy.— The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath oi 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion ” and the “close border ” policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas : 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to 'bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops.” The Curzon policy , though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it Bhould be 
said bearable-frontier conditions until the 
Afghan "War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1910. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
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Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell. 

The Policy.— The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, tlie then Viceroy, In a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it bad been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan ; to 
open np the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus,- Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines . by 
regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
immensely unpopular in t,he regular army. Which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and ScoutB. The Khassnd&r 
is an irregular in the extreme. He has no British 
officers and no uniform, except a distinguish- 
ing kind of pagri . In contradistinction to 
the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the KhaBsadars, 
undertheir own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
are asked. If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Waziristan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan. The Scouts are a, mobile, 
mounted, Irregular force not territorially 
recruited, officered by British officers. 


V.— WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. 

Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Itange gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Bivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan. This is the westernboundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram Biver running East and 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District. South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Bands- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 

The ■western half is a rugged and Inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarray. The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 


Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
important villages of Kaniguram and Makin. 

The submontane tracts from the bills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu. 

Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly he encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 

Inhabitants. — 'The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhei, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs, 
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Their villages are separate though lotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and iater-raarriage 
is the exception— in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1919 joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them. 

Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death m 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policv.— The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes.. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Toehi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying Infiuence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 191J 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Compromise. — A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, to the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 5th March 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate. Circumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the hounds of reasonable argument. 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day are essentially three, namely, the 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 
the borders of British India and India. He 

S roceeded specially to show that this belt is, 

l fact, within India “ It is boundary pillars 

that mark off Waziristan from Afghanistan ; 
it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India. We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory; and it is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that these 


tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
point of view of India, from the international 
point of view that is, they are cis-frontier 
tribesmen of India. If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India’s scourge, they are also India’s 


Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy to Baluchistan. He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective in 
Waziristan. "But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not necessarily 
so now. The ask is infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefly ^because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years.” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, “all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
to the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 

Border policy is really a policy of negation, 

and nothing more We might gain 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
hut we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants.” 

The settled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control ot 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadnrs and of some 5,000 irregulars, while 
at Razmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Razmak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in the Tochl. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
forward policy to a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border. "Come what may, 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold our hands while 
it grows inevitably worse.” 

The policy thus initiated proceeded with 
results according to the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in Its 
formulation. 

The roads arc policed by the Khassadars, who 
in the main, until the Tori Khel rebellion of 
1936-37 upset some of them, proved faith- 
ful to fchoir trust. The open hostility of 
the Waziri tribesmen to the presence of 
troops and other agents of Government 
in their midst, which at the outset 
they showed by shooting up individuals 
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and small todies of troopsat every opportunity, 
faded away, and the people showed an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it. 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilization caught the imagination of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, the 
safety of the roads was encouraged, and became 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus traffic. The roads, as the ling s 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, 1 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feud sis permitted upon them. 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plain s towns in safety. Under the in- 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied 
that the ban against shooting upon the 
highway would be extended to all the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could be expected. The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about _ the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them. So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly loft the country. In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute. 

A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
some few years ago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres- 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Waziristan. A motor road had 
already been run out from Jhandola through 
Chagmalai and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekai. 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley from northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout tho journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation. There it 
remains. 

The reoccupation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing. In other words, it is not 
a programme which can reach fulfilment or 
completion. It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give it further expression. 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir- 
istan, must be regarded as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier region lying between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Valley. 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana, 
plain doubled by the end of 1981 and the people 
declared their readiness to surrender their 


firearms if their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them. A road has been 
built commencing Fort Sandeman via Gulkach, 
on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the Sar- 
wekai-Wana road. A motor road lias also been 
constructed from Razmak through Kaniguram, 
in the heart of the Mahsud country, to Wana. 
It was completed in 1933 and the only disputes 
connected with its construction arose from the 
rivalry of the tribesmen whose villages lie along 
the route arid who sometimes fought one another 
to secure road-malcing contracts. 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier during 1930 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 
Indian National Congress in the interior of 
India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them. His Majesty’s Government. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, it avowedly set out “to make 
Government impossible.” Revolutionary 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a stand -still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W. 
F. P. were the scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Khilafat Committees. For 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non-official members. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
mum ages. The age at which marriage may 
take place is also In mineral terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
in practice affect them, because its provisions 
in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in the measure an aot affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed in 
spite of their dissent, In a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
interests would not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930.— 
This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of the Community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever which mis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up anti-Government agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly nntrue 
propaganda was carried on ; it was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
medically examined before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were rccruitin g a large body of 
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Hindu inspectors to make tlie examinations. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. T .V. 
F. P„ into the tribal areas, Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in Mareh-April 1920. 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tii-ah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first _ point of 
violent combustion ivas Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 23rd April 
1930, Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
greatly excited and sent down bandB to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to join in. The Upper Tochl Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzais of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western cians attacked a post in the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachinar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochi 
Wazirs heavily attaoked Patta Khel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak-jf- 
Zam. 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in that region. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, hut being there- 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
grazing grounds on the Khajurl and Aka Kbul 
Plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
ppenfng of the winter of 1931-32. The Afridis 
later asked for roads into Tirah but are 
not yet sufficiently agreed among themselves 
about the point for construction successfully to 
proceed. 

It will be seen that the events of the Bumtncr 
Si * I 511 * the policy to a severe test, and 

that its successful operation in the emergency 


was specially assisted by the Royal Air Force. 
i The resultant position appears, then, to be 
that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
has already been expressed in road building 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
is effective, that the political and military 
ground organization with which the policy 
is supported brings about the introduction 
of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to their homes witlsout great loss, 
despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the Tirah 
tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
policy is not extended over their highlands. 

Mohmand Outbreak in 1933.— 
Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modern Frontier policy and the need to 
keep it alive policy if it is to be of any use at 
all. The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live in the 
highlands of the Mohmand country, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plain. Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand line 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its • delimitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is described as the Presumptive 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 

In 1932, during the revolutionary Red Shirt 
campaign,in connection with the Indian National 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join in the. disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
immediately northward . of Peshawar. The 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes. The meaning of the description is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes in 1932 interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upper Mohmands in 1933, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated their methods of campaigning, 
commenced retributory raids upon the Halmzal 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give. 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Bajaur,a country 
immediately to the north of that in which the 
events just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Aghan throne. He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaign 
in Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble- 
as might bo possible in Afghanistan, This- 
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Aonvpellecl the British Indian authorities to take 
measures to fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neighbourliness to Afghanistan. 

Boad construction from the Peshwar-Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai into 
the Halimzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands. At the same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Kotkai in 
Upper Bajaur, which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, further aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date. 

The Upper Mohmands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajauris obdurate, there was good 
prospect of a campaign over the same country 
as that covered by the campaign of 1897. It 
seemed likely that the Ghalanai Hoad would 
be continued into the upper extremity of Bajaur 
and that another road for troops would also 
have to he constructed up the Bajaur valley 
Itself so that by the meeting of the two roads 
in Upper Bajaur, there would become established 
a circular road through this part of tlie tribal 
territory, resembling that running through 
North Waziristan. 

In the end, the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they, 
received in certain encounters with our troops' 
and partly probably because of influence brought 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace ; and the Bajauris, while 1 
maintaining on grounds of tribal custom their 
refusal to surrender the Pretender, nevertheless 
expelled that person from their territory, 
probably into Afghanistan. Here, then, the 
trouble ceased. The nett result of it was the 
construction of the road through Ghalanai and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
place along it. 

The Upper Mohmands made another descent 
in the summer of 1935. The lower Mohmands 
quarrelled among themselves over the distribu- 
tion of road maintenance contracts and the 
upper Mohmands decided to fish in the troubled 
waters. Successful military operations . ended .in 1 
the Upper Mohmands seeing for peace — and 
in the Ghalanai road being carried forward 
ever the Nahakki Pass and down beyond it 
oil to the Main which extends to the natural 
road junction where the Upper Bajaur Valley 
sweets the Upper Mohmand country. 


Tori Khel Rebellion.— The Wazirs and 
Mahs uds in 1930 showedsigns of rebelling against 
Government in parallel with the Afridis. Con- 
gress jiarty agents endeavoured to persuade 
them to do so. They were at the outset firmly 
dealt with and peace was thus assured almost 
without its having been broken. All went 
peacefully until the autumn of 1936 and then 
trouble was produced in North Waziristan 
by the faqir of Ipi, a man who was formerly 
in subordinate Government service in the 
Settled Districts and afterwards settled at the 
place from winch lie took his best known name. 
A Muslim lad was accused in 1936 of kidnapping 
a Hindu girl of Bannu. Apparently, she eloped 
with him. She was restored to her parents by 
order of the Civil Court, on the ground that she 
was a minor. There was a good deal of 
communal excitement about the matter and the 
faqir started an agitation about it in the Tribal 
country, alleging that the return of the girl to 
her Hindu parents was an interference with 
Islam. There was also, in 1930, a dispute 
between Muslims and Sikhs in Lahore over the 
possession of an old building said to have been a 
mosque. This was settled in the Lahore High 
Court in favour of the Sikhs and the Punjab 
Muslims accepted tlie decision. The faqir 
of Ipi lumped together the Bannu Girl Case 
and tlie Lahore ( Shahid ganj) Mosque Case and 
upon them raised among the Waziristan Tribes 
the slogan, “ Islam in Danger.” His demand 
for a holy war was only taken up by a sub-section 
of the Tori Khel section of the wazirs of Northern 
Waziristan. Their elders begged Government 
to order a flag march of troops through their 
country so as to increase the credit of the 
loyalist element. This Government did. The 
troops were heavily fired Upon and had to 
light their way out. Efforts to round off the 
matter before it developed into a major affair 
failed and there followed a war in which the 
Tori Khel were the only tribal section avowedly 
at war with Government but all the other 
tribesmen of the country were hardly more 
than nominally friendly, some joined in gangs 
fighting the authorities and others connived at 
such acts. Not until the fall of winter towards 
the end of 1937 were the Tori Khel and the 
bands of irreconcilahles under during leaders 
whom thefaqir inspired by his agitation, beaten 
by extensive military operations into asking 
for peace. The faqir has not been caught 
and continues a troublesome influence. The 
summer campaign in 1937 involved the employ- 
ment of 50,000 troops. Before they were 
withdrawn in the following winter 106 miles 
of new roads opening up some of the hitherto 
inaccessible country in and about the upper 
reaches of the Shaktu river were made. 


VI . — AF GHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con- 
sideration— -the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of 'secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
-dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 


War of 1888 was fought— the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
Whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
bo build up a strong independent State; friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a butter against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
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we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans ™ 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two mam 
gates to India— through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. j 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrust a' military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran -Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
liar European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle, A great military station > 
lias been created at Quetta. This is con- 
tisoted with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line lias been carried by the 
' Kholak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route | 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to 'Kandahar In sixty days. In view 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities ic firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by tbe direct route through 
Seistan. 

Further east, the Indian railway system \ 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Pass to Landi Kotal and down 
tile other side of the Pass to Landi lvhana. A 
first class military road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Landi Kotal; and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Sliilmau Rail- 
way, which starting from Peshawar was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullagori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for tlia movement of British troops for the 
defence cf Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
unis line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air; In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line, 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 


early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained. 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of elans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 

' down opposition until none dared lift 
i,gainst him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1898, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo* 
Russian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Fenjdeli episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries, 

The Pamirs Agreement delimited the bordera 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when tho Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the . ; 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with i 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time ' of Abdurrahaman ’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 

But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
it the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. $ 
Ha closed his country absolutely against all / 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 

He refused to accept a British Resident, on the J 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 

At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the t; 
right to pass by the Government of India and | 
to establish his own representative at the Court 1 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War.—Tliese re- > 
lations were markedly improved during the “ 
reign of His Majesty tbe Amir HabibuUab 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of f 
the Frontier that the Bystem which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, I 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- f 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He J 
visited India soon after his accession and ao- 
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auired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire, lie strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed— a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German " missions ” at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified ; be had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and In Central Asia 
was at Its zenith. 

Murder ol the Amir. — It Is believed that 
If he had lived Habibuilah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and hire Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of hie 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
Itis stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ttllah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment of Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert ita thoughts. A further element of 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at Its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 


| place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Ilyder IChan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real Solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief 
reliance. 

Speedy Defeat. — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and. with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forees from seizing Jelala- 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14tli May they asked for oil 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 


they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Itawalpind i on the 26th July. On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
set out, in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 
196-197. 

Post-War Relations. — It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs. These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed. 

The main points of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199, 

Afghanistan after the War.— Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory in the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan. In course cf time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
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administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
Woken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty; he bad 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
taw which was previously in force. 

Bolshevik Penetration. — Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs. 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and of Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, TJzbekia and lurkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a moro gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over tiro country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks received 
Important trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers I 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
all they could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to theBolsheviks. ] 
But it is easier to let the Bolshovik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghan? were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1925 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier. 
These events aroused great Indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram publico. 
There Is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
in Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Fetrograd towards the 


extension of the Orenberg-Tashkeni railway to 
Termes. That line lias been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 

Russo-Afghan Treaty.— Outwardly the 
| relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan pauers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 31st, but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28tli, 1921. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers 
are as follows : — 

Clause 1. — In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 

Clause 2. — Both the contracting patties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other party. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. 

Clause 3. — The high contracting patties 
acknowledge one another’s Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interfereuce 
in one another’s internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other’s 
Independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to bo used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 

Clause 6. — This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature. 
It will he valid for three years. After this 
period it will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 

On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister is established in Kabul 

well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
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established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carrier! into effect. 

The King’s Tour— In the closing months of 
,q .»7 ms Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
bv the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a Ions tour to India and Europe. It is under- 
stood'that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed m India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 192 S, the tour having been unclouded by 
nntoward incident. Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal.— King Amanulla returned 
to his realm as full of reforming zeal. He was 
much Impressed by the political and social 
Institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pash had driven 
Turkey along the path of “ reform,” or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
I 11 this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the 'West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
imposed : it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
scribed; in September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy ; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell Into arrear. 

With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the “ Lame Mullah ” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Giizai and Mangal clansmen of Khost. The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was equally frank In his 
hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world. 

A change of Kings.— Events moved rapidly 
in 1929. A notorious north Afghan budmash, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted Severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 


atives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronoun cements 
declared the withdrawal of ali the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives, Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Rome entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-i-Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
following, his throne was a thorny one and he 
was harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescuo 
of the British nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new' king’s adver- 
saries wore led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place. 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Wazirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, joined 
Nadir and Anally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members of 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shinwari rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in February 
1930, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidaman, Baclm-i-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of his 
Army. England was strictly neutral during 
the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when she had 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision of an interest free loan Of £200,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. He gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on bis 
side of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1930. The trade routes were 
re-opened and the new King again took up 
Amanullah's mantle of reform but in a states- 
manlike manner which carried the Mullahs 
along with him. 

Murder of Nadir Shah— This ordered march 
of progress was tragically interrupted by the 
murder of His Majesty Nadir Shah on the after- 
noon of 8 November 1933. His Majesty was 
attending a football tournament prize-giving, 
when a young man among the gathering stepped 
forward and fired several revolver shots into him 
at close: range, killing him instantly. It later 
’ that the assassin committed.the crime 
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in revenge for the execution of n prominent 
Afghan who had been caught deeply involved 
in treasonable activities after he had been 
mercifully treated for earlier behaviour of the 
same kind. The assassin’s father was stated to 
have been this man’s servant. The murder 
was not followed by general or widespread 
disorder. The members of Nadir Shah’s family 
and his prominent officers of State stood loyally 
by his heir, his son, Muhammed Zahir. The 
latter was duly placed on his father's throne and 
his accession was in dne course acknowledged 
and confirmed throughout the kingdom in the 
traditional manner. The new king started his 


reign with a high reputation for courage and 
steadiness. He early issued assurances to his 
people that he would continue the policy of his 
father in affairs of State. No untoward events 
have occurred in the years that have since 
past and during them the new young King has 
by his sagacity and good government gradually 
strengthened his position on the throne and, 
by the development of communications and’ 
trade done much to encourage the establish- 
ment of settled conditions among his people. 


Recent British policy In Tibet is realiy another with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
earliest efforts to establish communication Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
with that country were not, of course, inspired Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
tlastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
Easbi-Lama of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal sion of which the head was officially described 
If not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — in Russia as “the senior Tsanite Khoinba 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.” This 
to open up friendly relations with a Power mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- Livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
derstandlng between the two countries. After progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. They 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, were escorted home through Central Asia by 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt Officers were attached. At the time it was 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
sition of the Chinese, whoso suzerainty over which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
Tibet was recognised and to whose view fcectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But Government. 

the position on the Tibetan frontier continued r VM 4 if i nn 1Qn , 

to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans The Expetlmon 01 1904 - 

were aggressive and obstructive, and with a In view of these conditions the Government 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
and paved the way for arrangements for the titles on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
couduet of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet ment could not assent, but agreed, in eonjunc- 
fron tiers. These supplementary arrangements tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
Yafcung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
to which British subjects should have the right was the British representative, but after months 
of free access, and where there should be no of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved had no intention of committing themselves, 
useless in practice, because the Tibetane re- It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
od suzerainty, the Chinese Government were the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
unable to secure respect for it. llty, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 

sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
Russian Intervention. was therefore decided that the mission should 

Thin „ „«« . . , A advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 

Ourinn wfl % a n lb ". Lord Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 

into dEent- Annh iifww. ®“ de ? voured to get husband negotiated a convention by which 
Three letted ^ Tibetan authorities, the Tibetans agreed to reBpect the Chinese 

l ama eh addressed to the Dalai Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 

whmf ,Z G Z, F t r Hld uno . pen , e . (1 > “h a time a * Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse Indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
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HTtipes) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
„ear in a separate instrument the Tibetans 
L ra ed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 1 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 1 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 1 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhB of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid ofl in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of. the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband's great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty, j 
having been a “constitutional action,” it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet, 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean-, 
time the Dalai Lama; finding his presence at] 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff; 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 

1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 

1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 


of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve- him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government 0 India, 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Kepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of. the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion iD China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut ofl from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case ; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913. 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the BntiBh Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
upheie of Chinese internal administration ; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment. subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation ; of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. Long C-hen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
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proper, with the right of China to maintain a j 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa arid 
appeared to he ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 
Prom what lias gone before, it will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet w»as much less a 
local than an external question, and was in- 
fluenced by our relations with Russia and 
China rather than with onr relations with Tibet. 
Russia having relapsed into a state of consider- 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a state of absolute confusion, these external 
forces temporarily at any rate disappeared, and 
Tibet no longer loomed on the Indian political 
horizon. The veil was drawn afresh over Lhasa, 
and affairs in that country pursued an isolated 
course, with this considerable difference. The 
Dalai Lama was now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India. In 
1920 he requested that a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Government in 
China,, and Mr. Bell, o.m.g., j.o.S., Political 

Officer in Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose. 
In 1922 telephonic communication between 


Lhasa and India was established. The Chinese 
have lately tried to increase their hold on Tibet 
but without persuading the Tibetans to accept 
closer association. 

There followed in 1930 the death of the Dalai 
Lama and the Tibetans have ever since been 
trying to discover the babe in whose body, they 
believe, his reincarnation must simultaneously 
have occurred. They have so far not succeeded'. 
Meanwhile, the Tushi Lama, who occupies 
the spiritual ehiefship in Tibet as the Dalai 
Lama does the ehiefship in temporal affairs, 
went to live in China, having left Tibet during 
the lifetime of tire late Dalai lama, as a 
result, it is said, of disagreement with him. 
After prolonged negotiations, lie set out to 
return to Lhasa in 1937. It was announced 
through Chinese avenues of communication 
that, through Iris instrumentality the new Dalai 
Lama had been discovered in the extreme 
north of Tibet. But the Tashi Lama died 
while in the midst of Ids journey in the 
Chiiio-Tibetan borderland. Nothing has yet 
been heard of his successor nor 'any more 
about the New Dalai Lama. To all outward 
appearances events proceed from day to 
day in Tibet as before. A British Goodwill 
Mission visited Tibet in the winter of 1Q30-S7, 
spent several months in Lhasa and there 
established or renewed highly friendly relation- 
ships with the Chief Tibetan Government 
officials and the Tibetan people. The Mission 
was led by Mr. B. J. Gould, I.C.S., of the Political 
Department, who has many personal friends 
among the leading men of Tibet, and one of bis 
colleagues was left behind in Lhasa where he 
[still remains to maintain the liaison between 
Lhasa and the headquarters of tiie Government 
of India. 


VIII.— THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has | 
been considered as if the British line were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. The 
real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Burma. From Chitral to Gilgit 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Eumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
and the true frontier. The first of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 
this State are considered under Indian States 
(<?.«.) ; it is almost the only important Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities, and 
it worthily discharges them through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excellent fighting material. One 
<o£ the most important trade routes with Tibet, 
passes through Kashmir — that through Ladak. 

- Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal. 1 

: Ihia Gurkha State stands in special relation 
With the British Government. It is for ail 
’.^practical purposes independent, and the British 


resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing 
machine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Maharaj 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Sbamsher, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government. 
Neoal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet, The 
friction between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese marched an army to the con- 
fines of Khatmandu— one of the most remark- 
able military achievements in the history of ;; 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
Internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ting ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
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traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of improving communications with 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhichhakhori to Raxaul. Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then eoraeto the Assam border tribes — 
the Daflas, the Miris, the Abors and the Mlshmis. 
■Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given serious trouble. The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Mlnyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
If. E. frontier. A force of 2,300 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Bs. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Min 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Bills is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins. Civilisation Is said to be progress- 
ing and Bteps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. 
Negotiations between Britain and China on 
this subject were long in progress, particularly 


with a view' to the frontier between Burma and 
the Chinese province of Yunnan, where the 
absence of a defined boundary makes the 
maintenance of the peace difficult. A Delimita- 
tion Commission, consisting of British and Chinese 
Commissioners with a Neutral President proceed- 
ed to the frontier region in November 1935, 
to spend the winter settling the line between'., 
the two countries. The Neutral President 
‘s the distinguished Swiss engineer officer, 
colonel P. Iselin. It became obvious in 
April, 1936, that the Commission would bo 
unable to complete Its work before the end of the 
current dry season and the Ciiairman therefore 
decided that it should disperse and reassemble 
m November, 1936, to complete its task. 

On re-assembling, according to this plan, the 
Commission spent several more months complet- 
ing its inquiries and eventually, in the Spring 
of 1937, presented a unanimous report. This 
document, definitely laid down upon the 
map the frontier line between Burma and 
Yunnan as prescribed by the latest Anglo- 
Chinese agreement on the subject. It therefore 
provided both Governments with exact data 
for the pursuit of negotiations concerning 
frontier questions still unsettled between the 
military. 


! the Shan States, with an area of fifty thousand 
square miles and a population of 1,800,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Saw b was or hereditary chiels, subject to the 
guidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to- 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for It is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenaaserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
.Slam are excellent, A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years is the success of the 
measures to abolish slavery in the Hukawng 
Valley. In this remote place in the north-east, 
of Burma a mild system of slavery existed, but 
in response to the initiative and pressure of 
British officers they were all freed by April 1926 , 
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The small hilly independent Kingdom of 
Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending 
• for about 520 miles along the southern slope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas. It has an 
area of about 56,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 5,580,000, chiefly Hindus. The 
greater part of the country is mountainous, the 
lower slopes 1 n - ul 1 sited. Above those Is 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow-clad peaks which culminate in 
Mount Everest (29.002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude. The country before the 
Gurkha occupation was split up into several 
small kingdoms under No war kings. 

The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
liana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Rana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
Treaty either Government maintained a 
representative at the Court of the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Resident at Lhasa of her own. Her relation 
with China Is of a friondly nature. Ever since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly 
relations with the British Government have 
steadily been maintained. During the rule of 
the late Prime Minister it has been at its height 
as is evidenced by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr. Asquith in Ms 
Guildhall speech in 1915. The message from 
His Majesty the King-Emperor to the Nepalese. 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and published at the time as also 
Viceroy’s valedictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of their return home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in India 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war. In recognition of this 
help Nepal receives an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs from the British 
Government to bo paid in perpetuity. To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two countries, a new Treaty of friendship 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st December 
1923. 

Prom the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 


Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir 
Bikrain Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Sham Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

On the demise of H.M. Maharaja Bhim Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana after only a short 
tenure of office his next brother Ojaswi Rajanya, 
Projjwala Nepal Tara, Ati Pravala Gorkha 
Dakshina Bahu Prithuladheesha His Highness 
Maharaja Joodha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 
Rana, a.o.h.H., e.o.r,.,s.o.s.r., g.c.ss.m.l., g.o.i.e., 
g.K.e.k., Yitang Paoting Shun Chiang Luh 
Chuan Sliang Chiang, Honorary Lieutenant- 
General, British Army, Honorary Colonel of all 
the Gorkha Rifle Regiments, Indian Army, 
Prime-Minister and Supreme Commander-in 
Chief, Nepal, succeeded to the premiership on 1st 
September 1832. The rich experience he had 
earned in highly responsible offices as he rose 
step by step coupled with the broader outlook of 
affairs gained from the visit to England with his 
brother the late Maharaja Chandra Shum Shero 
enabled the present Maharaja fully to grasp the 
significance of the social, economic and political 
problems that held and still hold the world in 
their grip since the great war. A deep thinker, a 
close observer and a man with independent views 
he had after much and careful deliberation 
matured his plans and with the courage of his 
conviction set himself to the carrying out of his 
programme. A Nepalese Legation was establish- 
ed in London as much to bring still closer the 
more than century old friendship with the 
British Government as also to fully implement 
the traditional treaty rights. The first Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
(Commanding General Bahadur Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana) left Nepal as the head of a Mission 
carrying the Insignia of the newly inaugu- 
rated Royal Order of “ The Ojaswi Rajanya” 
for H.M. The King-Emperor. With grim deter- 
mination the present Maharaja fought the 
ravages of the Great Earthquake — an unwelcome 
and undreamt of calamity at the very threshold 
of his regime-— and has evolved a better and 
more beautiful Katmandu within a period not 
hoped for even by the most sanguine of the 
people. The political reorganisation in the 
country which had to be carried through to 
stabilise the existing Government gave ample 
indication of his clear foresight. The Eastern 
Terai district headquarters in the Kingdom 
extending to some 300 miles are now in telephonic 
connection with the capital on the most modern 
line as a preliminary to link up the Western and 
hill districts in course of time. The remotest 
suburbs can now be reached from the towns in 
the vafiey by fair motorable roads and the ms 
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thoroughfare has been and is being daily im- 
nroved’ An up-to-date Flrebrigade fulfilling an 
urgent ‘and long felt want, a new and larger elec- 
tric instaliaton giving further impetus to home 
industries, the first industrial exhibition of local 
manufacture and craft all proclaim his many 
sided activities. The postal union connection 
with the Government of India now offers a 
much needed facility to inter-correspondence 
between the Nepalese at home or abroad in India. 
With the permanancy in the tenure of army 
service and inauguration of a Savings Fund 
for the benefit of the units, the modernisation of 
Arsenal equipment and arrangement for 
manufacture of up-to-date propellants the 
Military side of the country has been brought 
more in line with present day requirements. The 
first Bank in Nepal and the first Jute Mill in 
the Terai have already come during this short 
regime and are functioning to-day. Sugar, 
Cotton, wool and other industrial ventures on 
a moderate scale are in active discussion. A 
second railway in the country which will shortly 1 
be working will link up Jayanagar on the B.N.W. 
.Railway with Janakpur the capital of Rajarshi 
Janak of Ramayana fame. To further symbolise 
the friendship entertained for the British 
Government a second Mission carrying the 
Insignia of the Royal Order of Nepal went in 
charge of Commanding-General Kaiser Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana and Lieutenant 
General Navayan Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 
Rana, the Maharaja’s nephew and son, for H.M. 
King George VI who also represented the 
independent Kingdom of Nepal in the Coronation 


of H.M. the King-Emperor. Thus tlie present 
regime though still young, has been fruitful 
indeed and in many ways promises to become 
the turning point in the history of the country. 

Rice, Wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the low-lands and in some parts of the hills too. 
Mineral wealth is supposed to exist but has not 
as yet been either prospected or developed. 
Communication in the hills is necessarily 
primitive owing to the difficult nature of the 
country hut improvements are in evidence and 
progressive. Since 1020 the vehicular traffic 
from Amlekhganj to Bhimphedi, the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of 
the country from British India — goes over a 
good and permanent well maintained road 
linking up with the ropeway of is miles which 
was opened in 1927 and a motor trolley service 
which was installed in 1934 joins up the Ropeway 
terminus with the Customs House for transport 
of goods traffic. The telephone from Katmandu 
to Birganj, shortly to be extended to Raxaul, 
now forms part of the 300 miles main line extend- 
ing from Katmandu to Birathnager and Jhapa, 
the easternmost part of the Nepal Terrai. The 
revenue is about two crore of rupees per annum. 
The standing army is estimated at 45,000 the 
highest posts in it being filled by relations of the 
minister. The state is of considerable archaeo- 
logical interest and many of the sites connected 
with scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified 
in it by the remains on inscribed pillars. The 
British Envoy Extraordinary anil Minister 
Plenipotentiary. — Lieut-Col. F.M. Bailey, C.i.K, 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 

The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from the time of High Water at London Bridge given in the calendar, the corrections 
given as below : — 


Gibraltar .. .. .. sub, 0 

Malta .. .. .. add 1 

Karachi .. .. .. .. sub. 2 

Bombay „ .... .. „ 1 

Goa 2 

Point de Guile .. .. .. add 0 

Madras : ; .. .. .. .. sub. : 6 

Calcutta .. .. .. „ 0 

Rangoon Town .. .. .. add 2 


Rangoon River Entrance , . add 1 
Penang .. .. .. sub. 1 

Singapore ,, „ 3 

Hongkong .. „ 4 

Shanghai O 

Yokohama .. add 3 

Valparaiso .. .. .. .. sub. 4 

Buenos Ayrea add 4 

Montevideo, .. .. „ 0 
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The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching Tndia. 
More than 50 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
for a line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railway 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between tho 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after tho conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Kussian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw tho Anal stages 
oi the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul, The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a lino to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Guif. The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vie 
Nasarieh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction 
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of Mosul. It has for some time been open as 
far as Kirkuk, 200 miles northward of Baghdad 
and 112 miles southward of Mosul. Similarly, 
the Taurus railway has long been open east- 
ward of Aleppo as far as Tel Kocbek, on the 
Syrian frontier, a few hours’ road motor run 
north -vest from Mosul. Through passenger 
services between Iraq and Istambul are run, 
a road motor service linking the railway termini 
at Kirkuk and Tel Koehek. The gap in the 
railway is being filled. Through trains are 
expected to be running by the autumn of 1988. 
A line also runs westward from Baghdad 
to Felnja, on the Euphrates. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both tho Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the points likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war this line 
was carried thence southward .into the region east 
and south-east of Lake Urumia. The Indian rail- 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was similarly much extended and improved during 
the war. A new agreement which was negotiated 
between England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffio, but the agreement 
came to naught. 

The Foreign Minister of Persia, or Iran as it 
is now called, visited Hew Delhi in November, 
1985, for informal discussions with tho Govern- 
ment of India with a view to enlisting British 
help in the development of rail communications 
in Eastern Persia. The development thus 
envisaged was of a new Persian railway system 
linked with the British line running from Quetta, 
through Nushki, towards the Baluchistan- 
Seistan frontier. The Quetta-Nushki line was 
extended across the Seistan border into Persia 
during the Great War. Its terminus was then at 
Duzdap (or Zahldan), in Persia. It lias long 
ceased to be used further towards Persia than 
Nokkundi, in Baluchistan. The informal dis- 
cussions did not crystallize into an agreement or 
formal undertaking on either side. 

There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often been 
made in recent years that the Russian line from 
Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
on Chaman. What the present Afghan Govern- 
ment think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
current situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties. The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khybor Pass 
to Land! Khana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Afghanistan. 
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Britain’s special interests in regard to at the opening of the Karan Valiev, where the 
Iranian communications have hitherto pri- Karun River runs into the Shat-el-Arab, lust 
manly been associated with lines running below Basra, northwards into the rich highland 
inland from the Persian Gulf, to supersede country of Western Persia, where the valuable 
the old mule routes. Special import- West Persian oilwells also lie. Britain has long 
ance has for many years been attached to established special relations with the Karun 
the provision of a railway from Mohammerali, Valley and has a large trade there. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
neons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by ^ French, 
who appeared in India m 166o. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early, as 186a the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masuhpatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640. but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1681 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
hi 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
"manta. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold m 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about tne orgam- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and CUve. uy 
degrees Boyal Eegiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French.— From this 
time for a century or more the army in India, 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French wore finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Mnsalman adventurers such as Hyder All of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
in 1799. 

Reorganisation of 1796 . — In 1796 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
Tlio European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed toy linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a largo regular army offl- 
cered bv Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Itaja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcot 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
In the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions. — Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French : Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
mse in succession, and were beaten, respectively, 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi, and Mehidput. Tins was 
*h e |aat war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars — 
In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished, 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
bv subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny.— On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops ; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 


introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was Interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barra ckpore 
where sepoy Mangai Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meemt to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi. Unfortunately there was in Meemt 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops in ' the place 
remained inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal, 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now form® the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Bose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Banl of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns. — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Atnbeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War In which the leading figure was 
Lord Boberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in J899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 
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Reorganisation after the Mutiny. — In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At tills time the army was organized into three 
armies, viz : Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
U0, 000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class ‘Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Annies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme.— This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command, was 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies— tlie Northern and Southern— each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops, but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917, when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation " Army " to “ Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles of war. 

The commands were increased to four In 1920. 
each under a General Officer Commanding-ln- 
Chief, 

Present System of Administration. 


The essential features of the Army, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
“ The Army in India and its Evolution,” a 
publication issued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of Lidia. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty's 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity in regard to the Defence administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is filled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 


The Military Secretary is assisted by one Best 
grade staff officer, selected from the Indian 
Army. In order that he may keep in touch 
with the current Indian affairs, the Military 
Secretary is expected to visit India during the 
tenure of his office. In addition, by a practice 
which has obtained for many years, a retired 
Indian Army officer of high rank has a seat 
upon the Secretary of State’s Council, 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General in Council 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Defence administration the game 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other dot artments of the Government 1 
in the first phase of the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Defence expenditure 
and the direction of Defence policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Indian Leglsla- 


The Commander-in-Chief. — The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
who by custom is also the Defence Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. The appointment 
is held by His Excellency General Sir Robert A. 
Cassels, G.C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., Ind ian Army, who 
succeeded Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode. 
He is also a member of the Council of State. Ail 
the work connected with the administration of 
Defence, the formulation and execution of the 
Defence policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are eentred in one authority,— the Commander- 
in-Chief and Defence Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Navy and the 
Royal Air Force in India. The Commander-in- 
Chief is assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
viz., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 


The Defence Department. — The Department 
Is administered by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries in the civil departments, is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, possessing 
the constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (56 Viet- i 
C. 5) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department. He also exercises the 
powers vested in the Army Council by the < 
Geneva Convention Act, 1911 , so far as that j 
Act applies to India under the Order in Council I 
No. 1551 of 1916. He is assisted by a Deputy A 
Secretary, two Under Secretaries, a Director 
of Military Lands and Cantonments, a Deputy 
Secretary (Revision) and two Assistant 
■Secretaries. 

The Defence Department deals with all army ; j 
services proper, and also the administration ) 


Military Territorial Areas. 
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Of tile Royal Indian Navy and the Royal 
Air Force in India, in so far as questions requir- 
the orders of the Government of India 

are concerned. It deals also with all questions 
eonnecfei with the administration of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs.' The Defence Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters : it has continuous 
and intimate relations with Army Headquarters 
in all administration matters and is responsible 
for the administration of Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation of 
the Indian Army List. The Army administration 
is represented in the Legislature by the Defence 
Member in the Council of State, and by the 
Defence Secretary in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Military Council— Is composed of 
the Commander-in-Chief as President, and the 
following members, namely: The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Master-General of Ordnance, (die Air Officer Com- 
manding Royal Air Force, the Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Defence Department 
and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 
representing the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. An Under-Secretary in 
Defence Department, acts as its Secretary. Ttis 
mainly an advisory body, constituted for the 
purpose of assisting the Commander-in-Chief in 
(he performance of his administrative duties. It 
uas no collective responsibility. It meets when 
convened by the Commander-in-Chief for the 
consideration of cases of sufficient importance and 
difficulty to require examination in conference. 
The heads of the minor independent branches of 
Army Headquarters and the directors of 
technical services attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory is divided in four commands 
each under a General Officer Comraanding-in- 
Ohief and the Independent District of Burma 
under a Commander. The details of the 
organisation are given in the table on 
the next page and it will bo seen that 
Commands comprise 12 districts : 4 Independent 
Brigade Areas and 30 Brigades and Brigade 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ; 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay] 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana ; the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Naini Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency, 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and Assam; 
the Western Command, whose headquarters are 
at Karachi, covers Sind and Baluchistan. 

The General Officer Commanding-ln-Chief | 
of each command is responsible for the command 
administration, training and. general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. 

The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
commands and districts has been determined 
by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 


constituted as it is in peace. With this end in 
view, the Army in Lidia is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops : 

(1) Covering Troops, 

12) The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry- 
brigades with a due proportion of other arms. 

-The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army i3 India’s 
striking force in a major war. 

Array Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chief as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(а) The General Staff Branch : 

(б) The Adjutant-General's Branch ; 

(e) The Quartermaster-General’s Branch ; 

(rf) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch. 

General Staff Branch. 

C. O. S. — Lieut.-Cener.il Sir Tvo L, B. Vesey, 
K.O.B., K.B.B., O.M.G., P.S.O., Blit. Ser. 

D. C. G. S.~ Maj.-Genl. C. J. E. Auchinleck, 
O.B., O.S.I., D.S.O., O.B.B., I.A... 

M. G., Cav. — Maj.-Genl. G. F. H. Brooke, 
D.s.o„ M.o., Brit. Ser. 

M.G., R. A.— Maj-Genl. II. H. Carrington, 
o.b,, d.s.o., Brit. Ser. 

S. 0. in-G. — Brigr. E. N. F. Hitchins, D.S.O., 
M.C., Brit. Ser. 

This Branch deals with military policy, with 
plans of operations for the defence of India, 
with the organization and distribution of 
the army for internal security and external war, 
the administration of the General Staff in 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use in war, the 
organisation and administration of the general 
staff in India ; the education of officers, the 
supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army in 
India, and inter-communication services. 

Adjutant-General's Branch. 

A. 0,-— Lieut. -General Roger C. Wilson, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., M.O. 

D. A. ff.— Brigr. N. M. Wilson, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., I.A. 

/}, if, S. — Maj.-Genl. G. C. Tabuteau, 
Brit. Ser., K.H.S. 

This Branch deals with all matters apper- 
taining to the raising, organising and 
maintenance of the military forces in officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 
and international law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization. The Judge 
Advocate-General forms part of the Branch. The 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
Independent before the war, is now included in 
the Adjutant-General’s Branch. 
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Commander, 

District.— 

(1st class.) „ ^ 

(Maj.-Genl. H. J. Huddleston, 
O.B., C.M.O., D.S.O., M.C„. 

Brit. Ser.). 

-Commander, Zhob (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area. 

(Brigr. B. J. Boss, O.B.E., 

-Commander^sind (Independent) 

Brigade Area. 

(Brigr. A. J. H. Chope, P.S.O., 


Waziristan 


-Commander, 4 th (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. A, F. I'- Ohristison 
M.o., Brit. Ser.). 

-Commander, Bth (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. II. Finnis m.o., t.a ) 


—Commander, Razmalr Brigdae. 
(Brigr. H. V. Lewis, d.s.< 
M.C., I A.). 

Commander, Bannu Brigade. 


' District.— (Brigr. F. H. Maynard, o.b., 

(2nd class.) 1 D.S.O., M.O., I.A., A. D. 0.). 

ij.-Genl. A. F. Har y, 1 _ nmT , m „ ndel . w ai)a Brigade. 


O.B., D.S.O., I 
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-Commander, Lahore District.— J 
(1st class.) * 

(Maj.-Genl. M. Saunders, O.B, 
D.S.O., I.A.). 


-Commander, Rawalpini 

District.— 

(Majl-GenL 8 ^! deBurgh, o.b 
D.S.O., O.B.E., I. A.). 


Commander* Kohat District. — 

(2nd class.) 

(Maj.-Genl. H. L. Haughton, 
O.B., C.I.E., O.B.K., I.A.). 


I -Commander, Peshawar Dis- 
trict. — 

(1st class.) 

(Maj.-Genl. C. B. D. Strettell, 
o.B. I.A.). 


—Commander, Wana Brigade. 
(Brigr. L. M. Heath, o.j.b., d.s.o., 
M.O., I .A.) 

— Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brigr. F. Gwatkin, D.s.o., M.O., i.a,). 
—Commander, Ferozepore Brigade 
Area. 

(Brigr C. M. S. Manners, D.S.O,, 
M.o. I. a.). 

— Comdr. , Jullunder Brigade Area. 
(Brigr. G. C. B. Buckland, o.b., 
D.S.o. , M.O., I. A.). 

— Comdr., Lahore Brigade Area) 
fBrier M. B. Beekwith-Smitii, 
1 d.s.o., M.o., Brit. Ser. 

—Comdr., Ambala Brigade Area. 
(Brigr. C. A. L. Howard, D.s.o., 

M.V.O., M.O., I.A.). 

— Commander, 1st (Abhottahad). 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. R. D. Inskip, D.S.O., 
M. o.) 

—Commander, 2nd (Rawalpindi) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. C. D. Noyes, o.i.E., M.O., 
I.A.). 

— Commander, 3rd (Jlielum) Infan- 
try Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. N. Floyer-Acland, 
d.s.o., M.o., Brit. Ser.) 
-Commander, Kohat Brigade. 

(Brigr. R. S. Abbott, O.I.E., M.C., 
I. A., A.D.O.). 

— Commander, 1st (Risaipur) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brigr. H. Macdonald, D.S.O., 

-^-Commander, Landikotnl Brigade. 
(Brigr. H. T. D. Hickman, 
O.B.E., M.o. I. A,). 

— Commander. Peshawar Brigade. 
(Brigr. R. NY O’Connor, D.s.o,, 
M.o., Brit. Sor. 

—Commander, Nowshera Brigade,, 
(Brigr. B. T. 'Wilson, p.s.o,, 


landing-in-Chief 
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—Commander, Bombay District — Commander, Mhow Brigade Area, 
(2nd class). (Brigr. J. de L. Corny, I.A.) 


—Commander, 10th (Jubbulore)., 
Infantry Brigade, 

(Brigr. H. It. C. Lane, d.s.o., 
—Commander, Deccan District — o.b.ts., i.a.) 

(1st class). — Commander, lltli (Ahmednagar) 

(Maj.-Genl. O. H. L. Nicholson, Infantry Brigade. 

C.B., O.M.O., D.s.o., Brit. (Brigr. McPherson, A. B.,m.v.o., 

Ser.). U.O., i.a,) 

— Commander, 12th (Secuuderabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 

^ (Brigr. A. It. O. Mallook, I.A.). 


, — Commander, Presidency and f 
Assam District.- — I - 

(2nd class.) J 


-^Commander, L n 
District. — 

(2nd class.) 


-Commander, Eastern Bengal 
Brigade Area. 

(Brigr. H. \V. Goldfrap, D.s.o., 
M.C., I. A.) 


-Commander, Delhi (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area. — 

(Brigr. Baker, \V. H. G., D.S.O., 
O.B.E.) 


— -Commander, 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry, 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. J. N. Lumley, st.O., Brit. 
Ser.). 

— Commander, 7th (Dehra Dun 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. E. P. St. V. Bernard, 


—Commander, 8th (Bareilly) 
Infantry Brigade, 

(Brigr. A. K. Hay, d.s.o., o.b.e., 
Brit. Ser.) 

—Commander, Oth (Jliansi) In- 
fantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. T. J. Pouting, ii.o., i.a.) 


Regular British Forces in India. 
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Quarter-Master General’s Branch. 

Q.M.G. — Maj. Genl. Sir Bertrand R. Mo- 
beriy, c.o.l.K, C.B., ».s.o. 

B.Q.l if. Q. — Maj.-Genl. H. F. Salt, C.B., 
C.M.G., B.s.o., Brit. Ser, 

D. S.&T.— Maj.-Genl. G. E. Edward-Collins, 
03, O.I.E., I.A. 

This Branch is concerned with the specifi- 
cation, provision, inspection, maintenance 
and issue of supplies, i.e., foodstuffs, forage, 
fuel, etc., and is responsible for the following 
Services: — Transportation, Movements, Quar- 
tering, Supply and Transport, Military 
Farms, Remounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Regimental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided in 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch. 


The duties of the Inspector of the Army 
Educational Corps, India and the Inspector of 
Physical Training are carried out by the Com- 
mandants ol' Army School of Education, India 
Belgaum and Army School of Physical Train- 
ing, Ambala, respectively. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the ease of British 
cavalry the same arrangement, cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 


M. G. 0, — Lt.-Genl. 0. 0. Armitage, O.B., 
o.M.u., p.s.o., Brit. Ser. 

D. M. £?. 0.— Maj-Genl. It. K. Hexlet, O.B., 
o.b.e., B.s.o,, Brit. Ser. 

This Branch controls the ordnance and cloth- 
ing factories and is concerned with the provision, 
inspection, maintenance and issue 0 ! equipment ! 
and ordnance stores, clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect o food-stuffs, &c., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. The Master- 
General is also responsible for the design, 
inspection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks. 
Bmall arms, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare appliances, etc. He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven- 
tions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are : 

(1) Military Secretary’s Branch. 

MUy. Secy.— Maj.-Genl. N. C. Bannatyne, 

O.B..C.I.E., I. A. 

The Military Secretary deals with the appoint- 
ment, promotion and retirement of officers 
holding the King’s Commission, of officers 
of the Indian Land Forces, the selection of 
officers for staff appointments, and the 
appointment of officers to the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers. He is also the Secretary 
of the Selection Board. 

(2) Enguneer-in-Ciiiep’s Branch. 

B.-in-O. — Maj.-Genl, H. S. Gaskell, C.B., 

B.s.o.. Brit. Ser. 

The Engineer-in-Chief is the head of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers in India. He is responsible 
for Engineer operations and Engineer Services 
during war and peace , the preparedness for war of 
the Engineering services. The supply of Engineer 
stores during war and peace. The construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
viz., the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
Secretary, Board of Examiners, 


In Great Britain, in peace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peace 1 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry.— There are 5 British 
cavalry regiments in India. The establishment -i 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and ‘ 
567 other ranks. 

British Infantry. — The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 43, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 865 
other ranks. 

In 1921, an important change was made in 
the composition of a British infantry battalion 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian j 

combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 1 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the ! 
Maohine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included in the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion. This number was increased to twelve 
In 1927. In 1929, a change of organisation was 
introduced, and the battalion now comprises : — 
Headquarters Winy — 1 Support Company and 
3 Rifle Companies. Each Rifle Company has 4 
Lewis guns. The Support Company is organised 
into : — Headquarters and 3 Platoons (all on 
pack) each of 2 Sections of 2 Vickers guns each. 

The peace establishment of Indian combatant 
personnel is fixed at one Indian officer and 
42 Indian other ranks. The Support Company 
platoon, as it is called, is transferred en blot 
to another British battalion when the battalion 
to which it was originally attached proceeds ' 
on relief out of India. j 

Royal Artillery.— Indians are employed I 
as drivers ■ and artificers in the Royal Horse I 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, \ 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain *' 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries, « 


Royal Hone Artillery . — Comprises four in- 
dependent batteries. Eacli battery is armed with 
six 18-pounder guns. 


Engineer Services , 


Field (Higher and Lower Bstablishment)Brigades. 
—four brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Four brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
A brigade on the higher establishment consists 
of 2 batteries of six 18 prs. each and 2 batteries 
of six 4.5" Howitzers each. A brigade on the 
lower establishment consists of 2 batteries of 
four 18 prs. each and 2 batteries of four 4.5, 
Howitzers each. 

Field {Mechanized) Brigades.— Two mechani- 
sed brigades each consisting of two batteries 
armed with four 18-pounder guns, and two 
batteries armed with four 4-5* howitzers. 

Indian Mountain Brigades.— Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, 
one unbrigaded mountain battery also one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral and one Survey 
Section. All batteries are armed with four 
3,7" howitzers. The armaments of the Frontier 
posts at Fort Milward, Fort Salop, Fort Jhansi, 
WanaMirAli, Wana Thai, Chaman, Hindubagh, 
landiKotal; Shagai: Chakdara and Fort Sande- 
man are also manned by personnel of Indian 
Mountain Brigades, R.A. 

Medium Brigades.— There are two such bri- 


and one battery with four 60-pounder guns. 


located at Bombay. The battery is armed with I 
eight 3 inch, 20 cwt. guns. 

Indian Regiment of Artillery. — The first 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigade and is designated “A" 
Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. The establish- 
ment of this brigade consists of brigade head- 
quarters, 2 batteries each of 18-prs. guns and 2 
batteries each of four 4.5" howitzers. 

Artillery Training Centres. — One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of R. H. A. and of field 
medium and anti-air craft batteries and 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
light. Mountain and Heavy Artillery. Those 
centres were created for the recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel. A training 
battery to recruit and train Indian ranks for 
the Indian Artillery has been formed from 
1st April 1936 by expanding the B.oyal Artillery 
Training Centre at Muttra. There is also a 
R, A. Boys Depot at Bangalore, 

Engineer Services. 

The Engineer-in-Chlef. — The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
In-Chief. The Engineer-in-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for: 


(o) The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation. — The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
viz., the Sappers and Miners and the 
Military Engineer Services. 


Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee. Royal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian Army Officers from the 
late Pioneer Corps, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers, 
Indian non-commissioned officers and Indian 
other ranks. Each Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut.-Colonel, who is assisted by a Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, an Officer-in-Charge, Work- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Subadar-Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartermaster. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to carty out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical Installation. 

The Military Engineer Services contro 
all military works in India, except in the 
case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all such works as are 
entrusted to them in respect of the Royal 
Indian Navy : and they are charged with 
all civil works in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Governor 
and Agent to the Governor-General, respectively. 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engineer-in-Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical), 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Govt, of N. W. F. Province. 
The Chief Engineer, Western Command, is the 
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Secretary, P. W. !>., to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan. Both at 
Armv Headquarters and in Commands there are 
Staff* Officers, R. B„ and Technieai Officers. At 
the headquarters of each district there is a Com- 
mander, Koval Engineers, assisted in certain 
districts by A.Cs. R. E. Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge o! 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India. 

The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Commander-In-Chief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire. 
Tlie air Foiuo budget is incorporated in the 
Defence Services Estimates. The Commander of 
the Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in 
India is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of u Lieut.-Gencral in the Army. The 
appointment is now held by Air Marshal 
P. B. Joubeit de laFortd, o.e.. c.m.g.,d.s.o. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing in the Army, Broadly speaking, tlie duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the Genera] Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 

Subordinate formations. — The formations 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
are: — 

(i) Group Command, comprising 2 

Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis. 

(ii) Wing Command comprising 2 

squadrons not on a station basis. 

(fit) Station Commands. 

(iv) The Aircraft Depot. 

(v) The Aircraft Park including a bomb- 

er transport flight. 

(pi) Two flights of Indian Air Force. 

(vii) R.A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa. 

Group Command. — The Group Command is 
known as No. I (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank to a Colonel In the Army. His staff is 
Organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the R, A. F. in India. The 


establishment of the Group consists of 7 officers 
and 21 airmen. 

The subordinate units to No. I (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows : — 

No. 1 Wing Station, R.A.F., Kohat. 

No. 2 Wing Station, R.A.F., Risalpur. 

Array Co-operation Squadron 
at Peshawar. 

Wing Command.— There is one Wing 
Command only namely 3 (Indian) Wing, R.A.F., 
located at Chaklala. The Wing Commander is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Wing Establishment 
consists of 4 officers and 13 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands. — There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Kohat and the other at Itisalpur, Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
i.e., Station Headquarters under tlie command 
of a Wing Commander. The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 37 officers and 220 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
20 officers and 127 airmen. The wing Station at 
Risalpur also administers the Parachute Section, 

The Squadrons.— Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Risalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala. 

The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis, 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole; it includes the workshops and repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped ; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes i.e., four in each of three flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons. 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with 
Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are' 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol FjghteiS 
and two with Wapitis aircraft. 

Squadron Establishment.— -The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights. 

The establishment of other ranks is 127 airmen. 
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The Aircraft Depot.— The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
Sere and provision department of the Royal 
Ah Force. Technical stores are received from 

the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It is the main workshop 
and repair shop of the Force, where all engine 
repairs, and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are 
carried out. New aeroplanes received from the 
United Kingdom are also erected here. The 
Depot is located at Drigh Road, Karachi. 

The Aircraft Park.— Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be de- 
scribed as a central retail establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
iow as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to he a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft Park is located at Lahore. In addition 
to the above functions, practically the whole 
of the motor transport bodies required for 
K A. F. vehicles and all other mechanical 
transport vehicles in- the command are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Transport 
flight is administered by this unit. 

Composition of Establishments. — The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the R. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
K. A. F. in India. The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are riot officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircraftsmen are employed at all 
units. The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows ;•—* 


The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services.— In India, as in the United 
Kingdom, the Air Foree has a medical service of its 
own. Flying is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness anil physical disabi- 
lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 10 officers and 12 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F. in India. 

Indian Air Force. — This force came into 
existence on 8th October 1932, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwell, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. These officers will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Force. 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present be undertaken in India, and 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cranwell. 

Regular Indian Forces. 


The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises : 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
192 Followers. 

Indian Infantry. — The establishment of 
the Indian Infantry is constituted as follows: 

Battalions 

18 Infantry Regiments consisting of .. 93 
3 Regiments of Sappers and Miners . . 7 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . . 29 


The normal strength of an active battalion 


(t) M. T. Drivers Section .All Units. 

(c) Followers Section . .All Units. 

The total establishment of the Royal 
Air Force in India is as follows :— 
Officers .. ■ ... 232 

Airmen . . . , 1,896 

: V Indian Officers, other ranks 
. and followers .. 1,065 
Civilians . . . . 514 
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The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows 

British Officers 10, Indian Officers 15, and 
Indian other ranks 780. 

In 1932 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organization was no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Pioneers were employed 
e.g„ road-making, etc., were now generally per- 
formed by labour. The whole organization 
has therefore been disbanded, and the 
opportunity has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer units 
(Sappers and Miners). 

Reserves for the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provide for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation . 


signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical inspection of all signal units. A chief 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals. 

The Signal Training Centre, India, j s 
located at Jubbulpore, and is commanded 
by a Lieut.-Colonel, assisted by a staff 
British and Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters of a Corns 
of Sappers and Miner . v 


The various types of field units and the num- 
ber maintained are : — 


Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 

Company 2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops . . 4 


Reserve. — The conditions of the reserve, 
are as follows :• — • . ; 

The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent. It is comprised 
of class ‘ 0 ’ reservists for Indian Cavalry 
Artillery, Sappers and Miners, Signals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Rifles. The new 
class ‘C’ reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from 1st October 1932 and 
for Indian Infantry with effect from 1st May 
1932. There still remain a number of classes 
‘A’ and ‘ B* reservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but these are gradually wasting. 

Training for Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurkha Rifles reservists is carried out biennially. 

Reserve pay at certain specified rates is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment, in the reserve. When called up for 
service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of the service. 

The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows : — 


Cavalry . . 

.. 2,940 

Artillery 

. . 2,731 

Engineers 

2,350 

Indian Signal Corps .. 

625 

Infantry 

.. 21,560 

Gurkhas .. .. 

. . 2,000 

Railway Nucleus Reserve 

650 

Supplementary Reserve 

255 

Total 

. . 33,111 


The Indian Signal Corps— The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Offieer-in-Chief in the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 


Divisional Signals 

District Signals .... , . 3 

Experimental Wireless Section ... 1 1 

Zhob Signal Section. 

In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the ‘ A ’ and * C ’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar,’ 
Waziristan and Kohat. 

Royal Tank Corps- — Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
were located as follows: — the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
manded companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands. The Southern Group at Poona. 

This Group Headquarters commanded companies 
in the Southern and Western Commands, 

These have been abolished and their duties are f 
carried out by the Commander, R, Tank Corps, 
Northern Command, so far as that command is 
concerned and by the Commandant, R. T. C. 
School, Ahmednagar, in respect of the other 
three commands. There is a school at 
Ahmednagar for the training of R. T. C. 
personnel and the conduct of experiments. 

Organisations. — 3 Light Tank Companies, | 
Each company consists of Headquarters and 3 I 
Sections and is armed with 25 Carden Lloyd f 
Light Tanks ; 4 for Company Headquarters and I 
7 per section. [ 

5 Armoured Car Companies. Each company I 
consists of Headquarters and 3 Sections and is I 
armed with 16 armoured cars ; 1 for Company I 
Headquarters and 5 per section. The armoured 
cars at present in India are of various types, t 
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The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below:— 


— 

British 

Officers. 

British 
other ranks. 

Followers. 

! 

1 1 

Motor cycles. 

Armoured j 

j 

Lorries. 

Tank Corps School 

Armoured Car Company 

12 j 

.40 

145 

15 

32 

■1 

2 j 

2 

6 

9 9 

16 10 


Medical Services. — The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations: — 

(а) 0 dicers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

(б) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employment. 

(e) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz., (i) assistant surgeons 
and. (ii) sub-assistant surgeons. 

{d) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

(s) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

(/I The Army Dental Corps. 

( g ) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

(W The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Royal Indian Amy Service Corps.— The 
Royal Indian Army Service Corps is the coun- 
terpart of the Royal Army Service Corps of the 
British Army. It has developed from the Com- I 
miaiariat Department of an earlier period, and 
its immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service was 
known up to 1923. The Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster- General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely : (a) Supply, (6) Animal 
transport, and (c) Mechanical Transport, The J 


latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
is, generically, a sub-division of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment i3 shown 
by categories in the following table:— 


Supply. 


Officers with King’s commissions 129 

Indian officers .. .. .. 80 

British other ranks.. ,. .. 173 

Civilians 677 

Followers 1,825 

Total .. 2,884 


Animal Transport. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 47 

Indian officers 127 

British other ranks 38 

Civilians .. .. .. .... 95 

Indian other ranks .. . , 9, 684 

Followers .. 1,436 

Total .. 11,427 


There are also 1,834 driver reservists. 

The total number of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
12,960 and 106 respectively. There are also 
400 ponies. Wheeled and pack transport are 
combined. The company on the lower estab- 
lishment represent the pre-war “ cadre" other 
companies being maintained in peace-time at 
full war establishment. 

Mechanical transport. 


Officers with King’s commissions. 72 
•Indian officers .. .. .. 54 

British other ranks . . . . . . 155 

Indian other ranks .. . , 3,070 

Civilians ,. .. .. ..180 

Followers .. .. .. . . 982 


Total ,. 4,523 


There are also 3,270 reservists. 
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The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following: — 

(а) Field units — 

6 M. T. Companies, consisting of*6 head- 
quarters and 2 i sections. 

6 Motor ambulance units, 

16 Independent Sections. 

Headquarters, Chaldala. 

(б) Maintenance units — 

Headquarters, Maintenance Group 
(M. T.). 

7 'Workshop Companies. 

1 Motor Transport Convoy (M. R. U.) 

4 Heavy Repair shops. 

Central M. T. Stores Depot. 

Vehicle Reserve Depot. 

Experimental Section. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total establishment now 
consists of 2,008 vehicles with 100 motor cycles. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King's 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 

The Ordnance Services which are under the 
M.G.O. may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army 'with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, undor an 
arrangement introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of tho 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage of the 
State. 

Army Remount Department.— The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service: — The provision of ani- 
mals for the Army in India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in war. The animal mobili- 
zation of all units, services and depart- 
ments of the army. A general responsi- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both In peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of tho remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
Bquadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom, Its composition is as follows ; 


The Remount Directorate at Army Head- 
quarters consisting of one Director and an 
Assistant Director. 4 Remount officers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
Superintendents of Remount Depots, 5 District 
Remount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
the Ahmcdnagar Stud, 10 Assistant Remount 
officers and S Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India.— The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. S. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The veterinary 
services include : The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. Tho establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The organisation consists of 20 veterinary 
hospitals. Class I, 24 veterinary hospitals, 
Class II, 25 branch veterinary hospitals, 9 
sick lines and 12 Indian Army Veterinary Corps 
Sections of personnel posted to veterinary 
hospitals during peace and forming a cadre for 
expansion on mobilisation to provide technical 
personnel for all veterinary units. 

Military Farms Department— This 
department., which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches:* 

(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for tho 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services.— The education of 
the army is undor the control of the Amy 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment is as 
follows including training schools : — 


I. O. (Civilians. 


Artillery, 7 years' service in army and 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse) ; 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years in army 
and 9 years in the reserve ; and 4 years’ service 
in array for Heavy Artillery personnel. 


Infantry (except Gurkhas and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzais), 

7 years in army service and 8 years in the 
reserve. g 

Gurkhas and trans-frontier personnel of I 
infantry, 4 years’ service in army. * 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- | 

try 6 years in army. I 


Indian Territorial Forces. 
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Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army- 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
0 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, fifcrs and pipers, 10 years’ service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ service in army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
■ja the minimum and may be extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one Is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. . 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are “ Civil ” troops, i.e., they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
ottered by Officers Of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following Kurrara Militia, Toebi Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts, Chitral Scouts, Gilgii 
Scouts, Zhob militia and the Mekran Levy Corps. 1 


The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
In India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
is limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry,; artillery, engineer, 
infantry — in which are included railway bat- 
talions,— machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veteri- 
nary Corps. Units: of the Auxiliary Force 1 


are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for ah 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi 
are performed by the Field Companies 
It. E. (A. F. I.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It lias been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period : of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and the university training 
corps units. The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities. They are 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of 15 days in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service. Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 

The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in tire first instance, The number is 
now eighteen and, though the unit establish- 
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ment lias not been completely filled in all cases, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage. Although for the 
present the infantry ami only has been 
created with the addition of the I.T.F. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other army service. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every year he receives one month’s 
periodical training. Members of urban units 
have only a provincial liability, 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded ; but in 1937, a fifth 
one has been added for Bengal. Members 
enrolled for a period of 6 years and train all 
the year round. During his first year every 
man does 32 days’ preliminary training, and 
in every subsequent year 16 days’ periodical 
training. 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
"Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Bulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid ia entirely at the 
discretion of the Billing Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
"Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Billing 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which In a number of 
cases, has already been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be composed of three 
sategories of troops, namely: 

Class A . — Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B . — These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A ; hut they are 
not organised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C . — These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 


The authorized and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the 1st October 1987 
amounted to— ’ 



[Authorized 

1 strength. 

Actual 

strength; 

Artillery 

1,355 


Cavalry 

9,118 

S,375 

Infantry 

38.112 


Camel Corps 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 

466 

450 

tions 

180 

93 

Sappers 

1,014 

89-1 

Transport Corps 

1,545 

1,460 

Grand total . 

51,790 

"~45^50~~ 


Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of corn- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Within recent years several Indians have 
received King’s Commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Boyal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Boyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Boyal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst. A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should, in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding in combatant, duties, and 
acquire at first hand an Intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of th e combatant arms. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
hut Is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 

: The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years’ service; promotion 
beyond this rank is determined by selection. 

Indian Officers.— One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission in the army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways : (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Boyal Military College, Sandhurst or tho Boyal 
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Military Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 
of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned officers of 
Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as jemadar. These 
receive their commissions after training at the 
Boyal Military College or Academy as Cadets 
and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By the be- 
stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who have rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
their being granted the full King’s 

mission. The first two avenues of selection 

tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich. Until 1931, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Boyal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission in the army 
through the Boyal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Boyal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
Units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. The units selected for Indianization 
were: 7th Light Cavalry; 10th Light Cavalry; 2nd 
Bn., Madras Pioneers; 4 /19th Hyderabad Begi- 
ment;5th Boyal Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry ; 1 /7th Bajput Begiment (Q. V. O. L. I.) ; 
l/14thPunjab Begiment;2 /1st Punjab Begiment. 

In 1932 a considerable advance in the Indiani- 
zation of the Army was made by the announce- 
ment that it was intended to Indianize a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade. In 
order to implement this decision, the following 
units have been marked for Indianization : 
3rd Cavalry, 5/2nd Punjab Begiment, 6/6th 
Eajputana Bines, 6/8th Punjab Begiment, 
5/1 0th Baluch Begiment, 6/llth Sikh Begi- 
ment, 4/1 2th Frontier Force Begiment, and 6th 
Boyal Battalion, 13th Frontier Force Bifles, in 
addition to units of Indian Artillery, Engineers, 
etc., together with the usual complement of an- 
cillary services, to make up a complete Division. 
The Indian Begiment of Artillery has been 
farmed on the 15th January 1935 and the first 
ufiit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigade. This brigade is designat- 
ed “A” Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. 

In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian MilitaryAcademy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1932. It 
will provide officers for all arms cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery and signals. The first batch of 
officers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the 1st February 1935, 
Indian Military Academy. — How to 

Improve the quality of candidates for the Indian 
Military Academy at Dehra Dun has reoently 


been. under consideration, A press note was 
i S Q?« d - by ^ defence Department in October, 
m ,' vhlch problem was examined in 
detail, It consisted of a memorandum which 
e +- n pre P ared on the subject by a Committee 
consmtmg of members of both Houses of the 
Central Legislature, and of a careful reply to 
thm memorandum by the Commander-in-Chief, 
*? ,0 J )e J t Cassels - '-Km Committee was 
constituted as a result of a debate which took 
place in the Council of State, during which the 
difl J cu ’ ty obtaining candidates of the 
right type for the Academy had been discussed. 

The members of the Committee prefaced their 
by stating in general terms that 
they did not agree with the policy being followed 
with regard to the Indianization of the Army 
since they thought that the process could be 
speeded up. They then made observations and 
fnff eat I 0ns on various points— as, for example, 
that the provision under certain conditions for a 
refund by parents of part of the cost of training 
ygSS* £® cer l , t00 extensive; that more 
scholarships should ho granted to cadets of the 
Academy by Local Governments ; that the fees 
charged by the Academy should be reduced* 
that passage of the final examination of the 
Prince of Wales’ Boyal Indian Military College 
by students who did not gain admission to the 
Academy should entitle them to admission to 
the Universities; that the activities of the 
University Training Corps should he expanded ■ 
|bat more Indians should be admitted to tile 
Staff College; and_ that the problems created 
by the disparities m age between British and 
Imdian ofheers of similar rank should be favour- 
ably dealt with. 

The Comroander-in-Ohief, in reply, expressed 
gratitude to the Committee for their work and 
for the studied moderation and reasonableness 
of their recommendations. Some of these 
recommendations he accepted, and he under- 
took that others would be fully and sympatheti- 
cally considered, He asked, the Committee not 
to expect starthngresults from the acceptance of 
certain of their recommendations, since the 
process of expanding the field of choice and 
improving the quality and quantity of the 
candidates for cadetships must inevitably be 
gradual, and depend largely on public opinion. 

Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of Instructors for units: — 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers’ School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms Schools (India), at Pachmarhi 
and Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Boyal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Chemical W arfare School, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona, 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, Kirkee. 
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The object of these Schools is to ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant supply 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, provided with a thorough up-to- 
date knowledge of various technical subjects, 
and with the ability to pass on this knowledge. 

Following the procedure adopted at Home, the 
Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were amal- 
gamated in February 1927. Instruction in the 
rifle, light gun, etc., is carried out at Pachmarhi 
and in the machine gun at Ahmed nagar. 

The King George’s Royal Indian Military 
Schools at Jhelum, Jullundur and Ajmere, and 
the Kitchener College, Nowgong, also exist for 
the education of the sons of Indian soldiers with 
a view to their finding a career in the Indian 
Army. The latter at present assists in the train- 
ing of Indian N.C.Os. for promotion to Viceroy s 
Commission. The Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun exists 
for the preliminary education of Indiana who 
desire to qualify for the King’s Commission in 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers.— ] 
Previous to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons this reserve did^ not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the A rmy 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 

The revised Regulations for the A. I. R.O.pub-j 

lishedln 1934 provide that the following gentlemen 
may be granted commissionsin the Reserve : — 

(11 Ex-Officers who, having held King’s commis- 
sion in any Branch of His Majesty’s British Jnc ban 
or Dominion Forces, either naval, mUitary (includ- 
ing the Auxiliary Force (India) and Indian Territo- 
rial Force) Marine or Air, have retired therefrom 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and 
who are resident in India, Burma or Ceylon. 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 
under the Government of India or a local 
Government, whose services can be spared in 
the event of general mobilization being ordered. 

(3) Private gentlemen who arc resident 
in India, Burma or Ceylon. 

Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for 
appointment to the Army in India Kcserve of 
Officers. 

Applicants for Category-Medical (includes 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Medical 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment. 

Dental applicants must possess a qualification 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland nnderthe 
Dentists Acts in force at the time of their 
appointment. 

Applicants for Category- Veterinary must be 
in possession of the diploma H.R.C.V.S. 

The strength of the Reserve on the 1st 
January 1938 was 922. 

The Fighting Races. —The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
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tiohs in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these aud other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
Lahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
still larger proportion to both the eavalry and in- 
fantry. These are drawn both from the north and 
the south of India, as well as from beyond the 
Frontier. They are all excellent fighting men. 
hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldiers 
to all the great powers of India for many hundreds 
of years. As eavalry the Muhammadans are 
perhaps unequalled by any other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms. 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonisnre equally good mountaineers, 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Eajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high caste a nd consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the Held of battle and have established ah 
imperishable record In the war both in Europe 
ana in the East. The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtalc dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bliaratpurand 
repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805. They have 
proved themselves good soldiers on the battlefields 
of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldiers 
found in the hilly districts of the Punjab. They 
fought well in Flanders and in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas of the 
Deccan and the Konlcan, who have revived the re- 
putation held by their race in the days of Shivaji, 
the founder of the Mahratta Empire. It is probable 
that their proved efficiency in war will lead to 
their recruitment in larger numbers in future. 

In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
Sappers and Miners, and done their duty well 
in every campaign in which they have beqn 
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During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non- commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army, 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 

for service in Waziristan. 


Summary of India’s Effort iu the War.— 
In a despatch by the Commander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 
ed, His Excellency gives in it the following 


Effectives, 1937. 


figures showing the extent of India's contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak oi 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for ail bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were, sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus beenl,457,000, of whom 043,000, 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000.* 
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Combatant Services (includes 









Cavalry, Artillery Engineers 










Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Corps) .. 

3,SSS 

116 

52,204 

2,970 

1,18,635 

177 

18,704 

33,111 

II. 

Staff (inclusive of personnel of 






Administrative Services) . . 

597 


43 i 

24 

36 

1,430 

517 


III. 

Military Training Establish- 








rnents (exclusive of personnel 
of Departmental Corps)' . . 

107 


1,367 

11 

82 

62 



TV. 

Educational Establishments . . 

62 


. 174 

49 

89 

500 

244 


V. 

Indian Army Service Corps 








(Numbers taken after deduct- 










ing the numbers included 
in item 11) . . 

419 


570 

279 

13,749 

1,425 

5,900 

6,104 

VI. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps 






( Numbers taken after deduct- 










ing the numbers included in 
item II) 

116 


550 

6 

1,084 

849 

198 

85 

VII. 

Medical Services ( Numbers 








taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) . . 

80S 


747 

603 

4,108 


4,641 

3,335 

VIII. 

Veterinary Services (Numbers 







taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 










II) .. -• .. 

45 

15 

1 4 

121 

543 

48 

/'■ 93 

77 ; 

IX. 

Remount Services ( Numbers 








taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) .. 

29 


13 

9 

149 

273 

'.214 


X. 

Miscellaneous Establishments 







XI. 

(inclusive of Military 

Accounts Department) 

325 

CO 

126 

120: 

590 

5,247 

1,924 

169 

Auxiliary and Territorial 








Eorces (Permanent Esta- 
blishments) . . . . 

114 


224 

27 t 

9 





: .Total.':' 

0,570 

191 

55,187 

4,225 

1,39,074 1 

L0,011 

32,829 

41,887 


* Eor a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, 
Book'’ 1920, on p. 152, etseq. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


A part of the Defence expenditure on the 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Army, Navy and Mili- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from 
India. From the 1st April, 1920, to the 31st 
March, 1927, the accounts were prepared on 
the basis of the rate of 2s. per rupee for the con- 
version of English sterling transaction into 
rupees. From the 1st April, 1927, the accounts 


are being prepared at the standard rate of 1*. 
6 d. per rupee. 

As a rule, the receipts collected by the 
various departments are not set off against 
expenditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
shown separately on the receipts side of the 
budget. This is especially the case with the 
receipts of the Military Departments, whicii 
amount to considerable sums. 

The Provincial Governments incur no 
expenditure for Military purposes. 


— 

1936-30. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 
estimates 
as passed . 

Defence Services — Effective 

Defence Services — Non-effective.. 

Transfer Defence Reserve Fund 

from 

Total ... 

Bupe 

41,37,35 

8,71,78 

9,39 

:es (000 's omitted 
42,19,02 
8,37,17 

91 

•) 

4,284,27 

8,41,90 

1,42,26 

50,1 8,53 

50,57,10 

1 49,83,92 ~ 

Notes. — ( 1) This summary includes the 
cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- 
diture on non-effective services, but does not 
include debt service. 

(2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Government, as also all contributions to the 
Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
included in the above figures. 


ANALYSIS OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE. 

1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
Table 2. 


and England separately 


1936-36. 


1936-37. 


llupees (OOO’s omitted"). " 


India. 

. Standing Army : 

(1) Effective Services: 

Fighting Services .. 

Administrative Services . . 

Manufacturing establishments (including 

stores) .. 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. .. 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 

and animals 

Special Services 
Transportation, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establishments 
and miscellaneous 

Total Effective Services 

(2) Non -effective Services; 

Non-effective charges . . . . 

Auxiliary and Territorial Forces : 

Effective 

Royal Air Force : 

Effective 

Non-effective 

Total : India : 

Effective . . 

Non-effective .. ,. 

Total 


2,72,46 

1,91,88 


1,84,37 


29,81,03 

3,69,50 

58,72 

1,00,94 
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1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 


Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

England. 

(Rupees 

000’s omitted) 


1. Standing Army. 




(1) Effective Services : 

Fighting Seivices 



2,86,17 

Administrative Services 



39,44 

Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores) .. .. 



31,04 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. . . 



9,80 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals .. .. - .. 



81,99 

Special Services 



4,00 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 
ments and miscellaneous 



77,04 

Total Effective Services 



5,29,48 

(2) Non-effective Services 

B. Royal Air Force : 



4,67,55 

Effective 



91,74 

Non-effective . . 



5,24 

Total : England 



10,84,01 

Total Defence Services Expenditure : 




Effective .. .. 

41,77,51 

42,83,05 

42,84,27 

Non-effective . . 

8,89,88 

8,37,54 

8,41,80 

Grand Total 

60,47,39 

51,20,69 

51,26,17 


The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Eorces serving in 
Iadla, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Eorces, educational establish- 
ments in England for Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for service? in India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 


Although a sum of Us. 4401 millions only 
has been allotted in the Budget for 1937-38 to 
meet the net expenditure on Military Services 
Us, 512-0 millions (including receipts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
“ Military Services ” made up of Hi. 404-2 
millions for expenditure in India and Its. 108*4 
millions in England. 

The gross working expenses of military estab- 
lishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army Clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base 
mechanical transport workshops are included 
in the Bulget. 
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Cost of the Army. 


The division of expenditure on Military Engineer Services between India and England is a 
shown below 


— 

1935-36. 

1930-37. 

1937-3S. 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 


(Rupees 

000’s omitted) 



8,47,23 

3,63,57 

3,06,80 


4,40 

5,41 

7,21 

Total 

3,51,72 

3,68,08 

3,74,04 


Cost of the Army. — A Tribunal was set up 
in 1932 to investigate the amount of India’s 
. contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in England of the British troops and 
airmen wlio serve for a part of their time in India. 
The Tribunal has also examined India's counter- 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure. 



The Tribunal was an advisory; body which 
mot in November with instructions to report 
to the Prime Minister. The Chairman was 
Sir Robert Curran, until recently Solicitor- 
General in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Lord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin were nominated 
by His Majesty’s Government, and Sir Shadi Lai, 
Chiof Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman, the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 


The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con- 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in the Report of the Simon Commission, the 
issue bears upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration. One reason for the 
eonnexipn is the heavy burden of the cost of 
defence ‘upon India. Taking the Central and 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
29 per cent, of the total expenditure ; and if the 
Central Government alone is considered it 
amounts to 04 per cent. These calculations take 
account of net receipts only from semi-commer- 
cial undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. 


Capitation payments. — When, after the 
Mutiny, the troops of the East India Company 
were amalgamated with those of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sent to India was fixed. This worked out at 
an avorage annual sum of, roughly, £631,000. 

In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440,000 per annum. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed these amounts 
as full payment, with the effect of writing off 
outstanding War Office claims. In 1890 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7 10s. Meanwhile the 
British forces in India had been substantially 
increased, and the altered rate represented an 
annual expenditure of about £734,000 . A com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Justice Romer 
was appointed in 1907. It hold that the capita- 
tion charge was justified in principle. In the 
following year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 8s., the annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300,000. During the War India met this 
liability as part of her normal military expendi- 
ture, and all extraordinary costs arising from the 
employment of Eorces from India in the various 
theatres of War were mot by the British Ex- 
chequer, in accordance with decisions of 
Parliament. 

The great increases in rates of pay and cost 
of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raised in 1920 to £28 10s. Since 1924 India 
has paid on account each year £1,400,000, 
compared with War Office claims, backed by 
elaborate details which amounted in 1926-28 to 
approximately £4,500,000 and would still exceed 
the provisional payments by about £300,000 
annually. The Government of India has disputed 
the bill. 



The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS. 

The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main acts as 
egards their health for the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 
ol929 : — 


Average 

strength. 

Admissions, 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

66,199 

58,367 

583 

1,980 

57,332 

61,429 

3S5 

2,314 

58,681 

60,515 

408 

749 

60,166 

37,836 

284 

714 

63,139 

37,595 

237 

979 

58,614 

38,569 

246 

879 

57,378 

36,069 

166 

997 

56,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

55,632 

34,666 

149 


56,327 

33,034 

166 

556 

59,827 

38,742 

203 

671 


INDIAN TROOPS. 

The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190. 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 : — 


Eatio per 1,000 of strength. 


Average 

Admis- 

i Deaths. 

Aver- 

age 

Invaiids, cons- 

strength. 

sions. 

1 

tantly 

sick. 

130,261 

71,213 

573 

699 2,662 

204,298 

161,028 

3,435 

4,829 7,792 

216,445 

164,987 

2,124 

4,564 9,265 

175,384 

119,215 

1,782 

3,638 6,031 

147,840 

77,468 

1,014 

2,659 3,639 

143,234 

66,847 

856 

2,328 2,955 

134,742 

57.014 

772 

1,731 2,432 

136,473 

48,691 

547 

1,712 2,053 

135,146 

52,517 

507 

1,569 2,082 

133,200 

47,054 

442 

1,842 1,972 

131,190 

48,739 

372 

1,251 2,034 

154,580 

45,654 

639 

1,431 1,864 
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INDIAN SOLDIERS’ BOABD. 


The Indian Soldiers’ Board is probably the 
most Important and valuable, non-offieial institu- 
tion connected with the Indian Army. It was 
constituted on 7 February 1919, in place of the 
Central Recruiting Board, the purpose of which 
was fulfilled with the end of the War. Its 
object was at the outset to deal with a number 
of post-war problems — the finding of employment 
for soldiers released from the colours, the grant 
of rewards to those who had rendered distin- 
guished service, the relief of the dependents of 
those who had lost their lives in the war and 
of those who were incapacitated for further 
service, the education of soldiers' children and 
the safeguarding of the general interests of 
soldiers and their dependents, all matters de- 
manding immediate and close attention. As 
years passed, the Board had gradually to adjust 
itself to normal peace conditions and it was 
decided to maintain it permanently for a series 
of duties which have from time to time expanded 
and developed. 

The Board is composed of three members of 
H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive Council nominated 
by H. E. the Viceroy, of whom one is President, 
H, E. the Governor of the Punjab, the Defence 
Secretary, the Adjutant-General in India and 
the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, with 
the Auditor-General in India, "as an additional 
member. An Under-Secretary in the Defence 
Department acts as Secretary to the Board, 
in addition to his other duties. The President 
and Members of the Board at the beginning of 
1938 were as follows 

Presibent. — The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, 
k.o.b., k.o.s.i., Finance Member to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Members. — H. E. Sir Hcrbert-William Emer- 
son, G.O.I.B., K.c.s.i., o.b.e., I.o.s., Governor of 
the Punjab ; The Hon’ble Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar, k.o.s.i., Law Member of the Government 
of India ; The Hon’ble Chaudhri Sir Zafrullah 
Khan, k.o.s.i., Commerce and Labour Member 
of the Government of India ; Lieut-General 
Sir Roger Wilson, K.O.B., B.S.O., M.O.; MR. C. 
Macl. G. Ogilvie, o.b.e., i.o.s., Defence Secretary 
to the Government of India ; Mr. A. Howlands, 
H.B.E., Financial Adviser to the Commander-in- 
Chief ; Sir Ernest Burdon, K.O.T.E., O.S.I., I.o.s., 
Auditor-General. 

Secretary.— Mr. J. S. H. Shattock, i.o.s., 
Under-Secretary (Army), Defence Department. 

The Board has its seat at New Delhi/Simla 
and co-ordinates the activities of a large number 
of kindred organizations in the various areas 
from which the bulk of the Indian Army is 
recruited. Under the control of these Provin- 
cial Boards there exists throughout the country 
a network of subordinate organizations, includ- 
ing District Soldiers’ Boards, Tehsil or Taluka 
Committees and other kindred bodies. There 
are Provincial Soldiers’ Boards in Bihar, Bombay, 
Delhi, Kashmir, Mysore, North West Frontier 
Province, Punjab, Kajputana and the United 
Provinces. | 


All District Soldiers’ Boards were in 1931 put 
a uniform footing, with the civil head of the 
District as President and a serving soldier as 
Military Vice-President. The latter was either 
a Recruiting Officer or an Indian Army Officer 
detailed by Army Headquarters — except in the 
North-West Frontier Province where the 
President was a soldier and the Vice-President 
a civilian. Five years’ experience showed the 
organization to need revision if it was to serve 
its purpose in the most efficient manner. It was 
found, for instance, that Boards in areas where 
recruitment had, temporarily at any rate 
stopped began to decline in value through lack 
of attention and that the Military Vice-Presidents 
of Boards, mostly drawn from active batta- 
lions, could not maintain continuity of policy 
because of their frequent changes of station. 
Reorganization was therefore undertaken in 
1936. This was achieved without interference 
in the internal constitution of the Boards. To 
preserve continuity and provide constant supervi- 
sion, it was decided to make Indian Infantry 
Training Battalions and similar units, which 
are not liable to changes of station, responsible 
for providing the Military Vice-Presidents for 
the District Soldiers’ Boards in their neigh- 
bourliood. At the same time full advantage 
was taken of the experience and influence of 
Recruiting Officers, who were appointed addi- 
tional Vice-Presidents of District Soldiers’ 
Boards in their Recruiting areas.. Funds were 
made available for the allotment of travelling 
allowances to Military Vice-Presidents of 
Boards in the Punjab, U. P. ( Delhi, Bombay and 
the Central Provinces, to tour their districts 
or to sanction allowances to members touring on 
Soldiers’ Board business. 

The whole organization shortly after its 
revision improved out of all recognition. The 
District Soldiers’ Boards revived and the greatest 
importance is attached to an indirect result of 
this improvement, namely, the increase in the 
prestige of the ex-soldier among his fellow 
citizens and its enhancement, a fact particularly 
gratifying in those areas where recruitment is 
not now being carried on. 

The following are the objects and duties of the 
District Soldiers’ Boards - 

(а) Constantly to endeavour to promote and 

maintain a feeling of good-will between 
the civilian and military classes ; 

(б) To give all possible assistance to the 

President of the Board in his capacity 
as head of the district in all administra- 
tive matters connected with the ex- 
soldier or his family ; 

(c) To demonstrate the benefit of and so 
promote the desire for mutual co- 
operation between ex-soldiers and 
civilian officials ; 
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(d) To represent and explain to the civil 
authorities all matters of particular 
moment to ex-soldiers that require the 
attention of the local administration > 

(A Generally to watch over the welfare of the 
ex-soldier and his family, and the in- 
terests of serving soldiers absent with 
their units. 

As regards item (e), quoted above, the func- 
tion of the Board and corresponding organiza- 
tions cover a wide range and some of their main 
tasks are enumerated below : — • 

(a) To circulate information regarding the 
educational concessions available for 
soldiers’ children ; 

(jb) To communicate information regarding 
employment, facilities for training for 
civilian vocations and concessions open 
to discharged men, and to maintain 
registers of ex-Boldlers desirous of 
obtaining employment ; 

(c) To ascertain and intimate the where- 

abouts of an absent soldier to his 
dependents and to commnnicate to him 
news of all important matters affecting 
his family’s welfares ; 

(d) To procure legal advice in the case of a 

law suit against an absent soldier 
where there is no male member of his 
family capable of protecting his 
interests ; 

(0) To assist an absent soldier’s family in the 
event of disease or famine; 

(/) To assist ex-soldiers and their depen- 
dants in securing medals, pensions, 
arrears of pay, etc. ; 

(g) To keep a watch on the adequacy of the 

number of pension-paying branch post 
offices, especially in hilly districts, and, 
if and when there is a need for more 
such offices, to bring the fact to 
notice ; 

( h ) To investigate eases of ex-soldiers inva- 

lided out of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases such as tuberculosis, 
leprosy, diabetes, etc., and to report 


them to the Provincial Branch of the 
Indian Bed Cross Society for medical 
assistance ; 

(i) To investigate applications for relief 
from the various military charitable 
funds. 

Another leading development has been the 
institution of the " Welfare Scheme,” the 
foundation of which is the network of District 
Soldiers’ Boards, etc., acting under the orders 
of Provincial Soldiers’ Boards, which have been 
created in all areas from which the Indian Army 
obtains recruits in any number, for the purpose 
of ensuring that the home interests of Indian 
soldiers and their dependents are specially 
looked after. The Board in 1936 allotted as an 
experimental measure Rs. 100 a year for three 
years for the promotion of schemes of Rural 
Reconstruction in military villages in the 
Punjab. 

One of the most important functions of the 
Provincial and District Soldiers’ Boards is to 
find employment for ex-soldiers. The Govern- 
ment of India and Local Governments and 
Administrations have accepted the principle 
that preferential treatment should he accorded 
to ex-soldiers in this respect and as a result 
employment under Government was found for 
76,639 individuals between the years 1922 and 
1936. The Board especially appeals to private 
employers to assist as far as they can by engag- 
ing ex-soldiers. The Recruiting Officers at 
Delhi, Rawalpindi, Lahore, .Tullunder, Lucknow, 
Ajmer, Poona, Peshawar and Kohat can supply 
reliable Indian ex-soldiers for most kinds of civil 
employment, especially guards of all descrip- 
tions, motor drivers, peons, chaprasis, drill and 
physical training instructors, rough-riders and 
polo orderlies. (Personal servants cannot be 
supplied). Applications should be sent to any 
of the above officers. Employers should, when 
applying for labour, furnish particulars as to 
wages, quarters, etc., and state the length of 
time the appointment can be held open. The 
various district soldiers’ hoards also maintain 
lists of reliable ex-soldiers desirous of employ- 
ment in their own districts. In their case 
applications should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Board. 

The Board on 31 December 1922 had the 
residue of the war fund, known as the Imperial 
Indian War Relief Bund, handed over to it. 
This formed the nucleus of its finances. The 
latter have since been husbanded with great 
success. The face value of the securities consti- 
tuting the fund amounted on 31 March 1937 to 
Rs. 17,19,700, hearing an annual interest of 
Rs. 60,189-8-0, as against Rs. 16,99,700 bearing 
an annual interest of Rs. 59,489-8-0 on the 31st 
March 1936. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tli? announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
In 1011, that, in future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following :- 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
120th Baluchis, — On 31st October 1914, at 
Hollebekc, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. 

Naick Barwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal 
Rifles,— Box great gallantry on the night of 
the 2;ird-24th November, 1914 near Festubert, 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of onr tren- 
ches, and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe tire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
55th Coke’s Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 2Cth 
April 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Officers were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry eight British and 
Indian 0 Hirers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Iiulbir Thapa,23rd Gurkha Rifles. 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trenehes south of Mauquis-| 
sart. When himself wounded, on the 25th Sept- 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the 
first line German trench, and though urged by : 
the British soldier to save himself, he remained 
with him all day and night. In the early morn- 
ing of tho 26th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire. 

Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lain, 
41sb Dogras. — Finding a British Officer of; 
another regiment lying close to the enemy i 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter] 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direction, but Lance-Naick Lala insisted 


on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl 'back with him on his back at once. When 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the Wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.- 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who Was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up tire 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance and brought the officer into safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Bunjabis.— For 
mo3t conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gun section in an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap in our new line with- 
in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-handed after all his 'men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualties. 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
But for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Caval- 
ry.— For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages | 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters , a distance of 1£ miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time in deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion I 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot. ( 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rd Gurkha j 
Rifles— For conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter ! 
contempt of danger during an attack. He with J 
a few other men succeeded, under interne fire, ] 

in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order I 

to engage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to offieere and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action 
No. 1 of the Lewis gun party opened fireand was 
shot immediately. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man ; 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown athim 
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machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle. 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 


*nd heavy fire from both Hanks, he opened fire 
»nd knocked out the enemy machine gun crew, 
mien switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
«ad riflemen in front of him, he silenced their' 

« re He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
Greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
jay and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
dose to him. He displayed throughout a very 
Ugh standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers, 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
tiiat the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
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Gulf. By 1913 the position of the East Indies 
squadron had considerably improved. The 
battleship Swiftsure had taken the place of the 
second class cruiser which had been a flagship, 
and another second class cruiser replaced the 
Perseus. 


Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 23th Punjabis. — For 
devotion and bravery “ quite beyond all 
praise” in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
1 while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded them with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after he was exhausted through three hours’ 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
kaown as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natural- 
ly Varied in strength from time to time. 
In 1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1900, it consisted of two se- 
cond class and two third class cruisers, and re- 
mained at this strength until 1910 : when one 
second class cruiser was withdrawn and two 
smallei vessels substituted, and three cruisers 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist 
in the suppression of the arms traffic in the 


The present composition of the East 
Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows: — 

“ Norfolk ” (Flag), Cruiser, 9,850 tone ; 

" Emerald,” Cruiser, 7,550 tons ; “Enterprise,” 
Cruiser, 7,580 tons ; Escort Vessels '** Shoreham,” 

“ Bideford, ” “ Fowey,” and “Deptford.” 

India's Naval Expenditure. 

From TSG0 onwards India paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Govern- 
ment in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under arrangements which 
dates from 1 399-7 the subsid y oi £100,000 a year was paid towards the upkeep of certain ships 
of the East India Squadron, which were not to be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. India’s total naval expenditure is under half a 
million pounds annually. In 1938 India’s contribution to the British Government was drop- 
ped on the understanding that the Royal Indian Navy' would maintain six modern Escort 
vessels and be responsible for India’s coast defence. The contribution was added to India’s 
Naval budget. 

The question of a new distribution of the burden of the coat of Imperial Naval Defence was 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in London in October — November 1926. The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed. 

The Royal Indian Navy consists of a Depot Ship, 4 Escort vessels. 2 Patrol vessels and a > 
Survey vessel. 

ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


_ India) traces its 

. -3 far back as 1612 when the East India 

Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 


the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiandor), were despatched, from England 
in 1612 under Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 


Royal Indian Navy. 


The periods and titles have been as follows:— 


Hon. E. I. Co. 'a Marine 
Bombay ;; 

Indian Navy ;; 
Bombay Maxine 
H. M. Indian Marine . . 
Royal Indian Marine . , 
Royal Indian Navy . . 


, 1012—1686 
. 1686—1830 

. 1830—1863 

. 1863—1877 
. 1877—1892 


India's Naval Force has always been most 
closely connected with Bombay, and in 1668 
when tlie E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
Was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine 
Establishments were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Flag Officer 
Commanding. 

During the War 1914-1918 Boyal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 
" DUffFEEIN,” “ Haudinge,” “ Nobthbrook,’’ 
“LAWRBNOE," “ DiXHOCSIE ” and “ Mxnxo” 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and In Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 
respectively for these and other duties. 

Reorganisation Schemes. — After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet, lord Jeilicoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted. 

Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the R.I.M. was not included in 
their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mended that the R. I. M. should be reorganised 
as a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
R.I.M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment. 

The R.I.M. then fell upon hard times; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the local Governments having to 


defray the cost of the work of R. I. M. ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 

A Combatant Service- — Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
linson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 


To effect this change in the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip- 
line Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State in India. 

In February 1928, the Bill was introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote. In February 
1934, the Bill was re-introduced to the As- 
sembly with certain minor amendments but in 
response to a plea for circulation, the Govern- 
ment circulated the Bill. 

In August, tlie Bill was re-introduced and 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State. 
On 2nd October 1934 the Royal Indian Navy 
was inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in Bombay. 

The Royal Indian Marine which had ren- 
dered, sterling service to India and the Empire 
in peace and war then ceased to exist. 

The Royal Indian Navy which has been 
evolved from the late Royal Indian Marine is 
one of the Empire’s Naval Forces and is under 
the command of a Flag Officer of the Royal 
Navy. Its work in addition to training its 
personnel for war, e.g., minesweeping, gunnery, 
communications, etc., includes fishery pro- 
tection in the Bay of Bengal and other Naval 
duties. A close liaison is maintained between 
the Royal Indian Navy and the East Indies 
Squadron. 
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Personnel, 1936. 
Headquarters Starr. 


Has Officer Commanding, Royal 
Navy and P.S.T.O., East Indies 


Naval Secretary 
Flag Lieutenant 


. . Bear-Admiral H. Fitzlierbert, c.B,, C.u.G. 

. . Paymaster Commander M. H. Elliott, m.b.e., r.n, 
. , Lieut.-Comdr. St. J. A. D. Garniss, r.i.n. 


Chief of the Staff 


Captain T. M. S. Milne-Henderson, O.B.E., R.I.N., 


Captain Superintendent 
Engineer Captain 
Staff Officer (Operations) 

Staff Officer (Plans) 

Commander of the Dockyard 
Squadron Signal Officer 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Manager, Engineering Department 
Manager, Construction Department 
1st Assistant to M. E. D. 

2 nd Assistant to M. E. D. 

Naval Store Officer 
Financial Adviser 
Chief Superintendent 


Captain C. J. Nicoll, D.S.C., R.i.N. 

Engineer Captain G. L. Annett, R.I.N., J.P. 
Commander P. A. Mare, r.i.n. 

Commander J. T. S. Hall, r.i.n. 

Commander H. V. Banfleld, r.i.n. 

Lieut.-Comdr. M. H. St. L. Nott, O.B.E., R.I.N. 
Lient. K. Durston, r.i.n. 

Engineer Commander P. B. Wale, iu.n. 

Engineer Lieut.-Comdr. G. W. CJnderdown, R.I.N 
Engineer Lieut. G. W. A. Burgess, R.I.N. 

Engineer Lieut. E. D. Eord, R.I.N. 

J. A. B. Hawes, Esq. O.b.e. 

It. Jagannathan, Esq., m.a„ B.t. 

V. G. Rose, Esq. 


SEA TRANSPORT STAFF. 


Divisional Sea Transport Officer, Bombay 
Asst. Sea Transport Officer 
Sea Transport Officer, Karachi 


Commander H. C. Beauchamp, r.i.n, 
Lieut.-Comdr. A. H, Watt,R.i.N. 
Lieut.-Comdr. F. F. W. Harvey, e.i.n. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


Constructor .. .. 

Assistant Constructor 
Electrical Engineer . . 
Assistant Naval Store Officer 


E. J. Underhay, Esq. (On leave.) 
Vacant. 

N. T. Patterson, Esq. 

F-. Hearn, Esq. 


Captains .. , . .. ... .. 8 

Commanders . . ... .. .,18 

Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, , . 

and Sub-Lieutenants . . . . . . 60 

Engineer-Captain .. .. .. .. 

Engineer-Commanders . . 
Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Engineor-Sub- 
Lieutenants . . 


Warrant Officers. 

Gunners and Boatswains . . .. .. 17 

Signal Boatswains. . .. .. .. 2 

Warrant Telegraphists .. •• 0 

Warrant Mechanicians > • .. .. 2 

Schoolmasters ( W arrant Bank) . . 4 

Warrant Writers . . .. .. . • 10 
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Who are recruited, in the 
equal proportions. 


Petty Officers and Men 

main, from the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab, in almost 
Ships, 


Standard Displacement. 


Escort Vessel 

. , H. M. I. S. Clive 

„ 1,737 .30 tons . 

1,700 Horse Power. 

„ „ 

Cornwallis 

.. 1,405 „ . 

2,500 „ 

» » 

„ Hindustan 

.. 1,190 „ . 

2,000 S. H. P. 

„ ,. 

. . „ Lawrence 

.. 1,134.20 ;; . 

1,900 Horse Power. 

» „ 

„ Indus 

.. 1,190 ., . 

2,000 S.H. P, 

Surveying Vessel 

. . „ Investigator 

.. „ Dalhousie 

.. „ Pathan 

.. 1,626.25 . 

1,137.6 Horse Power, 

Patrol Vessel 

. . 665 . 

3,500 S. H. P. 


In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers 
service launches, target towing tags, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi. 


Dockyards. 

There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 

Medical Staff. 

Medical Officer, G. D. Gripper, r.a.m.c. 

Officer in Medical Charge of Dispensary. 
Assistant Surgeon P. E. D’Mellow,i.M.D. 

R. l, N . Warrant Officers . 

Officer-in-charge, Dockyard Police Force, 
Gunner P. O’Hara, R.i.N. 

Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain 
D. Milne r.i.N. 

Appointments, 

In addition to tire regular appointments in 
the ships o£ the Royal Indian Navy, and in 
H. M. I. N. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Navy: — 

Bombay. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Bombay District ; Senior Nautical 
Surveyor, Junior Nautical Surveyor, Mercantile 


Mariue Department, Bombay District, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th Engineer and Ship Surveyors. 

Calcutta. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District ; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4tlr and 5th Engineers and. Ship Surveyors. 

Madras. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Karachi. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District. 

Aden. 

Port Officer. 

Chittagong, 

Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Port Blair. 

Engineer and Harbour Master. 


Agriculture. 


The agriculture of the sub-continent of India, 
its wide range of physical and climatological 
conditions, varies considerably m character 
scope. There is scarcely any cultivated 
mm of the temperate, sub-temperate or tropical 
rones which cannot be grown in some part of 
Hi is vast country from the warm, linmid coast- 
lmds to 'the perennially temperate altitudes 
of its mountain ranges. Even m the plains, 
the cultivation of the common crops of temperate 
mi intries is practised during the cold weather 
smson while more truly tropical crops are 
crown in the same areas during summer. Fur- 
ther variations in agricultural practice are to 
he found in the irrigated and non-irrigated tracts. 

The total area of culturahle land in India, 
fveluding a forest area of 83 million acres, 
is about 450 million acres. The total gross 
01 r 1 roa, sown annually, approximates to 
m; million acres. Of this vast area of cultiva- 1 
don, no less than 244 million acres are under 
.■ureal and pulse crops of all kinds, which supply 
food and fodder for India’s human population 
of 338 million and her animal population of 
310 million head of cattle, sheep and goats. 

In Indian agriculture, the dominant climato- 
logical factor is the monsoon and, in most parts 
of the country, the total annual rainfall is 
•■ • precipitated between the months of June and 
October The winter and early summer months 
wo generally dry and high temperatures prevail 
in the months of March to June, prior to the 
break of the monsoon rains. Thus the agricultural 
season is naturally divided into two main sub- 
divisions, the Khar if season of the monsoon and 
the Itabi season of the cold weather. Each of 
these seasons lias its own distinctive crops. The 
greater part of the Indo-Gangetie plain and the 
northern tracts, of the . Peninsula are served 
by the main monsoon which falls between 
Jure and October. '.During these months 
the' average rainfall for the whole of India 
is about 40 inches, varying from 15 (or less) 
to 50 inches in the main cultivated tracts. 
Bainfall in the cold weather season between 
December and March is generally not more 
than 2 to 4 inches. In the south of India, 
which includes most of the Madras Province 
and the bulk of the territories of the two large 
Indian States of Hyderabad and Mysore, the 
climatic and rainfall conditions are different. 
The bulk of the rainfall in this area ls received 
from the North-East monsoon and falls during 
the period October to February, Conditions 
are more truly tropical, especially on the West 
coast and the sub-division of the agricultural 
season into Kharif and Itabi can hardly be said 
. to exist. 

In South India, rice and millets are the main 
food crops. Rice, millets, maize, hot weather: 
pulses and oilseeds are the principal food crops 
of the monsoon season, in the northern parts 
of the Peninsula, with cotton, jute and ground- 
nuts as the main cash crops. Sugarcane is 
grown as a whole year crop in both North and 
South India. 

Soils. — Four main soil types can be recog- 
nised in India, viz., (1) the red soils derived , 
from rocks of the Archrnn system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the : South-East 


of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
khand. The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important. (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Gangetie Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Rajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
Iatcrite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burma. 

The great alluvial plains are characterised by 

se of cultivation and rapid response to irriga- 
tion and manuring; broadly speaking there 
are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured. The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings ; of these the 
regur soils are the most valuable. 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT. 

Finance- — In India, fanning is carried on 
with tlio minimum of capital and there is prac- 
tically no outlay on buildings, fencing and 
agricultural machinery. The cultivators are for 
the most part illiterate and agricultural Indebted- 
ness is high and rates of interest on loans are 
heavy. During the past twenty years, very 
much progress has been made by the co-operative 
credit movement in many Provinces. In recent 
years of depressed agricultural prices however, 
it has been found necessary to supplement 
co-operative credit by the development of 
non-credit activities, e.g., purchase and sale 
societies, “ better-farming ’’ societies, etc. Such 
societies have proved of great value to the 
cultivators and, in combination with measures 
for debt redemption, etc., will contribute largely 
to improvement in the economic condition of 
the agriculturists. 

Livestock, — Practically all cultivation in 
India is done by bullocks and the efficiency 
and capacity of these in different districts varies 
considerably. The best types in common use 
are capable of handling what would be consider ed 
as light single-horse implements in Europe. 
Bullock power is also used for raising water 
from wells for field irrigation, for driving the 
chaffcntter and the sugarcane crusher and for 
treading out the grain in the treshing yard. 
Although in many districts the bullock cart 
is rapidly being supplanted by the motor- 
bus as the commonest means of human transport, 
the great bulk of agricultural produce is still 
taken to market In bullock cart's. In general, 
the Indian cultivator cares well for his draught 
bullocks which, in most cases, constitute the 
most important part of his moveable property. 

Implements— -In general, cultivating imple- 
ments are few and simple and remarkably 
well suited for the tillage operations for which 
they have been evolved. The ploughs are 
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usually of wood, tipped with an iron or steel 
point, and stir rather than invert the soil. 
Iron ploughs are also extensively used in some 
j v districts but the demand lias decreased on 

account of recent agricultural depression and the 
consequent decline in the prices of agricultural 
produce. A heavy wooden beam is commonly 
employed to serve the combined purposes of 
i roller/ clod-crusher and soil-compactor. In the 

black cotton soil areas, the bakhar, a simple 
type of broad-bladed harrow, is in general use. 
In many Provinces, seed drills or seed tubes are 
utilised for drilling the crops in rows to facilitate 
inter-cultivation. In less advanced tracts, the 
seed is merely broadcast and ploughed into the 
soil. There is a great variety of hand implements 
to be found throughout the country, most of 
which are simple, cheap and efficient under 
local conditions. Practically no harvesting 
machinery is in use, the crops being cut or 
gathered 'by hand and threshed — in the case 
of grain crops — under the feet of bullocks, 
k Cereal crops are winnowed by the agency of 

a : the wind although cheap mechanical winnowing 

■' machines, designed by agricultural engineers, 

■ are receiving attention from the more advanced 

■ cultivators. With reference to the introduction 

® of improved agricultural implements, it is 

». calculated that the Agricultural Departments 

sold 28,655 improved ploughs, 32,385 fodder 
cutters, 3,614 iron cane mills and about 15,000 
other types of better implements to the cultiva- 
tors in 1035-36. Work on mechanical cultiva- 
te 4, tion is still largely in an experimental stage 

; - j, though tractor ploughing has proved very 

j ' effective in the eradication of deep-rooted weeds 

in the United Provinces, Bombay and certain 
‘ Indian States. One notable development of j 

recent years in connection with agricultural 
implements is the large extent to which improved 
- ...» types are now being manufactiired and sold 

by village craftsmen. 

Cultivation and Tillage. — The improve- 
ment of the ordinary cultivation and tillage 
methods in common use in India offers by far 1 
the widest field for increasing the yields of 
field crops and, consequently, the profits of 
the agriculturists. In many parts of India, 
cultivation is decidedly good but, particularly 
in the non-irrigated tracts and in areas liable 
to failure of rainfall, there is much room for 
improvement. In this connection, the research 
work on dry-farming methods, which is being 
conducted in Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad 
under the auspices of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Iteseareh, is of very great import- 
ance. 

Two economic factors which tend to keep 
down the standard of cultivation in many 
Provinces of India are the fragmentation and 
sub-division of holdings, resulting from Indian 
laws of inheritance, and certain systems of 
land tenure whereby the cultivator, as a 
tenant, lias no interest in permanent improve- 
ment of his holding. In addition, the agricul- ' 
turists rarely live on their lands but congregate 
in villages for mutual protection. Efforts are 
now being made in many Provinces to eliminate 
these factors, which contribute to a low standard 
of cultivation, but progress in this direction 
must necessarily bo slow. j 


The main object of tillage methods for rabi 
i.e., cold-weather, crops is the conservation 
of soil moisture and tile preparation of a good 
seed-bed to ensure germination of seed. To 
achieve these objects, the land is given repeated 
shallow pioughings or harrowings, which pro- 
duce a surface mulch over a moist sub-soil. For 
kliarif, i.e., hot- weather, crops, the preliminary 
cultivation of the fields is usually much less 
thorough as sowings must commence as soon 
as the rains break. The practice of drilling 
the crops in rows is rapidly supplanting the 
old method of broadcasting in many tracts 
The former method permits the intercultivation 
of the crops by bullock implements and greatly 
reduces the cost of weeding. Harvesting is 
generally clone by hand implements, e.g., the 
sickle, and very little wastage occurs ’in the 
processes. The work of the Agricultural 
Departments in India in connection with the 
improvement of cultivation find tillage is largely 
concentrated upon (a) the demonstration of 
better methods on the actual lands of the 
cultivators and (5) research work on the improve- 
ment of indigenous agricultural implements 
and the distribution and extension of such 
improved types in the rural areas. The use 
of tractor outfits for mechanical cultivation 
is still largely limited to largo estates and, 
in certain tracts, to such specific purposes as 
the eradication of deep-rooted weeds, where the 
work is done on a contract basis by private 
agencies. 

Irrigation. — The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rabi crops, 
places a very definite limit on the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops, 
Some other crops, e.g., sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water- 
ing. With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Northern India is 
doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whilst in the great, canal colonies 
and in Sind barren desert has become fertile 
land. The Indian canal system is by far the 
largest in the world. Of the total cultivated 
area of 280 million acres, no less than 60 million 
are annually irrigated from one source or 
another. Of this area, 30 million acres arc 
irrigated from canals, 15 million from wells 
and 15 million from tanks and other sources. 
In 1032-33 the total length of the main 
and branch canals and distributaries amount- 
ed to some 75,000 miles irrgating an 
area of 33 million acres, and the value 
of crops irrigated from Government works 
was estimated at about 87 crorcs. The 
protective effect of the canals in many areas is no 
less important than the enhanced yield. Protec- 
tiveirrigation works have made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious in many districts. The 
Indian canals are of two types — perennial and 
Inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible. The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
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water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given. 


The Madras, Bombay and Sind Provinces 
possess some of the most spectacular irrigation 
schemes in the world. The Cauvery-Mettur irri- 
gation system inaugurated in 1934 is considered 
to be the biggest in the British Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir in the 
world, with a storage capacity of 93,500 million 
cubic feet. This project, together with the 
Kanniambadi project in Mysore, is said to 
bring into productive use about 80 per cent, 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
as a great moderator of floods. The Wilson Dam 
at Bhandardara, impounding 272 feet of water, 
is far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukkur Barrage in Sind across the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 


About one quarter of the total irrigation 
of the country is got from lifting water 
from wells ranging in depth from a few 
feet to over fifty feet. Their numbers have 
greatly increased in recent years largely 
through Government advances for their 
construction. The recurring cost of this form 
of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 


All agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery. Efficient types of water lifts are 
rapidly replacing the old-fashioned mhotea. 


Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year. 
Often the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub-soil water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation. 


Manures and Manuring. — The great 

bulk of Indian soils are deficient in organic 
matter. In other agricultural countries of the 
world, this want is usually met by the return of 
farmyard manure to the land or by the use of 
composts made from crop residues and similar 
waste organic materials. In India, however, 
cattle dung is largely utilised for village fuel 
and the practice of composting is only being 
slowly developed. The cultivation of green 
manure crops is making headway, especially 
in the irrigated tracts, and many Provincial 
Governments allow concessions to encourage 
their extension. The use of certain oil-cakes, 
especially castor cake, is on the increase and 
this method of manuring is now common with 
valuable crops such as sugarcane and tobacco. 
With regard to artificial fertilisers, nitrogenous 
organic manures, e.g., ammonium sulphate and I 


nitrate of soda, are being extended in use 
through the efforts of departmental and private, 
agencies. The approximate consumption of 
ammonium sulphate in 1935-36 was 57,164 
tons as compared with 51,649 tons in 1934-35. 
Imports of phosphatic manures amount to 
about 14,000 tons annually and of potash 
manures, 4,000 tons. In addition, quite ap- 
preciable quantities of such fertilisers are 
produced and used in India. The general 
fall in the prices of all agricultural commodities 
since 1929 lias undoubtedly hindred the wider 
use of artificial fertilisers which are mostly 
confined to irrigated areas and the planting 
industries. 

Hlce. 1 — Rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, and on an average, occupies about 
35% of the total cultivated area. It prepon- 
derates in the wetter parts of the country, viz,, in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras, 
The area fluctuates slightly around 80 million 
acres and the yield is about 30 million tons. The 
crop requires for its proper maturing a moist 
climate with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous differing greatly in qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
I monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in low-lying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil Is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
Is worked into a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted either singly or in small 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants each 
and are simply pushed into the mud at distances 
of 6 to 12 inches apart. Either by bunding 
to retain rainfall or by artificial irrigation, 
the details varying with locality, the rice fields 
are kept more or less under water until the 
crop shows signs of ripening. The area under 
improved varieties of rice distributed by the 
agricultural departments is now well over 3.5 
million acres. A scheme for the ; intensification 
of research on rice in all the principalrice-growing 
provinces financed by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research and the Empire Marketing 
Board is in progress. A Standing Committee 
on Rice, consisting of forty-five members, 
has been constituted by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research on the lines recom- 
mended by the Crop Planning Conference, 1934. 

India (excluding Burma) consumes more rice 
than she produces, the balance in the past 
having been provided almost entirely by Burma. 
Imports in 1935-36 were approximately 2.10 
lakhs of tons, mainly from Siam and French 
Indo-China. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn, in India. 
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This crop occupies, on an average, about 10 
per cent, of the total cultivated area in the 
country. The majority of the varieties grown 
belong to the species 'Tritieium vulgnre. Indian 
wheats are generally white, fed and amber 
coloured and are mostly classed as soft from a 
commercial point of view. As seen in local mar- 
kets Indian wheats frequently contain appreci- 
able quantities of other grains and even of extra- 
neous matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. "Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst theip- 
The largest wheat acreage of recent yeaTS was 
that of 1933-34, namely, 36 million acres, 
but the yield did not come up to the record 
harvest of 1930 which exceeded 10| million 
tons. Recent crops have averaged 91- million 
tons per annum which is only slightly, 
if anything, above internal requirements. 
Exports of wheat amounted to 197,000 tons in 
1930-31 after which year, they were nominal 
for some time but, owing to favourable world 
parity, and the protection afforded by the 
import, duty on foreign wheats, have recommen- 
ced. In 1936-36, 29,000 tons w'ere exported 
from India. "With the development of irrigation 
from the Lloyd Barrage Canal in Sind and 
in the newer Punjab Canal Colonics a further 
increase in wheat production is practically 
certain and, although the internal consumption 
of wheat will increase with the growth of 
population, there is likely to be a greater 
exportable surplus in the not distant future. 
The crop is generally grown after a sum- 
mer fallow and, except in irrigated tracts, 
depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
moisture from the previous monsoon. Rains 
in January and February are generally beneficial 
hut an excess of rainfall in these months usually 
produces rust with a diminution of the yield. 
On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings are generally 
given. The crop is generally harvested in March 
and April and the threshing and winnowing go 
on up till the end of May. The total area under 
improved varieties of wheat Is now 7 million 
acres. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research has recently appointed two Standing 
Committees to advise on problems connected 
with rice and wheat. 

The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important groups of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The vaiieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar {Sorghum 
vulgar e) the great millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet ( Pennisetxm typhoidevm) which, 
between them, occupy about 50 million acres 
annually. Generally speaking the jowars require 
better land than the. bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat. The crop is generally 
sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
It is often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arkar (Oajarnu indicus — pigeon pea) i 


and other crops, and is commonly roVit ed with 
cotton. The subsidiary crops are harvested as 
they ripen either before the millet is harvested 
or afterwards. In some provinces mb i juar 
is also an important crop. The produce is 
consumed in the country. 

Pulses. — Pulses are commonly grown through- 
out India in great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. Tire yields on the 
Whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. The principal pulses are Arhar ( Oajanus 
indicus), gram ( Gicer arietinum), various species 
of Phaseolus and Pisum. 

Cotton. — Is one of the most important 
commercial crops in India and, despite the 
recent sharp fall in quantities and value due 
to trade depression and other economic causes 
it still retains a most prominent position in the 
list of exports. The average area under cotton 
in the quinquennium, ending 1929-30 was 26,2 
million acres and the average yield, 5.6 million 
bales. During the five year period ending 
1935-36, the average annual acreage has decreas- 
ed to about 23 . 7 million acres and the average 
yield to 4.9 million hales. In 1937-38, the 
estimated area is approximately 25.3 million 
acres with a yield of 5.4 million bales. The 
area under improved varieties of cotton is 
now estimated to be about 5,047,000 acres 
The annual consumption of Indian cotton in 
Indian mills in 1935-36 amounted to 2,677,596 
bales. The principal export is of short staple 
cotton of ■§' staple but there is also in normal: 
years an export of Indian medium to 1-1/16' 
staple cottons such as Punjab/American and 
Karunganni. There is no Indian cotton belt : 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Madras, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces all have important cotton tracts 
producing distinct types. Sowing and har- 
vesting seasons are equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to May and June. Yields vary greatly ; in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded, whilst 
in the poorest unirrigated tracts 60 lbs. per acre 
is a good crop. Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the agricultural departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts. 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressing Factories Act, the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act, the C. P. Cotton Markets 
Act and the Madras (commercial crops) Market 
Act have all been passed at the instance of the 
[Committee and are doing much to check adul- 1 
I teration and promote better marketing. In 
certain provinces legislation has been enacted, 
or is under consideration, with the aim of 
preventing the growing of very inferior varieties 
and of stopping certain malpractices which 
affect the quality and reputation of Indian cotton, 
Agricultural departments have continued their 
campaign of cotton improvement apart from, 
improvements in methods of cultivation. 


Exports. — The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 
6 fiscal years (ending March 31st) were as follows 
(in thousands of bales of 400 lbs. each) : — 


Countries 

1933- 

34. 

1934- 

35. 

1935- 

36. 

1930- 

37. 

1937- 
3S. to 
28-2-38 

United 

Kingdom 

342 

347 

456 

601 

346 

Other parts 
of the Bri- 
tish Em- 
pire. 

3 

6 

12 

14 


japan 

1,022 

2,011 

1,759 

2,427 

1,250 

Italy . . 

261 

278 

154 

165 

150 

Prance . . 

163 

148 

166 

155 

80 

China (ex- 
clusive of 
Hon g- 
Kong, etc;) 

337 

142 

109 

72 

t 58 

Belgium .. 

145 

153 

225 

311 

182 

Spain 

61 

60 

67 

26 


Germany., 

247 

153 

263 

214 

158 

Other 

countries. 

159 

148 

185 

284 

243 


Japan is the most important buyer, and 
by virtue of an agreement between the 
Governments of India and Japan which will 
have effect up to the 31st March 1940, for] 
a million bales of raw cotton taken by Jaj 
British India will import 283 million yard 
Japanese pieeegoods. 

Sugarcane.— India, until recently a large 
importer of sugar, is one of the most impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world. 
The area in 1930-37 is estimated to be 4,141,000 
acres as against a quinquennial average of 
3,546,000 acres for the five year period ending 
1935-36, The crop is mostly grown in the sub- 
montane tracts of Northern India, more than 
half the area being in the United Provinces. 
The indigenous hard, thin, lowauerose canes 
have now largely been replaced by seedling 
canes of high quality mainly the productions of 
the Imperial Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coim- 
batore. Tho total area under improved varie- 
ties of cane in India in 1935-36 was estimated 
to be 3,071,000 acres representing 74 per cent, 
of the total cane area in the country as against 
87 per cent, in the previous year. In the 
United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa improved 
canes occupy more than 80 per cent, of the 
area. The effect of the improved varieties is 
clear from the fact that, while the area under 
cane in India in 1985-36 (4.01 million acres) 
represents only an advance of 34.3 per cent, 
over the quinquennial average the yield (5.91 
million tons expressed as gur) represents an 
increase of 51 per cent. The protection afforded 
by the Sugar Industry Protection Act of 1932 


has given a stimulus to the production of sugar 
by modem methods. The production of sugar 
direct from cane in India during the season 
1935-36 totalled 912,100 tons as against 578,115 
tons in 1934-35. The average extraction for 
the whole of India shows a very substantial 
increase, the figure being 9.29 per cent, for 
1935-36 as against 8.66 per cent, for 1934-35. 
Of the total production of sugar refined from 
gur in 1935, 35,528 tons were manufactured 
by ^factories which are purely refineries while 
3,575 tons were made by cane factories equipped 
with auxiliary refining plant. Imports of 
sugar of all sorts during 1935-36 was 201,200 
tons as compared with 223,000 tons in 1934-35 
and 901,200 tons in 1930-31. It is expected 
that within a few years India will not only 
provide her own requirements of sugar but will 
have a surplus for export. 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act of 1934 has 
imposed an excise duty of 10 as, per cent, on 
Kliandasari and Re. 1-5-0 per cent, on all other 
sugar except palmyras sugar produced in 
factories. 

Oilseeds. — The crops classified under the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed, sesanmm 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature, they cover 
an immense area. 

Groundnut, though of modern introduction, 
is already an important crop particularly in 
Madras, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad, 
The area has not however achieved stability. 
It rose steadily from 1.5 millon acres in the 
pre-war period to 8.23 millions in 1933-34, 
There have been successive drops in the past 
two years, the acreage for 1936-37 being 5'78 
million acres. The yield in 1935-36 was about 
2.2 million tons of which 412,000 tons were 
exported as compared with a pre-war average 
export of 212,000 tons. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil and 
is grown chiefly in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Provinces, The 
crops is grown for seed and not for fibre and the 
common varieties are of a much shorter habit 
of growth than those of Europe. The yield 
varies greatly from practically nothing up to 
5Q0 to 600 lbs. of seed per acre. It is grown 
largely for export. At the beginning of the 
century India supplied practically the whole of 
the world’s demand for linseed, the area having 
gone as high as 5 million acres with a yield of 
630,000 tons. Area in 1935-36 was approxima- 
tely 3,402,000 acres and yield 384,000 tons. 
In recent years foreign competition, mainly 
from the Argentine, has contracted the market 
for Indian linseed and with it the area under 
the crop. Exports dwindled to 72,000 . tons 
in 1932-33 as compared with the pre-war average . 
of 379,000 ton's. The preference granted to 
Indian linseed in the united Kingdom tinder 
the Ottawa Agreement, combined with two 
successive short harvests in the Argentine, 
helped India to regain her pre-war position 
|in the British market in 1933-84 when Britain 
took 174,000 tons out of a total of 379,000 tons. 
On account of the large Argentine crop in 
1934-35, tho price of linseed in India remained 
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low till the middle of December when the poor 
crop prospects in the Argentine let the 
Argentine Government to raise the basic price 
payable to farmers. Indian prices were above 
export party owing to keen home demand 
and exports were about. 165 thousand tons as 
compared with 238,000 tons in 1934-35. British 
takings were about 100,000 tons. 

Sesamum (Gingelly) is grown mostly in 
Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. In 1935-36, it occupied an area of 5.6 
million acres with a yield of 461,000 tons. 
About 10 per cent, of the production is exported 
and the rest consumed locally. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. The area under rape and 
mustard, including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
6J to 7 million acres annually. Production in 
1935-36 was estimated at 945,000 tons of which 
26,138 tons, were exported as compared with 
34,900 tons in 1934-35 and 115,000 tons in 
1932-33. Several species are grown and there 
are numerous local varieties. A large portion 
of the crop is crushed locally for domestic 
consumption. 


Jute.— Two varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Olitorius. 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, ml- " 
crop requires a rich moist soil. Owing _ 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop 
Is rather delicat e when young, but once estab- 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is out and wetted in water. After 
about three wee as Bubmersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and beating. The area 
1936 was estimated to be 2,545,000 acres which 
showed an increase of 364,700 acres over the 
previous year ; production in 1936-37 was 
8,711,000 bales as against 6,400,000 bales in 
1935-36. The total weight of raw and manufac- 
tured jute exported during 1935-36 amounted to 
1,602,275 tons, a distinct recovery over the 
previous three years. This is a distinct recovery 
over the exports of the three previous years. 
Although the present acreage is much less than 
some years ago a vigorous campaign is in pro- 
gress to reduce it sill further. A Central Jute 
Committee has recently been established with 
headquarters at Calcutta to consider all measures 
concerning the welfare of the jute growers and 
traders. 

Tobacco is grown here and there all < 
the country chiefly, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bomhay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nieotiana Tabaeum is by far the 
moat common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moisfcalluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the atten- 
tion necessary for itB proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 


a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is verv 
carefully weeded and hoed. It i« topped after 
attaining a height of say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture. Of recent years there has been im- 
portant development in the production, in com- 
mercial quantities, of better quality cigarette 
tobacco both in Madras and in Bihar. The 
exports in 1935-36 amounted to about 29 million 
lbs. of which the United Kingdom alone tool- 
more than 11 million lbs. The area in 1935-30 
was 1,357,000 acres as compared with 1,410,000 
acres in 1934-35 and the total yield of dried 
leaf amounted to 651,000 tons in 1935-30 as 
against 684,000 tons in the previous year 
The production in India of bright flue-cured 
tobacco suitable for cigarette making has 
increased considerably, particularly in the 
Guntur District of the Madras Province and 
several thousands of flue-curing barns have 
been installed in recent years. 

Livestock Census.-— The report on the 4th 
quinquennial Census of Livestock in India, 
taken in January 1935, shows that there were 
then in British India, excluding Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, 113 million heads of bovine 
cattle, made up roughly of about 84 million 
heads of oxen and 29 million heads of buffaloes, 
The total figure for this census is over 5 millions 
(or about 5 per cent.) higher than that recorded 
at the preceding census in 1930. 

Oxen accounted for an increase of 2, 7 millions 
and buffaloes for an increase of 2.5 millions, 
In the case of oxen, there was an increase of a 
little-over 3 millions in young stock, but bulls and 
bullocks showed a decrease of about half a 
million, the reduction occurring mainly iu 
Madras. 

Cows recorded a decrease of over a lakh 
(1,00,000), the decline occurring mainly in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Both male and cow buffaloes increased in 
number, the former by nearly a quarter of a 
million and the latter by little over half a million, 
the variations occurring mainly in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. 

Sheep declined in number by over 14 million 
to a total of 22 millions, the notable decreases 
being in Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, and Berar. 

Goats numbered 26 millions, showing an 
increase of over one million as compared with the 
previous census — the chief increases being in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, 

There were no appreciable variations in the 
total number of horses and ponies, which 
amounted to nearly 14,000,000, but donkeys 
increased by about a lakh. Mules numbered 
65.000 and camels a little over half a million, i 

Ploughs and carts gave a return of 17 and 
5 millions respectively, showing a slight increase 
(mainly in the United Provinces) as compared 
with the previous census figures. For draught 
purposes cattle are mainly used everywhere 
though male buffaloes are important as ■; 
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draught animals in the rice tracts and 
damper parts of the country. Horses and! 
mules are practically never used for 
agricultural purposes. lor dairy purposes, the 
buffalo is important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that in cow’s milk. The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti buffaloes of the Bombay Province. The 
cattle and buffalo population in India is abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent, of the 
human population. The spread of cultivation 
has diminished the grazing grounds, insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small, ill-fed and inefficient. Nevertheless! 
the best Indian breeds have many merits. Of 
the draught types the best known breeds 
are the Hissar, Nellore, Amrit Mahal, Gujerat 
(Kankrej), Kangayam, Kherigarh and Malvi: 
the Sahiwal (Punjab), Gir (Kathiawar), 
Scindi and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds. On the Government cattle-breeding 
farms pedigree herds are being built up and 
from these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude ‘ scrub * 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made. Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system is also working well in some tracts. 
H. 15. the Viceroy’s “ Gift” Bull Scheme has 
given very considerable impetus to cattle 
improvement in all Provinces and States of 
India and this branch of animal husbandry 
is now receiving much close attention. 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour are essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 

Dairying.-— Though little noticed hitherto 
dairying forms a very important indigenous 
industry throughout India. The annual cash 
value of dairy products has been esti- 
mated at over 800 crores of rupees and the 
Importance of milk and dairy products to the 
health and development of the people cannot 
be over-estimated. Apart from liquid milk 
the best known products are native butter 
(ghee) and cheese (dahi). During recent 
years a considerable trade In tinned butter 
has sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not be built 
up in other dairy products, such as milk-powder, 
condensed milk and casein. Pure ghee and 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
but in towns dairy products can scarcely be 
bought unadulterated. 

The Government of India maintain an institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 


which is essential for the development of dairying 
as a village industry. This matter is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 


Agricultural Research. The report prepared 
by Dr. Wright on the dairying industry of India 
is a most useful and comprehensive publication 
and indicates clearly many avenues whereby 
improvement can be effected. 

It is sufficient here to say that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India’s 
economic development proceeds a better balance 
between crop production and animal industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance. 

Animal Husbandry.— Details of the steps 
t taken and progress made in the control of disease 
and improvement of stock are given in a biennial 
review (1935-36) of animal husbandry in India. 

As a result of systematic work, a stage has 
now been reached at which, given the necessary 
[ staff, rinderpest (cattle plague), the most dreaded 
of cattle diseases, can now be brought under 
control at a comparatively small cost. Two 
kinds of vaccines derived from goats are in use 
for the purpose: the “ blood virus ” and the 
"tissue virus.” Two important points esta- 
blished as a result of work with these products 
in the field are (1) that goat virus can be used 
with safety in the face of actual outbreaks, and 
(2) that the immunity conferred by this virus 
extends to as much as 36 months, which is at 
present the longest time after vaccination at 
which it has been possible to carry out tests 
under field conditions. A considerable fall in 
the incidence of the disease has occurred where 
goat virus vaccination has been extensively 
employed. Of a total number of deaths among 
cattle in 1935-36, i.e., 230,000 or 55 per cent, 
were due to rinderpest. The percentage of 
deaths among inoculated cattle, however, was 
only 0,17. Over 3 million animals were in- 
oculated against rinderpest in 1935-36. 

As a result of an intensive Btudyof equine 
diseases, the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute at Muktesar, in collaboration with the 
military authorities, has succeeded in isolating 
an organism by inoculation of which the disease 
known as "strangles ” can now be produced 
in susceptible animals. 

With regard to surra, a, fatal form of the disease 
has been found to be very prevalent, not only in 
equines, but in cattle in certain parts of India, 
and further investigations on it are being carried 
oiit. 

The vaccines issued from Muktesar have been 
found to be very satisfactory for the control nf 
hsemorrhagic septicEemia and “ black quarter ” 
in cattle. 

For the development of dairying it was decided 
to expand the existing Dairy Institute at 
Bangalore and to establish a research station at 
Anand. Systematic selective breeding of 
indigenous dairy breeds was continued at 
Government farms and considerable improve- 
ment in type, conformation and performance was 
effected. . - 

The poultry industryin India is still seriously 
handicapped by the ravages of contagious 
diseases, particularly Doyle’s or Ranfkliet 
disease, but so far no satisfactory prophylactic 
agent has been found. A fowl- pox vaccine and 
biological products for the prevention of fowl- 
cholera have, however, been Successfully pro- 
duced at the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute. 
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Agricultural Progress.-The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with in the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal , 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 1 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their) 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects In the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. «T. A, Voeiker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, was invited to visit India and t ’ i " 
book "Improvement of Indian Agricultur 
still a valuable reference book. In 189! 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed . Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural ! 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 
(subsequently Inspector-General of Agriculture). 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab. 
In 1901, the first Inspector- General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1903. The present j 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their) 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905. That seherae provided for 
a central research institute at Pnsa, completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
Institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract. To the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Fusa, Ford Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be . 
applied to some object of public utility 1 
preferably connected with scientific research. 


The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906. Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research Institutions] 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm , 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattle-breeding 
Farm at Karnaland the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to he carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- . 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 

branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research . „ 

Rihar Earthquake of Wright, who recently renewed the progress of 
193-1 caused considerable damage to the Pusal agricultural research work in India, carried out 


Institute and Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments. The Institute was 
moved to New Delhi and the new' buildings 
erected for the purpose were formally reopened 
there in September 1936. 

Parallel developments took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Mulctcs&r 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses arc issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1801 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1910, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesaf 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar(Bareilly). 

Recent Progress. — A3 now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a Complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture into the village. 

At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes — at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators’ 
own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. The 
ascertained area under improved varieties of 
crops in British India in 1935-36 was appro- 
ximately 23.4 million acres, as compared 
with 18.6 million acres in 1934-35. In other 
words, the recorded area under improved crops 
has increased by 14 per cent, in the twelve 
monthB under review. These figures bv no 
means, represent the whole extent to which 
improved strains have replaced old varieties f 
as; it is almost impossible to gauge the full f 
extent of the "natural spread" of improved f 
varieties,. Improved methods of cultivation if 
and manuring are steadily spreading, work I 
is in progress on most of the major crops t 
and each year brings new triumphs. The I 
position Was authoritatively reviewed by f 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture f 
which reported in 1928. Recognising how I 
much has already been done intho 20 years since I 
the agricultural departments were created, the ■ 
Commission also emphasised the enormous I 
field, for future work to which all witnesses : I 
had drawn their attention. The agricultural do- § 
partments having shown that the application of 1 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical ® 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his method? 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advancs 
in agricultural practice will result. Tho recent 
reports submitted by Sir John Russell, and Dr. 
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under the auspices . of the Imperial Council 
■of Agricultural Research, contain valuable and 
important recommendations for breaching the 
„p between the research worker and the 
cultivator. These recommendations .are being 
earefnllv examined by a special Sub-Committee 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
4t no time has there been a greater need for 
' co-ordinated effort directed towards the solution 
of agricultural problems. Only by increased 
efficiency can India meet the situation caused 
by low prices for all agricultural commodities. 


and the intense competition in world markets 
arising from production in excess of effective 
demand. 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to the agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit- and for the marketing 
of agricultural produce. A central marketing 
section has been established under the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. It works 
in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed in the various provinces. 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation ol agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise. They had 
found not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the 
provincial agricultural departments but also 
between the provincial departments themselves. 
After describing the way in which similar 
difficulties had been overcome in Canada, the 
United States and Australia and. dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi- 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-official interests would be represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The primary, function of the Council would 
be to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul- 
tural, including veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign 
countries. It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and 
veterinary matters generally and would take 
over the publication work at present carried out 
by the Imperial Agricultural Department. 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
Should he entrusted with the administration of a 
non -lapsing fund of Rs. 50 lakhs to which addi- 
tions should be made from time t‘o time as 
financial conditions permit. Its Chairman should 
be an experienced administrator with a know- 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and; in 
addition, there should be two other whole-time 
members of the Councillor agricultureand animal 
husbandry respectively. The Commission sug- 
gested that the Council Should consist of thirty- 
six members, in addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole-time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent : the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respec- 


tively and five would he nominated by the 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India. The Council would largely work through a 
Standing Finance Committee and sub-com- 
mittees. A provincial committee should be 
established in each major province to work in 
close co-operation with it. The advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole-time members of the Research 
Council, his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole-time Director of the Pusa 
Institute. 

Constitution of the Council. — In a Resolu- 
tion issued on May 23rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty -nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India. They had, therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which is mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would he to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects Of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to it by the Governing Body. The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor- General’s Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be ex- 
officio Chairman, the Principal Administrative 
Officer of the Council, who would be ex-officio 
Vice-Chairman, one representative of the 
Council of State, two representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly, one representative of tiie 
European business community elected by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India, 
one representative of the Indian business 
communitycleotcdby the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two 
representatives elected by the Advisory Board 
and such other persons as the Governor- 
General in Council might from time to time 
appoint. 
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The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended hy the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Central Legislature and the representa- 
tives Of the European and Indian commercial 
communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
would be members of the Governing Body. 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisory 
Board, the university representation would be 
increased from three to four and the scientific 
representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Indian Research Fund Association. A re- 
presentative of the Co-operative Movement 
would also be added. The Principal Admi- 
nistrative Officer to the Council would beer -officio 
Chairman of the Advisory Board. 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 50 lakhs recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Rs. 25 lakhs, of which Rs. 15 lakhs would be 
paid in 1929-30, supplemented by a fixed 
minimum grant annually. The annual grant 
would be Rs. 7-25 lakh3, of which Rs. 5 lakhs 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
scientific objects of the Council and the remain- 
ing Rs. 2-25 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretariat. The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to the expenditure of the 
grants made to it for scientific purposes subject 
to the condition that no liability in respect of 
such matters as leave or pension contributions 
after the research for which the grant had been 
given would be incurred. In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment, 
etc., the Council would be in the same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat. 

The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Department of the Government of India 
for the purpose of administering this grant. 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be con- 
stituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860. In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo- 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations. At that meeting, it was announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council. This offer was 
gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
apd of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board. Since then donations of 
one iakh each, payable in 20 equal annual instal- 
ments, have been made by the Mysore, Baroda, 
Cochin, Travancore and Kashmir States and each 
nominates one representative to the Governing 
Body of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board. The Bhopal State has 
also been admitted as a constituent member of 


[the Council on payment of a donation of 
Rs. 50,000 in 20 equal annual instalments and has 
been allowed the same representation on the 
! Council as has been granted to the other 
constituent States. 

Personnel. — In addition to the 20 ex-officio 
members the Governing Body included at the 
commencement of 1938 the following gentlemen:— 

The Hon’ble Mr. Husain Imam, elected by 
the Council of State ; Pt. Sri Krishna 
Dutta Paliwal, M.L.A. and Mr. Mohamed 
Azliar Ali, M.L.A. , elected by the Legislative 
Assembly; Mr. R. Scherer and Mr. Chuuilal B. 
Mehta representing the business community, 
Messrs. Carpenter and Kerr, elected by the 
Advisory Board, and Diwan Bahadur Sir 
T. Vijayaraghavaeharya, additional members 
appointed by the Governor- General in Council. 
The Chairman of the Council is the Hon’ble 
Member of the Council of His Excellency the 
Governor-General for the time being in charge 
of the portfolio of Agriculture, The Hon. 
Knnwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, K.o.s.i., Kt.,' 
C.S.I., C.I.E., C.B.E. 

The whole- time officers of the Council are 
The Vice-Chairman— Since the retirement of 
Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavaeharya on 
the 25th October 1935, the post lias not been 
permanently filled. 

Officiating Vice-Chairman and Principal 
Administrative Officer ; — Sir Bryce Burt, Kt, 


Secretary : — Mr. N. C. Mehta, b.a. (Cantab,), 
Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 

Animal Husbandry Expert: — Colonel Sir 
Arthur Olver, o.B., c.m.G., f.r.O.v.s. (on leave). 

Officiating Agricultural Expert: — Dr. V’, 

Burns, B.sc. (Edin,), I.a.s. 

Undersecretary : — Mr. S. Dutt, i.o.s. 

Assistant Agricultural Expert : — Rai Bahadur 
R. L. Sethi, M.so., m.r.a.s., I.A.S. 

Assistant Animal Husbandry Expert: — Mr, H, 
B. Shahi, M.sc., m.r.c.v.s., d.t.v.m. 

Superintendents : — Khan Sahib Bazlul Karim 
and Messrs. P. M. Sundaram, b.a.; S. C. Sarkar 
B.A. 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser : — Major A. M. 
Livingstone, m,c„ m.a., B.se. 

Director, Imperial Inst it ute of Sugar Technology 
Cawnpore : — Mr. R. C. Srivastava, o.b.e,, b 

Locust Research Entomologist : — -Ra o Bahadur 
V. Ramachandra Rao Garu, jr.A., f.e.s. 

Statistician : — Rao Bahadur M. Vaidyanathan 
31. A., I..T., F.S.S. 

Chief Economist : — Mr. Ramji Das Kapur, 
m.sc. ■ 
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IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING. 


In view of the importance of improved 
agricultural marketing as an aid to the general 
economic, recovery of the country, the Govern- 
ment of India decided to give effect to the 
recommendations made by the RoyalCommission 
on agriculture, and generally endorsed by the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, regarding 
marketing surveys. After consultation with 
the Provincial Governments it was decided 
that the first step should ho the appointment 
for a limited period of a highly qualified and 
experienced Marketing Expert with practical 
knowledge of agricultural marketing in other 
countries. This officer and the necessary 
assistants should he attached to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research and should 
undertake the investigation of marketing 
problems, formulate schemes for improvement, 
make recommendations as regards standard 
grades for the various commodities and advise 
local Governments and provincial Departments 
of Agriculture generally in regard to agricultural 
marketing. 


have also to advise arid assist the local Marketing 
Staffs in carrying out their work. 

Surveys were in the first instance initiated 
in regard to rice, wheat, linseed, groundnuts, 
tobacco, fruits, milk, eggs, livestock and hides 
and skins and also in respect of Markets and 
Pairs and Co-operative Marketing. At a 
conference between the Central Marketing 
Staff and Senior Marketing Officers in provinces 
and States held at Delhi in April 1036, it was 
agreed that as soon as the completion of the 
enquiries regarding any of the foregoing com- 
modities permitted survey work should be 
commenced on the following : — 

Cereals: barley, gram and maize. 

Oilseeds: coconuts, mustardsecd rapesced 
and toria. 

Fruits: mangoes. 

Vegetables: potatoes. 


In accordance with this decision the office of 
the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Government of India, was constituted with 
■■'effect from the 1st January 1935, at Delhi. 
With: Mr. A. M. Livingstone as the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser, the central staff consists of 
3 Senior Marketing Officers, 3 Marketing Officers, 
one Supervisor for Experimental Grading and 
Packing Stations, and 12 Assistant Marketing 
Officers. Some 92 full-time Marketing Officers 
are operating throughout India and Burma. 
Out of these 32 (Assistant Marketing Officers) 
have been provided in the provinces out of grants 
made by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. In provinces and States for which no 
Senior Marketing Officer is shown the Director of 
Agriculture supervises the work of the Market- 
ing Officers. In addition to tho full-time 
Marketing staffs referred to 226 Officers have 
been nominated to dea 1 with marketing questions 
in the smaller Indian States and Minor 
Administrations. The Assistant Marketing 
Officer (Coffee) appointed by the Coffee Cess 
Committee is attached to tho office of the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser. 

The investigation work connected with the 
surveys ranges over the whole field of marketing, 
but special attention is devoted to a study of 
prices and the quality of tho products concerned. 
In this latter connection a considerable amount 
of analytical work has been done at various 
research institutions in the country. Generally 
speaking, the market investigations have been 
carried out by means of personal interviews 
assisted by a standard list of questions In the 
form of questionnaires and the Marketing 
Officers in the course of their work, apart from 
visiting the villages and mundis, interview 
representative members of different groups of 
persons concerned in the production and 
distribution of commodities, for example, 
producers, distributors, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, railway agents and so on. 

The Central Marketing Staff are responsible 
for survey work in a large number of States 
which do not have staff of their own. They 
II 


Special crops : coffee. 

Animal Husbandry Products : '..sheep'' and 
goats, wool and hair and ghee and butter. 

The first report recently issued by the 
Agricultural Marketing Advisor gives an ex- 
haustive picture of tho marketing of wheat in 
India. It contains considerable material which 
should he of interest to all those connected with 
tho wheat trade. Its price has been specially 
fixed so low as Re. 1-4 a copy so that It may 
suit all pockets. Copies of the report (Report 
on the marketing of wheat In India) are available 
for sale at all Government book-depots and in 
the office of the Manager, Central Publication 
Branch, Civil Lines, Delhi. Similar reports 
on tobacco, eggs, grapes, cattle and linseed are 
under preparation. 

Arrangements were made for tho analysis of 
samples of new commodities at various centres. 
By courtesy of certain large exporters at Ca lcutta 
and Karachi an analysis was made from their 
books of the quality of exported hides and skins 
on the basis of trade selections on the Hamburg 
system of classification. 

Although development work is mainly the 
concern of provincial staffs certain experimental 
grading and packing stations were established 
for hides (at Agra arid Delhi) fruits (oranges at 
Nagpur rind grapes at Nnsik ) eggs (at Pabbi in 
N.W.E.P. and Kottarakara in Travanoore) and 
for ata from washed and conditioned wheat 
ground at Delhi. The system of grades adopted 
at these experimental stations is based on the 
commodity analyses . and discussions with 
representatives of the trade. Soon after this 
work started, necessity was felt for taking 
suitable steps to protect thesegrade designations 
and marks from being copied or otherwise 
misused. The Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937, (Act I of 1937) was 
accordingly passed by the Central Legislature 
in March 1937. Rules were passed under the 
Act prescribing grade designation and standards 
of quality for eggs, oranges, grapes, hides and 
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skirts and published, in the Gazette of India 
dated 27tli February 1937 and 20th March 1937. 
The General 'Rules made at the same time 
empower the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to issue certificate of authorisation to suitable 
persons desirous of being authorised to grade 
and mark their produce with the prescribed 
designation marks. 

As a general policy it is hoped that, as far as 
many of the, heavy commodities are concerned 
grades and standards will be controlled by 
suitable trade associations like the East India 
Cotton Association at Bombay. In pursuit of 
this policy and with a view’ to encouraging and 
developing the sense of corporate responsibility 
for improving marketing methods, the Central 
Marketing Staffs have held many conferences, 
both formal and informal, with various trade 
and manufacturing interests concerned with the 
marketing of different commodities. In the 
course of the year Grain Trade Associations and 
millers co-operated with the Central Marketing 
Staff in formulating the basis of an all-India 
standard contract for wheat and linseed. As a 
result of mutual discussion the Federation of 
Indian Tanners was established at Cawnpore 
and the Indian Tobacco Association at Guntur. 
Part of the object of both these bodies is to 
maintain grade standards and promote their 
use in the trade. Discussions were also held 
with sugar interests with a view to establishing 
at an early date a comprehensive association 
for controlling “ futures ” trading on the basis 
Of defined standards. It is desired to 
acknowledge the ready spirit of co-operation 
shown by the large number of associations, 
without which it would have been imiiossible 
to make so much i>rogress. 


A bulletin containing the prices (both * ready’ 
and ‘futures’) stocks and movements of 
wheat, linseed and rice is 'compiled at the 
Headquarters from information received from 
the important markets of Amritsar, Lyallpur 
Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and Hapur. This 
is passed'on to the All-India Radio Delhi Station 
from where it. is broadcasted (both in Urdu 
and English) every Sunday evening. 

The question of cold storage and refrigerated 
transport, which had been engaging the active 
consideration of Army authorities, has also 
been taken up by the Agricultural 'Marketing 
Adviser, who is to act as liaison officer and to 
attend to enquiries from the trade and general 
public concerning cold storage. At the instance 
of the Army authorities a company (The Indian 
Cold Storage Company, Delhi) has been formed 
for the erection of cold storage depots at several 
places in northern India. These depots, when 
erected, will cater for the requirements of both 
military and commercial interests. 

Apart from the work of the Central Staff 
all the local Marketing Staffs in provinces and 
States were, by force of circumstances, driven 
to take some kind of development work. For 
example, the Madras local Marketing Staff have 
formed two fruit growers’ associations; the 
United Provinces Staff have done much work in 
connection with the Lucknow Exhibition ami 
the Fruit Development Board ; in Assam the 
Senior Marketing Officer provided local growers 
of pineapples with an outlet for their produce. 
It has been increasingly evident that; nearly 
all the interests concerned are anxious to assist 
the Marketing Staffs in speeding up the progress 
of improved marketing. 


List of the Central Marketing Officers and the Senior Marketing Officers 
in Provinces and Indian States : — 


A.-— Central Marketing Staff. 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India. — Major A. McD. Livingstone, 
M.O., M.A., B.SC. 

Senior Marketing Officers.— C. B. Samuel, 
m.a., ii.Sc. (Hons.) ; A. M. Thomson; H. C. 
Javaraya, L.Ag., F.L.s., I’.lt.H.S. 

Marketing Officers. — B. P. Bhargava, B.Se., 
a.m. Inst. b.e. ; Dr. T. G. Shirname, B.Ag., 
rh.D., F.s.s., y.K.Econ.s. ; D. N. Klnirody, 
I.D.D. (Hons.). 

Supervisor for Experimental Grading and 
racking Stations. — P. L. Tandon, B.Sc. (Wales), 
Kit. Econ. s. (Lond.). 

Assistant Marketing Officers. — Tiryugl Prasad. 
M.A., Lti.B. ; F. A. Shall, b.a. ; Hulonat Khan, 
B.sc. (Agri.) ; K. Comarasamy Chetty, B.se. 
(Edin.) ; S. C. Cliakravarty, B.Ag. (Bom.); 
E. M. Bee; It. Gopalan, M.A. nip. Econ., O.H.D., 
B. Com. (Manehr.) ; Shasliikant, N.n.n. (Scot,) ; 
Farad Haq, B.A,, m.sc. (Reading) ; Rural Islam ; 
Y. T. Desai, B.Ag., m.Sc. (Econ.) London, 
r.K.Econ.s. ; Dr. T. G. Menon, n.sc. (Agri.) 
(Munich). 


B. — Provincial Marketing Officers. 

Madras . — K. Gopalakrislian Raju, L.Ag. 

Bombay. — Dr. M. B. Gluitge, B.Ag., Ph.D. 
Bengal.— A. R. Malik, m.a., B.Ag. 

United Provinces . — J. A. Munawwar, m.a., 
b.sc. (Edin), M.S.A. (Texas). 

Punjab.— ICartar Singh, L.Ag., B.se., (Agri.), 
N.D.li, (Reading). ] 

Bihar and Orissa. — B. N. Sarkar, L.Ag. j 

Central Provinces. — R. H. Hill, m.a. (Cantab.) j 
Burma. — R. Watson, i.A.s. (Officiating). ! 

Assam.- — L. K. Handiqnc, B.sc.; Agri. (Edin.). j 
C-— -Indian States Marketing Officers. 
Hyderabad.— Ahmad Mohiuddin, b.a. j 

Mysore. — V. Venkataolmr, M.A,, BiCOffi,, also J 
Superintendent of Commercial Intelligence. { 

Kashmir. — Captain R. G. Wreford (Chairman, 

! Jamniu and Kashmir Marketing Board). 

Patiala. — Harehund Singh, L.Ag. 

Bhopal.— K. F. Haider, 

Cochin. — M. Sankara Menon, B.A., B.Ag. 
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IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF SUGAR TECHNOLOGY. 


The Indian Sugar Committee, of 1920 recom- 
mended inter alia the establishment of a Central 
Research Institute as necessary for the proper 
development of the sugar industry in this 
country. The necessity for such an institute 
was greatly emphasised since the date of the 
Report by the rapid expansion of the industry 
during the past few years. 

The Government of India accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Sugar Committee and started 
with' effect from 1st October 1036, for a period of 
five years the Imperial Institute of Sugar Tech- 
nology at Cawnpore. .It was decided to take 
over"' with the concurrence of the Government 
of the United Provinces the Sugar Section of 
the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute and 
develop it into the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology. 

It is decided that the Institute should under- 
take research on — 

(a) Problems of Sugar Technology in general 

and those of the sugar factories in 

India in particular; 

(b) The utilisation of the by-products of the 

industry; 

(e) 


The institute also provides adequate facilities 
for the training of students in all branches of 
Sugar Technology and arranges for short 
refresher courses for men already employed in 


the industry. It is also responsible for the 
collection, tabulation and analysis of scientific 
control returns from factories and making the 
results of detailed study of these returns avail- 
I able to factories in the sha pe of technical reports , 
The institute is, in other words, intended 
to furnish assistance of a scientific and technical 
nature toallfactorieswhich may need it. Besides 
carrying on research on fundamental problems 
of sugar chemistry it acts as the medium for 
harmonising the latest developments in the 
sugar industry abroad with the conditions 
prevailing in this country. 

The administration of the Institute was 
vested in the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Department, Government of India. 
Mr. R. 0. Srivastava, formerly Sugar Tech- 
nologist to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, was appointed the first Director of 
the Institute. A representative body was cons- 
tituted to advise from time to time on the 
problems to be investigated at the Institute and 
to undertake periodic reviews of its activities. 

The first academic session of the TJ.S.T, 
commenced on the 10th July 1937, and facilities 
were provided for the training of students 
in the following courses ; — 

1. Associatcship in Sugar Technology, 

2. " „ „ Engineering, . 

3. Fellowship „ Technology 

4. „ „ Engineering. 

5. Sugar Boilers’ Certificate Course, 

C. Short courses of instruction to ho given 
in tlic “offseason.” 


Ark a Cultivated and Uncultivated in 1935-36 in each province. 



Area 

according 
to survey. 

Deduct 

Indian 

States. 

Net area. 

Provinces. 

According 

to 

survey. 

According 
to Village 
Papers. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam . . . . . . . . 

Acres. 

1,770,921 

48,375,860 

Acres. 

7,890,560 

Acres. 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

Acres, 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

Bengal . . . . . . 

Bihar 

52,732,356 

44,325,638 

3,477,760 

49,254,596 

44,325,088 

49,254,596 

44,825,638 

Bombay .... . . . . 

Burma , . . . . . . 

48,720,915 

155,849,432 


48,720,915 

155,849,423 

48,720,915 

155,849,423 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 
Coorg .. . . .. . .. 

63,004,800 

1,019,520 


63,004,800 

1,019,520 

63,086,469 

1,010,520 

Delhi .. .. .. 

Madras . . .... . . 

North-West Frontier Province, 

868,494 

83,599,032 

8,578,298 

140,800 

868,404 

83,699,032 

8,437,498 

368,494 

88,001,038 

8,576,578 

Punjab . . . . . , . . 

United Provinces . , 

Orissa ., .. . . .. 

Sind ' ,vw 

64,388,480 

72,510,152 

19,689,224 

30,158,133 

3,380,880 

4,661,232 

61,001,600 

67,848,920 

10,689,224 

30,158,133 

60,174,59,0 
67,969,264 
: 18 618 005 
30,158,133 

Total 

600,090,746 

19,557,282 

670,533,514 

668,968*993; : 
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Area Cultivated and -UscrotamsBD is 1935-36 in each Province. 



Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 


Provinces. 

Net area 
actually 
sown. 

Current 

fallows. 

Culturable 
waste otlier 
than fallow. 

Not avail- 
able for 
cultivation. 

Forests, 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmor-Monvara . . 

366,035 

164,767 

302,503 

840,744 

96,782 

Assam 

6,366,992 

1,494,457 

18,599,650 

4,577,400 

4,140,301 

Bengal 

22,671,000 

5,070,438 

8,657,910 

9,704,341 

4,457,911 

Bihar 

19,301,700 

7,044,825 

5,100,490 

6,319,350 

0,439,207 

Bombay .. 

28,540,450 

5,147,011 

861,237 

5,630,182 

S, 491,045 

Burma 

18,161,175 

3,874,301 

59,025,342 

52,000,230 

22,128,369 

Central Provinces & Borar. 

24,301,398 

3,958,846 

14,052,250 

4,914,828 

15,859,147 

Coorg 

140,207 

169,313 

11,690 

334,045 

304,445 

Delhi .. .. 

212,751 

13,451 

61,971 

80,321 


Madras 

31,838,922 

10,243,865 

11,493,106 

16,926,256 

13,088,889 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

2,315,034 

457,246 

2,785,101 

2,660,205 

352,932 

Punjab 

24,462,134 

3,606,988 

14,232,802 

12,897,757 

1,974,918 

United Provinces 

35,906,808 

2,756,405 

10,157,054 

9,808,845 

9,280,152 

Orissa 

6,280,442 

1,604,368 

2,766,614 

6,503,830 

2,403,345 

Sind 

4,785,544 

5,193,484 

5,996,360 

13,460,738 

722,001 

Total 

228,713,412 

51,399,765 

153,004,332 

145,985,090 

89,806,394 


Note. — S tatistics for Manpur Pargana have been omitted as it now forms part of Indore 
State 
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AREA UNDER IRRIGATION IN 1935-80 IN EACH PfiOTINOE. 



Area Irrigated. 

Provinces, 

By Canals. 

By 

By 

Other 

Total Area 


Govern - 
1 ment. 

Private. 

Tanks. 

Wells. 

Sources. 

irrigated. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Menvnra • . 



32,331 

102,808 

322 

135,461 

Assam . . 

340 

341,885 

1,501 


299,707 

643,433 

Bengal 

205,248 

205,561 

709,139 

50,713 

414,494 

1,594,155 

Bihar 

714,678 

806,916 

1,471,355 

574,639 

901,497 

4,469,085 

Bombay . . 

212,599 

87,317 

113,706 

621,701 

25,993 

1,061,316 

Burma . . 

679,181 

249,893 

153,525 

16,164 

337,858 

1,436,621 

Central Provinces & 
Berar 

* 

1,090,280 

.* 

162,172 

65,187 

1,317,639 

Coorg 

2,021 


1,489 



4,110 

Delhi .. .. 

29,022 


1,525 

21,278 


51,825 

Madras 

3,830,799 

150,822 

3,211,587 

1,397,787 

308,655 ! 

8,899,660 

Forth- W est Frontier 
Province 

410,934 

430,900 


84,022 

84,998 

1,010,860 

Punjab .. 

10,143,044 

414,896 

35,206 

4,291,892 

133,813 

15,018,851 

United Provinces . . 

. ' | 

3,510,951 

35,352 

61,007 

1,865,390 | 

1,865,390 

10,765,157 

Orissa 

293,483 

48,413 

317,869 

i 

78,371 j 

308,405 

1,046,541 

Sind .. .. 

3,727,092 

11,910 

! 

-I 

i 

18,806 

884,068 

4,141,876 

Total .. 

■ 23,759,992 

3,874,151 

. ■. , 

6,110,240 1 

! 

12,721,810 

5,130,397 

51,500,590 


* Included under “Private canals”. 
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Cbofs Ieeigated. * 


Provinces. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

Cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

Cumbu 

(spiked 

millet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmcr-Merwara 

85 

17,717 

36,509 

98 

1S1 

Assam 

624, 3S4 





Bengal 

1,509,209 

13,244 

2,830 

110 

115 

Bihar and Orissa 

4,157,959 

281,407 

131,277 

3,000 

1,501 

Bombay 

168,039 

193,954 

11,510 

218,986 

35,563 

ifurma 

1,364,665 

898 


367 


Central Frovinoos & Borar 

1,116,822 

04,205 

1,477 

594 


Coorg 

4,110 





Delhi 

24 

22,245 

2,749 

1,189 

119 

Madras . 

7,847,190 

3,375 

7 

472,592 

329,584 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

38,211 

837,490 

58,557 

22,302 

8,307 

Punjab 

719,747 

5,190,127 

226,227 

172,503 

321,486 

United Provinces 

615,188 

3,672,131 

1,975,943 

32,265 

4,131 

Sind 

1,124,621 

1,117,058 

19,776 

430,881 

248,407 

Total .. 

19,290,254 

10,913,851 

2,466,862 

1,354,887 

949,394 


* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 
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Chops Irrigated*. 



Provinces. 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugarcan 

Other 

food 

crops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

non-food 

crops. 

! TOTAI. 

i 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

32,515 

19,264 

55 

15,090 

26,090 

6,161 

153,765 

Assam 


756 


9,055 


9,238 

643,433 

Bengal 

4,700 

32,268 

25,630 

89,144 

1,266 

11,979 

1,690,495 

Bihar and Orissa 

62,432 

785,558 

186,941 

173,941 

2,561 

97,953 

5,884,530 

Bombay 

22,480 

98,929 

81,818 

165,065 

43,386 

180,748 

1,220,478 

Burma 

409 

15,088 

3,339 

41,130 

2,207 

58,126 

1,486,229 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

159 

11,209 

27,358 

87,736 

384 

7,695 

1,317,639 

Coorg 







4,110 

Delhi .. .. 

934 

4,281 

2,646 

5,678 

1,693 

10,272 

51,825 

Madras .. .. 

3,798 

1,079,490 

116,166 

335,661 

291,529 

503,820 

10,983,202 

North-West Frontier 
Province .. 

249,695 

34,548 

58,378 

41,143 

11,169 

151,060 

1,010,860 

Punjab 

533,259 

1,278,869 

389,529 

307,775 

2,585,868 

3,550,452 

15,275,832 

United Provinces 

173,786 

2,424,415 

1,511,634 

415,669 

298,936 

363,213 

11,487,311 

Sind .. 

2,839 

577,720 

4,897 

60,259 

767,766 

283,827 

4,618,051 

Total .. 

1,087,006 i 

6,302,395 : 

2,408,381 

1,747,341 ‘ 

{,032,845 i 

5,214,544 

55,827,760 


* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1035-36 IN EACH PROVINCE. 




Food Grains. 



Provinces. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

choliun 

(great 

millet.) 

Bajra 

cumbu 

(spikod 

millet.) 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Acres. 

030 

Acres. 

28,350 

Acres. 

46,806 

Acres. 

78,208 

Acres. 

24,908 

Assam 

5,201,825 



Bengal 

21,001,900 

127,100 

90,000 

5,800 

2,000 

Bihar 

9,671,400 

1,141,600 

1,275,100 

76,300 

64,100 

Bombay 

1,971,877 

1,690,945 

21,122 

7,842,770 

3,848,570 

Burma 

12,502.455 

61,317 

553,505 

Central Province & Berar 

5,589,220 

3,389,153 

i’1,011 

4,226,540 

88,488 

Coorg ... ■ ■ 

83,333 

Delhi 

71 

45,202 

12,375 

25,682 

56,118 

Madras 

10,478,304 

11,358 

3,240 

5,102,224 

2,712,207 

North-West Frontier Pro- 






vince 

38,298 

1,030,627 

100,951 

96,546 

147,788 

Punjab 

971,981 

9,300,139 

665,921 

821,086 

3,018,423 

United Provinces .. 

6,748,105 

7,201,610 

3,871,899 

2,236,877 

2,292,370 

Orissa 

5,018,055 

3,324 

200 

45,895 

9,053 

*nd 

1,124,621 

1,118,826 

10,770 

438,357 

809,205 

Total . . 

80,582,075 

25,149,557 

6,178,401 

21,549,760 

13,073,739 



Food Grains, 

Provinces, 

Bag! or 
mama 
(millet.) 

Maizo. 

Gram (pulso). 

Other food 
grains and 
pulses. 

Total. 

Food Grains, 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Burma 

71 

"5,100 

551,100 

663,031 

: 70,630 

72,400 

1,694,000 

170,364 

242,932 

42,279 

182,000 

1,346,100 

600,451 

318,062 

59,738 

237,912 

1,002,500 

3,008,000 

2,937,515 

985,058 

351,710 

5,529,737 

22,609,760 

19,727,700 

19,840,500 

14,064,229 

Central Provinces <fc Berar. 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Madras 

8,800 

3,533 

18 

1,802,001 

153,171 

"2,615 

75,424 

1,216,778 
+ 1 ,028 
67,305 
t75,49« 

5,1 60,206 
64 
8,401 
6,502,428 

10,834,733 

57,958 

217,782 

26,702,772 

North-West, Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 

Orissa 

Sind 

18,077 

250,261 

294,338 

282 

471,820 
1,091,291 
2,129,888 
31,054 
. 2,840 

222,822 

4,707,009 

5,679,540 

162,584 

313,891 

93,068 

1,350,256 

6,742,540 

410,036 

265,505 

2,262,815 

21,945,083 

37,153,090 

5,985,203 

4,003,363 

Total . . 

3,597,(502 

6,217,429 

15,028,045 

20,764,027 

201,141,541 


• Included under “ Other food grains and pulses." 


t Relates to Bengal gram. 
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ABBA UNDER DWEKRENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1935-30 IN EACH PROVINCE, 


Provinces. 

Linseed. 

Sesamum 
(til or 
jinjili.) 

Itape 

and 

mustard. 

Ground- 

nut. 

Cocoanut 

Castor. 

Other 

Oil 

1 Total. 

■ 

• 



- 





— 5?®! — 

! — . 

Ajmer- Her- 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

282 

21,492 

554 





22,328 

391,621 

Assam 

4,498 

21,007 

362,744 



3^372 


Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

98,200 

540,000 

113,491 

165,900 

124,700 

170,285 

710,700 

546,000 

18,79S 

3,100 

891,671 

13,700 

27*763 

1,800 

35,000 

43,106 

22,900 

241,500 

1,016,300 

1,487,200 

1,958,339 

Burma 

Central Pro 

17 

1,529,168 

5,343 

660,141 

9,448 


8,500 

2,212,623 

vinces and 
Berar 

Coorg 

1,131,234 

413,358 

38 

67,620 

133,700 


29,492 

376,558 

2,151,962 

38 

Delhi 


1 

’ 5,307 




5 1 

I 5,373 

4,191,002 

Madras 

North-West 

1*91.9 

750,112 

10,928 

2,525.304 

583,449 

257,405 

61,825 

Frontier 
Province , . 

43 

2,675 

93,053 




306 

I 14,421 

96,077 

833,194 

Punjab 

United Pro- 

28,391 

85,040 

705,239 



*103 

vinces 

194,714 

257,843 

253,126 

87,947 


6,546 

32 144 

832,320 

305,300 

203.07J. 

Orissa . 

Sind 

8,777 

11 

121,095 

33,020 

24,975 
• 125,533 

10.20? 

14 

33,659 

21 

18,612 

1,443 

" 87’, 981 
42,429 

Total 

2,121,577 

3,696,334 

2,929,920 

4,312,084 

668,040 

396 989 

1,581,860 

15,706,754 




Condi- 

SUGAR. 

Fibres. 












and 

spices. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Others* 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Other 

J fibres. 

Total 

fibres. 



Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar .. . . 


, 0,246 

164,400 

77,500 

50 

37,999 

325,400 

447,200 

300 

65,000 

34,732 

38,372 

57,900 

31,700 

117*837 

1,670,300 

128,400 

109 

42,600 

11,100 

34,841 

156.209 
1,770,800 

171.210 

Bombay 

Burma.. 

Central Provinces 

and 

229,424 

121,260 

83,401 

41,663 

1,297 

20,928 

4,183,277 

518,353 


100,392 

1,497 

4.203,669 

V 519,850; 

Berar 

Coorg . . 


114,669 

3,754 

30,483 

47 


4,067,733 


137,129 

.4,204,862 

Delhi 

Madras . . 

North-West Frontier 

1,891 
[■ 683,388 

3,411 I 
123,361 

86,431 

1,890 

2,064,254 


,408 

181,726 

2,298 

2,845,980 

Province .. 

Punjab . . 

United Provinces 
Orissa . . . . 

Sind . . . . 


9,016 

70,168 

139,680 

10,530 

5,366 

58,512 

474,200 

2,211,932 

32,839 

4,807 

*905 

418 

15,269 

2,802,747 

687,769 

9,046 

767,766 

2*024 

18,956 

1,106 

49,019 

236,958 

5,810 

;057 

■ 16,375 

2,851,706 
826,744* 
33;8]2 
. 768,423 . 

Total 


1,045,642 

3,875,404 

165,279 ] 

15,700,808 

1,987,517 

768,508 3 

18,460,833 


* Am under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane. 
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Provinces. 

Fruits an< 
Vegetables 
including 
root 
crops. 

Miscell 

Crc 

Food. 

aneous 

ps. 

Non-food. 

Total 

area 

sown. 

Deduct 

area 

sown 

moro than 
once. 

Net 
area 
so wn. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


60 3 

15,533 

3,516 

436,593 

70,561 

366,035 


420, lit 

(a) 

147,460 

7,130,632 

763,640 

6,366,092 

Bengal . 

706,500 

231,200 

80,300 

27,695,300 

5,021,300 

22,674,000 


418,600 

1,0L5,400 

315,400 

23,824,100 

4,462,400 

19,361,700 


198,754 

1,882 

9,750 

29,3 3,045 

1,832,595 

28,540,450 

Burma .. .. 

1,047,151 

15,218 

229,756 

19,349,380 

1,188,211 

18,161,175 

Central Provinces and 







Berar .. .. 

133,673 

2,923 

915 

26,978,144 

2,076,746 

24,301,898 

Coorg . . . . . . 

7,974! 



141,243; 

| 1,216 

1 140,027. 

Delhi .. .. .. 

6,017 

251 

659 

272,898 

60,147 

■ 212,751 

Madras . . • . . 

690,806 

40,626 

136,014 

36,628,824 

4,789,902 

31,838,922 

Worth- West Frontier 







Province 

23,240 

69,402 

,1.301 

2,711,740 

396,706 

2,315,034 

Punjab . 

247,447 

234,837 

13,379 

31,850,814 

4,388,680 

27,462,134 

United Provinces 

608,447 

214,835 

8,515 

43,582,825 

7,676,017 

35,906,808 

Orissa 

120,324 

76,935 

239,917 

6,862,468 

582,021 

6.280.442 

Sind 

50,163 

5,021 

1,464 

5,201,848 

476,304 

4,785,544 

Total 

4,740,478 

1,928,913 

1,187,346 

282,099,860 

33,386,448 

228,713,412' 


(a) Includes figures Cinchona and Indian hemp also* 
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Irrigation. 


The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall j 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 1 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Chcrrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in tipper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji iu 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while tlie hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from tlie latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is it liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country Is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at somo less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity.— -Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent, as a dry year and one , 
in which it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
allows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the groa t irrigation systems of India have : 
been constructed. 

Government Works. — Tlie Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with Artificial 
storage, and those dependent throughout tlie 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon , 
storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this is provided by naturo without : 
assistance. In Northern India, upon „.. v 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 


cold weather tains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilization during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time imme- 
morial. In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise he dry and useless. 

The Three Classes.— Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classified under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. Tlie main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of tlie year 
1934-35 to Es. 150.89 crorcs. 

Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of eacli such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as tlie probable cost of famine relief, tlie popula- 
tion of the tract, tlie area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
witli the cost of such protection. 

Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
in India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 

Growth of Irrigation— There has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady growth in the 
area irrigated by Government irrigation works. 
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From 10i million acres in 1878-79 the t 
annually irrigated rose to 191 million acres at 
the beginning of the century and to 29.8° 
million acres in 1934-35. 


The main increase has been in the class of 
productive worlcs, which irrigated 4 1 million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,756,209 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 1934-35 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 21,301,503 acres and 
3.639,387 acres, respectively. 


province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Its. 7-8-0 to Us. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Its. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Its. 3-4-0 to lbs. 5-1-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional waterings. 
Practically speaking. Government guarantees 
sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available. If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 


The area Irrigated in 1934-35 was largest in the 
Punjab, in which province 10.48 million acres 
were irrigated during the year. In addition 
about 603,391 acres were irrigated from chan- 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States. 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7,3 million acres, followed by Sind with an 
area of 4 • 06 million acres. 



lakhs in 1900-01 to Rs. 150.89 crores in 1934-35. 
The gross revenue for the year was Rs. 1,284 
lakhs and the working expenses Rs. 492 lakhs, 
the net return 'bn capital being, therefore, 4.9 
per cent. In considering the latter figure, it 
must he remembered that the capital invested 
includes considerable expenditure on tivo large 
projects, the Lloyd (Sukkur) project, and the 
Cauvery Mettur Project. The former project 
which was opened for irrigation in 1932 did not 
yield any revenue this year as against Rs. 25 
lakhs in the preceding year while the latter 
project which was completed during the year 
under review, yielded a net revenue of 
Rs, 508,000 only. 

Charges for Water.-~The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, tl,e 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/10ths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
eases where irrigation is by “lift", that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift- it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge’* 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which liis liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of Iris crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 


A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and If the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand Is much more evenly distributed 
tlirougliout the season . 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Central Bureau of Irrigation. — An im- 
portant event of the triennium 1930-33 was 
the establishment of a Central Bureau of Irri- 
gation as an essential adjunct of the Central 
Board of Irrigation. This organization satis- 
fies a want long felt by irrigation officers and has 
great potentialities in connection with the deve- 
lopment of Indian Irrigation. The Bureau came 
into being in May 1931. Its main objectsareto 
ensure the free exchange of information and ex- 
perience on irrigationand allied subjects between 
the engineer officers of the various provinces ; to 
co-ordinate research in irrigation matters 
throughout India and to disseminate the results 
achieved ; to convene at intervals general 
congresses at which selected Irrigation matters 
will be discussed by officers from various pro- 
vinces; and to establish contact with similar 
bureaux in other, countries with a view to the 
exchange of publications and information. 
These objects necessitate among other things the 
maintenance of a comprehensive library of irriga- 
tion publications both Indian and foreign, and 
the expenditure on the establishment and on 
the library is considerable. The bureau was 
financed during the year 1931-32 by the Govern-, 
ment of India, but local Governments have since 
consented to contribute towards its support, and 
it has thus achieved an independent existence 
under the Central Board of Irrigation, the 
Government of India contributing In the same 
manner as provincial Governments. 

Triennial Comparisons.— The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all classes during the triennium 1930-33 was 
30' 23 million aoros. 
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The results obtained in each province are given in the table below 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
; 1927-30. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1930-33. 

Madras .... . . . . . . . . 

7,277,967 

7,484,460 

Bombay (Deccan) 

406,748 

382,729 

Sind .. 

3,579,592 

3,690,000 

Bengal . . . . . . . . 

90,054 

63,740 

United Provinces 

3,639,867 

3,805,205 

Punjab .. .. 

11,200,550 

10,995,258 

Burma 

1,994,321 

2,076,435 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . 

937,067 

880,834 

Central Provinces 

400,438 

405,184 

North-West Frontier Province 

403,064 

395,080 

Uajputana 

31,984 

25,098 

Baluchistan . . . . 

22,407 

21,430 

Total 

29,954,060 

30,231,408 


Productive Works. — Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nium was approximately two hundred thousand less than in the previous period 


Provinces. 

Average area Irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1927-30. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1030-33. 

Madras 

3,821,835 

3,825,277 

Bombay-Decean 

2,637 

6,089 

Sind 

2,061,519 

2,705,047 

United Provinces 

3,372,506 

3,508,892 

Punjab 

10,775,704 

10,314,031 

Burma 

1,378,393 

1,446,121 

Central Provinces 

21,889 

nil 

North-West Frontier Province 

207,750 

203,238 

Total 

22,242,303 

22,009,295 


Taking the productive works as a whole, construction, which classes at present eontrl- 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of bute little or nothing in the way of revenue ; 
1934-35, Its. 10,858 lakhs. The net revenue for moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
the year was Us. 713 lakhs giving a return share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
6.70 per cent, as compared with 0 per cont. in introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
1 918-19 and 9J per cent, in 1919-20. In consi- canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
dering these figures it must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
the capital invested includes the expenditure revenues of the country which follows in the 
"""" several works which have only lately come wake of their construction, 
operation and others which were under 
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Irrigation — Irrigated A creage. 


Irrigated Acreage. — A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1933-34 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several 
provinces is given below : — 


Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works. 

Acres. 


Percentage oi 
area irrigated 
to total 
I cropped area. 


Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion it Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1934-35. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 


Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 


Madras 

Bombay Deccan 
Sind 
Bengal 

United Provinces , 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
O. P. (excluding Bcrar) 
N. \Y, F. Province 
Rajputana . . 
Baluchistan 


Total 


37.539.0 

26.405.0 

4.192.0 

27.921.0 

35.033.0 

20.833.0 
18,164,0' 

29.547.0 

20.809.0 

2.555.0 


7.302.000 

388.000 

4.069.000 

130.000 

3.827.000 
* 10,485,000 

2.054.000 

853.000 

323.000 
t 410,000 

27.000 

20.000 


97.1 

0.5 

10.9 

35-1 

11.3 


232,854,000 


20 , 8 ! 


12.8 


15,0 


9,111 


* In addition 6,63,391 acres wore irrigated on the Indian State channels of the Western 
Jumna canal, the Sirhind and the Gliaggar canals. 

t Excluding 31,498 acres irrigated by the Paliarpur canal for which at present no capital 
and revenue accounts are kept. 


New Works.— The major works of excep- 
tional importance are the Lloyd Barrage and 
Canals in Sind, the Cauvery (Mettur) project in 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the Pun- 
jab, The Lloyd Barrage, which was opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in 1932, is the 
greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4,725 feet between the faces of the regulators on 
either side. The canals construction scheme has 
been completed, and the revenue account 
Of the scheme was opened with effect from 
the financial year 1932-33. 

Providing for the irrigation of a total anti- 
cipated area of approximately 5J million acres 
on attainment of full development the main 
features of the scheme are a Barrage approxi- 
mately a mile long across the river Indus near 
Sukkur, three large canals taking off from above 
the Barrage on the right lank of the River and 
four canals on the left bank of the River with a 
separate head-regulator for each canal. The 
total expenditure (excluding interest charges) 
incurred on the project to the end of March 1935 
amounted to Rs. 20 . 08 crores. The construction 
estimate of the project was closed on the 30th 
September 1933. The year under review was the 
third year of operation of the Barrage canals 
and their general working was satisfactory. The 
important construction work carried out during 
the year under review consisted of the excava- 
tion of main and branch watercourses and 
the construction of modules and hume pipe 
culverts. 

The Sutlej Valley Works which reached 
■/ completion by the end of 1932-38 teoeived 


the sanction of the Secretary of State for India 
in 1921-22. It falls into four natural groups 
centred on the Ferozepur, Suleimnnlce, Islam, 
and Panjnad Headworks. During the triennium 
ending 1032-33 all the State Canals taking 
off from the first three headworks, namely the 
Bikaner, Fordwah, Eastern Sadiqia, Bahawalpur 
and Qaimpur Canals were handed over to the 
States. The remaining two Canals, namely 
the Abbasia and Panjnad Canals taking off 
from the Panjnad Headworks, were also handed 
over to the Bahawalpur State during the year. 
Tho total expenditure on the Project to the 
end of 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 21.12 crores 
which include Rs. 11.63 crores contributed 
by the States of Bikaner and Bahawalpur— 
the co-partners in the Project. The total area to 
be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 

8.000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 

2.825.000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,009 
acres in Bikaner. 

The Cauvery-Mettur Project is the most 
important project completed during the year 
under review and its inauguration ceremony 
was performed on the 21st August 1934. The 
project was sanctioned in 192 5 and its sanctioned 
estimate amounts to Rs. 737‘lakhs. It has been 
framed with two main objects in view, first, to 
improve the existing fluctuating water supplies 
for the Cauvery delta Irrigation of over a million 
acres and, secondly, to extend irrigation l,o a 
new area of 301,000 aores. The project' 
I involved : — 


Wells and T anks. 


d) the construction of a large dam on the [irrigation to new areas (271,000 acres on the 
Cauvery at Mettur, the object of the dam Grand Anieut canal and 30,000 acres on the 


being to store the flood waters of the river Vadavar canal) second crop cultivation is expect- 
and to pass them down to the delta as and ed to increase by 175,000 acres. The construc- 
when required ; tion of the dam, in addition to the development 

(ii) the construction of an irrigation canal of irrigation in the Cauvery delta, enabled the 
(the Grand Anieut canal) taking off on the development of electrical power and the Mettur 
right bank of the Cauvery ; and Hydro-Electric scheme is expected to be corn- 


right bank of the Cauvery ; and Hydro-Electric scheme is expected to be com- 

(t'ii) the improvement and extension of the pleted by April 1038. The potentialities of 

existing Madavar canal in the Cauvery Mettur as an industrial centre are now consi- 

delta. ’ .■■■'. derable for the area will possess the great 

A saving of Bs. 74. 73 lakhs is expected in the advantages of cheap power an ample supply of 
sanctioned, estimate and the project is Water and proximity to cotton and groundnut 
estimated to yield a net revenue of over tracts, and there are also factory sites in the 

Its. 50 lakhs. Apart from the extension of vicinity of the railway and the river Cauvery. 

[Editorial Note .—The figures given throughout this article are tlio latest obtainable from tlie 
Government of India at the time of going to press.] 

WELLS AND TANKS. 


I 


I so f a r we have dealt only with the great irri- 
i cation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 

tue products of British rule ; the real eastern 
I instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it ; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
f canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells. — Wells in India are 
of every description. Thoy may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used for 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
dooay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kaoha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which Will run 
into thousands, or in the sandy wastesof Bikaner, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water yary in equal degree. There 
is the picottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This Is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
b*g, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the .water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
rafted at a time, and in its simplicity, and the j 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot Is 
unsurpassed In efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 


pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, ’ furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water supply iB sufficiently 
targe, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered land 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
Interest being 6£ per cent . In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the Indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water; and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to, the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in ludian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chinglepufc district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,1()0 years old. Tank Irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds Its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small* 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindar! tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks bebag 
a refuge m famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 
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icteorology of India like that of other; this period of gener&ily settled conditions is 
countries is largely a result 01 its geographical; North-west India. This region during January 
th e i February and part of March is traversed by 
f a succession of shallow storms from the west- 


position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse 
the Indian Ocean to the southward »ie 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an Immense current of air which carries’ 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it lias picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the . 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- r 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity' and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 1 
season. The summer rains eease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the end of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are: — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, ae the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, i 
vis.', the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In t.he former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 1 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
i.e., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15*46 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 31-78 inches. The other 
!•;. region in which the weather is unsettled; during 


ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light, to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs, in the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months. 
December to March; amounts to 5-75 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4" 65 incheB, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “rains” 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months. — March to May and part of 


June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest beat. In March the 
maximum temperatures; slightly exceeding 
100° occur in the Deccan ; iii April the area 
of maximum temperature; between 100° and 
105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°; 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures, exceeding, 110°, occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 127° registered at 
Jacobabad on June I2th, 1919. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east wind# 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and. its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation; characterised by strong hot 
winds down tbe river valleys of Northern India 
and Increasing land and sea winds in tbe coast 
regions. These land and sea Winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust stormi 
in the dry plains of Northern India and o! 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where then 
is inter-action between damp sea winds anddry 
winds from the interior. These storms ate 
frequently accompanied with winds of excef- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain anil 
are on that account verv destructive being 
known as “ Nor’westors ’* in Bengal. 
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]!y the time the area of greatest heut has over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
been established over North-west India, in the aqueous vapours. 

last week of May or first of June, India has The current enters the Indian seas quite 
become the seat of low barometric pressures at the commencement of June and in the course 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
character of the weather changes. During Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the extreme northern limits. It advances over 
winds and weather are mainly determined India from these , two Beas. The Arabian Sea 
by local conditions. Between the Equator current blows on/to the west coast and sweep- 
and Lat, 30° or 35° south the wind circulation lag over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
from about Lat. 30°-35° south a wind from India, Rajputana and north Bombay. The 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
into the upper strata to flow back again at a East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
{.<!„ between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
North, there exists a light unsteady eircuia- as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
tion the remains of the north-east trades, that up the Gangetie plain. The south-west nion- 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- soon continues for three and a half to four 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches months, viz., from the beginning of June to 
the thermal equator where side by side with the middle or end of September. During its 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the prevalence more or less general though far 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere, from continuous rain prevails throughout 
Still further to the northward and in the im- India, the principal features of the rainfall 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the distribution being as follows. The greater 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
which are attributable to the difference in the volume of which is probably three times as 
beating effect of the sun’s rays over land and great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes directly on to the west coast districts, 
which occur and lead up to the establishment Here it meets an almost- continuous hill range, is 
Of the south-west monsoon period. The sun forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
at this time is progressing slowly northward to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the the total averaging about 100 inches most 
thermal equator is also progressing northward of which fails in four months. The current 
arid with it the area of ascent of the south-east after parting with most of its moisture advances 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
wlnds cross the equator and advance further tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
and further northward, as the thermal equator Bay where it coalesces with the local current, 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- The northern portion of the current blowing 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe- across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air districts and frequent showers to the Aravaiii 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas, and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
extending northward and the local land and and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
sea circulation extending southward until the current meets and mixeB with the monsoon 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady current from the Bay. 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea .. 

finally breaks up, the immense circulation , ^ c , u 5 eI1 I: m?' the southern 
of the South-east Trades, with its cool, moisture half of the Bay of Bengal blows from snuth- 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked west and is thus _ directed towards . the 
on to the local circulation proceeding between lenasserim hills and up the valley of the 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas If, ra r rady .. fc0 which it gives very heavy rain, 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions— That portion, of this current which advances 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
most important season of the year as upon an< * Assam gives very heavy rain td* 11 ® tow- 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths of Bast Tieusai and immediately 

of the people of India. thereafter coming under the nfluenee of the 

' ■■'*;■■■ - Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 

Wtaen this current is fully established a con- “fg? ' a outhern 1 f^ce^of ’ihesfhifis ^ ThTre- 
ft. T J? ment P extiC f ° ver , In ? ia " mairdna portion ofthe Bay cuSi Advance 
Sl^rnn^Tn+^oo'q B tn ‘ r n a /' mio w from the southward over Bengalis then 

30 + £‘ -?° N. the southern direcfced we8 tward by the barrier of the 

ern & th o “mrriMvoit monsoon The, "most {J® 

extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- aa 

tion is constantly in progress so that where To the south of this easterly wind of the 
the current enters the Indian Beas and flows Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
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wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa; where neither 
current of the inonBOon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and cast of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras ; It is over 100 
inches on the 'l’enasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India is:-— 


May 

June 

July 

August . . 
Septembei 
October .. 


.. 8*1 
.. 7*0 
.. 11*2 
..10*3 
.. 7*0 
.. 8*3 


inches. 


Jan. Feb, Mar. Apl. May Ju n6 
Arabian Sea ... . . . . 2 16 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 l 6 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through, 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia. 
tions from the normal and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur are 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 

both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other oart of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
Invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz., 
May and November; but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution: — 
Jan. Feb. Mai. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 ** 


About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region; fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


(For monsoon of 1937, see page 361). 
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Functions of the Department. — The India 

Meteorological Department was instituted in 
1875 to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial meteorological services which had 
sprung up before that date. The various duties 
Which were imposed on the Department at the 
stirne of its formation were from time to time 
supplemented by now duties. The main existing 
functions, more or less in the historical order in 
Which they were assumed, may be briefly 
summarised as follows : — 

(«) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
■districts of the approach of cyclonic storms. 

(ft) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas, and the making of 
arrangements for the collection of meteorological 
data from ships. 

(c) Tlxe maintenance of systematic records of 
meteorological data and the publication of 
. Climatological statistics. These were originally 
undertaken hi order to furnish data for the 
ihVejtigation of the relation between weather 
and diseaso. 


(d) The issue to the public of up-to-date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts . These 
duties were originally recommended by a 
Committee of Enquiry into the causes of famine 
in India. 

• (it) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall. 

■'■(f) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts. 

(y) The issue of telegraphic, warnings of 
heavy rainfall and frost (cold wave), mainly to 
Government officials ( e.n ., canal and railway 
engineers, collectors, directors of agriculture, 
etc.), and through the newspapers to the public 
in general. 

(A). Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms Qr, 
private individuals. 

(i) Technical supervision of rainfall registra- 
tion carried out under the control of pi uviuriai 
Government authorities, 
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(j) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons ; and regular compilation of 
' statistics of upper air data. 

(k) The issue of weather reports and warniugs 
to aircraft, civil and military, the latter being in 
collaboration with the Royal Air Force. 

■in The training and examination in meteoro- 
logy of candidates for air pilots’ licenses. 

7m) Study of meteorology in relation to 
Agriculture, on which the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India made recommendations. 

hi) Broadcast of synoptic data for the 
benefit of ships in the Arabian Sea and Bay of 

Bengal- 

In addition to these meteorological duties the 
India Meteorological Department was from time 
to time made responsible for or undertook 
various other important duties, such as — 

( 0 ) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
errors of chrono meters for the Royal Indian 
Navy. 

ip] Observations and researches on terrestrial 
magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric electri- 
city at Bombay and Poona. 

\q) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Kodaikanal. 

(r) Maintenance of scismological instruments 
at various centres, 

ORGANISATION, 

It is necessary to note that practical meteo- 
rology implies a meteorological organisation, 
not merely individual meteorologists relying 
upon their own personal and purely local obser- 
vations. The making of a single forecast in 
any of the larger meteorological offices of the 
world requires the co-operation of some hundreds 
of persons. In India some 400 observers co- 
operate daily to take simultaneous observations 
at about 300 separate places, and hand in their 
reports to telegraphists, who transmit them to 
forecast centres, where, for rapid assimilation, 
clerks decode them and chart them on maps; 
meteorological experts then draw therefrom the 
conclusions on which their forecasts are based.: 
There are other observatories, which take 
observations for climatological purposes but do 
not telegraph them. 

An efficient system of telegraphic communica- 
tion of weather reports is an essential feature 
in all meteorological organisations. Tills is 
recognised in the International Tele-communica- 
tion Convention. 

While the above is true, in general, of all 


specialised and particularly designed organisa- 
tion. Aviators require detailed information 
about the weather ; they wish to know winds at 
different levels, have information about visi- 
bility, fogs, dust-storms, thunderstorms, height 
of low clouds, etc., along with forecasts of 


changes in these elements. Many of these are 
local, short-lived and rapidly changing 
phenomena. 

Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weather information at 
aerodromes and the meteorological organisation 
of international airways have been embodied in 
Annexe G of the International Convention of 
Air Navigation. In accordance with these 
recommendations, expert meteorologists should 
he stationed at aerodromes at reasonable inter- 
vals along the airway to supply to the aviation 
personnel current information and forecasts of 
weather conditions along the routes up to the 
next aerodrome of the same class. Forecast 
centres should be established at least at each 
main aerodrome along serial routes and forecasts 
prepared at such centres should be transmitted 
to the other aerodromes for the information of 
pilots. Other recommendations refer to hours 
and. kind of observations and manner of codifying 
them. 

In India,* the meteorological service for 
aviation is, for financial reasons, not able to 
attain the standard recommended in Annexe G 
of the International Convention for Air 
Navigation. The net-work of observatories in 
India is much sparser than that in Europe and 
America and the frequency of observations 
taken at each of them much smaller. The 
3,000-mile air route between Sharjah and Akyab 
is served by two forecasting centres at Karachi 
and Calcutta, which prepare two synoptic 
charts a day based on observations taken twice 
daily at observatories reporting to them. The 
sole forecasting centre in southern India is at 
Poona, 

The opening of a chain of wireless stations 
and fuller development of ground organisation 
along the main trans-India route has enabled 
the Meteorological Department to place meteo- 
rological arrangements relating to this route on 
a ‘routine’ basis. Under the routine system, 
the trans-India Air Route is divided into four 
sections with terminal points at Karachi, 
Jodhpur, Allahabad, Calcutta and Akyab, 
Forecasts for each section of the route are issued 
twice daily, at 13 . 00 and 21 ,00 hours. I.S.T. , the 
first covering the period from 14-00 to 22.00 
hours I.S.T. and second the period from 22.00 
hours of the day of issue to 14.00 hours of the 
next day ; these are distributed by wireless to 
aircraft in flight and to the aerodromes 
principally concerned. The diffusion of the 
latest upper wind data and the latest “current 
weather” report relating to cloud, visibility, 
rain, ground wind, etc,, has been similarly placed 
on routine basis. There are also arrangements 
for the supply of special current weather reports 
at any time to aircraft in Bight on request, as 
well as for voluntary reports regarding 
dangerous weather phenomena and their 
improvement. The stations taking part in the 
schome are Karachi, Banner (through 
Karachi Radio), Jodhpur, Delhi, Allahabad, 
Gaya, Asansol (through Calcutta Radio), 
Calcutta and Chittagong. 


•Fuller details of the aviation organisation are contained in the departa&qi&tfti pamphlet 
entitled “Meteorological Organisation for Airmen." . 
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On other routes, the method of supplying 
weather reports either in person or through 
landiine telegraph (or by W/T where W /T 
communication is available) for each individual 
llight, or to each individual aircraft separately 
is still in vogue as tlic air traffic is not yet suffi- 
ciently heavy to justify the introduction of the 
full routine method as on the -trans-India route. 
On the necessary W/T facilities becoming 
available, however, the routine system has her- 
partially introduced on the Karaehi-Madn 
route from the 1st December 1987 ; from this 
date, upper wind reports as well as current 
weather observations taken at fixed hours at the 
principal observatories on this route are dis- 
tributed by W/T daily as a routine measure to 
aerodromes principally concerned. Communica- 
tion of these reports, or of special current 
weather reports, to aircraft in flight on request 
is not yet possible on this route as planes Hying 
on the* route regularly do not carry W/T. The 
routine system has been extended, though in a 
very limited form, on the Matlras-Coloinbo 
route from the 29th January 1938, the Madras 
morning upper wind report and the 
Trichinopoly morning upper wind and current 
weather reports being sent by W/T daily from 
Madras to Colombo. On the Bahrein-Karachi 
route, a restricted scheme of distribution ofj 
upper wind and current weather reports on day 
of flight of the Imperial Airways' planes ha 
been introduced. 

For the Kavachi-Madras, Karachi- Lahore and 
Bombay-Delhi services, arrangements exist for 
communicating, by landline telegraph, current 

weather information to aerodromes from a f 

observatories on the route, which do not h: 
W/T facilities, to supplement the information 
available in the reports supplied by the fore- 
casting centres and pilot balloon stations. 

The abovemcn tinned schemes of issue of 
current weather and pilot reports make it 
possible for aircraft to have the latest weather 
reports from important points in the air route. 
The principal aerodromes on the route also get 
copies of these messages and display them ' 
weather notice boards. 

Till recently, the latest upper wind data on 
the trans-India air route were disseminated 
through wireless twice daily as a routine measure. 
This arrangement sufficed to meet the require- 
ments of pilots during daylight hours. On the 
trans-Inclia route, a certain amount, of night 
flying already exists. Pilots frequently take 
off very early in the morning and extend the 
flight till late in the evening, and it is expected 1 
that night flying will increase still further in the 
near future. Arrangements have accordingly 
been made for an additional pilot balloon and 
current weather observation at night at Karachi, 
Jodhpur, New Delhi, Allahabad, Gaya and 
Calcutta, The diffusion of these night data by 
wireless jias also been placed on a routine basis. 
Regular night pilot balloon and current weather 
observations and the diffusion of the data on 
flying days have also been arranged at Bahrein, 
Sharjah and Gwador. To meet the require- 


ments of pilots taking oil very early in the 
morning, arrangement lias also been made for a 
night pilot, balloon ascent at Jueobabad 
Similar arrangements have been made at .Tulni 
with effect from 1st January 1938. 

A scheme of broadcasting twice daily from 
the aeronautical short-weave W/T stations at 
Karachi and Calcutta, weather data of about 25 
stations selected from the surrounding region 
has been brought into operation with effect 
from 1st August , 1937. 


made up of a central office, 7 sub- offices, .‘iff 
pilot baloon observatories and 309 weather 
observatories of various classes* distributed over 
a region stretching from Iran, Zanzibar on the 
west to Burma on the oust. The central office 
at Poona is the administrative headquarters of 
the department. The control over weather 
observatories, including tiie responsibility for 
scrutiny of records and for checking and ' com- 
putation of data received from them is divided 
between the offices at Poona, Calcutta and 
Karachi. Forecasting for aviation is divided 
between these three offices and the offices at 
Peshawar and Quetta ; the last two forecast, for 
military flying and do not serve civil aviation. 
Storm-warning for shipping in the Bay of Bengal 
is carried on by tlio Meteorological Office at 
Calcutta, while similar duties in respect of the 
Arabian Sea are undertaken at Poona. The 
Upper Air Observatory, Agra, is in adminis- 
trative charge of all the pilot balloon observa- 
tories in India and the Persian Gulf. The 
Bombay and Alibag Observatories specialise hi 
the study of Geophysics, particularly terrestrial 
magnetism and seismology, while the observatory 
at Kodaikanal specialises in the study of solar 
physics. The next section describes in some- 
what greater detail the general duties of the 
offices mentioned above. 

On separation of Burma from India with effect 
from 1st April, 1937, the Government of Burma 
started an independent meteorological service 
for that country, with its headquarters at 
Rangoon. The Burma Meteorological Depart- 
ment has assumed control over all the surface 
and pilot balloon observatories in Burma and 
lias taken over, with effect from 1st July 1937, 
the responsibility of issuing weather reports and 
forecasts relating to the Burma area to the 
general public and also to aviators flying over 
Burma. It has not yet taken over the duties of 
issuing storm warnings to the ports in Burma 
and to shipping in Burman waters : these duties 
will continue to lie carried on by the Calcutta 
Office of the India Meteorological Department 
for some time. On the, main Empire and 
International air route across Burma, the 
responsibility of the new service extends from 
Akyab to Victoria Point, “ Routine ” arrange- 
meats for the dissemination of weather reports 
and forecasts over this portion of the route 
which are similar to those In the Indian portion 
of the route remain same as before separation, ; 

* Classified into various classes, the number as it stood on 31st December 1930 was distributed 
as follows : — 

Class •- I II HI IV V VI Total. 

Number .. 14 180 54 22 24 15 309 
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The Burma Meteorological Department lias 
arranged for broadcast twice daily from Rangoon 
Aeronautical Wireless Station of weather data 
of 25 stations in Burma with effect from 1st ] 
October 1937. 

GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFFICES. 
Headquarters Office, Poona. — The general 
administration of tlm department, including 
co-ordination of technical work and technical 
fmestiims relating to aviation, is carried on by 
the headquarters, office at Poona. In addition 
it is in immediate and complete charge of all 
second, third, fourth and fifth class observatories] 
in Gujarat, the central parts of the country and 
the Peninsula (excluding some in Indian States) 
anil also certain observatories in Kashmir. It 
publishes the Indian Daily Weather Report, the 
Weekly Weather Report and the annual volumes 
entitled the India Weather Review and also 
Issues two annual volumes containing rainfall 
data' of about 3,000 stations in India. It under- 
takes the issue of heavy rain warnings, frost and 
untimely rain warnings for practically the whole 
country, and the issue of warnings for storms in 
the Arabian Sea. Weather forecasts in respect 
of aerial flights, either routine or occasional, over 
the Peninsula and the central parts of the 
country are issued from this office. Weather 
Bliarte are prepared twice dally and a telegraphic 
leather summary covering the whole of India 
issued daily to the press, and two regional 
telegraphic weather summaries covering the 
Peninsula and the central parts of the country 
respectively to other subscribers. The head- 
quarters office is responsible for practically all 
climatological work in India, including the 
preparation of normals of rainfall, temperature, 
humidity, etc., for all observatories. It issues a 
limited number of long-range seasonal forecasts 
for the country. It collects and analyses 
weather logs from ships in the Arabian Sea. It. 
is responsible for the design, specification, test 
and repsiirs of all meteorological instruments 
and supply of necessary instruments and stores 
to the different observatories and maintains 
stock of instruments. 

It maintains an upper air observatory and a 
first class weather observatory. It has facilities 
for research in theoretical arid practical meteo- 
rology. Sounding balloon work m the Peninsula 
is directed from this office. It collects and 
compiles for the International Aerological 
Commission the upper air data in respect of 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, ludo-Chma, Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies. It carries on all 
necessary correspondence with the various 
international commissions on technical questions 
and supplies meteorological data and certain 
periodical returns to the international bodies. 
The programme of work of the Agricultural 
Meteorology Branch of 'the office includes experi- 
mental work on mieroclimatology, standardisa- 
tion of methods of observations under : field 
conditions and construction of suitable instru- 
ments for the purpose as well as statistical 
investigations involving a critical enquiry into 
the available data on the area and yield of crops 
for the various presidencies arid districts in 
India, and after careful selection, the correlation 
of some of them with the accumulated meteo- 
rological data, 
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The Headquarters Office is divided into eight 
sections, namely, General, Weather, Observa- 
tories, Upper Air, Instruments, Marine 
Agricultural Meteorology, 'Statistics and Library, 
for the execution of the aboyemeritioned work. 

Meteorological Office, Calcutta.-— Tlie 

Aliporc Office is responsible for the publication 
of a Daily Weather Report for north-east India, 
for storm warning in the Bay of Bengal, heavy 
rainfall warning in north-east India and for 
squall warnings in Bengal. It gives time 
signals by time-hall to the Port of Calcutta, by 
wireless to shipping at sea and bv telegraphic 
"ignals through the Indian telegraph system. A 
Jgional telegraphic weather summary for 
north-east India is issued daily from this' office. 
It prepares two weather chart's daily and Issues 
forecasts to airmen flying in north-east India 
east of Allahabad. It is in charge of ail auxiliary 
centres, current weather stations and second 
third, fourth and fifth class observatories in 
north-east India, and cheeks and computes 
observations and data for stations in this area. 

Meteorological Office, Karachi. — This 
office was established primarily as a forecasting 
centre for aviation. It is responsible for the 
issue of weather reports and forecasts in respect 
of the 2,600-mile long section of the Trans-India 
air route extending from Sherjah or Bushire 
on the West to Allahabad on the east, and also 
all feeder routes in northwest India. This 
office prepares two weather charts daily and a 
daily weather report ; it also issues a telegraphic 
weather summary for northwest India. It is in 
charge of all auxiliary centres, current weather 
station and second, third, fourth and fiftli class 
observatories in northwest India (excluding 
Kashmir), Iran and Arabia. 

Upper Air Qffice, Agra. — This office is the 
headquarters of upper air work in India. It is 
responsible for maintaining more than 30 pilot 
balloon stations scattered oyer India and the 
Persian Gulf, supplying them with necessary 
equipment for carrying daily pilot balloon 
observations and supervising tlieir work. It is 
also a principal centre of upper air research work, 
Several instruments: and devices have been 
developed in this office for the study of conditions 
in free air, It collects arid scrutinises all upper 
' data. 

Jolaba and Alibag Observatories.— These 
observatories specialise in G eophysies, parti- 
cularly terrestrial magnetism, seismology and 
atmospheric electricity. They also maintain a 
large number of self-recording meteorological 
instruments and responsible for the time-bail 
service in the Bombay harbour and the rating 
of chronometers belonging to the Royal Navy. 
They publish an annual volume on the magnetic, 
meteorological and seismograph ie observations. 

Kcdaikanal Observatory.- This observatory 
specialises in the study of the physics of the sun 
and is specially' equipped for spectroscopic 
observations and research. It is also a seismo- 
logical -station' and a first class weather 
observatory* The observatory issues bulletins 
from time to time describing the results of 
observations of the surface of the sun or of 
special investigations on the subject. ; 
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Meteorological Offices, at Peshawar and 
Quetta. — Officers-in-charge of these stations are 
responsible for the issue of weather reports and 
'forecasts to the lloyal Air Force pilots over 
Lahore-Peshawar-Quetta-Karachi air routes j 
and detailed local forecasts and warnings each 
for his own immediate neighbourhood. As a 
result of the earthquake damage in 1935, the 
Quetta Office has been temporarily shifted to 
Karachi. The date of its retransfer to Quetta 
is still uncertain. 


The auxiliary centres (c) are situated at Drigh 
Boad, Jodhpur, New Delhi, Allahabad, Dum 
Buni (temporarily located in Meteorological 
Office, Alipore) and Juhu (Bombay). The 
Professional or Meteorological Assistant stationed 
at each of these centres is authorised to add to 
the weather report received from the forecasting 
centres his own conclusions about, the load 
weather situation. The latest information 
available regarding the local surface conditions 
and upper winds can also ho obtained from him. 


INDIAN METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE, AS ON 1ST MARCH 1938. 


Poona. 

Normand, Charles William Blyth, M.A., D.So.J 
C.I.K, Director General of Observatories. 



Bauer ji, Sudhansu Kumar, M.So., D.Sc., 

. Meteorologist. 

Sen, Sachindra Nath, M.So., Ph.D.,| 
Meteorologist. 

Boy, Sur.es Chandra, M.So., D.Sc,, Meteorologist 
(on deputation to Burma Meteorological 
Department.) 

Kabraji, Kaeklinshro Jeliangir, B.A., M.So., 
Ph.D., Meteorologist. 

Nolini Kanta, D.So., Meteorologist. 

Sll, Jnanondra Mohan, B.A., B.Sc. (Eng.). 
Meteorologist. 

Savur, Srinivasa llao, M.A., Ph.D., 
Meteorologist, 

Boy, Amlya Krishna, B.SO. (Cal.),B.A.(Oxou.), 
Meteorologist. 

Iyer, Vaidyanatha Doraiswaniy, B.A., Assistant 
Meteorologist. 

Barkat Ali, B.A., M.So,, Assistant Meteorologist 

Sreenivasaiah, Bettadapur Narasimhaiah, 
M.So., Assistant Meteorologist. 

Das, Kusumoshu, M.So., Pli.D., Assistant 
Meteorologist. 

Lai, Shyam Saran, M.So., D.I.C., A. Inst.P., 
F.B. Met. Soc., Assistant Meteorologist (on 
deputation to Burma Meteorological Depart- 
ment.) 

Puri, Hans Baj, M.So., Assistant Meteorologist 
( officiating .) 

Ananthakrishnan, Bainakrislma Ayyar, 
M.A., DSc., Assistant Meteorologist 
( officiating .) 

Sen Gupta, Prabhat Kumar, D.Sc., Assistant 

. Meteorologist (officiating.) 

Agricultural Meteorology Branch. 

'anapuram Anantha- 
Agrioultural Metcoro- 


ricuitmai 


Agra. 

Chatterji, Gouripati, M.SO., Meteorologist-in- 
charge. 

Basu, Saradindu, M.So., Meteorologist. 

Venlilteshwaran, Sekharipuram Padmanablia 
Iyer, B.A. (Hons.), Assistant Meteorologist.. 

Chaiterjee, Nirisinlia Prasad, M.So., Assistant 
Meteorologist (Temporary.) 

Mathur, Lakshmi Saliay, M.So., D.Phil,, 
Assistant Meteorologist (officiating.) 

Bombay. 

Baninatlian, Kalapathi Bamakrishna, M.A. 
D.So., Meteorologist. 

Calcutta. 

Praninilc, Sushil Kumar, M.So,, Ph.D., D.I.C., 
Meteorologist. 

Boy, Bijoy Krishna, M.Sc., Assistant Meteoro- 
logist. 

Mai, Sobhag, M.So., Ph.D., D.I.C., F.B. Met, 
Soc., Assistant, Meteorologist. 

Das, Santosh Kumar, M.So., D.I.C., F.B. Met. 
Soc., Assistant Meteorologist (on deputation 
to Burma Meteorological Department.) 

Bamaswamy, Ohaiulrashekhara, M.A. (Hons.), 
Assistant Meteorologist (officiating.) 

Karachi. 

Sohoni, Yishvanath Vishnu, B.A., M.So., 
Meteorologist. 

Krishna Bao, Pamadi Baghavendrarao, 15. So., 
Temporary Meteorologist with the B.A.F. 
(Temporarily stationed at Karachi.) 

Desai, Bliimbliai Nichliabhai, B.A. (Hons.)- 
LL.li., M.So., Ph.D., F.B.S.E., Assistant 
Meteorologist. 

Malurkar, Srecnivas Laxmiuarasinha, B.Sc., 
(Mys.), M.SO. (Cantab.), Assistant Meteoro- 
logist-. 

Kodaikanal. 

Boyds, Thomas. D.So., Director (on leave ex- 
India from 12th March 1037 preparatory to 
retirement). 

Narayan, Appadwedula Lakshmi, M.A., D.So., 
Director. 

Das, Anil Kumar, M.So., D.Sc., Assistant 

I Director. 
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Tim south-west momoon period., June to , recorded m™ 

September, was mafkeil, on the one hand, by Baluchistan in LK? 11 ,. V X lf Ulll - ua * rom 
spills of heavy rams, causing floods over parts in ffin? “ the nest Central Provinces and 
of northern India, and on the other, by a prolong- in tw , L f y d fP res8l01 ‘ aml storm . 

,1 break in the monsoon in Angus?, I 

m a keenly felt drought in north-west India 
mid the Deccan. On the whole rainfall was 
nowhere in largo excess or defect. Averaged 
ever the plains of India the season's rainfall was 
m defect by 1 per cent. 


During the retreating south-west monsoon 
lierm-l October to December, the season’s 
rainfall was in excess by 7 pier cent, over the 
plains as a whole, rainfall having been com- 
paratively abundant in Bihar, Kashmir, Sind 
and the Central Provinces and scanty in Orissa, 
the west United Provinces . Baluchistan and 
Gujarat. 

Taking the gear as a whole, the rainfall over 
the country was within 20 per cent, of the normal, 
except in the Bay Islands, Sind, Gujarat, Berar 
and the west Central Provinces, which sub- 
divisions recorded excesses ranging from 21 to 
31 per cent. 


June.— The Arabian Sea branch of the 
monsoon advanced on the. Malabar Coast on the 
4th-5th establishing itself there by the 10th 
and, reaching Bombay on the 12th. A depression 
of small extent, forming off the Konkan- 
Katlnawav Coast on the 14th established the 
monsoon, on the Konkan ; it also induced bad 
weather m the extreme north, that was connected 
with the Nauga Parbat tragedy. Penetrating 
inland, the monsoon strengthened in the west 
Central, Provinces and south Hyderabad on 
the 18th and in Gujarat and the north Deccan 
on the -2nd. Fresh unsettled conditions off 
the lvonkan and Kathiawar then caused heavy 
nun m the two divisions, with destructive floods 
hi Kathiawar Thunderstorms were frequent 
m the Peninsula and , northern India, resulting 
in loss oflife and ©xteiisivc damage to property 
in the United Provinces and Bengal. 

, Tll e Bay of Bengal branch of the monsoon 
“sail strengthening in north-east India during 
the first, week. A do preasion formed in the north 
Bay on. the 20th, temporarily intensified and 
travelled to north-west India during the last 
" eek: ; it caused art extension of the monsoon 
** central parts of the country and into 
the United 1 rovmces, east Hajpntana and Sind, 
with heavy rain along its track. . . 

July.— -In association with a low pressure 
area, a , depression and a storm in the Bay of 
Bengal and two hind depressions, one over the 
east : Central Provinces and the other over 
•Miigal, the monsoon was active over most 
of the country a large excess of rainfall being 
12 


and IocaDy heavy rain in nortlrBengalT‘’ciri‘s8a! 
S® 86 Central India, Gujarat, east Itajputana 
Puniab te - d ProvincfiS a,ul tt» eaat ami north 
d,sastrous <Ioods 

I tllc P assa S fi of a depression 

ft oin the north Bay to the east Central Provinces 
! fl , rst WtH *’ thc monso °n considerablv 

strengthened over the region from west Bengal 
mv/„wi U - t 'l d P F ovi ' leos , a,ul Central India and 
extended into the Punjab hills and over the 
liminsula For the next two weeks there was a 
bleak in the monsoon over the country outside 
? ‘-‘ ,a f ->-l m resulting in drought in north-west 
I India anil the Deccan, with a keenly felt scarcity 
, of water m the south Bombay Deccan. During 
*5° mo , n ll h ’ thn passage of a depression 
Ifroin vest Bengal to east Central India and the. 
appearance of a low pressure area over north 
Bengal and Bihar caused a revival of the monsoon 
m most of northern and central India, the 
.anted heavy rainfall in Assam, Bihar, 
y...-sa and the east, United Provinces resulting 
m widespread and disastrous floods. 

September. — The first half of the month 
I was marked by the passage of two depressions 
from the Bay of Bengal north-westwards causing 
a revival of the monsoon further westwards 
and southwards over the country, with heavy 
rains and floods In Gujarat, and the east Punjab, 
from the 16th onwards thunderstorm activity 
grew in North-east and Central India and the 
I Deccan, the rainfall in the Bombay Deeeim 
proving particularly beneficial to crops, A spell 
of unsettled weather in the east Arabian 
and a depression in the south-west Bay added 
JjP- the* Iroquency and intensity of tlmnderstonna 
during the last week, when heavy rain fell also 
in Bengal and Bihar with the advance of a 
Ini ' Br ^ yelond from the mirth Bay, by Calcutta, 

High temperatures prevailed over the central 
parts of the country and most of the Deccan 
from the 6th Juno onwards, and, followin'' a 
cold . wave over Western Himalayas and the 
adjoining plains between the nth and 13th 
extended also over northern India on the lfith- 
1 17th, A fall of temperature then btvem and 
! after the normal :• conditions were gradually 
restored during the next week, exceptionally 
cool days wtp frequently experienced in parts 
of North-west and Central India and the north 
i Decean till the.eud of July and again in the. first 
half of September. During the. rest of Septem- 
ber day temperatures Were sometimes high in 
the, south Deccan, .east Central India and tile 
east United Provinces. 


i Monsoon of 1937. 

f,r>tiil rainfall for the. season— June to September— averaged over the plains of India 
•2,7 inches, 1 jior eent less than the normal. The following table gives detailed infer- 
ior the seasonal rainfall of the period: 

J . 3UIKF.U.I., TBKJ3.T0 SETCTEMBER, 1037. 


Departure 

from 

normal. 

Incites. 

+ 5.4 

— 4 .1 


Bihar . . . . 

' United Provinces .. . .. 

Punjab 

North West Frontier Province. 
Sind . . ' 

Jtajputana . . 

Bombay ■ . . ' 

Central India . . 

Central Provinces . . . , 

Hyderabad .. 

:■ Mysore ... . . .. 


54 .7 
40 .2 


Madras .. .. .. ... 

Mean ol India (excluding Burma). 


i + 




+ 0.5 
+ 0.3 


12.7 


+ 4X 


33 .1 
40.0 
2(5.5 




+ 10 
+ 14 
+ 12 


- 0,4 


1; 


October.— A depression, which moved from 
tile Bay of Bengal off Cuddalore across the 
Peninsula to the cast Arabian Sea and recurved 
•"•••'to "the centre of the country during the first 
week of the month caused widespread and locally 
heavy rain along and near its track, resulting 
in severe Woods in Mysore and Bihar. A trough 
of low pressure, with a depression at each end, 
then developed over the Bay, the two depressions 
subsequently coalescing into a severe cyclone 
south of Calcutta. The cyclone moved from 
Bengal to Assam between the 13th and lfith, 
causing heavy rain in the two provinces and 1 
doing gitat damage in east Bengal. 

The north-east monsoon set in over the Bay 
of Bengal in the third week and extended to the 
south-east Arabian Sea in the fourth week, 
increasing the thunderstorm activity in tile 
Peninsula. , . 

Abundant rain fell in the extreme north and 
Sind, in association with six western’ disturbances 
one of which developed into a shallow active 
depression over the Punjab and caused! 
unusually early snowfall in Kashmir, 

November. — Spoils of disturbed Weather 
u the sea areas, including two depressions in the 1 


Bay of Bengal, maintained tile activity of the 
north-east monsoon in the south of the Peninsula, 
causing u large excess of rainfall in south-east 
Madras. Over the rest of the country, despite," 
the passage of seven western disturbances ■ 
across North-west, India, rainfall was less than 
usual, the. defects being large in most sub- 
divisions; 

December— The second of the two depressions 
mentioned above moved eastwards and caused 
rain at several places in Assam and Bengal in 
the. beginning of the month a fall of 15" at Cox's 
Bazar breaking the past 30 years record for 
December . at that station. Another deep 
depression, which formed between the Andaman 
and the Nicobars on the 2(itli and subsequently 
moved to the Gulf of Martaban, was responsible 
for a record fall of 12" of rain at Port Blair, 
The north Deccan and Mysore experienced a 
spell of marked thunderstorm activity during 
the month but over the rest of the Peninsula 
the north-east monsoon was on the whole much 
weaker than usual. There were eight western 
disturbances during December and abundant 
rainfall occurred iu most of north-west India 
and neighbourhood. 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
.'nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. This! 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly forty I 
years it, was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
tile rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the ocople are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Verv much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the 'seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainv season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or ho harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the diiference 
hetwedn a good and a poor season, bub western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
nopulated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute, the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfal 1 for their reserves. The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall., 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of oven the “dry" zones. The peasantry lias 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of high prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened! rural credit. 
The spread qf manufacturing enterprise has 


lightened the pressure on the soil . The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative diffi- 
culties: it has ceased to be an administrative 
and social problem. 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines wore frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. “In 10;k),” 
says Sir William Hunter, in the Histoiv 
of British India, “a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants,” In iflgi a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the SiBO 
families at Swally survived. lie found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded cit.v, he could hardly see any living 
persons ; but “the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
towu alone. Pestilence followed famine.” Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such thing as a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine and the task 
of the Stato is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines, 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through Stateagency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but later food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one per- 
son supported for one day) at a cost of 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, an d if, is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1806, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70, The latter famine 
introduced India! to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; It is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated. There was 
famine in Beharin 1873-7-1, then cajno the great 
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South Iudian Famine of 1870-78. Thi s affected : Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for . Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
two years and in the second year extended to j it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and : India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area marked by several distinctive features. The 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- : ratn fall over the whole of India was in extreme 
lotion 58,500,000. Warned by the excessive 1 defect, being eleven inches below the mean, 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire ; In several localities there was practically no 
to secure economy the Government relief pro-j rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
mortality in this famine Is said to have been the cattle. The water supply was deficient., 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through- 1 and brought a crop of difficulties in its train, 
out, British India 700,000 000 units wererelieved Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 


at a cost of Its. 8£ erores. Charitable coutri- 


n unknown for so many years that the loca- 


butions from Great Britain and the Colonies' lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
aggregated Rs. 81 lakhs i affected; the people here being softened bv 

i prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
The Famine Codes. ! of saving their cattle, and caine within the 

, . . ... i scope of the relief works when it was too late 

The experiences of this famine showed the fc 0 8ave life. A very large area in the Indian 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis, states was affected, and the Marwaris swent 
The first great Famine Commission which sat . [ rom their impoverished laud right through 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, Centra) India like a horde of locusts, leavim.- 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended, desolation in their train. For these reason” 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the relief bad to be given on an unprecedented 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 person” 
eel (I) that employment should bo given on the W ere supported by the State, Rs. 10 crore^ 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage snffl-vrere spent on relief, and the total cost wa? 
oient for support, on the condition of perform- estimated at Rs. 15 erores. The famine was 
ing a suitable task; and (2) that gratuitous re- also marked by a widespread acceptance bv 
lief should be given In their villages or in pool Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
houses to those who are unable to work. They by the Government of India alone— the supreme 
recommended that the food supply should be . responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
left to private agency, except where that wa R i,y ioans to the extent of Rs. 31 erores the 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised , Indian States did a great deal to bring ’their 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted : administration into line with that in British 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue India. Although actual deaths from starve- 
m proportion to the crop failure In sending a tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreak" 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 0 f cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
the Government of India laid down as the , malaria which followed the advent of the rains 
eardinal feature of their policy that the famine , i n( i UC ed a famine mortality of approximately 
wage “ s the lowest amount sufficient to main-: a million. The experiences of this famln- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst. we re collated by the Commission presided ov« 
theduty of Government is to save life, it is not by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
bound to maintain the labouring population ; 9io n reported that taking the famine period 
at its normal level of comfort.” Provincial I as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
famine of 1890-97. In that 307,000 square, feature of their policy was moral strategy- 
“lies were affected, with a population of ; Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
^-SOO.OOO. The numbers relieved exceeded ttfc the start they yvould help themselves, whilst 

4.000. 000 at the time of greatest distress. The [ }f their condition were allowed to deteriorate 

“Jf °L^ C 1 revenue it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 

was remitted to the extent of Rs. li crore, j n the forefront of their programme the nece«- 
and loans given aggregating lls If crore. The 8 ity of “ putting heart into the people:- The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. .1J machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
fn° Cr n'n 0 W « a A, 1 S „ l { b » cn ^ ed Prompt and liberal distribution of taecavi loan3, 
in the United Kingdom. i.he actual famine the earlv susuonsion of revenue n -nniimr 

^0*000^ Thfl hlfl e f 9tin ? ated at i of prudent boldness, starting from the prcp<v 

750.000. Inc experiences of this famine were ration of a jmd PYnDnQiv^ ninn nt 

examined by a Commission under Sir James j and ' secured bv liberal onnSSfl 

i^ y ^avinff iC Hfp eP mi :e thfi ia rplifif s, } cc 1 e . s f attained ; vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 

Si rXJ L".v,XS';^rtoa iftota”! SlfJi,’ S' si 

S 5 £ “a tlt &.r.' i t£ a L25 ■ ““ ”» K “ P-ytlte” bT SS' t'S 

Oo'verammt, ™d bSi M dfet ioTSSS Sile “ d P '° P ‘”‘ I ‘' wcre 

the proposals of this Commission or the people - Ba S Ca U e * 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 

of 1899-1900 supervened. The Modern System. 

The Famine of 1899 - 1900 . TIie Government of India are now in posses- 

. , , _ ■■■ „ : sion of complete machinery to combat the 

do ooiat a? ff ra te «ni? nn’o 0 T qUa : r y e mil £ B w 4 th i efIects of drought. In ordinary times (Riven.- 
popuiation of 59,500,000. Ik the Central inent is kept informed of the meteorological 
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conditions and the state of the crops *, pro- 
grammes o! suitable relief works are kept up- 
to-date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund Charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1870. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Rs. lj crores annually or 
One million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine-susceptible districi 
in India — and in the Central Provinces. 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under 
the Government of India Act of 1919, 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) are required to contribute from their 
resources a fixed sum every year for expendi- 
ture on famine. These annual assignments 
can be expended on relief of famine only, 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised 
in building tip a Famine Relief Fund. The 
Fund provides, as its main and primary object, 
for expenditure on Famine Relief proper, the 
word "Famine” being held to cover famine 
dae to drought or other natural calamities. 
The balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as invested with the Governor- 
General in Council and Is available for expen- 
diture on famine, when necessary and, under 
certain restrictions, on protective and other 
works for relief of famine. 


The Outlook. 

Sncli In brief la the offieijd programme 
and organisation which lias been built tip 
out of the experience and practice of the* 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never he 
wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1001). Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there lms been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the groat 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of u 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. Tile shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant ; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared witli the 
good rains of the following year. 

increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
dung so his village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour is, when general economic 
conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
ire always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some Btore of value, 
often mistermed a hoard. The balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times is 
approximately £50 millions a year. The gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid - 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diifused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the hanking system, 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
Is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. The natural growth of the 
population was for some years reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great Influ- ; 
enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly in the Indian States, below their 
former population-supporting capacity. 
(The 1931 census showed an increase of over 
30 million in the population since 1921.) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease ; the spread 
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of the co-operative credit movement, has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
^industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1890. Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and other; 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap foddei 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract fo the industrial centres. 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was elfeetivuly demonstrated during the famine 
of 10110-21, which was due to the failure of 
tiie monsoon towards the end of the year 
1 920. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during the early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of .Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed O' 45 million which was consider- 
ably less than 3% of the total population o r 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 

The Indian People’s Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always slope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision ol clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly In the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, ami in 1899-1900 the people 
ol the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Bs. 15 lakhs, in Government seci^lties 
to be held In trust for the purposes of cnarit- 
able relief in seasons of general distress. 

This Trust Fund in a few years increased to 
Rs. 28,10,000. During 1934 it increased further 
tiro invested balances of the United Provinces 
Famine Orphans’ fund being transferred to the 
Trust. It now stands at Rs. 32,78,400. It is 
officially called the Indian People’s Famine 
Trust, and was constituted under the Charitable 
Endowment Act. 1890. The income of the 


General of India, is the Secretary <fc Treasurer of 
the Trust. The endowment of Rs. 32 78 4 On 
above . mentioned is permanently invested and 
the principal never taken for expenditure. The 
income from it is utilised for relief work as 
necessary and unexpended balances are tem- 
porarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings accumulated when 
expenditure is not necessary. The temporary 
investments— In Government/ Securities— at the 
end of 1937 stood at Us 3,200 and the cash 
balance at the same time was lls. l,07;482-li-8 
so that the total available for expenditure at the 
commencement, of 193S was Rs. 1,10,(18^-11-8 
In 1937 relief was granted to the extent of 
Rs. 35,000 as compared with Rs. F15 lakhs 
granted during 1930. 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded iiave changed in recent years. This 
is the result of the improved policy of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence in the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people bv 
loans given direct or through- Co-operative 
societies to tide them over the period of scarcity 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of tiw 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly uniimi- 
ginable. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
illustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods. The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Rs. 5 q, 000 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods was Rs. 4,75,000 
in the same year. Similarly Rs. 8 lakhs and • 
Rs. 50,0.00 were expended on relief of distress 
caused by the earthquakes of 1934 and 1935 in i 
nd Baluchistan respectively. ■ 
Trust fortunately, permit of 
incs according with modern 
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India, promises to be one of the leading coun- 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in. this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of the 
Kind, hut peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Goal "supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
In Bengal and Chota K agpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power aud its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts 
of India. 


needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
fivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season, Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts In the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
{lower affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently bo associated with important irriga- 
tion projects. the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating stations, 
and then distributed over the fields. 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1018 appointed the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, 0.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
m.i.g.k., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr., Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the state of knowledge of the 
problem In India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken in the course 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that industries 
in India absorbed over a million horse 
power, of which only some 285,000 h. p. is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water 
the water power so far actually in sight amounts 


to 1J million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while, 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chlndwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies. 

The Report points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and lias the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest Hydro-Electric undertakings in 
India are the three schemes developed and 
brought, into operation by Tata Sons, Ltd., and 
continued under their management until 1920, 
when they were transferred to the management 
of the Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies, Ltd., in 
which Messrs. Tata Sons retained a substantial 
interest. These undertakings are : — 

(а) The Tata Hydro-Elec- 

tric Power Supply 

Company, Ltd. .. Started in 1915. 

( б ) The Andtu-a Valley 

Power Supply 

Company, Ltd. „ „ 1922. 

(e) The Tata Power Com- 
pany, Ltd 1927. 

These Hydro-Electric schemes have a com- 
bined norma] capacity of 246,000 H.P. and 
provide electrical energy for the City of Bombay, 
Bombay suburbs, Thana, Kalyan and Greater 
Poona. 

Bombay, after London, is the second largest 
City in the British Empire and is the largest 
manufacturing centre in India. Its population in- 
cluding suburbs at the 1931 census was 1,326,313 
with a total population of approximately 
1,600,000 in all of the areas served by these 
companies. Its cotton mills and other factories 
consume about 150,000 H.P;, which until these 
Hydro-Electric schemes came iuto operation, was 
entirely produced by thermal stations using 
fuel coming from great distances. 

The favourable position of the "Western Ghats 
which rise to a height of more than 2,000 feet 
above sea-level within a few miles of Bombay 
City, situated on the shores of the Arabian sea 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan- 
tage of for providing Bombay City and vicinity 
with an adequate and economical po wer supply; 

The hydraulic works of the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Power Supply Company are situated 
near Lonavla at the top of the Blior Ghats. 
The monsoon rainfall is stored in three lakes , 
namely, Lonavla, Wulwan and Shirawta, from 
which it Is conveyed in open masonry canals to 
the Forebay at Eliandala and thence through 
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steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoli 
the foot of the Ghats, where tlie head at turbine 
mizzles is 1,750 feet or approximately 750 lbs. 
per pci. inch. The normal capacity of the Power 
Station at Khopoli is 4S.OOOKW or 04,300 H.P. 
This scheme was formally opened by H.E. The 
Governor of Bombay on the Sth of February 
1915. 

Investigations in 1917-18 led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhra Fiver just to the North 
of the Tata Hydro-Electric Supply Company s 
lakes, where an additional -18,000 KW (or 
64,800 H.P.) could be developed. These 

investigations resulted in the formation of 
the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and 
the construction of the schemes, the principal 
features of which consist of a reservoir 
formed by a dam about 190 feet high, across 
the Andhra River and a tunnel 8,700 feet, 
long driven through solid trap rock to the scarp 
■nf the Ghats, from which the water is taken in 
steel pipes 4,000 feet long to the turbines in the 
generating station at Bhivpuri. The head of 
water at turbine nozzles is 1,750 feet or approxi- 
mated 750 lbs. per sip inch. The electrical 
energy is transmitted to Bombay over a trans- 
mission line 5(5 miles long for augmenting the 
supply from Khopoli. 

The Tata Power Company’s scheme on the 
Nila-Mula Kiver to the South-East of Bombay 
was investigated and developed along lines 
similar to the Andra Valley scheme and has a 
normal installed capacity of 87,500 KW or 
117,000 HP. The power is transmitted to 
Bombay over a transmission line 70 miles long 
and is used to augment the supply of the two 
earlier companies to mills, factories and 
railways. 

The Tata Ilydro-Electrie Power Supply Co., 
The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and the 
Tata Power Company operating as a unit, under 
one management supply the whole of the 
electrical energy required by the Bombay 
Electric Supply & Tramways Co. Ltd., the 
majority of the mills and industries in Bombay 
City, the B. B. .& C. I. Railway for their suburban 
electrification the whole of the energy required 
by the G. I. P. Railway in Bombay City and for 
their main line traction up to Kalyan, the whole 
of the electrical energy required by the Poona 
Electric Supply Company and the distributing 
licensees in Thana, Kalyan and the Bombay 
suburbs. 

These three schemes operating as a unit under 
one management provide an adequate and 
economical power supply in the areas mentioned 
above for all purposes. The rate for energy 
delivered to the Mills, Factories and Railways 
has, for several years, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0.50 of an anna per unit, 
which downward trend will continue as industries 
develop and individual consumptions : increase. 
This power supply greatly enhances tine natural 
advantages Bom bay lias as a groat manufactur- 
ing, trading and shipping centre. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies is of note, and it is of more than pass- 
ing i utmost to note that' the PoonaElectric Supply 


Company lias recently adopted a similar course? 
This is a phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for manv 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 


Mysore Hydro-Electric Works. 

The first Hydro Electric Scheme of any magni- 
tude undertaken in India or indeed in the East, 
was that on the Cauvery River in Mysore 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distributing system was in- 
augurated in 1902. 

The Cauvery River rises in the district of 
Coorg in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State. The principal object of this 
scheme was the supply of power to the 
Mining companies on the Colar Gold Field, 
about 92 miles from Sivasamudram, the site of 
the generating station. This transmission line 
was for a number of years the longest line in 
Asia. Since 1902 the supply of electrical 
energy from Sivasamudram has been provided 
for Bangalore and Mysore cities and about 200 
other towns and villages in the South-Eastern 
Half of the State. 

The initial undertaking has constantly boon 
expanded so that its total capacity now stands at 
46,000 E.H.P, This is the maximum obtainable 
from the water available. This great increase 
has been made possible by the construction of 
the Krishnarajasagar reservoir near Mysore City, 
which has a capacity of 44,000 million cubic feet 
of storage above the minimum draw olf . 

The number of tlie consumers of all classes 
continues to increase rapidly every year with 
greatly increased demands. The Government 
of Mysore have encouraged this growth in 
the use of electrical energy and have made a 
survey of Hydro Power resources of the State 
and prepared plans for the. construction 
of a second generating station at the most 
economical site. 

The number of lighting and power consumers 
of all olusscs in about 250 towns and villages 
within the Myaore State has increased to ap- 
proximately 40,000. Demands for very largo 
additional blocks of power have arisen making it 
necessary for Government, in continuing its 
policies for the industrial development of the 
State, to sanction the construction of a Power 
Station at the Shinisha Falls for tlie production 
of 28,000 H.P. and the construction of a Power 
Station at the .log Falls for the production of 
20,000; H.P. The construction of these projects 
are to he completed in the shortest time possible 
and will bring the total capacity of Government’s 
Hydro-electric Generating Stations to 89,000 : 
Horsepower. 

. The Transmission System consists of 555 
route-miles of 78,000 and 37,500 volt lines with 
a. total of 850 miles of circuits. The transmission 
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System is now being extended into every District - 
within the State wliic-h together with the ap- : 
proprifitc distribution systems will supply hydro- 
electric power to more than. 350 towns and 
Villages within the next 2 to 8 years. 

Works in Madras. 

The Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme an 
undertaking of the Madras Government, was 
commenced at the end of 1929, the first 
stage of the project being completed at the 
end of 1932. The waters utilised for the deve- 
lopment of the scheme are taken from the 
I’ykara river which drains from the Nilgiri 
Plateau having a catchment area of about 38 
bo. miles. The average rainfall in the area is 
110 in. per annum, the rainfall varying consider- 
ably at various points. 

The natural head available exceeds 4,000 ft. 
which is higher than any other in the British 
Empire or America. A number of suitable 
reservoir sites are available with a total capacity 
of about 3,000,000,000 cubic ft., which will be 
utilised as required by the loadgrowth. 
With full storage, 90,000 H.P. can be developed 
In addition to the 30,000 H.P. from tlio tail 
water at a lower site where a further drop of 

I, 000 ft. can he obtained. 

The present bead utilised is only 3.080 ft. 
found available in the passage of the Pykara 
river in the A'ilgiris district. The flow though 
perennial Is very irregular and often drops to 
around 15 c usees In the dry season — the topo- 
graphy however embraces a number of feasible, 
storage sites which could be developed according 
to the growth of power demand. The estimated 
potential capacity of the full development is 
around 40,000 K.W. continuous or (10,000 K.W. 
peak. The initial development utilises the 
regulated flow of the river with small storages 
of 58 million cubic feet in the forebay and 20 
million cubic feet in the Glen Morgan '.Reservoir 
which is first storage site. 

A diversion weir across the river 3 miles below 
the Pykara bridge diverts the stream flow to the 
forelmy through a 7,000 feet open channel. Prom 
the forebay water is led to a surge tank by a 
78" dia, pipe 1,000 feet long. At the surge tank 
two 27" penstocks branch off and feed 3 turbines 
through manifold piping and valves at the power 
station. The length of the penstock is about 
0,300 feet. 

At present three 7,800 K.V.A. 3— phase 600 j 
R.P.M. alternators coupled to 11,000 H.P, pelton i 
wheels are Installed. Power is generated at 

II, 000— -volts, 50-cyeles and stepped ivpto 6(5,000 
volts by means of’ three 7,810 K.V.A. 3-pMse, -| 
11 IC.V.,06-1 10 Iv. V. transformers. The supply j 
to Nilgiris district is at 11 K.V. from an auxiliary 
bus in the power station. 

A 50 mile double circuit 66/110 K.V. line 
transmits power to Coimbatore which is the | 
main receiving station as also the chief load j 
centre. 66 K.V. lines have also been extended i 
to, Erode, Trichinopoly and Kegapatam, a. 
distance of nearly 200 miles from Coimbatore. , I 

The longest direct transmission at 66. K.V. is 
280 miles. But the loads at those places have 
recently been transferred to the Mettur scheme 
which came into operation in June 1037. In 
addition to the main transmission lines con- 
siderable lengths of 11 and 22 K.V. distribution 
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lines have been constructed, particularly in the 
Coimbatore district. At all load centres' outdoor 
step-down transformers have been constructed 
with the necessary transformers and switchgear. 

The .total capital expenditure up to flic end 
of 1936-37 is nearly 2 wares of rupees, the 
revenue during the year being about 251 
lakhs. The scheme has already become self- 
supporting in the 4tli year of operation. The 
load development has been much more rapid 
than anticipated, the peak load in June 1987 
being over 1(5,000 K.W. , which is in excess of 
the normal capacity of the station. The 
industrial development at Coimbatore accounts 
for more tlum 50 per cent, of the total load, and 
also the high load factor (more than 00 per cent.) 
of the station. 

To provide for the rapidly increasing demand 
in the existing area and also the extensions to 
Madura and Ktunutvd districts additional plant 
lias recently been ordered. Additional storage 
of 500 million cubic* feet lias also been provided 
by constructing a dam in the upper readies of 
the Pykara river in the Mukurti basin. The 
main features of the extensions are described 
below. 

Pykara Scheme Extensions.— -Two 12,500 
K.V.A., 600 lt.P.M. 11 K.V., generators coupled 
to two 1(5,000 H.P. impulse wheels and two 
12,500 K.V.A., 11 K.V. /HO K.V. transformers 
have already been ordered, as also an additional 
penstock line. Provision is also made for 
installing at a later date two additional units 
of tlie same capacity. These extensions are 
expected to be completed by the end of 1088. 
It is also proposed to raise ‘the voltage of the 
Pykara Coimbatore line to 110 K.V. About 
150 miles of (SO K.V. Hues to Madura and Virti- 
dhunagar are under construction. 

The construction of the Mukurti dam com- 
menced in 1935. The dam is to be 00 feet high 
providing a storage oi 1,000 million cubic feet, 
and costing Rs. 21 lakhs. It has already been 
raised to a level assuring 500 million cubic 
feet of storage. 

The load ou tlie plants of the Madras Electricity 
department is expected to exceed 20,000 K.W. 
and generation 100,000,000 units in the year 
1037-38, 

The Mettur Hydro-Electric Scheme.— 

This : is a Madras Government scheme which 
commenced operation in .T une 1 037. 

The development consists in utilising the 
irrigation supplies which will be let down from 
the.Mettur Reservoir for the generation of hydro- 
electric power. The reservoir is of 03,5 00 million 
cubic, feet capacity and the satio head over the 
turbines varies from a maximum of 160 feet to a 
minimum of 60 feet. The dam is pierced by 
4 cast iron pipes S'-O" diameter for connection 
to 4 turbines. 

As the potential output of the Mettur station 
is very variable due to the wide variations in 
head and discharge, it is proposed to generate 
and sell three classes of loud viz 

(1) Primary power available at all times ; 

(2) Secondary power subject to restricted 
use in dry months but which could be made into 
primary power by the assistance of the existing 
Pykara (mid later Madras steam-station) station, 
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•rtiary power generally available for | Four pipes 600 feet long load from the forebay 
aths in the year. | to the power house, and from fore buy to water- 

heme i« designed to supply power I $ lcel there ] s ai1 oifectiya head of 395 feet, 

o Hie distrietV'of Salem Triehinopolv I rllere are four vertical waterwheels, each 

Sort'd (rent Soutli Ueot audChitfooV c0,I Plod on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w 

North -vuut. • oiiui -lum au« oniuooi. 3 . phasCj 2(300 VDlt> 25-perlod generator runnina 

wer house is situated immediately below j at 500 r.p.m., and eacli unit is capable of taking 
ir dam and in it are now installed three 1 a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 


. is 
t later datt 


...stalling a fourth 

ia »enoratcd at 11.000 volts. 50 cycles, 3-pliase 
iiiid stepped up to 06,000 volts (110,000 volts 
ialeri for transmission to various load centres. 
Supply to local industries near Mettur is at 11 
K V. from an auxiliary bus in the power station. 
The present loud on the station is about -1,000 
K \V including the load which was till recently 
being supplied by the Pylcava st ation. 

Two double circuit 66/110 K.V, trunk lines 
tjijje off from the power station, one to 10 rode 
in tin* south and the other to Singurappef. in the 
n ort.li. At Erode, the Mettur System Ls linked 
with the Pykara net work and both stations 
will be working in parallel for some months in 
the year. From Singarappct, it is proposed to 
extend the transmission system to Madras 
eventually. The initial transmission and dis- 
tribution system consists of about 100 miles, 
of 66/110 K .V., 300 miles of 66 K.V., 100 miles 
of 33 K.V., 100 miles of 22 K. V. and 25 miles 
of 11 K.V. lines. 

At all important load centres, outdoor trai 
former stations are provided for stepping dm 
the voltage to 11 or 23 K.V. as required. At 
Triehluopoiy, wlucli is ail important, station m 

the southern area, two_*’^K. V.schrynonons 
condensers are installed for ensuring propci 
voltage regulation. 

The cost, of the initial scheme is about Its. 1-- 

Papanasam Hydro-Electric Scheme. — Tlii; 
is till- third hydro-electric scheme, to he under- 
taken by the Madras Government. The scheme 
lias just been sanctioned and is expected to 
commence operation in 1941. 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from Sis 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by tiie Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jlielum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jlielum power installation arc 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two Is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 


end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
missionlines run side by side as far as Baramulla 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates’ 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the rivei 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation. The 
lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and It is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at tiie State silk factory, where current is 
supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating. The greater 
part of Srinagar city is now electrically 
lighted. •’■■/ 

United Provinces Works. 

The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid supplies 
power at attractive rates for domestic, industrial 
and agricultural purposes to 14 districts in the 
west of the province and to Shahdara in Delhi 
province. Seven of the ten falls available for 
electrification have been developed and a stand- 
by steam power station at Ghnndausi of 9,000 
kilowatts has been constructed. During 1938 
no less than 29,700 kilowatts in all will be 
available. Besides supplying some 75 towns 
with current, for light and fans and minor 
industries, the grid provides energy for irrigat ion 
pumping from rivers and open and tube wells 
The Ganges Valley State Well Scheme comprises 
about 1,500 tube-wells, covering the districts of ? 
Moradnbad, Bijnor, Budaim, Muzaffarnaaar, 
Meerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh, introducing 
irrigation on the volumetric system over an- ; 
proximately one million acres hitherto without : 
any source of irrigation. This supply of cheap : 
power from some 2,000 sub-stations ’ is already 
having an important hearing on the economic 
disposal of crops and tiie development of minor 
industries in the urban centres. 

The steam power house at Soliwal is capable 
of supplying 1800 .kilowatts. The energy Will 
be used to electrify Fyzabad and Ajodyha and 
to pump 160 cusccs from the Gogra into the 
Fyzabad canal system 120 miles in length. 

Investigations into the electrical and financial 
possibilities of a Grid : Project for the eastern 
districts of Die province have been completed 
and the recommendations of an expert com- 
mittee, appointed in November 1937, are under M 
consideration. 
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A field of the administration of India 
profoundly alfocted by the Reforms of 1019 was 
that of local government. This was one of the 
■subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
‘under their leadership considerable, developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, the progress 
of local government In India for the past quarter 
of acentury has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
—tiie devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been .accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many 
indications that tiro dry bones of the mofussil 
arc stirring. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
titles— tahails, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie tho village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 

grazing and wood-cutting The inhabitants oi 

such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, e.g., in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does n ot exist, the people living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads ,” — (Gazetteer 0/ India.) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz.— 

Types of Villages. — “ (1) The ‘severalty’ or 
raiyatwari village which is the prevalent form 
outside .Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only With the permission oi the lie venue 
authorities , and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as paid or reddi, who is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents tire primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.” 

" (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent In the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 
its incidence being distributed by tho body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 


The village site is owned by the propriof ary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders ami others. The waste land is allotted 
to the village, find, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by tho punchayet or 
group of heads oi superior families. In' later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent, the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities ; but the arti- 
iicial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lamlardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word * num ber.’ It 1 s thi s type 
oi village to which the well-known description 
in Sir II. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them.” 

Village Autonomy. — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a largo degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the. individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to tlie establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the individual raiyatwari system, 
which is extending even in the north of India, 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the, accountant, and 
tho village watchman — arc largely utilised and 
paid by Government, ami there Is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council- tribunal, or Punchayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations:-— 

“ While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable wo recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it i s Impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We. think 
that a commencement should be made by gi ving 
certain limited powers to Punchayets in those 
villages in which circumstances are most fa vour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages: 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be marie under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers.” 

This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it 
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is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been passed, bnt it 
is too early to say what life they have. The. 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punohayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a ' system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration oi village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
eases. Other Governments have taken steps 
‘ i the same direetio 


Municipalities— The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Royal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outstde’of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inoperative, was followed iu 1850 by an 
Aet applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provluces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, hut in ui03t Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial li nance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
Medical, charity, and local public works. New I 
municipal Acts were passed for the various : 
Provinces between 1871 and I874,wnlch, among 
other tilings, extended to the elective principle, 
hut only In the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord IUpon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the nrinciple of local self-government. 
Acts were passed In 1SS3-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being glveu to 
the elective system, while independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

The Present Position- — There, are some 781 
municipalities in British India, with something 
over 21 million people resident within their 
limits. Of these municipalities, roughly 710 have 
a population of less than 50,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 50,000 and over. 
As compared with the total population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, whore it 


amounts to20 per cent., and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 percent. In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 9 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 
is a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Ex-officio members are only 7 per cent 
and nominated 25 per cent. Elected member's 
are almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
all municipalities together, the non-oifieials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one. The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health 
, Convenience and Instruction. For the dis- 
j charge of these responsibilities, there is a inunici- 
I pal income of Rs. 14-03 crores derived princi- 
: pally from taxation, just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources. Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities Is small, the four cities of Calcutta 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid- 
ing over 40 per cent, of the total. The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of “Conservancy” and “Public 
Works*’ which amount to 14 per cent, and 13 
per cuuc. respectively, “Water-supply" comes 
to 13 per cent., “Drainage" to 4 per cent, 
and “Education” to- over 11 per cent. In 
some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 per cent, of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Beno- 
it is over 17 per cent. 


District Boards.— The duties and functions 
assigned to the municipalities in urban areas are ! 
in rural areas entrusted to district and local ' 
Boards. In almostovery district of British India j 


in the province of Assam, there is a board , 

subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards; while in Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. i 
Throughout India- at large there are somo 207 i 
district boards with 584 sub-district boards 
besides 455 Union Panchayats in Madras. 

This machinery has jurisdiction over a popula- ; 
tion which was over 221 millions in 193u-31, 
Leaving aside the Union Committees and 
Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
the Boards numbered over 16,000 in * 

1930-31, of whom 73 per cent, were elected. 

As in the case of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the ' 

nominated and the official members. The ; 
Boards arc practically maimed by Indians, who j 
constitute 96 per cent, of the whole member- ; 

ship, Only 11 per cent, of the total members i 

of ail boards are officials of any kind. The 
total income of the Boards in 1930-31 amount- 
ed tolls, 16‘67 crores, the average income of ; 
each board being Rs. 2,00,000. The most 
important item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
income varying from 25 per cent, in Bombay 
and in the N. W. F. Province to 63 percent. 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 1 
expenditure are education which has come 
remarkably to the front within tho last three 
yoars and civil works such as roads and bridges. f 
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, Medical relief is also sharing with education 
though in a less degree the lion’s share of the 
available revenue. 

Improvement Trust. — A notable feature ] 

in the recent sanitary history of India is the! 
activity played by the groat cities in tho direc- 
tion of social Improvements. In Bombay. 
Calcutta> Lucknow, Allahabad, Rangoon anti 
Cawnpore the Improvement Trusts developed 
important activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay tho work 
of the Improvement Trust is carried forward 
| by the Bombay Development Directorate. Other i 
‘ cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities. The Government of India 
in 1987 established an Improvement Trust to 
attend to slum clearance in old Delhi City and 
to the general expansion of their Winter 
Capital. 

Provincial Progress. — There was passed in 
Bengal in 11)19 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout tho province. Tho 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000. In 1930-31 
tho number of Union Boards rose to 4,510. 
There are also 1 2 Union Committees. Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitudo for managing their 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government has also proceeded, as tho result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 145 out of 155 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the I 


year 1930-31 ; and a distinct step forward has 
been projected by the administration in the direc- 
tion of liberalizing the constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
official president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a largenuin- 
ber of non-officials have also beeh appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. Ih 
Madras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner, in the United Provinces the new 
District, Boards, which consist of non-official 
members only with elected non-official Chairman, 
were plunged straight-way into financial diffi- 
culties. In tho Punjab municipal administra- 
tion has shown improvement, the general attitude 
of tho members in regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future. 
In the Central Provinces, the year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and tho wider powers of control given 
to local bodies have been an incentive to the 
development of local self-government, leading 
to an increased senso of public duty and respon- 
sibility. Another very important measure 
regulating municipalities urns passed into law in 
1922. Its chief features are tho extension of 
tho Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of tho 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. In the North-West 
Frontier Province, the institution of local self- 
government is somewhat of a foreign growth. 
An important extension of the elective principle 
was recently made and it is hoped that this 
will prove a success. 


Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti- 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening tip con- 
gejted areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re-housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
649.995 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
by 25 per cent., by 1901. The corresponding 
figure according to the 1921 Census was 993,608 
and this had increased by 1031 to 1,196,734. 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 


Preliminary Investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legislature and the Trust instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for a large expendi- 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end. It also provided for the appoint- 
ment of a whoietime chairman of the Board 
of Trustees and the membership of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 31st March 1987: — Mr. 0. W. 
Gurner,: l.G.S., Chairman; Mr. J. C. Muk- 
erjea, Bar-afc-Law, Chief Executive Officer, Cal- 
cutta Corporation (ex-ojjicio)', Mr. D, ,T. Cohen, 
ejected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7(1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 : Kumar Biswanath Roy, elected 
by the elected Councillors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, under ; Section 7 (1) (6) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 ; Mr. Su dhans u 
Kumar Mittcr, elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 ; Mr. F. 
Rooney, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
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ommereo ; Sir Hari Sithkar Paul, Kt„ elected 
die Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; 
a liahiduf Muhammad AMul' Momin. 

Sir Badridas Gneuka. Kt., O.I.E., Rai 
adur Dr. Mafidhan Dutt, Mr. A. J. Tliornp- 
u.S.i)., M.Oi, F.u.i.B.A., I'.a.s.i., appointed 
lie Local Government; 


or entirely carried through, many improvement 
schemes for opening up congested areas, laying 
nut or widening streets and providing open 
spaces. 

In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
buxteeH have been done away with and several 
toads of ah Improved type laid out, the most 
Important of which is the Chittaranjan Avenue.. 
100 ft. wide, which at present extends from 
i’l'Ciwrlnghee past Shambaawr to Baja Raj 
Hallav Street,, a stretch of 8 miles. It is intended 
Ultimately to extend it, up to the Chitpur Bridge. 
'Plie Section of Chittaranjan Avenue near the 
Chowringheo cud is well placed for commerce and 
trade and is expected to gain increased import- 
ance by being linked up with Daihousio Square 
on tliu West 'by means of a new road S-l feet 
wide which the Trust have constructed between 
Mission ltow and Mangoe Lane. A further 
extension of this road from Chittaranjan 
Avenue to Wellington Street on the east is 
now in progress. The most important of the 
Trust’s new schemes in the Central Area, namely, 
that for a new 100-ft. road from tins north-east 
earlier of Ihilhniisle Square to Canning Street 
with a cross road from Royal Exchange to 
Chittaranjan Avenue, barely reached the first 
steps in land acquisition. 

In the north of the City, two large nud 
lliteen small parks have been constructed 
in different, quarters. Of the two large 
parks one is named Deshabandhu Park and 
the other Cossipore-Chitporc open space 
measuring 53 biglias and 156 bighas respectively. 
The Cossipore-Ghitpore Pork lias a small 
artificial lake and the layout of the area sur- 
rounding the lake has been completed. Pour 
football grounds have been provided f-r schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Some tennis 
courts are also being made. The Deshabandhu 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
.this highly congested area. The approaches 
to tile City have also been adequately widened, 

Good progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west of the City 
by opening up now roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme is known as 
Maydapatl, Scheme No. XXVII. 

The new S4 ft. road connecting Chittaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Hoad slightly to the north 
of Jagannatli Ghat has been completed so that 
there is now a continuous main trafBc route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Road on the west to Upper Circular Koad 
on the east. The widening of JIaniktala Koad 
between Upper Circular Koad and Hnniktala 
Bridge which has been completed forms a further 
extension of this main roadway which will 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft. to the 
extreme eastern limit of Mankitala. Another 


important scheme which is now complete is tlie 
new 00 ft, road between Darpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathurlaghat Street which, with ’ the 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
jsouth road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a new main east-and-west diagonal 
road through Ahiritollah. The completion of 
the widening of Kalakar Street represents the 
most important effort yet made to penetrate 
tlic inner recesses of Burrahazar and provides 
a now (50 feet road from Harrison Road to 
Jagarnatli Ghat Koad with short lengths of 
widening of cross roads in accordance with 
existing alignments. Running, as it, does, 
through an area with a population of over 200 
to the acre and closely built up with four or 
five storeyed houses, the gross cost of acquisition 
of land is exceptionally high. Demolition was 
of greater difficulty than usual owing to the height 
of the buildings and the narrowness of the lanes. 

Tho passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers tho 
Board of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened street instead of acquiring tho 
properties has made it financially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for tho improvement of 
Bara Bazaar. The Kalakar Street scheme in 
Bara Bazaar which forms the southern section 
of the aforesaid road is one of the schemes 
to which the new Act is to be applied. 
Another scheme to which this Act is to 
bo applied is the widening of a short length 
of Darmahatta Street and it will bo interesting 
to see how the methods of assessment provided 
for in the Act will work out in practice. 

The Suburban Areas to tho south and south- 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanka 
requiring approximately 2 crores c.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Kussa Koad which forms 
tho southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowrlnghee 
to Tollygungc. To improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
from Ballygungo Railway Station to Ohetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 bighas with adequate grounds have been 
constructed. In the south of the town the most 
important of the older schemes approaching 
completion was the first section of the Southern 
Avenue, including the extension of the Dhakuria 
Lake and Park and the lay-out of the area round 
the park to the west of Junction of Lansdowne 
Koacl Extension. This scheme, which is essen- 
tially one for residential development, lias been 
practically completed ; and the greater part of 
the first section of surplus lands placed on the 
market was sold and is being rapidly built up, 

. Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road is being constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake; 
The road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electricity and la 
much frequented in the evenings. Sites for 
club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
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allotted to several clubs. Excavation has been 
continued in a new section of the late which is 
to bo attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge. The two lakes have been linked 
up by a concrete bridge constructed before 
the joining canal was excavated. Tfco Calcutta 
Tramways Co., Ltd., have now extended train 
tracks from Ilussa Hoad along Hash Beliary 
Avenue to Ballygunge Station, 

The Board in pursuance of its policy of 
carrying out schemes in the centre of the town 
and in the suburbs simultaneously, so as to 
have an adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residential buildings to meet the needs of those 
displaced from overcrowded areas in the centre 
of the town has carried out a large develop- 
ment scheme for the improvement of another 
section of the undeveloped area between Russa 
Road and the Lake District. 

To the east of the city, several new roads 
have been constructed in Scheme Ho. VIIIC 
(Hew Ballygunge Hoad— Park Circus to Old 
Ballygunge Road). They are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them arc surfaced 
with asphalt. Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the mads witli electricity. The 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Hoad, between Park Circus and Middle Road, 
Entally, is a pressing need, but the work can only 
proceed slowly in small sections. The Trust 
in the execution of this scheme cannot ignore 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further east, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings proceeds. The 
utilisation of highly-improved lands for bustee 
purposes Is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
the essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes. 

The linking up of Amherst Street with Loudon 
Street by a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
in two small sections. The Trust has construct- 
ed a large park near Park Circus Scheme 
Ho, VIII, known as Eastern Park, measuring 
65 bighas, with a large playing field for 
football and tennis. The Goraclmnd Road 
Scheme provides for the completion of the 
northern portion of this park and the com- 
mencement of a wide avenue running parallel 
to Lower Circular Road through the outer 
fringe of En tally. As the scheme involved the 
demolition of a large number of bustees, in- 
vestigations were made to ascertain the 
best means of reducing the displaced bustee 
population as a result of which a Bustee 
Rehousing Scheme at Christopher Road which 
will cost the Trust Rs. 2,70,000 for land 
acquisition and Rs. 1,97,000 for engineering 
works has been taken in hand and first, section 
completed. 

The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
90 acres. In 1912, Mr. Bompas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, viz., about 9 per cent, of its public open 
spaces which measured about 1,250 acres (in- 
cluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
was almost on a par at that time with London 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens 
while its percentage exceeded that of Hew York, 


Berlin and Birmingham. But about 1,000 
acres of Calcutta’s 1,250 was accounted for in 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta wore an urgent need. Bp to date 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhakuria)— another 250 acres. 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large, 
scale the following Schemes — 

In the early stages three blocks of three 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the poorer classes. It was 
found, however, that tire persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could ereet bastis of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e.y., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Rs. 2,44,368 and are 
let at very low rents — ground iloor rooms 
at Rs. 5 per mensem and top Iloor rooms on 
Rs. 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12' x 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. The total collection 
of rent during the year 1980-37 including 
previous year’s arrears was Rs. 13,802. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites witli a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. 

Kerbala Tank Lane Re-housing Scheme- — 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built. The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no affect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire , 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Re-housing scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
31st March 1927. 

Bow Street Re-housing Scheme.— Seven 
blocks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
focmed and three-roomed suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-IndianB displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 
has proved a striking success. There arc 132 
suites for letting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1936-37, amounted 
to Rs. 26,884. 

Paikpara Re-housing Scheme. — This scheme 
has an area of 30 bighas well laid out in 96 build- 
ing sites. . A new re-housing scheme has been 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated, at 
Christopher Road for the bustee population to 
be displaced by ‘the execution of scheme Ho. 
XXXV (Eastern Bark to Goraehand Road). A 
special feature of the new scheme is that the 
land is to be developed as a: modeL bustee for 
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displaced busfcee dwellers. Special facilities 
are offered to dishoused persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for reinstate- 
ment purposes. 

Bridges. — Some progress lias been made in 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway linos 
inadequately bridged, by modern and up-to-date 
bridges to suit the growing traffic requirements. 
The opportunity i3 being taken of widening the 
Man ik tala, Narikeldanga and Beliaghata Bridge 
approaches on botli sides — on the west (in the case 
of Maniktala and Narkeldanga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Road. The new bridges of the 
city will in their traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Beliaghata and at 
Shambazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width. The Chitpore 
Bridge reconstruction of which has been com- 1 
pleted lias been redesigned as a reinforced 1 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow trallic. 
The Alipore Bridge, the reconstruction of which 


[ has been completed, lias a roadway of 80 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the Tollygunge and Hastings Bridges 
which need re-building. 

The Tollygunge Bridge across Tolly’s Nullah 
was practically completed during the year. 
The reconstruction of the Barrackpore. Bridge 
is held up pending removal by the Corporation 
of tlie water mains across the old Bridge, which 
would be the first step towards its demolition. 

Financial.-— Capital eharges during the year 
1936-37 amounted to Rs. 89.09 lakhs which 
included Rs. 80.01 Ialchs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Rs. 8.31 laltlis on engineering works. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1936-37 was 
Rs. 10,81,32,000. To meet this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Rs. 3,47,60,000 ; 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
land and buildings) have yielded Rs. 8,40,19,000 
and tlie revenue fund from its annual surplus 
(after providing for the service of loans) has 
contributed Rs. 4. 93 crores to Capital Works. 
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The administration of the affairs of the 
larger ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, 
nangoon and Chittaging) is vested by law in 
bodies specially constituted for the purpose, 
they have wide powers, but their proceedings 


! are subject in a greater degree than those of 
, municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
1 At all the ports the European members eou- 
. stitute the majority and the Board for Madras 
i consists mainly of European members. 

Figures for 1935-36 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the six principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden is excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Department, 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following table 


— 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Capital Debt. 

Calcutta 

Rs. 

3,00,27,020 

■Rs. 

3,19,34,315 

Rs. 

24*50,04,403 

B embay 

2,66,02,138 

2,63,76,349 

19,86,32,095 

Madras 

31,46,183 

32,05,921 

1,50,50,027 

Karachi .. .. 

70,69,685 

64,13,384 

4,03,09,000 

Rangoon 

72,05,954 

69,51,700 

4,01,28,667 

Chittagong 

6,46,978 

6,00,926 

(a) 20,10,730 


<«) Includes the first instalment of Rs. 15 lakhs, the second instalment of Rs. 5 lakhs, tlie 
third instalment of Rs. 2 lakhs, the fourth instalment of Rs. 3 lakhs and the fifth instal- 
ment of Rs. 3 lakhs of a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs from Government. 


CALCUTTA. 


Sir Thomas H. Eldcrton, Chairman. 

Mr. W. A. Burns, Deputy Chairman. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce : — 
Sir George Campbell ; Mr. 'Balfour Smith; 
Mr. 0. E. L. Milne- Robertson ; Mr. S. O. 
Lyttelton ; Mr. J. Roid Kav : Mr. K. .T. 


Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association 
Mr. H. K. Norton. 

Elected, by the Bengal National Chamber 0 / 
Commerce : — Mr. IC. C. Mulliok ; I)r. S. 0. 
Law, m.a., 1‘h.D. 

Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce:— 
Mr. A. L. Ojha. 

Elected 
Mr. : 
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Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta : — A. K. M. Znkariali. 

Nominated by Government : — Captain C. R. 
Iiluctt, R.i.N. ; Mr. J. A. Bell ; Mr. A. F. 
Harvey; Mr. A. Duncan ; Mr. G. N. 
Bower. 

The principal officers of the Trust are : — 
Secretary.— Mr. C. W. X. Hook. 

Traffic Manager. — Mr. W. A. Burns. , i 


Chief Accountant. — Mr. J. DaiuJ, o.A. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr, A. M. Ward, mice 
a.m.t.m.e. (offg.). ' 

Deputy Conservator. — Lt.-Commander, E L 
Pawscy.B.N. (Retd.) (offg.). 

Medical Officer. — Lt.-Col. F. J, Anderson, 
M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S.. I.M.S. 

Consulting Engineers and London Agents:— 
Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and Tritton. 


The traffic figures and the income or the Trust for the last fifteen years are as follows 


Year. 

I Docks. 

Jetties. 

1 Stream. 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port. 

Income. 

General 

Exports 

Coal 

Exports 

Imports. 

Imports 

Exports. 

j Imports. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 Tons. 

Tons. 

Its. 

1922 

-23 

1 , 414,106 

1 , 174,041 

304,109 

680,053 




3 , 336,722 

2 , 64 , 75,522 

1923 

-24 

1 , 722,305 

1 , 325,801 

221,035 

761,920 




3 , 021 ,243 

2 , 60 , 39,027 

1924 

-25 

1 , 779,054 

1 , 495,915 

290,412 

874,714 




3,845 788 

2 . 78 . 2 S , 364 

1925 

-26 

1 , 494,442 

1 , 790,409 

352,714 

951,442 

2 , 231,637 

1,601 

,041 

3 , 887,592 

3 , 21 , 27,748 

1926 

.27 

1 , 465,854 

2 , 476,794 

455,577 

963,297 

2 , 344,800 

1,513 

,885 

4 , 177,118 

3 , 12 , 02,188 

1927 - 

■28 

1 , 837,371 

2 , 817,443 

480,307 

1 , 007,917 

2 , 639,186 

1,606 

,728 

4 , 038,569 

3 , 38 , 82.124 

1928 

•29 

1 , 750,909 

2 , 644,256 

1 , 164,631 

1 , 040,668 

2 , 524,201 

1 , 700 . 

,559 

4 , 818,831 

8 , 41 , 82,729 

1929 . 

■30 

1 , 985,042 

3 , 016,185 

853,452 

829,902 

2 , 539,653 

1 , 646 . 

,932 

4 , 985,999 

3 , 43 , 98,110 

1930 - 

31 

1 , 440,371 

2 , 389,393 

610,844 

553,317 

2 , 145,837 

1 , 552 , 

,502 

4 , 381,953 

2 , 83 , 73,400 

1931 - 

•32 

1 , 251,000 

2 , 595,912 

586,902 

380,324 

1 , 748,950 

1 , 305 , 

,076 

4 , 189,742 

2 , 67 , 01,863 

1932 - 

33 

1 , 123,420 

2 , 559,136 

362,023 

469,513 

1 , 665,432 

1 , 332 , 

,672 

3 , 828,983 

2 , 40 , 86,081 

1933 - 

•34 

1 , 412,336 

2 , 191,523 

463,357 

440,783 

1 , 758,567 

1 , 307 , 

,931 

3 , 870,343 

2 , 88 , 29,623 

1034 . 

35 

1 , 438,452 

2 , 435,163 

744,671 

512,989 

1 , 792,876 

1 , 458 , 

082 

4 , 068,874 

3 , 00 , 19,819 

1985 - 

36 

1 , 578,251 

2 , 206,207 

440,178 

615,491 

1 , 970,030 

1 , 419 , 

078 

4 , 048,127 

3 , 00 , 27,020 

1930 - 

37 

1 , 792,204 

1 , 993,192 

509,865 

545,402 

2 , 223,121 

,473 

953 

4 , 082,572 

3 , 10 , 34,124 


BOMBAY. 


Board op Trustees of the Port of 
Bombay. — Mr. G. E. Bennett, m.sc,, M.inst.c.E., 
K.i.Meeh.E. (Offg. Chairman). Nominated by 
Government. — Rear-Admiral If. Fitssherbert, c.b., 
C.M.G., R. N. ; Major-General S. ,T. P. Scobell, 
c.b., c.sr.G., d;s.o. ; G. C. Laughton, A.MJ.e.E., 
A.e.tt.i., m. mst. T.; Mr. L. Wilson; Mr. Syed 
Munawar ; Mr. I. H. Taunton, l.o.S. ; Mr, P, 
N. Chandavarkar ; Mr. P, B. Advani. Elected 
by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce.— 
Sir Geoffrey Winter-botham, Kt. ; Mr. G. H, 
Cooke ; Mr, R. 0. Lowndes ; Mr. W. A. Bell ; 
Mr. A, K. G. Hogg; Elected by the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber. — Sir Puishotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt., O.I.E., M.B.E.; Mr, }f. C. 


Matani ; Mr, Gordhandas Goculdas Morarii ; 
Mr M. A. Master; Mr. Sankalchand G. 
shah. Elected by the Municipal Corpora- 
tion,— Mr, Meyer Nissim ; Sir Jehangir Bomon- 
Behram, Kt. Elected by the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion— Mr. T.Y. Baddeley. 

The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust : — 

S ’Bakre^’ N ‘ M ‘ Morris s De P l,t S Secretary, A. 

. 'Accounts Department. 

Chief Aectt., J. F. Pereira, E, 1,4.0. ; Deputy 
Acctt., 0. F, Lynn, a.s.a.a. - • " 
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EXGIXEERINO DEPARTMENT, 

Chief Engineer, G. 33. Bennett, M.sc., M.inst. 
or, M.i.Mech.E. I Deputy Chief Engineer, A. 
Hale-White, M.lnst.c.E. ; Executive Engineers, G. 
E Terrev, A.M.inst.c.E. ; .T. A. Ilolte, M.inst. c. 
1 / \ si.i/mccIi.E. ; Mechanical Superintendent, li. 
1 * ’ McGregor, A.H.I.M.E. ; Consulting Engineers 
<t’ bjeuts, A J. Barry, o.D.H., J. Lumsden llae 
itll ,l c ' Vt ’ DuCauc, Ji’.rnst.c.u., M.i.Mceh.r 
M. , ltit, Grosvcnor Gardens Bouse, G 10 
venor Gardens, London S.W.l. 

Bocks Department. 

Manager, V. A. Borissow ; Deputy Managers, 
W. G. JI. Templeton, F. Seymour- Williams, 
n.s.O., P. A. Davies, A. Mattos. 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 

Manager, II. A. Gtiydon; Deputy Managers 
S. G. N. Shaw, P. M. Boyce. 

Poet Department. 

Deputy Conservator, Captain A. G. Kindi. 
11 . 3 . 0 ., R.I.N. (Retd.); Harbour Master, C. T 
Wilson; Senior Dock Muster, J. L. Williams. 
Land and Bdndeks Department. 
Manager , P. H. Taylor, F.S.I., M.R.S.I. ; Deputy 
Manager, 15. 0. Durant. 

Stores department. 

Chief Storekeeper, W. J. Wilson. 

Medical Department. 
Administrative Medical Officer, Dr. F. D. 
Bana, m.il, m.r.o.s. 

The revenue of the Trust In 1030-37 amounted 
to 113.2,47,53,000 and the expenditure to Its. 
2,32.51.507. The surplus of Rs. 14,74,498 under 
General Account has been transferred to the 
Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplus of 


Rs. 27,004 under Pilotage Account has been 
transferred to the Vessels’ Replacement Fund. 
The Revenue Reserve Fund at the close of the 
year amounted to Rs. 08, t ,947. The aggregate 
capital expenditure during the year was Rs- 
3,39.245. The total debt of the Trust. at the end 
of the year amounted to Rs. 19,09.98 lakhs, 
repayment of which is provided for by annual 
sinking fund contributions from revenue ; the 
accumulation of the sinking fund at 31st March 
1937 was Rs.494.70 lakhs, in addition to this 
apart from property appreciation, the Reserve 
and other funds total Rs.103 .10 lakhs. 


The number of steam and square-rigged vessels 
which during recent years have entered the docks 
or been berthed at the harbour walls and paid 
dues, excluding those which have unloaded and 
loaded in tiie stream : — 


Year. 

1916 to 1021 (average) 
1921 to 1926 
1926 to 1931 

1931- 32 .... 

1932- 33 
1033-34 

1934 - 35 . . . . 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 .. 


Number. Tonnage. 

nett. 


2,086 

1,902 

1,954 

1,866 

1,836 

1,913 

1,904 

1,950 

1,954 


4,758,888 

4,574,817 

4,749,570 

4,588,577 

4,091,183 

5,099,247 

5,030,037 

5,096,662 

4,998,513 


The two dry docks were occupied during the 
year by 149 vessels, the tonnage amounting to 
543,739 a decrease of 109,049 tons from the 
previous year. 


Trustees. 

Chairman . — Colonel D. 8. Johnston, o.i.E. 
( Vice-Chairman, Elected by the Board. )- 
Rochlram Thakurdas (Buyers’ & Shippers 
Chamber). 

Appointed by Government. 
Engr.-Comdr. G. S Miskin, R. 1. n., J. P. 
(Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District); A. K. Homan 
Divisional Superintendent, North Western 
Railway); Major W. J. Colyer (d.a.a. & 
q.m.g., Sind Independent Brigade Area) ; 
8. N. Gupta. 0.1.E, i.o.s. (Collector of 
Customs); Hatim A. Alavi (Representative 
of Labour). 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber op 
Commerce. 

B. R. Graham (Anchor Line Ltd.) ; H. K. C. 
Hare (RaJli. Brothers Ltd.) ; R. H. Martin, 
(Forbes Forbes Campbell & Co. Ltd.) ; 
G, H. J. Richie ont (Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage & Distributing Co. of India, Ltd.) 
Elected by the Karachi Indian Merchants 
Association. 

Srildahindas H. Lulln, m.a., ll.b, (Harbhag- 
wandas Ghanshamdas), Lala Jagannatb 
Ralaram Taudon, B.Sc. (R. B, Ralaram J 
Jagannatb). 


KARACHI. 

Elected by the Buyers’ & Shippers’ Chamber. 
Haridas Lalji. 

ELECTED BY THE KARACm MUNICIPAL 
Corporation. 

Tikamdas Wadhumal, m.a. (Oxon.)Bar-at-Law. 
Principal opficers op the Port Trust. 
Chief Engineer. — D.B. Brow, M.o., M. Inst. o.e. 
Ag. Deputy Chief Engineer . — P R. Shivdasani, 
B. se. (Loud), A.C.O.I., a.m. Inst. c.E. 

Chief Accountant. — B. A. Inglct, B.A., o.a. 
Traffic Manager. — F. G. Oangley, n.s.o., m.o. 
Deputy Conservator. — Lt.-t'omdr. R. R. Caws. 
R.I.N. (Retd.) 


Chief Storekeeper. — R. A. Donde. 

Secretary . — Nenumal Tekchand. 

Revenue Receipts and Expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1936-37. 
Revenue Receipts Rs. 74,15,000. 

Revenue Expenditure Rs. 71,05,000. 

Surplus Rs. 3,10,000. 

Reserve Fund Rs. 52,29,000 (Securities 

at cost price). 
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SHIPPING. 


Number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1936-37 exclusive of vessels] 
put buck and fishing boats was. 3,802 with a 
tonnage of 2,083,125 as against 3,901 with a 
tonnage of 2,810,407 in 1935-35. 969 steamers] 
of ail kinds entered the Port with a 
tonnage of 2,533,396 against 928 and 2,443,799 


The imports during the year totalled 815,000 
tons against 839,000 tons in the previous year. 
Tlie shipments were 1.272,000 tons in 1930-37 
|against 1,015,000 in 1935-30. 

The total volume of imports and exports 
as 2,036,000 tons against 1,855,000 tons 
iin the previous year. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 

' the Port of Madras 

Officials, — Mr. G. G. Armstrong, o.b.e.. m.c„ 

' v.i)., sr. inst.T., (Chairman and Traffic Manager. 
To proceed on leave for 7 months and 2 days 
from 17th March 1938). Mr. G. P. Alexander, 
M. lust. C.K, (to act as Chairman for 7 months 
and 8 days from 17th March 1938). Mr. W. 
J. Ward, B.A., (Collector of Customs). Com- 
mander G. M, Osborne-Smitli, K.I.N., 
(Presidency Port Officer). 

S'on-Officmls — Nominated by Government. Sir 
Harold Colam, M. Inst. C.E., Mr. C. A. Muir- 
head. 

Representing Chamber of Commerce , Madras— 
Mr. I). M. Reid, o.b.e., Mr. W. M. Browning, 
Mr. G. A. Bambridge. 

Representing Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Madras. — M. It. Ity. K. Sreeramulu 
Naidu Cam, M. It. Ity. Hi wan Bahadur 
Govindoss Chathoorbhoojadoss Garu. 

tlepmenting Madras Trades Association. — -Mr. 
A. A. Hayles, Mr. If. G. Lnker. 

Representing Southern India Skin and Hide 
■'Merchants' Association— Mv. K. M. Alcbar 
Badsha Sahib. 

Representing Madras Piece-goods Merchants' 
Assocaition—M. It. Ity. Alatlioor Doraswamy 
Chetti Garu. 

Principal Officers are 

Port Engineer. — Mr. G. P. Alexander, M. mst. 

' C.E. 

Deputy Conservator of the Port of Madras— 
Lt. Commander A. I). Herrington, R.N.K., 
(Itetirod). 

Chief Accountant.— M. It. Ity. G. Venkataraya 
Pai Avergnl, it. a., f.i.a.c. 

Acting Truffle Manager (from 17th March 1938).--- 
M. It, Ity. M. S. Venkataraman Avergal, b,a. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised: of seventeen 
members : — : 

Appointed by Government— A. N. Strong. it. A., 
Bar-at-Law (Chairman), 3. Morton. Capt. R. 
C. P. Price, K.I.N. (Retd.), h. P. 8. Bourne, 

' M.H.K. ' 7- 


Mechanical and. Electrical Engineer. — Major E. 
G. Bowers, m.c„ M.I.E.E., (to proceed on 
leave for 6 months and 17 days from 20th 
April 1938). 

Assistant Mechanical Engineer. — Mr. 8. W. 

White, m.i. Mar. E., A.M.I.X.A. 

Engineer ami Dredging Master, Dredger 
“ Madras ”. — Mr. P. G, Cooper. 

Assistant Engineers— M. R. Ity. V. Dayana nda 
Kamatli Avergal, b.a., b.e. ; M. R. Ity. 8. 
Nagabiishanam Aiyar Avergal, b.a., M.E., 

A.T.E.E. 

Assistant Engineer ( Electrical ). — M. It. Ry; K. 

Subramania Aiyar Avergal, M.E., A.l.E.E. 
Harbour Master— Mr. L. T. Lewis. 

Assistant Harbour Masters. — Mr. L. «T. Whit- 
lock (on leave, for 8 months from 3rd August 
1937) : Mr. B. Hennin ; Lt. Commander C. 
M. Best, n.N.R., (Retired). 

Assistant Truffle Managers— M. It, Ity. M. S. 
Venkataraman Avergal. b.a.; Mr, L. A. 
Abraham, b.a., F.C.I.; Mr. P. IS. D’Lanoy 
Carvalho (to act as Assistant Traffic Manager 
from 17th March 1933). 

Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering)— M. 

It. lty ; V. Muthuswami Aiyar Avergal, b.a. 
Deputy Chief Accountant— M. It. Ity. R. Itanga- 
swami Aiyar Avergal, b.a. 

Office Manager. — M. R. Ity. G. M. Ganapathl 
Aiyar Avergal. 

The receipts of the Trust during 1036-37 on 
Revenue Account from all sources were 
Ra. 30 ,40 ,918 as against Rs.31 ,46,183 in 1035* 
36. and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs.31, 06, 500 in 1936-37 as against Its, 32,05; 
921 in 1935-36. Contributions of Es.21,200 to 
Capital Account and Es.4,34,125 to Reserve 
bunds were mad lu ■ i « 7 7 ’ < Ik 

with an aggregate net registered tonnage: of 
25,40,911 tons called at the port during the 
year against last year’s figure of 697 vessels 
with a net registered tonnage of 24,41,739 tons. 


Ex-Officio . — Lieutenant Col. R. R. Ewing, l.A. 
(Chairman, Rangoon Development Trust) ; 
P, W. Singleton (Collector of Customs) ; J. 
15. 5L Rowland (Chief Railway Conunissioncr, 
Burma). 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce— 
Messrs. J. Tait, II. Roper, M.C., m.h.R. ; IT. 
Ponsford. 
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Wo/ in) the UamrtMi Trades A ssoriatiun. — J. 
I:', Gibson, i’.a., M.H.is. 

WM bp the, Chinese Chamber of Commerce.— 
Sliimcin Hide. 

ech-d bii the. Burma Indian Chamber of -Com.- 
VIrjee Daliyit ami N. K. Karaujla. 
edcd by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce . — 
V Tun Muting. 

(lift'd bj) the Corporation of Rangoon.— V Saw, 
SI.H.R. 

incipal Officers are : — 
eretarp.—C. It. AViteher. 

•icf Accountant.— S, A. Wcthcrfleld, B.A.,A. o.a. 
•ief Engineer — W. D. 'Beatty, B.A., B.A.I., 
ji.mst.o.K. 

•pulp Conservator . — Commander C. M. L. 
Scott, u.N. (Retd.). 


Es. 

Income .. .. . . 72,28,187 

Expenditure (59,75,680 

The capital debt of the port at the end of the 
year was Rs.4,51,28,667. The balance (includ- 
ing investments at cost) at the credit of the 
different sinking funds on 31st March 1037 was 
Rs.2,00, 49,872. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1936-37 was 5,288,142 tons of which 
1,318,809 tons were imports, 3,940,173 tons 
exports and 29,100 tons transhipment. The 
total number of vessels (excluding Government 
vessels) entering the Port was 1,517 with a total 
net registered tonnage of 4,140,590 tons showing 
a decrease in number of vessels and a decrease 
of 138,049 tons in the not tonnage as compared 
with tire previous year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on 
right bank of the river Karnafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 

Theconstruction of the Assam- Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Chitta- 
gong Is the natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal. Lat. 22° 21 ’U ; Long. 91' 
50*E, 1933 Pop. 53,156. 


Exports —Wax, jute, tea, hides, cotton, capas, 
rice, paddy, eggs, poultry and live-stock. 

Accommodation — "Vessels of any size 

proceed 0 miles up tho Karnafuli to Chittagong 
at H.W.O.S. draught of 22 ft. to 20 ft. 

There are 5 berths for ocean-going vessels at 
tiie Assam-Bengal Railway jetties, also two 
sets of fixed moorings. 

Jetties axe 2,100 ft. long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 35 owts. and 4 to lift 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and jetties 
are in direct rail communication with the Assam- 
Bengal Railway system, cargo in bulk being 
dealt with direct into wagons. Depth at jetties 
about 20 feet at L. W. 8. T. 


Prorfrfowfl.*— Fresh provisions, good drinking 
water and coal obtainable. 

Navigation . — There are three river bars, two 
of which have been permanently improved by 
training works, and the third is being similarly 
treated. The necessity for dredging has been 
very greatly reduced. 

Night pilotage is in force except during the 
S.W. monsoon. 

Charges . — Port dues 4 annas 6 pies per reg. 
ton. Hospital dues 2 pies per rrg. ton. Harbour 
Master’s fee Its. 32. Mooring nnd unmooring 
in fixed berths Rs. 32, swinging berths Its. l(i. 
Bertli alongside jetties Rs. 40, per day, night 
work and holidays extra; 

Pilotage not exceeding — Rs. a. Rs. a 

10 ft. to 20 ft. from . . 67 8 to 304 4 

21 ft 337 S 

22 ft 385 4 

23 ft 439 4 

24 ft 480 0 

25 ft 553 8 

26 ft 634 8 

Towage by Port Commissioners’ Tug. 

Port Authority: Port Commissioners, Chitta- 
gong. 

Officials . — Deputy Conservator, Commander 
Cameron, k.j.n. ; Port Engineer, If. J. 
Green, B.se., M.i.c.H., Ac. ; Secretary, A. V. 
Raruasubba Aiyar, e.a., a.s.a.a., Lloyds 

Agents, James Einlay & Co. 


VI2AGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga- 
patain to supply an outlet for a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
mineral resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was first formulated in the 
days of the East India Company. That the 
creation of such a port would have beneficial 
influence on this area was unquestioned . 
Vizagapalam lies in front of the only practicable: 
gap in the barrier of the Eastern Ghats, is 


formed by nature to be the outlet of the 
Central Provinces, from which a considerate 
arnoimt of trade, has taken this route in tho 
past, even with tho imperfect communications 
hitherto available. A necessary complement of 
the scheme was the construction of the pro- 
posed railway from Parvatipuram to Raipur 
now completed which, with the existing 
coastline of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway would 
make a largo and rich area tributary to the pro. 
posed port and obviate the long and expensive 


Vizagapatam Harbour Project. 


circuit by Calcutta. A link lias also been supplied 
in the most direct route to Rangoon from Europe 
by way of Bombay, while, from an imperial 
point of view, the provision of a fortified 
port on the long and almost unprotected stretch 
of coast between Colombo and Calcutta is held 
to be a consideration of great importance. The 
iofty projecting headland of the Dolphin’s Nose 
would offer facilities for this purpose. 

The Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, sanctioned the construction of 
the new railway line from Raipur to Parvati- 
puram. The work is completed and the line 
opened to traffic. They also decided to 
develop the port of Vizagapatam under their 
direct control and the port has accordingly 
been declared to be a major Port. 

The work was carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under the direct charge of an Engi- 
neer-in-Chief who comes under the administra- 
tive charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme a post which is held 
ex-officio by the Agent of the B. N. Railway. 

The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in stages 
according to the demand of trade. The first 
stage is now complete. Ships started using the 1 
Harbour in October 1933 and the official 
opening by His Excellency the Viceroy took 
place on 19th December 1933. 

The present provision includes a 1,000 ft. 
diameter Turning Basin together with access 
to the steamer Berths and an Entrance Chan- 
nol dredged out to afford a passage 300 ft. wide 
at the bottom. Vessels of 28 ft. 6 ins. draft and 
550 ft, length are admitted at present. 

A quay wall comprising three 500 ft. Berths 
has been completed and equipped with 3-ton 
electric cranes. Storage accommodation aggre- 
gating 140,000 sq. ft. of covered area, in three 
single storied sheds has been provided in the 
vicinity of the quay, equipped with full railway 
and road facilities. Two sheds with lighter 
berths have been completed for export cargo. 
Special facilities have been provided for the 
storage and shipment of manganese ore. In 
addition to the quays, four Mooring Berths and 
one coal bunkering Jetty have been installed, 
around the Basin and additional facilities 
provided for dealing with lightered cargo, 

A large area of land has been reclaimed in 
the course of the dredging operations and it j 
has been laid out in blocks served by broad 
roadways. Plots are available for office sites 
and for industrial concerns. Water supply 
and electric lighting have been arranged for. 

The floating equipment of the Harbour c 
prises five tugs of 1,500, 600, 450, 120 and 100 
H, P, respectively and 27 lighters. 

A graving dock with an entrance 60 ft. 6 
broad has been provided ; hut though adapted 
for future extension and for use by vessels 
larger than the dredging craft which now use it, 
length of ships is at present restricted to 300 feet! 




’ The port is at present capable of dealing with 
lifts of 50 tons on the quays but cannot lift 
more than 3 tons into and out of vessels. 

The sea entrance channel is protected on the 
South side by the provision of a sand trap and 
protecting Breakwater. 

At present ships enter and leave the Harbour 
during day time only and pilotage is compulsory. 

The Port is administered by the Government 
of India through the Agent of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway who is represented at Vizaga- 
patam by a Deputy Administrative Officer. 

The principal officers are 

Administrative Officer. — A. Duncan, Calcutta. 

Deputy Administrative Officer & Traffic 
Manager. — E. G. Lilley, Vizagapatam. 

Port Engineer and Deputy Conservator .— 
E. F. Johnson, Vizagapatam. 

Smuggling in India.— With the increase in 
British Indian customs duties, smuggling has 
grown in volume, and the Government of India 
had recently to appoint a Special Officer to 
report on its extent and the means necessary 
for its suppression. 

This officer’s report- in 1036 disclosed that 
large quantities of such articles as silk, sugar 
and saccharine are being smuggled into British 
India from the French Settlements of Pondi- 
cherry and Karikal, thereby seriously endanger- 
ing Government revenues and dislocating normal 
business in those goods. 

Governments, therefore, decided that effective 

easurcs to suppress this traffic should at once 
bo taken. Tile Customs cordons were greatly 
strengthened and an outer cordon placed around 
Karikal. Co-operating with each cordon in a 
special detective staff, which watches the move- 
ments of smugglers. The coast north a nd south 
of both Settlements are patrolled by coastguards , 
and launches equipped with searchlights and 
Signalling apparatussearch thosea day and night 
for smuggling craft. Land has been acquired 
for the erection of an impenetrable barbed wire 
barrier oh the more open parts of the frontiers. 

To protect the - Customs staff against the 
danger of attack by numerically stronger bodies 
of smugglers, arrangements have been made to 
station bodies of armed police at s tra tegic points 
on the two frontiers. 

The -whole preventive arrangements are in 
charge of the Collector of Salt Revenue in 
Madras. This post has been temporarily revived 
in order that the situation can be closely and 
continuously watched by a responsible and 
experienced officer, 

Already the steps taken are justifying tllcir 
'Xpcuse. Reports show that the regular 
smuggling traffic, lias been dislocated to such an 
extent that a certain amount of merchandise is 
being diverted to the regular ports — Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. 
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Education. 


Twiim education is unintelligible except 
Its hlstorv. Seen thus, it affords the 
sii-etieh/of a crowth which, while to one it 
will mnwir as a blunder based on an initial 
orrnr e is'iiv avoided, to another it stands out 
as a svmbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on thepart of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
fn (miik ft naonle alien m senti- 


aim hasten to ‘guide a people alien in senti- 

ments and prejudices into channels ol 


sa 

administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences oi opinion 

than education. Government, local bodies and 
Drivata persons of learning have m the past devot 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands ol 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the nm^Ie 
classes who constitute the bulk of the inteliv 
gmUia are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might he expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects. 
Primary Education Acts have been passed ui the 
several provinces In favour of the expansion of 
Xirimary education among the masses. On the 
other hand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities have grown apace ; and, ' espe- 
cially during the period of financial depression, 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions. Amovement 
has therefore set in with the object of steimmn© 
the drift of unsuitable students to universities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
Soho ol system of education. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 
—In the early days of its dominion m India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning to 

revive and flourish under the protection of a sta- 
ble government, and to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the habits and customs of the people. 
Even the Act of 1813 which set apart a lakh 
of rupees for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences was interpreted as 
a scheme for the encouragement of Sanskrit and 
Arabic. In the following year the Court of Direc- 
tors instructed the Governor-General to leave 
tiie Hindus "to the practice of usage, long estab- 
lished among them, of giving Instruction in their 
own homes, and to encourage them in the exer- 
cise and cultivation of their talents by the sti- 
mulus of honorary marks of distinction and in 
some cases by grants of pecuniary assistance.” 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 


„„„ distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grew apace. Fifteen years later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 
that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by voung men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstonc Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A stifl more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College, 
whose object was to teach” the principles and 
practice of medical science in strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Europe." Many 
pronounced the failure of the undertaking to 
lie inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead. 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. From that time 
onward Indians of the highest castes have devo- 
ted themselves with enthusiasm and with success 
to the study of medicine in all its branches. 

Another impetus to the introduction of west 
„rn learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burlm 
and Wilberforce, influenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818: and 
twelve vears later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in India by liis 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College in 
Calcutta. In Madras, the missionarieshad been still 
earlier in the field; for as early as in 1787 a small 
group of missionary schools were being directed 
by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian College 
was opened in 1837. In Bombay, the Wilson 
School (afterwards College) was founded in 
1834. 

Lord William Bentlnck’s minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
of somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determined, 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should he neglected ; still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835 ; English was substituted for Persian as 
Hie language of the Courts in 1837; and in 1844 
Sir Henry Hardingo ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India: and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the instructional 
level of their co-religionists; and. in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 

towards educational advance among the Muham- 
madan community is now noticeable. 


Growth of English Education, 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
iS54. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
“to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instruction were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub- 
lio funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 

' • Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people.” 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis -, it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
Bake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced st udy. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course ot 
instruction; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
• . ..and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
tmem all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increase of Wealth and commerce. The 
cijjcoiragement of the grant-in-aid system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money. Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to bo content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can bo little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education charged with the administration of 
the high school and intermediate stages of 
education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per cent, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder : the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility ot granting recognition to schools 
and ol inspecting all sehoos and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
ot university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existinr system. In its 
main features, and set themselvea only to 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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Recent Developments. 

Government of India Resolutions on : Government of India are also in charge of die 
Indian Educational Policy.— The Indian! institutions maintained by the Govcruor-Generai 
Universities Act of 1004 was followed by! in Council for the benefit of members of His 
two important resolutions of the Government! Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants or 
of India on Indian Educational Policy— one in j of the children of such members or servants 
1904 and the other in 1913. The resolution; The Chiefs’ Colleges are now the concern of the 
of 1904 was comprehensive in character and ; Crown Representative, 
reviewed the state of education in all ' 


its departments. The following passage from; 
it summarises tile intentions of Government: — ; 
“The progressive devolution of _ primary,! 
secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the continuous with- 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Education 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generally ! 
been acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise tire extreme importance of the princi- 
ple that in each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education. In withdrawing 
from direct management it is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions.” The 
comprehensive instructions contained in this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education. The 
resolution of 1913 advocated, inter alia, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching type ; it reaffirmed tbe 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; It recommended an increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts of grants-in-aid ; and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades. It further discussed the desir- 
ability of imparting manual instructions and 
instruction in hygiene ; the necessity for medical 
inspection; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls’ 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers. The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated! 
progress in the provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were in many 
eases delayed owing to the effects of the Groat 

The Reforms Act — The Reforms Act of 
1919 altered the conditions of educational ad- 
ministration in India. Education became a 
provincial * transferred ’ subject in the Gover- 
nors’ provinces under the charge of a Minister, 
but the education of Europeans was made a 
provincial ‘ reserved ’ subject, i.e., it was not 
within the charge of the Minister of Education. 
The introduction of the provincial autonomy 
under the Government of India Act, 1935, has I 
brought education In these provinces Under the 
full control of their Ministers of Education. 

The Government of India still: deal with 
matters relating to Universities like Aligarh, 
Benares, and Delhi, and certain other Universities: 
which function in more than one province. The 


Administration. — The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Assembly, of which 
he himself is an elected member, has brought 
the subject directly under popular control in the 
eleven major provinces. Generally speaking, edu- 
cation, is not, however, under the charge of a 
single Minister in all the provinces of India, 
Certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of Publie Instruc- 
tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister. He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and is generally responsible to the 
provincial government for the administration of 
education. The authority of Government, 
in controlling the system of public instruction, 
is in part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education. In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 
provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. Institutions 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by “recogni- 
tion" and by the payment of grants-in-aid, with 
the assistance of the inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and by local bodies. 

Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of tbe Government of India. 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and it Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sir Hareourt Butler. In 1923, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The Hon’ble Kun war Sir Jagdish Prasad and 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai are the present Member, 
and Secretary, respectively. The Department 
possesses an educational adviser styled Edu- 
cational Commissioner. The. Present Educational 
Commissioner is Mr. <T. E. Parkinson, M. A., 
I.E.S., who is ah eminent educationist of wide 
experience, . 

Central Advisory Board of Education.— 

In: .1920, a Central Advisory Board of Education 
was created in India under the chairmanship of 
the Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India. This Board served a very useful 
purpose in offering expert advice on important 
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educational matters. But as a result of the 
recommendations of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee, which was presided over by lord 
Indicate, it was abolished in 1923 in the 
i nterests of economy. This Board was revived in 
1935. Its main functions are to serve as a clearing 
house of ideas and a reservoir of information. 
The constitution of the Board is as follows : — 

The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands 
{Chairman). 

The Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India. 

Ten nominees of the Government of India. 

One. member elected by the Council of State. 

Two members elected by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Three members nominated by the Inter- 
University Board, India. 

One representative of each provincial Govern- 
ment {either the Minister for Education or 
Ids deputy or the Director of Public 
Instruction or his deputy). 

There is also a Secretary to the Board, who 
is appointed by the Government of India. 

In 1935. the Board passed a series of Important 
resolutions suggesting a radical reform of the 
present system of education so that apart from 
providing instruction which would lead to 
universities and to professional colleges, the 
system might have stages at the end of which 
students could branch oil either to occupation 
or to vocational schools. All the provinces have 
reviewed their system of education in the light 
of those resolutions and several are considering 
the possibilities of reconstruction of that system 
on lines approximating to those suggested by 
the Board. The main subject of deliberation at 
its meeting held in 1930 was that of primary 
education. The Board referred this question to 
its Vernacular Education Committee with 
definite suggestions in regard to the nature of 
administration and control of primary education. 
The sub-committee reported that there wns need 
of more efficient administration and control of 
primary education and recommended, inter alia, 
that Government should take over the control 
from local bodies. The Board considered the 
report at its third annual meeting and decided 
that a copy of it should he forwarded to Pro- 
vincial Governments for consideration and such 
action as they might consider necessary. The 
report of the Women’s Education Committee of 
the Board on the curriculum of girls’ primary 
schools was also considered. The report first 
deals with certain conditions which are essential 
before any curriculum can work smoothly and 
then proceeds to the actual curriculum which 
would be suitable for girls’ primary schools. 
The suggestions made in the report were generally 
accepted and the Board decided that a copy of 
this report should also ho forwarded to Pro- 
vincial Governments for Consideration: and such : 
action as they might consider necessary. 

Another subject of considerable importance 
that was considered at the third annual meeting 
of the Board in January 1938 was the report 
on Vocational Education in India by Mr. A, 
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Abbott, C.B.E., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector 
of Technical Schools, Board of Education, 
England, with a section on General Education 
and Administration by Mr. S. H. Wood, -'5I.O;-, 
Director of Intelligence, Board of Education. 
England. During the discussion on this report, 
what is popularly known as the Wardlia educa- 
tion scheme was referred to. The basis idea 
of this scheme is that education should be im- 
parted through some craft or productive work 
which should he the centre of all the other 
instruction provided in the school and by the sale 
of the produce make the school self-supporting. 
The Board felt that a further examination was 
desirable and appointed a special committee to 
examine the scheme of educational reconstruc- 
tion incorporated in the Wurdha scheme in the 
light of the Wood- Abbott Deport anil other 
relevant documents. 

The Board lias also decided that it should act 
as a National Centre of Educational Information 
for India. 

Bureau of Education in India. — As a 
measure of retrenchment, (lie Bureau of Edu- 
cation was abolished in 1923, hut accepting the 
advice of the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion in India, the Government, of India revived 
it in 1937 under the control of the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of Iiulia for 
dealing specially with the collection and dis- 
semination of literature relating to educational 
problems in the various provinces. The Secre- 
tary of tiie Board is the Curator of this Bureau. 

Educational Services.— Until recently, the. 
educational organisation in India consisted 
mainly of three services — (i) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (ii) the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (Mi) the Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1888, and in 1890 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions — the Indian Educational Service 
staffed by persons recruited in England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India. These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 50 per cent, 
than the pay of the Indian recruit. Gradually, 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com 
mission of 1912-10, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment. The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
! incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service. This reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indianisation of the superior 
educational services in India. It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in this service 
should on an average be 50 per cent, of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma. 

In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Boyal Commission on 
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the superior servi es in India, The Commis- 
sion recommended that “for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all-India services which operate 
in transferred fields. The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited by local Governments . 
The Commission further recommendednn regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that “ it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may In future be recruited. 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the co-operation of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fied Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State”. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
members, the history of the service which has 
had a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end. The present organisation of education 
in the provinces is largely the work of members 
of this service; while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. 

The new Provincial Educational Services, 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces. These schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene- 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main classes-class 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being, 
and class II which may bo said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service. 

The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services in the provinces have 


been affected, more in some provinces than 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
sinee 1919. Communal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
influenced promotions also, In a direction which 
lias not always tended towards service content- 
ment. But these results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provinces. 

Hartog Committee on Education. — The most 
notable event in recent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India. The report of 
the Committee, which was published in 1929, 
constitutes a valuable document on the present 
state of education in India. 

Lindsay Commission. — Another Commission, 
which deserves mention, was appointed in 1929 
by the International Missionary Council 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working in India. It 
was presided over by Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master 
of Ealliol College, Oxford. The Commission 
visited India in 1930-31 and its report was 
published in 1931. 

Unemployment Committee, United Provinces. 

—This committee known popularly as the Sapru 
Committee from the name of its distinguised 
chairman the Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru was appointed by the Government of the 
United Provinces in 1934 to investigate the 
question of unemployment among educated 
youngmen and to suggest practical ways and 
means for reducing the same. The report of 
the committee, which was published in 1936, 
constitutes a valuable document not only for 
the United Provinces but for the whole of India. 


Statistical Progress. 

The two tables given betow afford useful comparisons with previous years and serve to illustrate 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 



In Reco 

gnised Institutions. 

Year. 





Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1927- 2S 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 .. 

1935- 36 .. .. 

9,260,266 

9,515,109 

9,748,749 

9,796,683 

9,752,937 

9,715,753 

9,866,619 

10,063,528 

10,241,889 

1,899,890 

2,032,388 

2,149,853 

2,260,154 

2,369,529 

2,476,384 

2,625,177 

2,757,232 

2,873,183 

11,160,156 

11,547,497 

11,898,602 

12,056,837 

12,122,466 

12,192,137 

12,491,796 

12,820,760 

18,115,077 


9,778,737 

10,028,086 

10,266,914 

10,318,493 

10,273,888 

10,247,062 

10,417,839 

10,616,623 

10,802,709 


1,996,445 

2,187,753 

2,258,212 

2,375,593 

2,492,649 

2,606,470 

2,755,051 

2,890,246 

3,013,440 


11,775,222 

12,165,839 

12,515,128 

12,689,086 

12,766,537 

12,853,532 

13,172,890 

13,506,869 

13,816,149 
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In 1935-36 the total expenditure on education I 
in British India amounted to Rs.27, 32.79, 009 
of which 43.3 per cent, came from Government 
funds, 16 .1 per cent, from District Board and I 
Municipal funds, 25 .2 per cent, from fees and j 
15.4 per cent, from endowments and bene-! 
factions, etc. 

The average annual cost per scholar in all 
institutions, down from’ a university to a lower 
primary school, amounted to Its. 20-13-4 as 
follows : to Government funds Its. 0-0-6, to local 
funds fi.s.3-5-0, to fees Its. 5-4-1 and to other 
sources Rs.8-3-3. 

During the year 1935-30, 51 per cent, boys 
and 17 per cent, girls of school going age wore at 
school. Out of a total of 9,887,772 boys in 
primary and secondary classes, 3.755,220 were 
enrolled in the lowest primary class alone. The 
corresponding figures for girls were 2,845,105 and 
1,558,057. Of the boys enrolled in the primary 
classes, no less than 43 .8 per cent, were studying 


in the 1st class. 20.0 per cent, in the 2nd class, 
1 " .9 per cent, in the 3rd and only 12 .1 per cent. 

(I 7 .0 per cent, in the 4th and 5th classes 
respectively. 58 per cent, of the girls enrolled 
in the primary classes were studying in Class I, 
18 per cent, in Class II, 12 per cent, in Class III, 
8 per cent. In Class IV, and .4 per cent, in Class 
V. There is thus very uneven distribution of 
mpils in primary classes. 

'The wastage in primary education still 
;ontiuue.s. This wastage in the whole of British’ 
India calculated on the number of boys and girls 
who reached Class IV in 1935-36 comes to 73 
per cent, and SO per cent, respectively. But 
a comparison of the figures with the last four 
years shows that the wastage percentage has 
fallen from 79 percent, in 1931-32 to 73 percent, 
in 1935-36 in the ease of hoys. The correspond- 
ing figures for girls are 90 per cent, and 86 per 
cent,. Thus there are hopeful signs that even 
I if this steady, though slow, progress is main- 
tained the situation will greatly Improve. 


Types of Institutions. 

Number of Institutions. 

Number of Scholars. 

1935. 

1930. 

1935. 

1930. 


Recognised Institutions. 
Universities .. .. 

Arts Colleges .. 

Professional Colleges .. 

High Schools 

Middle Schools .. .. 

Primary Schools . . 

Special Schools . . .. ,.| 

.16 

259 

69 

3,407 

10,017 

200,373 

0,506 

16 

261 

73 
3,550 
10,878 
■ 197,858 

0,649 

11,003 

81,307 

19,498 

1,043(897 

1,318,107 

30,089,672 

257,270 

11,311 
83,864 
20,049 
1,081,791 
' 1,341,127 

10,808,403 
208,532 

Total of Recognised Institutions 

221,307 

, ! 219,085 

12,820,700 

13,115,077 

Unrecognised Institutions 

. 34,050 

35,126 

086,109 

701,072 

Grand total of all Institutions J 

i 256,203 

254,211 

13,508,869 

13,816,149 


JV,/?.— 1 The number of scholars in Universities represents the research students in the affiliating 
Universities or the number of students under the direct control of teaching or unitary 
Universities, 
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N.B . — TWs table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary 
are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not, yet introduced. It indue 
Other hand .areas in which such spherpes have been partially introduced. 
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Primary Education.— The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local j 
boards and municipalities. In recent years, 
eight provincial legislatures have passed 
Primary Education .Acts authorising the 
introduction of compulsory education by 
local option. All the Acts are drafted 
on very similar lines. If a local body at 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
he wit hiu the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
vision is also made in all tlie Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in cases 

Compulsory Primary Education. — The following tables shows the urban and rural areas 
in which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1935-30 : — 


of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child's home. The employment of children 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Government, education wh ere compulsory shall 
be free. The Madras Elementary Education 
Act of 1920 contained such provision, but it 
has recently been amended so as to allow fees 
to be charged in schools under private manage- 
ment situated in areas where education is 
compulsory, reserving however a number of free 
places for poor pupils in such schools In areas 
where there are no free schools. Such in brief 
are the ordinary provisions of the various 
provincial Education Acts. Local bodies have 
not however shewn as yet any great alacrity 
in availing themselves of the opportunity afford- 
ed them by these Acts. 




Areas under “ Compulsion.” 

Province. 

Acts. 

Urban 

areas. 

Rural 

areas. 

No. of 
Villages in 
Bum] areas 
under 

compulsion. 

Madras , . . . 

Elementary Education Act, 1920 

28 

7 

104 

[ 

Primary Education (District, 

Municipalities Act, 1918) . . 

4 



Bombay . . -j 

City of Bombay Primary Education 
Act, 1920 . . . . . . 

1 



l, 

Primary Education Act, 1923 

5 

2 

• 150 

Bengal .. 

[Primary Education Act, 1919 & 1930. 

2 



United 1 

Provinces. U 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

District Boards Primary Education 
Act, 1926 .. 

36 

o- 

1,224 

Punjab .. .. 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

55 

2,988 

8,413 

Biliar and Orissa . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

•1 

2. 

15 

Central Provinces 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

27 

173 

433 

and Berar. 
Assam .. 

Primary Education Act, 1926 



Delhi . . . . i 

(Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1925).. 

1 

9 

10 


Total .. 

160 

3,200 

10,355 
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Due. to the indifferent attitude of the local 
bodies, compulsion lias not proved as fruitful as 
it was intended to be. The more passing of a 
Compulsory Education Act even in those areas 
where compulsion is considered desirable does 
not in itself either bring children to school or 
keep them there. The effective administration 
of the Act is necessary. Difficulties arise in the 
administration which tend to make the Act 
inoperative. The lack of attendance officers, 
the difficulty of deciding who is to prosecute, in 
many cases the indifference of magistrates, the 
law’s long delays, the absence of up-to-date local 
census records are instances of weaknesses in the 
administration of Compulsory Education Acts, 
These difficulties are. however, surmountable and 
in some provinces, steps are being taken to 
improve the situation. 

The provinces now appear to realise the 
danger of the transference of the control of 
primary education to local bodies without 
retaining sufficient powers of control. In some 
provinces, there is a move to take over control 
of primary education from local bodies. For 
example, the Cfovornment of Madras amended 
their Primary Education Act during the year 
1035-30 to enable them to exercise more powers 
in the control of primary education. 

Secondary and High School Education. — 

Some attempts have been made to give a 
greater bias towards a more practical form 
of instruction in these schools. The Com- 
mission of 1882 suggested that there should 
be two sides in secondary schools, “ one 
leading to the eutranee examination of the 
universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths for commercial 
and other non- literary pursuits.” Some 

years later, what were called B and 0 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior. In 
the Punjab the school leaving examination is 
conducted by a Board, But the main difficulty 
has not yet been touched. The University 
which recognises the schools has no money where- 
with to improve them : and the Department of. 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. Tiffs dual j 
authority and this division of responsibility I 


have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing irom the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number o! the better schools in the 
State. In Bombay, the gravity of the situation 
created by the dual control of secondary educa- 
tion has been realised and efforts are being made 
by the university authorities in collaboration 
with the Education Department to tackle the 
problem. 

As has already been stated, there is now a 
widespread desire to cure these evils by a 
radical reconstruction of the school system of 
education. The main defect of the present 
system is that all pupils, even those in the 
primary stages, are educated on the assumption 
that they will ultimately proceed to a university. 
In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
university and prolong unduly their purely 
literary studies. In order to counteract this 
tendency, the school system should be divided 
into separate stages, each with a clearly defined 
objective released from the trammels of a 
university. On the successful completion of 
each stage, pupils should be encouraged either 
to join the humbler occupation of life or to 
proceed to separate vocational institutions, 
which should be provided in more ample 
measure than at present. 

Reconstruction along these general lines was 
first proposed by the Punjab University 
Committee, and was subsequently endorsed by 
the Universities Conference whichmct in Delhi 
in 1934. Its details were worked out in 
greater detail in an important Resolution of 
the Government of the United Provinces later 
in the same year. The matter was also consi- 
dered by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, which generally endorsed the views 
expressed by the Universities’ conference and 
suggested that expert aid should be obtained 
to work out the scheme of school reconstruction 
in the provinces. The Government of India, 
in consultation with the provincial Governments, 
accepted this suggestion and the services of two 
experts— Mr. A. Abbott, C.B.E., formerly Chief 
Inspector of Technical Schools, Board of Educa- 
tion, England, and Mr. S. H. Wood, Director 
of Intelligence, Board of Education, England, 
were obtained for this purpose. As these experts ’ 
considered that an intensive study of a limited 
area would be more profitable than a necessarily 
cursory survey of the greater part of British 
India, they limited their investigation mainly 
to three provinces, vis., the United Provinces, 

. the Punjab, and Delhi, although they discussed 
their problems with administrators, teachers and 
others concerned with education front practi- 
cally every province. Their recommendations 
r are contained in their report commonly called 
the Wood- Abbott Report on Vocational Educa- 
tion in India of which mention has been made 
above. 

Anglo-Indian and European Education. 
There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has 
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proved to lie a perplexing problem, and in 1912 
a conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty Is that European 
Schools are very remote from the general sys- 
tem of education in India. But efforts are 
being made to bring these schools more into 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed 
for higher education fn Indian colleges. 

Recently, as a result of the recommendations 
made by the Irwin Sub-Committee of the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference, Provincial 
Boards for Anglo-Indian and European Edu- 
cation have been constituted in almost all 
Provinces ; and an Inter-Provincial Board has 
also been const ituted, the first meeting of which 
was held in January 1935 under the auspices 
of the Government of India. The offiee of the 
Inter-Provincial Board has been located in 
Delhi. Tile present Secretary of the Board is 
Mr. F. F. C. Edmonds, M.A.,B.Se. t late Inspector 
of Schools, Coorg and Bangalore. He is 
also the Chief Inspector of Anglo-Indian and 
European Schools in India. The Provincial 
and Inter-Provincial Boards of Anglo-Indian 
and European Education are functioning satis- 
factorily and will, it is hoped, lead to an 
improvement in the courses of study and to 
higher standard of education for the Anglo- 
Indian and European Communities. 

Medium of instruction in public schools. 
—The position of English as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative con- 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Hair, the then 
Education Member. Although it was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English. The result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive. Some 
local authorities have since then approved 
of schemes providing for the recognition of 
local vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination in certain subjects. There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination is 
gradually increasing all over India. 

The main difficulty, however, is that school 
classes have often to he split up at considerable 
expense into a number of language sections. 
The problem needs further investigation, espe- 
cially in the direction of evolving a common 
script for at least a single province, if not for 
the whole of India. In this connexion, Mr. A. 
latifi, i.o.s., has done good pioneer work in 
respect to the Romanised Urdu Script. 

Boy Scout Movement.— -A happy develop- 
ment in recent years has been the spread of the 
boy scout movement which has had an excellent 
effect in all provinces in creating amongst boys 
an active sense of good discipline. 

It is gratifying that intimate contact is being 
established between the Boy Scout Move- 
ment and the Junior Red Gross and St. John’s 
Ambulance Associations, as well as with move- 
ments for social uplift and improvement of 
village conditions. 


Girl Guide Movement- — This movement is 
making steady progress. There is, however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
instruction. 

Medical Inspection. — Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars 
but progress has been hampered by the shortage 
of funds and the continued indifference of 
parents. In the United Provinces, schools are 
no\v inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Department. In Madras, the scheme of medical 
inspection of schools has been made compulsory 
in all Government institutions, and it has been 
made a condition of recognition that all secon- 
dary schools should introduce the scheme. In 
Bihar & Orissa, certain posts of school medical 
officers were abolished in 1932, but it lias since 
been found possible to revive them. Thera is 
however, still need for adequate facilities toe 
the treatment of children suffering from diseases. 
In a few towns in the Punjab, satisfactory 
arrangements exist not only for medical inspec- 
tion but also for effective treatment, and an 
extension of this useful scheme is under 
contemplation. 

The activities of Junior Red Cross and 
St. John Ambulance Societies have been particu- 
larly beneficial in improving the health of 
school children and in interesting them in 
the health of others. 

Professional and Technical Education.-- 

A research institute in agriculture was 
started by Lord Curzon at Pusa in Bihar, 
which has done valuable work. Its buildings 
were seriously damaged by the Bihar earth- 
quake in 1934. The Institute has therefore 
been transferred to New Delhi, where new build- 
ings have been constructed for it. Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. A Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has submitted its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research has been 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters. Among commercial 
colleges, the most important is the Syden- 
ham College of Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards, and others by private 
bodies. The most important are the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations by the Tata 
family. The tendency in recent years lias been 
to place these institutions under the control of 
the Departments of Industries. In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Roorkee is affiliated 
to a university. The engineering colleges 
maintain a high standard and great pressure 
for admission is reported from several provinces. 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 
and iron work. There arc two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technical 
Institute is in existence at Cawnpore and 
a Mining School at Dhanbad. Mining and 
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metallurgy are also taught by the Mining and I Government of India for the training of cadets 
Metallurgical College at Benares which provides for the Mercantile Marine Service and a shin 
a 4-year course leading to a B.Se. degree in “ r.M.M.T.S. Dufferin ” has been stationed for 
each subject. .Provision has been made by the 1 this purpose in Bombay waters. 

The following table shows in summary form the number of such institutions and of students 
at ending them:— 


Type of Institution. 

1935. 

19 

36. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

I. Colleges — 





Training 

23 

1,701 

24 

1,838 : 

Law 

13 

7,256 

14 

7,335 

Medical 

10 

5,028 

10 

5,138 

Engineering 

7 

2,074 

7 

2,049 

Agricultural 

6 

80S 

6 

882 

Commercial . . . . 

0 

2,605 

0 

2, SOI 

Technological 



2 

09 

Forest 

1 

42 

2 

64 

Veterinary 

4 

379 

4 

: 419 . 

Total 

70 

10,893 

75 

20,045 



Type of Institution. 

1935. 

1936. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

IL Schools-— 





Normal and Training 

578 

26,672 

571 

27,133 

Law 

2 

106 

2 

202 

Medical 

30 

7,022 

31 

7,003 

Engineering 

10 

1,728 

10 

1,687. 

Technical and Industrial. . 

489 

27,705 

•513 

28,809 

Commercial 

220 

8,692 

313 

11,781 

Agricultural 

15 

660 

14 

531 

Forest . . . . 

1 

44 

: : 1 

40 

Ar t . . . . . . .. ■ 

15 

2,110 

15 

2,144 

Total 

1,360 

74,799 

1,470 

79,330 

Grand Tot ax. .. 

1,430 

94,692 

1,545 

99,981 


iff. J3. — Figures against training colleges include those of the training colleges attached to 
the Universities at Benares and Aligarh and of the teaching department of Kungoon 
University. 
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Indian School of Mines. 


The Government, of India maintains Hie Indian 
School of Mines at Dlianbad fox high grade in- 
struction in Mining Engineering and Geology. 

A Diploma (A.I.S.M.) is granted and certain 
statutory privileges are enjoyed by Diploma- 
holders in respect of the examinations of the 
Department of Mines for the Goal Minej 
Managers' Certificates of Competency. There 
arc three-year Certificate Courses but the full 
Diploma Course occupies four years. The j 
Secretary for Mines, Great Britain, has approved 
the school in respect of its Diploma of Associate- Final, l'< 
ship in Mining Engineering under Section 0(h) I Mines. 


of the British Coal Mines Act, 1011. A holder 
of the Diploma of the school is thereby entitled 
to claim exemption from two of the five years' 
mining experience normally required from ap- 
plicants for first or second class certificates of 
competency prescribed by the Act. The 
Diploma lias also been recognised by the 'Uni- 
versity of London for the purpose of its B Sc, 
degree in Engineering (Mining). Negotiations 
’ — gross- for holding the examinations of 
Jniversity, both Intermediate and 
that degree at the Indian School 0 ( 


The first University in India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universities w’ere all of the affiliat- 
ing type. The Government of India had recog- 
nised in thei£ resolution of 1913 the necessity of 
creating new local teaching and residential 
universities in addition to the existing affiliating 
universities. The development of tills policy 
wur accelerated by the strength of communal 
feeling and the growtli of local and provincial 
patriotism, leading to the establishment of a 
number of teaching universities. The new 
type of universities has since been strongly 
advocated by the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion which has offered constructive proposals as 
to the lines to be followed in university reform. 

Calcutta University Commission.— The | 
report of the Calcutta University Commission 


was published in August 1919, 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal: but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission. In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
ed, one to prepare a aclieme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education. 


Punjab University Enquiry Committee 


Universities in India , 
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Intermediate Colleges. — One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission’s 
recommendations has been accej>ted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of high schools from the rest of the 
school classes. The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by •> notification of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921. 

The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed in the same year. The Aligarh 
Muslim University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates in 
ha] put ana. Central India and Gwalior. Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established in the Punjab, but they are affiliated 
to the Punjab University, 

Inter-University Board-— The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni- 
versity Board came into being during 1925. 
All the Universities in India are now members of 
the Board. Its functions are : — 

(а) to act as an inter-university organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 

(б) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordinatioD of 
university work ; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 

(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 
sary, a common representative or represen ta. 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education; 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities; 

(g) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to It from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

The Inter-University Board also functions as 
a National Committee of Intellectual Co-opera- 
t.ion in India so far as questions of high educa- 
tion are concerned . 

The Board has not yet had much Influence 
on University policy in India but it has done 


a considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems. 

Education of Indian Women and Girls; — 

[ The female education continues to progress. It 
has now been recognised that the education of 
girls is necessary for happiness and progress in 
I town and village with the result that the forces 

1 I 1 I 1 I ia\ Mil' ( r Jilt , 

prejudices which were for long detrimental to 
the advancement of female education are now 
disappearing. In some provinces, co-education 
is regarded as a solution of many difficulties in 
the way of girls’ education. For example, 
Madras and Assam have more girls under instruc- 
tion in hoys’ institutions than in those for girls. 
There is, however, much leeway still to make 
up as only 17 per cent, girls of school-going age 
were enrolled in the primary classes during the 
year 1936. 

For the higher education of women, there arc 
colleges specially meant for them, e.g., there 
were 28 arts colleges with 2,229 women students, 
8 training colleges with 297 women students, 
and one medical college with 134 women students 
during the year 1035-36. In addition, women 
are also admitted to certain arts and professional 
colleges for men. In 1936, 2,971 women were 
reading in arts colleges for men, 147 in training 
colleges for men, and 336 in other professional 
colleges for men. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at New Delhi is the only 
institute of its kind in the whole of India. It 
provides a full medical course for women students 
and is affiliated to the Punjab University. 

The Shreemati Nathibai Damodber Thackersey 
Indian Women’s University, which was started 
at Poona by Professor Karve iri 1916, was trans- 
ferred to Bombay in 1936. It is a private 
institution and is doing much useful work, 

The All-India Women’B Conference on Educa- 
tional lieform, which holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country, is also doing much useful 
work. An All-India Women’s Education 
Fund Association has also been established 
in connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed in 1930 a special committee 
to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special- 
ised Home Science character. This committee 
recommended the establishment of such a 
college “ on absolutely new lines which would 
synthesise the work of existing provincial 
colleges by psychological research.” The pro- 
posal was adopted by the Association and a 
college, called the Lady Irwin College, has since 
been established in New Delhi. The college 
provides a three years’ Teachers’ course for those 
who wish to qualify as High School Teachers of 
Home Science. Others take the Homo course 
of two years. 
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Education in the Army.— The Army u> 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities are directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed aa follows : — 

(i) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to i — 

(a) develop his training faculties ; 

</,) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire ; 
(e) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil 1 if e. 

Hi; The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving and ex- 
service (British and Indian). 

(Hi) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(iv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educat ed according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the lioyal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

The demand for education in the Indian Army 
has continued to grow and with it tho numbers 
of Indian ranks, who have passed the Indian 
Army English Certificate, have increased pro- 
portionately. A recent development in the case 
of the Indian soldiers’ education is tlic introduc- 
tion of Itural Reconstruction and Citizenship as 
subjects of study for the higher certificates. 

Doon School. — The .efforts of tlie Indian 
Piiblio Schools Society, which owes its origin 
to the initiative and enthusiasm of the late 
Mr. S. It. Das, have culminated In the establish- 
ment: of a School at Dehra Dun. The school 
is attempting to develop, in an atmosphere of 
Indian culture and social environment, the 
best features of English Public Schools. It 
was operated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
(Lord Willingdon) in October, 1935, The 
School is located on the two estates known as 
Chandbagh (on rent from the Government of 
India) and the adjoining estate, known as 
Skinner’s, which has been purchased by the 
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Society. There are at present about 250 pupils, 
who arc distributed in four houses. Mr. A. 13. 
Boot- continues to be the Headmaster. He is 
assisted by eighteen masters, of whom six have 
been appointed from England. The School 
prepares candidates for the Senior Cambridge 
Examination and thereafter for the United 
Provinces Intermediate Examination, and 
subsequently for entrance to the Indian Military 
Academy and Medical arid Engineering Colleges, 
or for English Universities. The age of admis- 
sion is between 11 and 13 years, and the age of 
leaving will he about 18 years. The oldest boys 
at present were born in 1921. The Board of 
Management of tho Society, which maintains the 
School, includes the Hon’ble Kumvar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad (Chairman), Sir B. L. Mitter (Vice-Chair- 
man), Mr. J. G. Laith waite, Mr. J. E. Parkinson 
Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, Rai Bahadur Amaranth 
Atal, ltai Bahadur Chuttan Lai, and Mr. B. M. 
Staig (Honorary Treasurer). 

Indigenous Education.— Of tho 13,810,149 
scholars being educated in India 701,072 are 
classed as attending ‘private’ or ‘unrecog- 
nised ’ institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance : The Gurulcula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore’s 
School at Bolpur have attained some fame. 
There is also an Indian Women’s Uni- 
versity at Bombay, to which reference has 
been made under the education of Indian 
women and girls. This University provides 
instruction through the medium of vernacular, 
English being, however, a compulsory subject. 
Four colleges are affiliated to the University 
which are situated at Bombay, Poona, Ahmo- 
dabad and Earoda. Connected with every big 
mosquo in northern India there is somo educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions generally have a religious or 
‘ national * atmosphere. 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakiin Ajrnal Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to tiro highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 
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BOY SCOUTS. 

The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England l>y Lord Baden- Powell (the Chief 
Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy 
is Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas. 

The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character— training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance-inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others— and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

Indian Headquarters. 

Chief Scout for India .— His Excellency The 
Most. Honourable the Marquess of Linlithgow 

K.T., G.M.S.I., CUf.I.E. 

Chief Commissioner . — Captain Hawaii Sir 
Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, k.c.s.i., e.cj.e.. 


The Hon' Lie Mr. Justice Vivian 
Bose, Bar-at-Law, Provincial 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion, C. P. High Court, Nagpur. 

Cf. A. Small, Esq., i.e.s. Provincial 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion, Assam, Shillong. 

K. C. He, Esq., o.i.e. i.c.s., (Btd.) 
Asst. Provincial Commissioner, 
Boy Scouts Association, Bengal, 2,’ 
Gokhnlo Hoad, Calcutta. 

S. E. Brant, Esq., m.h.E;, Govt. 
Printing and Stationery, Pesliwar. 

Sir It. K. Shanmiikham Chetfcy,. 
K. O.i.e,, State Scout. Commis- 
sioner, Boy Scouts Association, 
Cochin Slate Ernakulam, 


I.L.D., of Chhatari, 

Deputy Chief Commissioner. — II. \y. Hogg, 

Esq., O.I.E., O.B.E., 11.0.0. , Alv.D. 

General Secretary for India . — G. T. S. 

Thaddaeus, Esq., 11.A., d.c.o., aIc.i,. 

Headquarters Council for India.— 

President . — The Chief Scout for India. 

Chairman — The Chief Commissionerfex-officio.) 

Members .— The Treasurer (ex-officio). 

The Deputy Chief Commissioners 
(ex-officio). 

Sir Clmnilal V. Mehta, K.c.s.i. m.a„ 
IiD.B., Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

The Ilon’ble Chief Justice Sir 
Douglas Young, Kt., Provincial 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts Associ- 
ation, Punjab, High Court, Lahore. 


E. S. Young, Esq., District Scout 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion, Jaipur State, Jaipur. 

Prof. V. S. Ghuryo, M.A., State Scout 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts Associ- 
ation, Junagadh. 

Dr. Shri Ham, Scout Organiser, Hoy 
Scouts Association, .Taminn and 
Kashmir State, Jammu. 

K. P. Naidu, Esq., State Scout 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts Associ- 
ation, Dowas Senior (C.I.). 

Ka ja Sanlcar Pratap Singh Deo 
Mahindra Bahadur, Chief Scout, 
Dhcnkanal State, DhenkanaJ. 

Secretary.— The General Secretary (ex-officio ) 


Boy Scouts. 

The Boy Scouts Association in India, 


> Bombay 
’ Central India 
it Central Provinces .. 

} Delhi 

) Eastern State Agency 
L Hyderabad Brit is 
Administered Areas 
1 Madras 

1 ST. W. Frontier Province 
! Orissa 
j Punjab 
.5 ltajputana 

' Sind * 

3 United Provinces 
[I Western India States Agenc 
) Ahvar State .. 

1 Baghat State 
i Barwani State 

3 Benares State 

4 Bharat pur State 
B Bhopal State . . 

15 P.ijavar State 

7 Bikaner State 

5 Charkhari State 

it Ghhatarpur State 
il Cochin State . . 

1 Datia State 

2 Dewas (Senior ) State 

3 Dhar State .. 

4 Dhenkanal State 

5 Jaipur State . . 

6 Jamuni & Kashmir State 

7 Jatli State .. 

8 Jhabua State 

0 Jauagadh State 
0 Karauli State 
X Khileliipur State 

2 Kolhapur State 

3 Kunvai State .. 

4 Kuteh State 

5 Marwar State 

6 Mysore State . . 

-7 Nagod State . . 

•8 Narsingarh State . . 

0 Nawanagar State 

0 Orchha State 

1 Patiala State . . 

2 Pudukkottai State . . 

3 Itajgarh State 

4 Ram pur State 

5 Ratlam State 
0 Sailana State 

7 Sangli State .. 

3 Sawantwadi State . . 

9 Tank State .... 

3 Travaucore State 



33 29 4 

21 10 15 

31 85 13 

20 17 9 



. nosl 109381 114431 75801 0157' t 
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Rural Poverty .—The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural economy that is hound to arrest 
the attention of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rural population. The various 
estimates, ofllcial and non-official, that have 
been made of the income per head of population 
In India at various times leave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimates that the average 
income of an ngriculurist in British India does 
not work out at a higher figure than Its. 42 a 
year. The vast magnitude of this evil will he 
better realised when we take into account the 
predominance of the agricultural population in 
India. In 1801, 01 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the country lived on agriculture ; this 
percentage rose to 06 in 1901 and to 73 per cent, 
in 1921 in 1931, the percentage has fallen 
a little to 07. Tile poverty of the agriculturist 
may be due to a variety of causes, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that agriculture 
has in a large measure ceased to he an 
industry worked for profit ; the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub- 
sistence. The extent of an average holding 
which works out at about. 0 acres for an agricul- 
tural family of 5 persons is too inadequate to 
maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India. Moreover 
the Indian cultivation is in a large measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vagaries of the monsoon. In every 5 years 
there is but one good year, one bad year and 
three indifferent years. These unfavourable 
conditions might lie mitigated to some extent 
by a well conceived policy of irrigation by the 
State ; hut so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country, about 10 per cent, only has 
irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks or wells 
while the remaining S4 per cent, depends merely 
on rainfall. 'Jhus the frequency of failure of 
crops, owing to drought and floods, frost and 
pests, coupled with the low vitality and high 
mortality of the live-stock, render the economic 
position of the cultivator worse still. The 
inadequacy of the subsidiary occupations to 
supplement the slender income from agricul- 
ture cbiiributes further to his extreme 
economic weakness. He lias sufficient spare 
time on his hands to devote himself to 
subsidiary occupations but he lias been 
exposed to the full blast of competition of 
forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries oh which he relied in the 
past have suffered largely from or been wiped 
o at by the competition of machine-made articles. 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce has affected him powerfully for 
he is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of influence of markets both national and inter- 
national and he has neither the organisation 
n or the credit facilities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countries. In addition to 
these numerous difficulties, the Indian agricul- 
turist has another serious handicap in this that 


lie is largely illitera te. The percentage of literacy 
in India is still very low being only 8 per cent 
and any progress in agriculture is well nigh 
impossible without the background of general 
education. All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy— 
tlie chronic and almost hopeless indebtedness of 
the cultivator. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has estimated that the total rural 
indebtedness in India is about Its. 900 crows. 
Though indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion lias been there from old times, it is acknow- 
ledged that tlic indebtedness has risen con- 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 50 years. This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has gob to he faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses. 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to it. A peculiarity, however 
that we notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that many agriculturists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some further 
increase to their successors. Ignorance and 
improvidence, extravagance and conservatism 
have further, been held forth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this heavy load. A 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to 
launch out into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no less costly. All these factors— 
the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
Illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive back- 
ground of Indian rural economy. 

Genesis of the Movement. — It is no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts. The 
absence of any banking organisation In the 
country-side has driven him into the arms of 
the sowenr or the mahajan who, while proving 
a very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him. The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
bare subsistence as a reward for ail the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive, 
In 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
passed and this was followed in the next year 
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by the Agriculturists Loan Act enabling 
Government to advance loans repayable by 
easy instalments and at low rates of interest 
for improvements and also for current agricul- 
tural needs. In 1892 Sir Frederick Nicholson 
submitted a report to the Madras Government 
on tire possibility of introducing land and agri- 
cultural banks and the discussion thus initiated 
by him was continued by Hr. Dupernex of the 
U. P., in his “Peoples Banks for Northern 
India”. The caste system of the Hindus and 
the ideas of common brotherhood among the 
Moslems were evidences of the peoples’ natural 
aptitude for co-operation and the nidhis of 
Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
this aptitude. The Government of India in 
1001 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in India and the report of this committee 
resulted in the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act of 1004. The co-operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1904. The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans ami persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence in their follow members which 
are the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide facili- 
ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted. The Act intro- 
duced the principle of unlimited liability for 
rural societies following the Raiffeisen system 
hi Germany, though it permitted urban 
societies to choose the Schulze- Delitzcli model. 
The local Governments were empowered to 
appoint special officers called Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies, whose duty it would be 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies audited by a 
member of tlieir staff and In general to see that 
the societies worked well. The seed thus sown 
has grown to-day in the course of 30 years into 
a fine tree with twigs and branches, spread out 
in many directions. In spite of several weak- 
nesses in the co-operative movement in India 
to-day, it is beyond dispute that the movement 
has been a powerful instrument towards the 
awakening of the country-side and has led to a 
steady improvement in various directions of the 
life of the Indian cultivator. Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-help, self- 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities 
are great items in the training up of a citizen 
and the co-operative societies have been great 
schools for political and civic education. Since 
the launching of the movement in 1904, 
there have been amendments of the co- 
operative law and committees and commissions 
of enquiry to remedy defects and to suggest 
further lines of action. These we shall note 
later on. 

Growth of Co-operation. — In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 
grbw up very slowly but the growth was consi- 
derably accelerated from 1910 and the average 
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number of societies from 1910 to 1915 was about 
1,100. The pace of growtlistill further quickened 
and now there are 94,433 agricultural 
societies and about 12,107 non-agriculttiral ones. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of these societies 
by provinces. It will appear from the tabic 
that progress in different parts of India has not 
been uniform. Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number of Societies — while 
the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures. The Punjab with about 22,500 
societies stands first in the number of societies 
(89) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
which has a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 45. 
The progress in smaller areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satisfactory in view of their small population, 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi- 
tants works out in their case at 141 and 125 
respectively. It is satisfactory to note that 
the co-operative movemeut has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States and compared to the total popula- 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead in tills matter 
though the premier States of Kashmir, Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress. Even more instructive are 
the figures in Table 2. The total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of June 1930 at 45 lakhs. Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5, it is dear, 
therefore, that more than two erores of the 
people of India are being served by tills move- 
ment. There is no single movement in the 
country fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
tivo movement and there is no single movement 
with such a large percentage of the population 
affected by it. Though the Punjab leads in 
the number of members of societies 30-8 per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 28.1, while Madras and Bengal rank 
thereafter. This shows that the size of societies 
varies in different provinces and that Bombay, 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
compared with the other provinces of British 
India. Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 87 . 9 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travaneore has an 
average of 38 . 2. Membership is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the progress in Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 
Travaneore and Bhopal must he regarded as 
distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement. 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- 
ship in the societies is hot an index of the work 
that Is being done and of the benefits which are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected. Tiie societies are predominantly 
credit organisations or rather small banking 
institutions and the part that they play can be 
better appreciated from their working capital 
than from merely the number of members. In 
this direction also we must note the marvellous 
progress so far achieved by the movement. 
Prom about Its . 68 lakhs, winch Was the average 
up to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to-day at. more than 100 
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crorc . s lb is pleasing to note from Tabic 3 
that this large sum lias been derived mostly 
from non-Govemmenfc sources. The share 
capital, the reserve fund and the deposits from 
members together contribute about Rs. 40 crores 
and this is really owned capital or the members’ 
own money. The provincial or central banks 
and oilier ‘ societies contribute a little less— -29 
crores while the non-members or the outside 
public contribute about 30 crores. This latter 
item shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of public confidence in co-operative institutions 
and speaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
thev serve in the banking organisation of the 
country. The distribution of the working 
capital by provinces and States gives ns a 
further insight into the progress made m 
this direction by the co-operative movement 
in different parts of India. Bombay and bind' 
lead in this respect with 125 annas per head of 
population. The Punjab is a close second with 
117. Madras and Bengal fall behind with 55 and 
53 respectively. Among the smaller areas, Ajmer- 
Menvara comes out first with 140 annas per 
head of population while Coorg follows with 
135. Of the Indian States, Indore takes | 
the first place with 104, while Mysore, Baroda 
and Bhopal follow witli 55, 50, 51 res- 

pectively. Bombay stands an easy first in the 
matter of deposits from members which 
amount to over three crores out of a total 
working capital of about 15 crores and this is 
one of the best tests of the success of a 
co-operative society. It is obvious from a 
glance at the figures in the tables that there 
has been very rapid progress in the number 
of societies, in their membership and in the 
working capital of these societies. The Pun- 
jab, generally speaking, leads in many respects 
with Bombay comiug close behind. The 
smaller areas and the Indian States have 
also achieved considerable progress though the 
movement there started comparatively later. 
The agricultural societies predominate in all 
the provinces and States while non-agrioultural, 
that is, urban societies show a much slower 
development. While there is much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement in rural and urban areas, it must be 
admitted, however, that merely the figures 
of the number, membership and working capital 
are not enough to base conclusions upon. But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief Component parts of the structure, as it 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement in the country. 


Financial Structure of the Movement.- 

Apart from the comparatively few co-operative 
societies at present working in India for non- 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that 
whether in urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
institution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion to its members on a co-operative basis. 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater! 
proportion is rural. The rural credit society 


but in Indian villages, the well-to-do and the 
needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to play the sowcar. Thus 
instead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population of the village, the society 
is rather made up of the needy section only at 
any rate, very largely. Even otherwise, the 
slender savings of the -well-to-do would not be 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
-village society is not, therefore, able to be self- 
sufficient,, making available the deposits of its 
well-to-do members as loans for the needy 
ones. The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian farmer, his habit of 
investing his savings, if any, in lands and orna- 
ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
expected to raise the required funds in deposits 
either from members or locally. The question 
of funds for the working of a rural co-operative 
Society thus becomes a vital question indeed 
Central banks have therefore been brought into' 
existence at the district headquarters in order 
to raise money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies . Follow- 
ing up the idea further, it lias been found neces- 
sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
headquarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks and to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking institutions. The financial 
structure of the eo-operative movement is thus 
largely composed of three parts — (i) the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, (ii) the central financin'' 
agencies, and (Hi) the provincial banks. Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 
possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
India Co-operative Bank. So far, however 
such an All-India Bank has not, been started 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
an All-India Provincial Co-operative Banks' 
Association. 

Agricultural Credit Societies.— -The suc- 
cess of these societies is closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member is liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his liability is therefore limited ; but, in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
is unlimited, that is to say, members are jointly 
and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it. 
Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between membera 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and had a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited liability is the great instrument to ; 
secure the admission into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited liability on all, so that they either 
swim or sink together. To secure success, 
therefore, the proper selection of members is 


has, for its main purpose, the financing of the of the utmost Importance ; and it has been 
agriculturist and as such it heeds funds. The! unfortunate that hi India this has not been in 
original idea of co-operative credit lies in making practice as well kept in view as it should have 
available to the needy the surplus of the well-to- i been, in the eager desire to promote the forma- 
do brethren; through the medium of the society I tion of more and yet more societies. 
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Credit is a blessing only if turned to productive 
account ; if used up for unproductive purposes, 
it is a curse. It would enrich the producer 
but it would only impoverish the consumer. 
Xt is capable of fruitful employment by the 
Intclligeat but it leads the illiterate and the 
ignoranfctowards perdition. The Indian agricul- 
turist needs money for productive purposes, 
such as his current agricultural needs, land 
improvement, purchase of stoek and imple- 
ments, immures and seeds as also for unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
weddings and funerals. He thus requires 
credit noi only as a producer but also as a 
consumer— a producer who hardly makes profits 
from Ills industry and a consumer who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a had 
period, brn who is a perpetual borrower ready 
to live foi to-day and letting the to-morrow 
take care cf itself. He is besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though sufficiently conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements' in his 
methods. Under such circumstances, it Is 
imperative lor the management of the rural 
co-operative society very carefully to scrutinise 
the loan applications and examine the purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to sec 
carefully that the loan when sanctioned is used 
for the specific purpose. And yet, it is In this 
respect that there is considerable scope for 
improvement. 

The funds of an agricultural credit society 
aro raised from entrance fees, share capital 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund. The income 
from entrance fees and share capital is small 
compared with the financial requirements of 
the members. The largo sources from which 
funds are derived aro deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure on terms offered by it is an index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has inspired 
and the soundness and the stability of its financial 
position. The ideal placed before these societies 
is the development of members’ deposits to the 1 
extent of making the society financially self- 
sufficient. These deposits by members further 
servo the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and arc, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, but the response ! 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where it forms about 1 of the total working 1 
capital. Loans from central banks therefore ‘ 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management have made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 1 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 1 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
assets such as by investment depreciation. 1 
The general practice in regard to the use of 1 
the reserve fund in the business of the 
societies is that it is Used as ordinary working 
capital. 

The funds collected by the agricultural 
societies in India at present are by no means 
negligible. They aggregate to over 34 . erores 


I of rupees. Their financial position as on the 
30th of June 1936 stood thus * 

In thousands 
of rupees 


Share capital . . . . 4, 31, SO 

Reserve and other Funds . . 9,64.28 

Deposits ., .. .. 2,92,85 

Loans . . . . . . 17,70,43 

Total Working Capital .. 34,59,36 


The figures show that these tiny agricultural 
societies in India work with about Rs. 17 erores 
of their own capital (including members’ deposits 
in this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Its. 18 erores. The owned 
capital wat thus about 49 per cent, of then- 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily as years pass by. 

Central Financing Agencies.— The forma- 
tion of banks in urban areas on co-operative 
principles, with the sole object of raising funds 
for advances to societies having been found 
uecessary to place tlio financial structure of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-operative 
Act of 1904 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-operative Societies Act It of that year 
provided for the registration of central hanks 
with the sole object of financing societies. Soon 
thereafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country, 
especially in the United Provinces. The func- 
tion of those central societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
societies hut also to make the surplus resources 
of some societies available for other societies 
suffering from a deficiency of funds ami to 
provide proper guidance and inspection over 
them. On the 30th June 1930 the number of 
central banks was 615. 

There are four main sources from which a 
central bank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1935-36 at 29-4 erores : («) Share 
capital, ( b ) Reserve, (c) Deposits, (rf) Loans. 

The paid up share capital and reserves of 
central banks constitute the owned resources of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province. The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8. Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks. The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
1935-36 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Rs. 17'0 erores, and from primary 
societies to Rs. 2 • 9 erores. Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, viz., savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banks in selected 
areas. The principle Usually observed by these 
hanks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
long. In addition to funds obtained by deposits, 
central banks raise loans either from outside 
banks, from other central banks, from the local 
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provincial bank or from Government.. The total 
amount of loans -held by. the central banks in 
1035-30 from outside banks, from other co- 
operat.lv o banks and from the provincial banks 
was Its. 3*9 erores and from Government- 
Its. 38 lakhs. Excepting iu Burma, central 
banks in other provinces of British India 
do nob directly borrow loans from 
Government ; the central banks of Indian 
States, excepting Mysore and Travancore do 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 
Government, while in Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute the most important 
item of the total working capital. Borrowings 
from outside banks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies in 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favour of the Imperial Bank. 'This 
accommodation is, however, limited and ad- 
vances from other joint stock banks are also now 
rare. The main source of loans is, therefore, the 
provincial batik, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks are generally prohU' !x ~ 1 
from having any direct dealings with either 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another. This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras. 
Several central banks in tbe country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to be Independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they rely for emergencies. 

Iii the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to individual shareholders. 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
practice ami the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual members during the year 
1935-3(1 was Its. 1,08 laklis chicily iu the Punjab. 
Bombay and Madras. This practice, however, is 
gradually being abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance societies and to 
servo as their balancing centre. The total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1935-38 amounted to over 
its. 8.8 erores. 

After meeting management expenses the 
profits of central banks are distributed as alloca- 1 
tions to reserves and dividends to shareholders. 
The combined net profits of the 815 central 
banks of the country during the year 1935-30 
amounted to Its. 40 lakhs oh the total working 
capital of Its. 29 erores; the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 4 to 9 per cent, in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 0 per cent, per annum. 

Provincial Co-operative Banks. — In India, 
at present, all the major provinces except the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
In them. There are apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are institutions 
corresponding to the apex bank or functioning 
as such. The Bank in Burma being in liquida- 
tion, there are 11 such institutions in all out of 
which, 9 are in British India and two in the 
Indian States, The constitutions of these 
institutions vary considerably ; but the functions 
of all these institutions are more or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 
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of the apex banks, the constitution ... „ 
one, that is, both in the general bo'dv of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
• co-operative societies and central banks. 
All apex banks both in British India and in 
the Indian States depend for their working 
capital largely on deposits from tlie affiliated 
co-operative societies as also from the public 
It is, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govern- 
ment of the province has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources. The period for which deposits are 
accepted determine the maximum period for 
which they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, and in every province the apex 
bank has fixed for itself a maximum term 
beyond which no loans are, in general’ 
sanctioned to the borrowing client The 
following figures will clearly show the position 

and transactions of the apex banks in 1935-30; 

Provincial Banks, 1935-30. 


Working Capital — 

Share Capital 

llescrve and other f unds . . 
Deposits and loans — 
from individuals 
from Provincial and Central 


bauks 
from societies 
from Government 


Total 

Loans made during the year , to — 


Loans due by — 
Individuals . . 
Banks and societies 


Total 


5,45,01 


While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banks have also dealings in current account 
with the latter. The Punjab bank does not 
encourage sucli accounts with individual non- 
members, as it does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex hanks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
ness, such as collecting hundis and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants. The provincial 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long-term debentures. The Bombay 
hank has so far issued debentures of the value 
of Bs. 9 • 8 lakhs and these debentures are recog- 
nised as a trustee security. The bank at Madras 
has floated debentures of the value of 2.18 lakhs 
on the security of a floating charge of the general 
assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
issued debentures of the value of 5 laklis. As 


Over dues. 


in every banking institution, these banks also 
are frequently troubled with surpluses and 
deficits, though at different times in the different 
institutions. There is therefore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apex hanks; 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits ate accepted from surpiusing banks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits! 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shortage. The All-India 
Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surpiusing in the period and by 
correspondence to arrange for inter-provincial 
borrowings, i, 

Overducs. — Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co-operative 
credit society is undoubtedly tire promptness 
in repayment of loans by members and it is in 
this respect that i»»» * n "*1™™'"“ <« 


has to recognise that ii 
Overdue Loans in Agricultural Societies, 1935-30. 
( in lakhs of rupees. ) 
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India, the societies have not attained any very 
great measure of success. On the SOtiv June 
1030, the overdue loans in agricultural societies 
amounted to Its. 11,07,23,325 as compared 
with Its. 11,91,21,043 the year before ; the 
working capital of the agricultural societies 
was Its. 31,50,35,692; the loans due by 
individuals .were Its. 20,25,78,071. The 
overdue loans were therefore 34 per cent, 
of the working capital and 44 per cent, of the 
total loans due by individuals. The position 
is however rendered more serious when one re- 
alises that tho figures are considerably obscured 
by book entries and extensions of the date of 
repayment and in some cases, by the farmers’ 
borrowing from the sowcar to pay the society’s 
dues and that the percentages represent merely 
an average for all-India. The following table 
shows the position by different provinces on the 
30th June 1930. 


Madras . . . . 

Bombay 

fiiiid 

Bengal . 

Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces . . 

Punjab . . . . . . 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 

Berar 

Assam 

Mysore 

Baroda 

Hyderabad 

Gwalior .... 

Kashmir .. .. .. 

Travancore 

Others 

Total .. 


2,04 

1,06 

8,67 


34,00 


Loans due 
by indivi- 
duals. 


Overdue 
loans by 
individuals. 


Percentage of overdue 


11,00 


The position has since June 1933 grown more 
serious, since the fail of prices of agricultural 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres- 
sion have reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower considerably and 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit societies. This continued growth 
oE overdue loans is an ominous portent and 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co- 
operative structure. The loans having been 
based on the basis of the assets of members, tiie 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond 
dispute; but severe pressure on members and the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
would react very seriously both politically and 
economically. The causes that have led to this 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence 
of tile co-operative movement are chiefly to be 
found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 


repaying capacity of the borrowing member, 
in sanctioning loans for unproductive though 
perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes 
or for the redemption of old debts and generally 
in the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry. The loose scrutiny of the purposes 
stated in the loan applications and the absence 
of a careful watch on the way the loan is spent 
by the members, which must be the case, where 
almost every member is a borrower or a surety 
to other borrowers and where the societies are 
composed almost wholly of the needy section 
of tho village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 
remissness in exerting pressure and in taking 
action against the defaulter, even when lie is 
wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
growth of this menace of excessive overducs. 
The central financing agencies are more con- 
cerned with the assets that in the last resort 
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Land Mortgage Banks. 


srearitv for their lendings and, with assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
ids thaii they could use, are more eager debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
i the Kef'istrar himself for organising start with a clean slate. In any case, the need 
- for long term loans to the agriculturists for 


new credit societies. 

Land Mortgage Banks.— The loans advanced 
by co-operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their consti- j 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only. 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi- 
plication of rural credit societies and thus upon 
facilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
prevent any further Increase in their debts and 
pave the way for the paying off of the old ones. 
It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
load of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms on which co-operative, 
finance can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
indebtedness to the sowcar, upon so fully finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to the sowcar any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agricultmm 
and the household has been met, so that tins 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which lias 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to he regarded as a 
legitimate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
for increasing the load yet further._ Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further increase in the 
burden, though even that in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The sowcar, it is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and what he 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
threshing floor or in his shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop-keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar ; 
the attack ought to have been od all fronts. 
However, under the circumstances, the clarifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of ■, 
undertaking legislation to secure, if need be, the I 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple liural Insolvency Act as recommended j 
by the Itoyal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking Committee] 
would also he an important step towards libera- 1 
ting those who have already given up all theirl 


land improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage hanks. 

There are three main typos of such banks 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer and is well illustrated in the 
German Landsehaften. The commercial type 
is represented by the Credit Ponder of France 
which works for profit and declares dividends’ 
The third type — the quasi eo-operative has a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis. The banks organised so far in 
India are iir a sense of the co-operative type 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
""vsi co-operative variety, admitting as they 
to the membership a few non- borrowing 
individuals for attracting initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
efficient management. 

At present there are 12 co-operative land 
mortgage banks in the Punjab. Two of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil. Bombay 
has 15 land mortgage societies, which have 
only recently started their operations. Bengal 
has two, Assam has five, while Madras has 118 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank has been started recently. It is 
too early to pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks. Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and tlie purchase of land 
in special cases. The Central Banking Com- 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will bo 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay oif his old debts. One feels, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not be laid on the intensive and extensive develop- 
ment of agriculture, since as pointed out above, 
unless agriculture becomes a paying industry, the 
redemption is impracticable and illusory. The 
bulk of the funds of these banks will have to be 
raised by debentures and for these purposes, there 
will have to be in the provinces central land 
mortgage banks as in Madras and in Bombay. 
Government will have also to render assistance 
to these institutions for the success of the 
debenture issue, and its guaranteeing the 1 
interest as in the Punjab ought to meet 
all reasonable needs, though in special cases 
there would not be much harm in tlie Govern- 
ment purchasing debentures of. a certain 
value. While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among members is the 
insistent feature in the case of the unlimited 
liability credit society, the insistence in the 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited 
liability is on the capacity and, business habits 
of the directorate, in order to ensure sound ; 
valuation of security, careful investigation of 


Propaganda, Education and Training. 


titles, correct assessment of borrower’s credit i 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient 1 
management of aifairs. 

propagai 

In the iiutia . , 

the Ilegistrar to carry on propaganda and 
organize co-operative societies. Bor this purpose 
the assistance of non-official honorary workers 
was imperative and in the various provinces 
a band of such workers was brought into exis- 
tence, who as honorary orgauisers of the district 
or talukas actively co-operated with the officials 
in carrying on propaganda, organising new 
societies as a result thereof and looking after 
the societies so started in some measure. With 
the rapid growth of co-operative societies, 
however, it was felt that for the further propa- 
gation of the movement it was desirable to 
carry on work by the non-officials in a- more 
organised manner and for that purpose co-opera- 
tive institutes were started in the various pro- 
vinces. In some provinces, like Bombay, these 
institutions are mixed institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathisers and 
workers and of co-operative societies. In 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces, 
individuals were not admitted as members and 
the institutions became provincial unions of 
co-operative societies. In some provinces, like 
Bihar and Orissa, they became federations of 
co-operative societies, while in others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they are known as co-operative 
organisation societies. Whatever the exact 
form assumed by these provincial institutions, 
their functions were more or less the same in 
all provinces, comprising propaganda and the 
focussing of non-official co-operative opinion 
on the various problems that confronted 
thd movement from time to time. They 
have coine to be regarded in an ever increa- 
sing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Ilegistrar and his staff repre- 
senting the administrative side performing more 
or less the functions assigned to them under the 
statute, the provincial bank with the central 
hanks and banking unions representing the 
financial side and as such concerned more with 
the financing of the movement and the institutes, 
unions, federations or organisation societies 
representing the propagandist side and as such 
concerned more with educating popular opinion 
and representing non-official views to the authori- 
ties. A few years hack, the All-India Co- 
operative Institutes’ Association was established, 
with a view to co-ordinate the activities 
of the provincial institutes, to formulate 
non-official co-operative opinion on important 
co-operative problems from time to time and 
to encourage the growth of co-operative 
literature. 

It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
handicaps to the successful working of co-opera- j 
tive societies was the ignorance of the members ! 
and the absence of trained men as office-bearers 
of societies. Illiteracy of the rural population, 
however, has been found too big a problem for , 
these institutes and they have, therefore, at- 
temptedonlyto Spread knowledge of co-operation 
and co-operative ' principles to the members of 
societies and to train up the office-bearers in 
various ways. Education has thus developed 
into an important function of these institutes. 1 
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In Bombay, the Institute lias created a special 
education board which maintains co-operative 
schools at different centres and conducts periodi- 
cally training classes suitable for different types 
of _ workers and employees of co-operative 
societies. In the Punjab, however, co-operative 
education has been organised by the Co-operative 
Department, though the Punjab Co-operative 
Union renders active assistance therein. In Bihar 
and Orissa a permanent Co-operative Training 
Institute has been established at Sabour in the 
Bhagalpur Division which is controlled by a gov- 
erning body which includes the Ilegistrar, and a 
few representatives of the Co-operative Federa- 
tion. Madras has organised C training institutes. 
In the United Provinces, Bengal and the Central 
Provinces, arrangements for co-operative training 
and education have not yet been properly made, 
though there also it is tile Department assisted 
by the provincial uuion which organises the 
training classes. The need for proper co-opera- 
tive training and education has been felt in an 
increasing degree in recent years and tlie Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended 
very strongly the establishment of provincial 
co-operative colleges and an All-India Co-opera- 
tive College for the higher training of more 
important officials in the Department, banks or 
societies. No action apparently has been taken 
till now 011 these recommendations, but there 
is no doubt whatever that any serious attempt 
at improvement of the co-operative societies 
in the country must include a proper organisation 
of co-operative education not only for the office- 
bearers of societies or the managers and inspec- 
tors of central and provincial bauks but also 
for the inspectors, auditors and assistant regis- 
trars of the co-operative departments. The 
Government of India have for the last two 
years have placed at the disposal of each of 
the Provincial Governments about one lakh of 
rupees which were being devoted to a better 
organisation of co-operative training and 
education for the staff of the co-operative 
departments as also of other institutions, 

In some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation 
has been actively associated in discharging the 
Registrar’s statutory function of the audit of 
societies and the Second All-India Co-operative 
Institutes’ Conference held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) In 1931 also expressed an opinion that 
the Registrar's statutory obligation in this 
matter could ha discharged by a system of 
licensing and that audit should be a funotion 
entrusted to the provincial unions or federations. 
If this idea of a uniform system of audit through 
the provincial unions be accepted, it will natu- 
rally follow that they will also have to assume 
the responsibility for supervision of the co- 
operative societies. The departmental audit 
or inspection by the central banks cannot 
dispense with the need of careful supervision, 
which to be effective must be from within and 
the provincial federation or union is obviously 
the best agency for this friendly and efficient 
supervision. The combination of the functions 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the 
All-India Conference and endorsed by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee would mean 
improved efficiency in the working of the move- 
ment while de-officialising it considerably and 
giving it the popular touch it lacks. 
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Non-Credit Agricultural Co-operation.— 

For some years past increasing attention lias 
been directed on other forms of co-operation for 
the benefit of the rural population. Credit is 
but one of the needs of the cultivator ; its organi- 
sation through co-operation touches but the 
fringe of the problem ; and different provinces 
have been experimenting upon the application 
of co-operative organisation to meet his different 
non-credit needs. The problems of irrigation, 
consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
fencing, cattle insurance, dairying and supply 
of agricultural requisites and above all the 
marketing of agricultural produce have been 
therefore engaging ihe attention of co-operators j 
and societies for these purposes have been 
established here and there and have been working 
with varying success. In a land of ignorant and 
illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
to adopt the rule of one village, one society; 

Non-Credit Agricultural Societies, 1935-30. 


[but the complexities of the non-credit forms of 
co-operation have induced the authorities to 
avoid the multiple-purpose or general society 
and to favour the single purpose society, and we 
have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
separately. A single society trying to meet, all 
the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
sowear on all fronts and would become a live 
force in the village which would tend to promote 
the ideal embodied in the famous phrase : Better 
living, better fanning and better business 
However, co-operative opinion in India has not 
yet accepted the wisdom of this and yet believes 
in the theory of almost water-tight compart- 
ments. The agricultural non-credit societies 
in India on the 30th .Tune 1936 were 5,150 distri- 
buted as under :— 


Province. 

Purchase am 
Purchase 
aud sale. 

Production. 

Production 

1 and sale. 

Other forms 
of co-opera- 
tion. 

Total. 

Madras .. .. .. 

91 


13 

339 

443 

Bombay 

fid 

17 


134 

284 


3 



13 

31 

Bengal . . 

73 

957 

24<i 

40 

1,322 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

3 

1 


13 

24 

United Provinces .. 
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503 

915 

Punjab .. .. .. 

■ is •; 

217 

1 .398 

94 

1,727 

Burma .. .. 

Central Provinces and 

i 

5 

10 


16 

"Herat', .. 

44 

14 

9 


67 

Mysore ;■■>. . . .. 

23 


17 

"ii 

81 

BUroda .. .. .. 

10 

"27 

20 

97 

154 

Other areas .... 

25 

3 

35 

23 

; 80 J 

Total 

348 

1,241 

2,258 . . 

1,303 

5,150 


... - mpu ... . _ 

societies, particularly for the sale of cotton in 
Bombay, and the consolidation holdings and 
better living societies in the Punjab. 

Marketing Societies.— Marketing of Agricul- 
tural produce is the real crux of the whole] 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and 
as group marketing is always morcefleetive than 
Individual marketing especially in India where 
an individual producer is illiterate and consti- 
tutes a small unit, co-operative marketing has 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable 
ideals to work for. It is only the complexity 
of the working of co-operative sale societies, 
the difficulty of providing for marketing finance, 
the lack of expert knowledge on the part of 
co-operative officials and the lack of godown 
and storage facilities that have prevented the 
rapid multiplication of sale societies and their, 
efficient working. It is really in the develop- 
ment of this form of co-operative effort that 
ultimate success must be sought for in India, 
for credit alone could never bring comfort. 
Where it has been tried with success, the results 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members. 
The tremendous headway made in European 
countries likeDenmark and in the United States ' 
of America in co-operative marketing organisa- 
tion and the successful examples of the cotton 
sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention 


and invite concentration on the co-operative 
organisation of agricultural marketing. The 
' jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not 
met with success, it is true ; but the cotton 
grower in Gujarat and the Bombay Karnatak 
has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton 
sale societies. Absence of fraud in weighment, 
adequate and high prices, insurance of the 
produce against risks of fire, prompt payment 
of sale proceeds, financial accommodation till the 
produce is sold, information of daily price 
liuctuations in the Bombay market, supply of 
gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonus 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agricul- 
turist, who was otherwise at the mercy of 
the adatya or worse still of his village sowear. 
The cotton sale societies of Surat have 
recently combined in a federation which 
has taken over the co-operative ginning factory 
already started by the members. A few societies 
for the sale of other articles have also been 
organised in Bombay, such as jaggery, tobacco, 
chillies, paddy, onions and areca nut. Bengal 
has several jute sale societies with a Jute Whole- 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale societies: 
with, a sale depot in Calcutta. The Punjab 
has several commission : shops which provide 
storage facilities so that the grower could wait 
for better prices, but which sell to local mer- 
chants yet, rather than to the merchants at the 
port, Madras has a number of sale societies, 
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but their transactions are small arid they have 
not yet made much progress. 

Consolidation of Holdings.— The law of 
primogeniture, by which the eldest son alone 
succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
which is in force in some European countries 
does not obtain in India. Each heir is given a 
proportionate share of each item of the inherited 
property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 
to his portion. The result is that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of 
his land hut Inherit that land broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots. This continuous 
partition of each Held amongst heirs leads to 
fragmentation, which is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, irregularly over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
of families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their property amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the joint family system and the custom 
of cultivation in common. 

The disadvantages of fragmentation are 
obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, and another part 
is lost in boundaries. Fragmentation involves 
endless waste of time, money and effort; it res- 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve- 
ment; it prevents him from adopting scientific 
methods of cultivation ; it discourages him from 
carrying out intensive cultivation ; it enforces 
unif ormity of cropping, and especially restricts 
the growing of fodder crops in the period during 
which cattle are usually sent out to graze on the 
fields. The economic loss due to this system 
can lie easily imagined, and the only solutionis 
consolidation of holdings. This most difficult 
important and interesting experiment originated 
in the Punjab in the year 1920. The procedure 
adopted in establishing a Co-operative Consolida- 
tion of Holdings Society is to call together all 
persons directly interested in land in a given 
village, persuade them to accept the by-laws 
whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
approve a method of repartition, and then carry 
out actual adjustment of fleids and holdings in 
such a manner that no single individual might 
have any grievance. As the result of patient 
work which has now extended over ten years, 
some very striking results have been achieved 
and the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab lias assumed the dimensions of an 
important agricultural reform. It is steadily 
gaining in popularity, and, as more staff is trained 
and the people become better educated to the 
advantages of the system, the figures for the area 
consolidated are mounting up year by year. 
This work began in 1920-21 and in the 10 years 
that have elapsed since then, 2,63,462 acres 
have been consolidated by the end of July 1930, 
out of the whole cultivable area of about 30 
millions, at an average cost of Its. 2-6 per 
acre. 

in the Central Provinces some success in 
consolidation has been achieved in the Cixattis- 
garli Division where scattered holdings are 
particularly common and it is riot rare to see 10 
acres broken into 40 plots. The Local Govern- 
ment found it desirable to resort to legislation: 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation 
pf Holdings Act in 1928. ’Any two or more 


permanent holders in a village holding together 
not less than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of their 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act 
is that it gives power to a proportion, nob less 
than one-half of the permanent right-holders, 
holding not less than two-thirds of the occupied 
area in a village, to agree to the preparation of a 
scheme of consolidation, which scheme, when 
confirmed, becomes binding on all the permanent 
right-holders in the village and their successors 
in interest. 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Council in 192S to deal with certain 
features of the problem. When this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and it had to be ultimately dropped. 

There are 11 societies for consolidation of 
holdings in the United Provinces, and 11 in the 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model. 

Rural Reconstruction. — One of the main 
reasons why the achievements of the co-operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and it is 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies 
bound up with general, rural development and 
progress. So long as agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelessly indebted, have a fatalistic 
and listless outlook on life and have an extremely 
low standard of living, carrying on agriculture 
with simple tools and implements in more or 
less a primitive fashion, no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and 
all other rural movements is possible, The 
co-operative movement itself is indeed a great 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman dalal and the mer- 
chant ; but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with but half-hearted attempts 
for the co-operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of Institu- 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of village life explain very 
clearly why the achievements of the movement 
during the last 34 years have fallen far short 
of its objective. Iturai reconstruction has, 
however, of late years claimed an increasing 
amount of attention ; bnt so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made ; what has been 
done has been individual effort— the efforts of 
individuals fired by. the impulse of social service 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise their oppor- 
tunities to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk. The 
best known of such centres is at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab. The work done there covers education, 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of 
[agriculture, female education and maternity 
.welfare.. .■ 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the local 
Government carried on similar work from 
November 192?. The later part of 1933 saw a 
considerable impetus imparted to tiie Cause of 
rural reconstruction In India. His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, - the then Governor of 
Bombay, concentrated on village uplift 
and carried on an intensive propa- 
ganda in that behalf which has: led to 
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the form elution of a scheme whereby the 
work is being carried on earnestly by District 
Committees tinder the guidance of the District 
Collectors, the work being co-ordinated by Divi- 
sional officers. The Punjab has appointed Sir. 
Brayne of Uurpaon lame as Commissioner for 
Rural Iteconstruction and Bengal has made a 


Better Living Societies-— The Punjab has 
been responsible for introducing this very desir- 
able typo of co-operative society to promote 
better living among its members. There are 
about 300 such societies in that province and 
they have been doing quite important work in 
their own way. The societies do not collect 
any levy from their members, except the small 
entrance fee and they lay down a programme of 
work and make rules for carrying, it out from 
year to year, violation of which is punishable 
with fine under the by-laws. Though these 
societies in the first instance have for their 
object the curtailment of ruinous expenditure 
on marriages ami other social occasions, they 
have also helped in various other matters; so 
that apart from saving to their members thou- 
sands of rupees each year, they are contributing 
to the general village uplift in some measure. 
Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
and swept the village lands, some have promoted 
sanitation, some have induced the villagers 
to improve \-entilation in their houses, some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
some have arranged that all manure should be 
pitted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
jewellery, and some have stopped waste on farms. 
Thus in a variety of ways these societies generally 
have been great factors in the improvement of 
conditions in the life of the village. It is 
earnestly hoped that Buch better living societies 
will be started in large numbers in the various 
provinces of India or better still that the co- 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function performed by those 
societies and that the term better living he 
given as wide a connotation as possible so that 
the co-operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift, as well as its own 
economic objective of strengthening the position 
of the agriculturist. 

Urban Credit Societies. — While the chief 
objective of the co-operative movement was 
from the first to do service to the rural popula- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1904 permitted two classes of societies,— rural 
and urban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the co-operative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also. At present 
there are in all 12,158 non-agricultural societies 
with a membership of 14,46,790. Of these, 
5,652 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes. 

An important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders, and though 
the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well suited in many 
respects for them, from the point of view of the 
small trader, it is co-operative banking that is 
obviously wanted. The importance,©! People’s 
po-operative Bank promote?} for the benefit 


of urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen for 
the stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around districtand taluka towns. The principal 
business of these banks is short-term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks. In the absence of anv 
industrial co-operative bank, it is also for the 
peoples’ bank to finance small industrialists 
and help the development of cottage industries 
which still play a very considerable part in the 
industrial economy of India. Another very 
important function which falls to peoples’ banks 
is the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the field to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country 
It is only, however, in the Bombay and Bengal’ 
Presidencies that wo meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples’ banks. In ; 
Madras there are 1,055 non-agricultural credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples’ 
banks. The Punjab has 1,030 unlimited 
liability societies and only 162 with limited 

liability. Even here we hardly find any develop- 
ment of real peoples’ banks. In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
527 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more important of them i 
are salary earners’ credit societies. Some of ! 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions ' 
have several big concerns, however, working f 
on sound lines. The question of starting I 
Peoples’ Banks in Bihar and OrDsalias not yet ! 
been seriously taken in hand. In the Bombay 1 
Presidency, institutions with a working capital 
of B,s. 50,000 and more are classed as urban t 
banks. Since 1922 co-operators in this Presi- > 
deney have been very keen on having a full- : 
Hedged peoples’ hank in every taluka town 
for it has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co-operative banking, 
thcro is no doubt that the various units will 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co-ordinated 
and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of inland trading agencies • 
Peoples’ banks are a repository of peoples’ 
savings, a nucleus for co-operative activity and 
an institution giving facilities for internal remit- 
tance and it is quite necessary therefore that 
their share capital must be pretty largo. In 
the Bombay Presidency on the 30th June 1935 
there were 131 urban banks most of which are 
fairly successful. The total membership was 
2,09,603, the working capital was Its. 4,83,53,376 
and the reserve fund amounted to Its. 25,59,154. 

It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banking has been a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the co- 
operative movement in India and other provinces t 
might well follow Bombay’s example in this f 
direction. 

portant variant of the urban co-operative > 

„ is the Thrift Society. The system I 

adopted is to collect regular savings every month | 
for a continuous period of two to four years, f 
invest the collected amount to the best advantage s' 
and pay back to the subscriber liis amount at the f 
i cn d of the term with interest . In many societies, 
loans are advanced also but not exceeding a ; 
certain fixed proportion, usually 4 of the deposits, - 
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Ttie Punjab lias about 1,000 such societies and official hands. Accordingly Co-operative 


die bulk of the members are school masters, 
Tliere are about 125 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of about 2,000. 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
aud Bombay has half a dozen. Recently however. 
Life Insurance Societies have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident society only, 
issuing policies of Rs. 150 to Rs. 500 and that 
tee without medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life insurance within easy reach of the 
small man in the village as in the town. It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis. 
It has now, however, widened its scope and 
has been writing policies for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the rural 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term insurance, which will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and their 
borrowing members much better. It has by 
now written a business of over Rs. 40 laes. The 
Bengal society is yet a provident society issuing 
smfl ll policies, while the Madras society — the 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society- 
lias started vigorously as a full fledged life 
insurance society with share capital and com- 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of about Rs. 40 lacs. 

Review. — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 19 12. This Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorized the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes other than 
credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
cm the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
bne into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 

In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural ones in order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcars. 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co- 1 
operation was appointed and its report in 1915 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 


Institutes were started in various provinces, 
in some cases as unitary societies reaching down 
to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies. The part these non-ofiiciai 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas- 
ingly important, some adding to the primary 
1 function of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies aud 
even audit. 

The steady progress of the movement — some- 
times even too rapid— for nearly 20 years, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
short-term loans. It was in the Punjab that 
the first Co-operative Land Mortgage lianl; was 
started at Jhang in 1920. Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 

While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situation 
was worsening. Defaults in repayment wero 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry were iusti- 
tutedinvariousprovinces. The Central Provinces 
thought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Biliar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1923. A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar inquiries 
for the TJ. P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma. 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in their respective provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the co-operative credit 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 
side of agricultural co-operation. The powers 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far in but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras, Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Societies' 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for the amendment of the 
previous All-India Act. This hew Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 
“ better living, better business and better 
methods of production” as the aim of the move- 
ment. The chief features of the Bombay Act 
of 1925 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of classification of societies, tlie improvement 


arvtnuwiuu. * iuu»ium i eiassmenviott oi societies, t ne improvement 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all f 0 f the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal i societies, the extension of summary powers of 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminate 1 . i recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 

From thistime onwards the share of non-officia.s ■ ----- -« 

in the movement assumed increasing importance 
and it came to be realized that for the success 
Of the movement, deofflcializlng of the same was 
necessary. The Government of India Act of 1919 
made co-operation a provincial transferred sub- 
ject and the local Governments were left free to 
adapt the 1912 Act to their own requirements. 

The steady growth of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to this yery important matter 
in the development of co-operation ; but propa- 
ganda still remained the function of the Registrar 
and. his staff,: paid or honorary, and it was 
perceived that non-official institutions should 
be established to take over tills function from 


the Madras Act in July 1932. Bihar and 
Orissa has also now passed a similar Co-operative 
Act of its own recently. The progress of the 
movement in forms other than credit has not 
been very remarkable and credit societies still 
predominate, especially the Agricultural Credit 
Societies. 

The non-credit movement lias had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former is slowly gathering force in the shape 
of sale societies for cotton in Karnatak, Gujarat 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies in 
Burma and irrigation societies in Bengal and the 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable; Instance of the 
non -credit movement in Indin is to ho found 
in the Pujab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully- attempted through co- 
operation. In the lion-agricultural non-credit 
sphere, ® still smaller headway has been made. 
There are a number of housing societies especially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans’ 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras. 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side, 
co-operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non-credit side the consumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre progress. 

In 1928, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
was appointed and co-operation formed only a 
part — though an important one — of its extensive 
enquiry. Recently, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Enquir/t Committee 
the co-operative movement in the different 
provinces has been surveyed. But the provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
small industries and trade. Thus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement which 
have an intimate hearing on the credit needs of 
the population and tlio development of banking 
facilities have been examined, while the need 
for separate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in C. 1\, TJ. P. and Madras and 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture is still to he met. Bihar and Orissa 
recently got its movement examined by a 
committee; Travancore followed suit and 
Mysore too appointed a Committee which 
has published its report last year. The 
Government of Bombay convened in .Tune 
1.033 a Round Table Conference of official and 
non-official Co-operators to discuss the .problems 
that confronted the Movement in Bombay. 
As a result of this Conference, three Committees 
were appointed, one to examine the system of 
supervision over Co-operative societies by the 
Supervising Unions in the Presidency, another 
to report on the best way to help the agriculturists 
in these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage hanking on a 
Co-operative basis. These Committees have 
submitted their reports, their recommendations 
have led to a tightening np of supervision, 
an extension of land mortgage banking and 
efforts to meet the growth of overdue loans. 

Recently the Govermenf. of Bombay appointed 
a small committee to inquire into the co- 
operative movement and to suggest how effec- 
tive action could be taken to improve, extend and 
strengthen the movement. The report has been 
submitted and early Government action may 
lie expected. The one welcome feature of the sug- 
gestions is the adoption of the multiple society 
as the primary unit in villages suggested by tis 
for years and advocated strongly by the Agri- 
cultural Credit Department of the Iteserve Bank 
of India. The reconstruction of the primary 
societies on these lines will be a great step in the 
right direction, but cannot yield the fullest 
benefit, unless the curse of illiteracy and 
ignorance is removed or mitigated by a strong 
drive for adult education in rural areas." 

The growing difficulties of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout India in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
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of India to hold an All-India Co-operative 
Conference at New Delhi on the 39th Januarv 
1931. This Conference was unique in so far 
as it was not restricted only to the Registrars 
oi Co-operative Societies and their advisers 
from the various provinces and States, but if 
also included some ministers in charge of Agri- 
culture and Co-operation from the - provinces 
and a. representative of each of the two All- India 
Co-operative organisations — the Institutes’ 

Association and the Provincial Banks’ Associa- 
tion. This Conference recommended the en- 
actment of an All-India Co-operatiev Societies 
Act so as to permit the registration of Co-opera- 
tive Societies working in the whole of India or 
in more provinces than one. It also recommend-' 
ed earnest efforts for the development of land 
mortgage banks by the Government guarantee, 
ing not only the interest on their debentures 
but also the capital and suggested the creation 
of a Central Co-operative Board under the 
Imperial Government with a small establishment 
to bring about a closer co-ordination of work 
between the different provinces and States of 
India. This last suggestion lias met with some 
opposition, siuco after the provincialisation of 
Co-operation under the Montford Reforms of 
1914, the provinces do not much fancy the 
imposition of control from the centre. And 
yet, there seems to be nothing wrong in the 
idea of a central organisation, which would be 
a clearing house for authentic information and 
stimulate progress through a careful study of 
experiments and efforts in particular areas*ami 
drawing attention of other areas to the success - 
achieved or the deficiencies revealed. In Decern- 1 
her 1936, another Conference of Registrars met 
at Delhi and discussed the situation further. 

It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow in introducing the co-opera- 
tive movement within their limits, and the 
movement in some of the more important of tile 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, : 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made consider- . 
able progress, more or less on the same lines as 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces. 

The landmarks in the history of the co-opera- 
tive movement in India arc : the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 ; the Co-operative 
Societies Act. of 1912 ; tlio Maclagan Committee 
Report, 1915 ; the provincialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 ; the establishment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda ; the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces; provincial 
legislation ; the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928 ; Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931; and marketing surveys, debt 
conciliation schemes and land raortg ige banking. 

The movement lias thus developed rapidly 
and the stages of its evolution may be briefly f 
summarised as — agricultural credit ; urban 
credit; central credit organisations ; apex co- , 
operative banks ; propaganda by non-officials ; I 
non-credit agricultural co-operation; urban f 
co-operative banking ; long-term loans and debt | 
redemption schemes ; land mortgage banks; 
co-operative education ; rectification aiid consoli- f 
Ration of the credit movement ; organisation of | 
supervision over primary societies and rural t 
construction. 
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Operations of Co-operative Societies, 1935-30 


(In Thousands of Rupees) 


Non-Agri- 

cultural 

Societies. 


Agricultural 

Societies. 


Provincial 

Banks. 


Central 

Banks. 




Non- 

Credit. 


Credit. 


Nuinbc 


Working Capital 


and deposits held Irom- 


1,54,90 
1,37,94 
20,92 
L 7,33,20 
16,25 
9,04,28 


Members 


16.95,04 


5,44,89 

11,26 

2,21,15 


Non-Members 


Societies 


Provincial or Central Banks 


19,62 

1,04,45 


Government 


Reserve and other Bunds. 


3,51,12 


34,59,35 


12,62,95 


29,42,91 


23,44,88 


Loans made during the year to- 


Individuals. 


3,57,75 

3,08,19 


Banks and Societies 


67,01 


Loans due by- 


Individuals. 


74,60 


16,91,0: 


which overdue 


11,07,23 


Banks and Societies 
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Alj RIOU LTUKAZ. AND HO RTI GTJLTIJRA L SOCIETY 
(THE Boy ah) OB INDIA (Calcutta). — Founded 
1820. A Class, Annual subscription Rs. 32. En- 
trance fee Its . 8. B Class. Annual subscription 
Es. 12. Secretary : S. Percy- Lancaster, f.l.s., 
F.U. 0.S., M.n.A.S. 1, Alipore Road, Alipore. 

AtiRi- LI outicultuhal society op Burma — 
Superintendent: E. II. Diekmann, H.D.A., 
P.K.H.S., Agri-Horticultufal Gardens, Kandaw- 
day, P, O. Rangoon, Burma. Secretary:— 
(I. \ r . Dumont, Agri-Horticultural Gardens, 
Kaiulawalay, P. O. Rangoon, Burma. 

Agki-Bortioultural Society ob Madras.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A its. 7, In Class B Rs.3. 
President : H. E. The Governor of Madras ; 
Chairman : Mr. C. A. Henderson, i.e.s. 
lion. Secretary : Mr. B. S. Nirody, M.Sc. 
Eon. Treasurer : Mr. H. A. Buller, Teynampet, 
g.W. Madras. 

Anthropological Society op Bombay — 
Pounded 1880, to promote the proseoutiou 
of Anthropological research in Iudia; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies I 
throughout the world; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers; 
and to publish a Journal containing the 



Lo.B.; Hon. Secretary ; Dr. N. A. Thootlii, B.A., 
n.Phil. (Oxon,). Office Address: C/o K. R. 
Cama, Oriental Institute Bldg., 134-130, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

BENARES mathematical SOCIETY. — Pounded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a journal “ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society” in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 80 members from all parts of 
India. Admission fee Rs. 10. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 12 (Resident members) and Rs. 5 
(non-resident members). President: Dr. 
Gorakh Prasad, d.sc.; Secretary : Prof. 
Chandi Prasad, M.A., ii.se. ; Editor : Dr. A. N. 
Singh, D.sc. ; Treasurer : Prof, Pashupati 
Prasad, M.A., B.sc, 22, Sonpura, Benares City, 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
POQNA.— The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 0th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. 
Lord Willingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent, Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental antiquities, to provide In up-to- 
date Oriental library, to train students In 
the methods of research and to act as ah 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after his demise handed over by his executors 
to the Institute, and is now located in: the 
Central Ball of the Institute. Since the 1st 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay , 


have transferred to the custody of (he Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly accommodated in the Deccan 
College, together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs. 3 0,000 
a year for the publication of the B. S. S. and 
the Government Oriental Series. The 
Institute has undertaken to edit Maltubliurata 
critically (Editor-in-Chief : Dr. V. S. Suktlmn- 
kar ), at the initiation of the Raja of Aundh 
who has promised a total grant of Rs. one 
lakh for that, purpose. Grants are being 
received from the Government of India 
(Rs. 4,000 a year), the University of Bombay 
(Rs. 3,000 a year) and the Government of 
• Bombay (Rs. 0,000 a year), Burma, Hydera- 
bad (Deccan), Baroda and Mysore as well as 
several Southern Mabratta States. The 
Institute issues a Journal called Annalit of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research ImiUnte 
published four times a year. It also held 
under Its auspices the First Oriental Con- 
ference on the 5tli, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of If. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidency of Sir E. G. 
Bhandarkar. Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the .Tain community, supple- 
mented by Grants-in-Aid from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed in a 
line building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Society. Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M.A. classes in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardliamagiulhi 
and Ancient Indian Culture. Lectures by 
Eminent scholars are also delivered occa- 
sionally, Membership dues Rs. 10 a year or 
Its. 100 compounded for life. Members 
can, subject to certain conditions, borrow 
books from the library arid get the 
“Annals” free and other publications (a 
list covering about 100 titles sent free upon 
request) at concession rates. Secretary: 
Dr. V. S. Suktlmukar, M.A;, Ph.Pf Cimitot: 
P. K. Gode, m.a. 

THE Biiarata itihasa Sansiiodiiaka Mandala, 
Poona. — F ounded in 1910 by the late Mr. V. 
K. Raj wade and Sardar Iv. U. Meheudale and 
registered under Act XXI of 1800 in 1916 
with the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials, erecting suitable buildings 
for preserving and exhibiting them, publishing 
such materials and other works' of historical 
research and generally to encourage and 
foster critical study of and research In Indian 
history. Has a building of its own, possesses 
the bast collection of Persian and Marathi 
historical papers owned by any private 
society. Has a rare collection of about a 
thousand; Indian painting snow housed in a 
special wing recently added, maintains a 
coin cabinet and an armoury of old weapons. 
Has a section for Copper plates, sculpture 
and archaeology and has a library of rare books. 
Holds fortnightly and annual meetings where 

: notes and papers based on original documents 
are presented, discussed and afterwards 
published. Has published tj volumes of 
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original historical letters, and other historical , 
and literary hooks whose total number 
exceed* SO. Has received Its. 5,000-' 
tor publishing materials of .the Shiva ji period 
from the late Baja Sahib of Mudhoi. Conducts 
a quarterly journal devoted to research. 
Work done mostly in Marathi. Celebrated the 
Silver Jubilee by calling the first All-India 
Modern History Congress in 1035. Has planned 
Commemoration volume in English giving a n 
analytical account of researches in various 
fluids. Depends entirely on public subscrip- 
tions. Is supported by many Ida jus, Jahagir- 
dars, Sardars and the public. The late Hr. J. 
E. Abbot of New Jersey, U.S.A., left by will 
a gift of 3.0,000 dollars' to the'Mandala for 
buildings. Annual membership fees for var- 
ious classes are Its. 3, 6, 12, 25, 125 and 300 
which can be compounded for life by paying, 
ten times theannualsubseription of a particu- 
lar class in a single year. President : Mr. N. C. 
Jvelkar, B.A., LL.u.; Vice-Presidents : Shrimant 
Balasaheb Pant Pratinidlii, B.A., Itaja of 
Aundh, Shrimant Babasaheb Ghorpado of 
Iehttlkaranji ; Secretaries: Prof. H.V. . Potdar, 
u. A., corresponding member, Indian Historical 
Records Commission, and Sardar G. N. 
Mulumdar, o.l.u.; Treasurer: Mr. A. V. 
Patwardhan, B.A.; headers : Mr. S. N. Joslii 
and Mr. G. H. Kharc ; Librarian: Mr. V. M. 
Ivolhatker. Address: 312-13, Sadashiv Peth, 


Bombay art Society. — Founded 1888,. to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
Rs. 10 ; Life member Us. 100. President : Sir 
Cowasjl Jehangir, Bart.; Bon, Treasurer: Rao 
Salub N. G. Agoskar; Hon. Secretary: 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at-Law. Office : Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch op the Royal Asiatic 
Society.— Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 60. Secretary : 

J. S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 

Bombay Medical TJ nion.— Founded 1883 to 
promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay and the Presi- 
dency. The Entrance Fee for Resident 
members Its. 5, monthly subscription Rs. 2, 
Absent members Re. I, and non-resident 
members yearly subscription R ,. 5. President: 
Dr. S. K. Yaidya. Vice-Presidents: Hr. 

K. S, Baruoha and Dr. K. Cursetji. 
Eon. Treasurer : Hr. R. H. P. Mody. lion. 
Librarians: Hr. V. B. Desai and Hr. 1C. S. 
Bharueha. Eon. Secretaries: Dr. Sorab J. 
Popat and Dr. M. B. Thakore. Blavatsky 
Lodge Building, French Bridge, Chowpatty 
Bombay. 

Bombay Natural History Society. (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of I860).— Founded 1883 
to promote the itudy of Natural Hirtory in all 
its branches. The Society has a membership 


of about 1,400 all over the world and a 'museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1021 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society’s collections have been transferred 
to that Museum. A Journal is published 
at varying times during the year which 
contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of different orders. The 
Society’s library is open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofussil. The Society’s 
Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur- 
ing and mounting of trophies for members. 
Annual subscription Rs. 25. Entrance fee 
Its. 10. Patron: H. E. The Viceroy of India • 
Vice-Patrons : H. H. The Maharaja of 
Travancore, G.O.I.E., H. H. The Maharao of 
Catch, a.c.S.I., a.C.i.E., H. H. the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, k.o.s.i., k.o.v.o., H. If. tlie 

Maharaja of ltewa, K.o.s.i., H. H.tlie Maharaja 
of Bhavnagar, H. H. The Nawab of J'unagadh, 
G.O.I.E., K.O.S.I., and Mr. F. V. Evans. Liver- 
I ool ; Sir David Em 1 t Mr. A. S Verna j 
London, Lt.-Col. K. G. Gharpurey, i.m.s. 
(Retd.) Poona. President: H. E. The lit. Hon 
Sir Roger Lumley, g.cu.B., d.L., Vice-Presi- 
dents: H. H. The Maharao of Catch, a.o.s.i., 
g.o.i.e.. Rev. Fr. J. F. Gains, s.j.', Rt. Rev. It, 
D. Acland, m.a., Honorary Secretary : Mr. 
P. M, D. Sanderson, F.Z.s. Curator: S.'H, 
Prater, o.M.z.S., m.L.a,, j.P„ Asstt. Curator ; 0. 

; McCann, Bead Clerk: Mr, A. F. Fernandes, 
Gallery Assistant,: Mr.P. F. Gomes. Offices r 
6, Apollo Street, Bombay. 


Bombay Sanitary association.— Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general; (b) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation anl ' 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of • 
people by means of lectures leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and If possible, 
by holding classes and examinations ; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary scienej by original research or 
otherwise; (d) to arrange tor homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities. The;. Sanitary 
Institute Building in Pi m cess Street, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs, 1,00,000 the foundation 
Btone of wlii on was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March. 1915, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc,, and 
also provides accommodation for King Georg! 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensarj 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 ant 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Healii 
Officer, Hand D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station .Eon. Secretary : Hr. .T. S. Nerurke 
B. SC., L. m. & s., D.p.H. (Cantab.), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 
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BRITISH AMD Foreign Bible Sooietv. — 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
, Society has been at work in this country. 
It has <3 Auxiliaries in India arid an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in over 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,255,443 issues in 
1937. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay. and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 

The following table shows the growth in th 
the past few years in India and Burma : — 


of English Scriptures are made to students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under: — 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates. 

Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
naculars have been prepared in raised typo 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportago and Bible Women’s work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Trnnqucbar Tamil Bible Society. 

British & Foreign Bible Society’s work during 


Table of Circulation of the B.F.B.S. in India. 


Auxiliaries. - 

1937. 

1936. 

1935. 

1034. 

1933. 

1932. 

1931. 

Calcutta 

244,292 

244,700 

212,558 

232,094 

230,657 

250,744 

211,040 

Bombay 

230,528 

213,276 

243,474 

190,809 

214,544 

206,019 

185,720 

Madras 

338,985 

352,799 

204,700 

286,522 

301,396 

254,504 

261,549 

Bangalore 

44,705 

31,410 

34,083 

23,912 

26,077 

25,624 

18, CO 7 

North India 

187,220 

196,834 

238,366 

222,512 

236,800 

203,756 

153,403 

Punjab .. 

94,462 

87,994 

07,560 

77,786 

94,605 

89,696 

90,212 

Burma 

115,251 

104,821 

112,077 

106,623 

134,357 

90,079 

85,973 

Total .. 

1,255,443 

1,231,834 

1,232,818 

1,140,258 

1,238,436 

1,120,422 

1,005,904 


General Secretary for Tndia and Ceylon : The Rev. J.s, M. Hooper, M.A., Mayo Road, Nagpur, C.P. 


British Medical association (Bombay 
Btanch). — Founded 1880, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary : Dr. B. B. 
Yodh, Rawal Building, Lamington Road, 
Bombay. 

Calcutta Chess Society. — To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, open to all. Patrons : J. 
R. Capablanea and Sir W. E. Greaves, Kt., 
LL.D. President:; The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
M. N. Mulcerji, M.A., B.L., Vice-President : Dr. 
H. W. B. Moreno, Hon. Secretary : G. Dhara, 
Hon, Treasurer : B. B. Gosh, 98, Lower Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta. 

Children's Aid Society was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 
ponsibility for the maintenance of the Umar- 
14 


kbadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
cases of boys and girls dealt with by the Juve- 
nile Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re- 
formatory School for boys under 12, and 
for the co-ordination of work done by 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court. The Society is a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Its work lies amongst 
destitute children hailing from all parts of 
India, juvenile offenders less than 16 years 
of age and children offended against by adult 
persons. All of whom have been arrested 
under the Bombay Children Act in either 
Bombay City : or Suburban District, 
President: H, E. Sir Roger Burnley, 
G.c.i.E. , Vice-President : Th e lion. Mr . K . M. 
Munfhi, M.L.A. 
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Chairman : Mr, C. I\ Bramble. Eon. 
Treasurer : Mr. B. 11. Tannan. Secretary: 
Miss B, Biulden. 

Consumptives’ Homes Society.— This So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari and Mr. Dayaram Gidumal on the 1st 
of June 1909. It was registered under 
Act XXI of I860. Mr. Malabari secured 
a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in Utiarampur (Simla Hiils) from H. H. 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Rs. odo lakh. In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named “ The King Edward VII Sanatorium.” 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Cliinubliai 
Madhavial, Bart., of Alimedabad. The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adnl Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It has accommodation for 90 patients in- 
cluding tiie special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called 
the Bai Pirojbai It. H. Patuck Dairy. The 
Sir Ohinubhai Madhavial Dispensary has an 
out-patieiit department. The Recreation 
Hall is called "The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall ” after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Rs. 67,000 lodged 
with tiie Treasurer, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Nearly Rs. 3,00,000 
have been spent on laying our tiie sites, build- 
ings, etc., and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Rs. 50,000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. S. P. Wadia is the 
Hon. Secretary, and Mr. Pirojsha P. 
Mistrl. is the Hon. Treasurer. 

Employers’ Federation of India.— The 
Employers’ Federation of India was registered 
early in 1933 with the following among its 
main objects: — To promote and protect 
the interests of employers engaged in the 
trade, commerce, industries and manufactures 
of India; to promote or oppose legislation 
or other measures affecting their interests; 
to collect and circulate statistics and other 
Information of interest to employers; to 
nominate legatees and advisers to the 
International Labour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 
promote or oppose their recommendations; 
to secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its members; 
to consider and support well-considered 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of Labour 
and establish harmonious relations between 
Capital and Labour ; and to carry on pro- 
paganda for the purpose of educating public 
opinion with regard to the character, scope, 
importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation. 

Most of the leading employers’ organisations in 
India arc members of the Federation, 


The office-bearers for the year 1938 are-— 
President: SirH.P. Mody, k.b.e.; Vice- 
Presidents : Sir Edward Benthall and Mr C 
3v. Nicholl. 

The office of the Federation is at present located 
at Patel House, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 
European Association. — The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India. The Head Offices (Central Administra- 
tion) are at 6, Royal Exchange Place, 
Calcutta. President : Mr. W. W. K. Page. ; 
Vice-Presidents : Sir Leslie Hudson and Mr. 
J. H. Burder ; Mon. General Treasurer: Mr. R. 
S. Arthur; Acting General Secretary: HissN. 
Balling. Publication: “ Tiie Review of India” 
obtainable from the General Secretary. 
Branches of the European Association. 
Assam. — Chairman, Mr. W. Fleming ; Hon. 

Secretary, Mr. O. H. Hadley. 

Bengal, Eastern.— Chairman, Mr. J. e. 
Mans on; Eon. Secretary, Dr. E. A, T 
Pateraan. 

Bengal, Western.— Chairman, Mr. G. h- 
Hudspeth; Eon. Secretary, Mr. R. F. 
Orme. 

Bihar, North.— Chairman, Mr. E. G, Manns ; 
Eon. Secretary, Mr. W, H. Mcyrlck, 
O.B.E., M.L.A. 

Bombay. — Chairman, Mr. J. D. Boyle ; lion. 

Secretary, Mr. E. J. Gough. 

Caloutta. — Chairman, Mr. W. W. K. Page; 

Secretary, Miss N. Dalling. 

Chittagong. — Chairman, Mr. L. F. W. Nolan; 

Eon. Secretary, Mr. E. J. Polglasc. 
Darjeeling. — Chairman & Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. R. N. Nicolls, o.b.e. 

Dooars. — Chairman, Mr. H. B. Brabant. 

Smith ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. Johnson. 
KANKINARRAH.— Chairman, Mr. G. M. Martin i 
Hon. Secretary, Mi - . W. C. Lowden. 

Madras. — Chairman, Mr. W. K. M. Langley; 

Eon. Secretary, Mr. G. E. Walker. 
Manbhum. — Chairman, Mr. J. Wormald; J(. 
Hon. Secretaries, Mr. B. Wilson Haighand 
Mr. P. W. H. Woods. 

Punjab. — Chairman, Prof. W. Roberts, c.i.e., 
M.l.o.; Eon. Secretary, Mr. C. T. Mason. 
Sind. — Chairman, Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan, 

Bar-at-Law ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. E. 
Carter. 

Surma Valley, —Chairman, Mr. W. 1. D, 
Cooper, C. I.E., M.L. C. ; lion. Secretary , Mr, 
G. Kydd. 

United Provinces.— Chairman, Mr. II. A. 

Wilkinson ; Eon. Secretary, Mr. C. P. Lawson, 
Indian association for the Cultivation of 
Science (Calcutta). — Honorary Secretary,: 
Prof. J. N. Muklierjce, d.sc., 210, Bow 
Bazar Street, Calcutta, 
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Indian Chemical Societs - .- — W as founded in 
1924 with Sir P. C. Bay as President, located 
in the University College of Science buildings, 
92, Upper Circular Hoad, Calcutta. Prof. J. C. 
Ghosh, President : Sir U. N. Brahma chari. 
Prof. N. U. Dhar, T>r. Gilbert J. Fowler, Sir 
P. 0. Kay, Prof. B. K. Singh, Prof. H. B. 
Dunnidiff, Prof. B. B. Dey, Prof. P. C. 
Mitter, Prof. J. N. Mukhcrjee, Vice-Presidents ; 
Prof. S. S. .Toshi and Dr. A. C. Sircar, Pony. 
Editors ; Prof. B. C. Guha, Bony. Secretary ; 
Prof. P. Neogi, Bony. Treasurer ; Prof. S. S. 
Bhatnagar, Dr. P. K. Bose, Dr. J. K. 
Chowdhury, Prof. K. L. Hondgill, Mrs. Sheila 
Dliar, Dr. S. Butt, Prof. Sndhamoy Ghosh, 
Dr. M. Goswami, Prof. P. 0. Guha, Dr. A. N. 
Kappa una, Dr. S. Krishna, Prof. P. Bay, 
Dr. B. L. Manjunath, Prof. K. G, Naik, 
Prof. .T. N. Bay, Dr. H. K. Sen, Dr. P. B. 
Sai'kar, Prof. V. Subrahmanyan, Dr. M. S. 
Patel, Members of the Council; Mr. G. 
Banerjee, Asst. Secretary ; Dr. S. G. Chau- 
dhuryand Dr. D. Chakra varti, Asst. Editors. 
Bombay Branch: Khan Bahadur Dr. A. K. 
Turner, President ; Dr. B. B. Forster and 
Dr. M. S. Patel, Vice-Presidents; Mr. S. 
M. Mehta and Dr. B. K. Vaidaya, Joint-Hon. 
Secretaries ; Mr. N. W. Hirwe, Bony. 
Treasurer. 

Lahore Branch : Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar, 

President ; Prof. Buchi Bam Sahni and Prof. 
S. D. Muzaifar, Vice-Presidents ; Dr. A. N. 
Puri and Mr. P. L. Kapur, Bony. Secretaries ; 
Prof. N. A. Yajnik, Bony. Treasurer. 

Madras Branch: Dr. B. ETarasinilia Iyengar, 
President ; Dr. K. L. Mondgill, Vice-President ; 
Mr. M. Seshn Iyengar, Bony. Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The Society publishes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original researches in Chemistry in India’. 
Subscription to Fellows : Bs. 15, Non-Fellows 
• Bth 16. Fellowship is open to graduates of 
Chemistry and to those who are interested 
with the progress of Chemistry. Particulars 
and Election form can be had from the Hony. 
Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, P.0. 
Box No. 10857, 92, Upper Circular Boad, 
Calcutta. 

Indian institute oe Political and Social 
Science. — Founded on 30tli Alareh 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
Bocial science in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms ‘political' and 
‘ social ’ in their widest sense ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract political and social" questions ; to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions ; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
oh questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. Office: Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Boad, Girgaum, Bombay. 
President ; Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Bar-at-Law ; 
Vice-Presidents : Hr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Bar-at-Law, m.l.a., Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai, 
M.A., i.l.b., Advocate ; non. Secretaries : 
Mr. S', G. Warty, M. A., and Mr. Mavji Govindji; 
Treasurer: Mr. V. B. Bhendc, 
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Indian League on Nations Union.— (Central 
Committee),— The original Committee set up 
in Delhi in 1924. Secretary : Mr. U. N. Sen, 
C/o Associated Press, New Delhi. 

Bombay,— (League op Nations Union).— 
President ; SirCowasji Jehangir, Bt. ; Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee : The Hon. 
Khan Bahadur Cooper, Finance Member 
to the Government of Bombay. Address: 
C/o Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Bombay. 
Central Provinces. — Patron : H. E. Sir 
Hyde Gowan, k.o.S.i. ; President : Mr. S. B. 
Tambe ; Secretary : M. D. Shahane. Address : 
Servants of India Society, Nagpur. 

Mysore. — President : Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University ; 
Vice-President: A. B. Wadia, University 
Professor of Philosophy ; Secretary : K. V. 
Sastri, Mysore University. Address : Mysore 
University, Mysore. 

Masulepatam. — Bon. Secretary: Mr. Lanka 
Satyam, m.a. 

Karachi. — President: Mr. Jamshed N. B.. 
Mehta; Secretary: Keval Ram Shahani, 
Bambaug Boad, Karachi. 

Calcutta. — President: Sir A. K. Boy, 
Bar-at-Law, Advocate-General, Bengal. 
Joint Secretaries : Messrs. N. 0. Boy & 
P. C. Mallik. 99, Bakul Kagan Road, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

Punjab. — Hon. Secretary : Mr. C. L. Anaiul, 
Principal, Law College, Lahore. 

Lucknow, — President: Raja Rampal Singh ; 
Hon. Secretary: Dr. V. S. Rain, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 

Indian Mathematical Society,— Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts two quarterly 
journals, The Journal of the Indian Mathema- 
tical Society and The Mathematics Student : 
the former publishes original papers on Ma- 
thematical subjects and the latter is devoted 
to the needs of students and teachers of 
j mathematics. The Society maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodical in all 
languages and new books on the subject. The 
library is located in the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are cir- 
culated to members by post. The journals 
of the Society are published in Madras. The re 
are about 400 members from all parts o f 
India, President : B. P, Paranjpye. m.a., 
p.sc., Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University. 
Secretaries : B. Vaidyanathaswamy, m.a., 
d.sc., rh.D„ Eeader, University of Madras, 
Madras; Bam Behari, M.A,, ph.D., St, Stephen's 
College, Delhi. Librarian : B. P. Shiritrc, 
H.A., Professor of Mathematics, Fergusson 
College, Poona. 

The Indian Boads and Transport Develop- 
ment association Limited.— Eegistered 
: Office — 41, Nicol Boad, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay. 

Patrons: His Excellency The Bight Hon’ble 
Lord Brabourne, g.C.i.k., k.o.. Governor of 
Bengal ; His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley, 

: G.O.I.E., D.L., Governor of Bombay; His 
Excellency . The Hon’blo Sir Archibald 
Douglas Cochrane, k.c.s.i., g.c.jj.g., u.s.o., 
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of Burma * Hia Excellency Sir 
llihn Hnbhaek k.o.s.l, T.O.S., Governor of 
Q-j gBa . His Bxcelieney Sir Lancelot Graham, 
r c 5 I * k 0 1 E i v Governor of Sind ; 
Hi's Excellency Sir Herbert Emerson, lt.C.s.i., 
cu.e!" c.b f“, t.c.s., Governor of the Punjab. 

Vine-Patrons : Major General Sir Reginald Ford, 
IC C 31.0 , C.3., D.S . 0 ., and Sir Ernest Miller, 
Kt. 

The Association was formed in 1926 and regis- 
tered in October 1927 having a Council with 
headquarters in Bombay and Branches at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Assam, 
Lahore, Rangoon and Hew Delhi, each with 
a Local Committee. 

The subscriptions for membership of the Associa- 
tion arc : 

Per annum. 

Associate Members .. Us. 5 

Ordinary Members .. i” 

Supporting Members • • » > JU0 

The aims and objects of the Association are to 
promote the cause of Hoad, Motor and Air 
Transport Development throughout India by 
making representations to tlie Government 
of India, Governments of Provinces, District 
Boards and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding tlie construction, improvement and 
maintenance of roads, bridges and aerodromes 
and methods of transport, to make repre- 
sentations to all or any of the bodies regarding 
the adjustment of taxation, customs duties 
and excise aifooting motor vehicles and other 
modes of transport and the employment > of 
same in such a manner as to facilitate the 
development of motor and air transport 
throughout India; to educate tlie public 
by means of iiropaganda and to create autho- 
ritative public opinion with regard to the 
needs of, and advantages to be derived from, 
improved road and air communications and the 
use of these forms of transport. 

All persons, associations, firms or companies 
interested in Itoad, Motor and Air Transport 
Development and their problems are eligible 
for election as members. 

The present constitution of the Council of the 
Association is : — 

President : The Hon’ble Mr. It. H. Parker, 

Vice-President : G. H, Cooke, 3.v. 

Members of Council : Major General Sir 
Reginald Ford, k.o.m.g., c.b., . b.S.o. ; Sir 
Ernest Miller, Kt. ; H. E. Ormerod, J.p. ; 
S. Guevrek; Sir Ness Wadia, k.b.e., q.i;E., 
j.P. * E. J. Watson; Nurmahomed M. Chinoy, 
j.P. ■ H. A, Lindquist; I. Morgan; T. R. 
S. Ivyimersley ; W. B. Whiteside ; F. 
W. Klatt ; D. Nilsson ; W. J. Turnbull. 

General Secretary : Lt.-Colonel H. C. Smith, 
O.B.E., M.O., M.l.A. 

Branches are already in existence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Assam, -Lahore, 
Rangoon and New Delhi and others 
will be formed as and when occasion 
demands. The application for .membership 

: should be made to the General: Secretary 
of the Association at 41, Nicol Roadi Ballard 
Estate, Bombay, or to the Secretaries of the 


Branches: Bombay, P.O. Box 858; 
Calcutta, P.O. Box 2285; Madras, P.O. 
Box 1270; Karachi, P.O. Box 168 ; Assam 
P.O. Mohanagliat; Lahore, P.O "" — 


Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta)— 
Patron: Marquess of Zetland, g.c.i.e., 
President: Sir Edward C. Benthall, Vice- 
Presidents: The Hon’ble Raja Sir Manmatho 
Nath Roy Chowdliury, Raja Praullanath 
Tagore, Gagonendranath Tagore, Esqr.,Jatin- 
dranath Basu, Esqr., M.A., b.L., m l.c., 
Joint Hony. Secretaries: Dr. Abanindranath 
Tagore, Nikhilranjan Mookherji, lisqr., Hony. 
Treasurer : Nikhilranjan Mookherji Esqr., 
Asst. Secretary : Bratindranath Tagore, Esqr., 
Principal of the Studio : Khitindranath 
Mazumdar. Teachers : Sreedhar Mahapatra 
(Sculpture) Kalipado Gliosal (Painting). 
Office : 11, Samavaya Mansions, Hogg Street, 
Calcutta. 

India Sunday School Union.— The India 
Sunday School U nion is an interdenominational 
organisation having for its object the strength- 
ening of religious and moral education in 'the 
Christian schools throughout , the Indian 
Empire. It lias five full time workers, both 
Indian and European. It was founded in 
Allahabad in 1876. Its General Committee 
is composed of representatives from the 
National Christian Council, from the Provincial 
Representative Councils and from local 
Sunday School Unions which arc Auxiliaries 
of the I.S.S.U. 

The headquarters of the Union are at Coonoor 
on the Nilgiri Hills, where besides the office 
and well-stocked book shop, there is the St. 
Andrew Teacher Training Institution. In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but intensive course of study 
and training is offered to leaders in religious 
education from all parts of India. 

Besides the activities at headquarters, the 
Union offers courses of lectures in any part of 
the country, delivered by members of its 
staff. A Quarterly Journal is published in 
English, and Lesson Notes for teachers in 
English and several vernaculars. Text-books 
on subjects connected with the work of Bible 
teaching are also published in various 
languages, and Scripture examinations are 
organised. 

Tho officers of the Union arc as follows :— 
President: The Hon. Sir David Devadass, 
Madras. 

Vice-President : Prof. B. B. Malvea, Hi. n., 
Allahabad. 

Treasurer: W. H. Warren, Madras. 
General Secretary : E. A. Annett, Coonoor. 

The most recent statistics show that there are 
in India 18,322 Sunday Schools with 30,428 
teachers, and 707,204 scholars. 

Institution of Engineers (India).— T he 
organisation of the Institution began in 1919 
and it was inaugurated by H. E. Lord Chelms- 
ford early in 1921. It was incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1935. Its objects to promote 
and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 

lines as are adopted by the Institutions 
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of Civil, '.Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 
in the United _ Kingdom. The standard of 
qualification is the same. Membership is 
divided into five classes, viz. Members, 


Associate Members, Companions, Honorary 
Life Members and Honorary Members. 
There are also additional classes, viz. 
Students, Associates and Subscribers’ 
President: Mr. Fakir jee E. Bliarucha’ 
r,.M.n., M. I. Mech. e .. si.i.e. (ind.); 
Secretary : Bai Bahadur C. C. Seal’ 

Offices : S, Cokale Hoad, P. O. Elgin Hoad’ 
P. 0. Box 600, Calcutta. 

Madras Fine Arts Society. — Patron : H. E 
The Governor of Madras ; Hon. Secretary : c. 
A. Henderson, Esq., i.c.S., P.O. Box 407* 
Madras. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiriary 
op the Hoy ad Asiatic Society.— 
The Society’s Library has got 100,000 hooks 
which are circulated to Members. 

Patrons : His Excellency Lord Erskine, 
Governor of Madras and the Lord Bishop 
of Madras ; 

president: The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. 
Madhavan Hair ; 

Emy. Secretary : Dr. J. Fryer ; 

Librarian : Mr, U. S. Phanuel. 

Address: College Hoad, Nungumbakam. 
Madras. 

The Society’s Library.— P ossesses a fine 
library containing more than 97,000 volumes. 
Admission by Subscription. 

Nation ad Horse Breeding and show Society 
OF India.— Formed in 1923, by Major- 
General Sir Bernard James, C.B., O.I.E., MVO 
who was President from 1923 to 1925. Objects’ 
To form a national body of public opinion on 
horse-breeding matters ; to encourage and 
promote horse-breed mg in India; to protect 
and promote the interests of horse-breeders 
ami to give them every encouragement ; to 
Improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India ; to prepare an Indian 
studbook; and to promote uniformity in all 
matters connected with horse shows in India. 
Patron-in-Chief: H. E. The Viceroy; President 
(for 1937-3S) : K. B. Hawaii Malik Allah 
Iialcsh Khan, Tlwana, m.b.e., Secretary : 
Lieut.-Ool. W, H. Blood, si.v.O. The Society 
issues the following publications: "Horse 
Breeding,” an illustrated half-yearly Journal 
in English. The Society holds the Imperial 
Delhi Horse Show annually in Februarv 
Registered Office— Delhi. 

Nationad Indian Association. — Founded in 
WO. Its objects are :— (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country. (5) To co-operate 
with, all efforts made for advancing Ediicatior 
and Social reform in India, (c) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
andthe people of India. In all the proceedings 
of the Association the principle of non-inter- 
ference in religion and avoidance of political 
controversy is strictly maintained. It ha« 
branches tn Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad 
Mgpm and Calcutta. Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Beck, 21, Gromwell-road, London. Publication: Pi 
i lie Indian Magazine and Review, (8 numbers 
a year) which chronicles the doings of the 
sociati o n in England and in India, and takes 


of movements for educational and social 

is ^ ; P™ 18 ! 108 articles about the 

rs ahoni- 4 tn« te w St w est ? ra readers . and articles 
Lr V f rff.Yr CSb , to ratcrcst readers in the 

m /f/e Members— Ten Guineas. Annual 

fy Subscriptions : Members one Guinea- 

rs’ Stndcn’t« M | mberS] T S" Shi!Iin S s ; Associate 
ia" r, Students > Seven shillings and Six pence. 

P if 7 l E J a, j5, S , *?, D . TRAFFIC IlEDIEF ASSOOIA- 
nl. Alherf (F n ta - 1 , i f hed £ 1915) * Head Office - 

id, EnmhU- B nm in F’ H °v rn ^ y Iload > Fort, 

Bombay. Objects: {«) To ascertain and 
endeavour generally to obtain redress of 
C' fSiwf °of P asseil gers travelling either by 

S' Hallways, Steamers, Tramwavs or Motor 

' ’ :„ U8e8 > i '° deal w *th problems of transport 

„ „ K 1 (f ) 0 represent to Government, Local 

tt? 0 ’, a . nd her authorities as also to Hallway 
— Steamship Companies, Tramway Company 

ks carrying passengers and traffic to take all 

proper and necessary steps to obtain redress of 
,e > ^f, h ce gnev * nces x ( rf > To take all proper and 
3 p necessary steps to obtain redress of aforesaid 
grievances and tackling of problems relating 
0. to transport m general and (e) To hold or join 
with other Associations, organisations'^ or 
institutions, having similar alms and objects, 
in holding lectures, gatherings, public meetings 
o, «*°-» jo carry on propaganda to further the 
the objects of the Association and to educate 
the travelling public and the mercantile 
s . remedies ty With Tegard to their rights and 
President'.— Mr. Bebram N. Karanjia, j.p 
y Vice-Presidents. -Uv. Sultan M. Chinoy and 
r- Mr. J. M. Kamdar, Solicitor. Hon. Joint 
•> Secretaries— Khim Bahadur P. E. Ghamat 

« and Air. Mohanlal A. Parilch. Asst. Secre- 
n tary—S. S. Iyer. 

d P. E. N. India Centre.— The India Centre 
of the International Society of eminent 
8 poets, playwrights, editors, essayists, 

0 novelists (P.E.N.) was founded in 1933 bv 

1 £°P llia Wadia J Ruder the Presidency of Di- 
li Habmdranath Tagore, long an honorary 

u member of the London Centre. Vice-Presi- 

■■ dents, Mr. Bamananda Chatterjee, Srimati 

t Sarojini Haidu and Sir S. Badhakrishnan. 

i The aim of the P.E.N. everywhere is to 

promote friendliness among writers and to 
i uphold freedom of speech. The India Centre, 

; in addition, is working for national cultural 
unity by spreading appreciation of the many 
l Indian literatures outside their own language 
area and also abroad. This it does by means 
of public lectures and through its monthly 
journal. The Indian P.E.N,. available to 
the general public in India for Bs. 3 per 
annum. The headquarters of the India 
Centre are in Bombay with a branch in 
Calcutta. Alembership is open to any Indian 
of recognized position as a writer, subject to 
the approval of the Alanaging Committee. 
Entrance fee Bs. 5 ; and the annual sub- 
scription Bs. 3, which includes subscription 
to The Indian P.E.N. The fee for life mem- 
bership ..is Its. 100. Honorary Secretary : N. 

K. Bhagwat, M.A., 22, Narayan Dabhol- 
kar Boad, Afalabar Hill, Bombay. 

Phidatedic Society of India.— Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Bs. 10. Secretary , 

Dr. K. D. Cooper, Candy House, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay 1, 
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Poona Seva sab an Society.— This Institution 
wa« started iu 1900 by the late Mrs Itaiiiahai 
1 ! 'made, the late Mr. G. K. Devadhar, t-.I.E., 
i.id a few other ladies and gentlemen m 
Poona and registered iu 1017. Its main object 
j s fo make women self-reliant and to train j 
them for missionary work undertaking educa- 
tional and medical activities for their sisters and 
brethren especially the former m backward 
areas ami working on a non-sectarian basis. 
.Nominal fees are now being charged for ins- 
truction in all classes. There are eight different 

departments sub-dlvkled intoaboutlOO classes. 

Arrangements arc made for training Nurses 
ami Mid wives and women Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons at the Sassoon Hospitals, Poona, 
and a hostel is maintained for the former and 
another for those attending tlie Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon’s Classes. There is a Public Health 
School affiliated to the Lady Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Child AS chare, Delhi, 
with a hostel. The total number of women 
and girls on the rolls at these various Centres 
of the Society is over 2,000. Thus there are 
in Poona 0 hostels, three of which are located 
at the headquarters and the other three for 
N mses, etc., under training at the newts ms 
quarters near the Sassoon Hospitals The 
number of resident students is above 3bo in 
these six hostels. Two fully qualified- Nurses 
have so far been sent, by the Society for their 
post-graduate course in Public Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
London, with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the League of Bed Cross Society, Paris. 
There is an ante-natal clinic with the average 
dailv attendance of 50 expectant mothers. 
Besides, there are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmednagar, Alibag, 
Nasik, and Sholapur under the management 
of the society in connection with other 
organizations. The institution is largely 
dependent upon public contributions ana 
Government assistance. The annual expendi- 
ture of the whole organization now exceeds 
Rs. 1,00,000. President Shrimant Saublja- 
gyavati H. H. the Rani Salieb of Sangli ; 
Local Secretary and Treasurer: Mrs. lamuna- 
bai Bhat ; Lady Superintendent and Secre- 
tary for Development and Collections: Mrs. 
.1 anakibai Bhat (Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal) ; 
Hon: Secretaries, Nursiny and Medical Edu- 
cation Committee : Dr. "V . E- Dhamdliere, 
and Dr. J.M. Goto, M.B.B.s.; Hon. 
General Secretary : Mr. G. B. G-arud, B.A., 
(Senior Life Member). How. Jt. General Sec- 
retaries: Dr. N. L. Ranade, B.A., M.B.B.S. 
and Mr. S. G. Yaze, b.a. 

Pkbss-OwnekS' association, Bombay- 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

Office: — 19(3 B, Gahvadi, Girgaum, Bombay 4. 
President: — Shet Pandurang Javjee,J.P. 
Secretary: — Mr. Manila! C. Modi. 

RANGOON LITERARY SOCIETY.— Patron : H. 
The Governor of Burma; President: Dr. a. 
B. Osborn, Hon. Secretary .‘ Mrs, C. Peacock, 
35 , York Road, Rangoon. 


Recreation Club Institute. — This Institu- 
tion was started in 1912-13 by the members 
of the Israaily Dharmie (religious) Library 
in Bombay. Its central office is in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karachi. Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal, 
etc. The aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departments and to take all con- 
structive means to achieve the above objects. 
The Institute has 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indus- 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc. 
it also issues two Anglo- Vernacular papers. 
The Ismaily (a weekly) and The Nizari (a 
monthly). Hon. Secretary, Gulamhusoin 
Virjee. 

roy A t Society of arts, Indian Section.— 
This Society was founded in 1751 “for the 
ci co i i i it of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce, ” and devotes itself primarily to 
the application of science and art to practical 
purposes. The Society ranks as one of the 
t hree oldest learned societies in England, and 
numbered among its early members most of 
the famous Englishmen of the 18tli century. 
During its long tiist.ory it lias been the source 
of many reforms and improvements in all 
branches of art and industry, and it is from 
its activities that most of the more specialised 
British societies have sprung. 

The Society has from its earliest days extended 
its interests and membership to all parts of 
the British Empire, and in 1.809 it founded an 
Indian Section, and a little later a Dominions 
and Colonies Section. The Indian Section is 
under the control of a Committee comprised 
largely of former Lieutenant- Governors of 
Provinces, and others who have held the 
highest Indian administrative posts. Under 
its auspices a series of important lectures on 
Indian subjects is given each year, which, with 
the other lectures delivered before the Society, 
are published in the weekly “ Journal ” and 
circulated to members of the Society all over 
the world. There are a large number of 
Fellows resident in India. Patron: II. M. the 
King; President: II. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught; Chairman of Council: The 
Right Hon. Lord Amulreo, V. 0., o.b.b., K,0„ 
BB.d. • Chairman, Indian Section Committee, : 
Sir Atul C. Cliatterjee, G.O.I.E., K.O.S.I.; 
Secretary : K. W . Luckliuret, m.a. ; Assis- 
tant. Secretary and Secretary, _ Indian and 
Dominions and Colonies Sections ; Prank 
R. Lewis, M.A.. D. Phil; Society’s House: 18, 
John Street, Adelplii, London, w.C, 2. 

Servants of India Society.— The Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late Hon. Mr. G, 
K. Gokhale in 1905, is a body of men who are 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowances as the Society 
may be able to give. Its objects _ are to train 
national missionaries for the service of India 
and to promote, by all constitutional means, 
the interests of the Indian people. Its present 
. strength Is 25 Ordinary members, 7 members 
under training, and 1 permanent assistant, 
The Society has its headquarters in Poona 
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with branches at, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad 
and Nagpur and other centres of wort at 
Mayanur, Mangalore and Calicut in the 
Madras Presidency; Shendurjana iriC. P. ; 
Lucknow in 1J. P. ; Lahore in the Punjab 
and Cuttack in Orissa. 

The Society’s work is primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid equal emphasis 
on social, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in these 
fields. The political work is done through the 
legislatures the non-official political organiza- 
tions, deputations to foreign countries and 
propaganda. 

In the field of social, economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied. 
Some of its members are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
U. P. Seva Samiti, the Bhil Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abori- 
ginal tribes in Gujerat. The Seva Sadan has 
been a model institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1,500 girls 
and women in all useful directions. It has many 
branches in different parts of India carrying oh 
sooial and educational work. The Social Service 
League has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers in 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societies, 
adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samiti 
is an unique organization in Upper India 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such as Hardwar and Benares, and 
working in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government. Mr. Chitalia 
conducts the Bliagini Samaj for social, educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies. The Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Mangalore and the Devadhar Malabar 
Reconstruction Trust activities in Malabar 
district. In the Co-operative movement 
the Society has done the pioneering 
work in the Bombay and Madras presi- 
dencies. During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work in every part of India. 
By its work in the Moplah rebellion, the 
Society has become a household name In 
Malabar. During recent years several members 
of the Society have paid special attention to 
rural reconstruction, including rural education. 

The Society conducts three papers. — The Ser- 
vant of India, an English weekly of which Mr. 
S. G. Vaze is Editor, the Dnyan Prakash, 
the oldest Marathi daily of which Mr. 
Limaye is the Editor and the Bitaw ad, a week- 
ly. Mr. Parulekar conducts the All' India Trade 
Union Bulletin, and Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, 
the Sansthani Su'araj, a Marathi weekly for the 
benefit of the subjects of Indian States. The 
Society has also published several pamphlets 
on public questions of the day. 

The question of the subjects of the Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. A. V. Patwardhan, S. G. Vaze, and A. V. j 
Thakkar are devoting a part of their energies for I 
that work. I 


Mr. II. N. Kunzru, is the President, Mr. N. M. 
Joshl, the Vice-President and Mr. P. Ivodamla 
Kao, the. Secretary. Messrs. V. Venkatasub- 
baiya, Joshl, Kunzru and Dravltl arc senior 
members o! the four branches. 

The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 
body which does not recognise any caste 
distinctions. 

SxVa A ad an. — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the Htli of July 1008 by the late 
Mr. 13. M. Maiabari and Mr. Dayararn 
Gidumal. It is the pioneer Indian ladies’ 
society for training Indian sisters msmstraut 
and serving (through them) the poor, 
the sick and the, distressed. To spread, 
its Gospel far and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
lias its headquarters in Gannievi, Bombay. 
The Society maintains the following depart- 
ments of work : ( I) Home for the Homeless : 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes) ; (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes with a primary School: 
(4) Home Education Classes; (a) Industrial 
Department including a workroom. Sewing, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry and 
machine and hand Embroidery are. among the 
chief industries taught. Total number of 
women in the different classes is nearly 300. 
Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, si. a., ll.b,, 
M.B.E., j.v. 

Society for the Protection of Children in 
Western India.— Office and Homes at King’s 
Circle, Matunga. 

The Objects of the Society are : To 
rescue children of all castes and creeds from 
the Streets of Bombay, to prevent begging or 
other improper use of poor children by adults, 
to pass such children on to existing charitable 
institutions and to provide for those other- 
wise unprovided for, with the support, and 
assistance of the police, to prevent children 
so far as possible from up] waring j„ Police 
Courts, to prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and. the corruption of then- 
morals, to take action for the. enforcement of 
the laws for the children and if necessary to 
suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws, to promote education, to 
provide and maintain an organisation for 
those objects, to do all other lawful thing 
incidental or conductive to the attainments 
of the foregoing objects. 

The Society is responsible for the pioneer 
work of training public opinion and regarding 
the children’s Act of 1924. 

It has also given a lead in the matter of 
training sub-normal children, for which a 
special class is conducted in the Home. 
Subscription for Annual Membership, Its. 10; 
for Life Membership, Its. 100. 

President : Sir Temulji B. Nariman, Kt., 
Honorary Secretaries: Mrs. It. P. Masajii, 
Dr. Mrs. Cocila D’ Monte, Mrs. K. Kanin, and 
Mrs. G. B. Seervai. Sonority Treasurer : 
Khan Bahadur H. S. Katrak, J.V. 

Western India Automobile Association.— 
(l2,Wodehouse Itoad, Bombay). — The objects 
of the Association include: the encourage- 
ment and development of motoring ; the 
improvement of. road communications ; the 
provisions for its members of a centre of 
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information and advice on matters pertaining: 
to motoring ; the provision for its members of 
protection and defence of their rights asj 
motorists; free legal advice and defence ;j 
facilities for touring abroad and the use of 
International Touring Documents. Tel. 
Address : — “ Windautas ” Phone No. 22482. 

Patron : H. E. The Right Hon’ble Sir Roger 
Lumley, G.C.I.E., d.l., Governor of Bombay ; 
President: H. E. Onnerod, j.i*.; Vice-Presidents: 
N. M. Chiuoy and S. Guevrek ; Members of 
the Managing Committee : A. R. Abdulla, 
A. W. Barker, Jamshed J. Cursctjee, Bar-at- 
Law, J. M. Kamdar, P. P. Kapadia, e.k.i.b.a., 
n.A., B.E., J.P., M. D. Karaka, B. N. Karanjia, 
M.L.O., A. MacRae, M. 33. Madgavkar, 
Gordhandiis G. Morarji, J.P., E. A. Nadirsliali, 
li.A.,B.E., li.se., Itao Sahib R. N. Nayampalli, 
S. N. C. Patuck, A. S. Trollip, J. S. Vatclm. 
Secretary: A. H. C. Sykes, ji.a., Assistant 
Secretary : J. J. K. Patell, li.A., R.A., 
A.O.R.A. 

Other Motoring Associations in India, 
Burma and Ceylon, are: The Automobile 
Association of Bengal, 40, Chowringliee, 
Calcutta ; 1 he Automobile Association of 
Burma, No. 104, Strand Road, Rangoon; 
The Automobile Association of Ceylon, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Port, 
Colombo ; Nilgiri Automobile Association, 
“Old Bank Buildings’* Ootaeamund, Nilgiris; 
The Automobile Association of Northern 
India, Charing Cross, The Mall, Lahore ; 
The Automobile Association of Southern 
India, A. A. House, Mount lload, or Post! 
Box 704, Cathedral P. O., Madras, and The 
United Provinces Automobile Association, 
32, Canning Road, Allahabad. 

Western India nationai. Liberax. Associa- 
tion' — (Founded in 1919). — The Association 
was formed , in pursuance of clause (b) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest ;and , 
to inform and educate public opinion in this] 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 

The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date. For the promotion of these objects, 
the Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and shall foster 
a spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the people. For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carry on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of leallets. 
pamphlets and other publications, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (c) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as! 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and ( d ) for advancing 
the interests of the Liberal Party by organising 1 
and influencing elections to the legislatures,. 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Boards. 


The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years. 


Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., O.b.e. and Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir (Jr.), k.C.i.e.; lion . Secretaries; 


Assistant Secretary : Mr. V. R. Bhende. 

Office : — 107 Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Women’s Indian Association ("Everest,” 
MyiiAvore, Madras). — This Association was 
started in Madras, in July 1917, with aims 
of service. 

Aitns and Objects: — To present to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India. 
To secure for every girl and boy tiie right of 
Education through schemes of Compulsory 
Primary Education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child - 
marriage and to raise the Age of Consent for 
married girls to sixteen. To secure for women 
the vote for Municipal and legislative Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men. To secure adequate representation 
of women on Municipalities, Taluk and Local 
Boards, legislative Councils and Assemblies. 
To secure for women the right to vote and to 
be elected for the Council of State. To 
establish equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women. To help women to 
realise that the future of India lies largely in 
their hands; for as wives and mothers they 
have the task of training, guiding and forming 
the character of the future rulers of India. 
To band women to groups for the purpose of 
self-development and education and for the 
definite service of others. 

It ha3 48 branches and over 4,000 mem- 
bers. Each branch is autonomous and works 
according to the needs of the locality. 

The Association grants scholarships to girls, 
interests women in maternity and child- 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
class and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society ; 
has worked successfully for securing Franchise 
for women in India, (see pages 93 and 94 of the 
Simon Report, Vol. II) and compulsory educa- 
tion for girls and also actually helped in the 
passage of Child-Marriage Restraint Act in 
the Assembly and the Acts for the Suppres- 
sion of Traffic in women and children and the 
abolition of the Devadasi system, in the 
local legislature. Holds regular meetings 
of women to educate them as to their duties 
as wives, mothers and citizens, publishes a 
monthly magazine titled St.ri-DJiarma, mvt 
edited by Dr. (Mrs.) S. Muthulakshmi Iteddi 
for carrying out of the above objects. , The 
Association is an All-India body. Its largest 
branch being in Bombay and its branches 
are Bpread throughout India and flourishing as 
■ far as Kashmir and Lashkar. It is found that i 
women everywhere welcome the opportunities j 
given for their self-development and sell- ; 
expression. The Association is affiliated to 
all the important progressive women associa- ' 
. tions in India and throughout the world.;. It 1 
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was the initiator of the All-India Women’s 
Conference and the First All-Asian Women’s 
Conference at Lahore. The Madras Seva Sadan 
and the Madras Children’s Aid Society, the 
Montessori School owe their origin to the 
efforts of this Association. The Association 
have now opened a Rescue Home to facilitate 
the working of the Rescue Section of the 
Immoral Traffic Act, which have been en- 
forced by Government. The Home was 
opened on 21st March 1934 by Lady Beatrice 
Stanley. 

yooNG men’s Christian Association. — 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical— needs of young 
men and boys. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ' local ’ Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a Rational Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the Rational Council and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters : — Allahabad ; Alleppcy ; 
bangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Calicut; 
Coimbatore ; Colombo ; Delhi ; Galle ; Hydera- 
bad j.Jnbbulpore ; Kandy ; Karachi ; Kunnain- 
kulam ; Kottayam : Lahore ; Madras ; Madura ; 
Nagpur ; Rainl Tal ; Ootacamund ; Poona ; 
Rangoon ; Riaalpur ; Secunderabad ; Simla ; 
Trivandrum ; Wellington. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the Rational Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 85 specially trained full-time Secretaries. 
A feature of. the Y.M. C. A. In India is the 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadians, 5 
Englishmen, 3 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedish, 
4 Anglo-Indians, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, 1 
Burman and 58 Indians and Ceylonese. 

The work of the Rational Council (excluding 
that of the 50 local Y.M.O.As.) called for a 
Budget of Rs. 1,25,662 in 1933. Of this 
sum Rs. 28,790 had to be raised from the 
public in India. 

The Headquarters of the Rational Council 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. The officers 

Patron: — His Excellency The Most Hon. 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, K.T.y P.O., 
G.si.s.i., g.mxe., o.b.e., t.d., Viceroy 

and Governor-General of India, 

President o/ the National Council .—The Most- 
Rev. Dr. Foss Westcott, Metropolitan of 
■India.':" : ' ■ 

General Secretary : — B. L. RalJia Ram, 
u.sc., b.t. ■. ' - 


The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings: — Wodehouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebseh Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road. The President is Mr. C. G. 
Freke, m.a., b.sc., j.p., p.s.s.,i,c.s., and the 
General Secretary is Mr. Joseph Calkin. In 
connection with each branch there is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men. These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors. Each Branch organisation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiritual, social, and mental 
needs of their members. A Welfare Service 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mill workers, 
Municipal menial employees, Port Trust and 
Railway employees. A programme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physical culture, play and 
general uplift, profitably fills up the leisure 
time of the workers and their families. The 
Association is responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds in the city, which 
are financed by the Municipality. 

Young Women’s Christian Association of 
India, Burma and Ceylon.—' This Associa- 
tion founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nationally in 1896. 

The aim of the Association is to unite women 
and girls of India, Burma and Ceylon in fellow- 
ship and mutual service for their spiritual, 
intellectual, social and physical development. 
The Association exists for Indian, Anglo-Indian 
and European girls and women. There are 
members in the following branches : General 43, 
Schoolgirl 23, Girl Guide Companies 35, 
Blue Bird Flocks 19. The needs of girls 
are met by physical drill, recreation, clubs 
and classes, lectures, commercial classes, 
Bible Study and devotional meetings, and 
meetings for social intercourse, Hostels, some 
of them holding as many as 70 girls, are 
established where there Is a demand for them 
and the Association, at present, owns 21, 
including 8 Holiday Homes in the hills. These 
hostels accommodate working girls, teachers, 
nurses, students and apprentices. Rates vary 
according to the residents’ salaries and accommo- 
dation, though all equally receive the benefits of 
a comfortable home, good food and wholesome 
surroundings. The holiday Homes provide 
cheap holidays in healthy surroundings and also 
accommodate girls who work in the hills during 
the hot season. In addition to Holiday Homes 
Summer Conferences are held annually at 
Anandagiri, the Conference estate owned by the 
Association, in Qotacauiund, Special Girls’ 
Camps are arranged from time to time in many 
centres. 

Traveller’s aid work is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large number 
of transient guests and visitors are accommodated 
in the Homes in these centres. The Association 
also runs Employment Bureaux through the 
agency of which many girls find positions. 
The commercial schools; train girls for office 
and business life. These large Associations 
are manned by a staff of trained Secretaries, 
some of whom come from Great Britain, America. 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada. The 
others are found and trained in India. In 
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of the smaller I 
simpler nature, 
workers who ren 


iches where the work] 
s carried on hy volun- 
faithful service year 


Association, which is affiliated to the 
’s‘ Young Women’s Christian Associate"' 


■nation 




rilenominutional, 


rsliip is open t 


, , .... who decl; 
,.,unl Jesus Christ and desire 
‘‘ e others in His spirit of love, and Associate 
ership is open to any girl or woman. 
Hess of what her religion may he, 


wishes to join the world-wide fellowship of the 
Y. W. C. A. and declare, her sympathy with its 
purpose, and to share in its activities. 

The Patroness of the Association is H.E. 
The Marchioness of Linlithgow. 

Copies of the Annual Heport and other printed 
matter can he obtained from the National 
Office which is at 134, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta, The official organ of the Association 
is the leaflet “ Everymember ” which is issued 
in, each month and sent to members and friends of 
ho 1 the Association. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
hi India was established in 1913. Its. objects 

To facilitate Intercommunication and 
co -operation between women belonging to 
the universities of the United Kingdom, resident 

1,1 tel To provide a means of keeping in touch ! 
with the universities of the United Kingdom, 
by communication with the Biit Hi ltedera 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action bj university 
\v onion. 

Membership is open oniy to those women 
who hold degrees in any university m wifi. 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates : but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has two branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

IJony. Local Secretaries. 

. .Mrs. Gebbott, 9 redder Hoad. 
Bombay. 

..Mrs. Skemp, Race Course 
Hoad, Lahore. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in U»1S. The Calcutta and .Bombay 
Branches are influential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with, good effect to educate public opinion 
with regaid to subjects affecting, women. All 
Branches have, for instance, made investigations 
on behaif of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc., and have supplied, through the 
International Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations, They have been 
the moans of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities. TheCalcutta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products. 

The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation; of the Social] 
purity Committee and has, through a special 


Bombay 

Punjab 


sub-committee, organized public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was being or had been recently 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful. 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
into the employment Bureau established bv 
the Women’s Council; the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for alfording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function tc perform. 

This Association is Federated to the “ Fed- 
eration of University Women in India,’’ and 
thus forms one of the Units of the Indian Fed- 
eration. 

Federation of University Women in India. 

The Federation of University Women in India 
unites various Associations of University Women 
throughout the country, its object being to pro- 
mote friendship and understanding among Uni- 
versity Women of all races resident in India and 
to further their common interests. It is affiliated 
to the International Federation of University. 
Women which has a membership of over 60,000, 
representing thirty-three nations and which 
seeks by scholarships, exchange of teachers, 
group discussions and conferences to unite in 
common action and understanding the Univer- 
sity women of the world. 

The Federation in India is controlled by a 
Central Committee at present (1938) located in 
Bombay, it has branches in Bombay, Kodal- 
kanal and Lahore, while women, eligible for 
membership, resident in places where no branch 
exists can be enrolled as “ Scattered Members, 

Office Bearers (1938) : — 

President,-— Mrs. McKenzie, M.A., J.V., Wilson 
College, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

Hon. Treasurer. — Mrs. Platts, M.Sc., 9, Rafi.va 
Manzil, Wodeliouse Road, Bombay. 

■ Eon. General Secretary. — Mrs. A. J. Moore, 31, 
I Pedder Road, Cmuballa Hill, Bombay. 
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to unite i’or service and fellowship nil Columbia alumni who may be resident lrflmiia C ° n Tt wV- 
“ YoS 1 US A Therr^more^flwi^ 6 frT Mention of CoiuSto uiiverslj- 
London, Paris, Madrid and Berlin. The ,°“ B in 


London, Paris, Madrid and Berlin. The India" Association liasits Headquar 

President of the Association: Dr. Jal Dastur 0. Pavrir mi t»i, h «<* 

Hill, Bombay. ’ ’ ’ J0 > itaua 


in Bombay. 
Road, Malabar 


PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 



Estab 

Club-house. 

J Subscription. 

s 


lished 

J But. 

Iau- 

1 Mon- 

i Secretary. 




J 

|uua!| fchly. 

| 

Aubottabad .. 

j 

Abbofctabad, N. W. F 
Provinces. 

Its. 

. -10 

I*. 

1 ” 

j Ha. 
20 

Major , I. «. Wainvight. 

ADYAR 

1890 

Madras 

j 100 

12 

8 

E- F. G. Hunter. 

ao.ua 

1863 

Agra Cantonment 

75 


12 

0. F. Ball. 

Ahmednagar 

1SS9 


40 


20 

W. R. Cope. 

ALTAI. 

1S93 

Lushai Hills, E. B. *5 

32 


15 

Capt. E. G. Sutton. 

Ajmer 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 


15 

I' 1 . A. Mihill. 

AKOLA 

1870 

Berar 

100 


15 

S. E. Rees. 

Allahabad . . 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 


12 

Captain N. Shaw. 

AMRAOXI 



100 


13 

lv. C. Ray. 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

30 


12 

•I. II. Ashworth. 

BANGALORE UNITE!; 
SERVICE 

1868 

38, Residency Road . , 

100 


12 

T. S. Keminis. 

BAREILLY . . 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

50 


9 

Major M. Harford- 

Barisal 

1864 

Backergunj, Barisal . . 

32 


13 

Jones, i . a . 

VV.lv. Ilodgen. 

BARRACKTORE 

1850 

Grand Trunk Road, s. 
Riverside. 

50 


15 

X Miller. 

Bassein Gymkhana. . 

1881 

Fytche Street, Bassein, 
Burma. j 

Close to Race Course . . 

50 


11 

A. H. Watson. 

Belbaum 

1884 

50 


13 

.Major R. H. Coid, 

Benares 

1 



20 


16 

M.M, 

J. Bolam. 

Bengal .. 1 

1827 

33, Chowringbee Road, 
Calcutta. 

500 

25 

18 

F. S. Cubitfc, M.o. 

Ben a Ah United 
Service 

1845 

29, Chowringbee Road. 

150’ 

20 

14 

B. J, Blomfleld, i.s.e. 

Bombay 

1862 

Esplanade Road . . 

100 


10 

A. H. A. Sim cox, 

Bombay Gymkhana.. 



■ 75 

6 

9 

f Retired I.C.s.) 

M. J, Dickius, 

Byoubla 

1833 

Bellasis Road, Bombay 

200 

24 

12 i 

V. Forrington. 

Calcutta 

1907 

241, Lower Circular 

200 


10 1 

X Y. Anderson and 

Cawneore . . 

1844 ' 

Road. 

Cawnpore .. .. 

50 


10 J 

■ Biren Mookerjee. 

• A. Ilare-Buke. 

ClIITTAflONG . . . . 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 

75 

12 

10 1' 

!. B. Francis. 

Club or Central 
India. 

1885 

Mhow .. 

48 

.. | 

; 2Q » 

fajor H. N. Ingles. 

Blub oe Western 
India 

1865 

Blphinstone Road, 

Poona. 

200 ; 

12 j 

10 i 

lajorJ. T.W. Buudjy, 
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Subscription. 


, 1 Kstab- 

Kanie of Club. , ^ 

i 

Club-house. 

But. 

An- 

nual 

Mon- 

thly. 

Secretary. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


COCHIN 

COOANADA 

COIMBATORE .. 
COOSOOB 

1876 

1856 

1868 

1894 

Coeanada 

Coimbatore . . 
Coonoor, Nilgiris 

100 

70 

75 

50 

120 

9 

12 

10 

10 

10 

8 

J. G. Ferguson. 

A. D. Buckley. 

If. W. Wiuterbotham 
S. O.’ M Deane. 

DACCA 

Dalhousie . . 
DARJEELING .. 

DEIiHX 



50 


20 

C. W. Tandy Green. 

1868 

1898 

Daihousie, Punjab . . 
Auckland Road 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi. 

ioo 

100 

15 

16 
15 

7 

74 

15 

W. L. Stevenson. 

G. Wrangham .Hurdv 
C. H. Wilkinson. 

IMPERIAL DELHI 


Delhi 

100 

15 

15 

Capt. E. France. 

GYMKHANA. 

Jhansi 

Madras 

Madras Cosmopoli - 

1887 

1831 

1873 

■Nest to Public Gar- 
dens, Jhansi. 

Mount Road , Madras . . 
Mount Road . . 

50 

250 

150 

20 

24 

12 

12 

5 

Major P. Proctor. 

J. A. Thomson. 

Dr. N. Yenkataswanii 
Chctty, M.n. & a m 

TAN. 

Malabar 

1804 

1919 

1892 

Beach Road, Callout. . 

100 

100 

12 

12 

20 

R. W Royston. 

Major T. W.Bell, o.H.E. 

Maymyo 

MULTAN 

Mlutun 

50 

15 

Lieut. H. P. Skinner. 

Nainiial 

1864 


150 

12 

10 

Lt.-Col. J. do Grtiv, 
O.B-B. 

OOTAOAMUND . . 

1840 

Ootacamuud, Nilgiri 

150 

18 

12 

V. S. Williams, 

Orient 


Cbowpatty, Bombay. 

150 

72 

6 

1. JN. Mehta and 
1). W. Diteliburn, 







F.U.I., H.A. 

Pegu 

PESHAW AR . • 

1871 

1883 

Prome Road, Rangoon 
Peshawar . . 

150 

50 

20 

12 

12 

R. O. B. Porrott. 

Major A. P. imlay, 
D.S.O. 

PUNJAB 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore . . 


15 

12 

Capt.C. E. E. Jameson, 

QUETTA 

1879 

Quetta 

30 


18 

Capt. C. C. Whyte, 
M.B.1S. 

Rangoon Gymkhana.. 
Rangoon Boat 

hAJPCTANA .. •• 

royal Bombay Yacht 

1874 

1880 

1880 

Haipin Rd., Rangoon. 
Royal Lakes, Rangoon 
Mount Abu . . 

Apollo Bunder 

75 

25 

50 

275 

6 

12 

is 

10 

6 

8 

12 

S.E. Cline. 

Vj. B. Samuel. 

R. E. Coupland. 
Lt.-Col. C. Cobb, C.b.e. 

royal Calcutta Tori 

1861 

11, Russell Street 
Nasik .. 

300 

75 

100 

15 

*12 

P. V. Do until. 
C. S. Maraton, U\ 

roy al Western 



(Retd.) 

India Golf. 
Royal Western 


Bombay and Poona . . 

150 

25 


C. C. Gulliland, 

India Turf. 
Saturday 


7, Wood Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

Secunderabad(Deccan) 
Northbrook Road, 

Shillong. 

Sialkot, Punjab 
Karachi 

175 

12 

12 

E. P. J. Ryan. 

Seconder abad 
SHILLONG 

SIALKOT 

SIND . . 

1883 

1878 

1871 

50 

100 

32 

200 

ii 

ii 

14 

20 

21 

12 

Major H.S. Morris, M.c. 
J, C. Ritter. 

Major, L. W. Wood. 
Col. H. J. Mahon,; 
O.I.K., Y.D., M.I..A. 

TlUOIIINOfOl-Y 

TOTICOMN 

1869 

18S5 

Cantonment .. .. 

Tuticorin .. .. 

90 

50 

12 

6 

12 

10 

W. R. Oaten. 

H. Camper. 

United service 

1868 

Simla .. 

100 

12 

15 

Major L. B. Grant, 
C.I.E., T.D. 

United Sekviob Club, 

1861 

Chutter Manzil Palace. 

100 


10 

A. L. Mortimer. 

LUCKNOW. 

Upper Burma 

1889 

Fort Dufferin, Man- 
dalay. 

Clerk Road, Bombay. 

50 

12 

20 

S. T, Stubbs. 

Willingdon Sports . . 

1917 

500 

120 


Lt.-Col. B. fiighaui, 
C.I.E., i.m.s. (Retd,). 

Whbler Ltd. 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut .. 

50 


15 

Capt. W. J. A. il. 
Auchirilcck. 
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ROTARY IN INDIA. 


S9TH DISTRICT. 

India, Hanna, Ceylon and Afghanistan 
District Governor: 

Sir Phiroze Sethiia, Canada Building, Hornby 
lload, Bombay. Phono 20041). Telegrams 
" Phiroze”. 

Assistant to Governor: 

V. Doraiswamy, Canada Building, Hornby lload, 
Bombay. Phone 20040. Telegrams “ Phiroze”. 
Field Representative : 

H. VV. Bryant, G. P. O. Box No. 5, Poona. 
Phone 45. Telegrams “ ltotaelub”. 

Oi'T'TCE Eon Asia : 

Richard Sidney, Secretary, for Asia, Notary 
International, Battery Building, Battery 
Hoad, Singapore. (Phone 7020. Telegrams 
Interotary”). 

Officials and Club Meeting Days. 
Ahmedahad: President: Dr. H. M. Desai. 
Hon. Secretary : H. Natarajan, Telephone 
Building, Ahmedabad. Meetings : 1st & 3rd 
Tuesdays, 8-30 p.m., Grand Hotel. 

Amritsar : President : Sardar Sahib Sardar 
Santokh Singh, m.d.a. Hon. Secretary : P. C. 
Blmndari, New Court Hoad. (Phone: Res. 
401); Office 400). Meetings: 2nd & 4tli 
Tuesdays, 8-15 p.in„ Library Hoorn, Hambagh 
Gardens. 

ASANSOI. : President : S. V. Peeling. Hon. 
Secretary : Rev. H. S. Williams, Ushagram, 
Asansol. (Experimental Club.) 

Bangalore : President : G. H. Krumbiegel, 
Secretary : H. Richardson, West End Hotel. 
(Phone: 2128). Meetings: 1st Wednesday, 
8-15 p.m., and every penultimate Saturday, 
1-15 p.m.. West End Hotel. 

Baroda: President: S. V. Mukerjea. Joint 
lion. Secretaries : T. M. Desai and D. M. 
Desai, 6, Goyagate, Baroda. Meetings: 
2nd and 4th Fridays, Baroda Guest House. 
Barsi: President: G. R. Zadbuke. Secretaries: 
V. K. Binge, Cliief Officer, Municipal Borough, 
Barsi, and J. G. Coellio, Elec, Engineer, 
Jayashankar Mills, Barsi. Meetings : 1st 
and 3rd Sundays, Annasaheb Kathale 
Memorial, Hall. 

Bijapur : President : Dr. <T. F. Henriqiies, 
Ii.m.S., E.q.P.S. lion. Secretary : Hao Saheb 
U. D. Parulkar, M.M.B.S.' Godbole Mala, 
Bijapur, (Phone : 24). Meetings : 1st and 
3rd Sundays every month, 4 p.m. Bijapur 
Gymkhana. 

Bombay: President: Dr. N. H. Vakeel.' 
Joint Hon. Secretaries: R. G. Higharn and 
M.R.A. Balg, (Phone: 28021 or 22031), Post 
Box 734, Bombay. Meetings : Every Tues- 
day, 1-30 p.m., Green’s Restaurant-. 

Calcutta : President : Rai Bahadur B. M. 
Das. Hon. Secretary : O. A. Newbery, 13, 
British Indian Street, Suite No. 4, Calcutta. 
(Phone 2962). Meetings : Every Tuesday, 
1-15 p.m., Great Eastern Hotel. 


Cochin: President : Sir R. K. Shaumukam 
Chett-y. Kt. tlony. Secy. : if. R. Mills Maha- 
raja’s College, Ernakulam. Meetings : Every 
alternate Saturday, 1 p.m. Malabar Hotel. 
Dacca: President: Dr. R. C. Majumddr, 
Hon. Secretary : S. K . Chatterji, 1 5, Tikatooly 
Road, P. O, Wuri (Dacca). Meetings : 2nd 
and 4th Wednesdays of ‘every month at 
0-30 p,m. 

Guntur : President : Dr. if. H. Stroek Sec- 
retary: P. V, Krishuiah Chaudhury, Garden 
House, Guntur. Meetings : Every Thursday, 

5- 30 p.m., Garden House, Guntur. 
Jamshedpur: President: E. D. Johnson, 

lion. Secretary : E. P. Hillier. Meetings : 
1st and 3rd Mondays at noon, Tisco Hotel. 
Karachi: President: Kazi Klnida Bus. lion. 
Secretary: T. B, Dalai, c/o Karachi Cotton 
Assu. Ltd., Wood Street. (Phone: 2570 or 
2507). Meetings : 1st Saturday and 8i‘d 
Thursday, 8-30 p.m., North Western Hotel. 
Lahore : President : B. L. Rallia Ram. Hon. 
Secretary: 8. Saudagar Singh, Wavris Road, 
Lahore. (Phone 4113. Res. 2700). Meetings : 
Every Friday at 8-30 p.m., Nedou’s Hotel. 
Lucknow : President: G. M. Harper, Hon. 
Secretary : Rai Bahadur R. P. Varnia, Advo- 
cate, Dr. B. N. Varina Road, Lucknow. 
Meetings : Second and fourth Sundays, 8-15 
p.m., Carlton Hotel. 

Madras : President : A. G. Vero. Hon. Secre- 
tary: Captain M. Abdul Hamid, Principal, 
Govt. Mahomedan College (Phone 8561), 
Madras. Meetings : Every Friday, I p.m. 
Connemara Hotel. 

Pandiiaepur : President : Rai Bahadur G. 

B. Barieharak. Eon. Secretary: Dr. G. P. 
Phadke, c/o Municipal Office, Pandharpur. 
Meetiugs: Second and Fourth Sundays every 
month at the Union Bank Buildings, at 

6- 30 p.m. 

Poona: President: Dr. C. W. B. Normand. 
lion. Secretary: Rev. A. 11. Cooper, The 
Bishop’s High School, Poona. Meetings : 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, 1-30 p.m., Poona Club. 
[Sholapur: President; Diwaii Bahadur N. 

C. Limaye. Hon. Secretary: V. B. Sathe, 157; 
Railway Lines, Sholapur. Meetings : 2nd and 
4th Tuesday, 7-30 p.m., Dist. Local Board. 

Surat: President: P. J. Taleyarkhan. Hon. 
Secretary: Dhua Franiji, Agent, The Central 
Bank of India, Ivanpith, Surat (Phone; 
114). Meetings : 2nd and 4th Saturdays, 
every month,' 8 ■ p.m., at Taleyarklmn’s 
Bungalow. 

BURMA. 

Rangoon: President: U Ba Win, B.se.) n.r,. 
M.U.R. Hony. Secretary: S. Chatterjoe, si.j.i., 
204, Sparks Street, Rangoon. Meetings: 
Every Tuesday, 1 p.m., Strand Hotel. 
Thayetmyo : President: Dr. E. Carroll, 
Condict. Hon. Secretary : Saino Hla U„ A. 

B. M. Chin School. Meetings : Every 2nd 
and 4th Saturdays, at 5 p.m., Rotary Club 
House. 
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COLOMBO: President: A. Gardiner. II on. 
Secretary : Win. Falconer, c/o 'l’hos. Cook & 
Son Ltd.. P. O. Box No. 36, Colombo (Phone: 
420 A 421). Meetings* : Every Thursday, 
1 p.in., Grand Oriental Hotel. 

Kandy : President : F. A. E. Price. Secre- 
tary : B. E. Van Ileyk, “ Times of Ceylon”, 
Kandy. (Phone 65). Meetings : First Saturday, 
Queen’s Hotel. 

NEGOMBO : President : T. W. Hockly, J.P., 
U.P.M. Ilony. Secretary: 11. H. Spencer 
Schrader, J.P., U.P.M., “ Wester Seaton 

Farm,” Negombo. (Phone: Negombo 46). 
Meetings : 2nd anil 4th Mondays, 8 p.m., New 
Best House. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
Malacca : President: L. A. S. Jermyn. 
Honorary Secretary : Clmn Choo Tiong, 
22, Riverside. Every Tuesday at 1 p.m.. 
Rest House. 

PJ5NANG : President. : Dr. Lee Tiaug Keng. 
Honorary Secretary : A. P. H. Holmes, 
Municipal Offices. Every Wednesday at 
1 p.m., Eastern and Oriental Hotel. 
Singapore : President : W. A. L. Hchaub. 
Honorary Secretary: ltiehard E. Holttum. 
Every Wednesday at 1 p.m., Adelphi Hotel. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

Iron: President: John L. Woods. Honorary 
Secretary : Thomas Y. Ogilvic, Station Road. 
Every Wednesday at 1 p.m., Grand Hotel. 
Klasu and Coast: President: Capt. Robert 
Irvine. Honorary Secretary : Dr. M. A. 
Gabriel, 20 Sultan Street, Klang. 1st ancl 3rd 
Tuesdays, at 6 p.m., Station Restaurant. 
Kuala Lumpur. President: Hon. C. G. 
Howell. Honorary Secretary : J ohn Hands, 
m.c.h., P. O. Box 203. Every Wednesday 
at 1 p.m., Majestic Hotel. 

Seiiemuan : President : Lt.-Col. W. A. Outsell. 
Honorary Secretary: S. S. Chelvanayagam, 
127-A, Birch Street. Thursdays, 1st 7 p.m., 
3rd S' p.m,, Rest House. 

Peiping : President: S. B. Palmer. Hono- 
rary Secretary: lv. R. Blackwell, State 
Treasury. 1st and 3rd Tuesdays, 1 p.m., 
Masonic Hall. 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 
Bandoeng, Java: President: IV Dijkwel. 
Honorary Secretary: J. A. C. deKocli van 
Leeuwen, Groote Postweg No. 59. Every 
Thursday at 8 p.ni., Soeieteit Concordia. 
Batavia, Java: President: J', H. Hitman. 
Honorary Secretary: Dr. J. G. J. A. Mass, 
Dept. Euonomische Zaken. Wednesday at 
8 p.m.. Hotel des Indes. 


Buitenzoeg, Java: President : Hendrik van 
Santwijk. Honorary Secretary : IT. Sin Houw 
Tan, Groote Postweg 3. Tuesday at 7-30 
p.m., Soeieteit Buitenzorg. 

Chekibon, Java: President: E. K. Th. 
Kaldasch. Honorary Secretary : A. Vonk 
Kedjalcsan 30a. Tuesday at 8 p.m., Soeieteit 
Phoenix. 

Djembek, Java : President : Dr. R. Van 
Der Veen. Honorary Secretary : I. H. ,T. W. 
Slaterus. 

Djokjakarta , Java : President : Dr. J. p. 
Duyvendak. Honorary Secretary : Ir. K. h! 
Toe Water, Kroonprinslaan 5. Friday at 
8-30 p.m., Soeieteit de Vereeniging, 

ICediri, Java: President: N. W. van liar- 
tingsveldti. Honorary Secretary : Ir. j,. 
Gebuis, Bandjaran 52. Tuesday at 8 p.m.l 
Soeieteit Kali Brantas. 

Mangelang, Java ; President : Ir. R. 0. A. F- 
J. Nessel van Lissa. Honorary Secretary : 
A. M. Timmermans, Rajeman 12. Wednesday 
at 7-30 p.m., Soeieteit de Eendracht. 
Makassar, Celebes: President; Dr. S, E, 
van Manen. Honorary Secrtary : A. Tb 
van Elk, Mirandolle, Voute & Co., N. V. 
Monday at 8-0 p.m., Soeieteit de Harmonic. 
MALANG, Java: President: R. It.. A. Bortsch. 
Honorary Secretary: L. S. A. M. van Rower, 
Rainpal 15. Wednesday at S p.m,, Soeieteit 
Concordia. 

Medan, Sumatra : President : J. McQueen. 
Honorary Secretary : W. J. Vermeer. Mon- 
days, 1st and 3rd 8-0 p.m., Medan Hotel. 
Pahang, Sumatra : President : Dr. J. J, de 
Flincs. Honorary Secretary: J. W. C. A. 
.Tonker, Grevekade 18. Tuesday, alternate 
5-15 or 7-30 p.m., Oranjehotel. 

Palembano, Sumatra: President: B. T. 
Stegeman. Honorary Secretary : Ir. A. G. F. 
Smlt, Talang Djawa 9. Thursdays, 2nd, 4th 
and 5th 8-0 p.m., Soeieteit Palembang. 
Semaranu, Java: President: H. P. J. van 
Lier. Honorary Secretary : IV. J. Ebaling 
Kouing, Geo. Weliry & Co. Monday 12-45 
p.m., Soeieteit de Harmonic. 

Soekaboemi, Java: President: Dr. A. L. A. 
van Unen. Honorary Secretary: Dr. P. T. 
Boekstein, Aloou-Aloon. Friday at 7-30 
p.m., Hotel Selabatoe. 

Soeuabaja, Java : President ; J. H. Ziesel. 
Honorary Secretary : B. J. Be Bruyne van den 
Bosehiaan 62. Thursday at 8-0 p,m, 
Simpang Club. 

Solo, Java : President : W. A. van der Noor- 
daa. Honorary Secretary : J. P. Bakker, c/o 
Baros Tampir, Bojolali. Tuesday at 8-30 
p.m., Soeieteit De Harmonie. 
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ANGLICAN. 


Down to March 1st 1930 the Church of England 
in India (and Ceylon), though possessing its 
own bishops and Metropolitan, was iu the eyes 
of the law an integral part of the Church of 
England, and subject to the general supervision 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Indian 
Church Act and the Indian Church Measure 
Kissed by Parliament in 1927 this legal connec- 
tion was severed, and on March 1st 1930, for 
the' fixing of which date provision was made by 
the Indian Church Measure, the Church of 
England in India and in Ceylon, in future to he 
Known as The Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and, for short, The Church of India, 
became wholly responsible for the- management 
of Its own affairs, although, as it states in the 
Preamble to its Constitution, it has no intention 
or desire “ to renounce its obligations to the rest 
of the Holy Catholic Church and its fundamental 
principles, but on the contrary acknowledges 
that if it should abandon those fundamental 
principles it would break spiritual continuity 
with its past and destroy its spiritual identity,” 

Anglican work in India dates from the first 
establishment of the East India Company in the 
17th Century on the shores of India at Surat, 
Madras, and Bombay, where the servants of the 
Company were ministered to by a continuous 
uticcession of chaplains. The first, i haplain was 
ilic llevd. Peter Rogers, Surat, 1012. The first 
church built was St. George’s, Madras in 1080, 
fallowed, by Bombay Church, now St. Thomas' 
Cathedral, In 1710. In South India the work 
of Danish and German Lutheran missionaries 
was assisted by the English S.P.C.K. (Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge), hut 
missionary work was not attempted by the 
Church itself till the beginning of the lflth 
Century. 

Like all other branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion the Church of India is episcopal. The 
first bishopric was not, however, founded until 
1814 when the See of Calcutta was set up, the 
first bishop being Thomas Eanshaw Middleton. 
His jurisdiction at first included not only 
British India but the British settlements in 
Australia, the Straits, the Cape and St. Helena's. 
At the same time India was divided into three 
Archdeaconries, and two of these, Madras in 
1835 and Bombay in 1837, were later erected 
into bishoprics. The three dioceses thus formed 
have been repeatedly subdivided, until in 1930 
there were fourteen dioceses, the dates of their 
creation being as follows ; Calcutta 1814; 
Madras 1835 ; Bombay 1837 ; Colombo 1845 ; 
Lahore 1877 ; Rangoon 1877 ; Travancofe 
1879 ; Ohotft Nagpur 1890 ; Lucknow 1893 ; 
Tinnevelly 1S90 ; Nagpur 1.903 ; Dornakal 1912 ; 
Assam 1915 ; Nasik 1929. Plans are in hand 
for the formation of two more dioceses out of 
Lucknow and Calcutta. Eangoon, Lahore and 
Dornakal hope also to be divided shortly. There 
are assistant bishops in the dioceses of Lahore, 
Calcutta and Dornakal, 

Rules for the government of the Church are 
contained in its “Constitution, Canons and 
Rules” adopted by its General Council in 


session at Calcutta in 1930. All clergy before 
receiving a license from their bishop make, 
in addition to an oath of canonical obedience t o 
their bishop, a declaration accepting the Con- 
stitution, Canons and Rules, as well as a declara- 
tion concerning the faith and formularies of the 
Church. Lay members of the General and 
Diocesan Councils also make declarations of 
accept, and acceptance. The government of the 
Church is through these councils, the General 
Council being for the whole ecclesiastical pro- 
vince of India, Burma and Ceylon. Its member- 
ship consists of the bishops of the province, and 
houses of clergy and laity elected by the diocesan 
councils The Diocesan Councils consist of the 
Bishop of the Diocese and all its clergy, together 
with lay representatives elected by the parishes. 
To exercise a vote in the election of lay represent- 
atives parishioners must be adult communicant 
members of the Church, it, is open to a diocese 
to add to these qualifications that of having 
contributed some specified amount to the, ex- 
penses of the Church. In addition to these 
councils every parish has a Church committee 
or council with a recognized constitution and 
these are iu many areas organised into district 
Church councils, particularly where Indian 
parishes are numerous. Again in addition to 
these councils the bishops of the province meet 
in Synod, with clerical and four lay assessors if 
a matter of faith or order is being dealt with, 
and the bishop of a diocese can at any time hold 
a Synod of his clergy. Determinations on mat- 
ters of faith and order are made only by the 
House of Bishops of the General Council and 
cannot be made subjects of disciplinary action 
unless adopted in the form of a canon by the 
whole Council. 

The additional title of Metropolitan was given 
to the Bishop of Calcutta when the sees of 
Madras and Bombay were formed. It is an 
ancient title similar to archbishop and indicates 
that, its holder has jurisdiction over the other 
bishops of the province. Before consecration 
a diocesan bishop takes an oath of canonical 
obedience to the Metropolitan. Under the 
Constitution of the church bishops are elected 
by the diocese, subject to confirmation by the 
bishops of the province. In the Constitution, 
Canons and Rules, the Constitution consists of 
Declarations laying down the position of tile 
Church of India as apart of the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church ; the Canons 
lay down principles of government and organisa- 
tion; the Rules arrange in detail for the carrying 
out of the Canons, and are more easily altered 
or added to than the Canons. The salaries and 
allowances of the Bishops o f Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay, have from the foundation of those 
sees been, paid out of the Revenues of Govern- 
ment, as also in part those of the Bishops of 
Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow and Napgur. Down 
to 1930 these bishops were appointed by the 
Crown, Since 1930 the bishops of these seven 
dioceses are elected, and when the bishops 
occupying the first three sees in 1930 vacate 
their sees their successors will be paid in part 
only from a grant from Government for the 
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AnWoml sunervision of its establishment of | Indian clergy frequently preach or celebrate 
■ -ml ns yor thfother seven bishoprics, and for European congregations and In a few 
for ?nv others set up. Government is in no way instances are m permanent charge of European 
1 ! l-ni ’ 1 parishes. The Indian laity though usually 


for ministration to 


_ . , nisi We. 

The Ecclesiastical establishment of the Govern- 
ment of India is an inheritance from the East. 
India Company. That Company from the first, 
provided chaplains for its servants. The chap- 

J • * ,■ - * —‘■"blishmcnt arc maintained 

u „ w Government’s British 
civil and military. They are 
chosen by the Indian Chaplaincies Board sitting 
in London, are appointed by the Secretary of 
State, are posted to Dioceses by the Governor- 
General in consultation with the Metropolitan, 
and within their Dioceses are posted to stations 
by the Provincial Governor on the recommenda- 
tion of the diocesan bishop. Their pay and 
allowances are wholly met by Government. In 
spiritual matters they are subject to the supervi- 
sion and jurisdiction of their bishop, and while 
Government servants civil and military are their 
primary charge, they are the parish priests of the 
chaplaincies to which they are appointed and 
are responsible for the care of all members of 
the church in their parish except 111 so far as 
Indian Members of the Church are cared for by 
missionaries or Indian clergy . Besides providing 
chaplains the Government of India, again follow - 
ing the practice of the East India Company, has 
provided or assisted in the provision of churches 
and their maintenance, and also of cemeteries. 
Where numbers do not warrant the provision 
of ail Establishment chaplain Government lias 
assisted In the provision of clergy by grants-111- 
aid, and when from time to time the number of 
Establishment chaplains has been reduced 
special grants-in-aid have been granted. The 
Establishment and all grants-in-aid are subject 
to revision and are in fact revised from time to 
time. 

(The Ecclesiastical establishment includes 
besides Anglican chaplains, Church of Scotland, 
IiTee Church, and Roman Catholic chaplains, 
for ministrations to members of those com- 
munions; and ehurches and grants-in-aid are 
provided or given on the same principles as for 
Anglicans.) 


The special interests of those parishioners 
whose domicile is England in the continued 
use, should thev so desire, of the services of the 
English Prayer Boole, which the Church of 
India is now free to alter at its discretion, are 
safeguarded bv certain of the canons, and these 
interests together with other matters concerning 
the undertakings and relation of the Govern- 
ment of India to its chaplains and the Church 
are provided for by a set of Statutory Rules 
drawn up under the Indian Church Act. Mem- 
bers of the Church of England or any of the 
branches of the Anglican Communion are, while 
resident in India, full members of the Church 
of India, and are a most important part of the 
Indian Church, their numbers still in some 
places exceeding those of Indian members, and 
some stations being still exclusively European, 
although in the Church as a whole the number 
of Indian members greatly exceeds that of 
Europeans. European clergy numbered (in 
1936) 414 and Indian clergy 719. There 
are no racial distinctions whatever in the Church : 


parishes. 

preferring services in their own languages 
everywhere free to attend English churches, and 
to be enrolled, if they wish, as parishioners. 

The education of European children, and 
more particularly the children of the Domiciled 
and Anglo-Indian community, has from early 
davs been a concern of the Church. In addition 
to day-schools it has established over 70 board- 
ing schools for boys and girls, many of them in hill 
stations. The provincial Governments assist 
these schools with grants-in-aid both for buildim? 
and current expenditure, just as they do ail 
other schools, according to the rules of the educa- 
tion codes. The schools are inspected by 
■eminent inspectors. Indian boys and girl's 
admitted to these schools, but the number 
that may be taken is limited to a percentage 
fixed by the local Government. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has recently issued in England 
an appeal for £250,000 for the endowment of 
these schools. Indianisation of Government 
services, especially of the railways, customs and 
post and telegraph departments has severely 
hit the Domiciled and Anglo-Indian community, 
and the ability of parents to pay fees is steadily 
decreasing. Hence th e urgent need for increased 
endowments. The existing endowments of all 
the schools yield an income of less than £1 per 
child per annum. 

(The Church of India is not the only com- 
munity responsible for European education in 
India." The Roman Catholics, the Church of 
Scotland and the various free churches provide 
schools for their children, and receive similar 
assistance from Government.) 

The Government of India Act of 1935, section 
83, provides for the continuance of government 
grants to European schools at a total figure 
in each province not less than the average figure' 
for the ten years preceding 1933, unless the whole 
grant of a government to education is reduced, 
when the grant to European education may be 
reduced in proportion. And, as a result of the 
recommendations of a sub-committee of the 
Round Table Conference, provincial boards 
For Anglo-Indian and European Education 
have been set up, and also an Inter-Provincial 
Board, to consider and advise Governments on ; 
matters connected with the schools. 


Missions. 

In Malabar, on the south-west coast of India, 
there have been Christians certainly from the 
6th century, probably from the 4th century and 
possibly from the 1st century A.D. They are 
called “ Syrian ” Christians owing to their 
Connection with the Church in Syria. They 
do not appear to have attempted to spread the 
Christian faith in India. The Portuguese may 
therefore be. regarded as the first: missionaries 
in India, and from their arrival at Goa the 
Prauciseans and Dominicans who accompanied 
their fleets in large numbers, threw themselves 
with great activity into the work of evangelism, 
The formation of the Society of Jesus led to one 
of its first members the famous St. Francis 
Xavier being sent to Goa, where he arrived 
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jn 1541. Under Iris leadership t.he preaching 
of Christianity was carried on with great earnest- 
ness. The missionary work of the Homan 
Catholic Church thus begun has been continued, 
and at the present day the number of Indian 
members of that Church is given as -2,118,059 
(Census 1981), to which may be added 654,939 
Syrian Christians attached to the Homan Church. 
The number of independent Syrian Christians 
(Census 1931) is given as 525,607. 

Protestant missions did not begin till the 18th 
Century, and as missionaries were not allowed 
to establish themselves in the Company’s 
territories, they worked from Danish territory 
and in Indian States. These missionaries were 
Lutherans, but as stated above, were in the 
latter part of the 18th Century assisted with 
funds from England. .Famous men among them 
were Ziegcnbalg, Kiernander, Sclndtzc and 
Christian Friedrich Schwarz. By the end of the 
ISth Century it is believed that there were in 
South India' about 30,000 Lutheran converts, 
in 1800 the famous Baptist trio, Carey, Marsh- 
man and Ward established themselves at Seram- 
pore in Bengal (Carey had come to India in 
1793). Men of humble origin and education, 
one was a cobbler, one a ragged-school teacher, 
and one a printer, they displayed great ability 
and enterprise, and threw themselves not only 
into evangelism . but into the scientific study 
of India, its languages and culture, and its flora 
and fauna. Books and translations poured 
from their printing press. Carey was made 
professor of Sanscrit in Lord Wellesley’s College 
for the training of civil and military officers. 

The 19th Century saw a great increase in 
missionary effort of every sort. This was due 
to the opening of the Company’s territories to 
missionaries by the Government of India Act 
of 1813, and it was only after that date that 
Anglican (Church of England) missionary 
Societies took up work in India, namely the 
Church Missionary Society and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, by sending as 
missionaries ordained clergy of the Church of 
England, those hitherto subsidised or sent by the 
S.P.C.K. (see above) being Lutherans. The 
first missionaries to arrive after the passing of the 
Act were American Congregationalists. The 
London Missionary Society were also early in 
the field and Presbyterians from America and 
Scotland soon followed. In the course of the 
century India became covered by a network of 
missions, engaged not only in evangelism, but 
in educational work in schools and colleges, in 
medical work and in industries. Among famous 
names of missionary educationalists are those of 
Dr. Duff of Calcutta, and Dr. Wilson in Bombay. 
In the education of women missions may fairly 
claim to have taken the lead. The total number 
of missionary societies from Europe and America 
working in India is now' over 150. For consulta- 
tion and common action there is a National 
Christian Council with headquarters at Nagpur, 
first organised in 1914, and in connection wdth 
this there are 10 Provincial Christian Councils. 
Membership of these councils is by election or 
appointment by local churches and mission 
councils. 

The Directory of the National Christian Council 
shows that the missions connected with it have 
53 Colleges ; 315 High Schools and about the 


same number of middle schools ; 103 Teachers 
training institutions; 217 industrial schools, 
and very many primary schools 250 hospitals 
and about the same number of dispensaries; 

68 Leper institutions and 11 Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria, and 15 homes for the Blind of Deaf ; 

64 Agricultural Settlements ; 31 Co-operative 
Societies ; 40 printing presses ; 30 miscellaneous 
industries. The Census of 1931 gives 3,008,558 
as the total number of Protestant Christians in 
India, making the total number of Christians, 
including Homan Catholics, Homo-Syrians and 
Syrians (see above) 0,290,763 ; included in this 
total are 167,771 Europeans and 138,758 Anglo- 
Indians. 

Reunion. 

Since the Great War there has been widespread 
interest- in India in the subject of the reunion 
of the separated Christian bodies. In South 
India the movement for union was started in 
1919 by a group of Indian clergy. This has 
led to the preparation of an elaborate scheme of 
union the parties to which are Anglicans, 
Methodists and the already united South Indian 
United Church which consists of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. Much- time and thought 
have been given to the preparation of the scheme, 
the problem presented by the task of reconciling 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Wesleyan and Cougreg- 
ationaiist. principles being of extreme difficulty. 

The scheme is now practically complete and 
awaits acceptance or rejection by the bodies 
concerned. If the scheme is accepted the four 
southern dioceses of the Church of India, Madras, 
Dornakal, Tinnevelly and Travancore will be 
separated from the rest of the province and form 
part of the united Church, which is pledged to 
maintain episcopal government. The general 
principles of the Scheme were approved by the 
Lambeth Conference (of Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion) in 1930. At the. present moment. 

(1938) the Church of India has submitted the 
scheme to the Consultative Committee of that 
Conference drawing attention to points of detail 
altered or settled since 1930 and asking 
whether the scheme can still be considered 
acceptable. , 

. The. existence of a united church in .South 
India consisting of Congregational arid Presby- 
terian elements has been mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. In north India there has 
been in existence for some years The United 
.Church, of India, (North) consisting of . similar 
elements. Since 1929 a further movement for a 
wider union in north India has been considered 
at a series of Bound Table Conferences to which 
the Church of India has sent representatives. 

In south India, again, a movement has started 
for union between two sections of the Syrian 
Church (the- -Orthodox and the Mar Thoina 
Reformed) and the Anglican Church, and the 
Church of India has agreed to send delegates 
to the Kerala Council of Church Union responsible 
for this movement (Kerala is a general name for 
the area covered by the States of Travanco'e 
and Cochin and the district of British Malabar). £ 
Anglican Missions. 

In addition to the two principal missionary 
societies' hr the Church of England, the S.P.G . 
(Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts) and the C.M.S. (Church Missionary 
Society) already mentioned, whose missionaries- 
in India, Burma arid Ceylon number—. 
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Ordained. Laymen. Women. Total. 


100 


a .... 232 + GS 

married’ wornent there are also certain smaller, 
but important, missions, namely The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta working in Calcutta among 
students and also at. llarisal ; the Cowlcy- 
Wantage-All Saints Mission. working in Poona 
•uid Bombav : the Dublin Mission at Hazari- 
'hi.’li the Cambridge Mission at. Delhi, the 
OaTvn pore Brotherhood ; the Scottish Episcopal 
Church Mission, at Chanda C.P. ; the Bible 
Churchmen's Missionary Society (12 ordained 
missionaries in the Lucknow and Nagpur 
•mil l!an"oon dioceses) ; the Christa Seva 
<4uihm Poona, 1927 and the Christa Prenia 
Sn’uLOia.. Poona 1031 : tlie Canadian Church 
laincd missionaries in the Lahore 


the Church of England Zenana 
Society, in several dioceses ; the 


Missionary Society, in several dioeet 
Sisters of St. Margaret (East Or instead) In tlie 
Colombo diocese ; Sisters of St. Denys (War- 
minster) in the Chota Nagpur Diocese ; bisters 
of the lfolv Family, Nami Tal ; the, \A incliester 
Brotherhood, Mandalay, and the Sisters of the 
Church, Maymyo. The first two of these, and 
several of the others In the list, consist of com- 
munities of priests or sisters under religious 
vows. Members of the brotherhoods mentioned 
are in most cases not under life vows. The work 
and influence of these communities is a most, 
important element in the life of the Church of 
India. 

The Church of India has taken its full share in 
educational, medical and industrial work in 
India. Among colleges founded and managed 

&& 1 been given to » .Wle, 


Church, Cawnpore, and Trinity College, Candy, 
are well known. A college at Triehiriopoly has 
been amalgamated with the inter-clenornina- 
tional Madras Christian College. For the 
training of Indian and Anglo-Indian ordination 
candidates Bishops* College, Calcutta, serves 
the whole of India. In the various language 
areas are other colleges for the training of 
ordinands and lay church-workers through the 
medium of tlie local language. Among hospitals 
made famous by the work of the doctors in charge 
are those at, Quetta (Sir Henry Holland), Hamm 
(the late Dr. Pennell) and St. Stephen’s Delhi 
(for women). The C.M.S. High School at 
Shrinagar is distinguished among the many 
High Schools of the Church for the methods 
adopted to develop manliness and esprit de corps 
in the hoys. Cawnpore in the north and Naza- 
reth in the extreme south are well known centres 
of industrial work and training. The Diocesan 
Press at Madras was built up into a very large 
and efficient institution by a retired C. M. S, 
Missionary. At Hubli, in the Bombay Diocese, 

S. P. G. missionaries have, since 1019, done 
extremely good work in charge of an Industrial 
Settlement (for the reformation and training 
of members of criminal tribes) committed to their 
care by Government. 

Exact figures of the membership of the Church 
of India are not obtainable. Prom . figures,', 
available there appear to be about three quarters 
‘ million (750,000) of which about a lakh and 


dioceses, v . .. 

are Doriuikal, 1'inneveJly, Travaneoro, Lahore, 
Madras, Calcutta, Lucknow, and Chotta Nagpur. 
The number of clergy, European and Indian, 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Toung, Ver. Ernest Joseph, M.A. 
Higham, Rev. Conon Phillip, M.A. 


.. (On leave from 81-3-38). 
Junior Chaplains. 

Boulton, Rev. Walter, M.A Chaplain, Shillong, Assam. 

Tucker, Rev. G. E„ Metropolitan’s Chaplain. 

Cowham, The Rev. Arthur GeraTd, M.A. . . On leave.ex-I- 
l’ilney-Bassett, The Rev. Hugh Francis Emra, Dinapore. 


Trotman. The Rev. Lionel William, M.A. 
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BENGAL ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT — contd, 

PROBATIONARY. 

S. Stephen's Kidderpore, 

S. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

Lebong. 

Port William, Calcutta. 

Junior Chaplain, S. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 
Church of Scotland. 

McKenzie, The Rev. Donald Francis, m.a., J.r.. . Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scotland, 
Bengal, and Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Calcutta. 

Rutledge, The Rev. James William Ren wick, M.A. Junior Chaplain, Attached 2nd Battalion, The 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Calcutta. 

Jiatheson, The Rev. llobertus William, m.a. . . Junior Chaplain, Attached 1st Battalion, The 
Cameramans (Scottish Rifles), Barrnckporc , 
Trotter, The Rev, Robert Anderson, M.A. . . Probationary Chaplain : Second Chaplain, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta. 

Church of Rosie. 

Perior, The Most Rev. Dr. .Ferdinand, s.j. . . Archbishop, Calcutta. 

Bryan, Rev. Leo, s.j. . . . . . . . . Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

CHURCH OF INDIA. 

Aeland, The Right Rev. Richard Dyke, m.a. . . Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

Nix-Seaman, The. Ven’blc Alfred Jonathan, M.A. Oflg. Archdeacon. 

Arthur Patrick Lillie . . . . . . . . Registrar of the Diocese. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Nix-Seaman, The Ven’ble Alfred Jonathan, M.A. Chaplain of Mahablcshwar and 
Colaha, Bombay In addition. 

Dossetor, Rev. F. E., m.a. Chaplain of Deolali. 

Forteseue, Canon, Rev. C. F., L.Tli. (Dur.) .. Senior Presidency Chaplain, Bombay. 

Elliot, Rev. T. R. H., M.A . . . . Garrison Chaplain. 

Junior Chaplains, 

. . . . Chaplain of Ahmednagar. 

. . . . Chaplain of Belgaum. 

. . . . Chaplain of Alimedabad. 

.. .. Chaplain of St. Mary’s, Poona. 

.. .. Chaplain (On leave). 

.. .. Chaplain (On leave). 

. . . . Chaplain of Kirkee. 

. . . . Chaplain (On leave). 

. . Chaplain of Ghorpuri. 

Field Service Post. 

Nil. 

Church of Scotland. 

Chaplains. 

Yule Rennie, Rev. J., M.A., b.d., B. UTT. . . Presidency Senior Chaplain, ( Offg.). 

MacEdward, Rev. L., m.a. Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Bombay. 

Mackintosh, Rev. K Chaplain, Pooua and Kirkee. 

Church of Rome. 

. . Archbishop of Bombay. 


Ball, Rev. Henry, M.A. 
Cowburn, Rev. F., b.a. 
Barnes, Rev. J., b. a. 
McPherson, Rev. K. C. . 
Lewis, Rev. O. G., m.a., c.F 
Ruddell, Rev. J. F. W., b.a 
Lindsay, Rev. W. T., M.A. 
Waddy, Rev. R. P. S., m.a. 
Rigg-Stansiield, Rev. II. 


'l'ytler, The Rev. J, D. . . 

Scott, The Rev. G. M. .. .. 

Chatfleld-Jude, The Rev. H., A.K.O. 

Beynon, The Rev. J. R 

Hares, The Rev. W.R.F., m.a 


lloberts, The Most Rev. Thomas, D.. S.j. 
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Church or England. 

Waller. Right Rev. Edward Harry Mansfield, D.D. Lord Bishop of Madras. 

Edmonds, Rev. Canon Hebert James, M.A. . . Archdeacon & Bishop’s Commissary. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Hayward, Rev. W. CL, b.a. .. . . .. Chaplain, Secunderabad', Deccan. 

James, Rev.- Rhys.j-n.Av .. . Chaplain, Wellington. 

Langdale-Smitli, Rev. Richard Marmaduke, b.a. (On leave preparatory to retirement.) 
Trench, Rev. Albert Charles, M.o. .. .. Bo. do. 

Goldman, Rev. A. T., b.d. ...... Do. do. 

Wheeler, Rev. C. E. R. . . . . Chaplain of Ootacamuud. 


Do Vail, Eov. T. G. C. .. 
Eilncy -Bassett, Rev. H. E. E. 


Chalk, Rev. B. S. . . 
Morgen, Rev. D. J. 
Judah, Rev. Etliclfed 
King, Rev. R. E. . • 


Chaplains. 

. . Chaplaiu of Bankipore. 

. . Chaplain, Dinnpore. 
Additional Clergy. 

. . Bliagalpur. 

. . Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

.. Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 
. . Ranchi. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 


West, The Right Rev. George Algernon, M.M., M.A. Bishop of Rangoon. 

Senior Chaplain. 

Lee, Rev. Arthur Oldfield Norris 


. . Chaplain, Archdeacon of Rangoon, and Bisho 
Commissary and Chaplain, Rangoon Cathedt 

Junior Chaplains. 


Stevenson, Rev. George Edwin - . ... Chaplain, Rangoon Cantonment. 

Higginbotham, Rev. William Harold Spencer . . Chaplain, Mandalay. 

Slater, Rev. Robert Henry Lawson .. • • Chaplain, Maymyo. 

Harding, John Ambrose . , ■ • Chaplain, Mingaladon. 


Central Provinces and Berar Ecclesiastical Department. 


Hardy, The Rt. Rcvd. Alexander Ogilvie, M.i 
Martin, The Ven'ble Frederick William, M.A. 
Warmington, The Rev. Canon Guy Wilson, M. 
Streat field, The Rev. S. 1 \, b.a. . . 

Gash, The Rev. I. J. 

Sanders, The Rev. Harold Martin, J 
Williams, The Rev. W. P., b.a. . . 

Eastwlelc, The Rev. Rowland, b.a. 

Clare, The Rev. Heber . . 

Fell, The Rev. B.G., M.A. .. 


. Bishop of Nagpur. 

. (On leave). 

. (On leave.) 

Garrison Chaplain, Jubbulpore. 

(On leave). 

Chaplain, Chalcrata, U. P. 
Archdeacon and Chaplain of Nagpur. 
Chaplain, Nasirabad. 

Chaplain, Mhow. 

.Chaplain, Kamptee. 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


Boulton, The Rev. Walter, M.A. .. 
Matliew, The Rev. F. W 

Waite, The Rev. A., b.a. .. •• 

Wyld, The Rev. F., b.a 


Sliillong. 

Lakhimpur'i 

Silcliar .. y Paid from All-India grant. 
Sibsagar . . J 


Bihar Ecclesiastical Department. 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 
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MADRAS ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT — could. 
.Junior Chaplains. 


Wilson, Eu v. G. A., M.A. .. 

Clarke, Rev. M., m.A 

White, Lev. Jack .. 

Cry, Lev. E. It 

I’crry, Kev. T. V., b.a 

Jackson, Kev. L. S„ M.A 

Mortlock, Kev. A. G., Si.A. 

Weston Waite, Rev. E. E. 

Church op 

Ingram, Rev. J. W. 

Reid, Rev. J. I\ 


Chaplain, Calicut. 

Chaplain, I'oit St. George, Madras-. 

(On leave). 

Chaplain oi Triinulgherry, Deccan. 

Chaplain, st. Thomas Mount with Ra! Java ram, 
St. Thomas Mount. 

(On leave). 

Chaplain, Holy Trinity Church, Bangalore. 
Chaplain, Cathedral Church of St. George, 
Madras. 

Chapliin, Eolarum, Dcccan. 

Scotland. 

Presidency Senior Chaplain, Madras. 

Chaplain, Bangalore. 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 


Senior Chaplain. 


Stephenson, Rev. W. 
Bradbury, Row J. H. 
Vicholl, Rev. E. M. 
Blouse, Rev. R. G. 
Tambling, Rev. I 1 ’, G. II. 
•Tones, Rev. G. W. 


Junior Chaplains. 


. . Chaplain of Koliat. 

Chaplain of Nowshura and Risalpur. 
. . Chaplain of Peshawar. 

. . Chaplain of llazmak. 

Chaplain of Abbottabad. 

. . (On leave.) 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Barn:', The Right Rev. George Dunsford, M.A., 
I 1.1)., C.I.E.. O.B.E., V.I>. 

Lister, Rev. Canon J. G., m.a. . . . . 

Marshall, Rev. Canon Norman Edwyn, M.A. 
Johnston, Rev. Canon G. 3?., m.a. 

Deveuish, The Ven'ble R. C. S., m.a. 

Tambling, Rev. E. G. H. . . 

Rennison, Rev. Erie David, m.a. . . 

Gorrie, Rev. L. M., Th. L. . . .. 

Jones, Rev. G. W., B.A 

Storrs-Eox, Rev. E. A., m.a. . . 

Nlcholl, Rev, E. M., m.a., M.c. 

McKenzie, Rev, D. S., m.a. .. 

Morgan, Rev. B. I., m.a. ... 

Evers, Rev. M. S., M.A..M.C. .. .. 

Devlin, Rev. T. S„ M.A 

Salisbury, Rev. Mark, ll.d. .. .. 

Waterbury, Rev. E. G., b.d. . . 

Bartels, Rev. R. C., B.A. .. . . . . 

Brailsford, Rev. Cyril, a.k.c. ... ... 

Lester Garland, Rev. G. H., m.a. 

Noble, Rev. R. II., M.A. . .■ . 

O'Neill, Rev. W. S. , M.A. .. ... 

Bradbury, Rev. John Henry, a. k. c. >..> 
Laurence, Rev. George, m.a., k.d. 


Bishop of Lahore, Lahore. 

Ferozepore. 

Rawalpindi. 

On leave pending retirement till 18th May 11138. 
(On leave). Archdeacon of Lahore, 

Karachi. 

Murree and Chaklara. 

Sialkot. • 

Hagara. 

Simla. 

Jullunder. 

Offg. Archdeacon of Lahore. 

(On leave) till July 1038. 

(On leave.) 

Dalhousie, 

Hyderabad (Sind). 

Quetta. 

(On leave). 

Lahore Cantt. 

Peshawar. 

(On leave). 

Risalpur aud Nowsliera. 
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PUNJAB ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT contd. 


Gasking, Rev. C. A.. L.Th. 
Claydon.Rev. Evan, m.a. •• 
Stephenson. Rev. William, B.A. 
Blease, Rev. Rupert George, B.s 
Fish, Rev. I'. J., b.a., M.c. 

Young, Rev. P. N. F., m.a. 

Rose, Rev. T. F., M.A. 

Kennedy, Rev. H. G. S., M.A. 
Futers, Rev. S. R.» b.a. 

Hazell, Rev. H. E 

Mee, Rev. J. A,, B.A. 

Geddes, Rev. L. F., M;A. • • 

Oil AIT, AIN'S belonging c 


Junior Chaplains. 

.. Muiree Neaver Galls. 

. . Multan. 

. . Kohat. 

. . Karachi (Asstt.). 

. . . . Simla (Assistant). 

. . New Delhi. 

. . Quetta (Asstt.). 

. . Ambala. 

. . Rassmak & D.l.K. 

. . Murrue Further Galis. 

. . Peshawar (Assistant). 

. . Lahore (Assistant). 

OTHER DIOCESES TEMPOUAIUI.Y ATTACHED 'J 
DIOCESE OP LAHORE. 

. . Kasauli. 


Hnlliday, Rev. S. L. 

United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Saunders, The Right Rev. Charles John Godfrey, Bishop of Lucknow, Headquarters, Allahabad. 

Cotton, The Ven’blc Henry Wilmot Stapleton, Archdeacon of Lucknow, Naini Tal. 

Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow, Head- 
quarters, Calcutta. 


Westniacott, R„ v.d„ Kar-at-Law 


Senior Chaplains. 


Bill, The Rev. Sydney Alfred, m, a. - 

Rigg, The Rev. Arthur Cecil Pietrom, m.a. 

Hare, The Rev. Canon Arthur Neville, m.a. 

Patrick, The .Rev. Alexander, m.a. 

Porter, The Rev. Canon John, L.Th. 

Douglas, The Rev. Percy Sholto, m.a. 

Luckman, The Rev. Sydney, 

Burn, The Rev. John Humphrey, b.a 

Cotton, The Ven’ble Henry Wilmot Stapleton, 
M.A. 


On leave, preparatory to retirement, 
Benares. 

On 28 months’ leave from Oct. 21 
preparatory to retirement. 

Dehra Dun. 

Agra. 

Landour. 

Meerut. 

On 7 months & 7 days’ leave from £ 
1938. 

Archdeacon of Lucknow, Naini Tal. 


Larwill, The Rev. Guthrie James, m.a. . - 
Davies-Ieieh, The Rev. Arthur George, M.A. . . 
Sanders, The llev. Harold Martin, M.A. 

Munn, The Rev. William Ernest Napier, L.Th. . 

Garrod, The ReV. William Frances, b.a. 

Richards, Tlie Rev. George Henry 
Rogers, The Rev. Eric W'itham 


junior Chaplains, 


On 6 months' leave fi 

Cliauhattia. 

Chakrata. 

Bareilly. 

Ranikhet (Almora). 
Fyzabad. 

Cawnpore. 


n A p'ril 13, 1938. 


SE^R;Sr aM :: :: :: One months audio days leave from Aprils, 

Hum, The Rev. Edward Liddcl Arthur ••• Lucknow (Civil). 

Powell, The Rev. Llewellyn Montague Saxon, Allahabad Garrison. 


Clarke, The Rev. Arthur .. 
Bacon, The Rev. Edward Arthur 


chaplains os Probation. 
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Methodist Church. 


Revo ell, The Rev. Arthur Jesse . . 

Jenkin, The Rev. Harry J., r..A. 

Kerr, The Rev. Robert Thomas, Hon. c.i 
Thorne, The Rev. Percival Edward 
Linton, The Rev. Lawrence 
Clifford, The Rev. F. 'Wesley 
nolle, The Rev. Herbert R. 

Cope, The Rev. Harold K. .T. 

West, The Rev. ,T. Aubrey 
Harvey, Thu Rev. William T. 
burden, The Rev. John I’. 


Superintending Methodist Chaplain 
•New Delhi & Simla. 

Karachi. 

Lahore. 

Quetta. 

Meerut. 

Calcutta. 

Rawalpindi. 

.Tul ib ul pore. 

Peshawar. 

Lucknow. 

Jliansi. 


Williams, The Rev. Joseph .. .. .. Secunderabad. 

Hopkins, The Rev. Leonard .T Bangalore. 


BOMBAY. 


Poad, The Rev. Frank Edger .. .. Bombay. 

Ley land, The Rev. F. Elgar .. .. .. Kirkee. 


India, 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The. Catholic community is composed of the 
following elements : — 

(1) The “ Syrian ” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St, Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar- Apo3tolics. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suffragan Bishops of their owd 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working iu the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(3) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

(5) Recent converts from the Jacobite com- 
munity in Malabar, of which 3 Bishops, 71 
priests and some 28,000 laity have heen 
received into the Catholic Church. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ Padroado ’’ or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was setj 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 1 


by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing “ double 
jurisdiction”). At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows: — 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs :~ 

The archbishopric of Goa and Damaun 
(having Borne extension into British terri- 
tory) with suff ra can bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both in British territory). 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 
Churches: — 

The archbishopric of Ernakulam, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suffra- 
gan bishopric of Tiruvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide:— 

The archbishopric of Agra, with suBragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmere and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Indore. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with suff iagan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Trichinopoly and Tuticorin, and the Missions 
of Alimedabad and Karachi. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishopries of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpur, Patna and Shillong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkim. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Neilore, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
patam, Hagpur, Rezwuda and Cuttack, the 
Prefecture Apostolic of .Tubbulpore, and 

1 the Mission of Bellary. 
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The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French), i 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Salem and 

The archbishopric of Delhi and Simla, with 
suffragan bishopric of Lahore and the Pre- 
fectures Apostolic of Kashmete and Multan. 
The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suftiasan 
bishoprics of Quilon, Eottar, Trivandrum 
and vijayapuram. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
sulfragan bishopries at Kandy, GaUe, Jaffna 
and Triucomalee. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity are either French, Belgian, Hutch, 

Swiss Spanish or Italian by nationality. The> 

n uni b’erover 2,0 00 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly Indian, 
etc., numbering about 2,400, ! ' IJ d 
over 0,000 nuns. The first work of the 
clergy is parochial ministration to existing 

a*®"*.**** «*Z3JS2».2i 


is not confined to their own people ; their 
schools being frequented by _large. il umbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, 
the most important institutions are St.Saviers 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 

Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. Joseph s College, 

Trichinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 

Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 

THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

The Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church have become one. The Union, 
effected in October 1929, has already exerted 
a profound influence upon the life of the 
Church of Scotland in India. The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. The 

centenary of the churches In the three 
Presidency towns was cel ebra ted : Cal cuWa, 

1914; Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 

These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment. There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Eombay, and Madras respectively. 

There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, in all considerable military stations, 
e.g„ Chakrata. Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet. 

Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Umballa and Jub- 
hulpore. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
and these are serving in such stations — 


schools and elementary schools. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions'. 
The total number under education in 
1956 exceeded half a million. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Chota-Nagpur, Krishnagar, Gujerat, the 
Ahmednagar district and the Telugu coasts 
may be mentioned. (Fuil particulars on all 
points will be found in the Catholic Directory 
already quoted.) The mission work is limited 
soleiv ‘by shortage of men and money, which 
if forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that ip, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith and of the Roly Childhood, 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occupied by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Kierkels, D.D., appointed in 1931. 


Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, Meerut, Mhow 
and Quetta. The Additional Clergy Societies 
in India contribute towards the cost of 
this additional establishment. In other 
plaees such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla haB a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras, Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches, 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work is 
being carried on from eight centres, and the 
baptised Christian community now numbers ■ 
over 20,000. Work commenced in Darjeeling in j 
1870 is now carried on throughout the whole | 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is ] 
a Christian community there of over 
12,000. In the eight, mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras 
Santa), Rajputaua, Nagpur, Poona, and the 
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Punjab there were at the end of 1935 
over 53,000 baptised Indian Christians. 
In connection with these missions the 
Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India. Its two Churches in 
Bombay have six representatives on the 
governing body of the Anglo-Scottish Edu- 
cation Society, and the two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation support* 
school for poor children. The Ayrchiaff 
Girls* Boarding and High School is under 
the care of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew’s 
Church. Simla. The now well-known St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalhnnong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of* the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
Ihe benefit 'of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 


There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in. residence. The Church has many 
schools in all parts of its field, and it has 
also made a large contribution to the work 
of higher education in India through five 
Christian Colleges. The Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta, is well-known. The Madras Christian 
College, which owes so much to the work 
of Dr. William Miller, is now under 
the direction of a Board representing 
several Missionary Societies. Other Colleges 
are Wilson College, Bonibav, Hislop College, 
Nagpur, and Murray College. Sialkot. The 
Church also carries on important medical work. 
There are nineteen Mission Hospitals at different 
centres, among which are four excellent lv 
equipped and staffed Women’s Hospitals iii 
Madras. Nagpur, Ajmer and l’oona. Further 
information nnw be found in “ imports of the 
Schemes of the Church of Scotland,” Blackwood 
# Sons: “The Church of Scotland Year 
Book •* and “ The Handbook of the Church 
of Scotland in India and Ceylon,” 

Though the former Churches of the United 
Free Church now belong to the Church of 
Scotland they remain independent of the esta- 
blishment recognised by Government. They 
have only three purely European congregations 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay, 
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Tab Baptist Missionary Society op Great 
Britain. — Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Win. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
203 missionaries and 1,044 Indian and 
Singhalese workers. Connected with the Society 
are 436 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 244- 
Primary Day Schools, 22 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theological Training College. 
The Church membership at the close of 1936 
stood at 25,860 and the Christian community 
at 66,974. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students Is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
where hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of Work. 

EDUCATIONAL Work. — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges, Serampore College with 
its Royal Charter granted by His Danish 
Majesty in 1827, confirmed by the British 
Government in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
Settlement of Serampore in 1845, and placed 
in 1856 by the College Council at the 
disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society 
to become a part of its Missionary Edu- 
cational operations, in Arts and Theology. 
It was affiliated in 1857 to the newly- 
formed Calcutta University ; reorganised 
in 1910 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff od an Inter-denominational basis 


for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
for the Calcutta Examinations. Principal i 
Rev. G. H. C. Angus, m.a., b,D. 

There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools in several centres. 

There are 10 purely English Baptist, 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations. Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 8 Hospitals. Two large 
Printing Presses for both English and Verna- 
cular work are conducted at Calcutta and 
Cuttack. The Secretary of the Mission is the 
Rev. D. Scott Wells; 44, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Furnival Street, Holborn, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1936 
amounted to £163,514 of which £68,950 was 
expended in India and Ceylon. 

The Canadian Baptist mission.— Was com- 
menced in 1873, and is located in the Teliigu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Ktstna, Godavari, Vizugapatam and Ganjain 
Districts. There are 20 stations and 632 out- 
stations with a staff of 101 missionaries including 
8 qualified physicians, and 1,525 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,659 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 126, communicants 28,236 
arid adherents 26,719 for the past year. - Forty- 
six Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 553 village day 
schools, with 19,993 children, 12 boarding Schools, 
2 High schools. 2 Normal Training schools, a 
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, hoolfoi Women, a theological 

Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals , two 
mner-asvlums and an Orphanage. Village Evang- 
elisation is the central feature of the Mission, and 
rtress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has 1 increased by 05 per cent., the Christian 
community by 20 per cent., and sdiolars b> 
105 per cent. Indian Secretary is the Rev. J. B. 
McLaurin, Cocanada 


Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary ; Mis 
Marion G. Burnham, Gauhati, Assam. 


American Baptist, Bkngal-OiussaMi ...... 

commenced in 1830. Area of occupation : Midiia- 
pore district of Bengal, Balasore district, of 
Orissa and Jamshedpur Town of Bihar, Mission 
staff 20 • Indian workers 400 ; English Churches 
*> ■ Vernacular Churches, 38 ; Church member- 
shin 3.014 ; Educational : 1 Boys High and 
Technical School, and 1 Girls High School. 
Balasore;-! Girls High School, Midnapore ; and 
1 Boys High School, Bhimpore ; Elementary 
Schools, 303 ; Pupils under instruction 4,303 
Work chiefly for Oriya and Santal peoples, 
Secretary. The llev. C. C. Roadarmol, Kliarag- 
I pur, 


American Baptist foreign Mission So- 
OIETT organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
began’ 1813 ; Assam 1830; Bengal and Orissa 
1830 ; South India 1840 It owes its origin to tin. 

celebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1010 the I 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 32 main stations 
of the Mission in Burma, 11 in Assam,10 
Bengal and Orissa, and 29 in South Ind.„, 
besides many outstations. All forms of 
missionary enterprise come within the scope of 
the Society. i 

The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic, educational and medical, and 
the training’ of the indigenous pastors 
preachers and Bible-Women, and extends to 
many races and languages. The most important! 
result of its work in Burma, has been the 
practical transformation of the Karens and 
the Kaohins whose languages has been reduced 
to writing by the Mission. The Chins of the 
Chin Hill Tracts are also progressing alone, 
theselines under the influence of the Mission, lhe 
work in Assam embraces 11 different languages, 
and large efforts arc being made amongst the em- 
ployees of the tea plantations. The Mission Press 
at Rangoon is the largest and finest m Burma. 


In' the year 1936 the field staff numbered 
302 missionaries, 0,814 indigenous workers. 
There were 2,000 organised Churches of winch 
2,335 were self-supporting. Church members 
numbered 3,13,548. In tlio_ 2,353 Sunday 


Schools were ’^olledl, pupils. The 

Minion conducted i ^2 b^ooIb 0 f gadWj 


Mission conducted s,ouz suuuuw ui. cu* 6*^ 
Judson College at Itangoon and the Agricultural 
School at Pyimriana being among them , 
with 95,409 students enrolled. 13 hospitals and 

34 dispensaries treated 11,188 inpatients and I 

1,02,297 outpatients. Christians of all com- 
munities among whom the Mission works, 
contributed over lls. 6,42,654 for tins religious] 
and benevolent work during the year. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST ASSAM MISSION 
was opened in 1836, and has 11 main stations | 
staffed by about 53 missionaries. There are, 
S54 native workers, 943 organized ehurehes,l 
60 110 baptised members, 399 schools of all 
i „ „ o TTi rrl, 9 Normal. 3Bibleand 


the American Baptist Telugu Mission 
—Was commenced in the year 1830, and covers 
largo parts of Nellore, Guntur, Ivistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan anrl an 
important work in Madras and the surrounding 
vicinity. Its main w'ork is evangelism, but there 
are also Educational and Medical Institutions 
of importance. Industrial departments arc 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
Hudi Schools at Nellore, Ongole and Kurnool. 
Teacher Training Schools for men are maintained 
at Bapatla and Cumbum, and Teacher Training 
Schools for Women at Ongole and Nellore. 
Organized Telugu Churches number 851, with 
109 083 communicants. There are 50 mission- 
aries and 2,829 Indian workers. The Mission 
maintains a Theological Seminary at Kama- 
patnam for the training of Indian preachers. 
A Bible Training School for the training 
of Telugu women is located at Nellore. A total 
of 37.4S7 receive instruction in 1,149 primary 
schools. 25 secondary schools and 3 high schools. 
In Medical work 6 Hospitals and 10 Dispensaries 
report 41,325 patients, and 1,685 operations 
during 1936. 


.irmg ±vov. 

i Secretary — Rev. T. Wathne, Ongole, Guntur 
District, South India 


THE AUSTRALIAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MIS- 

SI0N (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 

representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth. The field 
of operations is in East Bengal. The staff 
numbers 27 Australian workers. There are, 
3,247 communicants and a Christian community 
Of 6,215. 

Secretary, Field Council: Tho Rev. E. E. 
Watson, Mission House, Comilla, E. Bengal. 

The Strict Baptist Mission. — H as 22 
European Missionaries, and 239 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingleput, Salem, Ramnad and 
Tinnevellv Districts. Communicants number 
' IliUT nrifl Sunday 


60110 baptised members, 399 schools of all U'innevelly Districts. Communicants _ number 
grades including 2 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 1)440: organised churches 57; Day and bundaj 
10 station schools. 4 Hospitals and 5 Dispen- L c j 100 j s go t with 3,521 pupils, 
saries treated 1S58 in-patients and 23,. >J7 out- 4 Secretar , /: Rev. D. Moriing, 

B | Kovilpatti, Tlnnevelly »«. 


The Irish Presbyterian Churoii Mission.-; 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 

of 36 Missionaries, of whom 13 are clerical, 14 

Educationalists, 6 are Doctors and 2 Nurses. 
The Indian staff numbers 524, of whom 16 are 
Pasters, 87 Evangelists, 4 Colporteurs, 41 Bible- 
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women, and 348 are Teachers. There are 19 
I Organised Churches, a conmiumcant roll of 
2 358, and a Christian Community of 7, <39. In 
Medical work there are 4 Hospitals amFseverM 
' Dispensaries, with 1,714 m-patients, 17,377 new 
cases, and a total attendance of 67,819. The 
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Mission conducts 3 High Schools, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory School at 
Parantij and 181 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6,724 pupils; also 1 erdehe, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
Teachers’ Training College for Women at Borsad, 
a Divinity College at Ahinedabad, and a Mission 
Press at 'Surat. The Mission has made a 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which there are 
about a score in connection with it, most of them 
thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, working 
in the Punch Mahals and Itewa Kantha districts, 
with Farm Colonies attached. 

Secretary : Rev. James Brolly, B. A., Surat. 

The United Presbyterian Church oe 
North America. — The Sialkot Mission of this 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Punjab, 
in 1855. It is now carrying on work in the 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in the 
Punjab. Its missionaries uum ber 81. Its educa- 
tional work composes one Theological Seminary, 
one College, four High Schools, one Industrial 
school, S Middle schools and 94 Primary 
schools. The enrolment in all schools in 1987 
was 19,504. Medical work is carried on through 
five Hospitals and 9 Dispensaries. The com- 
municant membership of the Church which 
has been established is 44,002 and the total 
Christian community 99,013. 

General Secretary : Rev. H. C. Chambers, d.d., 
American Mission, Gujaranwala. 

The American Presbyterian Mission ope- 
rates in three main sections, known as the Punjab 
(1.884), North India (1830) and Western India 
(1870) Missions. According to statistics for 
the year ending approximately March, 31, 
1 937, ' the American staff, ineluding women, 
numbers 198, and the Indian staff 930. There 
are three and thirty main stations and 192 
out-stations. Organised churches number 91 
of which 18 are entirely self-supporting. There 
are 12,710 communicants and a total 
baptized community of 25,099, 

Educational work as follows: — Two men’s 
colleges and an interest in the Isabella Thoburn 
and Klnnaird Colleges for Woman, — students 
about 2,203 ; one Theological College, students 
21 ; two Training Schools for Village Workers ; 
twelve High Schools ; two Industrial Schools ; 
three Agricultural Demonstration Farms ; four 
Teachers’ Training Departments; The Miraj 
Medical School and an interest in the Ludhiana 
Medical College for Women; 117 Elementary 
Schools ; 100 Schools of all grades, — pupils 
about 10,949. 

Medical Work : — Eight Hospitals ; twenty- 
three Dispensaries. 


Punjab. The Ewing Christian College (Dr. 
C, H. Rice, Principal) and Allahabad Agricul- 
tural Institute ( Dr. S.Higgin bottom, Principal ) 
have grown rapidly in numbers and intluence. 


Secretary of Cornu 
India . — The Rev. 
“Lowriston.” Debra 


oil of A. P. 
J. B. Weir, 
Dun, U.P. 


Missions, in 
Tli.p., P.D., 


Secretary, North India Mission . — The Rev. 
A. IV. Moore, B.A., r.p.. Mission House, Shiko- 
habad, U. P. (President.) 


Secretary, Punjab Mission Tho Rev. H. J. 
Strlckler, p.p., Mission ~ 

Mills Via Lahore. " 


l Compound, Shalidai 


! Secretary, Western India Mission , — 
Mr. J. L. Column, irn.ii., A. P. Mission, Sangli, 
S.M.C. 


The Neiv Zealand Presbyterian Mission — 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at, Jagadhri, 
Punjab. 

Secretary : Rev. J. L. Gray, Jagadhri, Dist. 
Amballa. 


The United Church op Canada Mission.— 
Commenced in 1S77 has 14 main stations in 
Indore, Gwalior, Rut. lam, Dlmr, Jaora, Sitamau, 
Bhopal and Banswara States. The Mission 
staff numbers 71, Indian workers 200. This 
Mission works in conjunction with the Mahva 
Church-Councilof the United Church of Northern 
India, which reports for this part of its terri- 
tory : — Organised churches 52 ; Unorganised 
churches 4 ; Communicants 8,851 ; Baptised 
non-communicants 21,078; Unbaptised adhe 
rents 8,985 ; Total Christian Community 34,514. 

Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle Schools for boys and girls ; a High School 
for girls, an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (The Indore Christian College), a Normal 
School for girls, and the Union Theological 
Seminary. Women’s industrial work is carried 
on in Mhow and Rutlam, and Vocational Train- 
ing for boys is a feature of the Rnsalpura Boys’ 
School, where training is provided in printing, 
tailoring, carpentry and welding. 

The Medical work is large. There are three 
General Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treated, and five Women's Hospitals, and 
also a number of dispensaries in central and out- 
stations. 


General Secretary of Mission : — Rev. ,T. T. 
Taylor, it. A„D.D., Indore. 

I Associate Secretary of Mission : — Miss G. 
Patterson, Tvharua, C. I. (Via Meliidpur Road 
Station). 


Secretary of Maliim- Church-Council 
F. H. Russell, m.a., D.D., Rutlam, C. I. 


Evangelistic Work: — 232 Sunday Schools, 
with an average attendance of 5,400- pupils. 
Contributions for church and evangelistic work, 
on the part of the Indian church, Rs. 38, 561. 


Dr. T. M. Frank and Dr. L. B. Carruthcrs. is 
well-known throughout the whole of South-West 
India, and the Forman Christian College of 
Lahore, under the principalship of Dr, S. K. 
Datta, is equally well-known and. valued in thel 


The Canadian Presbyterian Mission operates 
in 'twc> sections, the Northern Section with 
headquarters at Jhansi in the U.P., and the 
Central India Section, known as the Southern 
Bhil Field. 

In Central India the five central stations are 
located in the States of Aiirajpur and Jobat 
and Barwani, but the Mission comprises within 
its area the States of .Thabua and Kathiwara, 
also part of Chhota Udaipurin the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and parts of phar, indnre and Gwalior 
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aries b aml 42 Indian workers. There are several 

gisjt 

also there Is a Children’s Nursery Home and 

Hr-isss^Asass 

and a baptised community of ove. 1,.)00. 

„ .. Thf , -o eV ]). 13. MacDonald, 

Amffhut P.O., Via Doliad, Central India. 


writing, the Bible. translated, and many boohs 
I published in that language by the Mission. A 
la W amount of literature has also been pro- 
' duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
| number 35,396; the total Christian community. 

02 920 • organised Churches 721: Elementary 
schools’ number 678, Scholars 20,243: in addition 
1 to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 

3 Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools 822 and 
Scholars 54,047. Dour Hospitals and several 
[Dispensaries provide annually for more than 

10,000 patients. 


mi,, riiansi Section formerly known as the 

aliisr sksji saw 

Baragaon, Babina and the surrounding villages. 

include Angio-vernnculnr middle 

s^isfisas&W! 

where the Mitsion has a farm of 1,200 acres. 

There are two organised churches having a 
communicant membership of lou- 
Secretary.— Mrs. A. Mnclcay. 




Secretary : Bev. 17. ,T. Sandy, Durtlnng, Aijal. 

I The Arcot Mission oe the Deformed 
Church — In America organised in 1853 occu- 
I nies most of the North and South Arcot and 
Chittoor districts in S. India with a staff of 39 
I Missionaries and 628 Indian workers. Churches 
number 17, Communicants 7,676 ; Total Chris- 
tian Community 24,603; Boarding Schools 17, 

1 Scholars 1,094 ; Theological School 1, students 
34; Voorliees College, Vellore, students 13 <, 
HiWi Schools 4, Scholars 1,887 ; Training Schools 
2 students 120 ; Industrial Schools 2, Agricul- 
tural Barm and School 1, total pupils 280; 
Elementary schools 225, Scholars 9,71b. Two 
Hospitals and 4 Dispensaries with a staff of 68 
provided for 2,617 in-patients and 29,5 i l out- 
patients excluding the Union Medical College 

Hospitals and Dispensaries, Vellore. 


i The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarters of the 
Mission The Union Mission Tuberculosis 
1 Sanitarium for S. India is near Madanapalle. 
Irogiavaram, P.O., Chittoor District. 


Secretary: — Bev. C. 11. Wiercnga, M.A., D.D., 
Vellore, N. Arcot. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The AMERICAN BOARD OR COMMISSIONERS 
iraCFoREKtN Missions— The American Board of 
Oonnnisioners for Foreign Missions has two large 
missions, the American Marathi Mission and the 
Madura Mission. The Marathi Mission covers a 
Sid«Me»rtIon ol 

centres - at Bombay, Ahmcdnagar, isanuri, 
Variola Sirur, Sholapur, Satara and Mai. It 
was commenced in ISIS, the first American 
Mission in India. Its activities are laige and 
varied. The staff for 1937 included 38 missiona- 
ries and 424 Indian workers, operating in 11 .sta- 
tions and 143 outstations. There are 69 churches 
witli 6 810 communicants. The _ educational 
work includes 30 secondary and training schools 
with 986 pupils. There are 57 primary schools 
and 10 kindergartens with a total. of 4, 85 8 piipils. 
A school for the Wind is conducted m Bombay 
and industrial schools are carried on m three 
centres. In the hospitals and dispensaries 
during the year, were treated a total of 89,0o2 
patients. The mission has six major social 
service centres under its charge including the 
Na^pada Neighbourhood House in Bombay. At 
Sholapur a settlement for criminal tribes is car- 
ried on by the mission under the supervision of 
Government. Secretary: W. Q. Swart, 
Ahmcdnagar. 

MADURA Mission.— T he Madura Mission 
celebrated its centenary in January, 3934, and 


lit that time turned over administration of 
work under its control to the Madura Mission 
'sangam The Mission still exists to deal with 
certain matters relating to the maintenance of 
missionaries. The Secretary is llev. J. .1. 
Banninga, Pasumalai. 

Madura Church Council.— T he .Madura- 
Church Council is a branch of the South India 
United Church, and is in charge of the Christian 

community that has developed through the work 

of the Madura Mission. The Madura Church : 
Council is in charge of 31 pastorates, about 181 
village schools and five large Elementary. 
Higher Grade Co- educational Boarding Schools 
The Secretary of this organization is Bev. Paul 
Eaj Thomas, Pasumalai. 

Madura Mission Sangam.-— T he Madura 
Mission Sangam was formed m January, 1934. 
to take over work in the Madura and Bamnad 
Districts which had hitherto been under the 
control of the Madura Mission. This work 
consists of a Hospital for men and a Hospital 
for women and a large High School and Training 
School for Girls In Madura a school ; for girls at 
Bachanvapuram three miles from Madura; 
a High School, Training School, Trade School 
and Theological Seminary at Pasumalai, together,,; 
with some responsibility for the village work 
under the immediate control of the Madura 
Church Council. 
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The Madura Mission Sangam consists of a 
little over forty members more than half of 
whom must by constitution be Indians. The 
Secretary of the Madura Mission Sari gam is 
Itev. it. A. Dudley, Tirumangalam. 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, MADURA. — The 
American College, then located at Pasumalai, 
was affiliated with the University of Madras 
as a second Grade College in 1881. In 1904 
the College Department was removed to Madura 
where for live years it was accommodated in 
what is now the Union Christian High School 
building. In 1909 the College was removed 
to its present site in Tallakulam on the north 
side of the Yaigai river. It was affiliated as a 
First Grade College in 1913. 

In 1934 at the time of the centenary of the 
Mission, the American College became organically 
independent under its own Governing Council. 
In the same year it was granted affiliation as an 
Honours College. 

The present College site comprises about forty 
acres. On the College grounds are located the 
Main College Hall, the Ellen S. James Hall 
of Science,' Binghamton Hall, the Chapel, 
Daniel Poor Memorial Library, Main Hostel, 
Zumbro Memorial Hostel, Dining Halls, 
Principal’s residence, Warden’s Lodge, four 
additional bungalows, and athletic fields. 

TliB SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MISSION OF 
North America. — The mission staff in Khandesh 
is represented by 27 missionaries and 52 
Indian workers. There are 445 church members 
in good standing with 1,150 in Sunday Schools. 
IS Elementary Schools provide for 455 pupils. 

Secretary : — Miss Gladys F. Henricksen. 
Amaltier, .East Khandesh. 

The Swedish Alliance Mission. — Working 
among Bhlls, Hindus and Muhammedans in 
West Khandesli, has 21 missionaries and 74 
Indian workers. There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 1,234 of whom 624 are 
communicants. There are 15 Elementary Schools, 
2 Training Schools and 5 School Homes. The 
pupils in all schools number 646. 

Secretary • The Rev. Simon A. R. Johansson, 
Manduhvar, Dhadgoan, West Khandesh. 

Free Church op Finland Mission. — Total 
staff is represented by 5 foreign Missionaries, 
4 catechists and 4 teachers. There are 80 
baptized adult Christians, 84 children and total 


ALL-INDIA 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
— Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries were at work 
Berar Province much earlier. Work is carried 
on in the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh and 
Gujarat. There is a staff of 50 missionaries and 
96 Indian workers. The number of mission 
Stations and pastors is 15 with 23 outstations. 
There is a Christian community of 2,085 adults. 
There are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls. There is one English congregation at 
Bhusawal. 

Executive Secretary : — The Rev. E. R, Garner, 
Alsola, Berar, C.P. 


community about two hundred. Four day 
schools, 5 Sunday schools, 4 dispensaries and one 
weaving, etc., industry. 

Home 'Secretary Professor 33. Saraojae 
Annankatu, 1, Helsinki, Suomi (Finland). 

.Field Secretary -Rev. E. A. Ollila, Ghum 
D.H.R. 

The London Missionary Society. — Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in FT. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore. The Mission engages in everv 
form of Missionary activity. 

The European staff numbers S3, Indian 
workers 2,347, Organised Churches 520 ; 
Communicants 29,815 and Christian Com- 
munity 200,070. There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159: 2 Theological Institutions, 

students 70 : 4 Training Institutions, pupil- 
114 ; -12 high schools, pupils 4,849 ; 25 
Boarding schools, scholars 1,167 and S02 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
medical work Hospitals number 0, Kur»es 7 Euro- 
peans and 33 Assistants, 14 qualified doctors, 9 
Europeans and 62 Assistants and 10.413 in- 
patients and 200,270 out-patients for the year. 

The main centres of the Mission in JT. Tndia are 
at Calcutta and Murshidabnd District, Bengal ; 
L.M.S. work in the United Provinces lias been 
closed but a Union Mission of the W. M. 8., 
C. M. S. and L. M. S. has been opened in Benares 
City of which the Rev. S. R. Holt of the W. M.S, 
is Superintendent. This Mission concentrates 
especially on work amongst pilgrims and students, 
Special efforts are made amongst the 
Hama Sudras. The S. India district and 
Travancore are divided into the Kanarese, 
Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam fields with 19 
stations and 959 outstations. At Hagerooil 
(Travancore) is the Scott Christian College and 
High School with 985 students, a Church ami 
congregation said to he the largest in India 
and a Printing! Press, the centre of the 8. 
Travancore Tract Society. 

Bengal Secretary • — Rev. Hilary A. Wilson,. 
b.a., l/C, Ashutosh Mookerji Road, P. O. 
Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

South India — Secretary and Treasurer ~~Rev. 
George Parker, m.a., b.d., 18, Lavelte Road, 
Bangalore. 

Benares Superintendent. — Rev, S. R. Holt, 
Ramkatora, Benares Cantonment, U. P. 


MISSIONS. 

The Church of the brethren (American). 
— Opened work in 1895, and operates In Broach, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Batoda and 
Rajpipla States. Its staff number 37 foreign 
workers including missionaries’ wives, and 177 
Indian workers. The baptized (immersed) 
membership stands at 5,876. Education D carried 
on in 2 Boys’ Boarding Schools, 2 Girls’ Board- 
ings, and in 3 Co-educational Boardings with 
separate hostel quarters. Village Day Schools 
number 105. Females under instruction number 
672, males 2,711, total 3.393. There are 98 
Sunday Schools having 177 teachers, and a 
total enrolment of 5,089. There were 41,222 
calls at Mission dispensaries in 1936. The 
foreign ihedical staff consists of three doctors, 
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two nurses. Industrial work is carried on in 
5 of the Boarding Schools. A vocational 
school, including teachers’ training, tillage 
trades and agriculture for boys and a school of 
practical arts for girls are conducted at 
Ankleswar. Evangelistic, Temperance and 
Publication work receive due emphasis. 

Secretary:— L. A. Blickenstaff, 82, Esplanade 
ltoad, Bombay. 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission— 
Founded in 1893. Mission Stations -.—Poona City, 
Khed Shivapur, Poona District ; Nasrapur ana 
Bhor {Bhor State), Poona District, ; Lonand. M. 

S M. lty., Satara District; Phaltan, (Paltan 
State); Satara District; Pandharpur, Sholapur 
District; Nateputa, Sholapur District ; ARluz, 
Sholanur District: Shirwal, Poona District: 


Sholapur District: Shirwal, Poona 
Dapoli, District Katnagiri. 

The Staff consists of 45 European and 48 
Indian workers, with a community of about 200 
Indian Christians and their families. The main 
work is evangelising in the villages, womens 
zenana work, and primary education. Medical 
work is conducted at most station, with a 
hospital at Pandharpur. Mission Headquarters, 
17, Napier Boad, Poona. 

Secretary: — S. D. Davidson. 

The American Churches of God Mission— 
Has four missionaries at Bogra, one at khan- 
janpur, Bogra District, Bengal and two at 
Ulubaria, Howrah District, Bengal. 

Executive Secretary : — Bev. H. W . Cover, M. 
Bogra, E.B.R. 

Recording Secretary:— Bev. A. E. Myers, b.a., 
Ulubaria, Howrah Dist. 

The India Christian Mission.— P ound- 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churehes. 
17 Missionaries, 53 stations and out-stations, 
1.759 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one Industrial School and Bible School in the 
B 11 ore District, also Station at Dodballapur, 
near Bangalore, S. India, also Colony for 
young people of mixed parentage, Champawat, 
via Almora, U. P. stations also in Nuwara Eliya, 
Mulpotha, Uva Province and Polgahawella, 
Ceylon ; Girls’ Orphanage at Nuwara Eliya; In- 
dustrial Homes for children of mixed parentage, 
Nuwara Eliya. Total Christian community 
4,092. Magazines English Missionary Notes 
and Telugu I.C.M. Messenger. 

Directors : — Bev. Arnold Paynter, Champa- 
wat, Almora, U. P. and Mrs. A. L. Paynter, 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 

The Church of the Nazarene Mission. — 
Has its headquarters for India at Buldana, 
Berar, where it has a Boys’ Boarding School. 
In Chikhli, 14 miles from Buldana there is a 
Girls’ Boarding School. At Basim, Berar, 85 
miles from Buldana, (recently taken over from 
another mission) there is a Day School, also a 
Bible Training School. At present there are seven 
missionaries in India and a force of 38 Indian 
Preachers, Teachers and Bible women. 

District Superintendent : — Bev. P. L. Beals, 
Buldana, Berar. 

The Hephzibanh Paith Missionary Associ- 


are Bev. and Mrs. Arthur J. Callioon, Adra, B. 

N. Bly., and Miss Emma K. Landis and Miss i 
Grace Haven, Baghunatlipur, Manbhum District. ! 

The Tibetan Mission— Ha« 4 Mission- i 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary — Mr. J. kelly, 
Dajeeling. 

The Indian Missionary Society of Tinne- 
VEULY (DORNAKAIi MISSION)— Opened in 1903, 
operates in the Warangal District of the Nizam’s 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes 
called Paliars in the British and Travaneore 
Hills. It is the missionary effort of the 
Christians of Tinnevelly living In India and 
overseas. There are now nearly 12,000 Telugu 
Christians in 150 villages and 410 Pallyar I 
Christians in the hills. The Society publishes 
monthly The Missionary Intelligencer containing 
information about the Society’s work in both 
the fields. 

Secretary— Mr. M. D. Thomas, b.a., l.t., ! 

Palamcottali. j 

The Mission to Lei>ers — Pounded in 1874, 
is an interdenominational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children working in 20 countries but ! 
largely in India, Burma, China, Korea and Japan, ! 
Its work in India is carried on through ; 
co-operatiou with 30 Missionary Societies, in 
India and Burma, alone the Mission now lias 36 ' 
Asylums of its own with upwards of 7,000 
inmates and is aiding or has some connection 
with work for lepers at 22 other places in India. 
Altogether in India and Burma over 9,000 lepers 
•e being helped. 

The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents. More than 800 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. I 

An important feature of the work of tho ; 
Mission is the measure of successful medical : ; 
treatment whereby early cases both adults ; 
and children are now benefiting. i 

Most of the Mission’s income is received from t; 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised f 
in India and Burma but the bulk of the money f 
expended by the Mission in India and Burma is 
received from Britain, although the provincial 
Governments give regular maintenance grants. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to I 
Lepers, of which Lady Brabourne, Lady Marjorie | 
Erskine, Lady Go wan, and Lady Hubback are | 
Vice-Presidents. | 

Eon. Treasurer '. — William McIntyre, Esq,, I 
c/o Macneill & Co., 2, Pnirlle Place, Calcutta, | 
Eon. Treasurer, Bombay : — B. C. Lowndes. * 
Esq., c/o Messrs. Killick, Nixon & Co., Bombay, j 
The General Secretary of the Mission is 1 
Mr. W. H. P. Anderson, 7, Bloomsbury Square. I 
London, W. C. 1. The Secretary for India is Mr, | 
A. Donald Miller, Purulia, Bihar. 


THE REGIONS BEYOND MISSIONARY UNION 
—An inter-denominational Society commenced 
work at Mothihari, Bihar, in 1900, and now 
occupies 6 stations and 9 out-stations in the 


ATJOn:— Has four missionaries ip India. They j Champaran and Sarah Districts, with a staff 
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of 30 European and 3 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys 1 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
industrial department, 1 M. E. School with 200 
pupils. Communicants number 138. 


The Raxadl Medical Mission, affiliated with 
the Regions Beyond Missionary Union, has 
1 Hospital at Itaxaul, Champaran District, with 
1 married European Doctor, 1 European Nursing- 
Sister, 1 European Lady Evangelist and 12 
Nepalese and Indian workers. 

Secretary — Dr. H. C. Duncan. 

The National Missionary Society of 
India — Established 1905, started, financed and 
managed by Indian Christians, has a staff of 28 
Missionaries and 166 helpers and voluntary 
workers; operates in Slontgomery District 
(the Punjab), Firozabad (U.P.), Haluaghat, 
Mymensingli District (Bengal), Jharsugiidah 
(B. & O.), Murwalii (C.P.), NorthKanara, Miraj- 
gaon (W. India), Parkal Taluk (Nizam’s Domi- 
nions), Tirupattur Talukas (N. Arcot). Thirty- 
four Elementary Schools with two Hostels for 
bovs and one for girls, one High School with 
hostel, one First Grade College with Hostel, 
one printing press, three dispensaries, two 
Hospitals and one Child Welfare Centre, 
Annual expenditure Rs. 40,500 excluding self- 
supporting institutions, The National Missionary 
Intelligencer (a monthly journal in English sold 
at Re. 1 per year post free), Deepekai (a monthly 
journal in Tamil and Kanarese) at 8 annas per 
year, post free. 

Address: — N. M. S. House, Royapettali, 
Madras. 

President: — The Rt. Rev. S.K. Tarafdar. 

General Secretary : — Thomas David, b.a., b.d., 
(ou study leave.) 

Acting General Secretary. — Mr. M. John, M. A. 

The Seventh-Day Adventist Mission.— 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work in India in 1893, and now employ a staff of I 
five hundred and seventy-seven workers, Euro- 
pean and Indian, including one hundred and 
seventy ordained and licensed ministers Evange- 
listic and educational work is conducted in sixteen 
vernaculars, beside work for English-speaking 
peoples in the large cities. For administrative 
purposes, there are five branch organizations 
located as follows : — 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Western 
India. (H. Christenson, Superintendent.) 
Office Address : Salisbury Park, Poona. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Burma. 
(J. O. Wilson, Superintendent.) Office i 
Address :. 30, Voyle Road, Rangoon Canton- 
ment, Rangoon. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission— -Northeast 
India. (F. II. Loasby, Superintendent.); 
Office Address : “Bargain”, Ranchi. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Northwest! 
India. (T. J. Michael, Superintendent.) 
Office Address : 12, Piraviraj Road, 

New Delhi. 
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Seventh-day Adventist Mission— South India. 
(E. M. Meleen, Superintendent.) Office 
Address : 9, Cunningham Road, Bangalore. 

The general headquarters for India and Burma 
is located at Salisbury Park, Poona. N. C. Wil- 
son, President ; A. E. Nelson, Secretary and 
Treasurer. (Office Address ; Post Box 15, Poona). 
On the same estate is an up-to-date publishing 
house devoted to the printing of health, temper- 
ance, evangelical and associated literature. 
(Address : Oriental Watchman Publishing 

House, Post Box 35, Poona). 

A large number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo- vernacular schools are conducted in 
different parts of the country ; and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorie, European education is 
provided, a regular high school course, with more 
advanced work for commercial and other special 
students, being available. In all the denomina- 
tional boarding schools increasing emphasis is 
being laid 'on vocational work, the students being 
required to share in the domestic work of the 
institution, and in many cases, to engage in some 
trades or other work. 

Eight physicians, one maternity worker 
(C.M.B.) and a number of qualified nurses are 
employed, regular medical work being conducted 
at thirty-two stations. 

The baptized membership (adult) is 5,500 
organized into 102 churches ; and in addition a 
substantial community of enquirers is receiving 
systematic instruction. 317 Sabbath Schools 
are conducted with an enrolled membership 
of about 10,399. 

The Bombay address is No. 9, Club Back 
Road, Byculla. 

THE AMERICAN MENNONITE MISSION,— 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces 
Mission staff numbers 35, Indian workers 55, 
Church members 1,400, adherents 717, Industrial 
Training institutions 2, Academy including High 
School, Normal School and Bible School — Anglo- 
Veracular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 11, 
Orphanages 2, Widows’ Home 1, Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Home 1, Home for un- 
tainted children of lepora 2, Leper Clinic 4. 

Secretary : J. D. Gratae r, Dbamtari, C. P. 

The GENERAL CONFERENCE— MENNONITE 
Mission — Started in 1901 in the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 22 ; Leper, Medical 
OrphaD, Zenana, Evangelistic, Educational 
and industrial work carried on. Secretary : 
Rev. P. W. Penner, Janjgir, C. P. 

The Kxtrkh and Central India Hill 
Mission. — Established 1890 in the C. P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 15, Indian workers 
20, Churches 8, Communicants 327) Christian 
Community 560 ; 2 Boarding Schools with 62 
boarders and 2 Elementary Schools. 

Secretary. — Rev. Carl Wyder, Ellichpur, Berar, 
O. P. 

The Ceylon aud India General Mission. — 
Established 1892, occupies stations in 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts, also in the United Provinces. 
Mission staff 33 ; Indian workers 61 ; Churches 
11; Communicants 854; Christian community 
2,404 ; Orphanages 4 ; Schools 4 ; Pupils 264. 
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’ At present 280 ai 
students, 21 Compel 
Dais and Midwives 
' Indigenous Dais. 

, During the past 
treated and 51,822 o 


, nf W11 The New Lady Willingdon Assembly Hail has 

At present the Mission staff . ,. t . been completed with the Library forming part 

missionaries and 48 Indian w 01 of it and meets a great need. A Deep X-Itav 

two elementary schools, one s at D bond, ii Therapy Machine has also been installed and 
i non? of' t he* s cliool s is ^ ! 20^cl lildre n . At Dim. id Hadium Treatment has also been started, 
there are two orphanages, one for boys and one Thk missionary Settlement for Univer- 
for girls. sity Women was founded in Bombay in 1890. 

The mission consists of two main stations, it s work is religious, social and educational, 
one at Dhond Poona District and another at The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
Orai United ’provinces, with two outstations students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
in the U P one in .lain un and the other in professional women. Classes tor educated girls 
"i ’ ' ■’ arc provided and teaching is also given in 

' , , rinfl {|JT pupils' homes. The .Settlement staff take part 

The work ol the mission is, chieuy. c.i r, r many o{ tbR organised activities for women’s 
orphan boys and girls and evangelistic vor worj£ j n tbe c .j t y > The Social Training Centre 
neglected villages. f or women is now an integral part, of the work of 

Itcv John E Norton, the son of the late tbe Settlement. The course, lasting a year, 
Ilev Albert Norton, is Director of the B. C. If. includes both theoretical and practical work. 
Mission, stationed at Dhos d, the headquarters Warden ; _ Miss r. Navalkar, B.A., Reynold’s 
ol the Mission. lload, Byculla, Bombay. 

Ladies’ Societies. the uamabai mukti mission (affiliated with 

Milton— the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
Zenana Bible and MedicalMissio. lg25 ) the well-known work of the late Pandita 
This is an inter-denominational society, b jr, r ! Ramabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 

headtiuarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, worki o DA an< j orphans, educating and fitting 

■ among women and girls m 5 Mhammto* earn their living. The Mission is 

Bombay Presidency, 7 m United worked on Indian lines and carried on by 

and 4 in the Punjab. There are jo Bur p ancl European workers. Evangelistic 

Missionary ladies on the staff and oO Asms nt i ^ Jg carr j ec j on in the surrounding villages 


neglected villages. 

Rev. John E. Norton, the i 
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Ml0 cmn the Christian ana missionary juuauuc au» 

Zenana Bible and Medical Missio. t he well-known work of the late P 

This is an inter-denommatioual society, wiinj i shelters about 600 deserted 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, : L In the I widows and orphans, educating and 


Missionary ladies on the stair ana ou n *T “urscs wor k is carried on in the surrounding villages 
5*a Si Ee d a ,o„. Pool, a Dl.IrtC. 

5 266 in-patients in the three hospitals supported Miss Eunice Wells, Secretary-Treasurer. 
by the Society (Nasik, Lucknow and Patna). 

There were 23,421 out-patients, 97,417 attend- Disciple Societies, 

auces at the Dispensaries. In their 30 

Schools were 2,375 pupils and ^ The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 

IS S Ssfosaft 


• Women’s Christian Medical College 7^ 4l rt re atments. 

we&js' usra w < 


taught. Total expenditure in muia *00,4 . missionaries, including missionaries’ wives, ‘ 

Em. Treasurer: Rev. E. S. Carr, m.a. and 209 Indian workers. There are 17 organ- ; 

„ ., , izecl churches with the membership of 2,524. 

President.— The Lady lyinnaird. There is a Christian community of 5,000. There 

Secretaries. — Rev. H. S. Gregory, m.a., Dr. e g hospitals and 6 dispensaries, in which : 
G, Orissa, Tay lor and Miss N . Lamport. 2,410 in-patients and 13,855 out-patients . 

WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN • Medical i ll^U^tre^ments . ^ Three boarding schools 1 

with which is incorporated ™e i Punjab W4,4i4^ &nd one {or boyS) with 

Medical School for Women.— In 1894 the , . J £or boys show 379 inmates. There | 

North India School of Medicine fpr . Christian R Loper Asylum with 120 inmates. A ■} 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to rp ubercu i os i s Sanatorium admitted 120 patients i 

give a Medical Education under Christian durin „ fcbe yeax . An Industrial School is j 

influences to Indian women. Doctor Ldn,h du ” ted at x> amo h in connection with j 
Brown, d.b.e., m.a., m.d.. was its bounder and oo . 4Qt) acre farm is used, for practical j 

Principal- The School vras Inter-denominational, , The Mission Press at Jubbulpore printed | 
and trained students for various Missionary ™ ‘ ear about 3,000,000 pages of Christian 
Societies. Literature. 2 Industrial Schools, 2 High 

1,10011,100410,1 With sS£ aWer \nstrS j 
■ In 43 years 333 medical students, qualified as The Australkin Brand h has 3 Miss mn Stat ions 

of u.p. | 
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anti Falamau District in Orissa. These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasurer: W. 13. Alexander, 
Jublnilpore, C. P. 

Inter -denominational Missions. 

“ The Central Asian Mission. Founded 
18115. Head Office, 53, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.l ; base on the N. W. Frontier at Mardan ; 
advance stations at Malakand Pass, C’hakdara 
Baramula, Bandapur, Gurez, Kargil, Sliigra 
and Khnpalu. Protestant, Evangelical, un- 
. denominational. Ten European Missionaries. 


The F RLE N US’S ERVI OE C o itn c it, . — The Friends’ 
Service Council works in live stations of the 
lioshancabad District and in two stations in 
Central India. j 

The Church, which is composed of 0 Monthly j 
Meetings unit ed in the Mid-India Yearly Meeting, 
is largely organised ou the lines of the Society 
of Friends in England. 

.There are 13 missionaries, 11 on the field 
and 2 on furlough also 3 retired missionaries 
living in the district. 


Lutheran Societies. 

Tiie India Mission op the United 
Lutheran Ciujkch in America.— Commonly 
known as the United Lutheran Church Mission. 
Now working in close co-ordination with the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, which 
was organized in 1027. The mission and Church 
together carry on work in East Godavari, West 
, Godavari, Guntur, Nelloreand Knrnool Districts. 

[ Foreign staff on the field in October 1035, 71 ; 

1 Indian r.tuff of all grades, 2,093 ; Baptised mem- 
bership. 1.08,013; Schools, 1,048; pupils. 42,230 
There area Fir-t Grade College, with three year 
post-graduate department of theology, three High 
Schools for boys, one High School for girls, one 
Normal Training School for Masters and one for 
Mistresses, a Theological Seminary, an Agricul- 
i tural School, six Hospitals, a School for the 
! Blind, a Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and a 
Printing Press. 

President, of the U. L. C. Mission: Dr. F. 
L. Coleman Rajuhmundry, East. Godavari 
District. 

President of Andhra limnijdund Lutheran 
Church : Dr. TO. Nemloerffer, ltujuhmiindry, East. 
Godavari District. 


The principal activities are a general hospital 
with- dispensary and nurses’ training depart- 
ment, a Primary School and an Anglo-Vernacu- 
lar Middle school at Itarsi. A Boarding school 
for girls with. Primary and Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle Departments at Soliagpur. A Home 
for older girls in Soliagpur where toys are made 
for sale. A Boys’ Hostel at Hosbangabad for 
boys attending Primary, Middle and High 
schools there. Two villages in the Seoul Tahsil 
of the Hoslmngabad district in one of which, 
Mukoriyn, there is a dispensary and a Primary 
School. 

An Ashram is maintained near Hosangabad, 
where village problems are studied, and work 
of an educational and social nature is carried 
on. Wardens, Banjit and Doris Clietsingh. 

There is also a Weavers Colony at Kliera, 
Itarsi, where hand loom cloth Is made. 

There are 185 members and 1,400 adherents. 
Mission Secretary: Mr. Geoffrey IV. Maw, 
Itarsi C.P. ; Church Secretary: Dlian Singh, 
Soliagpur, C.P. 


The Evangelical National Missionary 
Society op Stockholm. Sweden. — A Church 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1850. occupies the 
Districts of Saugor, Betid, and Chhindwara in 
the Central Provinces. 

There are about, 3,000 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
j Provinces. The European and Indian staff 
numbers 31 and ISO respectively. There is a 
training school for Indian workers and 24 Pri- 
mary and Anglo-Vernacular Schools with 1,400 
Children in attendance. 38 Sundav Schools 
with 721 Christian and 1,143 non-Christian 
attending. 0 Dispensaries with 26,300 
patients during 1936. 4 Workshops. One 

Women’s Industrial School. One Widows’ Home 
with 84 Women. 6 Orphanages with 185 boys 
and 202 girls. One Boarding School for boys 
and one for girls. Three Farms where Modern 
Village Uplift is attempted. 

Secretary — Rev. It. Aspluml, Chhindwara. 
C. P. 


The American Friends’ Mission. — With 
Missionaries is working in Bundelkhand, with 
Hospital for Women and Children at Chhatarpur, 
with Boys’ school at TTarpalpur, Orphanage, 
evangelistic, industrial and school work at 
Nowgong. 

Superintendent: Be v. Everett L. Cattell, 

Nowgong, CM. 

The Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India- 
lion. Secretary : Kev. L. P. Sheath, 11, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— O ccupy 46 stations! 
in the (J. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda-; 
vari, Delta, Kanarese. Tinnevelly, Malabar] 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts. They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

" 15 


The Based Evangelic Mission with its 
headquarters iu Mangalore, South Kanara, 
was founded in 1834 and is at present carrying 
on the work in the whole field occupied before 
the war with the exception of North Kanara 
and the Nilgais. It has at the beginning 
of 1937, 28 chief stations and 84 out-statioiis 
with a total missionary staff of 58 European 
and about 900 Indian Workers. The mem- 
bership of the churches is 25,380. Educa- 
tional work embraces 109 schools, among 
Which a Theological Seminary, a second grade 
college and 7 high schools. The total .number 
of scholars Is 18,172. Medical work is done at 
Betgeri-Gadag, Southern Mahratta, Country, 
where a hospital for men and women and fit 
Udipi, South Kanara, where a hospital for 
women and children is maintained. The Mission 
I maintains a Home Industrial Department 
I for women’s work. There is also connect cd 
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with tin; Mission a largo Publishing Depart- 
ment with a Book Shop anil a Printing 
Press with about 150 workers at Mangalore, 
S. kanam, it is doing work in English and 
in a number of Indian languages. 

President and Secretary: — Rev. A. Streckeisen, 
Nettur, Tellicherry, Malabar. 

The Church of Swedes Mission was founded 
in 1874. It operates in the Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Ramnad Districts. 
In conjunction with the Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission (L.E.L.M.) it co-operate- with 
the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
The O. S. M. maintains a general and eye 
hospital at Tirupattur, an eye hospital 
at Coimbatore, High Schools for boys at 
Madura and Pudukotah, a High School for girls 
at Tan j ore and various Primary Schools. 

The European staff is 41 ; School Teaching 
stall' 160 ; Schools 30 ; Pupils, hoys 2,001 and 
girls 1,142. 

President : — Olofa Johansson, c.s.w.m., Arasa- 
rudi, Madura. 

Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission-.— 
European staff 23 ; Schools 11 ; Teaching staff 
101 ; Pupils, boys 1,519 and girls 034. 

President The Rev. P. Gabler, Eie.D., 

“ Trnnquehar House”, Trichinopoly. 

TAMIL EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH.— 
Organised Churches 48 ; Ordained Indian 
Ministers 38; other Indian workers 128; 
Baptised membership 34,472; Schools 254; 
Teaching staff 718 ; Pupils, 12,733 boys and 
4,612 girls. 

President Rt. Rev. J. Saudegren, M. A., 
D.D., L.N.O., Bishop of Tranqucbar, Trielu- 
nopoly, 

BIissouri Evangelical Lutheran India 
Mission, (m.e.l.i.m.). — Is located in North 
Arcot (Am bur, Vaniyambadi), Salem (Krislma- 
giri), Tanjore (Tanjore, Nagapatam), Madura 
(Madura), llamnad (Virudnnagar), Tlnnevelly 
(Vullioor, Vadakagulam), Districts, in Mysore 
(Kolar Gold Fields, Bangalore) and in Travan- 
core (Nagercoil, Trivandrum, Parasala, Neyyat- 
tinkara, Nedumangad, Nilamail, Alleppey). 

There are 50 missionaries (of whom 13 are on 
furlough), 1 American teacher in charge of a 
school and hoarding home for children of mis- 
sionaries (in Kodaikanal), 1 male doctor (Indian), 
four training institutions for teachers, 2 for 
catechists, 1 theological seminary for training 
pastors, 3 high schools, 1 hospital with 20 beds. 

Statistics, November 1934 : Souls, 10,081 ; 
baptized, 10,407 ; catechumens, 2,021 ; ad- 
herents. 3,654; native pastors, 4; evangelists. 
19; catlieehists, 82; teachers belonging to the 
M.E.L.I.M., 166; other teachers, 28; boarding 
houses, 10. 

The General Secretary : The Rev. E. H. Mein- 1 
zen, Vadakangulam, Tlnnevelly District, South 
India. 

The Danish Missionary Society, estab- 
lished 1864 in South Arcot, working there and in 
North Arcot, on the Sbervaroi Hills, in Madras 
and iu Orissa lias a total staff of 359 Indian 
and 51 European workers, communicants, 3,1 36, 


Christian Community 7,510, one High School 
one Secondary school, one Bible School for 
Women, three Boarding Schools, three Industrial 
Schools, one hostel, 82 Elementary Schools, and 
two Hospitals; total scholars 5,873. 

President . — The Rev. 0. Bindslev, Belli hup. 
pam. 

Treasurer . — The Rev. K, Heiderg, 38, Broad- 
way, G. T., Madras. 

The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches (formerly known as the Indian 
Home Mission to the Santals)— Founded in 
1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Birbluini. 
Murshidabad, Malda, Rajshahi, Dinajpur and’ 
Goalpara. Work is principally among the 
Santals but also among Bengalis and the Mech 
people (Boro). Mission staff numbers 33 of 
whom 2 medical missionaries. Indian pastors 31, 
other Indian workers 500, Christian community 
in organized congregations 21,441. 0 boarding 
schools with 000 pupils, 130 elementary schools 
with 2,300 pupils, 1 industrial school with 00 
pupils, 1 printing press, 1 orphanage with 30 
orphans, 2 hospitals, 4 dispensaries, 1 leper 
colony with 300 lepers, 1 tea garden. Acting 
Secretary : Rev. It. Roscnlund, Dumka, Santal 
Parganas. 


Methodist Church. 

The Methodist Missionary Society com. 
menced work in India, in 1817. The Mission 
in India apart from Ceylon is organised into 
7 Districts with their separate District Synods 
working under 2 Provincial Synods. In con- 
nection with these Synods there is a large English 
work with 22 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military and English work. 

The Districts occupied include 148 Circuits 
in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, Punjab. 
North West Frontier Provinces, Baluchistan, 
Central Provinces, United Provinces and Nizam’s 
Dominions. The European staff numbers' 
218 with 73 Indian ministers and 1,002 Catechists, 
There are 413 Churches with a Christian com- 
munity of 122,986 and 33,556 Communicants. 
There are a number of Circuits with their 
Churches thoroughly organised and self sup- 
porting. Educational work comprises 3 Chris- 
tian Colleges with 89 teachers and 1,763 students; 
5 Theological Institutes with 42 teachers and 
373 students ; 11 High Schools with 230 teachers 
and 5,047 students, 6 Industrial Institutes with 
25 teachers and 242 students, 7 Boarding Schools 
with 116 teachers and 1,648 scholars, 1,233 
Elementary Schools with 2,312 teachers and 
41,831 scholars. 

Medical work is represented by 17 Medical 
Institutions with 3 European and 12 Indian 
doctors, 3,377 In-patients and 51,137 Out- 
patients. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is the orga- 
nization in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival In England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began its work in India in 1856, at first confining 
I its activities to what is now the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spread until the 
1 outposts of its work were found in Baluchistan 
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Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippine Islands. In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan into what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division. 
Within tills present field the Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of 525,668. 

The major task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has been largely among that class. As a matteT 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
came from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 

The educational work of the Church is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,100 
schools of all grades, including three colleges, 
twenty-two high schools, and numerous normal 
training and ’ theological institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
10 , 000 . 

Special cifort is made for the instruction and 
development of the voting people of the Church, 
there now being 336 chapters of the Epwort.h 
League with 13,394 enrolled members, and 4,021 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment, 
of 139.422. 

The publishing interests of the Church are 
represented by the Lucknow Publishing House 
at Lucknow’ doing work in English, Urdu, 
Hindi and other Vernaculars. The periodicals 
issued cover the interests of both the evange- 
listic and the educational field, the Indian 
Witness, the Junior Methodist and Christian 
Education being in English, while the 
Kaukah-i-Hind, and other periodicals are 
issued in several of the vernaculars. 

The governing body of the Church Is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the eleven conferences now existing 
in India are represented by twenty-four dele- 
gates. The policy of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under the 


general governing body, there at present being 
bnt about two hundred American men 
and women as compared to 600 ordained and 
4,000 unordained Indian and Burmese workers. 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are many Indians. Tim work 
is supervised by three Bishops resident as 
follows : — 

Bishop Brenton Thoburn Bartley, SLA. , LL. 
D.. Delhi ; Bishop Jashwant Ro.i Chitamb.r. 
B.D., LL.D., .Tuhbulpore ; Bishop J. SVaskoni 
Picket, M.A., D.D., Bombay. The governing 
body in India is the Central Conference, which 
meets quadrennially under the Chairmanship of 
the three Bishops. 

The American Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sion— -Sanjan, 'i'hana District Headquarters. 
Stations with Missionaries, Dnndi-Maroli, vut 
Nargole, and Sanjan District Tbaua. Vapi and 
Pa rdi District Surat. Nine Missionaries on the 
field, four main stations, two Boarding schools 
one industrial school, one Bible school, four 
village schools, one village farm project. 
Chairman of Field Committee. — Rev. Alton 13. 
Liddick, Sanjan, Tliana District. 

The Methodist Protestant Mission began 
work in India in 1919, has a staff of four mission- 
aries. The work is confined to Dhulia Tahika, 
with one Main station, Dhulia. There are 
two hostels for orphan children, evangelistic 
work and a hospital. Secretary: Dr. Edith 
Lacy, Dlmlia, West Khandesli. 

The Free Methodist Mission of North 
America — EstablishedatYeotmal, 1893, operates 
in Berar with as. staff of 11 Missionaries and 40 
Indian workers. Organised churches 6, 1 Theo- 
logical school Girls’ Boarding School, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle school, 8 Elementary 
Schools, 1 Dispensary and 5 centres for Clinical 
and village health work. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker ; and was for many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
in India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into 6 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander ; and one smaller Command, 


with Headquarters at 


Northerii Territory.— The area in this Ter- 
ritory is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces, The Territory is 
controlled from Lahore. 


in the Punjab and the U. P. 

A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of “ Criminal Tribes ” are. under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 
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l'Hitl colon v 2.000 acres in extent is in exis- 
tence in the Multan District, where a popula- 
tion ot 1,800 lias been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other in 
he United Provinces; and also in one dis- 

Othor institutions include, Day and Hoarding 
Schools. Agricultural Colonies Soldiers, and 
Civilians Hostel, Delhi. 

Villaac centres at which the S. A. 

Works 2,0-11 

Officers and Employees 598 

Social Institutions •> 

Territorial Headquarters-- Ferozepnr Hoad, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander — Colonel W. D.Pennick. 

Western Territory— The Western Territory 
comprises Bombay, Gujarat, Punch Mahals 
and the Maharastra. 

Territorial Headquarters— The Salvation Army. 
Holland Bond, Byculla, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander — Bt. -Commissioner 
H. B. Collcdffe (Prakram Singh). 

Chief Secretary — Brigadier Stephen J. Seager 
(Hiinniat Singh). 

Corp, 287; Outposts 4S5; Societies 473; 
Social Institutions 10. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic operations 
there are estahlislic.il a largo General Hospital— 
Emery Memorial, Anand— and several Dispen-, 
saries ; 220 Dav Schools ; 4 Boarding Schools ; I 
a Home for .Juvenile Criminals ; Industrial and 
Rescue Home for Women ; conditionally 
Released Prisoners' Home ; the management of 
the Bombay Helpless Beggars' Camp ; Weaving 
Schools, Factory for the making of Weaving, 
Warping and Reeling Machines, and a Land 
Colony having a population of about 375 
Salvationists. 

Madras and Telugu Territory. — This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Ncllore, Guntur, Ivist.na 
and West Godavari Districts of the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency. 

There are the following agencies at work, viz., 
places in which work is systematically done, 
both evangelical and education and social : — 
303 Corps and Outposts; 132 village primary 
schools; 1 Criminal Tribes Settlement ; 2 
institutions for the training of Officers ; 1 Leper 
Colony at Bapatla with 250 inmates. 1 Hospital 
for women and children at Nidrobrulu, Guntur 
District, a Women’s Industrial Home in Madras; 
a Boarding Schools for girls, and another 
for hoys of the Salvation Army. 


Territorial Commander — Brigadier Maslin. 

Chief Secretary : Brigadier Edward Walker. 

Southern India Territory. 

From Cape Comorin, the extreme southern 
tip of India, 300 miles up the East coast and 
400 miles up the West Coast and across from 
these points, following the Southern hotmdarv 
of the States of Mysore all within that area 
forms the Southern India Territory where 
two of the major Dravadian languages of South 
India Tamil ain.1 Malayan), are spoken. 

The West Coast country is a watered garden of 
luxuriant fertility. Here for the last fiftv years 
the Army has found a fertile soil of human life, 
with great needs and opportunity for sowing the 
good seed of the world of Life, which has brought, 
forth wonderful harvests. On the other side 
of the hills the country may lie drier, but hero, 
too, The Army is marching forward. 

The * Depressed Classes ' have become a 
byword in India, spoken lightly by many, who 
refer to the serf, the labourer, the man with a 
mattock spade, and hoe. Up and dowii Tra van- 
core one is impressed with the levelled valleys 
of green rice cultivation — the labour of slaves, 
men bound from one generation to another, 
kept on the border line of starvation, hopelessly 
involved in debt. These are the poor to whom 
The Army’s Gospel lias been preached who hare 
opened their hearts and received its message. 
Over 73,000 are inscribed on our Rolls. 

In hundreds of communities the people gather 
once a week at, the market,, to sell their small 
products and buy weekly provisions, These 
market days offer The Sal vation Army an oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming the message of Salvation 
' i thousands of people of all classes. 

Medical work is a strong feature of activity in 
the Territory. The Catherine Booth Hospital 
is a great centre of healing, whose many branches' 
minister to the needs of thousands of people. 

The Salvation Army takes care on behalf of 
the Cochin Government, of the Lepers of that 
State. The Evangeline Booth Leper Colony in 
North Travancore is one of the newest Institu- 
tions, reaching out a helping hand to these poor 
and stricken people. 

Primary education and instruction in indus- 
trial handwork are given in more than 200 
centres. 

Statistics: — Officers, 1,140 ; Employees, 187 ; 
Corps, 611 ; Outposts and Societies, 809 : 
Schools, 222; Hospitals, !) ; Institutions, 7. 

Territorial Headquarters : — S. A. Kura van- 
conain, Trivandrum, Travancore State. 


Chief Secretary ■' — Lieut. Colonel. A. J, Ifeden, 
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The indigenous law o£ India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to malce their law public and territorial, 
ami on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to ‘Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the' 
Shastras aud the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of! 
1829; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1850 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated. 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as “hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1800. 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
■ law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
" The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Cviil Procedure. The Indian, 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure { 


1898, These Codes as amended from time to 
time arc now in force. The >var« between 1870 
1885 saw a great deal of legislative activity 

British India, and important branches of the 
.. • like Evidence, Contract. Tranter ( f Pro- 

perty, Trusts, Negotiable Instruments,, etc.,' 
were codified in the form of Acts of the India.. 
Legislature applicable to the whole of British 
India. These.', amended from time to time and 
supplemented by rules derived from English 
decisions, constitute the bulk of the law 
I ad ministered in British India. 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.C.S., to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1804 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, Increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
[machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both eases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided “ to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over Europea u 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
Iibert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Straehey (“India”). “The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884; 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European Britisii subjects charged 
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ami the Punjab superseding 
; and Sudde.r Courts. .More 
lrts have been constituted for- 
judges 


ire appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, oue- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for persons who have held cer- 
tain ".Judicial Offices in India or lawyers qualified 
in India This fixed proportion of Barrister and 
Civilian' judges has now been aboiislied by 
Government "of India Act 1035. Trial by jury 
i- the rule in original criminal cases before the 
High Courts, but juries are never employed 
iu civil suits in India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not fromParlia- 1 
ment. In Simlli, N. W. P. Province and the 
Central Provinces and Berar the principal legal 
tribunal is known as the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner. Quite recently the Secretary 
of state for India has approved the proposal 
for the establishment of a High Court in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Sindh; and 
a .High Court has since January 1930 been 
established at Nagpur. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over ail j 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly .lent to then! at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
some before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner! 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province., outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistants if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three! 
classes with descending powers. Provision ! 
Is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches ot 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the lens important cases. 
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Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
But there is no Court of Criminal Appeal, and 
as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Jurisdict ion as a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, there is no adequate 
machinery for appeal or revision available to 
persons convicted of serious and even capital 
offences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
their original or appellate Criminal Jurisdictions. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Goveruor-General-in-Couucii and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution* and jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district r as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction, 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsilfs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Its. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, wiierc the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1900. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates aiid police officers 
unaided by jurore. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners iu India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court; 
Vakils aud Attorneys (Solicitors) ot Hjgii Courts 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original Ride of the Bombay 
and Calcutta High Courts. Pleaders practise 
in the subordinate courts in accordance with 
rules framed by the High Courts. The Bar 
Councils Act of 1920 aims at abolishing the 
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is unities of practit-imiris, and tinder it. each 
e .i I iglt Courts maintains ;i roil of advo- 
ciititlcd to practice within its jurisdiction. 


cate and a Junior Government Advocate; and 
Burma a Government Advocate, besides a 
Secretary to the Local Legislative Council. 
Under the Government of India Act 1935 it j,’ 
proposed to appoint an Advocate-General for 


The Government of India has Its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Council. 
All Government measures are drafted in this 
department. Outside the Council the prin- 
cipal law oliieer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the j 
local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of tire Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 1 
and ti»e Government Solicitor. There are 
Advocates-General appointed by the Crown and 
Government Solicitors for Bombay and Madras, 
and in Bombay there .Is attached to the 
Secretariat a Legal llemembranccr and an 
Assistant Legal Itemembrancer, drawn from the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Sendee. 
The Government of Bengal consults the Bengal 
Advocate-General, the Standing Counsel and 
the Government Solicitor, and has besides a 
Legal Itemembrancer (a Civil Servaut) and a 
Deputy Legal Itemembrancer (a practising 
barrister) ; the United Provinces are equipped 
with a civilian Legal Remembrancer and pro- 
fessional lawyers as Government Advocate and 
Assistant Government Advocate; the Punjab 
has a Legal Remembrancer, Government Ad vo- 


appointed, and lie will be the principal law. 
oliieer of the Federal Government. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They 'are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the Court. 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in seven series— Calcutta, Madras, Bombay 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
under the authority of the Governor- 
General-in-Couneil. They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular Huh 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1374-1893. The other Provinces and states 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Derbyshire, The Hon’blo Sir Harold, Kt., K.c., m.c., C 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Costello, The Hon'blc Mr. Justice Leonard Wilfred James. 1 
Kt... M.A., ix.lt., Barrister-nt-I.nw. 

Lorfc-Williams, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Jolin.Kt,, K.c.. . 

Jack, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Robert Ernest, i.o.s. 

Ghose, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sarnt Kumar, M.A., 

Panckrhlge, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Hugh Raliere, 
Harris! ef-at-Law. 

Patterson, The Hon’ble Mr. Just ice David C'iarke, i.o.s.. 

Ameer All, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Toriek, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Ghosli, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Maliim Chandra, m.a.. 
i.o.s., Barrister-at-Law. 

Bartley, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice Charles, i.o.s., 
Barrister-nt-I.nw. 

McNair, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice George Douglas, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

All, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Syed Kasim .. 

Henderson, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Allen Gerald 

Siit.ar, The Hon’ble Air. Justice Roopendra Coomar . . 

K lumd kar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N.A.. Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Mookerjee, The Hon’ble Air. Justice Bijan Kumar, 
m.a., n.L. 

Biswas, The Hon’ble Air. Justice Chnnicliandra,M.A.,B.i,. 

Edgley, The Hon ’ble Air. Justice George Armstrong, i.o.s. 

Sir Asoke Kumar Roy, Kt., Barrister-at-Lnw .. . . . 

Bose, S. AL, Barrister-at-Law i 

Basil, A. K„ Barrister-at-Law I 

.Morgan, H. Carey .. .. .. .. . ( 

Roxburgh, Air. T. J. Y„ o.i.E., i.o.s. .. .. ! 


Advocate-General, 

St anding-Counsel. 

Government-Counsel. 

Government-Solicitor. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer for 
Legal Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to Government, 
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fihattacharji, Dcbendra Narnyan, Advocate 
Basak, Dr. Sarafc Chandra . . 

Mukharji, Vrabodh Gopal, Rai Bahadur . . 
Sen, Binod Chandra . . . . . . 

Mifera, Sarat Kumar 


’oliet, A. I 


Gliatak, N., Barrister >at'I< 
Banarji, Saehindra Nath 
Ghosh, J. JL, Barrister-at-Law 
Ultra, Kauai Lai 
Palsott, F 


BENGAL JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT — I'nntil. 

Deputy Superintendent and Remem- 
branccrof Legal Affairs (High Court ) 
Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor in the Courts of the 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta. 
Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 
Editor of Law 'Reports. 

Registrar (Original Side). 

Master and Official Referee. 

Assistant Master and Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Secretary to the Hon’ble Chief Justice 
. a !“, l 1 '?.' V k ' rk ’ ihicrec Department. 
Assistant Registrar. 


Ahmad, O. U., M.A. (Cal.), (Bel.), Barrister-at-La> 

Das-Gupta, Maimiatlia Blmsan, M.A., b.T,. 

Gliatak, Niroj Nath, Barrister-at-Law 

Banarji, S. K. (Att.ornoy-at-Law) 

Butt, Krishna Lall . . . , 

Jlitra Bhupendra Nath 

Moses, 0., Barrister-at-Law 

Lodge, Ronald Francis, i.e.s 


D'Abreu, P. A 

Badr-ml-Din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, b.a. 

Basu, Rai Sahib Anukul Chandra 
Ghosh, B1 bus ehandra 
Basu, Indu Blmsan (on probation) 

Morgan, 0, Carey 
C. T. Moore, Barrister-at-Law 
Meyer, S. C. H., Barrister-at-Law 
Mukharji, Kanti Chandra (Advocate) 

Bombay Judicial Department. 

Beaumont, The Hon’ble Sir J. W. F., k.o., m.a , Chief Justice. 

(Cantab.) 1 

Blackwell. The Honb’le Mr. Justice Cecil Patrick, TCt.. Puisne Judge. 

h.b.h., Bar-at-Law. 1 

11 ingnekar, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Sajbha Shankar, 

B,A„l,r„B„ Bar-at-Law. 

Bf'wnflehLThc Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. S., b.a., Bar-at- 

W Bw ’-it ’*1 aw H ° n ' ble Mr * Justice Bomanji Jamshedji, 

Kania, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harilal Jeldsondas, 
tikis., Advocate (O.S.). 

Divatia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harsidhbhai Vajubhai, 
sf.A., r,r,.B. I 

Wadia, The^Hon’bie Mr. Justice Navroji Jehangir, Bar-at- 

Macklin, The Hon. Mr. Justice A. S. R., i.o.s. . . 

Wasudey, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. B.,M, .. 

Lngaieer. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. P., il.B., Advocate 


I)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions, 
Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Jurisdiction. 

Deputy Registrar. 

First Assistant Registrar. 

Second Assistant Registrar, 

Third Assistant Registrar. 

Fourth Assistant Registrar. 
Administrator-General ami 


Deputy Administrator-General a 
cial Trustee. 

Official Assignee. 

Official Receiver. 


Official 
1 CUB- 


_■ (O.S.) 

bomjee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M.A., Bar-at-Law 
Sen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K.O .,- 1 a s. 

Setalvad M.C., b.a., t,t,.b„ Advocate (O.S.) " 

Dhurandhar, J, R o.b.e Tih b v ■ 


(Offg.Addl. Judges.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Advocate General. 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
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Eastlcy, 


L,nrs and the Administration of >smv. 


BOMBAY JUDK'l AL DEPARTMENT- 




Solicitor and Public 


M. 


Vftldli <T. H. , Bar-at-Law .. 

O’Gorman. G. C. f iffir-at-I ,aw . . 

Bilimom, R. 

Abuvala, K. B., T*r*.n. • • • ’ - ’ 

:: 

Rodrigues, Leo. W,b., Advocate (O.h.) •• *■ 

S’ Baimdn;' Ranchhodblmi BlmibnbbaL M.J 

K S« M».» «— * »•«-«-*• "***"• 

:: ~ 

Si»io W, s'.v.. L.. ; ; 

Cleur Brown, O. S., Bar-.it-uiu .. 

Tahir AH Patch!, i.Ti.n. •• 

Majumdar, .T. H., Bar-at-Law •• ” 

Malnideva, G. 0., u-.m., A-lvocato (O.fe.). • • • 

Kirtlkar, A. II.- t<Tj.o., Bar-at-Law •• •• 

Avvar, A. B. N. " . 

Dakar, K. IC., u,.n.. Advocate (0.8.) •• 

Daji, K. N. • • • ’ 

Ohitre, B. A., Bar-at-Law . . 

Rowjftc, Mftliomcdblioy Ibrahim .. •• 

Nemaxic, M. K. •• " 

Constantino, G. B., i.o.s. ■ • 

Eao, M. G., m.a., iA.n. .... 


I Government 
seeutor. 

• • j Clerk of the Crown. 

.. I 1 :, liter. Indian Law Reports. 

. • I Official Assignee. 

' Deputy Official Assignee. 

1st Assistant to Official Assignee 1 , 

•2nd Assistant to Official Assignee, 
Government Pleader, Bombay. 
Administrator General and Official 
Trustee. 

iegistrar of Joint Stoci. Companies. 
Protlionotarv and Senior Master. 

I Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Account s and 
Local Investigator. 

Master and Assistant Protlionotarv. 
Taxing Master. 

Insolvency Registrar. 

Assistant Taxing Master. 

,’irst Assistant Master. 

1 2nd Assistant Master. 

3rd Assistant Master. 

Associate. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Sheriff. 

. | Deputy Sheriff. 

. I Registrar, High Court, Appellate Side, 
Deputy Registrar and Scaler, Appellate 
Side, and Secret ary to Rule Committee. 
. . I Assistant Registrar. 


Athalye, K. A„ B.A., IJ- B - . ■ • 

COURT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OP SIND. 




Davis, G., Bar-at-Law, i.o.s. 
Rupehaml Bilaram, b,a.,lb.b. 
Mehta, Dadiba, Ci, M-.A., tj„b. 
Haveliwala, M. A., Bar-at-Law 

Lobo, C. M„ b.a., ix.n. 

LpbO, C. M„ B.A., LL.B. 

Punwani, Partabrai D. 
Punwani, Partabrai P. 


Judicial Commit sioucr of Sind, 
i Judge of the Court of the. Judicial 
Commissioner of Sind. (On leave). 


Advocate General, Sind. (On deputation 
as Judge of the Court of Judicial 
Commissioner of Sind. (Officiating). 
Officiating Advocate General, Sind. 

, Government Pleader and Public Prose- 
cutor, Karachi, 


COURT RECEIVER AND LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISTANTS. 


Taleyarkhan, Iv. 51., Bar-at-Law . . 
Appabhai, G. Desai, liar-at-T.aw . . 
Engineer, S. E., b.a., t,t,.b. . . 
Banaji, D, It., B.A., LL.B. 


. . court Receiver and Liquidator. 

. . First Assistant to the Court Receiver. 
. . Second Assistant to do. 

, Tffi.nl Assistant to , / do. 1 
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Madras Judicial Department. 

. I Chief Justice. 


U.A., ILL. 


The Hou’ble Mr. 


i M., Jit., 
Justice 


Madhavan Hair, 

Bar-, 'it, -Law. 

Viirada Acluiriyar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S.. II 
Bahadur. 

linen. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S.. I.C.S 

V. Mockctt, The Ilon’ble Mr. Justice 
Pandrang Row, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V., i.e.s. 

Kinji, Tlie Hou’ble Mr. Justice A. J., i.C.s. 

Wadsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S.. i.e.s. (on lea\ 
Ycnkataramana Kao Nayudu, The Hou’ble Mr. Just 
p.. Kao Bahadur. 

Lakshmana Kao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice IC. P., Diw 
Bahadur. 

Gentle, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice P. W., Bar-.at-Li.v 
Stodart, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, J. 0.. I.C.s. 

Rahman, Kt„ The ilon’ble Justice Hr. Abdur, Klian 
Baliailut. 

Officiating. 

ilorwiil, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice L. 0., I.e.s. 

Small. H. M. on leave for 4 months from 1-1-3S and 
Mr. W. ii. Soil Acting. 

Krishuuswamy Ayyangar, 1C. S. . . 

Cliowdary, V. V 

V. L. Et, biraj, Bar-ut-Law 
Aingar, It. S., Bar*at-I,aw . . 

Rajagopalan, G., B.A., m.l 

Yiswanatha Ayyar, A. S„ B.A., b.l. 

•Seslia Ayengar, IC. V. 

(1. A. Natesan, Kao Bahadur 

Anauf arainan, T. S 

Appa Itao, D„ Bar-at-Law 
Satyamurti Aiyar, It., m.a., m.l. . . 

Sankarauarayana, B. C., m.a., l.t.n., Bar 
Uanapatbi, 1C. N., Bar-at-Law 
Jayaram Ayyar, It., m.a., b.l. 

Srinivasa Ayyar, B.A., b.l 

1C. C. Nambiyar, b.a., b.l., Bar-at-Law 


Government Solicitor. 

Government Pleader. 

Law lleporter. 

Public Prosecutor. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports Madra 
Law Keportcr. 

Do. 

Secretary, Kule Committee, 

Sheriff of Madras. 

Crown Prosecutor. 

Registrar, High Court. 

Master, High Court. • 

Deputy Registrar, Appellate Side. 
Official Referee. 

1st Assistant Registrar, Original Side, 
and Clerk of the Crown. 

1st Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side, 
-lid Assistant Registrar, Original Side, 


Assam Judicial Department. 

..| Secretary to 


Younie, J., i.e.s. 
Stork, H, C„ i.e.s. 
IJaiuir.II, H., i.e.s. 
Barua, I. P. 


merit, Legislative 
Department, and Secretary, to the 
Assam Legislative Council, Super- 
intendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, Administrator-General 
and Official Trustee, Assam. 

District and Sessions Judge, Syilict and 
Cueliar. 

Judge, A.V.D. 

Offg. Additional Di-t. Judge, Sylhet 
and Cadiar. 

Offg. Additional District aim Sessions 
Judge, Assam Valley Districts. 
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Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


all. The Hon’ble Mr. Just ice Saiyid, 1 
Rawja Muhammad Jsur, Kt., c.n.i:.. ] 
hadur. 

s. The Hon’ bio Mr. Justice John IT; 


Ilam Prashad Ghoshal 
Mauiavi Khaiil-ur-Rahmau 
Rudra Prasanna Misra, n.L. 


Brown. 1C. C., i.s.o 

Bakiev Balmy, m.a„ b.l. . . 
Saiyid Jailar Imam, Bar-at-Law 
Sinha Blnrvaneshwar I’rashad 


Assistant Registrar. Orissa Circuit ( 
Teinportiry Additional Mansi 
Cuttack, in addition to his own d 
Commissioner of Oaths and Allidav 
Advocate General. 

Assistant Government Advocate. 
Government Pleader. 


Burma Judicial Department. 

Roberts, Tho Hon’ble Sir Ernest Handforth Goodman, i Chief Justice, Rangoon. 
Bar-at-Law. 

Bn, The Hon’ble Sir Mya, Bar-at-Law. Judge. (On leave). 

Baguley, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice John Minty, Bar-at- Do, Rangoon. 


Mosely, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. G., I.c.s Do. 

U, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ba, Bar-at-Law .. .. Do. 

Duukley, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. I?., Bar-at-Law, Do. 
i.c.s. 

Hackney, Tire Hon’ble Mr. Justice Herbert Hoddy, i.c.s. Do. 
Braund The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Henry Benedict Lintli- Do. 


Shaw, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Joseph, Bar -at -Lav 
Having, U. Thein, M.A., H.B., Bar-at-Law 
Lambert, E. W., Bar-at-Law 
Byu, U Tun, Bar-at-Law .. 

Pe, U On., Bar-at-Law .. 


.Administrator- 
Trustee, Bin 
and Receive 
(Officiating.) 


encral and Official 
ia, and Official Assignee 
High Court, Rangoon 


Thein, U Myint, A.T.M , M.A., it.b. 
Tun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law . . 
Eusoof, Khan Sahib M„ Bar-at-La 
Latter, Henry Millard, v.n. 


. Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

. Assistant Public Prosecutor, Rangoon, 
. Public Prosecutor, Moulmein. 

. Public Prosecutor, Mandalay. 


. Registrar, High Court, Rangoon. 

. Registrar, Original Side, High Court. 
Rangoon. (On leave). 

Do. (Officiating). 
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BURMA JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT — maid 

Deputy Registrar, Go 
Registrar, Small Claus 
first, Deputy Resist ra 
Second Deputy Rcgist 
lira Deputy Registrar. 
Assistant Registrar, 
(On leave). 
Assistant Registrar, A 
Assistant- Registrar, ( 


Central Provinces and Berar 


iilbc-rt, Bar-at-Law 
r. Justice Frederick Louis, K t., 


Pollock', Tim Hon. Mr. Just 
(Oaut-ab.), Bar-at-Law, l.c.s, 
iiruiT, The Ron. Mr. 

I Abrnl.). Bar-at-Lai 


M. Blmwani Shankar, M. 
Ronald Evelyn, 

ustiec Harold George, 
,.c.s. 

Justice Vivian, B.A., 


" (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 

Burgess, Ueollrey, m.a., (Cantab.), l.c.s. 
Borwankar, Kesheo Raghunat.h, b.a., lt/.b. 
Mehta, Rai Sahib Vijai Shankar .. 

Deo, Gopni Rarachandra, u.A.b.t, 

llemeon, C. R., l.c.s. 

i)eo, V. N., li.Se., LL.B 

l’uranik, W. U., B.A., T.l.b. 


Judicial Department- 


Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar, 

Do. 

Editor for the Indian Law I 
Nagpur Series. 

Legal Remembrancer, 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer. 
Advocate General. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


Almond, Rouble Mr. ,T., Bar-at-Law, l.c.s. 

Mir Ahmad Khan, Hon’ ble Qazi, K. IL, b.a., Lt.n. 
Narayan Das, L. 


.. Judicial Commissioner. 

.. Judge, Judicial Commissioner’s C 
. . Registrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 

Chief Justice. 
Judge, High Court. 


Young, The Hon' ble Sir, J. Douglas, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Addison, The Hon’ble Sir, James, J„ m.a., b.sc., 
(Aberd). l.c.s. 

Ttdicliaud, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Bakhsbi, M.A., i.l.b,, 
(I’b.j. 

Dalip Singh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kamvar, B.A. (Bb.). 
Bar-at-Law. 

Monroe, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. H., B.A., U.B. 
(Dublin), K.C.j Bar-at-Law. 

Sfcemp, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice F.W., M.A, (Manchester), | 

Blade, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. V., b.a. (Bombay and 
Cantab.), l.c.s. 

Abdul Rashid, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law. 1 


Additional Judge, High Court, 


Lines ami the Administration of Justice. 

Unlit ed Provinces Judicial Department. 


HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT ALLAHABA D, 
'ble Sir John Gibb, Kt., M.A., LI..B. , i Chief Justice. 


Iqbal Ahmad, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice, b.a., 
Harries, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Arthur Trc 


Collister, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harold Jan 


Bnjpai, The Ilon’blo Mr. Justice Uma Shankar, m.a., 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice KanMlaUanta, n.A., 


Mills, Stanley Edward Jervis, m.b.e. 

Bower, Denzil Mowbray 

Wali-Ullah, Dr. M., m.a., d.o.i,., ll.d,, Bar-at-La 
Shankar Saran, m.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
Mukharji, Benoy Kumar, m.a,, I.l.B. 

Mukhtar Alimad, b.a., m,.b. . . 

Carleton, Capt. K. 0., m.a. (Edin,), Bar-at-Law, 1 


,t, Rai Bahadur, B.sc., IL.D., Registrar (Ollg.) (Granted lea\ 

jrvis, MJB.B Deputy Registrar officiate as Regis 

. . . . . . . . . . Assistant llegistrar. 

B.Oiii., IjL.d., Bar-at-Law . . Government Advocate. 
ya.), Bar-at-Law , . . . Deputy Government Advocate. 

, M.A,, lit.B. Law Reporter. 

..b. . . Assistant Law Reporter, 

t. (Edin.), Bar-at-Law, M.I..C. . . Administrator-General and 0 
Trustee. 

CHIEF COURT OF OUDH AT LUCKNOW. 


Srivastava, The Hon’ble Sir Bisheshwar Nath, B.A., Chief Judge (on leave from Noveiubci 
o.B.E. loth 1937 to May loth 11)38, combined 

with Chief Court vacation from May 
16th to July loth 1938). 

Thomas, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice George Hector, Bar-at- Acting Chief Judge. 

Law. 

Zia-ul-Hasan, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Khan Bahadur, Judge. (Granted leave from April 19th 


Hamiltlo 1 ), The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Archibald de Burgh, 


to May 14th 1938 with Easter holidays 
and Chief Court vacation from May 
16th to July 15th 1938). 


Muhammad Baqar, Sheikh, Khan Bahadur, B.A. 
Phillips, Samuel . . . . . . . , , 

Gupta, H. S., Bar-at-Law .. 

Ghosh, Hemanta Kumar, Bar-at-Law 
Srivastava, Bishambliar Nath, b.a., xlb. . . 


. . Asstt. Government Advocate. 
.. J Law Reporter. 


100 Us. 500 Ills. l,000j above | 



(a) Excludes 3,053 suits of 

(b) „ 2 suits institut 

(c) Includes 800 suits not si 
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The Police. 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government. He ordered the District Judges 
of Benga in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station ) for every 400 square miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint- stipendiary Thana- 
dars (Police Station Officers) and subordinates. 

In Madras in 181 G, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control. 
In this way the 'Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
som e extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency. 

In Khandesh from 1826-36 Ontram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police; and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time European Superin- 
tendents of Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 8 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence ; in 1859 the principle of 
full-time European superintendence was intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 

The Mutiny led to general police overhaul I 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, “ An 
Act for the Regulation of Police”, which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890). 

Working. — Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian Police. With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and tho 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the ‘Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control. The police provided for by the 1861 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
the Bocal Government concerned and is not 
now subject to the general control of the 
Governor-General. The Police in minor 
provinces viz., Coorg, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and Pantli 
Piploda, and in other centrally administered 
areas is administered by the Chief Commissioner 
or the head of the administration concerned, 
subject to the general control and direction of J 
the Central G overnment. 

Within the Local Government a: . 

police arc enrolled and organised iu District 
forces, at the head of eacli of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary; and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismissed by the 
D.S.P. 

The D. S. P. is subject to dual control. I 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of law and the* maintenance of order in the District, 1 


But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
and Inspector-General of Police. Generally 
speaking, the D.S.P. has to correspond with his 
District Magistrate on judicial and magisterial 
topics, and with his departmental chiefs on 
internal working of his force. 

The C.I. D.— -The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police workiim 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime. These agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector-General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette 
take over from the District Police crimes’ 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions 
and they control tlve working of such scientific 
police developments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux. There is also a 
Central Intelligence Bureau under the 
Home Department of tho Government of Tndia 
which collects information from all provincial 
Criminal Investigation Departments and works 
for inter-provincial liaison. It has its brandies 
at various centres throughout British India and 
at Quetta in Baluchistan. The Head of the 
Bureau known as the Director, Intelligence 
Bureau, also acts as Advisor to tho Homo 
Department of the Central Government in 
police mutters. 

Headquarters and Armed Police.— 

At the chief town of each District the D. S. P. 
has his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground. This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D. S. P, • 
are taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to llli vacancies. The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort. Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
•410 bore muskets. At most headquarters, 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve of 
mounted and armed police. 

Thanas and Thanadars.— Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are “Thana” and 
“Thanadar.” It is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public. Whether it be in a 
large city or in a mofussil hamlet the Tliana Is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
aiid their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
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likp nolice of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty is chiefly guided by the. Fourteenth 
Pi,, 1T ,fer ’ ot the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
TTidthe Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
“coimisabfc by the police.” The fourteenth 
Chanter lam down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited, 
an( j invesligatcd. A non-cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate hook and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors— The complainant in a 
cognisable case not onlv has his complaint 
recorded tut investigated without payment of 
fee If tilt Thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
•primafadt case against the accused, the pro- 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a pollct prosecutor, who is a police officer. 
Personal Inspection and supervision arc the 
common mans for the District Superintendent 
of Police tc know whether his subordinates are 
doing their work properly. 

Out-Posts. — When the Police Commission 
of 1800 dov.sed the plan of police that still holds 
the Held, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other was ono ner thousand 
of population. In towns it is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station. But in the mofussil the Tliana 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a jortion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints tan be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having, to 
undertake a long journey to the distant Tliana. 
The secret o: good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government. 

The Chain of Promotion.— A constable 
may aspire to become a Police Station Officer or 
MrrW officer. The directly recruited candidate 
who comes in through the Police Training School 
as a Thanadar is, it is understood, more often 
than not a graduate and may ordinarily become 
an Inspector or a Deputy Superintendent, or 
exceptionally a Superintendent. 'The direct 
Deputy, an office reserved for Indians, has a 
good chance of becoming Superintendent, and 
perhaps Deputy Inspector-General. The direct 
Assistant Superintendent, whether from England, 
or from India, Is sure of a Supcrintendentship, 
and lias chances of D.I.G. after 25 years’ service. 
The period of service for all ranks for full pension 
is thirty years, and if an officer dies in the 
process of earning full pension his pension die 


with him and all his dependents get his provident 
fund. Members of the Police Force are eligible 
for the award of the King’s Police Medal and 
the Indian Police Medal for long and meritorious 
services and for conspicuous acts of gallantry. 

Presidency Police. — In the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency. 

The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and lie deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed- 
ed in tlie Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
hut also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Us. 200 fine summarily, 
i.e., without formal record of proceedings; 
and if only whipping or fine up to Its. 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 

Round Figures.— -The process of reorgani- 
sation goes on ceaselessly. The jail population 
of India is about 180,000. The annual adminis- 
tration reports for the 11 major provinces and 
the various minor administration appear 
regularly, and unified statistics in respect of the 
strength and armament of the whole police 
force in India are prepared and recorded in the 
Imperial Secretariat. Burma has been separated 
from British India since the 1st April 1037. 
The following figures give a general idea of the 
strength and cost of the civil police and the 
volume of work put through yearly in the 11 
major provinces :■ — 


Strength of Civil Police . . .. 1,88,913 

Cost of Civil Police . . P.s, 9,43,83,020 

Number of Police Stations and 
outposts . . . . . . 6,598 

Number of murders . . . . 5,027 

Number of dacoities . . . . 2,748 

Number of cattle thefts .. 10,562 

Number of ordinary thefts . . 79,055 

Number of burglaries ., .. 1,11,015 

Number of persons tried ., 5,91,452 

Number of persons convicted . . 4,86,864 


In addition there are 5,574 Military Police in 
the Provinces of Madras, Bengal, Biliar and 
Assam which cost Ks. 29,59,315. 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The undesirability ot attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits oi police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his being able to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; _ but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
>ven lor larger areas without taking 


into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that important branch of 
their duties, which consists iu the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphasized in recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
tne figures below mav be given as some 
indication of the volume of work failing upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They are statistics of 
cognizable crime : — 


Administrations. 

Number 

pending 

from 

previous 

year. 

Number 
reported in 
the year. 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried. 

Number 

convicted. 

Number 
acquitteij 
or dis- 
charged: 

Number 
in custo- 
dy pend- 
ing trial 
or Invest!, 
gation or 
on hail at 
end of 

Bengal .. . . 

.. .. 

5,924 

225,597 

205,805 

193,750 

12,132 

8,774 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. .. 

2,780 

40,159 

29,467 

20,429 

9,038 

5,118 

United Provinces 


11,037 

143,531 

111,872 

100,310 

11,532 

17,544 

Punjab . . 


9,032 

00,863 

65,800 

39,800 

25,990 

10,840 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

1,778 

11,200 

12,901 

7,747 

5,154 

052 

Burma . . 


5,004 

78,589 

73,549 

52,010 

21,530 

4,932 

Central Provinces ane 

Berar . . 

3,833 

47,192 

20,053 

15,990 

5,018 

5,045 

Assam . . 


1,440 

15,544 

10,631 

0,851 

3,780 

1,920 

Ajmer-Menvara 


596 

5,293 

3,600 

3,417 

183 

507 

C'oorg 


160 

459 

484 

242 

101 

141 

Madras . . 


20,000 

297,110 

295,947 

277,752 

18,195 

5,905 

Bombay . . 


9,494 

177,743 

181,552 

101,315 

20,237 

13,102 

Baluchistan . . 


170 

2,903 

2,051 

2,333 

285 

314 

Delhi .. 4. 


1,632 

10,693 

10,496 

■ 8,874 

1,022 

1,085 

Total 

1935 .. 

72,901 

1,122,945 

1,030, SOS 

890,850 

131,800 

70,191: 



70,842 

1,060,340 

972,548 

831,438 

136,211 

78,879 


1933 . . 

74,340 

1,005,157 

913,198 

705,875 

1 43,170 

! 78,112 


1932 . . 

73,455 

955,998 

883,690 

733,171 

116,010 

' 78,090 


1931 . . 

08,396 

938,041 

819,382 

670,885 

144,723 

83,009 

Totals 

1930 .. 

70,759 

898,977 

795,450 

657,044 

134,170 

78,309 

1929 . , 

07,540 

1,018,622 

867,949 

730,459 

134,529 

> 71,245 


1928 .. 

63,079 

941,955 

797,800 

861,755 

133,268 

! 08,233 


1927 .. 

57,030 

880,675 

738,850 

002,956 

132,313 

63,550 


1.1020 .. 

57,412 

858,777 

711,493 

582,346 

120,215 

, 01,007 
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House-trespass 
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ing with intent 
to commit 
Offence. 
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Dacoity. 
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Other serious 
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Administrations. 

Bengal 

Calcutta Town and 
Suburbs. 

Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces 
Punjab 

Delhi 

N.-West Frontier 

Province. 

Burma 

Itangoon .. 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Assam 

Coorg 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bombay Town and 
Island. 

Baluchistan . . 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Total, 1935 . . 

f 1034. . 

1 1933.. 
| 1932.. 
1931.. 
Totals •{ 1930.. 

I 1929.. 

I 1928.. 
j 1927.. 
1 1926.. 
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JAILS. 

.Tail administration in India 1 b regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
ruies issued* under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

Since the introduction with ett'ect from the 1st 
April 1937 of the Government of India Act, the 
ad ministration of “ Jails” is a provincial matter, 
and the power of legislation in respect of prison 
administration vests in the Provincial Govern- 
ments, the Central Government exercising only 
concurrent legislative powers with the Provin- 
cial Governments in the matter of the transfer 
of prisoners and accused persons from one unit 
to another. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two . members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, ana reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, hut 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the cornerstone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails : In the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s Imprisonment; se- 
condlv, district jails, at the headquarters of 
districts; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“ lock-ups ” for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
Is under the control of an Inspector-General ; 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inarwanfnrl hv f.h* rHftt.riV.t: Tnfi fitnif 


are employed in all central and distri__ , 

the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 

The Jails Committee.-— The obivjous advisa- 
bility of proceeding along certain general lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a Jails’ Committee, which conducted 
the first, comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been: made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committee 


upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation ; of recruiting a 
better class of warders ; of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners ; and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from criminal offenders • the 
adoption of the English system of release on 
license in the case oi adolescents : and the 
creation or cniiuren's courts. The Committee 
found that the reformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention. They 


recommended the segregation of habitual's 
from ordinary prisoners ; the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial - 
the institution of the star-class system ; and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison fMpulation 

Employment of Prisoners.— The work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large seals is some- 
times allowed, as, for example, when a lar<m 
number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious’ 
employment being condemned, while care 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
Inflicted is one of those classed as “ minor.” 
Among the “ major ’’ punishments fetters take 
the flist place. Corporal punishment is inflicted 
in relatively few cases, Punishments were revised 
as the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro. 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
warders and convict warders are employed. 
With this is hound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners for employment 
as convict Officers, 

Juvenile Prisoners.— As regards ** youth- 
ful offenders” — i.t., those below the age of 15 
• — the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that hoys shall not be 
sent to jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
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seven years, hut not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition; delivery to the 
nurent m guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. These are but general principles which 
have been variously given effect to by various 

Provincial Governments. 

The question of the treatment of " young 
adult*’ prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. 

Children’s Acts and Borstal Schools Acts for 
the special treatment of juvenile offenders have 
been passed Ijv tin; legislature of Madras. Bombay, 
Bengal and the Central Provinces. The United 
Provinces Government are introducing a Borstal 
Bill. The Punjab Borstal Schools Act 
brought, into force in 1032. 

The Madras Children Act, passed in 1020, is the 
earliest and lias been largely followed in the other 
provinces. It classifies as •’children” hoys and 
girls under the age of 14 and as “ young persons ” 
those between the ages of 14 and 16. it enacts 
that a child or young person convicted of any 
offence, may as an alternative to the usual 
punishments of fine, whipping or imprisonment 
bo discharged after due admonition, committed 
to the care of a parent, guardian or relative, or of 
a person named by the court, or sent, to an 
Industrial School sot up or certified under the Act. 
It further enacts that no offender under the age 
of 10 may be sentenced to transportation, nor 
under 14 "to imprisonment. Offenders between 
the ages of 14 and 10 may be sentenced to im- 
prisonment in very special circumstances. Pro- 
vision is made for the committal to an Industrial 
School or to the care of a suitable person of 
neglected, ill-treated or uncontrollable children 
under the age of 14. The Act empowers the 
Government of the Province to establish juvenile 
courts consisting of a stipendiary magistrate and 
one or two Honorary Magistrates who shall where 
possible be women and directs that, where such 
courts have not been established, young offenders 
shall be tried in a different room or at a different 
time from those at which the ordinary sittings 
are held, 

The Benjfal Act provides for the committal to 
an Industrial School of children under 14 found 
hogging or destitute and of children living in 
Immoral surroundings. It further provides for 
the punishment of cruelty to children, of causing 
and abetting the seduction or prostitution of 
girls under 10, and of accepting articles in pawn 
from a child. 

The Bombay and Central Provinces Acts, 
which are practically indention!, go further and 
provide for the punishment of persons found 
drunk in a publie place when in charge of a child 
under ?, or giving intoxicating liquor or drugs to 
a child under 14, or inciting a child to gamble. 
They also empower police bltieers to confiscate 
tobacco in possession of children. 

The Bombay Act. has been extended through- 
out the province with satisfactory results and it : 
will not now be necessary to send any children to 
prison except in very exceptional eases. The 
number of children Under 16 admitted into the 
jails of the Presidency during 1036 was 6 (males 
5 and female 1). There are 1(5 certified schools 
established under the Bombay Act and there are 
a nuniber of other institutions which eo operate 
with different juvenile courts, A Children's Aid 
Society is in existence which offers active co- 
operation. The Bombay Children Act has been 


young persons involved in offences ;, to provide 
for a system of true probation as distinct from 
supervision ; to empower the Chief Inspector of 
Certified Schools to release youthful offenders on 
licence and to raise the * minimum term of 
detention in the Borstal School from 2 to 3 years. 

These provisions of the Bombay Act which 
relate to youthful offenders, the maintenance and 
treatment of persons sent to certified schools or 
committed to the care of relatives or other fit 
persons and the establishment of industrial 
schools and juvenile courts were applied to the 
province of Sind in March 1936. 

The operation of the Bengal Act which was 
passed in 1922 is at present confined to the town, 
port and suburbs of Calcutta, Howrah and to 
certain portions of the District, of the 24- 
Parganas. A Central Children Court has been 
established in Calcutta, which has jurisdiction 
over the whole area to which the Act has been 
extended. 

The Governments of Madras, Punjab and the 
Central Provinces have also enacted Probation of 
Offenders Act which allow of the release of young 
offenders on parole under specially selected 
Probation Officers. Similar legislation is under 
contemplation in Bombay, U.P. and Assam. 

The provisions of the Borstal Schools Act are 
practically the same in the provinces where such 
Acts have been enacted. 

In provinces where there is no Borstal Schools 
Act juvenile offenders are sent to the reformatory 
schools established under the Kefonnatory 
Schools Act, or confined in juvenile or ordinary 
jails, but are not allowed to mix with adult 
prisoners. In the Punjab a Reclamation Depart- 
ment lias been established the main function of 
which is the working of the Punjab Good Conduct 
Prisoners Probational Release Act, 192(5. 
Officers of the Department visit jails for the 
selection of prisoners on probation release. The 
probationers are usually sent to special farms. 

Reformatory Schools.— These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminai law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919 .— A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries. Its report, 
published in 1921, wap summarised in the 
Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it lias not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.— Those sec. 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must, be awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
should he prohibited. 
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The Indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- forth only those convicts should normally be 
fence of every long-term prisoner should be sent to the Andamans who volunteered to come, 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 
has served half the sentence in the case of the should be sensibly relaxed, that convicts should 
non- habitual, and two-thirds of the sentence be encouraged to settle on the land, that in 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned certain conditions they should be entitled to 
being counted in each case. The revision should release to obtain occupancy rights over the 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed land which they had cultivated, and that the 
of the Inspector- General of Prisons, tho Sas- importation of wives and families should be 


sions Judge and a non-official. In ail cases, encc 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made to p 
subject to conditions, breach of which would pers 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo the sent 
full original sentence. The duty of seeing that a the! 
prisoner fulfils the conditions on which lie was has 
released should not be imposed upon the police or on 1 
upon the village headman, but special officers, to soon 
be termed parole officers, should be appointed C 
for the purpose. These parole officers should ‘‘ess 


encouraged. The object of these changes was 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
persons, who would, after the terms of their 
sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
their permanent home. Tho effect up to date 
has been to introduce a completely new outlook 
on Ufc into the settlement, but it is still too 
soon to appreciate its potentialities. 

Criminal Tribes-— The first essential of suc- 
cess in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 


possess a good standard of education, though provision of a reasonable degree of economic 

not necessarily a university degree, and should comfort for the people. It. is therefore of para- 

both protect and advise the released prisoner and mount importance to locate settlements where 
report breaches of the conditions of release. sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 

Transportation and the Andamans.— The able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
future of the penal settlement of Tort Blair never be sent to a settlement without first as- 
was continually under the consideration of the certaining whether there is work for them. 
Government of India from the time of the Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
publication of the Jails Commission report, possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 

but it was not till 1926 that a definite decision is desirable to utilise botli Government and 

was reached. It was then decided that hence- private agency for the control of settlements. 

The variations of the jail population in British India during the live years ending 1935 
are shown in the following table : — : 


Jail population oi ail classes on 1st Jan,. 157,685 150,753 105,778 154,871 I 103,298 

Admissions during the year .. . 701,409 741.942 75(1,344 89 6,876 739,84 0 

Aggregate .. .. 919,094 898,695 942,122 1,051.747 j 903,138 

Discharged during the yearlrom all causer- 70 l ,:»79 74u.s'.»3 765.369 885,949 j 748,266 

Jail population on 31st December .. 157,715 157.802 1 50.753 105.798 154,872 

Convict, population on 1st January ..”18^084 131,977 ~i 39,705 126.586' 136,552 

Admissions during the year .. . 2 32,081 2 20.871 225.100 207. 239 2 07,56 8 

Aggregate .. .■•365,365 3.-, 2,848 304,805 393,819 344.120 

Released during the rear .. .. 225,871 215,011 226,175 247, 64S 216,807 

Transported beyond seas .. .. 1,047 1,118 1,342 1,492 1,685 

Casualties, &c 2,419 2,032 2.592 2.395 2,503 

Convict population on 8i.-t December... 134,551 132, 08 d) 131.981 i 89,708 126,580 

More than one-hall of the total number of con- The percentage of previously convicted 
victs received in jails during 1935 came from prisoners was 13 against 14 in the preceding your, 

?v— **r 

tending, o\ci 192,000 out of 233,000 were shows the nature and length of sentences oi 

returned as illiterate. co n victs adm itt ed to ja ils i n 19 33 to 1 035 : — 

Nature ana Lengtn ot Sentence ~ ) 1935 __[ 1934 | 4 933 

A Qt exceeding one mouth .. .. .. ..I 5SjS57 ~ | " 52,869 | 45,954 

Above one montli and not exceeding six months. | 89,209 84,942 93,007 


154,871 T 103,298 
896,876 | 789,840 
"l, 051. 747 j 903,138 
885,949 __ j 748,206 


2.395 2,503 

130,708 | 126,580" 


„ five years „ „ ten „ .. 4,750 4,801 5,087 

Exceeding ten years .. 329 4 73 463 

Transportation beyond seas — 

( a ) for life .. 1,802 1,848 1,029 

<«>) for a term ........ 92 63 06 

Sentenced to death .. . .. 1,358 1,293 1,415 , 

The total daily average population for 1935 Total expenditure increased from 
was 331,300, the total offences dealt with by Rs. 1,60,97,998 to 11s. 1,65,73,138 while total 
criminal courts was 294, and by Superintendents cash earnings decreased from Rs. 20,53,904 to 
114,965. The corresponding figures for 1934 Its. 19,04,846; there was consequently an increase 
were 129,441, 202 and 113,954, respectively. of Rs. 5,64,198 in the net cost, to Government. 

The total number of corporal punishments The death rate per mille increased from 
increased from 100 to 212. l’lie total number 11*97 in 1934 to 11*22 in 1935. The 
of cases in which penal diet (with and without admissions to hospital were lower, and the 
cellular confinement) was prescribed was 3,795 as | ratio of daily average number of sick per mille 
compared with 3,878 in the preceding y v . I of average strength fell from 20*83 to 20*77. g 
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The Laws of 1931 


RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, Advocate, Bombay High Court, 

AND 

MANHAR R. VAKIL, Barrister -at-Law. 


1 The Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Act.— Tli is Act provides lor the 
grading and marking of agricultural produce. 
Section 2 explains certain words and phrases used 
in tin; Act. “ Agricultural produce ” includes 
all produce of agriculture or horticulture and all 
articles of food dr drink wholly or partly manu- 
factured from any such produce, and fleeces and 
the skins of animals ; “ Grade designation ” 

means a designation prescribed as indicative of 
the quality of any article included in the Schedule 
to this Act ; “ grade designation mark ” means: 
a mark prescribed as representing a particular 1 
grade designation. Under sec. 3 the Governor- 
General in Council is empowered to make rules 
after previous publication hy notification, pre- 
scribing grade designations ; authorising a person 
or hotly of persons to mark with a grade desig- 
nation ‘mark any article in respect, of which such 
mark has been prescribed ; providing for the 
confiscation and disposal of produce, marked 
otherwise than in accordance with the prescribed 
conditions, etc. Underset!, 4 the penalty prescribed 
for unauthorised marking with grade designation 
mark is lino upto five hundred rupees and under 
sec. 5 the penalty for counterfeiting grade desig- 
nation mark is imprisonment npto two years or 
fine. Section 0 empowers the Governor -General in 
Council to declare the provisions of this Act to 
apply to an article of agricultural produce not 
included in the Schedule. The articles included 
in the Schedule are : Fruit, Vegetables, Eggs, 
Dairy Produce, Tobacco, Coffee, Hides and Skins. 

2. The Indian Naval Armament (Amend- 
ment) Act.— Tire Indian Naval Armament Act, 
1923, gave effect, in British India to the Treaties 
for the Limitation of Naval Armaments signed 
on behalf of His Majesty in .1(122 and 1930. 
These Treaties expired on December 31, 1030. 
The British Commonwealth of Nations and 
certain other Powers signed a new Treaty on: 
March 25, 1930, which came into force on January 
1, 1937, and which will remain operative until 
December 31, 1942. Its chief characteristics are I 
limitation in the tonnage of ships and in the 
calibre of guns and certain new provisions 
regarding the exchange of information concerning 
naval construction between the High Contracting 
Parties, It, also keeps alive the principle that 
the Naval Armaments of the principal Maritime 
Powers are to be restricted by agreement and 
makes it, possible for the reduction of naval 
armaments to be further extended when inter- 
national conditions are more settled. The 
present Act gives effect in British India to the 
new Treaty of 1938. 

3. The Land Customs (Amendment) Act.-— 

This Act secures uniformity in customs adminis- 
tration throughout India. In view of the j 
definition of foreign territory,” the Laud 


Customs Act, 1924, did not apply to the frontiers 
of Indian States. The present Act by deleting 
the words “(other than territory forming part of 
a State in India)” from clause (/) of section 2 of 
the original Act makes the latter applicable to all 
frontiers. Sections 8S and 189 of the Sen 
Customs Act are also included in the list, of 
sections which apply to the land frontiers. 
Section 88 gives the customs authorities power 
to dispose of unclaimed goods and section 188 
gives power to confiscate vehicles vised for the 
conveyance of smuggled goods. 

4. The Indian Income-tax (Amendment) 
Act. — There was a widespread practice of 
avoiding taxation hy means of nominal partner- 
ships between husband and wife or parent and 
minor child or hy the nominal transfer of assets 
to a wife or minor child or to an “ Association ” 
consisting of husband and wife when there was 
no substantial separation of t.lve interests of tire 
assessee and the wife or child. These practices 
affected the revenue considerably and it, was witli 
a view to check this progressive deterioration 
that the present Act was passed. To section 10 
of the original Act a new sub-section is added 
under which in computing the income of an 
individual for the purpose of assessment, there 
must he included (a) the income of a wife or 
minor child of such individual as arises (i) from 
the membership of the wife in a firm of which her 
husband is a partner: (if) from the admission 
of the minor to t.lve benefits of partnership in a 
firm of which such individual is a partner ; 
(Hi) from assets transferred to the wife by the 
husband otherwise tiian for consideration or in 
connection with an agreement to live apart ; or 
( iv) from assets transferred to tire minor child, 
not being a married daughter, by such Individual ; 
and (b) the income of any association of in- 
dividuals consisting of such individual and lvis 
wife as arises from assets transferred to five 
association by such individual , 

5. The Indian Lac Cess (Amendment) Act. — 

The original Act provides for the nomination 
to the Governing Body of the. Indian Lac Cess 
Committee of two members representing the 
cultivators Of lac to be nominated by the Govern- 
ment of " Bihar and Orissa.” The new province 
of Orissa has now been constituted and in reply 
to an enquiry whether the cultivation of lac in 
Orissa was considered to he of sufficient im- 
portance to justify a representative from that 
province, the Government of Orissa have agreed 
to the appointment of both members from Bihar 
for the present. The present, Act makes the 
necessary amendment, in section 4 of the Indian 
Lac Cess Act, 1930, hy substituting the word 

Bihar ” for tlie words “ Bihar and Orissa ” 
where they occur in clause (a) of sub-section (4) 
and in clause (m) and (v) of sub-section (5). 
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6. The Arbitration (Protocol and Con- 
vention) Act. — The Geneva Protocol and 
Abitration Clauses (1923) and the International 
Convention on the Execution of Foreign Arbitral 
Awards (1927) meet the widely expressed desire 
of the commercial world that arbitration agree- 
ments should be ensured effective recognition 
and protection. A large number of countries 
including many of first-class commercial and 
industrial importance, e.<j„ the United Kingdom, 
Franco, Germany, the Netherlands, have adhered 
to these Instruments, These Instruments were 
also signed at Geneva on behalf of India, subject 
to reservations, limiting India’s obligations 
under the Instruments, to commercial contracts 
and excluding the Indian States from the scope of 
t,l.e Instruments. The present Act gives effect to 
the said protocol (set forth in the First Schedule) 
and enables the said Convention (set forth in 
the Second Schedule) to become operative in 
British India. 

Section 2 defines the foreign awards which 
British India is required to recognise undor the 
Convention as modified by reservation subject 
to which the Convention and the Protocol were 
signed by India. Power is given to the Govcrnoi- 
Gencral in Council to declare by notification 
what Powers are parties to the Convention. 
Section 3 makes it obligatory on a British Indian 
Court to stay proceedings when these arise m 
regard to an agreement to submit to arbitration 
differences relating to commercial matters made 
by parties subject respectively to the jurisdiction 
of different. Contracting States unless the Court 
Is satisfied that, the agreement or arbitration has 
become inoperative or cannot proceed, or that 
there is not in fact any dispute between the 
parties with regard to the matter agreed to be 
referred. Section 4 deals with the effect ot 
foreign awards, e.q., a foreign award will he 
enforceable in British India as if it were an award 
made on a matter referred to arbitration in 
British India. Sections 5 and 6 provide the 
machinery for filing of a foreign award in Court 
and its enforcement. Section 7 lays down the 
conditions for enforcement of foreign awards. 
Under sec. 8 the party seekingto enforce a foreign 
award must produce (a) the original award or a 
copy thereof duly authenticated in the manner 
required by the law of the country in which it 
was made ; (b) evidence proving that the award 
has become final ; and (e) such evidence as may 
be necessary to prove that the award is a foreign 
award and that certain conditions mentioned in 
section 7 are satisfied. Where any such docu- 
ment is in a foreign language the party seeking 
to enforce the award must produce a translation 
into English certified as correct by a diplomatic 
or consular agent of the country to which that 
party belongs or certified as correct in such other 
manner as may be sufficient according to the 
law in force in British India. Section 10 enables 
the High Court to make rules for regulating the 
procedure of Courts in dealing with the enforce- 
ment of foreign awards. 

7. The Workmen’s Compensation Amend- 
ment) Act. — Section 35 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923, enables rules to he 
made for the transfer of sums paid to . Com- 
missioners in India as compensation for the 
benefit of persons abroad or paid to authorities 
abroad as compensation for persons in India, 


But it does not provide for the transfer of 
distribution proceedings when the employer does 
not object and the dependents are in 'another 
country than the one in which the compensation 
is deposited. The present Act makes this 
possible and in the first instance provides for 
transfers between Burma and India as the former 
has now become a separate country. 

8. The Code of Civil Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Act.- — The Act provides for the enforce- 
ment in British India of judgments obtained in 
the United Kingdom and in other notified parts 
of His Majesty’s Dominions. Under section 2 
where a certified copy of a decree of any of the 
superior Courts of the United Kingdom or any 
reciprocating territory has been filed in a District 
Court, the decree may be executed in British India 
as if it had been passed by the District Court. 
Together with the certified copy of the decree 
must be filed a certificate from such superior 
Court stating the. extent to which the decree has 
been satisfied or adjusted and such certificate will 
he conclusive proof of the extent of. such satis- 
faction or adjustment. ‘ Superior Courts,’ with 
reference to the United Kingdom, means the 
High Court in England, the Court of Session -in 
Scotland, the High Court in Northern Ireland, 
the Court, of Chancery of the County Palatine 
of Lancaster and the Court of Chancery of the 
County Palatine of Durham. 4 Reciprocating 
Territory ’ means any country or territory, 
situated in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions 
or in India, which the Governor-General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare to he the reciprocating territory ; 
and ‘ superior Courts,’ with reference to any 
such territory means such Courts as may bo 
specified in the said notification. * Decree,’ with 
reference to a superior Court, means any decree 
or judgment of such Court under which a sum 
of money is payable, not being a sum payable in 
— poet of taxes or other charges of a like nature 
__ in respect, of fine or other penalty, and (a) with 
reference to superior Courts in the United 
Kingdom, includes j i l„n nts gi a and decrees 
made in any Court in appeals against such 
decrees or judgments, but (b) in no case includes 
an arbitration award, even if such award is 
enforceable as a decree or judgment 

9. The Code of Civil Procedure (Second 
Amendment) Act. — The lloyal Commission on 
Labour drew attention to the indebtedness 
prevailing among certain classes of workers, and 
expressed the view that this was due mainly to 
the credit enjoyed by them and the facilities 
afforded to creditors by the law relating to the 
attachment of salaries. With a view to reducing 
credit, the Commission made certain recommen- 
dations and the present Act is mainly based on 
these. The amendments introduced by the Act 
will not. affect any proceedings arising out of any 
suit instituted before June’ 1, 1937. ‘Salary’ 
means the total monthly emoluments excluding 
any allowance declared exempt from attachment 
by the Governor-General in Council, derived by 
a person from his employment whether on duty 
or on leave. Salaries not exceeding Its. 100 a 
month of all workers are totally exempt from 
attachment; and salary to the extent of the 
first one hundred rupees and one-half the re- 
mainder of such salary. The salary of any 
public officer or of any servant of a railway 
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coinnanv or local authority is exempt to .the 
extent of the first hundred rupees and one-half 
«,e remainder of such salary. Where the. whole 
o r my part of the portion of such salary has been 
under attachment whether continuously or 
intermittently for a total period of twenty-four 
months, such portion will be exempt from attach- 
ment until the expiry of a further period of 
twelve months and wliero such attachment has 
been made in execution of one and the same 
decree will be finally exempt from attachment 
in execution of that decree. The Governor- 
General in Council is empowered to exempt from 
attachment any allowance forming part of the 
emoluments of any public officer or of any 
servant of a Railway Company or local authority 
and anv subsistence grant or allowance made to 
any such officer or servant while under sus- 
pension. In the ease of salary other than salary 
of a public officer or a servant of a railway com- 
pany or local authority the attachable portion 
thereof is exempt from attachment until it is 
actually payable. 

10, The Indian Electricity (Amendment) 

A c t. — This Act provides for the constitution of 
a Central Electricity Board which will have the 
authority to make rules under section 37 of the I 
Indian Electricity Act, 1910, which authority 
was so far exercised by the Government of India. 
The Board will consist of fifteen members, 
namely : — (a) a Chairman to be nominated by 
the Governor-General iu Council ; (b) one 

member to be nominated by each of the local 
Governments ; (e) one member, holding office 
for a period of three years, to ho nominated 
alternately by the local Government of Delhi 
and the local Government of Ajmere-Mcrwara ; 
(d) one member to be nominated by the Chief 
Commissioner of Railways ; and (e) one member 
to be nominated by the Chief Inspector of mines. 
The Board has full power to regulate by by-laws 
or otherwise its own procedure and the conduct 
of all business to be transacted by it. The 
powers of the Board may be exercised notwith- 
standing any vacancy in it. 

11, The Indian Boilers (Amendment) 

Act. — This Act also provides for the constitution 
of a Central Boilers’ Board which will have 
authority to make regulations under section 28 
of the Indian Boilers Act, 1923, which authority 
was so far exercised by the Government of India. 
The Board will consist of fourteen members, 
namely (a) a Chairman to be nominated by the 
Governor-General iu Council ; (6) one member 
to be nominated by each of the loeal Govern- 1 
meats ; {«) one member, holding office for a 
period of three years, to he nominated alternately 
by the local Government of Delhi and the local 
Government of Ajmere-Mcrwara ; and (cl) one 
member to be nominated by the Cliief Com- 
missioner of (Railways, By amending section 28 
of the original Act this Act makes it possible to 
permit variations in. special circumstances from 
such standard conditions as may he prescribed 
lor the construction of boilers, 

12, The Contempt of Courts (Amendment) 

Act-—- The Allahabad High Court in two recent 
decisions held that the power of punishment 
provided in section 3 of the Contempt of Courts 
" Act, 1920, related to the contempt of Courts 
subordinate to it, and had. no application to the: 


contempt of itself, to punish which it possesses 
inherent power to pass a sentence without regard 
to the limit of six months. The original intention 
of the enactment of section 3 was however to 
restrict the powers of High Courts in the 
punishment of any contempts ’whether of them- 
selves or of Courts subordinate to them. The 
present Act makes this intention clear by the 
addition of the proviso which provides that no 
High Court can impose a sentence in excess of 
that specified in section 3 for any contempt 
either in respect of itself or of a Court subordinate 
to it. 

13. The Indian Tea Cess (Amendment) 
Act. — In view of the small income likely to result 
from any duty imposed on the comparatively 
unimportant tea exports from Burma and the 
fact that Burma is not represented on the Indian 
Tea. Market Expansion Board, continued appli- 
cation of the Indian Tea Cess Act, 1903, to 
Burma after separation was deemed unnecessary. 
The present Act therefore excludes Burma from 
the operation of the original Act. 

14. The Indian Limitation (Amendment) 
Act.— Article 149 of the Indian Limitation Act, 
1908, provides a special period of limitation of 
sixty years for any suit by or on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. This 
Article will in future govern suits by a province 
against a province or between a province ami the 
federation and the reasons which justify a 

pecinlly long period of limitation for suits by 
lie Crown against a private person hardly seem 
pplieablc where both parties represent, the 
irown. Tlie present Act therefore excludes 
from the scope of the Article suits brought before 
the Federal Court in the exercise of its origiual 
jurisdiction. 

15. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act. — 

Under the Army Act, Officers of the British wing 
of the Army in India Reserve of Officers are only 
subject to military law when called out in a 
military capacity. There was no corresponding 
provision in the Indian Army Act for Officers in 
the Indian wing of the Amy in India Reserve of 
Officers. The present Act puts Officers of the 
Indian wing in exactly the same position, 
as Officers in the British wing. It is also 
provided by this Act that an Officer of the Indian 
Land Forces retired therefrom and appointed to 
the Indian Regular Preserve of Officers will again 
become subject to military law when ordered on 
any duty or service for which he is liable as a 
member of such Reserve Force. 

16. The Code of Civil Procedure (Third 
Amendment) Act. — Rule 3 of Order XXXII of 
the First Schedule to the Code of Civil Procedure, 
1908, lays down that where the defendant is a 
minor, the Court shall appoint a pr oper person to 
be guardian for the suit of that minor. There 3s 
no provision in the Code requiring fresh appoint- 
ment of guardians for the execution proceedings 
following suits. It has however been held by the 
High Courts, with one exception, that an appoint- 
ment made during the course of original suit, 
endures during proceedings on appeal. The 
present Act makes it clear that the appointment, 
unless terminated by retirement, removal or 
death, continues throughout all proceedings 
arising out of the suit including these in any 
appellate or reyisional Court and those in 
execution of a decree. 
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of Property) Act of 1930 transferred seven per 
cent, of the corpus of tire funds vested in the 
Indian Bed Cross Society to form tlie capital of 
a new society to be set up in Burma. The 
•present Act makes consequential changes in the 
Indian Bed Cross Society Act of 1920. by deleting 
Burma from the Second Schedule to the original 
Act and makes arithmetical changes in the 
percentages of the shares of each subsidiary 
society in India in the remainder of the corpus. 
Provision is also made in the Second Schedule 
for the two new subsidiary societies of Gwalior 
and Orissa. Section 2 of the present Act 
empowers the Governor-General in Council to 
make such changes to the Second Schedule to the 
Act when these are required as a result of 
agreement between the different branches of 
the society. 

18. The Hindu Women’s Rights to Pro- 
petty Act. — This Act gives extended rights to 
Hindu widows in respect of property of a Hindu, 
either separate, or a member of a joint Hindu 
family dying intestate and in respect of separate 
property and the joint family property. Under 
section 3 (1) when a Hindu governed by the 
Dayabhaga School of Hindu law or by any other 
school of Hindu law or by customary law dies 
Intestate leaving separate property, his property 
will devolve upon his widow along with his lineal 
descendants. The widow of a predeceased son 
will inherit in like manner as a son if there is no 
son surviving of such predeceased son, and will 
inherit in like manner as the son’s son if there is 
surviving a son or son’s son of such predeceased 
son. Tlie same provision will apply to the widow 
of a predeceased son of a predeceased son. 
Under section 3 (2) when n Hindu governed by 
any school of Hindu law •other than Dayabliaga 
school or by customary law dies intestate having 
at the time of his death an interest in a Hindu 
Joint family property, his widow will have in the 
property the same interest as lie himself hud. 
Any interest devolving on a Hindu widow under 
the above provisions will be the limited interests 
known as a Hindu woman’s estate, provided 
however that sire will have the same right of 
claiming partition as a male owner. These 
provisions will not apply to an estate which by a 
customary or other rule of succession descends 
to a single heir or to any property to which the 
Indian Succession Act, 1925, applies. The 
present Act is not applicable to the property 


19. The Arya Marriage Validation Act. — 

This Act recognises and removes doubts as to 
validity of intermarriages current among a class 
of Hindus known as Arya Sunmjists. Under 
section 3 no marriage contracted whether before 
or after the commencement of the Act between 
two persons being at the time of the marriage 
Arya Samajists will be invalid or deemed ever 
to have been invalid by reason only of tlie fact 
that the parties at any time belonged to different 
castes or different sub-castes of Hindus or that 
cither or both of the parties at any time before the 
marriage belonged to a religion other than 
Hinduism. 


I a formal nature in certain enactments and repeal 1 
certain spent or useless matter in the Statute’ 
book. 

21. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act.— 
The present Act continues for a further period o] 
one year the existing protective duty of twelve 
annas per mauud on broken rice in the interests 
of the Indian rice grower. 

22. The Payment of Wages (Amendment) 

Act. — Section l) of the Payment of Wages Act 
1936. although relieving tlie employer for pay- 
ments to workmen who are not present for work 
appears to render him liable to pay wages to 
persons who though present decline to ’work 
The present. Act remedies this defect by providing 
that an employed person will be deemed to be 
absent from the place where he is required to 
work If, although present in such place, he refuses 
in pursuance of a stay-in strike or for any other 
cause which is not reasonable in the circum- 
stances, to carry out his work. 

23. The Petroleum (Berar Extension) 
Act. — The Indian Petroleum Act, 1899, was 
repealed in British India by, and was replaced bv 
the Petroleum Act, 193-1, by which Act tlie 
import, transport, storage, production, refining 
and blending of petroleum and other inflammable 


substances are now regulated in the whole of 
British India except. Berar. In Berar the 
importation, possession and transport of petro- 
leum and other substances are regulated by the 
Indian Petroleum Act, 1899. The present Act 
repeals the Act of 1899 in its application to and 
extends to Berar the. Petroleum Act. 1931, with 
the rules and notifications issued thereunder. 

24. The Rules and Regulations Con- 
tinuance Act. — A doubt was expressed as to 
whether the Indian 'Electricity Rules. 1937, and 
the Boiler Regulations, 1935, made by the 
Governor-General in Council before tlie Amend- 
ment. Acts fthe Indian Electricity (Amendment) 
Act, 1937 and the Indian Boilers (Amendment) 
Act, 1937| survived the transfer of his powers to 
tlie Central Boards which was effected by those 
Acts. To avoid this doubt the present Act 
provides for the continuance in force of the rules 
and regulations made by the Governor-General 
in Council as if they had been made by the Central 
Electricity and Boilers Boards. 

25. The Federal Court Act. — Section 215 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, provides 
for conferring by Act upon the Federal Court 
such supplemental powers not inconsistent with 
any of tlie provisions of that Act as may appear 
to be necessary or desirable for the purpose of 
enabling the Court more effectively to exercise 
tlie jurisdiction conferred upon it by or under 
that Act, Tlie present Act empowers the 
Federal Court to make rules for regulating the 
service of processes issued by the Court, ineluding 
rules requiring a High Court from which ah 
appeal lias been preferred to the Federal Court, 
to serve any process issued by the latter in 
connection with that appeal. 

26. The Muslim Personal Law ( Shariat) Appli- 
cation Act.— - For several years past it has been the 
cherished desire of the Muslims of British India; 
that customary law should in ho case take the 
place of Muslim Personal Law ( Shariat ) which 
latter exists in the forte; of a Code. Thu matter 
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wis repeatedly agitated in the press as well as 
an the platform arirl the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, 
the "reatest Muslim religious body, supported 
the demand. The present Act therefore makes 
provision for the application of the Muslim 
Personal Law to Muslims in .British India. The 
Vet extends to the whole of British India 
excluding the North-West Frontier Province. 
Section 2 provides that in all questions (save 
questions relating to agricultural land) regarding 
intestate succession, special property of females, 
including persona! property inherited or obtained 
under contract or gift or any other provision of 
personal law. marriage, dissolution of marriage, 
including 1 lulaq, ila, zihar, lum, khula and 
mnbanwt, maintenance, dower, guardianship, 
<dft= trusts and trust properties, and waJcfti 
(other than charities and charitable institutions 
and charitable and religious endowments) the 
rule of decision in eases where the parties are 
Muslims will be the Muslim Personal Law 
(Slutriat). Under section 3 any person who 
satisfies the prescribed authority (a) that lie is a 
Muslim and, -(b) that he is competent to contract 
within the meaning of the Indian Contract Act, 
and (c) that he is a resident of British India, may 
make a declaration that lie desires to obtain the 
benefit of this Act and thereafter the provisions 


of section 2 will apply to the declarant and all his 
minor children and' their descendants as if in 
addition to the matters enumerated therein 
adoption, wills and legacies were also specified. 
The district Judge is empowered under section 5, 
on petition made by a Muslim married woman, 
to dissolve a marriage on any ground recognised 
by Muslim Personal Law (Shariat). 

27. The Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) 
Act. — Section 2 of this Act which has retro- 
spective effect as if it. had come into force on 
April 1, 1937, omits in the First Schedule to the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1934, Item No. 10(1) and 
Item No. 11 ( 1 ). Wheat flour is now subject to 
the ordinary revenue duty of twenty-five per 
cent, art valorem imposed on Hour by Item No. 11 
of the First Schedule to the Act. 

28. The Indian Securities (Amendment) 
Act. — Under the Indian Securities Act, 15)20, 
certain functions were performed by the Con- 
troller of the Currency. With the abolition of 
the post of Controller of the Currency these 
functions were transferred to the Reserve Bank. 
The present Act enables the Reserve Bank of 
India to perform certain functions relating to the 
issue of duplicate, renewed, converted, con- 
solidated or snb-divkled securities. 


India and the League of Nations. 


India is a Founder-Member of the League of 
Nations and enjoys in it equal rights with other 
Member-States, a position which she mainly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire. The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed in Paris in 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War. Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
led to the high international platform on which 
she stepped. 

India was represented at the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918, at the Imperial Conferences 
held in London in 1921, 1923, and 1926, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London in 1930. The report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be “autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members 01 the British Commonwealth of 
Nations,” India is not yet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated in this formula. 
The first stage in . the direction of establishing 
Responsible Government iii India was prescribed 
by the Government of India Act. 1915). hut 
the Governor- General of India does not yet. 


(to quote again from the Inter -Imperial 
Relations Committee) hold "in all essential 
respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs ” in India 
as is held by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
in Great Britain. And there are certain other 
respects in which India’s Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self-Governing Dominions. India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States, 

The position enjoyed by India in the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
ns one of the States of the Empire, she joined 
in the Paris Peace Negotiations in 1918-19. 
India’s membership of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non- 
self-governing States, Dominions, or Colonies 
throughout the world. She is an original 
member of the League by virtue of para 1 
of article I of the Covenant by which the League 
was established and which states that any fully 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League. She is the only original member 
which is not self-governing, and In virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I, on the 
admission of members other than original 
members, she will, so long as the present 
constitution of the League endures, remain the 
only member which is not self-governing. As a 
member of the League, India was for the first 
time brought into direct and formal contact ' 
with the outside world as a separate entity. 
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GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


India is and always has been a predominantly 
agricultural country and over sixty-iive per 
cent, of her working population are dependent 
on the soil for their principal means of livelihood. 
Agriculture by itself, however, does not always 
afford, either to the agriculturist or to the 
agricultural labourer, the wherewithal for koep- 
inrt body and soul together. It is necessary, 
therefore, for both the smaller cultivators 
and the agricultural labourers to migrate fre- 
quently to the towns and cities in search of 
additional work in order to keep tire wolf from the 
door ; bid;, the migration is generally always of 
a temporary character, and the agriculturist’s 
contact with his land is seldom, if ever, perma- 
nently broken. 


THE EARLIER FACTORY ACTS. 

Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century there was no State control over condi- 
tions of employment in any industry in India. 
Employers wore free to do wlmt they liked 
with the result that Indian labour was exploited 
to the fullest extent possible. Hours of labour 
were inordinately excessive, rates of wages 
unduly low and other conditions of employment, 
as bail as they possibly could be. There was 
no regulation of the age at which children could 
he employed ; there were no periodical or weekly 
holidays ; and there was no legislation to safe- 
guard factory workers from injury through 
accidents caused by entanglement with unfenecd 
machinery in motion. With the growth of factory 
organisation in India and the rapid development 
of her industries, the minds of certain men, 
notably the into Mr. Sorabjee Shapurjeo Bengali, 
C.I.E, however, began to be awakened to tire 
existence of evils which by the standards of 
to-day would bo considered intolerable, and 
unceasing eiforts at securing some improvement 
in conditions of work in factories resulted, not- 
withstanding strenuous and universal opposition 
at the time from all employers, in the passing 
of the ilrat Indian Factories Act of 18S1. This 
Act gave a limited measure of protection to 
children: firstly, by prohibiting their employ- 
ment in factories if they were under seven years 
of age and also in two separate factories on the 
same day ; secondly, by restricting their hours 
of employment to nine per day ; and thirdly, 
by requiring that tiiey should be granted four 
holidays in a month and also rest intervals in 
accordance with rules to be framed by local 
governments. The Act contained no restric- 
tions in connection with the employment of 
adult labour but provision was made for the 
fencing of such parts of machinery as would 
ha dangerous if left unfenecd and for the report- 
ing of accidents. Owing to an almost complete 
lack of adequate inspection the 1881 Act 
became a; dead letter in most provinces. 

A landmark in the history of factory legisla- 
tion in India was a memorandum on conditions 
of work in factories in the Bombay Presidency 
which was prepared by Mr. Jarues .Tones, an 
English Factory Inspector appointed by tire 


Government of Bombay in 1883 as the first 
permanent special Inspector of Factories in 
India. Mr. .Tones' memorandum was incor- 
porated by the British Chief Inspector of 
Factories in his report for 1886-87 and it 
makes harrowing reading. Most factories 
worked from daybreak to sunset, Sundays 
were usually working days and, if they 
were holidays, they had to lie used for cleaning 
the frames. There were no proper intervals 
for rest or meals. Both women and children 
were worked for excessively long hours. Venti- 
lation in most factories was extremely bad and 
sanitation left much to be desired. Mr. Jones 
urged that pressure on the Government of India 
from the Home Government was necessary. In 
March 1880, the Government of India, after 
consulting local Governments, forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for India, definite proposals 
for_ the modification of the 1881 Act. The 
main amendments suggested were (1) the 
reduction of the number of workers necessary 
to constitute a factory to 20 ; (2) the raising of 
the lower age of children to nine ; and (3) the 
restriction in the hours of work for women to 
11. At the suggestion of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and the Indian Jute Manufacturers’ 
Association, another Factories Commission was 
appointed in 1890 to enquire into factory con- 
ditions in Bengal, Bombay, the North West 
Provinces and Oudh. On this occasion, female 
operatives were strongly opposed to any limita- 
tion of their hours of work if a similar limita- 
tion were not made for the hours of male opera- 
tives, and the Commission therefore recom- 
mended that the Government should have power 
to exempt any or all women from the clause 
limiting their hours to 11 daily. 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1891. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of tills note 
to trace tlio various stages leading up to the 
passing of the 1891 Amending Act and it will 
be sufficient to state that, as finally passed, it 
represented a big ad vance on the Act of ten years 
before. The main features of the new Act were : 
(1) the reduction in the number of persons 
necessary to constitute a factory from 100 to 50 
and the grant of the power to local Governments 
to notify concerns employing 20 or more persons 
as factories ; (2) a compulsory stoppage of work 
for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. for 
all operatives except those employed in factories 
working on the basis of approved shifts ; (3) 
provision for weekly holidays ; (4) the fixation 
of the lower and upper limits of the age of 
“ children ” at nine and 14, the limitation of 
their daily hours of work to seven arid to day 
light, and the prohibition of their employment 
in dangerous work; and (5) tile limitation of 
I the daily hours of work of women to 11, tlie 
restriction of their employment during 8 p.m. 

1 and 5 a.in., and the provision that if women 
were worked for the full eleven hours permitted 
by the Act they should be given rest intervals 
amounting in the aggregate to at least an hour 
and a half per day. Government accepted tlie 
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recommendation of the Commission of 1800 
fox the exemption of any or all women from the 
operation of the regulation of their daily hours 
of work and a wide exempting clause was added 
in the 1801 Amending Act. The Act- was 
regarded generally as the iinal word on the 
question of factories and His Excellency Lord 
Lansdowne speaking in the Legislative Council 
at the time said, “ We believe that the effect of 
India measure will be to placefactory labour in 
India on a proper footing and our Bill will be 
accepted here and at home not as a mere, 
prelude to still further restrictions hut a settle- 
ment as final as any settlement of such a question 
can bo.” 

Apart from the mass meetings of workmen 
which were organised in the ’eighties by humani- 
tarian social reformers for the purpose of memo- 
rialising Government for improvement of con- , 
ditions of work in factories, Indian factory ' 
labour was almost up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a silent and unorganised 
factor In the huge industrial organisation that 
was rapidly coming into being in India. Trade 
unionism was non-existent and there was no 
channel through which the Indian workman 
could ventilate his grievances and ask for their 
redress. The strike as a woapon of defence 
against oppressive conditions was almost un- j 
known and such industrial disputes as did occur 1 
soon terminated in favour of the employer owing 
to the unfettered power which 1m enjoyed of 
replacing all men who downed tools with black- ! 
leg labour. 

INTRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 
AND THE GREAT PLAGUE. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century 
saw the advent of two new factors in the 
field of industrial labour in India which 
were destined, for the time being at any 
rate, to worsen conditions in Indian factories. 
The first was the introduction of electricity for 
purposes of factory lighting and the second 
was the widespread epidemic of plague. By 
1000, the majority of the cotton textile mills 
in Bombay City and almost all the jute mills 
in Bengal were lit by electricity, and by the end 
of that year the ravages of the great epidemic 
of plague, which first broke out in Bombay 
City in 1898 and soon spread to other centres 
in India, resulted in the reduction of the labour 
force in most centres to a third to a half of its 
normal strength. The immediate effect, of these 
two events was a considerable increase in 
working hours. Many of the larger textile 
mills resorted to day and night working and 
evidence is not wanting that some mills worked 
their operatives continuously for stretches of 
fifteen to twenty hours per day. In Bombay 
City there were actually auctions for labourers 
at street corners. The weaker of both the 
cotton and the jute mills, however, began to 
be alarmed at the competition from the mills 
which worked day and night and many of the 
millowners were not unwilling that Government 
should step in ami prohibit, night working alto- 
gether. 

The ravages caused by the plague were, how- 
ever, not entirely devoid of some good effects. 
The heavy mortality caused by it had thinned 


the ranks of agricultural workers ; and the 
inequality between the demand for and the 
supply of labour naturally led to a marked 
improvement in agricultural wages. Both 
cultivators and agricultural labourers felt that 
there was little need to search for additional 
work by migrating to the towns from where 
reports were continually forthcoming of ex- 
cessive hours of work in factories which were 
lit by electricity. Such industrial workers as 
remained in the towns therefore began to fee] 
more independent than they did before ; and 
the beginning of the twentieth century saw the 
first awakenings of a sense of class conscious- 
ness among industrial workmen. They wore 
less ready to submit to the old conditions ; and 
wherever employers tried to force those ’ con- 
ditions upon their workmen they were met by 
opposition. Black-leg labour was not avail- 
able to the same extent as before and a few 
stray strikes met with instantaneous success. 
These early successes led to disputes of a more 
widespread and concerted character — disputes 
whieli resulted in a general all-round improve- 
ment in wages. 

There was no further advance in factory legisla • 
tion in India for twenty years after 1891. " The 
period 1891-1911 was one of changing conditions 
and of investigation, it was also marked by 
Intense industrial activity in the country. There 
was a rapid expansion in road and railway con- 
struction with a collateral activity inbuilding, en- 
gineering and mining. The number of factories 
rose from 05(1 in 1892 to 2,403 in 1911 and the 
average dally number of persons employed 
in these factories increased from 310,810 to 
791,944 over the same period. The cotton and 
the jute industries showed top figures in this 
expansion and the demand for labour began to 
get more and more acute as years rolled on, 
“ The rosult, of the scarcity of labour was 
to increase the interest of the employ- 
ers in making conditions more attractive. 
The raising of wages was one step, the provision 

of houses was another Inside the factory 

less was done to make industrial labour 
attractive.. .It was an axiom with a number of 
employers that labour did not object to long 
hours in the factory, and that the actual hours 
of work were not considered excessive by those 
who worked.” 

It is noteworthy that the lead in the matter of 
a statutory reduction in the hours of work of 
adult workers was given by the Bombay mill, 
owners. 

The agitation against “ Sweated labour” 
conditions star t e d by two of the leading 
newspapers and periodicals in India was soon 
taken up by the operatives and at a large meeting 
of mill workers held in Bombay City on the 
24th September 1905 a demand was made fora 
twelve-hour day. Brightened at the prospect 
of being faced with a general strike, in the cotton 
mills in' the city, the majority of the Bombay 
mills agreed to work a twelve-hour day up to 
the 1st December and a thirtcen-liour (lay 
thereafter. The Government of India drew up 
a draft Bill and sent it to local Governments for 
opinion and this was soon followed hy the ap- 
pointment of a Committee (the Frecr-Smith Com- 
mittee, to make a preliminary survey of hours 
and conditions of work of persons of all ages 
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am! soxes employed in factories. The Com- 
mittee recommended the restriction of the hours 
of adult workers to twelve per day; and, 
following the Berne Convention of 1906, also 
recommended that night work for women should J 
be prohibited. 


APPOINTMENT OF FACTORY 
LABOUR COMMISSION OF 1907. 

The findings of the Freer-Smith Committee 
made the appointment of a Commission inevi- 
table and the Home Government in October 1907 
announced the appointment of a Factory Labour 
Commission. The Commission made a complete 
survey of factory conditions in India, and 
their report, which was published in 1908 gives 
a comprehensive account of conditions at the 
time and of the defects of the existing 


that the rest interval of an hour and 
a half prescribed for women who were 
made to work for the full permissible hours 
was reduced. This was done in order to limit 
the spreadover. Children’s hours in textile 
factories were reduced to six per day and more 
stringent measures were provided for inspection 
and certification. A compulsory rest interval 
of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
provided for ail operatives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories. A 
number of provisions were made for the health 
and safety of the operatives and several changes 
designed to make inspection more effective and 
to both prevent and punish breaches of the Act 
were incorporated ; but, at the same time, wide 
powers were given to local Governments to 
grant exemptions. The 1911 Act was brought 
jinto force with effect from the 1st of July 1912. 


legislation. 

The Commission endorsed the abuses and the 
evasions of the 1881 and 1891 Acts in 
connection with the employment of children. 
As far as the findings of the Commission with 
regard to the question of the hours of work of 
adult males Is concerned, it must be admitted, 
that looked at from the point of view of opinions 
held on the subject to-day, they must appear to 
have been of a rather halting character. The 
Commission were unanimously of opinion that 
some limitation was essential but the majority 
were opposed to any direct limitation. As far 
as women’s hours were concerned, they actually 
proposed that the statutory maximum should be 
increased from 11 to 12. It is noteworthy that 
only one member (Dr. Hair) dissented from the 
Commission’s findings in the matter of adult 
hours. Dr. Nair recommended a limitation 
in the hours of adult male workers t.o twelve 
per day and a continuation of the 11-hour day 
for women with less power to local Governments 
to grant exemptions. The findings of the 
Commission were circulated to all provincial 
Governments for opinions ; and, in the light of 
criticisms received, the Government of India 
drew up a fresh Bill “ to consolidate and amend 
the law regulating labour in factories.’’ This 
Bill was introduced in the Governor-General’s 
■Legislative Council in July 1909. In drafting 
the' Bill, the Government of India followed the 
proposals made by Dr. Nair rather than by the 
majority of the Commission. 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1911. 

Want of space prevents us from recounting 
the various stages through which the Bill had 
to go before it was finally passed on the 21st 
March 1911. It naturally evoked considerable 
opposition from all quarters but this was not so 
strong as that which met the proposals of 
Government in the ’eighties and the ’nineties. 

The 1911 Act sought to make a beginning 
in the restriction of the hours of work of 
adult males by prescribing that men’s hours in 
textile factories should not exceed twelve per day. 
It was not considered necessary to limit men’s 
hours in other types of factories because it was 
believed that excessive hours were only to be 
found in the textile industry. The provisions 
of the 1891 Act in commotion with women’s 
horns were maintained hut with the difference 


THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR. 

Matters in connection with the administration 
of the Factories Act of 1911 had hardly begun 
to be regularised when the whole world was 
convulsed by the outbreak of the Great War 
of 1914-191, S. Metaphorically, the whole world 
was in the melting pot and Indian labour went 
into it too. The large contingents of Indian 
troops which were sent overseas had to be 
supplied with clothing, rations and the munitions 
of war. Imports of manufactured articles into 
India were restricted owing to the hulk of the 
available British tonnage in ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men and material 
to the various seats of war. Heavy demands 
were also being made by both belligerent and 
other countries for raw products. Here was the 
opportunity for which Iudia had been waiting 
for generations and she was not slow in seizing 
it. Much of her available arable land was put 
under cultivation, and there was an immediate 
and rapid expansion in every sphere of 
her industrial activity. Factories began to 
spring up everywhere ; and all available 
means of transport were requisitioned for 
tire carriage of men, beasts and goods to the 
ports and to the seats of manufacture. Indian 
labour was consequently faced with a more than 
capacity demand for its services. Local Govern- 
ments were beseiged by employers with requests 
for relaxations of existing restrictions in hours 
and conditions in factories. The ranks of the 
factory inspectorate were thinned as a result 
of some inspectors having joined the fighting 
forces and the duties of factory inspection were 
entrusted to officers already overburdened with 
other work. AH the good preparatory work 
which had been done during the two years 
following the coming into effect of the 1911 Act 
appeared to be going by the board — but only 
temporarily, because Indian labour was no longer 
that dumb and inarticulate part of factory 
plants which it used to he during the years 
preceding the outbreak of the war. If workers 
were asked to work for longer hours they de- 
manded and secured higher rates of wages. 
They were also not blind to the fact that em- 
ployers were making bigger profits than before. 
Prices of all commodities were, moreover, 
rising and Indian operatives, like others, began 
to feel that they were not able to make both 
ends meet on prevalent rates. There Were, 
therefore, frequent demands for increases in 
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waae rates— demands which were not always 
granted without strikes; but the few strikes 
which occurred were mostly of an unorganised 
character and were short-lived because employers 
rather than allow production to suffer by pro- 
longed stoppages of work readied compromises 
with their workmen by doling out small increases 
in wage rates at frequent intervals. Apprehen- 
sive, however, of their workpeople demanding a 
continuation of the higher rates after the war 
had ended, many employers all over India and 
particularly in the textile industry in the Bombay 
Presidency resorted to the device of granting 
wage increases in the form of war or dearness 
allowances over the basic rates of 1914 — a 
practice which cotton lnillowners in the cities of 
Bombay, Alimedabad and Sholapnr and in 
several other centres arc adhering to even to-day. 
In extenuation of their action in this matter 
employers referred to the sliding scale allowances 
dependent on cost of living indexes which were 
introduced in munition and other factories and 
establishments in Great Britain and many 
Western countries towards the end of the war. 

One of the most, vexed questions in Indian 
industry is that of wages arid Indian employers 
will not grant increases in rates unless they 
are forced to do so. Wages in 1916-17 were 
undoubtedly higher than what they w'ere in 
1914, but at tlie same time, real wages (earnings 
expressed in terms of sufficiency in relation 
to tiic cost of living) were in many centres and 
cases lower than in the pre-war year; and 
consequently, industrial workers were very little 
better off than they Were before the war. At 
the same time, however, the foundations for 
a, better standard of life were being laid. Ex- 
cessive hours of work, however, still continued 
to be the feature in all brandies of industry 
and conditions inside the factories had worsened. 
Owing to the influx of large bodies of persons 
into the towns, housing became hopelessly 
inadequate and rents soared to heights which 
forced several local Governments to pass 
legislation to control them. Temporary 
bastm (collections of improvised huts and 
shelters) sprung up everywhere and these w'ere 
a standing menace to the maintenance of the 
good health of town and city populations. Many 
of the new factories which had been erected 
during the war to meet the demand for muni- 
tions and army clothing were just mere shelters 
with roofs and sides built of corrugated metal. 
Conditions in such factories during the summer 
and the wet seasons were extremely oppressive. 
Little attempt had been made to study the 
questions of proper ventilation in the older 
factories or of the manner in which the ill 
effects of excessive humidification in weaving i 
sheds could be mitigated. 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 

The victorious and successful emergence of 
Great Britain, licr dominions and licr allies 
from the World War of 1914-1918 led tins people 
of the British Empire, and particularly of 
India, to believe that the dawn of an utopia 
had at, last arrived. Everybody expected that 
prices would fall, that, there would be an ample 
scope of employment for all and that the end 
of tlie war would see the beginning of a long 
stretch of continuous prosperity for industry, 
trade and commerce. All these hopes were, 
however, destined to be blasted sooner than the | 


end of the war saw an unprecedented epidemic 
in the form of influenza sweep over the face 
of practically tlie whole world. The ravages 
wrought by this new ‘ plague ’ were probably 
the worst in India and it was responsible for 
a total death roll of over eight million persons 
Contrary to the expectations of the masses 
and also of many who should have known 
better, prices instead of falling rose in ore sharply 
than ever before — clue, in a large measure 
to the unprecedented depreciation in the cur- 
rencies of most European countries. Merchants 
and manufacturers all over the world had made 
phenomenal profits during the period of tlie 
war — thirteen largo jute mills in Bengal alone 
paid, dividends of 200 per cent, and over for 
the year 1918— and with the gradual closing 
down of munitions works and factories engaged 
in tlie manufacture of war materials, these 
merchants and manufacturers were lookin'' 
for new fields for investment. Property valua- 
tions increased fivefold and more. The hu«e 
reconstruction loans raised by the victorious 
nations were subscribed several times over 
within a few hours of the lists being opened 
Prices of industrial securities rocketed- and" 
there were stilt large amounts of liquid funds 
available for further investment. Industrialists 
therefore got together ancl floated big companies 
for transport services. by rail, road, sea and air, 
for tlie construction of new mills and factories 
and for the exploitation of mineral resources 
Hectic building activity was evident cvery- 
where and this was naturally followed by 
heavy demands for all types arid kinds of 
labour. 

Similar to the chance which Indian indus- 
trialists had secured at the outbreak of tlie war 
was the one which Indian labour secured at the 
end of it. The great influenza epidemic had 
left large gaps in the ranks of available labour 
especially as the age groups between 20 and 
40 had suffered most heavily and a situation 
very similar to that which followed the great 
plague of tlie ’nineties was created ; but, on this 
occasion there were no auctions of mill workers 
at street corners because as the result of a coun- 
try wide expansion in transport services labour 
had become much more mobile. Notwith- 
standing this, fancy rates of wages were deman- 
ded and were, in many cases,’ paid. Wages, 
in the more organised industries, however, 
lagged far behind the rapid rise in prices and real 
wages began to become appallingly low. The 
beginning of the year 1919 therefore saw tlie 
outbreak of industrial strife on a scale pre- 
viously unknown. Although sporadic strikes 
had occurred prior to and during the war, 
strikes on any organised scale up to then were 
rare and the employers were not, giving any- 
thing away unless they were absolutely forced 
to do so. Prices, however, were still rising and 
it was literally becoming almost impossible for 
the workers to meet even their most necessary 
expenditure on the existing rates of wages. 
Had employers then exercised greater vision 
and been a little more farsighted than what 
they were in the matter of granting adequate 
increases in wages themselves without being 
forced to do so, the history of the labour move- 
ment, in India during the last eighteen years, so 
far at least as industrial disputes are concerned, 
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mi£Z hfr have been entirely different. Employers, 
however, were deaf to the approaching roars 
of thunder and they had to pay the eventual 
penalty for their short-sightedness jn this matter. 

The war had done much to educate Indian 
labour in the conditions of work prevalent 
and the methods of agitation adopted in other 
countries. Conditions, particularly as regards 
working hours, which had formerly been accepted 
as inevitable, were no longer regarded as toler- 
able • and while trade unions, as they are 
understood in the West, were still almost 
unknown, the value of concerted action was 
being rapidly realised. A number of strike 
committees were formed and many large strikes 
of a fairly concerted character met with almost 
instantaneous success in several industrial centres 
in India. The idea of organisation for the pur- 
pose of securing concessions received a substantial 
measure of recognition everywhere and it was 
not long before some of the earlier strike com- 
mittees formed themselves into trade unions 
similar to those which had been formed in the 
previous century in most European countries. 
These earlier unions were formed with two main 
objects in view : (1) increases in wages ; and 
(2) reductions in hours of work. The first was 
an imperative economic necessity. The second 
had received considerable support from the 
Indian Industrial Commission which had been set 
up by the Government of India in 1916 ' to exa- 
mine and report upon the possibilities of further 
industrial development in India ' and to make 
recommendations with particular reference to 
new openings and to assistance by Government. 
In their report which was published in 1913, 
the Commission noted a growing opinion in 
India in favour of a ten-hour day and they 
recommended that the possibility of reducing 
the existing statutory maximum hours should 
receive further examination. There was a 
recurrence of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 
in the winter of 1919-1920 and although it was 
not of such severity as the earlier one it was 
nevertheless severe enough to bo responsible 
for a total mortality in India of considerably 
over a million. The acute shortage which had 
been created in the supply of available labour 
by the earlier epidemic was accentuated by the 
later one. This gave added strength to the 
labour organisations that were coming into being 
as the result of the successes which had been 
gained by the earlier strike committees in the 
matter of wage increases and reductions in 
hours. 

The allied problems of excessive hours and the 
shortage of labour, were, however* to be tem- 
porarily solved by factors the operation of which 
nobody had foreseen. The gradual demo- 
bilisation of the armies of the war and the closing 
up of the various munitions works had disbanded 
tens of thousands of both men and women who 
in anticipation of re-employment in the great 
industrial enterprises which were being floated 
everywhere had spent the savings which, they 
had secured during the war. Pre-war Indus- 
tries in the belligerent countries could not 
moreover, be re-organised at once. It was 
suddenly realised that resources would have to 
be husbanded and there was a perceptible decline 
in the purchase of commodities and the demand 
for manufactured goods. Production had neces- 


sarily to be eased off for stocks were accumula- 
ting. The spectre of unemployment loomed 
large. But, employers had learnt their lesson 
re. the difficulty of securing workmen during 
periods of acute shortage of labour and they 
were not prepared to disband large bod’es of 
their work-people. They were, therefore, 
not unwilling to consider reductions in hours of 
work. Some employers who hail already 
reduced hours found that production far from 
having fallen off had actually improved. A new 
angle of vision came into being and the trail 
was laid for reforms of a world wide and far 
reaching character which were to be introduced 
in all countries as the result of the formation 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 

The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles refers to the fact that “ the failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions is 
an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve conditions in their own 
countries.” In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re- 
cognised by the High Contracting Parties to be 
“ of special and urgent importance ” but also 
brought into being the International Labour 
Organisation which was entrusted with the task 
of securing, as far as practicable, the observance 
of these principles. The duties of this organisa- 
tion which was to be controlled by a Governing 
Body consisting of members representing Govern- 
ments, employers and labour from all countries 
of chief industrial importance, and from other 
countries by rotation, were to collect all possible 
information regarding conditions of employ- 
ment in all countries and to present reports of 
such enquiries to the International Labour 
Conference which was to meet periodically. 
Each subject was to be discussed at first at one 
and later at two sessions. After a first pre- 
liminary discussion, the views of various Member 
States were to be invited on tentative proposals. 
The International Labour Office would then 
re-examine these proposals in the light of the 
criticisms and opinions received and submit 
a final Report with a Draft Convention or Re- 
commendation to the next Conference for a 
final discussion and decision. It was laid down 
that it would be obligatory on all Member 
States to introduce legislation in their respective 
countries to deal with matters covered by a 
Draft Convention but that it would be optional 
for a Member State to adopt a Recommendation. 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

In accordance with a provision in the Treaty 
of Versailles, the first International Labour 
Conference met at Washington on the 29th 
October 1919 and sat for a month. India, as 
an original member of the League of Nations, 
was among the 39 countries represented. The 
Indian , delegates were Sir Louis Kershaw and 
Sir Atul Chatterjee representing the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir Alexander Murray represent- 
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Intr Indian employers and Mr. N: _M. Joshi 
representing Indian labour. The Conference 
was asked S to consider proposals relating te» a 
number of subjects including the eight hoins 
day, unemployment, the night work of women 
and young persons, the employment of children, 
maternity benefits and industrial diseases 
The Washington Conference adopted the Hours 
Convention, but as far as India was concerned, 
her delegates were able to impress the Conference 
that the adoption of an 8-liour day would be 
too revolutionary a change for the countiy and 
would never be accepted by Indian employers^ 
The Conference therefore ^ o ^ a 
special relaxation in the case of India and it 
was decided that a beginning slionld be made 
by the introduction of a 60-liour week m factories 
subject to the Indian Factories Act. 

The ground for a reduction in factory hours 

had, however, aiready lieen partially pre^red 

by the Government of India who, acting on 
the recommendations made m the matter dv 
the Industrial Commission, had circularised all 
local^ GcnTrnments in Jun ® 9 2 n , tl gjxty^hmir 
Thp mibseauent endorsement of <*» sixoj xitu 
week for India by the Washington Conferciice 

SSelt lie th 

saw the recrudescence of industrial strife a 

greater intensity than that > t that Msli 

The principal cause again was the fact that casn 
wages were lagging far behind the continued use 
inTpriceff ami that real wages ^e agam f ailing 

On this occasion, how’ever, the woikmen did 
not limit their demands to increases in wage 
rates alone and tlieir leaders e '? iy 

“.nSyVnls 

CMiore'V.'"^ 

a 

of hours of work in all textile factories in India 

m Indian factories and an easy passage tor 
the necessary legislation was assured. 

CREATION OF GOVERNMENT 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS. 

fn this short historical sketch of the growth 

work hi factories in the Bombay Presidency. 
But, apart from these and the exa: p* 
nuestions connected with uoour uy 
t to Factors Commission of 1907 and the 
Industries Commission of 1910, ‘hue was 
little co-ordination between the ^tnahour 
the Provinces in matters connec^wlthgwi, 

f.tfg ««1S HS 


.provinces had conducted quinquennial en- 
I quiries into agricultural wages but the results 
of these enquiries were of a very meagre and 
limited character. The participation of India 
in International Conferences and the increasing 
interest taken by the Indian public in questions 
connected with labour made it necessary both 
for the Government of India and the Govern- 
ments of the more industrialised provinces 
not only to consider the question of the represen- 
tation of labour in the central and provincial 
legislatures but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or offices the administration of labour 
questions. 

Under the Devolution Itules (Schedule I, 
Part 2, Rule 26) framed under the Government 
of India Act, 1919, industrial matters included 
I under the heads “factories” and “welfare 
of labour” fell within the scope of the provin- 
cial legislatures, and the heads “regulation 
of mines” and “inter-provincial migration” 

I were central subjects. The Government of 
India established a Labour Bureau in the year 
1 1920 and the Governments of Bengal and 
Madras created special appointments of labour 
officers in the same year. The Labour Bureau 
of the Government of India published a series 
1 of bulletins on certain phases of factory work 
but before its utility could he established the 
office was abolished in March 1923 on the re- 
commendation of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee. The lead in the matter of the 
creation of a proper and stable department of 
Government with investigators and an adequate 
I statistical staff to deal with all questions con- 
nected with labour was taken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay who created a Labour Office 
in 1921 Further details in connection with 
I this office and other matters dealing with 
Government administration of labour subjects 
'will bo found in a special section towards the 
end of this note. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 

A Bill to amend the Factories Act of 1911 
was introduced by tlie Government of India in 
I the Legislative Assembly m March 1921 and 
was passed into law in January 1922. The 
Amended Act was brought into effect from 
1st July 1922. The main provisions of the new 
law as it now stood were as follows : — 

The definition of the term ‘factory’ 
was extended so as to bring within its scope 
all concerns using power and employing not 
less than 20 persons. At the same time, local 
Governments * were invested with powers to 
declare as factories any concerns which were 
enlaced in a manufacturing process and which 
employed not less than 10 persons whether 
power was used or not. 

q Effect was given to the Washington Con- 
I vention re minimum age of children employed 
in factories by raising the lower limit, of the age 
of a child from 9 to 12 and by raising the 
iinner limit from 14 to 15. The restriction ot 
children S hours in textile factories to six per 
dav which was imposed by the 1911 Act was 
rnde universally applicable to all factories. 
No child was to be worked for more than four 
hourswithout a rest, interval of at least hail 
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3 Women’s hours were restricted to eleven 
oer'day and to sixty per weelc and their 
employment at night was totally prohibited 
between the hours of 7 p.m. and 5-30 a.m. 
except in seasonal factories in the fish curing 
and canning industries. 

4 . The 1911 Act had restricted men’s hours 
to twelve per day in textile factories alone. 
The 1022 Act restricted men’s hours in all 
factories to eleven per day and to sixty per 
week. The further restrictions imposed by 
the earlier Act on the working of textile 
factories were, removed. 

5. All operatives were to be given a com- 
pulsory weekly holiday subject to the limitation 
that no worker would be made to work for more 
than ten consecutive days without a holiday. 1 
provision was also made for the grant of a com- 
pulsory rest interval. 

6. Exemptions on defined principles were to 
be permitted in respect of the restrictions re 
the weekly holiday, rest intervals and daily 
and weekly limitation of hours of work of adult 
males employed in continuous process factories 
or in occupations connected with power and 
maintenance plants or in the case of force 
rnajeure . 

7. Provision was made for controlling 
excessive artificial humidification when injurious 
to the health of the operatives. Various other 
provisions dealing with the health and safety 
pf the operatives were also incorporated in 
the new Act. 

Subsequent amending Acts were passed n 
1023, 1926 and 1931 hut the changes affected 
by these were designed rather to meet admini- 
strative difficulties which had been experienced 
in the working of the main Act or for making 1 
improvements" of a minor character and not! 
for altering any of the main principles laid 
down in 1922. Factory staffs were adequately 
expanded in all provinces by recruiting as 
Inspectors men who had the necessary technical 
experience and district and other officers who 
had hitherto been entrusted with considerable 
factory inspectorial duties were completely 
divested of them although all district collectors 
were appointed ex-officio Inspectors of Factories. 
This was done in order to provide for an early! 
inspection of a factory in the absence of a proper 
Inspector if a report was received of an alleged 
breach of the Act. 

PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER 
LABOUR LAWS. 

Indian labour was jubilant at the successes | 
which it had gained as a result of the passing 
of the Factories Amendment Act of 1922. 
Further legislative proposals in connection 
with the grant of workmen’s compensation in 
the case of accidents, for the regulation of! 
working conditions in mines and for the regis- 
tration of trade unions were under the eonsidera- j 
tion of the Government of India who were 
consulting local Governments on the proposals 
which they had formulated. Proposals to 
safeguard employers against strikes which were, 
as has : been seen, becoming most disturbing 
to industry were also under consideration and 


the Government of Bombay, acting on the re- 
commendations of the Provincial Legislative 
Council, appointed an Industrial Disputes 
Committee in 1922 under the chairmanship of 
Sir Stanley Reed, editor-in-chief of The Times of 
India “to consider and report on the practi- 
cability or otherwise of creating machinery for 
the prevention and early settlement of industria 1 
disputes”. In their report, the Committee, 
after setting down their views on various 
schemes of welfare which employers might adopt 
to improve the conditions of employment and 
of the life of their workpeople so as to make 
them more contented and less amenable to the 
influence ,of outside agitators, recommended 
that a statutory tribunal on the lines of the 
Industrial Court created by the United Kingdom 
Act of 1919 should be set up in the Bombay 
Presidency : and that all strikes which could 
not be settled without Government intervention 
should be referred to this Court. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay, acting on the recommendations 
of this Committee, drew up a Bill on the subject 
which was introduced in the local Legislative 
Council in 1923-24. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Government of India informed the 
Government of Bombay that they themselves 
were proceeding with similar legislation of 
an all India character and they requested the 
local Government to abandon their own measure. 
The Workmen’s Compensation and the Mines 
Acts were passed in 1923 and the Trade Unions 
Act was passed in 1926 but the all India Trade 
Disputes Act was not passed till 1929. The 
main features of these several pieces of labour 
legislation will be described in the special 
sections dealing with these subjects. 

THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 

Unfortunately for Indian labour, a period of 
acute depression set in in ail industries towards 
the end of the year 1922. Some of the first 
tasks to which the Labour Office created by the 
Government of Bombay in 1921 had set itself 
were to compile a cost of living index for working 
classes in Bombay City, to make an enquiry into 
their standard of life by the collection of family 
budgets for representative working class families 
and to make an enquiry into wages and hours 
of work in the . cotton mill industry in the 
Bombay Presidency. The cost of living index 
compiled by that office — the first of its kind in 
India- — showed that except for a slight fall 
during the earlier months of the year 1920, prices 
had been steadily rising after the end of the war 
for the next two years. The peak was reached 
in October 1920. The annual average of the 
monthly index numbers (1914=100) for that 
year was 183. A gradual decline, however, set 
in from the beginning of the following year and 
the annual average for the year 1921 registered 
a fall of ten points on the figure for 1920. A 
further fall of nine points was registered in the 
annual average for the year 1922. The year 
1923 opened with a sharp decline to 150 ; but 
for the next five years— -that is, up to the end 
of the year 1927, the optimum monthly variation 
was within eleven points between 150 and 101. 
The Report of the Family Budget Enquiry con- 
ducted by tho Bombay Labour Office showed 
the standards of earnings and expenditure of 
some two thousand representative working class 
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n nrl sinrrle men during the years 192i rates of 1914 or of some other year between 
1922 but no S TOmparable figures were avail- 1914 and 1917. In the case of the cotton mills 
aWeto any other year. The report of the in Bombay City these allowances had amounted 
roHonmills’ wages enquiry which was published to 80 per cent, over basic rates for weavers and 
slowed that the real wages of cotton to 70 per cent, for spinners and women. In 
?nUl workers iS lhmedabad were thirty-three 1918-1919 when cotton mills were making 
mill workers in - n 19U _ Later phenomenal profits, the Bombay Millowners’ 

hivost£ations conducted by the Bombay Labour Association met demands for a participation in 
fvmce have shown that the figures, especially these profits by sanctioning an annual bonus of 
for 1914 oil which this deduction of real one mouth’s pay for all cotton mill workers in 
* tad been ^ baled were very defective hut Bombay City provided a full year’s service had 
Hdl was not known at the time the report been put m during the year for which the bonus 
wns miblished ■ and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ was paid Proportionate bonuses were to be 
was pumisneu , organised post-war paid to those who had served for lesser periods, 

move in lndia for wholesale reducS £? wages This bonus was paid annually for five years 
hv annmincing that the wages of all workmen in between 1919 and 1923 ; but at the beginning of 
fhe Ahmedabad cotton mils would be reduced the year 1924, the Association decided that the 
hv 20 ner cent with effect from the 1st April profits made during ;the previous year would not 
iooq P Tlie strike of the Ahmedabad cotton justify the payment of the annual bonus This 
rnifi workers whidi followed this announcement bonus had come to be regarded by the woricers as 
was bv far the largest and the most disastrous a definite part of their wage contract and when 
!?A has ever occurred in that city. It affected it was not paid m the middle of January with 
rm out of 61 working mills, involved nearly the wages for December as it usually was, the 
« 000 ivorkpeople anti resulted in a total time workers of all textile mills in Bombay City went 
4o,0U0 worKpeopio »U «= miUion man-days, out on strike. The Government of Bombay 
t°i S ? f^Snnth^lcitATiril and lasted till the 4tli appointed a Committee under the chairmanship 
It began on the 1st Ap fast arr i V ocI of Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice of the High 

J me ,‘ ttiC of wWch wages were to Court of Judicature of Bombay, as a fact-finding 
iw 164 tier cent instead of by body “to consider the nature and basis of the 
oo b Tahour received a rude shock and bonus which had been granted to the employees 

20 Per “^Vv^abourieMlveaaruae s co tton mills of Bombay since 1919 and to 

it was felt that the turning or tne declare whether the employees had established 

set in. any enforceable claim, customary, legal or 

tiinf «a enmnared with equitable” to the payment of such a bonus. 
There can be no doubt that ns compa e wmn ^ committee were also requested to enquire 

the standards of wage rates and pri e wiimii thfl proflts ma do by the Bombay mills 

were prevalent during the peak perio 1 o X9 t] “ betwee n 1919 and 1923 and to report on the 
real wages continuously ^P’SY®? w i' lch first contention of the millowners that the proflts of 
steady decline in the level of prices which fmst did not justify the payment of the annual 
set in in the month of November or umu The report of tbe committee was 

year. The point , an dmo’ were™ ufficient to entirely in favour of the employers and the strike 
wage rates of 1914 and iO-Cl were sumc broken immediately after its publication 

maintain a decent standard of life. Studying v s industry had lost nearly eight 

the question from such fragments of “Meal ^Uion working days. This strike was greater 
information as nrmavailable, the am ^ proportion than any previous strike which 

be definitely in the negative Contemporary 0 £ curred in the Country. It would be 

observers of those periods give namnung » interesting to observe that as far as the question 
criptions of insufficiently starved and mm b bonus was concerned, the 

unkempt men, women Committee held that “ the millworkers had not 
from street pavements .In the i cities m tne car^y e8fcablighed any enforceab i e claim, customary, 
hours of the morning and dragging the ° . equitable to the payment annually of a 

to their factories and of toS bonus, by which we mean that in our opinion 

not bo upheld in a court 
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better off. Judging the standards of life of The n(jxfc bi conC erted attack by employers 
Indian workers in ^^t^^i.n^d countdes on wage rates in India was made in 1925 by 
which labour in all the industrialised countries o» ^ er8 in Bombay City. The cost of 
of the world are endeavouring to maintain l JadtJX rema ined more or less stationary 

to-day, they H, c ?“!! l mHi < ise ^ wiU? Indfan but the cotton millindustry was passing through 
low and one can well sympathise with mai n ^ rfod of severe ttnd unprecedented depression 
workers for attempting to dothe and feed ^ Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 

themselves and to live as human bungs oi ght to roduco tire dearness allowances by 

to be able to do. 20 conb witb (J n cc t from the 1st September 

In an earlier „ar.g»pl. it .UW that ta ^ Thttde^h H it ha, 1 been accepted 
granting increases in wages during ; the period “ f rS a Ct 12per cent, in theiream- 

of^high prices between 19I7_ and 1920 “tton aerg we re not likely to take it lying 


mill Owners tod resorted to the device g* 

^^arhor^e^arncM^llow^ncos^ver SfSffi 
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On the 15th September 1925, 33,249 workers, 
from 15 mills suddenly downed tools and by the 1 
Oth of October there was a complete stoppage 
of work in all the textile mills in the city and 
island of Bombay. The Government of Bombay 
held several conferences with the representatives 
of both sides and several proposals and counter- 
proposals were considered but neither of thei 
parties appeared likely to give in. On this 
occasion, however, the Government of India' 
came to the rescue of both the cotton mill 
industry and the labour employed in it by 
suspending, for the remainder of the financial 
year, the collection of the excise duty of 31 
per cent, which had been levied on cotton 
manufactures in India for several years past. 
The Millowners’ Association had given repeated 
assurances to both the Government of India 
and the local Government that the old rates 
of wages would be restored if the excise duty 
were abolished and the strike therefore virtually 
ended as soon as the Viceroy’s Special Ordinance 
announcing the suspension of the excise duty 
was published at the end of November. Each j 
of the successive general strikes which occurred 1 
in the cotton mill industry in Western India 
between 1923 and 1928 was more severe *- 


to the industry and the workpeople lost consi- 
derably more than a crore and a quarter of 
rupees in wages. But, “ the strike was a great 
victory for the workers and showed that, in 
spite of their illiteracy and inadequate organi- 
sation, they were able to take concerted action 
and to offer a stubborn resistance against any 
attack on their wages.” At the same time, 
however, it is significant that “ the employers 
did not give way until they had secured from 
Government a concession for which they had 
pressed before arriving at the decision to effect 
a cut in wages.” 

It will have been noticed that so far 
prominence has been given only to the big 
industrial disputes that occurred in the textile 
industry in Western India. This should not 
be taken to mean that other industries and the 
other provinces in India were not troubled with 
industrial strife. As soon as Indian labour 
had realised the potential value of the strike 
as a weapon for securing redress of grievances, 
strikes began to get extremely frequent and 
the quinquennium 1921-1926 saw the outbreak 
of no less than 1,154 strikes in India involving 
nearly two million workpeople and causing a 
total loss of thirty-seven and a quarter million 


intensity than its predecessor and the strike working days. Summary statistics for the 
of 1925 was no exception. It resulted in a main industries are incorporated in the follow- 
loss of nearly eleven million working man-days I ing table : — T 

Consolidated Statement of Industrial Disputes for the Quinquennium 1921-25. 


Industries. 

Number 

of 

disputes. 

Number of 
workers 
involved. 

Man-days lost. 

Cotton spinning and weaving 

505 

815,341 

24,967,386 

Jute •• 

146 

575,570 

3,454,356 

Engineering (excluding railway workshops) 

65 

71,590 

1,031,779 

Hallways (including railway workshops) 

69 

135,254 

3,687,504 

Mines .. .. 

29 

30,632 

261,198 

Others 

350 

291,327 

3,915,681 

Total 

1,154 

1,919,714 

37,317,904 


A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE. 

The two years 1926 and 1927 were, as com- 
pared with the quinquennium which has just 
been reviewed, a period of quiet consolidation of 
their respective positions for both the employers 
and the employed and also for Government who 
had completed a heavy programme of labour 
legislation. There was a slight revival in trade 
and employers after the bitter experience which 
they had had of disastrous strikes most dis- 
locating to industry were content to allow 
sleeping dogs to lie as far as wages were 
concerned. Governments and employers had 
completed extensive industrial housing 
schemes, many employers had expanded 
their activities for the welfare of their work- 
people and the cost of living index was steadily 


on the decline. The administration of the 
factory law had been improved by the 1922 Act 
and the avenues for evasions were so barricaded 
as to make breaches of the law most difficult if 
not impossible. Hours of work, as compared to 
those obtaining five years previously, were 
congenial and permitted of sufficient rest and 
alsoofsomerelaxatianandrecreation. Absences 
from work began to got more frequent. All 
these and other factors were conducing to a 
decided improvement in the standard of life and 
the conditions of employment of industrial 
labour. The chief Indian industries were how- 
ever, still showing adverse balances in their 
profit and loss accounts and the shareholders 
were getting little or no return on the capital 
which they had invested in industry. The share- 
holders were consequently becoming somewhat 
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restive, aud harangues at the annual general a conference of the representatives of 
company meetings by the more disgruntled of both sides under the chairmanship of the 
them were becoming frequent enough to be Hon'ble Sir Ghulam Husein Hidayatallah 
noticed. The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton At this conference the representatives of the 
Textile Industry Enquiry) appointed in 1926 had strikers consented to call off the strike if 
also made a number of recommendations aiming Government would agree to appoint an impartial 
at a more efficient conduct and management of committee of enquiry to examine the various 
cotton mills in India. The more progressive questions under dispute. The Hon’ble the 
firms, thereupon, began to devise waysand means General Member gave the necessary undertaking 
for improving efficiency and for securing greater on behalf of Government, and the terms of 
production at less cost. The methods of rationa- reference were agreed upon at the conference 
lisation which had been successfully attempted The strike was accordingly called off as soon 
in the West received a measure of studious eon- as Government announced the appointment 
sideration and three go-ahead firms of cotton of the committee under the chairmanship of the 
mill agents in Bombay City — Messrs. E. D. Hon’ble the Acting Chief Justice of the High 
Sassoonand Company, Messrs. James Finlay and Court of Bombay, Sir Charles Fawcett ' 
Company, and Messrs. Killiclc Nixon and 

Company — decided to try out schemes whereby The deliberations of the Fawcett Committee 
cotton mill workers would be asked to look after lasted for over five months and their report 
a greater number of spindles and more looms, which "3 s P u "bshed 0n 26th March 1929 
A beginning was made at the Manchester Mill of continues to be one of the standard works 
which Messrs. E. D, Sassoon and Company were of reference on conditions of employment in 
the agents. The attempt was at once met by a the cotton textile mills in Bombay City. The 
prolonged strike in that mill. ?ni? nu ^ teo . he * d . that the proposals of the 

r Millowners Association for the standardization 

The advent of rationalisation in Indian indust- of wage rates and for the fixation of the 
ries synchronised with the entry of the principles numbers to be employed on different types of 
of communism into the country and the formation machines ivere in the main fair and reasonable 
of the Workers and Peasants Party on models and that while there was justification for the 
similar to those obtaining in Soviet Russia. Many Association’s proposal to effect a out of 
communists secured appointments on the per cent, in weavers’ wages there wore reasonable 
executives of several trade unions in India and objections to be urged against its adoption, 
they were not long before they made their Th anmmittop , ,, ,, , 

'‘pfoA \ m m pi? in fa ntvfppf; of oonmitiiiists wus ciuieci tne _ -ttar.ionai or Jilliclcncy 

net so much to imnrove the condition of indus- system and which aimed at reducing the number 
twil workers as t o^e nSSmmS stopSaSw of operatives employed in mills while raising 
of woSn industry thereby sendhfg batotesof their wages and providing conditions favourable 
dUlt mm. workmen back to thtdr uatiTOvillages for tlie extra efficiency expected from the 
to preach revolutionary doctrines of class hatred, °P®^ives was fair and reasonable. The 

stabIe > Governments )i * aliSm ^ ^ ° f proimsaifivlth regard tTstaSaTd “tending 

stable Governments. orders fQJ . fche operatives aboufc the conditions 

THE CLIMAX OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE “^^ ploymont were> in the main> fair arul 
IN INDIA. On balance, the findings and recoinmen- 

■ The year 1928 was one in which a handful of dations of the Fawcett Committee were 
communist agitators in India secured a large “ore favourable to tlie workers than to the 
measure of control over her industries through employers. Other important strikes during 
their almost complete domination over labour, the year 1928 occurred in the Tata Iron and 
They engineered large scale strikes in most Steel Company s Works at Jamshedpur, the 
industries and brought several to the verge of an East Indian and South Indian Railways, in the 
almost complete standstill. Fort Gloster Jute Mills and in the textile mills at 

. Sholapur and Cawnpore. 

The most disastrous of the strikes which . 

occurred in the year 1928 was that in the cotton AN ACCUMULATION OF UNRE- 
mills in Bombay City and which alone was flRTF VANTfPC! 

responsible, for the loss of over twenty-two DKUb&itU UKlfcVAWCfcb. 

and a half million working days out of a total ... 

of over thirty-one and a half million lost to , The ’ widespread industrial strife of the year 
all Indian industries in that year. The direct MS» brought out several facts m connection 
cause of this disastrous strike which lasted from wjfh Indian, labour pionunently to the surface, 
the middle of April to the beginning of October The most important of these was that the 
was the fear of unemployment created by the workers employed in Indian industries had a large 
decision of certain millowners to introduce Accumulation of grievances which required early 
' rational ’ methods of work l» their mills. 4S2 

APPOINTMENT OF BOMBAY STRIKE “AKowSt i“ •‘28S&P 

PMAT TTPV rTiMMrfTTFF at all if the word is considered in the Sense of 

AAJMIVUIlEJt. solutions acceptable to both sides. In roost 

The strike dragged on until the 4th of October cases the workers had been beaten into sur- 
when the Government of Bombay convened render owing to the fear of unemployment 
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consequent on their places being filled up by 
Hack-leg labour or were forced into submis- 
sivwiesB as the result of the complete exhaustion 
n{ +i K ,; r resources. Although the trade union 
movement had penetrated into most industries.it 
has not even yet, except perhaps on the spinning 
side of the cotton textile industry in Ahmeda- 
bad covered the majority of the workers in any 
nartieular units or groups of units ; and m no 
case had any union collected a sufficiency of 
funds to finance a strike. Very few of the exist- 
ing unions had secured complete recognition by 
the employers concerned and in most cases the 
illiterate workmen had no level-headed persons 
to argue their cause with their employers. 

LACK OF COMPREHENSIVENESS IN 
EXISTING LABOUR LAWS. 

In an earlier section reference has been made to 
the three great pieces of Indian labour legislation 
passed in the years 1922 and 1923 : (1) The 
Factories Act of 1922, (2) The Indian Mines Act, 
1923, and (3) The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923. These Acts had conferred several 
benefits, privileges and advantages on Indian 
workmen ; but as compared with similar pieces 
of legislation in the other industrialised countries 
of the world, they were of an exceedingly limited 
scope and character. This was due to the fact 
that in treading new ground, the Government 
of India had necessarily to proceed with circum- 
spection and a measure of caution. 

APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 

Reverting to the labour laws of 1922-1923, 
seven years’ administration of these laws 
had brought several defects to light. Certain 
administrative defects had been rectified bv 
Amending Acts but it was gradually felt that 
much of the legislation was of a very halting 
character and that it did not go far enough. 
Several trade union leaders who had attended 
ten successive sessions of tlio International 
Labour Conference as Labour Delegates or 
Advisers had availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ty offered by their being sent to Geneva of making 
enquiries and studies of labour questions in 
European countries before returning to India. 
After their return to India, these leaders started 
newspaper and platform agitation for both 
reform and expansion of the existing laws. 
These demands coupled with the great industrial 
unrest prevalent in India at the time made a 
complete survey and investigation by an im- 
partial body inevitable and in the middle of the 
year 1929 the Government of India announced the 
appointment, by His Majesty the King Emperor, 
of a Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
"to enquire into and report on existing con- 
ditions of labour in industrial undertakings 
and plantations in British India ; on the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers; 
and on the relations between the employers 
and the employed ; and to make recommenda- 
tions." The late Rt. Hon. J. H, Whitley was 
appointed Chairman. The other members of 
the Commission were the lit. Hon. Shrinivasa 
Sastri, P.G.; Sir Alexander Murray, Kt„ c.b.e.; 
Sir Ibrahim Raliimtoala, K.o.s.l., k.b.e., c.l.E.; 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Baronet; Do wan Chaman Lai, 


m.l.a.; Miss Beryl M. Le Boer Bower, Deputy 
Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, England and 
Messrs. A. G. Clow, o.S.i., C.I.E., I.O.S.; N. M. 
Joshi, M.l.a., Kabeeruddin Ahmed, M.L.A.; 

G. D. Birla, M.l.a.; and John Cliff, Assistant 
General Secretary, Transport and Railway 
Workers’ ' Union, England. Mr. S. Lall, X.O.S., 
and Mr. A. Dlbdin from the India Office, London, 
were appointed Joint Secretaries, and Mr. A. 

H. Green, Assistant Secretary. Mr. S. It. 
Deshpande, Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
Government of Bombay, was appointed 
Statistician and Lt. Col. A. J. H. Russell, c.b.e., 
Medical Assessor to the Commission. The 
Commission arrived in India on the 11th 
October 1929 and after visiting several places 
in India and examining several representatives 
of the Central and Provincial Governments, 
the railways and associations of the employees 
and the employeed leit for England on the 22nd 
March 1930 to collect further evidence in that 
country. The Commission returned to India 
in the month of October of the same year and 
after completing that part of their tous which 
had been left unfinished in the previous winter, 
went to Delhi in November to draft their 
Report. 

1929— A YEAR OF CROWDED EVENTS. 

The year 1929 was a very momentous one in 
the history of the labour movement in India 
crowded as it was with events of prime import- 
ance. References have already been niade to 
the Bombay riots, the arrest of communist 
leaders, the publication of the Report of the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee and to the 
announcement of the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour. Mention has 
also been made of the passing of the Trade 
Disputes Act in that year. An Act amending 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. was also 
passed by the central legislature and the 
Government of Bombay took the initiative in 

S rovincinl labour legislation by passing a 
[atemity Benefits Act providing for monetary 
compensation by factory employers to their 
women workers for loss of wages during 
periods immediately prior to and following 
confinement. 

The chief communist leaders had been arrested 
but their henchmen were not. Imbued with 
communist principles, these endeavoured to 
carry on the Industrial strife of the year before. 
The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union continued 
to claim a membership of over 60,000; but 
when the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
set themselves to the task of implementing such 
of the Fawcett Committee’s recommendations 
as required joint consideration by the represen- 
tatives of both parties, they found that there was 
nobody who : was in a position to "deliver the 
goods" on behalf of labour. Such joint 
meetings as were held were not fruitful of any 
results and when a dispute arose in the Spring: 
Mill In the month of April over the question of 
the dismissal of one worker, the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union made this a casus belli for the 
declaration of another general strike in the cotton 
mill industry. This strike, however, did not 
extend to all *hc mills in the city and island of 
Bombay as that of the previous year had done but 
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still it was of a fairly general character involving 
100,232 workers in 62 mills. It lasted from the 
20th. April to the 18tli September and was re- 
sponsible for a total time loss of nearly seven 
million working days. The Government of 
Bombay took advantage of the new Trade Dis- 
putes Act and appointed a Court of' Enquiry 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Pearson of the Calcutta High Court to make a 
full investigation into the causes of the strike. 
The Court sat continuously for over a month 
and in their report which ivas published on the 
10th September they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the whole of the blame for the 
calling and the continuation of this strike rested 
with the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. The 
moral effect of this report was so great that the 
Union called off the strike unconditionally on 
the day following its publication. 

Another important strike which occurred in 
India during the year 1929 was one. of the 
employees of the B.B. & C. I. Railway’s Loco, 
and Carriage Workshop at Dohad. The railway 
administration had transferred a number of 
operatives from their big workshops in Bombay 
to the new workshop which they had built at 
Dohad and had given them certain allowances on 
reduced rates of pay. The men demanded 
a continuation of the old rates plus. Dohad 
allowances and failing a restoration of the cut 
they struck work. After the strike had pro- 
ceeded for some weeks, the Government of 
India appointed a Board of Conciliation under 
the Trade Disputes Act and this Board upheld 
the workmen’s claims. 

SPLIT IN THE ALL-INDIA TRADE 
UNION CONGRESS. 

The last important event in this year of 
crowded events was the split which occurred 
in the Trade Union Congress at its tenth session 
which was held in Nagpur in the month of 
November of that year under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The Trade Union 
Congress was inaugurated in 1920 for two main 
purposes : (1) to co-ordinate the activities of 
the individual labour unions in India which 
till then remained inchoate and were unable 
to take concerted action ; and (2) to recommend 
workers’ delegates to the various sessions of 
the International Labour Conference. It re- 
mained the central organisation of the trade 
union movement in India for nearly a decade 
and most of the important unions in India were 
affiliated to it. The Congress met in a full- 
dress session once every year and discussed 
various leading questions connected with Indian 
labour. Early In 1929 the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union and the G.I.P. Railwaymen's 
Union — two organisations controlled almost! 
entirely by communists — secured affiliation to 
the Congress. As the elections to the execu- 
tive body of the Congress are conducted on the 
basis of the membership strength of the indivi- 
dual affiliated unions, the communists were 
able to capture a majority of the seats on the 
executive through the membership of these 
two unions and the tenth session was therefore 
entirely dominated by the communist section 
of the movement. Resolutions were passed 
for the boycott of the Royal Commission on 


Indian Labour and the International Labour 
Conference, for the affiliation of the Congress 
to the League Against Imperialism and fox’ the 
appointment of the Workers’ Welfare League 
a communist organisation in England, as agents 
of the Congress in Great Britain. The passing 
of these resolutions marked the culmination of 
a long period of mischievous activity inspired 
by Moscow and fomented by communist agents 
in India and brought to a head the question 
whether the trade union movement in India 
should be under the leadership of genuine trade 
unionists or of the votaries of communism. The 
moderate sections under the leadershin nf 
Messrs. N. M. .Toshi, V. V. Giri, B. Shiva Roa 
R. R. Bakhale and Dewan Chaman Lai seceded 
from the Congress and set up a separate federa- 
tion under the name of The Indian Trades 
Union Federation in order to co-ordinate the 
activities of non-communist trade unions in 
India. Further details in eonnectione with 
these two all India federations, their quarrels 
the further split in the Congress and the attempts 
made for unity resulting finally in an amalgama- 
tion of these two bodies at Nagpur on the 17th 
April 1938 will be dealt with in' the chapter on 
Trade Unionism and Trade Union Law, 

THE CALM AFTER THE STORM. 

The third decade of the twentieth century 
had been a most momentous period in the 
history of labour in India crowded as it was 
with almost continuous industrial strife, the 
appointment of committees and commissions 
to enquire into and make recommendations in 
connection with the causes of this strife and the 
laying of the foundation stones for a first class 
code of labour laws for the country. The pro- 
longed and disastrous strikes of the years 1928 
and 1929 — especially of the latter year in the 
storm centre of India’s principal industry-had 
completely exhausted the resources of the 
workers. In the opening paragraph of this 
note it was stated that the agricultural character 
of the industrial worker in India and the per- 
manent contact which he maintains witli his 
land was the prime factor for the proper under- 
standing of the several problems connected 
with labour in India. General strikes of three 
to six months’ duration without financial assis- 
tance and strike benefits from workmen’s 
organisations would he impossible to understand 
if industrial town dwellers did not have agri- 
culture and their village homes to fall back 
upon during periods of prolonged stoppages of 
work. 

After .the end of the general strike in the 
cotton textile mills of Bombay of the year 1929, 
trade unionism, except perhaps in Ahmedabad, 
was thoroughly discredited. Both the workmen 
and such of their organisations as existed had 
been defeated most ignominously and the 
workers began to lose faith in their leaders. 
Banias and landlords were clamouring for the 
repayment of debts and it was becoming very 
necessary to put in as much steady work as 
possible. The schemes of standardisation of 
wage rates which had been approved of by the 
Fawcett Committee had been temporarily 
shelved. This standardisation, even without 
a general cut in wage rates, would: have re- 
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ducecl the earnings of several thousands of 
workers in the process of levelling down to 
standard rates. On the other hand those of 
several other thousands of workmen would 
have been improved in the process of levelling 
up But the poorer mills which were paying low 
rates of wages were naturally most disinclined 
to increase their wages bills and the Millowners’ 
Association. Bombay, decided to allow sleeping 
does to lie. The annual averages of the monthly 
post of living index numbers (1914=100) were 
147 for 1928 and 149 for 1929. This annual 
average fell to 137 in 1930 and there was a 
further drop of more than 25 points in the 
average for the year 1931. Apart from a few 
alterations in piece rates of wages for new sorts 
and other minor adjustments, there had been 
no wholesale reductions in wage rates in any of 
the larger centres of the textile industry in 
India since the cut of 15 per cent, in the wages 
of the cotton mill workers in Ahmedabad in 
1923 and with each successive fall in prices, 
real wages naturally improved. Apart from 
the question of the sufficiency of the existing 
rates for the maintenance of a decent standard 
of life, the wage rates prevalent in 1930 and 1931 
did permit margins for wiping out old debts 
and as the employers made no general move in 
these two years to reduce rates, this period was 
one of comparative industrial calm for the whole 
country. The Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour were, moreover, engaged in making a full 
and comprehensive enquiry into conditions 1 
of employment and as the workmen were 
aware that the members of the Commission 
were visiting several units all over India to 
personally see things for themselves, Indian 
industrial labour was content to wait till such 
time as the Commission’s report was published 
instead of taking the initiative into its own 
hands as it had frequently done during the last 
ten years. , 

The Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar followed the Government of Bombay by 
passing a Maternity Benefits Act in 1930, In 
1931, the Government of India appointed a 
Court of Enquiry under the Trade Disputes 
Act to enquire into certain questions affecting 
labour arising out of the large reductions 
Which Indian railways %vere making in their 
staffs. This Court made certain recommenda- 
tions regarding the absorption of the retrenched 
men in other industries and for their re-employ- 
ment when suitable opportunities arose in the 
future and also for the payment of a more 
generous scale of retirement gratuities. The 
workers on this occasion, however, had to accept 
the inevitable and they were not slow in re- 1 
cognising the elementary and cardinal principle 
that no organisation could possibly maintain 
staffs which were surplus to requirements. The 
extreme left wing in the leftist Trade Union 
Congress came to the conclusion in 1931 that 
the Congress was not as revolutionary as what 
it should he and this element broke away to 
form the All-India Red Trade Union Congress. 
It thus happened that instead of there being 
one co-ordinating body at the apex of the , 
trade union organisation in the country to 
guide and control the movement, there were 
four separate federations the majority of which 
were useless and effete bodies with little influence 
and trifling membership. 


PUBLICATION OF THE ROYAL 
LABOUR COMMISSION’S REPORT. 

The most notable event in the world of Indian 
labour during the year 1931 was the publication, 
in the month of June, of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour. The report is 
a document of first-rate importance dealing 
with almost every aspect of the labour problem 
in India and it contains many hundreds of 
recommendations covering a very wide field 
of subjects. The Report has been the lodestar 
of all the various pieces of labour legislation 
which have been placed on the Indian Statute 
Book since its publication ; and it will continue 
to be the text-book for social legislation and 
labour welfare in India for many years to come. 

A summary containing the principal recom- 
mendations of the Commission, classified 
according to the subjects with which they 
deal, was given at pages 474 to 484 of the 1932 
edition of this publication. The Government 
of India classified these recommendations under 
six different groups according as they involved 
or required Central or Provincial legislation, 
administrative action by the Central or Pro- 
vincial Governments or action by public and 
local bodies or by employers’ or workers’ or- 
ganisations, and forwarded them to various 
local Governments and bodies requesting them 
to give such of the recommendations as concerned 
them due and adequate consideration and to 
initiate provincial legislation wherever neces- 
sary. The Government of India have published 
annually since 1932 reports on the action taken 
by the Central and Provincial Governments on 
the Commission’s recommendations and these 
reports are on sale at the Government of India 
Book Depots at Delhi and Calcutta. Most of 
the Royal Commission’s recommendations 
with regard to the expansion of the scope and 
the improvement of the existing Acts relating 
to conditions and hours of work in factories 
and mines, workmen’s compensation and to 
the control and supervision of the labour which 
migrates from India to the tea and other plan- 
tations in Assam have already been implemented 
by amending or consolidating Acts, Acts 
amending the Trade Disputes Act in a minor 
particular and placing it permanently (the 
original Act had been passed for a period of 
five years) on the Statute Book were passed in 
1932 and 1934. The Employers and Workmen’s 
(Disputes) Act which had been passed as early 
as 1860 for the speedy determination of disputes 
relating to wages of certain classes of workers 
employed on the construction of railways, 
canals and other public works and which had 
been almost a dead letter was, in accordance 
with a recommendation made in the matter 
by the Royal Commission, repealed in 1932, 
Acts to prevent the pledging of children and to 
facilitate the acquisition of land fox industrial 
housing were passed in 1933. Legislation on 
the lines of the British Truck Act to control 
the deductions which employers may make 
from wages in respect of flues and to provide 
for the early payment of due wages was passed 
early in 1930. Various other proposals for 
new labour legislation in connection with 
employers’ liability (re: “common employ- 
ment” and “assumed risk ”), extension 
of workmen’s compensation to agriculture 
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labourers, allotment of seamen’s wages, exemp- 
tion of salaries and wages from attachment, 
the shortening of wage periods, arrest _and im- 
prisonment of industrial workers for debt and 
For the mevention of the besetting of industrial 
establishments by money-lenders for the recovery 
nf debts have been considered by the Govern 
me 2 t of into in consultation with the vanous 
provincial Governments and sone of these 
resulted in the introduction of Bills m the 
legislature. It is most unlikely, however, that 
alf these proposals will result in legislation 
because very weighty objections have been 
raised during circulation on the various practical 
difficulties which would have to be contended 
with in the administration of any laws that 
may be framed to govern these matters. The 
Department of Industries and Labour of the 
Government of India are at ffent engaged 
in formulating proposals and/or a Bill for the 
control of those factories which do not use 
power and which are not regulated in any way 
at present. With tile advent of Provincial 
Autonomy, however, it is more than Prohabie 
that the history of future Lahour Legislation ui 
India will be of a Provincial character rather 
than central. 

It is obviously impossible to attempt even a 
brief summarisation of the recimimendations 
of the Koval Commission on Indian Labour here 
but information regarding such of the more 
important of them as have already been 
implemented will be given m each of the 
various sections into which this note has been 
divided. 

BEGINNING OF A PERIOD OF LARGE 
WAGE-CUTS. 

The sharp downward trend of prices which 
set in about the middle of the year 1930 continued 
till May 1933 when the cost of living index 
for working classes in Bombay City touched 
par or 100 (1914 - 100). Wages in most indus- 
tries. on the other hand, had continued almost 
at the same high levels of 1929-30-in many 
cases rates early in 1933 were double or more than 
double those prevalent in 1914. ^oUowing the 




the cotton mill workers in that centre had 
submitted a demand for a restoration of the 
cut in 1928. The matter was, as usual, 
referred to the permanent arbitration board. 
On the board failing to reach an agreement m 
the matter, the question was referred to an 
umpire (Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhavtri) 
who awarded an increase of 8 per cent, in the 
rates for the workpeople on the spinning side 
and of live per cent, for those on the weaving 
side of the industry. The conciliation board 
appointed in connection with the Doliad dispute 
had decided in favour of the workers aud against 
the administration of the B. B. & C. I. Railway. 
Employers, therefore, were beginning to feel 
that the public generally and impartial arbi-' 
trators and conciliators in particular were 
determined that the standard of life which 


however, saw the beginning of a new wave of 
depression in industry. Jute mills had already 
resorted to short-time working and several 
cotton mills and other factories were being 
compelled to close down. One Arm of managing 
agents who controlled ten large cotton textile 
mills in Bombay City crashed and as a result 
of this crash all the mills under their control 
were compelled to stop work. Several of the 
mills under the control of another large firm 
of managing agents had to suspend work tem- 
porarily. The remaining mills were faced with 
two alternatives — (a) to reduce wages and so 
to lower costs of production, or ( b ) to close 
down. The Technical Wages Sub-Committee 
of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, to 
whom the question of the necessity for a reduc- 
tion in wages had been referred earlier in the 
year reported against the advisability of collec- 
tive action in the matter and advised that each 
individual affiliated unit should take indepen- 
dent action. Hitherto, the Association had 
adhered to the principle of collective action 
and the dearness of food or war allowances in 
all the cotton mills in Bombay had remained 
at 80 per cent, over basic rates for weavers and 
70 per cent, for spinners and women. Reference 
has often been made in this note to "basic 
rates ” of wages. This should not he taken 
to mean that there existed in any industry in 
India a standard scale of wage rates at any 
particular period. The term ‘basic’ simply 
applies to the rates, prevalent at BOme remote 
date, on which percentage allowances were 
given instead of direct consolidated increases. 
Kates of wages in Indian industries vary widely 
not only between industry and industry and 
centre and centre but also between unit and 
unit in the same industry in the same centre 
and also between the different individuals in 
the same occupation in one individual unit. 
If the same or similar rates of wages are found 
in any two or more units in any centre this is 
due merely to coincidence and not to any 
deliberate action in the matter. Therefore, 
although the consolidated allowances remained 
at 80 aud 70 per cent .in the cases of all mills, 
the basic rates on which these allowances were 
granted varied widely between mill and mill 
and cases are not unknown where the cumulative 
rates (basic rates plus allowances) in one mill 
Him. fnr f.hf> same tvue of 


are almost double those for the same type of 
work in another. 

Acting on the recommendations made in 
the matter by the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, the affiliated mills started adopting 
individual measures in effecting reductions m 
rates by announcing varying cuts in the dear- 
ness allowances. Certain mills resorted to 
the device of closing down completely for a 
few months and reopening on reduced rates. 
At one stage during the year 1933 more than 
50,000 cotton mill operatives m Bombay City 
had been thrown out of employment as a 
result of permanent or temporary closures or 
some mills and partial working in others. Many 
of these had gone back to their village^ homes 
but many remained in the city m the hope of 


r ‘in a n workers* had attained as a ! securing employment either in their own or 
FSft of the hard blfcttefwhich they had fought I in any othermill which would start work. Ihe 
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unemployed workers were literally on the -verge 
of starvation and they were consequently 
ready to accept work on any Wages that were 
offering. It would have been futile for the 
operatives in the working mills to attempt 'a 
general strike because in a few cases where cer- 
tain groups of workers preferred to leave their 
jobs rather than to accept reduced rates, their 
places were at once filled from the ranks of the 
hundreds of the unemployed who were cla- 
mouring for jobs. The success achieved by 
some mills in effecting reductions without 
strikes emboldened the rest to follow suit. 
Some of the earlier mills which had effected 
small cuts as a preliminary ‘try-out’ admini- 
stered second larger doses when they saw other 
mills getting away with larger cuts and by the 
beginning of the year 1934 almost every mill 
in Bombay had effected substantial reductions 
in their rates of wages. 

Towards the end of the year 1933, the Ahmedn- 
bad Millowners* Association, attempting to 
profit as a result of the successful experience 
of the Bombay Mills in the matter, decided to 
reduce wages in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
by 25 per cent, and an agreement was concluded 
early in January 1935 on the basis of a 
uniform cut of <i£ per cent, subject to the 
proviso that the earnings of a two loom 
weaver should not -be reduced below Its. 41-4-0 
for 26 working days. In recounting the course 
of events in Ahmedabad those in Bombay have 
been anticipated by about a year. 

INSTITUTION OF A DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY INTO WAGE CUTS. 

The year 1934 in the world of labour in Bombay 
opened with an insistent demand by the more 
moderate labour leaders, particularly Mr. It. 
It. Bakhale, m.i.o., for an impartial enquiry 
into the wage cuts and unemployment in the 
cotton mill industry in the Bombay Presidency. 
The agitation for such an enquiry was taken 
up by the press and His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay granted several interviews to the 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association 
and to Mr It. It. Bakhale in order to discover 
a via media which would be satisfactory to both 
sides. As a result of these and other discussions , 
the Government of Bombay decided that a 
departmental enquiry into the nature and tho 
extent of wage-cuts and the extent of unemploy- 
ment in the cotton textile industry in the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency, should be 
conducted by Mr. J. P. Gennings, C.B.15., 
Commissioner of Labour. Mr. Genrii rigs appointed 
Mr. S. It. Deshpande, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour, to take charge of all the field work and 
collection of evidence. Mr. Deshpande, together 
with the Labour Officer at Ahmedabad and a 
statistical assistant of the Labour Office, visited 
every cotton mill in the Presidency and procured 
full information on wages and on the other ; 
matters under enquiry. It was unfortunate : 
that whilst the Departmental Enquiry was in 
progress, the cotton mills in Bombay City were 
again affected by a prolonged strike of a 
semi-general character. There was also a general 
strike in all tho cotton mills in Sliolapur wlffch 
lasted for over .three months. In order to 
trace the causes of this strike we must leave 


the work of the Departmental Committee pro 
term and go back to the arrest of the thirty 
communist leaders early in 1929 on charges of 
sedition and organised conspiracy to deprive the 
King of his sovereignty of British India. 

THE FAMOUS MEERUT TRIAL. 

The trial of the thirty communist leaders in 
what is now historically known as the famous 
Meerut conspiracy case lasted from 1929 to 
1932 when some of the prisoners were released 
on bail pending final judgment. Judgment 
in the case was delivered at Meerut by Mr. Yorke, 
the Sessions Judge, on the 16th January 1933. 
One of the thirty accused died in prison, three 
were acquitted and the remaining. 26 were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from transportation for life to three years. All 
the convicted persons appealed and substantial 
reductions were made by the Allahabad High 
Court in the sentences passed by the Sessions 
Judge of Meerut. The convictions of three 
persons were maintained to the extent that their 
sentences were reduced to the terms of imprison- 
ment already undergone by them and they were 
ordered to be released from jail. The con- 
victions of nine persons were set aside and they 
were ordered to be released forthwith. Such 
of the communists as were acquitted and were 
subsequently released from jail made frantic 
efforts to regain their hold on trade unions, and 
actually succeeded in getting into some of the 
more important of them— notably tho railway 
unions and the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. 
Assisted by such of the extreme leftists as had 
not been jailed they formed a labour committee 
on an all-India basis early in 1934 to call a 
general strike in all cotton mills in India. The 
partial strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 
April and May and the general strike in the 
Sholapur mills were almost entirely due to the 
efforts launched by this committee but with 
the exception of Bombay and Sholapur they did 
not meet with any appreciable measure of 
success in any other centre of the industry in 
the rest of India. 

THE PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY. 

The report of the Departmental Enquiry con- 
ducted by the Bombay Labour Office was publish- 
ed on the 21st June 1934 and the strike in the 
Bombay mills was called off almost simultane- 
ously. This enquiry was perhaps the most 
comprehensive of its kind that had yet been 
undertaken in India into wages and conditions 
of work in the textile industry and the informa- 
tion and conclusions which it contained were 
the subject of an India-wide discussion on 
public platforms and in the press. The Depart- 
mental findings on the various questions re- 
ferred to the Labour Office for enquiry were as 
follows . 

1. Extent of Wage Reductions . — ■Wages 
in Bombay City were lower by 21 per cent, 
in April 1934 as compared with July 1926 
and in Sholapur by 17 per cent. Wages 
in Ahmedabad had risen between five to 
six per cent, during the same period. 
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2. Question of Uniformity in the Reduc- 
tions— The reduction in Sholapur was 
uniform in all mills but as the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association permitted its 
members to take independent action as 
they pleased , the extent of the cuts varied 
widely between mill and mill. 

3. Extent of Fall in Cost of Living . — 
The cost of living had fallen in all centres. 
Taking July 1926 as 100, it fell by 29 points 
in Bombay City in April 1934. In Ahme- 
dabad City, the fall in December 1933 as 
compared with August 1926 was 31 per cent, 
and in Sholapur there was a fall of 28 per 
cent, between February 1927 and December 
1933. 

4. Position re: Real Wages. — Bombay, 
April 1934 eleven per cent, higher than in 
1926; Ahmedabad, 54 per cent, higher; and 
in Sholapur 15 per cent, higher. 

5. “ Rationalisation ” and its Effects 
on Work and Conditions.— That method 
of rationalisation which takes the form of 
asking operatives to mind more machines 
than formerly had made the greatest 
progress in mills in Bombay City. In 
Ahmedabad, rationalisation had been 
particularly directed towards improving 
the efficiency and types of machines used. 
The effect of rationalisation on earnings 
varied from mill to mill. In the few cases 
where rationalisation had not been accom- 
panied by wage cuts, the workers were 
getting about 50 per cent, more than they 
did before rationalisation was introduced ; 
where it was accompanied by wage cuts the 
workers were not getting any more, — the 
extra rates for minding more machines 
being neutralised by reductions in wages. 
The effects of rationalisation on the con- 
ditions of work had been beneficial because 
the workers were either working a shorter 
day or their work had been rendered easier. 
The general effects of rationalisation, in so 
far as one is able to generalise, had been 
beneficial to the workers. 

The publication of the report of the Depart- 
mental Enquiry was followed by several conver- 
sations between His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay and the Hon'ble the General and 
Home Member on the one hand and the represen- 
tatives of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
and representative labour leaders on the other. 
The Association submitted to Government 
a simple scheme of standard rates for unrationa- 
lised occupations on time rates of wages for 
affiliated mills in Bombay City and they also 
agreed, in cases where the dearness allowance 
for weavers had fallen to less than 40 per cent. 
Lu raise this allowance to 40 per cent, after the 
coming Into effect of the 54-hour week on the 
1st January 1935. 

BOMBAY PASSES A TRADE 
DISPUTES CONCILIATION ACT. 

By far the most important result of tile report 
of the Bombay Departmental Enquiry was the 
passing by the Government of Bombay of a 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act in August 1934. 
This Act made provision (1) lor the appointment 
of a Labour Officer to look after the interests of 


cotton mill workers in Bombay City, to represent 
their individual grievances to their employers 
and to secure redress of such grievances whenever 
and wherever possible ; and (2) for the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner of Labour as an ex- 
officio Chief Conciliator to whom the Labour 
Officer could bring all cases in which he could 
not succeed. Although the functions of 
the Chief Conciliator were to bring about an 
agreement between two opposing parties, he has 
come to be regarded almost as an Industrial 
judge whose decision has so -far been mostly 
accepted by both the parties to a dispute. When 
the Bill for this piece of legislation was sub- 
mitted to the Bombay Legislative Council, the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, gave an 
undertaking to Government that if the Bill was 
passed they would also appoint a Labour Officer 
of their own whose main duties would be to use 
his influence with mill managements on behalf of 
the workers and who would endeavour to 
secure a certain measure of co-ordination in 
conditions of work as between the different mills 
in Bombay. Mr. W. B, Gilligan, i.o.s., was the 
first Government Labour Officer to be appointed 
under the Act. When Mr. Gilligan went on leave 
in November 1935, he was succeeded by 
Mr. W. Pryde, I.P. Mr. J. E. Gennings, o.u. e„ 
Commissioner of Labour, is the ex-officio Chief 
Conciliator and Mr. It. G. Golchale, B. com., 
is the Labour Officer of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion. During the period of nearly three years 
for which the Act has been in force, remark- 
able results have been achieved and there has 
been little industrial strife in the cotton mill in- 
dustry in Bombay City since the Act came into 
force in September 1934. 

The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation 
Act and the jurisdiction of the Labour 
Officer was extended to include glass and soap 
factories in Bombay City and the Bombay 
Suburban Area and also to textile factories in 
the Thana District with effect from the 1st March 
1937. 

INSTITUTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL 
WAGE CENSUS. 

By far the most notable event in the field of 
Government administration of matters connected 
with labour In India was the institution by the 
Government of Bombay, in 1934, of a General 
Wage Census to cover as many industries as 
possible in the Bombay Presidency. The Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour had recommended 
that before any machinery was set up for fixing 
minimum wages, complete surveys of wages 
and conditions should be undertaken for such 
industries in which there was a strong presump- 
tion that conditions warranted detailed inves- 
tigation and that the results of these surveys 
should he the basis on which it should be decided 
whether the fixing of a minimum wage would be 
desirable and practicable. Until 1934 the 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
had conducted three enquiries into the wages 
and hours of work of cotton mill workers in the 
Bombay Presidency for selected months in the 
years 1921, 1923 and 1926. Other wages 
enquiries of a limited character covered muni- 
cipal workers, peons in Bombay City and workers 
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in a few selected printing presses in Bombay 
City None of the other industries, especially 
the engineering, had been touched. No other 
province in India had attempted an enquiry into 
industrial wages and such Information as was 
available on the subject consisted of a few figures 
of wage rates in some important occupations 
in selected units which are contained in some of 
the annual provincial administration reports on 
the working of the Indian .Factories Act. The 
Government of Bombay felt that before any 
Question in connection with the creation of wage 
hoards for fixing minimum wages could be 
considered, it would be necessary to have ac- 
curate and reliable information on wages and 
conditions of work in as many industries as 
possible— both organised and unorganised. 
They accordingly instructed the Labour Office to 
first make a survey of wages and conditions in 
factory industries the first part of which should 
cover all perennial factories and the second 
seasonal factories. 

Preliminary enquiries which had been con- 
ducted in representative factories during the 
year 1933 had revealed the existence of a be- 
wildering variety of methods and periods of 
wage payment as between unit and unit and also 
the use of a variety of English, vernacular and 
local names for designating occupations. It 
was moreover felt that if results of any value 
were to be seemed from a general wage census, 
it should cover all or as many units as possible ; 
and that, in the absence of a Statistics Act, it 
would be necessary to secure the willing co- 
operation of as many factory managements as 
possible. It was also necessary to draw up 
uniform forms which would be equally applicable 
to all industries. With this object in view, an 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour (Mr. N. A. 
Mehrban, B.A., F.8.S.) visited every one of nearly 
750 perennial factories in over SO towns and 
villages in the Bombay Presidency between 
January and May 1934. All manufacturing 
processes at each of these factories were examin- 
ed and with the assistance of technical experts 
in each industry, lists of standard occupational 
terms were drawn up for all industries. The 
whole of the administrative, clerical and labour 
staffs at each factory were properly classified 
according to their correct occupational designa- 
tions and full instructions were left at each 
factory with regard to the manner in which the 
census forms were to he filled up. This first 
part of the census was for the month of May 
1934 with variations to suit local conditions. 
The forms together with a general questionnaire 
containing over 60 questions covering all phases 
of wage payments, conditions of work and wel- 
fare, and standard lists of occupational terms 
were issued to all perennial factories early in the 
month of June and second and third visits 
: were paid to almost every factory for the purpose 
of securing both Uniformity and accuracy in the 
returns. It reflects great credit on the staff of 
the labour Office that not one of the perennial 
working factories in the Bombay Presidency fail- 
ed to submit full information. 

The Government of Bombay propose to j 
publish the results of the first part of the General 
Wage Census in a series of six reports, the first 
four covering wages, hours of work and conditions 
of employment in the engineering, printing, 


textile and other miscellaneous industries, the 
fifth covering salaries and conditions of employ- 
ment of supervisory staffs in perennial factories 
and the last being a general report covering all 
industries. The first report of the series cover- 
ing the engineering trade was published in 
December 1935, the second covering the 
printing industry was published early in March 
1936, and the third covering all the textile 
industries (cotton, silk, wool and hosiery) in 
the Bombay Presidency was published early in 
May 1937. These reports contain a fund of 
most valuable information regarding wage rates, 
earnings and conditions of employment and they 
should be of the greatest possible value to both 
employers and the employed, to Government 
administrations, to economists and to the public 
generally. Copies of these reports can he had 
from the Government Book Depot, Bombay or 
from the High Commissioner for India in London. 

FIRST ASIATIC LABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 

The year 1934 was a year of notable events 
for Indian labour. The first Asiatic Labour 
Conference attended by delegates from Japan, 
India and Ceylon was held at Colombo on the 
10th and 11th May. Messrs. N. M. Joshi, 
Jamnadas M. Mehta, S. C. Joshi and W. Francis 
represented India. Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director of 
the Indian Branch of the International Labour 
Office and Dr. F. I. Aynsawa, a member of the 
International Labour Office staff at Geneva also 
attended the Congress. A constitution for the 
Congress was drawn up and several resolutious 
dealing with various aspects of the labour 
problem were adopted. 

In the month of August, the Government of 
Bombay launched a prosecution against eight 
leaders of the textile strike of April-June on the 
grounds (1) that some of the demands made or 
formulated by the strikers were not in furtherance 
of a trade dispute ; and (2) that the strike was 
designed to inflict severe, general and prolonged 
hardship on the community and thereby to 
compel the Government to take or abstain from 
taking some particular course of action. The 
accused were charged under sections 16 and 17 
of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, as being persons 
who incited others to take part in an illegal 
strike. The Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay, who tried the case, held that the strike 
was not illegal within the meaning of sub-sec- 
tion (1) of section 16 of the Act and acquitted 
all the accused on the 23rd October 1934. The 
Government of Bombay preferred an appeal 
against tho decision of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and tho appeal was admitted by the 
Bombay High Court. The Honourable the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice N. J. Wadia who 
heard the case, agreed with the findings of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate and dismissed the 
appeal. 

THE INDIAN FACTORIES ACT, 1934. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
made several very important recommendations 
for substantial amendments of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, as amended by the Amending 
Acts of 1922, 1923, 1926 and 1931, firstly, for 
the reduction of the maximum limits of daily 
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f rMQl i and weekly hours of work in perennial factories 

I ' and for the better regulation of such hours; 

f ' secondly, for the improvement of working 

} conditions in factories ; and thirdly, for a more 

i ' effective observance, on the part of factory 

: ; owners, of the requirements of the Act. The 

, Government of India accepted most of the Royal 

Commission’s recommendations and drew up a 
' draft Bill for an entirely new Act and this 

f was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 

i ; on the Sth September 1933. It was passed into 

• , law at the summer session of the Assembly at 

\ Simla in 1934 and received the assent of the 

l Governor-General on the 20th Augnst of that 

1 year. The new Act was brought into effect from 

the 1st January 1935. 

Full details have been given in this note of the 
first Factories Act of 1881 and of the subsequent 
amending Act of 1891, of the 1911 consolidating 
Act and of the Amending Act of 1922. The 
1 * ’ Amending Acts of 1923, 1926 and 1931 did not 

introduce any new principle of major importance 
and were merely intended to remove adminis- 
trative difficulties. All the new features intro- 
duced by the 1934 Act were incorporated as a 
result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. The main provisions of the Indian 
factory law as it stands to-day are given below 
with notes regarding the new principles which 
w were introduced by the 1934 Act. 

i' 1 ! , i (a) Classification of Factories.— A distinction 

M , , is drawn between * seasonal ’ and * perennial ’ 

.. i, I factories. A factory which is exclusively 

engaged in cotton ginning, cotton or jute pressing, 
the decortication of ground-nuts or the manu- 
’ ! facture of ground-nut oil, or the manufacture 

. I : of coffee, indigo, lac, rubber, sugar (including 

' ■ gur) or tea is to be a seasonal factory, provided 

t that a local Government may, by notification in 

I the local official gazette, declare any such factory 

in which manufacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for more than 180 working days in 
| the year, not to be a seasonal factory for the 

1 1 purposes of the Act. The local Government may 

also, by notification, declare any seasonal factory 
in which manufacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for not more than 180 working days 
in the year and which cannot be carried on except 
(luring particular seasons or at times dependent 
on the irregular action of natural forces, to be a 
seasonal factory for the purposes of this Act. 

■ 1 (6) Age and Sex Groups. — Prior to the 1934 

Act, factory operatives were divided into three 
age and sex groups : (1) adult males, (2) adult 
females, and (3) children of both sexes, i.e., 
persons over 12 and under 15 years of age. A 
fourth group of ‘ adolescents ’ has now been 
introduced. These are defined as persons of 
both sexes who are over the age of 15 years and 
under the age of 17 years but who have not been 
certified as fit for employment as adults. Such 
adolescents as have not been so certified are to 
be deemed to be children. 

(c) Hours of Work. — The maximum limits of 
eleven hours per day and sixty hours per week 
laid down by the 1922 Act for both adult males 
and females are permitted only in the caso of sea- 
sonal factories. The maximum hours permitted 
for perennial factories have been reduced to nine 
per day and 54 per week subject to the proviso 



that persons employed on work necessitating con- 
tinuous production for technical reasons and per- 
sons whose work is required for the manufacture 

or supply of articles of prime necessity which must 

be made or supplied every day may be employed 
for not more than 56 hours in any one week 
The maximum hours of work permitted for both 
uncertified adolescents and children have been 
limited to five per day both in seasonal and in 
perennial factories. 

(d) Spreadover. — The principle of “spread- 
over”, i.e., the limitation of the period of 
consecutive hours during which the daily 
limits of hours of work may be availed of by 
the owner or occupier of a factory was introduced 
in factory legislation in 1934 for the first time 
The spreadover in the case of adults is limited to 
thirteen consecutive hours and in the case of 
children to seven and a half continuous hours • 
but the continuous period of eleven free hours 
in every twenty-four hours in the case of adults 

and of sixteen and a half free hours in the ease i 
of children must include the hours between 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m. for both women and i 

children. The power to grant exemptions in 
the case of women where technical reasons 
require that work should be done at night, e.g 
in the fish caring industry, continues to be 
allowed. 

(e) Artificial Cooling and Humidification. — i 

The provisions incorporated in the 1922 Act ! 

with regard to the control of artificial humidi- < 

fication wore expanded. A new principle was 
introduced whereby power was given to local ! 

Governments to authorise Factory Inspectors j 

to call upon managers of factories to carry | 

out specific measures for increasing the cooling j 

power of the air if they are of opinion that it i 

is at times insufficient to secure operatives j 

against danger to health or serious discomfort 
provided, however, that the cooling power can 

bo appreciably increased without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unreason- 
able under the circumstances. 

(/) Welfare. — The new Act made provision 
for four matters in connection with workers’ 
welfare ; (1) for the maintenance of a suitable 
and sufficient supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes 
involving contact with obnoxious or poisonous 
substances ; (2) for adequate shelter for rest in 
factories employing more than 150 persons; 

(3) for the reservation of suitable rooms for 
the use of children of women employed in 
factories employing more than fifty women ; 
and (4) for the maintenance of adequate first 
aid appliances. 

(g) llest Intervals and Holidays. — The provi- 
sions of the 1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest intervals and the weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character. 

(h) Overtime. — The old Acts contained no 

limitations with regard to the overtime hours 
which could bo worked by ‘ exempted ’ I 

workers. The new Act places a limitation of 1; 
hours on the amount of overtime that can be | 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted I 
under the Act. With regard to overtime 
rates of pay, the Act lays down that a time ,■■■ 
and a half should be paid In ail cases 
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worker in a seasonal factory is required to work 
for more than 60 hours in any one week or 
where a workerin a factory other than a seasonal 
fictory is required to work for more than ten 
hours in any one day. But where a worker 
j U a factory other than a seasonal factory is 
required to work for more than fifty-four hours 
in any one week, he is to be entitled, in respect 
of the overtime worked less any overtime in 
respect of which he is entitled to extra pay- 
under the preceding sentence, to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his ordinary rate of 
pay. When a worker in any factory works on 
the weekly rest day, he is to be entitled in 
respect of the overtime worked to pay at the 
rate of one and a half times the ordinary rate 
of pay. 

(i) Certificates of Fitness for Children . — 
The 1934 Act gave powers to local Gov- 
ernments to make rules prescribing the 
degree of fitness to be attained by child- 
ren and laid down that whenever such a 
standard has been laid down, no child failing 
to obtain it can be certified for employment in 
a factory. 

(j) Security of Factory Structures . — Another 
new feature of the 1934 Act is the power which 
has been given to factory inspectors to call upon 
managers to carry out such tests as may be 
necessary to determine the strength or quality 
of any specified parts of the structure of factories 
if they are of opinion that, on account of any 
defect or inadequacy in the construction of 
any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human life or safety. Local 
Governments are further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi- 
cates of stability. 

fk) Exemptions . — A frequent cause of com- 
plaint against the older Factory Acts was that 
they gave local Governments very wide powers 
to exempt certain classes of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Act. 
The new Act limited these powers and prescribed 
further that no exemptions were to be granted 
in respect of the provisions for spreadover, 
prohibition of night work and the limitations 
of weekly hours for women and persons under 
the age of sixteen years. 

JANUARY 1935 TO MARCH 1937. 

The year 1936 opened with the Government 
of Bombay adopting a new angle of vision 
with regard to industrial disputes. The attitude 
of both the Central and the Provincial Govern- 
ments towards industrial disputes in India 
during the previous fifteen years was one either 
of laissez faire as long as law and order were 
maintained or of interference only in such cases 
where particular disputes resulted in breaches 
of the peace. Compared to the total number 
of strikes which had occurred in the country, 
the number of cases in which committees of 
enquiry had been appointed to carry out investi- 
gations and to submit reports ox- In which official 
conciliators had taken the trouble to bring about 
settlements which would be acceptable to both 
parties was very small indeed, But, the success 
which met the efforts of the Labour Officer 
appointed under the Bombay Ti-ade Disputes 
Conciliation Act for the textile industry in 
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Bombay City was at once apparent and the 
Government of Bombay, emboldened by this 
success, were most anxious to try out the 
principle of conciliation in industries other 
than the textile and to bring about settlements 
which would make for industrial peace of a 
more enduring character. With this object 
in view, the Bombay Government instructed 
their Commissioner of Labour (who is also ex- 
officio Chief Conciliator under the Bombay 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act) to attempt 
conciliation in cases where he thought that 
Government intervention would be of value. 
The officials of the Labour Office have suc- 
cessfully intervened in several disputes and 
have been able to secure agreements acceptable 
to both sides. 

THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 

Perhaps the most advanced and difficult piece 
of social legislation attempted in India is the 
Payment of Wages Act which was passed by the 
central legislature early in 1936. This Act 
owes its origin to Mr. N. M. Joslii who more 
than ten years ago, moved a resolution in the 
Legislative Assembly for legislation in India on 
the lines of the British Truck Acts. The 
Government of India, at the time, promised to 
undertake an investigation into the subject and 
they accordingly asked all local Governments 
for their opinions in the matter. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay felt that they were not in a 
position to offer any views without complete 
information on the extent of the deductions 
which are made from wages in respect of fines 
and other matters and they therefore instituted 
a Presideney-wide enquiry into the matter. AH 
factories, industrial establishments, hotels, 
shops, offices, etc., were covered and the report 
of the enquiry was published in April 1926. The 
results showed that abuses of a sufficiently wide 
character as to justify legislation for their control 
were prevalent. Of all the provincial Govern- 
ments in India, the Government of Bombay 
alone were in favour of legislation on the subject 
and the Government of India were Considering 
whether that province alone should be asked to 
undertake such legislation. In the meanwhile, 
the Royal Commission on Indian Labour was 
appointed and the Government of India decided 
to await their recommendations in the matter. 
The Royal Commission recommended all-India 
legislation and the Government of India drew 
up a draft Bill in 1932 and this was introduced 
iu the Legislative Assembly on the 1st February 
1933. A motion for the circulation of the Bill 
was passed on the 14th February and the Bill 
was then referred to all local Governments for 
opinion after consultation with the interests 
concerned. A rixotion for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee was tabled for the 
Delhi session of 1934 but was not reached and 
the Bill lapsed. The Government of India took 
this opportunity of revising the original Bill 
throughout in the light of the criticisms which 
had been received and a new Bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 13th Feb- 
ruary 1935. A motion for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee was adopted on the 
18th February. The Select Committee met at 
Simla from the 27th May to the 1st June and 
Mr. N. A. Mehrban, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour of the Government of Bombay, was 
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invited by the Government of India to attend 
its meetings as an Expert Adviser. The Seleet 
Committee’s report together "with the Bill as 
amended by them was published in the Gazette 
of India dated the 16th February 1935. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this note 
to describe the contents of the Government of 
India’s original and revised Bills and the ampli- 
fications made in the revised Bill by the Select 
Committee. All the different drafts dealt with 
two main principles : (1) prompter payments of 
wages ; and (2) control of the deductions which 
an employer may make from the wages of his 
workmen in respect of fines and services. The 
main differences between the three drafts related 
to (a) the scope of the proposed measure, (b) the 
types and extent of the permissible deductions, 
(c) definition of the term “ wages ”, and (d) the 
periods during Which wages should be paid after 
they fall due. The original Bill permitted 
employers to make deductions from wages in 
respect of the value of material damaged in the 
process of manufacture and which was handed 
over to the worker concerned. The practice of 
handing over damaged material to the worker and 
of deducting its cost from Ms wages was widely 
prevalent In certain centres of the textile indus- 
try in India and particularly in Alimedabad 
where it was estimated that a total sum of nearly 
fifteen lakhs of rupees was deducted annually 
from the wages of about 25,000 weavers in 
respect of weaving fines and the value of damag- 
ed cloth handed over to them. The Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay made an 
elaborate enquiry into this matter in 1933 and 
the Government of India acting on a report on 
the subject submitted to them by the Bombay 
Government decided to disallow this type of 
deductions in the revised Bill. Another practice 
whieh was widely prevalent in several industries 
was to grant good attendance and efficiency 
bonuses in addition to rates. Bonuses offer a wide 
loophole to employers to evade limitations in 
respect of fines because if the granting of bonuses 
were permitted there would be nothing to pre- 
vent an employer from setting apart substantial 
portions of wages as bonuses to be paid condi- 
tionally on certain standards of conduct, atten- 1 
dance and efficiency being attained. If a work- 
man failed to attain the specified standards, he 
would lose the bonus or in other words he would , 
be lined to that extent. It was necessary, 
therefore, for the Government of India to so 
amplify the definition of the term ‘ wages ’ as 
to cover all bonuses. At the moment of writing, 
however, there is still considerable doubt whether 
the Government of India have achieved their 
object of preventing substantial portions of 
wages from being converted into bonuses and 
eminent lawyers are of opinion that bonuses ■ 
can still be paid. Textile mills in Sholapur < 
had a practice of granting a certain quantity 1 
of grain every month to such of their workers as i 
did not remain absent for more than four days in ' 
a month and of deducting Its. 2 (or more depend- ' 
ing oji varying quantities of grain supplied) ( 
from their wages. The system was introduced 
during a period of high prices wliieh were pre- 
valent in 1919-20 and was intended to meet a 
demand for increases in wages. The value of 
the grain allowance varied with fluctuations in 
prices and put a part of the wage bn the basis of 1 
a sliding scale. As such it was not objectionable i 


but workers who failed to put in the required 
period of attendance were deprived of this 
allowance and the loss which accrued to them 
1 acted as a line. In principle the whole system 
was bad and savoured very much of the old 
‘ Tommy shops ’ in England -which the earlier 
Truck Acts were intended to kill. The Select 
Committee accepted this argument and inserted 
1 a new provision in the Bill requiring that all 
wages should be paid in currency notes and/or 
coin of the realm. As far as this question of 
bonuses is concerned, the Government of 
Bombay has taken the lead by notifying all 
factories and concerns to which the Act 
lies that in all cases where, bonuses were paid 
for good attendance, good work, good produc- 
tion or matters of that kind, such bonuses be- 
come payable whether the conditions govern- 
ing the earning of the bonus are fulfilled or not. 

When the Bill came up for second reading 
In the Legislative Assembly in February 1930 
Sir Homi B. Mody, k.b.e., the representative of 
the Millovvners’ Association, Bombay, moved 
an amendment by virtue of which an 
employer would be permitted to deduct thirteen 
days’ wages from the due wages of such persons 
as acting in concert of ten or more remained 
absent from work without giving due notice 
This amendment was intended to prevent 
lightning strikes and it introduced an entirely 
new principle into the Bill. As such it was 
strongly opposed by Mr, N. M. Joshi, the re- 
presentative of Indian labour, and other labour 
membersin the House. The Legislative Assembly 
however, passed Sir Homi Mody’s amendment 
but when the Bill as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly went to the Council of State that body 
amended this clause by permitting a deduction 
of only eight days’ wages on this account. The 
Act was finally passed on the 18th April 1936. 
Early in 1937, the Act was amended in such a 
way as to extend the provisions relating to ten 
or more persons remaining absent from work in 
concert so as to cover “ stay-in ” strikes as well. 
The Payment of Wages Act was brought into 
operation with effect from the 20th March 1937. 
The more important provisions of the Act are 
as follows: — 

(a) Scope of Application . — The Act in the first 
instance, applies to factories and railways but 
local Governments are empowered to extend it to 
tramway or motor omnibus services ; docks, 
wharves or jetties; inland steamer vessels; 
mines, quarries or oil-fields ; plantations ; and 
any other class of workshops or establishments 
in which articles are produced, adapted or 
manufactured with a view to their use, transport 
or sale. 

(b) Wages. — ‘Wages’ for purposes of the 
Act “ means all remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, if 
the terms of the contract of employment, express 
or implied, were fulfilled, be payable, whether 
conditionally upon the regular attendance, good 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
: employed, or otherwise, to a person employed 
in reBpect of his employment or of work done 
in such employment, and includes any bonus or 
other additional remuneration of the nature 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any 
sum payable to such person by reason of the 
1 termination of liis: employment but does not 
iinclude” travelling allowances, employees 
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contributions to provident funds, gratuities 
mvable on discharge, or the value of any housing 
accommodation or services rendered to the 
worker by his employer. . 

w a qe Periods . — No wage period shall 
exceed one month. (Amendments moved by 
labour members to reduce tills to a week and a 
fortnight were defeated), and all wages are 
Matured to be paid in coin and/or currency notes. 

(d) Time of Payment . — The wages of all 
persons employed in concerns employing less 
than one thousand persons are to be paid before 
the expiry of the seventh day after the last day 
of the wage period in respect of which the wages 
, ir0 payable and in establishments employing 
more than one thousand persons before the 
expiry of the tenth day. Where employment is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
reuuired to be paid before the expiry of the 
second working day following that on which the 
employment is terminated. 

(e) Permissible Deductions. — Deductions from 
wages are permitted only in respect of fines, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over payments of wages, for income-tax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of such amenities 
and services supplied by the employer as the 1 
Governor-General in Council or a local Govern- 
ment may, by general or special order, authorise. 


, persons below the age of fifteen 
years. No fines may be imposed save in res- 
pect of such acts or omissions as have been exhibi- 
ted in notices which have received the approval 
of tlie local Government or of an authority which 
a local Government may prescribe in the matter 1 
and unless the person who is fined has been given 
an opportunity of showing cause against the 
fine. The total amount of fines which may be 
imposed on any person during any wage period 
shall not exceed half an anna in the rupee of 
wages for that wage period and no fine can be 
recovered in instalments or after the expiry of 60 
days from the day on which it was imposed. 
All fines are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all realisations from fines are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the workers. Local 
Governments have been empowered to make 
rules in connection with most of these matters. 

(g) Deductions for Absence from Duty.- 
Deductions from wages for periods of absence 
from duty should be pro rata and should not 
bear a larger proportion than the period of 
absence bears to the period of duty (i.e., if the 
wage is Es. 27 for 27 working days the deductions 
for 7 days absence must not be more than Es, 7) ; 
provided that “ subject to any rules made in this 
behalf by the local Government if ten or more 
employed persons acting in concert absent them- 
selves without due notice (that la to say without] 
giving the notice which they are required to give 
either expressly by their contracts of employment 
or impliedly by the terms of their service) and 
without reasonable cause, such deduction: from 
any such person may include such amount no t 
exceeding his wages for eight days as may by any 


such contract or terms be due to the employer 
in lieu of due notice.” By an amending Act passed 
early in 1937 an explanation has been added 
to the Section dealing with this matter which 
provides that “ an employed person shall he 
deemed to be absent, from the place where he 
is required to work if although present in such 
place, he refuses to carry out his work.” 

(h) Deductions for Recovery of Advances . — ■ 
Eecovery of an advance of money given before 
employment began are to he made from the first 
payment of wages in respect of a complete wage 
period, but no recovery is to he made on 
advances given for travelling expenses ; and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
earned are to be subject to rules to be made by 
local Governments. 

(i) Contracting-Out . — No contracting-out is 
permitted. 

(j) Procedure . — Local Governments are 
empowered to appoint Commissioners for 
Workmen’s Compensation or any other persons 
with judicial experience as the antbority to 
hear and decide all claims arising out of deduc- 
tions from or non-payment of wages. Penalties 
have been laid down for malicious or vexatious 
claims. Appeals to courts of small causes 
are permitted and an elaborate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials for 
offences under the Act. 

(Jc) Administration . — Inspectors of factories 
are to be responsible for the administration of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and 
powers are reserved to the Governor-General 
in Council and to local Governments to appoint 
such other persons as they think fit to be inspec- 
tors for the purposes of this Act for railways. 

C. P. UNREGULATED FACTORIES 
ACT, 1937. 

The Legislative Council of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar passed air Unregulated Factories 
Act early in 1937. This Act seeks to regulate 
the labour of women and children and to make 
provision for the welfare of labour in factories 
to which the Factories Act 1934 does not apply, 
“Unregulated Factory” has been defined as 
“any place wherein fifty or more workers are 
employed or were employed on any one day of 
the preceding twelve months and to which the 
Factories. Act 1934 does not apply and wherein 
the following industries are carried on : — ($) bidi 
mailing, (ii) shellac manufacture, and (Hi) 
leather tanning." A “child” has been defined 
as a person Who has not completed his fourteenth 
year. The provisions with regard to health 
and safety, notices and registers, penalties and 
procedure closely follow the similar provisions 
in the Factories Act. Children’s hours are 
restricted to seven in any one day and no child 
can be employed in any unregulated factory 
except between 8 a.m. and noon, and 1 p.m. and 
5 p. m. The double employment of children 
is prohibited and a child who has worked in any 
unregulated factory on any one day is prevented 
from, working overtime or taking work home. 
'The hours of work of adult males are limited to 
ten per day and provision lias been made for 
the grant of a holiday after every period of six 
consecutive days. Women’s hours are restricted 
to nine per day and they are prohibited from 
working in any unregulated factory before sun* 

‘ after sunset. 
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U>BOURmDERTm^m\V AUTONOMOUS PROVINCIAL 

GOVERNMENTS. 


With the advent of the new reforms under the 
Government of India Act, 1935, full provincial 
autonomy was established in all Provinces in 
India with effect from the 1st April 1938. The 
Indian .National Congress which is the largest, 
the most influential and the most well organised 
political party in India contested most and won 
the majority of the seats for the Legislative 
Assemblies in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay * 
the United Provinces, Bihar, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Orissa ; but, for reasons set out 
elsewhere in this volume, it refused to accept 
office forthwith and interim ministries had to be 
formed in these Provinces. These interim 
ministries, however, resigned in July 1937 and 
full Congress Ministries were formed in all these 
Provinces in that month. The Labour Policy 
of the Indian National Congress, as set out in 
its election manifesto is “ to secure to the 
industrial workers a decent standard of living, 
hours of work and conditions of labour in con- 
formity, as far as the economic conditions in the 
country permit, with international standards ; 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and ■workmen ; protection 
against the economic consequences of old age, 
sickness and unemployment ; and the right of 
workers to form unions and to strike for the 
protection of their interests.” The earlier reso- 
lution of Congress on fundamental rights, gener- 
ally states in addition, that “ the state shall 
safeguard the interests of industrial workers ” 
and makes special reference to women workers 
and children. During the last one year, this 
policy has been amplified in some of the Congress 
Provinces either by the issue of Press Notices 
outlining Government’s policy in respect of the 
industrial worker or by reference to that policy 
in public speeches made by the various Ministers 
in charge of the Labour portfolio. For example 
in addressing a meeting of the representatives 
of the workers on the 19th February 1938, the 
Honourable the Minister for Finance in the 
Central Provinces declared that “ the Congress 
Policy in regard to labour will be uniform hi all 
Congress Provinces and it will be the aim of the 
Congress to secure you your rights without any 
struggle as far as possible.” The most com- 
prehensive statement with regard to this 
policy is contained in a press note issued by the 
Government of Bombay in August 1937 which 
owing to its importance, and at the cost of 
some repetition, is reproduced in full below : — 

“ Government are aware that they are in a 
special sense responsible for the welfare of the 
industrial worker. The process of industrialisa- 
tion, which has gone furtherest in this Presi- 
dency as far as India is concerned, takes away 
the independence of the worker, places him in a 
difficult environment and creates social and 
political problems of a peculiar and complicated 
character. Keeping these circumstances in 
view, the Indian National Congress 1ms envisaged 
in its election manifesto a policy and a programme 
in respeefc of industrial workers, which constitute 
an undertaking to “ secure to them a. decent 
standard of living, hours of work and condi- 
tions of labour in conformity, as far as the econo-: 
mie conditions in the country permit, with 


international standards, suitable machinery 
for the settlement of disputes between employers 
and workmen, protection against the economic 
consequence of old-age, sickness and unemploy, 
ment and the right of workers to form unions 
and to strike for the protection of their interests ” 
The earlier resolution of Congress on Funda- 
mental Bights, generally states iu addition, that 
“ the State shall safeguard the interests of 
industrial workers ” and makes special reference 
to women workers and children. 

“ This Government has therefore accepted it 
as its duty to endeavour to work out this pro- 
gramme using all the means at its disposal 
Government will try to adjust the social and 
economic mechanism in such a way as to assure 
to the worker the satisfaction of at least ills 
minimum liumau needs, security of service, 
provision of alternative occupations in periods 
of inevitable unemployment and maintenance 
during periods of unavoidable incapacity for 
work. It is also an acknowledged obligation 
of Government to secure working and living 
conditions which are favourable to the worker’s 
physical and moral health and to ensure for him 
opportunities for the advancement of his status 
and a full measure of freedom of action consis- 
tently with his obligations to industry and 
society. The pace at which a programme to 
nuhieve these ends can be prosecuted will depend 
upon various factors foremost among them 
being the co-operation of the working classes 
and of the employers, the state of the Industries 
concerned and economic conditions generally. 

“ Government are examining the possibility 
of devising measures for setting up minimum 
wage fixing machinery to meet special require- 
ments, for promoting the provision of better 
housing conditions, for control of house rent iu 
cities and for the relief and avoidance of working 
class indebtedness. With regard to industries 
and industrial centres which fail to provide a 
living wage to the employees, Government have 
decided to institute exhaustive enquiries with 
a view to determining how far wages in these 
cases fall short of the minimum budgettary needs 
of the workers, to discover what circumstances 
are responsible for tlie inadequacy and to ascer- 
tain the ways and means of improving wages 
to a satisfactory level. 

" For the protection of the industrial popula- 
tion, Government visualize the development of a 
comprehensive system of social insurance. The 
requisite statisticaL and actuarial basis for the 


Department for the collection of material which 
within a reasonable distance of time should 
enable the Government to decide what can be 
done to frame sound and workable schemes con- 
forming to Indian conditions. Government 
have under their consideration the feasibility of 
legislation for leave with pay during peiiods of 
'sickness. It is hoped that the action taken in 
this direction would pave the way for a scheme 
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In the matter of unemployment relief, serious handicap to itself and a grave danger to 


Government propose to explore the possibilities of I 
alternative' employment in home industries and I 
with that end in view are considering a scheme 
mr extensive training of the employed 
‘,,,1 the unemployed for the pursuit of secondary 
occupations. Collection of statistics of un- 
eraniovment and registration of the employed 
,. s a s the unemployed will soon be under- 
l iken and it is expected that the arrangement 
would facilitate the setting up of Employment 
Exchanges in important industrial centres. 

“Government contemplate an immediate 
extension and improvement of the Factories Act 
in several directions. Provisions of the Act 
relating to the weekly holiday, the interval of rest 
■uul spfeadover of the hours need amendment. 
Satisfactory dining accommodation and adequate 
medical aid will be made a legal obligation. The 
position regarding the maximum hours of work 
will he reviewed. Government find that some 
regulation of night-shift work in general will 
have soon to he considered. . 

“ With regard to trade disputes, Government I 
are determined to pursue an active policy with a 
view to maintaining industrial peace in the Pre- 
sidency, endeavouring all the time to see that the 
workers obtain a fair deal. It is the intention 
of Government to promote legislation aiming at 
the prevention of strikes and lockouts as far 
jig possible. The basis of this legislation would 
he the requirement that no reduction in wages or 
other change in conditions of employment to 
the disadvantage of the worker should take effect 
till they have had sufficient time and opportunity 
for having the facts and merits of the proposed 
change examined and all avenues of peaceful 
settlement of the dispute explored either through 
the channel of voluntary negotiation, concilia- 
tion, or arbitration or by the machinery of the 
law. A corresponding obligation would rest on 
the workers in respect of demands on their 
behalf, 

“ Government are also considering the practi- 
cability of legislation enabling the general appli- 
cation in any centre of industry of suitable 
standards of pay and other conditions of work 
regarding which there is found to he agreement 
between substantial and representative sections 
of the employers and the employees of a parti- 
cular centre. As a step in this direction, it will 
bo necessary to provide for the registration of 
collective agreements. While Government pro- 
pose to do all that is practicable for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of the working classes, 
they are convinced that no legislative programme 
can be a substitute for the organised strength 
of the working class and till organisations of 
workers, run on genuine trade union lines grow 
lip in the various fields of employment, no lasting 
good can accrue. Government are therefore 
anxious to assist in removing real hindrances in 
the way of the growth of labour organisations 
and to promote collective bargaining between the 
employers: and the employees. Means will bo 
devised to discourage victimization of workers 
for connection with a labour organisation and 
participation in legitimate trade union activity. 

"In the sphere of education, Government 
realise that the working class has its special needs 
and that illiteracy in its rase constitutes a verv 


society. The educational policy of Government 
will therefore he designed to meet these special 
requirements. Government’s policy of prohibi- 
tion has also a special bearing on the well-being of 
the industrial community and it is Government’s 
intention to select important industrial towns for 
the early application of this policy. 

“ Government have In mind the need and 
utility of statistical and other information for the 
proper discharge of their functions in these and 
other matters. The Government Labour Office 
is well equipped for the purpose. Government 
are considering the advisability of extending the 
scope of the work of the Labour Office and of 
facilitating the work of collection of statistics by 
suitable legislation.” 

In Bengal, where a popular Ministry was 
formed with representatives from the Proja, 
the Muslim League, the Independant Hindu and 
the Independant Muslim parties, the policy 
of the Government with regard to labour is 
contained iu a statement made by the Honour- 
able Minister in charge of the Department of 
Commerce and Labour to representatives of the 
Press in September 1.937. He stated that some 
of the important items winch the Government of 
Bengal were considering for the amelioration 
of labour were the establishment of industrial tri- 
bunals, employment exchanges, deeasualisation 
of labour, schemes for health insurance, adequate 
housing, regulation of employment in shops, 
conciliation of debts, penalising of illegal gratifica- 
tion and the institution of enquiries into condi- 
tions of living by means of collecting family 
budgets with a view to ascertaining whether it 
would be possible to introduce minimum wage 
fixing machinery and schemes of unemployment, 
insurance. With regard to the policy of the 
Government of Bengal towards trade unions 
and the question of their recognition by em- 
ployers, the Commerce and Labour Minister 
passed some very cogent and apposite remarks. 
He said : — 

It has been suggested that my policy of 
encouraging trade unions and giving recogni- 
tion to them is merely a subterfuge to destroy 

thft tnuta iinirms irf Dip. i-piI flair Tbp mipsiHrm 


the trade unions of the red flag. The question 
of subterfuge does not arise. I do not consider 
the so-called trade unions of the red flag to be 
genuine trade unions at all. I would welcome 
the flag of the labourers whether it is red, white 
or blue so long as it is the flag of a genuine labour 
movement, but when the red flag is invariably 
coupled with revolutionary slogans, and by a 
ferocity and a hatred which is undermining the 
very foundations of the social structure, when 
it is almost invariably coupled with incitement 
to violence either overtly or covertly, it is 
impossible for me to consider it as the flag of a 
genuine labour movement until its sponsors 
enter the Held as responsible labour leaders and 
not as politicians exploiting labour for personal, 
political or revolutionary motives. Hitherto 
the trade unionism of that flag has been nothing 
else but the creation of a conglomeration of 
workers for fighting employers on the basis 
of class warfare and disseminating class hatred. 

I wish to make it clear that I will under no 
condition give the slightest encouragement or 

... privilege to any communist organisation, with 

its case constitutes a very its anti-God, anti religious campaign and its 
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appeal to hatred, violence and insurrection on a 
mass scale and I am sure that in this pronounce- 
ment I have the support of the vast majority 

of the thinking public A trade union that 

advises lightning strikes or does not formulate 
its demands or acts in an immoderate manner, 
or makes obviously extravagant or stupid claims, 
that makes no attempts to settle disputes, that 
discards offers of mediation and conciliation, is 
obviously not a genuine trade union. . . . While 
therefore encouraging the establishment of sound 
trade unions and giving them recognition in 
accordance with the principles I have outlined 
I shall insist on fair-play on either side. Re- 
cognition will confer on the unions valuable 
rights. I will expect the trade unions to act 
in a responsible manner ; if they do not do so, 

I shall be under the painful necessity of with- 
drawing recognition. I would expect employers 
to give the representations of the trade union 
proper consideration and to do everything in 
then- power to encourage them and save them 
from destructive forces. If they do not do so, 

I shall appeal to the legislature for powers and to 
public opinion for support. I earnestly hope 
that trade unions will make every effort to obtain 
recognition. It is obvious that they will get 
more advantages through sympathy and co- 
operation than by a barren and fruitless opposi- 
tion. I impress upon the employers the neces- 
sity of recognising these facts and discharging 
their duty towards their labour.” 

The Governments of Punjab, Assam and Sind 
had, at the moment of our going to Press, made 
no official pronouncements with regard to their 
policy in matters connected with labour. 

At the moment of writing, it is not possible to 
make any forecast with regal'd to the period of 
time within which the ambitious labour pro- 
grainmes of the Bengal and the seven Congress 
Governments will be put into full legislative 
effect. The Governments of Bombay, the United 
Provinces, Bihar and the Central Provinces 
appointed Committees to make comprehensive 
enquiries into wages and conditions of labour, i 
i n the case of Bombay and the Central Provinces ] 
in the cotton textile industry and in Bihar and 
in the United Provinces in all industries. The 
Bombay Committee published an interim report 
in February 1938 but their main and final report 
will probably not be ready much before the 
beginning of 1939. The Cawnpore and the 
Central Provinces Committees published their 
reports in April and May 1938. The Bihar 
Committee had only issued their questionnaire 
bv the time we finally went to press for this 
edition of the Year Book. The terms of re- 
ference and the findings of these various Com- 
mittees are dealt with in some detail below hut 
it is fairly certain 1 hat the recommendations of 
all these various Committees will involve much 
legislation of a fairly far reaching character. 
Perhaps the greatest progress in this direction 
is that which has been made in the Province 
of Bombay where the Government lias already 
issued to the various interests concerned for 
opinion draft proposals for the conditions to he 
fulfilled for the recognition by employers of 
unions of their workers ; for the grant of holi- 
days with pay during periods of sickness ; for 
the regulation of hours of work, rest periods 
and the grant of holidays in commercial offices, 


shops, hotels, theatres, cinemas, etc. ; and for the 
investigation and amicable settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. The last is a very wide and com- 
prehensive measure providing for the special 
registration of unions for the purposes of this 
legislation ; for the appointment of Labour 
Officers and Conciliators and for the appoint- 
ment of permanent and ad hoe tribunals to act 
as Industrial courts and conciliation and arbitra- 
tion boards. No changes are to be permitted 
in wages, hours of work and other conditions 
of employment until due notice lias been given 
and all strikes and lockouts are to be made illegal 
until such time as the full machinery provided 
for by the measure has been made use of in 
bringing about a friendly settlement of the 
matters under discussion or dispute between 
the parties. Provision is to be made for the 
registration of joint agreements ; and the growth 
of conciliation and arbitration machinery outside 
the Act is to be encouraged by the registration 
of any special arrangements that may be made 
between groups of associations of employers and 
representative unions of workers. Proposals 
are also under examination by the Government 
of Bombay for the establishment of employment 
exchanges and for the creation of minimum wage 
fixing machinery in such unorganised industries 
in which enquiries to be made reveal the exis- 
tence of ‘ sweated ’ conditions. Committees 
have also been appointed in Bombay to make 
recommendations regarding the housing con- 
ditions of the middle and the working classes 
and for adult education. 

Employers rightly feel that labour legislation 
of the comprehensive character which has been 
outlined above should not be carried through in 
one or two Provinces alone but that all labour 
legislation which increases the cost of produc- 
tion should be uniformly and concurrently 
introduced in all Provinces in India so as to 
prevent certain territories and areas from being 
placed in a more favourable position than the 
others. This lias been recognised by the All- 
India Congress Working Committee and it is 
understood that every endeavour will be made 
to introduce concurrent legislation in all the 
Congress Provinces as far as possible. 

BOMBAY TEXTILE LABOUR 
INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

In October 1937, the Government of Bombay 
appointed a Committee with Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram as Chairman to investigate into the 
question of the adequacy of wages and kindred 
matters in. connexion with the textile industry 
in the Province of Bombay. The other members 
of the Committee were Messrs. Vaikunth L. 
Mehta, D. R. Gadgil and S. A. Brelvi. Messrs. 
Sakarlal Balabhui, M.L.A. and S. I). Saklatvala, 
M.L.A., representing the employers’ interests 
and Messrs. Kandubhai K, Desai, M.L.A. and 
R. A. Khedgilcar, M.L.A., representing the 
workers’ interests were appointed Associate 
Members of the Committee to assist them in 
the proper presentation of the cases of their 
respective sides but with no power to partake 
in the final deliberations or to vote with regard 
to the decisions or recommendations which the 
Committee might make, Mr. S. R. Deslipande, 
B.Litt, (Qxon.) was appointed Secretary. The 
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tprms of reference which the Committee were 
asked to consider were as follows : — 
m To examine the wages paid to workers 
having regard, to the hours, efficiency and condi- 
tions of work in the various centres of the textile 
industry in the Province and to enquire, in this 
regard 'into the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
wages earned in relation to a living wage stan- 
dard and, if they are found in any occupation, 
(■entre or unit of the industry to he inadequate, to 
enouire into and report upon the reasons therefor, 
and to make recommendations regarding 
(«) the establishment of a minimum wage; 
lb) the measures which the employers, the 
employees and the Government should 
take to improve the wage level ; 

( 0 ) the remuneration of workers engaged on 
night-shift, and the regulation of night- 
shift work ; , 

Id) standardisation of wages and musters ; and 
(e) the methods of automatic adjustment of 
: wages in future. 

(2) To report whether in view of the present 
condition of the industry an immediate increase 
in wages can be given in any occupation, centre 
or unit of the industry, pending the conclusion 
of the Committee’s work and the preparation 
of its Report and to make recommendations in 
this behalf. 


In accordance with para (2) of the terms of 
reference the Committee published an interim 
report in February 1938. After making a care- 
ful survey of existing conditions in the cotton 
textile mflls in the Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur, especially with regard to the 
prices of raw cotton and the manufactured 
article, the Committee reached the conclusion 
that the depression which had been adduced as 
the principal justification for the wage cuts which 
had been effected in the textile mills in the 
Province of Bombay mainly during the years 1933 
and 1934 had lifted and that the capacity of the 
industry to earn profits was distinctly better 
than it was when the cuts were imposed. They 
were of the opinion, therefore, that it was not 
inappropriate for labour to entertain the hope 
of being able to participate in the relative 
prosperity which the industry now enjoyed. It 
was because of the reassuring position of the 
industry that the Committee held that the cottc n 
textile industry could well face the future in a 
spirit of confidence and that it could meet, out 
of the substantial betterment that had already 
accrued and which would continue to accrue 
for the greater part of the year 1938, additional 
charges of a reasonable magnitude for raising the 
wage level. They accordingly recommended 
that the increases set out in the following schedule 
should bo given 


Category of earnings, j 

Rate of increase. j 

Remarks. 

1 | 


3 

Below Es. 13-8-0 • . . ■ I 

j 3 Annas in the Rupee . . | 

Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than Its. 15-8 
as a result of the increase. 

its. 13-8-0 and below Its. 25 

2 It Annas in the Rupee . . 

Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than Its, 28 
as a result of the increase. 

Rs. 25 and below Rs. 35 . . 

2 Annas in the Rupee . . 

Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than Rs. 39-4 
as a result of the increase. 

R9. 35 and below Its. 40 . . 

11 Annas in the Rupee . . 

Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than Rs. 43 
as a result of the increase. 

Rs. 40 and below Its. 75 . . 

1 Anna in the Rupee . . 

Provided- that no person falling in this 
category shall receive an increase in 
earnings of less than Rs, 3. 

Rs. 75 and over .. 

Nil. 



(1) The basis on which the increase will he 
calculated shall he the net earnings of each 
individual worker for each pay-period. 

(2) {a) In the case of time workers, the rate 
of increase for an individual worker in any 
occupation is indicated by the rate shown in 
fie Schedule against the category of earnings 
within which may: fall the wages to which a 


worker in that occupation working for the full 
pay-period is entitled. 

(b) In the case of piece workers, the rate of 
increase to which an individual worker will be 
entitled is indicated in the Schedule by the rate 
shown against the category of earnings within 
which may fall his net earnings during the pay- 
period. 
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(3) The earnings shown in the Schedule , the Dalit Mazdoor , 
above relate to a pay-period of 26 working days, beginning of the yes 


ay-periods containing less ( 


ungh there was, at the 
1937, little organisation 


shown in’ the Schedule should be adjusted in the conseauenHv'fn.mr 0 '’” 1 ? 68 

proportion which the number of working day.- in f lJ a riel > 

the pay-period bears to 26. The maximum and J 116 workers in this 

the minimum limits shown in column 3 of the 

SSS«‘ h ° uM »«**« »**■““• 

proportion, ameliorate working conditions. Popular Wt 

(J) These recommendations apply to the nation was excited to fever point and even 
entire body of workers as defined m the Indian before the taking up of office by the ConareK 
Factories Act but excluding all persons employed j u i y 1937 a large uum ber of strikes had occirn, 
in a clerical capacity) employed m the cotton ln individual units. When Congress did take 
textile industry in the Bombay Province. up the reins 0 f Government industrial strife 

The Committee calculated that, on the basis culminated in a complete stoppage of woit 
of the figures given in the above Schedule, the in almost all cotton textile mills and several 
percentage increase in the wages bill would units in many other industries were also affected 
amount to 9. 0 for Alimedabad, 11.9 for Bombay The main demands centred round an immediate 
and 14.3 for Sholapur. It is calculated that the and an all-round increase in wages. Employers 
Committee’s interim recommendations will alarmed at the turn events were taking, formed 
increase the wages bill of all cotton textile mill themselves into an association which was called 
workers in the Province of Bombay by about a The Employers’ Association of Northern India 
crore of rupees per annum. In recommending The Mazdoor Sabha had at the same time sue- 
tho above increases, the Committee have taken ceeded .jn widening its membership. Several 
into consideration one contingent factor which deputations representing the interests of both the 
was brought to their notice by Government, employers and the workers waited on the Hon’- 
viz., the provision that may have to be made blethe Prime Minister, Pandit Govind Balhbh 
for paying sickness benefits to workers as a Pant and as a result of his eventual intervention 
result of social legislation which Government in the dispute an agreement was concluded 
propose shortly to undertake. The Government between the parties in the month of August 1937 
of Bombay published the interim report with a by virtue of one of the terms of which Goveru- 
raolution which stated that the conclusions and ment agreed to appoint a Committee to examine 
recommendations of the Committee, in the view and report on the conditions of life and work of 
of Government, were entitled to the weight and labourers employed in factories in Cawnpore. 
authority which should be attached to the The Committee as originally appointed hi 
award of an Industrial Court or a Court of November 1937 consisted of Sriyut Bajendra 
Arbitration ; and as such should be carried out Prasad Saliob (Chairman) and Sir Tracy Govin 
and accepted both by employers and labour. Jones, Mr. Harihar Nath Shastri, Mr. Gulmrilul 
Government further recommended that the Nanda and Professor S. K. Itudra. Sir Tracy 
increases in wages suggested by the Committee Govin Jones and Mr. Shastri who represented the 
should be given commencing from the date of the employers' and the workers’ interests respectively 
disbursement of the wages due for the month mutually agreed to withdraw from the Committee 
of February 1938 or for the last pay period in in December. The services of Mr. Gulzarilal 
that month. As we go to Press, we understand Nanda could not be spared by the Government 
that, except for a few small concerns, all cotton of Bombay and Mr. B. Shiva Itao was appoint* 
t extile mills in the Province have accepted the ed in his place on the 13th January 1938. 
Committee’s interim findings and have given ,, „ 

their workers the increases in wages recommended The terms of reference to t he Committee were 

by them. as follows:— 

THE CAWNPORE LABOUR INQUIRY (1) Whether wage cuts have taken place 
COMMITTEE. direct or indirect, and if so, where and to what 

Pew cities in India have expanded indus- „ ' T ' 

trially so rapidly as Cawnpore. In 1901 its (2) In ease any such wage cut is established, 

population was 172,694. In 1931 this had whether there should be any increase in wages, 
increased by over a quarter to 219,819. Today an( * ,1: so > what . 
it is variously estimated at being somewhere , ,, . , 

between 285 to 310 thousand. Besides having (3). How do the present rates of wages In 

a large number of cotton spinning and weaving Cawnpore compare with those prevailing else, 

mills, Cawnpore is also an important centre of the where m India and whether, taking also into 

tanning industry and it has a large number consideration the profits made by the nulls and 
of engineering and other factories as well. The «‘ e cost, of living m Cawnpore they should be 
total factory population of the city in 1937 was increased and if so, to what extent . 
o\ er 75,000. Since the advent of the ltef ontis, /at Te if - ti pui **»i lilf* to nrpm*pilip *mv niiuitunifi 
Cawnpore has been a storm centre of conHiet rate of wi^es-for anv class of labour at Gawrinor^ • i 
between capita 1 and kibour With the excep- S&^ Sui ^'suchraKel P I 


’ (1) Whether wage i 

direct or indirect, and il 
extent ? 


(3) How do the present rates of wag, 
Cawnpore compare with those prevailing 
where in India and whether, taking also 


factory population of the city in 1937 was increased and ii 
75,000. Since the advent of the Iteforms, ,,, - ]s = t , 
lporo has been a storm centre 'of' conflict rX 

ecu capital and labour. With .the excep- jf Ro'Vhnt 


turn of a few employers who were members of *■"* * > v 6 ■ . ' 

the North India Chamber of Commerce and (5) What is the most suitable arrangement for 
some ImudmLs of workers who were members shifts to enable a factory to continue working 
of two loosely knit trade unions known as tlie as long as it desires to do so without unduly 
Mazdoor Sabha, 11 communist ridden body, aud inconveniencing the labourers? 
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(6) Whether schemes of rationalization and 
intensification -of labour have been, or are being 
iir are intended to be introduced, and if so, on 
what fines What are the effects of such schemes 
on the labourers as regards their earnings, 
health, efficiency, etc. ? 


(7) What abuses, if any, are associated with 
the present system of supervision, recruiting, 
suspending arid dismissing labourers and what 
steps should be taken to remove the same ? 


(8) Wliat days, if any, should be observed as 
holidays in factories in addition to or in lieu of 
Sundays ? 


(9) On what terms should emergency leave 
be granted in the case of (a) piece workers and 
(ft) time workers ? 

(10) Are the general conditions of labour in 
factories satisfactory and what, if any, improve- 
ments are needed ? 


(5) Standardisation of wages in cotton 
textile mills. 

(6) The adoption of two straight shifts and 
the abolition of overlapping and multiple shifts. 

(7) Complete dissociation of jobbers in 
connexion with recruitment. 

(8) Abolition of methods of punishments such 
as suspension, the fixing of different piece rates 
for different qualities of production, etc. 

(9) The payment to discharged workers of 
compensation either at the rate of 15 da vs’ 
wages for every year of service, or a lump amount 
not exceeding six months’ wages. 

(10) Fifteen days leave with full pay for 
workers with not less than two vears’ continuous 
service to their credit, and, in addition, 15 days’ 
sick leave with half pay and 00 holidays per 
year. 


(11) What improvements are required in the 
conditions in which the labourers live in 
Cawnpore especially as regards housing, 
sanitation, etc., and what steps should he taken 
to effect the same ? 


(12) What welfare activities are desirable 
and through what agencies should they be I 
carried out ? 


(11) Provision of resting places and dining 
sheds. 

(12) Flotation of a loan of fifty lakhs of 
rupees by Government for the provision of 12,000 
decent houses : the scheme to be completed by 
the Improvement Trust within a period of five 
years. 


(13) What statistical data should be main- 
tained in regard to labour conditions and welfare 
and by what agency V 

The Committee submitted their report to the 
U, p. Government early in April 1938. Govern- 
ment released the report for publication towards 
the end of that month with a Press Note 
expressing tire hope that the suggestions and 
recommendations made by the Corianittee would 
lead to an amicable settlement of the pending 
differences between employers and workers, 
failing which Government would proceed to take 
the report into consideration and reach their 
own decisions. It was also announced that all 
representations in the matter should he submitted 
to Government by the 10th May. The report 
covers a very wide field of subjects and includes 
a host of recommendations among the more 
important of which are the following: — 

(1) Wage increases which are estimated to 
increase the wages bill by 10 to 12 per cent. 
The method to be followed in giving the increases 
is the same as that recommended by the Bombay 
Committee, viz., to divide the worker ,'into 
different wage groups and to increase their 
monthly earnings on a sliding scale which ranges 
from 2 1 annas in the rupee for those earning 
between Its. 13 and Iis.19 per mensem to half 
an anna in the rupee in the case of workers getting 
between Its.40 and lis.59. 

(2) Consolidation of bonuses with wages. 

(3) The establishment of a Wage fixation 
board, to function on the lines of the British 
Trade Boards for the adjustment of wages from 
time to time. 

(4) A minimum wage of Its. 15 per month of 
26 working days. 


(13) Establishment of a welfare council and 
organisation of maternity and child welfare. 

(14) Provision of a sickness insurance 
scheme on a contributory basis. 

I (15) Provision of contributory Provident 
Fund schemes on the basis of equal contributions 
of half an anna in the rupee of earnings for both 
employers and workers. 

! (16) The creation of a Labour Office on the 

lines of the Bombay Labour Office. 

The Committee estimated that the financial 
j effect of the various recommendations and sug- 
gestions which they make, if accepted in toio, 
would he to raise the wages bill by about 21 
per cent, per annum. 


! The Employers’ Association of Northern 
Tndia' in the course of a lengthy statement which 
they submitted to Government and which they 
also released to the Press about the middle o‘f 
May 1938 stated that the recommendations of the 
Committee were unacceptable to employers in 
Cawnpore because their findings were based, 
firstly on various inaccuracies and discrepancies, 
and, secondly, were heavily biassed in. favour 
of the employees and were based oh many wrong 
constructions of the facts. They stated that 
if the recommendations were accepted, the 
cotton textile industry in the city of Cawnpore 
would be saddled with a dead loss of over three 
lakhs of rupees per annum and that it would 
have to close down forthwith. For example, 

[ the Association stated that unlike Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur where cotton textile 
miffs had effected large reductions in wages be.t- 
I ween 1933 and 1936, no mill in Cawnpore had 
' effected wage cuts 'between 1929 and 1937 arid 
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that earnings had actually risen in several 
categories at occupations during this period. 
Ileal wages were, consequentially on the fall 
in the cost of living, very much higher and that 
the Committee had no justification in comparing 
wage levels between Cawnpore and Bombay 
where both efficiency and the cost of living were 
much higher. The workers’ representatives and 
unions, on the other hand, stated that the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations fell far short of the 
workers’ demands hut that their acceptance 
in toto by the employers would he the minimum 
acceptable. 

As soon as the statement of the Employers’ 
Association was published, 25,000 workers in 
textile mills in Cawnpore downed tools and by 
the time we went to Press, over 40,000 workers 
in both textile and other factories were affected 
by the strike. Both the report of the Cawnpore 
Labour Inquiry Committee and the general 
strike in Cawnpore which resulted from the 
publication of that report are likely to have very 
serious repercussions not only in the United 
Provinces but in all the other industrial Pro- 
vinces in India. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES TEXTILE 
LABOUR INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

Following the example of Bombay and the 
United Provinces, the Government of the Central 
Provinces and Berar also appointed a Committee 
in February 1938 to examine and report ou the 
wages question of the workers in the cotton 
textile mills in that Province. The terms of 
reference of the C.P. and Berar Committee 
were, however, restricted to an examination 
of the interim report of the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee with a view to report- 
ing on (1) the extent to which the conditions in 
the cotton mills in the Central Provinces and 
Berar differ from those which formed the basis 
of the Bombay Committee’s recommendation ; 
(2) the changes that would, as a consequence, 
he necessary in these recommendations in their 
application to conditions in the Central Pro- 
vinces ; and ( 3) the date from which the modified 
recommendations should take effect. The 
Committee was composed of Mr. N. J. Houghton, 
I.C.S., (Financial Commissioner) _ as Chairman 
and Messrs. A. C. Sen Gupta (Principal, Morris 
College, Nagpur), V. K. lvalappa, M.L.A. and 
C. C. Desai, I.C.S., (Director of Industries), who 
was also to be Secretary to the Committee. The 
Committee was to he advised on technical matters 
by Mr. S. H. Batliwala, Manager of the Empress 
Mills, Nagpur and Mr. K. S. Ruikar, General 
Secretary, Nagpur Textile Union. The Com- 
mittee submitted their report to Government 
at the end of April and the report was published 
iu the middle of May. 

The Committee found that the condition of 
the textile industry in the Central Provinces and 
Berar was more like that of the mills in Bombay 
City rather than of either Ahmedabad or Shola-J 
pur and the proposals for wage increases should 
accordingly be based on those adopted for Bom- 
bay City. Owing, however, to the lack of uni- 
formity in the wage cuts, the Committee were 
of the opinion that it would not be equitable to, 
adopt a scheme of graduated rates of Increases 


similar to that recommended by the Bombay 
Committee. The objection to the Bombay 
method, the Committee found, was that it gave 
an advantage to those mills which succeeded* 
in introducing the largest wage cuts and which 
were now paying the lowest wages. Conditions 
in the Central Provinces were not the same -is 
in Bombay in such important matters as the 
cost of living, the level of wages and efficiency of 
textile labour and therefore the Bomb-tv 
schedule could not be adopted bodily for tiie 
mills iu that Province and would have to be so 
modified as to suit local conditions. It was for 
these reasons that, iu spite of the attractiveness 
of the Bombay method in that it gave greater 
relief to the lower-paid workers, the Committee 
preferred the system of restoring a fixed percent- 
age of the wage cuts and they accordingly' rccom- 
mended that in all cases where wage cuts hail 
been effected, 00 per cent, of the actual wage 
cut should he restored ; and that, in addition 
where new rates had, since the cut of 3.933, h ea j 
adopted for new employees, 00 per cent, of the 
difference between the new rates and the old 
rates should be added to the now rates. The 
Committee recommended that the restoration in 
the wage cuts proposed should lie given with 
effect from the 1st May 1938. In a minute of 
dissent, Mr. Ka lappa recommended the adop- 
tion of the Bombay schedule with such modifi- 
cations as might be necessary to secure the 
restoration of 75 per cent, of tire wage cut as an 
immediate measure and the restoration of the 
full wage cut at the earliest possible opportunity 
As we go to Press we understand that although 
textile employers in the Central Provinces were 
bargaining with Government for a restoration of 
50 per cent, of the cut it was possible that the 
majority recommendations of the Committee 
would be acceptod. 

THE BIHAR LABOUR INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE. 

Early in March 1938, the Government of Bihar 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry to enquire 
into the conditions of labour prevailing in the in- 
dustrial centres as well as in the industries of the 
Province with particular reference to eacli impor- 
tant industry. Mr. llajendra Prasad, who was also 
appointed Chairman of the Cawnpore Labour 
Inquiry Committee, is Chairman of this Commit- 
tee as well. The other members of the Bihar 
Committee are Mr. M.P. Gandhi, Professor Abdul 
Bari, Mr. Jagat Narain Lai, Dr. Mukherjee, 
Mr. H. B. Chandra and Professor S. K. Saran 
who is also to act as Secretary to the Committee. 
The Committee has powers to co-opt one or more 
representatives of capital and labour. By the 
time we went to Press, the Committee had issued 
a very comprehensive questionnaire to all the 
interests concerned in the Province and it : is 
most unlikely that it will he able to publish its 
report much before the end of the year 1938. 

This concludes our historical survey of the 
growth of the Labour Problem iu India, I11 
this survey factory legislation and legislation 
in connection with payment of •wages has been 
dealt with as exhaustively as space permitted. 7 
We now deal more briefly with other important 
phases connected with labour in India 


( 
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INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


T11 19 90 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
industrial countries of the world. As such 
she is entitled to a permanent seat on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation. In the memorandum prepared 
by the India Office of the British Government 
ior the substantiation of India’s claims as such 
the following figures wore given to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country : — 


“ Twenty-eight million agricultural 
workers excluding peasant proprietors ; 
141,000 maritime workers, lasears, etc., 
a figure second only to that of the United 
Kingdom ; over twenty million workers 
in industry, including cottage industries, 
mines and transport ; railway mileage 
in excess of that in every country in the 
world except the United States of America.” 


The figures for the 1931 population census 
show that the number of agricultural workers 
has increased to nearly thirty-one and a half 
millions. This figure excludes cultivating 
owners (27 millions), cultivating tenants (34 
millions), landlords (over three millions) and 
1 others ' (six and a half millions). The number 
of earners plus working dependants in industry, 
trade, transport and mines amounts to twenty- 


six millions. Domestic servants number eleven 
millions. These figures, at the best, must be 
considered as estimates, because even to-day 
no reliable statistics are available in India to 
show approximately correct figures of the 
numbers employed in each branch of industry 
in India. The statistics contained in the annual 
administration reports for factories and mines 
show the numbers of persons employed in 
factories and mines which are subject to the 
control of the Factories and the Mines Acts . As 
far as factories are concerned, it is known that 
there are thousands of small factories in India 
which are nob subject to any control and no 
statistics are therefore available to show the 
numbers employed in such concerns. All that 
the annual factory statistics show are the 
numbers of factories which are controlled by 
the Indian Factories Act in any particular 
year and the numbers employed in such factories. 
With each expansion in the definition of the 
term ‘ factory ’ more existing factories coma 
under control and are therefore included in 
the statistics but such expansions only occurred 
in the years immediately following the passing 
of the 1891, 1911, 1922 and 1934 Acts. Subject 
to these provisos, the following figures show the 
growth of the factory population in India during 
the last forty years. 


Factory Statistics, 1894 - 1935 , 


Year. 

Number 

of 

factories. 

Average daily number employed. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1894 


815 

275,806 

53,127 

20,877 

349,810 

1898 


1,098 

334,594 

60,603 

27,532 

422,729 

1902 


1,533 

424,375 

85,882 

31,377 

541,634 

1906 


1,855 

546,693 

102,796 

41,223 

690,712 

1910 


2,359 

624,945 

115,540 

52,026 

792,511 

1914 


2,936 

746,773 

144,157 

60,043 

950,973 

1918 


3,436 

897,469 

161,343 

64,110 

1 1,122,922 

1922 


5,144 

1,086,457 

206,887 

67,628 

1,361,002 

1920 


7,251 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,518,391 

1930 


8,148 

1,235,425 

254,905 

37,972 

1,528,302 

1934 


8,658 

1,248,009 

220,860 

18,362 

1,487,231 

1935 


8,831 

1,360,131 

235,344 

15,457 

1,610,982 

1936 


9,323 

1,400.210 

239,875 

1 12,002 

1,052,147 


" Adolescents ” are a new class created by 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934, to cover persons 
between the ages of 15 and 17 who have not 
secured certificates of fitness for employment as 
adults and who must continue to he employed 
as children. In the above table, however, the 
figures for male and female adolescents which 
have been shown separately in the Factory 
Statistics for the years 1935 and 1930 have 
been included in the figures for adult males 
and adult women. 

The average daily number of children 
employed in factories shows a steady fall since 


1922. This is due to stricter administration and 
better inspection and certification after the pass- 
ing of the Amending Act of 1922. As against 
67,628 children employed in 5,144 factories, 
in that year, the number employed in 9,323 
factories in 1936 fell to 12,062. It is noteworthy 
that the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
reached a decision in 1922 that no children 
should he employed in any textile mill in 
Bombay City after that year. The following 
table gives the detailed factory statistics for 
the year 1036 by provinces and age and sex 
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Detailed Factory Statistics for 1936 . 


Province 

Number 

Aver. 

ige daily number of Workers employed. 

of 

Factories. 

Adult 

Males. 

Adult 

Women. 

Adole- 

scents. 

Children 

Total. 

Madras 

1,584 

113,844 

44,115 

7,584 

5,257 

170,800 

Bombay 

1,611 

324,027 

62,652 

4,170 

922 

391,771 

Sind 

282 

20,078 

4,552 

498 

161 

25,280 

Bengal 

1,667 

460,742 

59,271 

9,360 

1,862 

531,235 

United Provinces . . 

527 

140,209 

5,641 

1,288 

364 

147,502 

Punjab 

747 

53,399 

8,155 

1,416 

992 

63,962 

Burma 

985 

76,821 

11,447 

807 

95 

89,230 

Bihar 

274 

80,571 

5,565 

332 

208 

80,676 . 

Orissa 

64 

2,411 

918 

5 

12 

3,340 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

718 

42,492 

20,294 

245 

155 

03,186 

Assam 

710 

32,068 

9,583 

3,815 

1,603 

47,069 

North West Frontier 
Province 

27 

1,061 

16 

72 


1,1.49 

Baluchistan 

10 

1,CD0 



54 

1,750 . 

Ajiner-Merwara 

40 

12,455 

1,124 

4 

398 

13,731 

Delhi 

60 

13,114 

343 

33 

153 

13,043 

Bangalore and Coorg 

17 

1,197 

530 

5 

26 

1,758 

Total . . 

9,323 

1,376,185 

234,206 

20,694 

12,002 

1,652,147 


The animal all-India reports give detailed 
figures of numbers employed, by age and sex 
groups, only for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills and for jute mills and not for the other 
industries. It is not possible, therefore, to give 
a table similar to the one above by industries. 
It is interesting, however, to observe that of 
the total numbers employed as given in the above 
table, 354,386 men, 50,837 women, 8,975 
adolescents and 4,740 children were employed 
in cotton mills and 246,740 men, 39,673 
women, 2,386 adolescents and 252 children! 
were employed in jute mills. Out of the total 
number of 427,920 persons employed In all cotton 
mills in India, 260,002 ornearly 62 per cent, were 
employed in cotton mills in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and out of a total number of 289,136 
persons employed in all jute mills in India, 


271,746 or over 94 per cent. Were employed in 
jute mills in Bengal. The next most important 
factory industry is that of “engineering." 
This group covers engineering concerns proper 
railway workshops, dockyards, metal ware 
factories, fine woodwork factories and saw mills, 
etc., and it covers between 25 to 30 per cent, 
of the total number employed in all factories, 

MINING STATISTICS. 

The collection of full statistics with regard 
to the number of persons employed in mines 
in India dates from 1924, that is to say, after 
the passing of the Indian Mines Act, 1923, The 
following table contains the statistics for the 
period 1924-1930 
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Mining Statistics, 1924-1936. 


Year. 

Total number of 

Number of persons employed. 

under the Act. 

Underground and 
open workings. 

Above ground. 

Total. 

1924 

1,804 

167,779 

90,498 

258,277. 

1925 

2,011 

168,554 

84,303 

253,857 

1926 

1,897 

189,371 

70,742 

260,113 

1927 

1,992 

196,341 

72,949 

269,290 

192S 

1,948 

197,398 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1,732 

199,908 

69,783 

269,701 

1930 

1,669 

191,915 

69,752 

261,667 

1931 

1,471 

170,638 

60,144 

230,782 

1932 

1,281 

151,924 

52,734 

204,658 

1933 

1,424 

153,942 

52,565 

206,507 

1034 

1,675 

170,820 

58,561 

229,381 

1935 

1,813 

189,263 

64,707 

253,970 

1936 

1,973 

199,917 

69,676 

269,593 


MIGRATION. 

The principal industry of India being 
agriculture there are naturally no large 
movements of population from one part to 
another. Where the migration figures are high 
it is generally in the small units. Thus, Delhi 
has 41 per cent, of immigrants and Ajmere- 
Merwara 19 per cent, while Ajmere City itself 
has as many immigrants as natives. Immigra- 
tion influences the population of India very 
little. The 1931 Census shows only 730,562 
persons as born outside the country as against 
603,526 in 1921. The total emigration from the 
country is estimated at a million during the 
decade 1921-1931. The most important inter- 
provincial streams of migration are those between 
Assam and the other provinces in India, parti- 
cularly Madras and Bihar and Orissa. At the 
last Census, Assam showed a net gain of nearly 
a million and a quarter due largely to the influx 
of immigrant labour on plantations. The greatest 
loss was shown by Bihar and Orissa which 
suffered to the extent of 1,291,587 persons. As 
between British India and the Native States, 
the tendency prior to 1921 was for migration 
into British India but the position during the 
decade 1921-1931 was reversed. The most 
striking example of this in 1931 was Bikaner 
State which showed a net gain of 161,303. 

As far as labour is concerned, the greatest 
fluidity is to be found in Assam and the greatest 
immobility in Biluir and Orissa where 959 out 
of every 1,000 persons in the province in 1931 
v/ere born therein. The emigration of labour 
from Madras is mainly overseas particularly to 
Malaya but recruiting of Indian labour for 


Malaya was stopped in 1930. None the less; 
considerably over half a million Indians were 
found in that country in 1931. As far as the 
main industrial cities are concerned, Bombay 
draws the bulk of its labour from llatnagiri and 
the IConkan ; Calcutta draws an appreciable part 
from Bihar and Orissa and the greater part of 
the pardeshi labour in the Ahmedabad cotton 
mills comes from the United Provinces. 

METHODS OF RECRUITMENT. 

One of the most difficult problems connected 
with industrial labour in India is the method 
followed for its recruitment. Minor variations 
in the method may be found as between industry 
and industry but tlie cardinal principle is the 
same in all industries, and that is, recruitment 
through the medium of a recruiting agent, a 
sardar, a mulckadam or a jobber. 

The methods by which the jobber or recruit- 
ing agent is remunerated by the employer vary. 
It is reported that in the Central Provinces 
labourers are purchased from private contractors 
at so much per head. In Bengal the recruiting 
agent receives a lump sum payment from which 
he pays his men and retains the balance himself. 
In the textile mills in the Bombay Presidency 
the jobbers receive fixed salaries, liecruit- 
ment through contractors is most prevalent in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province. 

The system of recruitment followed in the 
case of the better paid and the more skilled jobs 
— especially in the engineering industry and on 
railways — is ditferent. Here also, recommenda- 
tion by a foreman or a headman is an important 
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factor but m most cases the recruitment 
direct because the type of man required is 
generally available on the spot. On railways, 
a contract for a period of apprenticeship is 
almost always entered into. The terms 
of these contracts vary according to the types 
of apprenticeship. The periods of apprentice- 
ship vary from two to five years according to 
the jobs for which the apprentices are trained. 

As far as recruitment of the ordinary unskilled 
worker is concerned, the rapid industrialisation of 
many towns is creating a nucleus of permanent 
town dwellers and such of these as are out of 
employment have got into the habit of invading 
mill and factory gates in the mornings in the 
hope of securing substitute employment or of 
getting into a permanent vacancy. This 
labour is somewhat independent of the jobber 
but not entirely because they must keep in his 
good graces in order to continue in the employ- 
ment which they are able to secure. 

Existing methods of recruitment in Indian 

industries have received general conde ** — 

on all sides and the lioyal Commission o 
Labour have devoted much space in their 
report to this question. For the guidance of 
employers, the Commission made the following 
recommendations: — 

(a) Jobbers should he excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour; 

(b) Whenever the scale of a factory permits I 
it a labour officer should he appointed directly 
under the general manager. His main functions 
should be in regard to engagements, dismissal 
and discharge ; 

(c) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
whole-time labour officer, the manager or 
some responsible officer should retaiii complete 
control over engagements and dismissals; 

(d) Employers’ associations in co-operation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery; 

(e) Where women are engaged in substantial! 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 1 
be appointed in charge of their welfare and 
supervision ; 

(/) Workers should be encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and should go with 
a promise that on their return at the proper time 
they will he able to resume their old work. 
Whenever possible an allowance should he given 
to the worker who goes on leave after approved 
service. 

In pursuance of the Royal Commission’! 
recommendations in the matter, several large 
organisations in India have appointed special 
labour officers to recruit and to look after the 
welfare of the labour force and from such 
reports as are available it is gathered that the 
system wherever introduced lias been an 
unqualified success. It may therefore be 
anticipated that appointments of labour 
officers will he more widely resorted to in the 
near future. The Bombay Millownors' Associa- 
tion, in anticipation of the Commission’s 
recommendations in the matter instructed their 
affiliated mills in January 1930 to introduce 
wherever possible, a policy of direct recruitment 
of labour instead of the existing practice of 
recruitment through jobbers. They also re- 
commended the introduction of a system of 


granting discharge certificates to contain a 
complete record of a worker’s service and to 
demand the production of such certificates 
before engaging new men. Messrs. E r> 
Sassoon and Company, Limited, in 1933 i' n t ro - 
duced a system of decasualisation in connection 
with their substitute labour for the eleven mills 
which they control in Bombay City. Each 
mill makes a monthly estimate of the number 
of temporary men which it is likely to engage 
during the month and issuer employment cards 
to the required number. These men present 
themselves at the gates of their respective 
mills every morning and substitutes are eawed 
only from such men as have had these employ, 
ment cards issued to them. There has been a 
rapid development of this system in most of the ! 
other cotton textile mills in Bombay City. 

RECRUITMENT OF PLANTATION : 
LABOUR FOR ASSAM. 

One of the earliest pieces of labour legislation ; 
in India was the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
regulate the recruitment and engagement of j 
indentured labour for the tea plantations in i 
that province. Owing to altering conditions 1 
it had not been possible for many years to i 
subject plantation workers to penal contracts 
and although several attempts had been made - 
to improve the law by amendments of the main ' 
Act in 1908, 1916 and 1927 and by the issue of 
rules and regulations, these proved to he abortive ! 
and ineffective and the law on the subject became ; 
extremely confused. The whole question was f 
subjected to a thorough examination by the 
Government of India and the provincial Govern- f 
ments in 1923-28 and by the lioyal Commission 
on Indian Labour in 1929-30. The Commission 
recommended that the existing legislation should i 
be replaced by a new enactment which should 
provide : (a) that no assisted emigrants from ! 
controlled areas should be forwarded to the ' 
Assam tea gardens except through a depot 
maintained either by the tea industry or by 
suitable groups of employers and approved by 
the local Government ; (b) that the Govern- 
ment of India should have power to frame 
rules regarding transit arrangements, in parti- 
cular for the laying down of certain prescribed 
routes to Assam and for the maintenance of 
depots at necessary intervals ; (c) that . 

the power conferred by section 3 of the 1901 
Act to prohibit recruitment for Assam in parti- 
cular localities should be withdrawn immediately !;■ 
(cl) that the existing Assam Labour Board 
should be abolished and that in its place 
a Controller of Immigrants in Assam should be 
appointed to look after the interests of emi- 
grants from other provinces; (e) that every 
future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden 
should have the right after the first three years 
to .be repatriated at his employer’s expense, 
and that the Controller should be empowered 
to repatriate a garden worker at the expense 
of the employer within one year of his arrival 
if it is found necessary on the ground of health, 
unsuitability of the work to his personal capacity 
or for other sufficient reason ; and </) that in 
the event of the recrudescence of abuses, Govern- 
ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
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than by means of licensed garden-sirdars and 
licensed recruiters. The Government of India 
implemented these recommendations in the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act which was 
passed in September 1932 and brought Into 
effect from the 1st April 1933. 

the tea districts emigrant 

LABOUR ACT, 1932. 

The first object of this Act is to make it possi- 
ble. on the one hand, to exercise all the control 
over the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be 
justified and required by the interests of actual 
and potential emigrants; and, on the other 
hand, to ensure that no restrictions are imposed 
which are not justified. Local Governments 
are empowered, subject to the control of the 
Government of India, to impose control over the 
forwarding of assisted emigrants (chapter III) 
or over both their recruitment and their for- 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters III 
and IV). Employers are prevented from re- 
cruiting otherwise than by means of certificated 
garden-sirdars or licensed recruiters. It is made 
unlawful to assist persons under 16 to migrate 
unless they are accompanied by their parents or 
guardians. Full effect was given to the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations regarding re- 
patriation (sections 7 to 11) and it is further 
provided that where an employer fails to make 
all the necessary arrangements for the repatria- 
tion of a worker within fifteen days from the date 
on which a right of repatriation arises to an 
emigrant labourer, the Controller may direct 
the employer to despatch such labourer and 
his family or to pay him such compensation as 
may be prescribed within such period as the 
Controller may fix (sections 13 and 15). Section 
3 of the Act makes provision for the appointment 
of a Controller of Emigrants with some staff and 
possibly one or more Deputy Controllers for 
supervising the general administration of the 
system which the Act seeks to establish. The 
charges for this establishment are to be met from 
an annual cess called the Emigrant Labour 
Cess which is to be levied at such rate not exceed- 
ing Rs. 9 per emigrant as the Governor- General 
may determine for each year of levy. The 
provisions of this Act were intended, in the first 
instance, to apply only to emigration for work on 
tea plantations in eight specified districts in 
Assam, but power is retained to extend its appli- 
cation to other industries and to other districts | 
in Assam if necessary. 

Statistics and information with regard to the 
number of emigrants, conditions of life, health 
and work and wages of labourers working on tea 
plantations in Assam are contained in the Annual 
Administration Reports on the working of the 
Assam Labour Board until 1933 and of the 
Controller of Emigrants after 1934. . 

A good state of affairs is shown to exist in 
Indian plantations by the 1936 Annual Report 
on the working of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act. 

As there was a surplus of labour, the tea 
gardens were able to stipulate that only married 
couples would be accepted, and, in many cases, 
that the number of children per couple should 
be limited to two. The licensing system under 


which labour was recruited from different parts 
of India worked satisfactorily. From various 
centres there are reports of improved accommo- 
dation for labourers on the long journey from 
their homes to the tea gardens. 


was creditably small for a migrant population 
with a mean annualstrength of 1,132,857. 

Special facilities were given for the observance 
of different rites and religious festivals. Games 
such as football and hockey, were encouraged. 

LABOUR IN INDIAN MINES AND 
THE MINES ACTS. 

The conditions of employment of labour In 
Indian mines are governed by the Indian Mines 
Act, 1923, as amended by the Amending Act of 
1935. The Act of 1923 which came into force 
from the 1st July 1924 replaced the earlior enact- 
ment of 1901. The Act of 1901 contained provi- 
sions designed to secure safety in mines and it 
provided for the maintenance of an inspecting 
staff but it contained no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour. This defect was 
first remedied by the 1923 Act, section 23 of 
which prescribed maximum limits of 54 hours 
per week for underground and 60 hours per week 
for aboveground workers. No limits were pres- 
cribed for daily hours. As some mining manage- 
ments preferred to have longer week ends off and 
others to work their mines by shifts, the maxi- 
mum weekly hours were crowded into as few 
days as possible and excessive daily hours con- 
tinued to be worked. There were consequently 
insistent demands from the representatives of the 
miners for the fixation of a daily limit and the 
Government of India therefore introduced a Bill 
in the Legislative Assembly in March 1927 to fix 
a maximum limit of daily hours at twelve. There 
was a considerable body of opinion in favour of 
enforcing an eight-hour day and this was also 
the opinion of a minority of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Bill. The 
majority of the Committee, however, adhered 
to the principle of a twelve-hour shift as pro- 
posed in the Bill hut agreed that an eight-hour 
shift should be gradually worked up to and they 
recommended a re-examination, of the whole 
question after the new provisions had been in 
operation for a period of three years. A daily 
limit of 12 hours was thus Imposed by the Amend- 
ing Act of 1928 which was brought into effect 
from 1st April 1930. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those reached by the Select Committee. 
A minority of the Commission advocated an 8- 
hour day while the majority favoured a 12-hour 
day hut they suggested that weekly hours above- 
ground should be reduced to 54. In the 
meanwhile, the Fifteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention concerning hours of work in coal 
mines, framed solely with reference to conditions 
in European countries, and this Convention pres- 
cribed that the hours of work should be limited 
to 7f per day in underground coal mines and to 
8 hours a day and 48 hours a week in open coal 
mines. The Convention was placed before the 
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Legislative Assembly on the 24th -February and 
before the Council of State on the 22nd March 
1932 and resolutions were adopted by both 
chambers to the effect that Government should 
re-examine the whole position. The Government j 
of India accordingly referred the matter to all 
local Governments and on receipt of their replies 
introduced a Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 22nd January 1935 for a further limitation 
in mining hours. It was passed in the same 
session and was brought into effect from the 1st 
October 1935. The main provisions of the 1935 
Amending Act arc as follows : — 

(a) No person is to be employed in a 
mine for more than six days in any one week. 

(b) No person employed aboveground 
in a mine is to be permitted to work for 
more than 54 hours in any one week or for 
more than ten hours in any one day ; and 
the periods of work of any such person are 
to be so arranged that along with any 
intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread over more than eleven hours. 

(c) The periods of work of a person 
employed below ground in a mine are to be 
reckoned from the time ho leaves the surface 
to the time he returns to the surface and are 
not in any one day to spread over more 
than nine hours. No person is to be allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
periods of work and whore work below 
ground is carried on by a system of relays, 
the periods of work of all persons employed 
in the same relay are to be the same and are 
to be reckoned from the time the first person 
of the relay leaves the surface to the time 
the last person of the relay returns to the 
surface. 


(d) The employment in any mine of 
children under fifteen years of age is pro- 
hibited. 

(e) Accidents which cause bodily injury 
resulting in the enforced absence from work 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
in the prescribed manner. 

PROHIBITION OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN IN MINES. 

The Government of India promulgated 
regulations under section 29(j) of the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, on the 7th March 1929 prohi- 
biting the employment of any woman iinder- 
ground in the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Central Provinces and the salt 
mines in the Punjab with effect from the 1st 
July 1939 and in all other mines with effect 
from the 1st July 1929. As the summary ex- 
clusion of women in the main coal fields would 
have resulted in a very serious dislocation in 
the industry, a principle of gradualness was j 
laid down and it was prescribed that in mines 
in certain provinces women may still be employed I 
underground up to 1939 provided that the ! 
total number of women so employed at any 
time in any mine does not exceed a gradually I 
decreasing percentage of the total number of ! 
both men and women employed underground, 
The annual decrease was to bo 3 per cent, in i 
coal and 4 per cent, in salt mines. The number j 
of females employed underground in mines since 1 
1929 have been as follows : | 

1929-24,080 ; 1930-18,684 ; 1031-16,841 ■ f 

1932-14,711; 1933-12,799; 1934-11,193;’ ! 

1935-9,551; 1037-7,301. f 


HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


If one is asked what is the most remarkable 
feature in Indian industry the unhesitating 
answer would be, ‘ the existence of a bewildering 
variety of conditions of work and employment.* 
These vary Widely not only between industry 
and industry and centre and centre but also 
between unit and unit in the same industry j 
and in the same centre. One would imagine 
that it should be possible to find some standard- 
isation of conditions in units which are under 
the same administration such as in Government 
railways which are under the control of the 
Railway Board; or, in concerns of a type which 
are affiliated to a barge and influential asso- 
ciation such as in textile mills which are members 
of the Miilowners’ Association, Bombay. If 
a similarity of conditions is to be found in 
two or more units this would be due more to 
coincidence than to intention. The assertion 
of individuality ami a strong dislike of change 
arc the keynotes to the proper understanding 
of the lack of standardisation in industrial 1 
conditions in India, and old customs die hard. 
To attempt an adequate description of condi- 
tions of work and employment under the thirty 
odd heads into which this chapter is divided 
for each of the scores of industries which exist 
in India would require space greater than that 
given to all the subjects which have been 


cary widely between organised and unorganised 
concerns and also as between concerns conduct- 
ed on the one hand by Government, local and 
public bodies and on the other by private indivi- 
duals and companies. At the best, therefore, ; 
it can only be possible to give broad generali- 
sations for the more important industries and 
indications as to where further information 
can be found. As far as the latter is con- 
cerned, we may at once state that the report 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
and the various appendices to that report j 
containing the oral and written evidence of the 
Government of India, the Railway Board, the ; 
various provincial Governments and other 
bodies and persons contain a great deal of in- ; 
formation on a host of subjects. The descrip- 
tions of the conditions existent in 1928-29 
which are contained in this report are, how- 
ever, somewhat out of date. As far as condi- 
tions in factories are concerned, the various 
provincial annual factory administration reports 
and the summaries annually compiled by the 
Government of India on the basis of these 
reports give valuable information on hours of 
work, etc. Information on conditions in Indian i 
mines is contained in the annual all-India T 
mines administration reports. The last word \ 
on almost all phases of conditions of work and ; 
employment is, however, contained in the series 
of four admirable reports published by the | 
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Government of Bombay in connection with the 
General Wage Census conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office in all the perennial factories 
of the Province of Bombay in 1934. These four 
reports cover (1) the engineering, (2) the print- 
in'', (3) the textile (cotton, silk, wool and 
hosiery) and (4) ail the remaining perennial 
factory Industries. It is true that these reports 
are of a somewhat limited character in so far 
as territory is concerned, but owing to the 
existence of innumerable variations, the reports 
are fully indicative of conditions in the whole of 
India. 

HOURS OF WORK. 

The existing restrictions in hours of work in 
factories and mines subject to the Indian 
Factories and Mines Acts have been described 
in the sections dealing with those Acts. Speak- 
ing broadly, hours in perennial factories are 
limited to 10 per day and 54 per week and in 
seasonal factories to 11 per day and 60 per 
week. The cotton textile industry in almost 
all centres works a uniform 9 hour day except 
in a few concerns which work a Of or 10 hour 
(lay from Mondays to "Fridays and a 5£ hours or 
4 hour day on Saturdays. As far as the jute 
mill industry is concerned, it is understood, at 
the moment of writing, that jute mills, represent- 
ing 98 per cent, of the total number of looms 
in operation in Bengal and almost 05 per cent, 
of the total number of looms in India, have 
agreed to enter into an agreement of five years’ 
duration, during the first year of which the 
weekly loom hours will be 45. The contem- 
plated agreement lays down that there should 
tie no extension of jute mill machinery and 
provides for a variation in hours to meet in- 
creased demand when it arises. The agreement 
in itself is flexible enough to permit of any 
untoward and unpredictable happenings being 
successfully- met. All the dockyards, many of 
the larger engineering and almost all the railway 
workshops work a 48 hour week but the 
daily hours vary according to the number 
of hours worked on a short Saturday. The 
hours in many of the mechanic shops of 
textile mills and in the larger non-engineering 
factories are usually half air hour to an hour 
less than those for process workers and approxi- 
mate more closely to those in large engineering 
plants. Factories engaged in the production 
of metalware, however, work the full number 
of hours permissible under the Factories Act 
The hours of 
following table 


as also do oil and sugar mills. Almost all sea- 
sonal-factories work a uniform 10 hour day for 
all the days in the week except on the compul- 
sory rest day which is not always on a Sunday 
especially in the districts where factory owners 
endeavour, as far as possible, to close on the 
local bazzar day. The “Statistics of Factories” 
compiled by the Government of India for the 
year ending 31st December 1936 for all factories 
subject to the Factories Act, 1934 gives the 
following summary table regarding hours . of 
work in all factories in India : — 

which normal 


Perennial. 

For Men 
For Women 


Seasonal. 

For Men 
For Women 


Between Above 


Wo child can be employed for more than 30 
hours in any one week. The decrease in working 
hours under the 1934 Act was at first resented 
by piece rated workers in textile mills in the 
Punjab, but before the close of the year 1936 
so much improvement in their efficiency had 
occurred that ultimately no reduction in their 
wages resulted. 

In all cases where continuous production 
is necessary such as in electricity generating 
plants and certain water pumping stations, 
work is arranged on a system of three 
shifts— the different shifts changing over 
every week or fortnight. The change-over is 
so arranged that every workman gets a rest- 
period of at least twenty-four continuous hours 
once in one week. 

Indian Mines vary widely and range from 38 to 54 hours pier week. The 

..... out the average hours worked per week in underground workings in some of 

the more imnortant mining fields in India during the year 1936. 

Un- 
skilled 
Labour, 


Coalfield (Bihar) 

„ (Bengal) 
(Bihar) 


Punjab 
Baluchistan 
Pench Valley „ 
C. P. Mang anese 


(6.J?.) 


In opeii workings and on surface the weekly hours are slightly higher. 
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a h fir as railways are concerned, hours of work 
rJlwav yShops are controlled by the, 

of twelve hours each obtain f 1 ® w “*k f each 
individual is so arranged as not to work eacn. 
oneralive for more than 8 hours. As far as the 

servants. Under the new powers, the Railway 
Servants Hours of Employment Rules, 193U 
were nromulgated and put into effect. J-iiese 
provide a 60-hour week for persons engaged in 
continuous work and . an 8«>ourwek fo ®- 
nlovees whose work is of an essentially inter 
mittent character. Persons j P^'^adJ 
supervision and management or wlio are aireaay 

sithiect to the limitations imposed by othei 
Acts such as in railway workshops, running 

from the operation of the rules. 

There is at present no legal restriction on the 
Pmirs of work of dock labourers in India and the 
Boyal Commission who examined the question 
recommended that the normal d< i y 
nresoribed by law should be fixed at nine ana 
?h-it, overtime should be allowed up to a maxi- 
mum of three additional hours on anyone day, 

ordinary rate!. ? On drculation of these pro- 
nosals by the Government of India, most of the 
provincial Governments aifected were of opimon 
that under the existing organisation M aoefc 
labour in India, legislation for the control of 

ISSSSfrS 

Stevedore labourers .have however, as a mult 
of considerable agitation by 

succeeded in securing a reduction m their hours 

of work from 12 to 14 hours per day to nine to 
eleven hours per day, 


having adopted a draft Convention on the sub- 
I iect of annual holidays with pay. The applica- 
tion of this Convention is of an exceedingly 
wide character and it is intended to cover almost 
everv class and type of industrial and commercial 
worker. By virtue of Article 2 of the Conven- 
ition “ every person to whom this Convention 
annlies shall be entitled after one year of conti- 
nuous service to an annual holiday with pay of 
at least six working days.” The Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by a resolution adopted on the 
26th January 1937 decided that India should 
' not ratify this Convention. 


, In India, holidays with pay are enjoyed 
only by a very small percentage of the 
population ; but, owing to the preponderance, 
in numbers employed, of the workmen in Govern- 
ment and railway factories and in the factories 
I owned by public and local bodies and public 
utility companies, the engineering industry in 
1 India easily outstrips all other industries in the 
leave with pay privileges which are enjoyed 
| bv its workers. The leave rules of different 
administrations vary widely, and different sets 
of rules are adopted not only for different classes 
I of employees of the same administration but 
also for tiie same or similar types of employees, 
according to the dates when they first joined 
' service. 


As far as the industries not specifically dealt 

with here are concerned, the hours of work m 
tiie case of certain individual units may ^y tho 
standards of to-day, be considered excessive, but 
the existing regulation of the hours of a large 
percentage of industrial labour in India has had 
a very salutary effect in bringing ebouta Wmera.1 
reduction to more normal standards in the 
case of the non-regulated industries and concerns. 

HOLIDAYS WITH PAY. 

The question of avowing industrial workers 
the right of having annual holidays with pay 
has recently become of iriteniational interest 
owing to the twentieth session of the Inter 
national Labour Conference held in June 1930 


All permanent monthly rated employees in 
I Government factories in all industries are entitled 
to leave with pay— in the case of the concerns 
1 under the Government of India, according to the 
Fundamental Buies; and for the factories owned 
and controlled by the local Governments accord- 
ing to the Civil Service Eegulations in force 
1 at the time in the different provinces. Daily ; 
rated employees and certain categories of menials 
and niece-rated workers are governed by special 
■ orders suited to each case. The leave rules 
which w T ere in operation up to a few years ago 
! have, in many provinces, been regarded as too , 
liberal and for new entrants substantial duvnges 
i have been made with the result that different 
systems are in operation for different classes, of 
Government employees according to the dates 
when they first joined service. Leave with 
pav to permanent monthly rated industrial, 
employees of Government is granted in terms 
1 of ordinary earned leave on average pay or 
double the period on half average pay, not due 
leave on half average pay and casual leave. Ail 
I leave other than on medical certificate must be 
“earned ”, and the maximum period of con- 
tinuous leave that may be enjoyed at anyone 
1 time is limited, in the case of ordinary leave on 
average pay up to four months according to 
’the date on which a Government employee 
tost joined service ; and, in the case of leave on 
medical certificate, up to eight months- Castial 
leave is intended to meet cases of short absences 
from duty. According to the rules which are 
in operation at present, the minimum period , 

| of leave with pay which can be earned by a 
1 permanent Government servants is^ more than 
one month for every eleven months of duty Pjta 
' ten to twenty days casual leave in every calendar : - 
I vear To cite an example of special leave rules 

for certain wtegories, reference, may be made 

to daily rated workmen and P iece ,™ r]£e js ; 

' all ordnance and (dothing factories of the Army 
Department of the Government of India who 
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Since 1931 get 10, 15 or 20 days leave with pay 
every year according to whether they have put 
in three to ten, ten to twenty or over twenty 
years’ service. 

The leave rules for railway workshopmen who 
ioined before the 1st September 1928 vary not 
onlv between railway and railway but also 
according to the dates when the men were first 
piiffiived As far as the workmen who joined 
after’ 1st September 1928 are concerned, all 
railway systems appear to have accepted the 
nrinciple of a standardisation of conditions 
on the basis of those laid down by the Army 
Department. Leave rules for those employees 
who joined before the date mentioned are more 
liberal One big company-owned railway, grants 
fifteen days casual leave in a calendar year plus 
Empire Day and King’s Birthday or any 17' 


qualifying 

The information collected on the question 
of leave with pay by the Government of Bombay 
for the purposes of its General Wage Census 
in perennial factories in the Bombay Presidency 
showed that out of 221 engineering concerns 
in the Presidency, 72 employing 28,502 workers 
or nearly 00 per cent, of the total number 
employed grant leave with pay to most of their 
Workers and that another 10 employing 0,800 
workers or 14.09 per cent, employed in the 
industry grant leave with pay to certain cate- 
gories only. 

In cotton textile and jute mills certain cate- 
gories of workmen on the mechanical aud sub- 
ordinate supervisory establishments are granted 
varying periods of leave in most units. Leave 
with pay to workmen is granted by a few largo 
corporations such as the Burma-Shell Corporation. 
General Motors (India), Ltd., and the Tata Hydro- 
Electric and Power Companies, etc. Taking 
all Indian industrial workers as a whole, it would 
perhaps not be incorrect to say that barely five 
per cent, enjoy leave with pay privileges. 

PRINCIPLES OF WAGE FIXATION. 

Wage rates in the Industrial countries of the 
West ape mostly based upon union rates — accept- 
ed both by employers and employees — trade 
agreements, awards by arbitration or conciliation 
boards or, in countries which have Trade Boards 
Acts for the fixation of wages in unorganised 
industries where association of workmen Is weak, 
upon the decisions of Trade Boards. In India, 
none of these methods of wage fixation obtain 
and the employer is more or less free to fix any 
wages which he likes or, at the most, to bargain 
with his prospective workman. The labour] 
costs in all Government and railway concerns 
and in the establishments run by local or public 
bodies, however, have to be accurately budgeted 
for and in such concerns wage rates are fixed. 
Each occupation is divided into a number of 
grades or classes and the number of posts in 
each grade is fixed ■ but the basis of grading varies 
widely between the different administrations. 
Promotion from a lower grade to a higher usually 
depends both upon merit and the passing of 
trade tests and is not automatic. The rates 
for the different grades are determined by 
“ professional: officers ” as in the case of His 
Majesty’s Indian Naval Dockyard or on infor- 
mation published by Government departments 1 


of industries and labour. In privately owned 
concerns, the governing factors in wage fixation 
are the demand for and the supply of the type 
of labour required, personal efficiency and current 
rates in the locality where a concern is situated 
but once a worker’s rate has been determined, 
it is not varied unless a general increase or cut 
is applied to a whole establishment or a depart- 
ment of the establishment. 

TYPES OF RATES AND 
ALLOWANCES. 

Wage rates in the West are generally either 
consolidated hourly time rates or piece rates 
and the calculation of earnings from, such rates 
is both simple and easy. Some progress has 
been made in India during recent years in the 
direction of payment of wages on the basis 
of hourly rates in a few large engineering 
concerns but this form of payment is very rare. 
The most common types of payment of time 
rates are daily rates or monthly rates; and, 
in some cases, where wages are paid weekly 
or fortnightly, or weekly or fortnightly rates. 
The calculation of earnings from hourly or 
daily rates does not offer any difficulty except 
in the case of daily rates in concerns which 
work a short Saturday. Here, some concerns 
pay half the daily rate or pro rata the daily 
rate for number of hours worked or the full 
daily rate provided that all the days from 
Mondays to Fridays or the Thursday and 
the Friday have been put in. Calculation of 
earnings from monthly rates are on the other 
hand, so devised as, generally, to deprive the 


rates on the basis of all the days in the n 
and deduct pay for the weekly holiday. Others 
make payment for the weekly holiday condi- 
tional on the Saturday or Monday or both having 
been put in. Still others pay wages for one, 
two or three Sundays (but not for all) on the 
condition that certain specified numbers of 
working days in the month concerned have 
been put in. A few calculate earnings pro rata 
the number of working days in the month. 
Thus a worker on Its. 27 per month will receive 
Its. 24 for 24 days work in a 27-day month. 
The Payment. of Wages Act makes the last 
method obligatory on all concerns which pay 
on monthly rates of wages. In certain cases 
monthly rates are for the Hindu calendar month 
or a month of so many hours, as in the case of 
the G. I. P. Railway where monthly rates are 
for a month of 208 hours, or for a ‘ book month ’ 
of so many complete weeks. 

Calculations of earnings from piece rates offer 

> difficulty in cases where they are based on 
number of articles produced but they are 
exceedingly complicated in cotton weaving. 
Some mills pay on the basis of weight, others 
on length. The rates vary according .to reed 
space and picks, to an inch and are further 
complicated by allowances for different types 
of borders and dobby designs. Certain units, 
especially in the printing industry have task 
rates which are a combination of time and piece 
j rates. Certain engineering concerns in India 
have introduced the Halsey Weir or the Bedaux 
point systems of payment. 
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members to take independent action m tn 
matter of wage reductions. Certain mms r 
difced basic rates, others reduced the allowances 
and still others effected reductions in bog bawc 
rates and allowances. Although up . . 

the rates of allowances were mnersa , basic 
rates varied widely between 


Sr5S^»“”»‘iiaS» a S 

certain railway systems grant gram^Uowanc^ , 
categoSfrf employees with low rates of 
wages. 

dance*boru^^ 1 wa^wi^ly^prcTOl?n^ < ii'^ee^^ 
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whether the conditions governing >hc * b 
the bonus are fulfilled or not. 

Overtime —The term “ overtime, in general 

Efa a Torki £38? & " ? I Pe Sy SSl 

I ovSJ“. V ’wkS“&atoW Prieto 
normal starting or after I| o r v I f Ll ^ 0 ^ |’ ^da? 

ftSu «“ onT AS S « a“oUto? • »S 
often go up to more than double ordinary Tates. 
Tn India, the Factories Act, 1934, requires that 
the overtime rate for hours in excess of the I 
statutory weekly hours 

quarter for hours in excess of 54 and a time 
and-a-lialf for hours in excess of 60. These 
provisions are, however, applicabie only to 
those workers in respect of whom exemptions 
from the restrictive regulations have been 
allowed. Legally, as long as the daily or 
weekly statutory hours are not exceeded an 
employer need pay nothing extra for overtime 
work outside normal hours, and m practice verj 
few employers do so. On certain railways vherc 
monthly rates are for > l month of *.1)8, hours, 
all time— both ordinary and overtime— is 
credited to the normal hours : account anil pay- 
ment at overtime rates does not come into 


consideration until such time as the monthly 
hours are exceeded. Where overtime rates 
outside the requirements of the Act obtain, 
these are generally a time-and-a-quarter the 
ordinary rates, hut very few concerns indeed 
uav enhanced overtime rates for extra time 
beyond normal daily hours. In many cases 
workers are called upon to put m compensatory 
time after normal hours for time lost owing to 
late attendance or absence and in others workers 
who put in overtime are asked to take compen- 
satory time off during specified working hours 
on the day following that on which overtime 
was worked. These methods mean that the 
same rate is given for both normal and overtime 
work In many other cases, no additional re- 
muneration whatever is paid for overtime 
outside normal hours. 

PAY PERIODS AND WAITING 
PERIODS. 


There is a complete absence of uniformity as 
regards the periods for which payments of wages 
are made in the various branches of industry ; 
in India. In scarcely any industry is there a 
single period of payment. Different systems : 
are found in establishments belonging to the 
I same industry and in the same district; and 
within the same establishment, different classes 
of workers are paid for different periods. If 
generalisations may be attempted, the jute f 
industry in Bengal, coal mines, tea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oil mills, rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers In 
Government establishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Nasik pay wages for periods of 
a week. Payments on a fortnightly basis range 
I between payments for haptns or wage periods, of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and spin- 
ners respectively in the cotton mills in Ahme- 
1 dabad to bimonthly payments for periods from 
the 1st to the 15th and from the 10th to the end 
of the month in textile mills in Broach and 
various other centres in India. The month is the 
I accepted wage period for the railways (includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton textile mills in 
Bombay, Sholapur and several other centres, 
engineering workshops, dockyards, Printing 
1 presses and for the persons employed in the 
mechanical and maintenance departments of 
almost all concerns which pay wages to process 
, operatives weekly or fortnightly. Wages are 
1 calculated on both the monthly and the to- 
nightly bases in the iron and steel indffito : 
aim in sugar mills and tanneries. The most 
general system of payment in the ease of casual 
fahour is that of daily payment Supervisory 
and clerical staffs in all industrial establishment* 

I are paid on a monthly basis. 

The question of shortening the wage period 
universally in India by law to a week or a fort- 
night has been considered by the Gt^emment of 

India, in consultation with the provincial Govern- 

ments and interested persori is and bodies, on 
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Payment of Wages Bill in such a way as to 
achieve this object. The proposals, hnwevei, 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
■ the monthly paid workmen who appeared to 
1 prefer the system of monthly to fortnightly o r 
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rents and bills were to be settled monthly they 
would be in difficulties if they had frittered away 
their weekly earnings. 

Periods elapsing before Payment . — The * wait- 
ing period ’ or the time which elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of payment varied considerably as 
between industry and industry and between 
establishments in the same industry. The lon- 
gest delays were associated with concerns which 
paid wages monthly and in some cases extended 
to as many as 30 to 40 days following the date on 
which wage3 fell due. The Payment of Wages 
Act prescribes that wages in all factories 
employing 1,000 or more persons must be paid 
within ten days and in factories employing less 
than 1,000 persons within seven days of the end 
of the period for which wages fall due. 

SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 

The subjects which fall under this section are 
pensions, gratuities, provident funds, co- 
operative societies, grain and cloth shops, 
advances and loans. 

Pensions . — All monthly and time-rated work- ■ 
men in the industrial establishments of Govern- 
ment are entitled to pensions on retirement 
provided that a minimum of nine years’ service 
has been put in. The amount of the pension due 
is arrived at by multiplying the average monthly 
pay for the three years preceding retirement by 
the actual period of active service less one year 
and dividing the product by 48. Where per- 
manent monthly paid workers on piece rates are 
admitted, the average monthly pay Is arrived 
at on the basis of the earnings for 72 months 
and the divisor in the above formula is 72. 
Commutation up to 50 per cent, of the amount 
of the monthly pension is permitted in certain 
cases. Outside Government concerns, pensions 
on retirement are almost non-existent although 
many concerns give small pensions to old 
employees who have put in long periods of trust- 
ed and faithful service but these are mostly ex 
gratia and cannot be claimed as of right. 

Gratuities . — All railway employees and the 
employees of local and public bodies and a few 
of the larger public companies receive gratuities: 
on retirement. Gratuities are also paid to non- 1 
pensionable workers who have put in not less 
than thirty years’ service in Government con- 1 
corns. In all cases specified periods of qualify- 
ing service have to be put in before gratuities 
can be earned. The rules of individual adminis- 
trations vary widely but the most generally 
accepted principle is half a month’s pay for 
each year of service limited to fifteen months’ 1 
pay in all. Permanent Government servants 
who have put in less than nine years’ active 
service are entitled to gratuity if they are com- 
pelled to retire on medical certificate. 

Provident Funds. — These are of two kinds : 
(1) contributory, where both the employer and j 
the employee subscribe to them ; and (2) non- 
contributory whero the employee alone subscribes 
to them. Certain Government servants who by 
the terms of their contracts are not eligible for 
pensions are compulsorily required to subscribe 
to the contributory section of the General 
Government Provident Fund. In such cases 
both Government and the Government servant I 


concerned subscribe one month’s pay each per 
year to the fund. All pensionable Government 
servants except certain classes of industrial 
workers and menials have the option of sub- 
scribing to the non- contributory section of the 
fund, subscriptions to which vary from 12 to 
30 pies to the rupee of income at the option of 
the subscriber. Very few industrial workers of 
Government, however, take advantage of this 
section of the fund mainly because, apart from 
the compound interest which his subscriptions 
earn, the worker does not stand to gain anything 
on his outlay. 

In cases where large bodies of non-pensionablo 
Government servants are brought under the 
operation of contributory provident fund 
schemes, special funds such as the State 'Railways 
Provident Fund and the Indian Ordnance 
Factories’ Workmen’s Provident Fund, which 
are governed by special rules, are formed. 
Company owned railways have schemes similar 
to that for State railways. Whereas It is 
obligatory for most categories of permanent non- 
workshop railway staffs with monthly pay over 
specified limits to join the provident fund, work- 
shop employees with monthly and dally rates 
over specified limits are permitted to exercise an 
option. Once the option to join has been 
exercised, no withdrawal is permitted. 

Compulsory contributory schemes are provided 
for all permanent workmen in the factories owned 
by certain public bodies such as the Bombay 
Port Trust ; whilst both compulsory and optional 
non-contributory and contributory schemes 
obtain for permanent workmen in the factories 
owned by most municipalities. Most of the 
larger public utility companies and corporations 
such as the Tata electricity generating and 
distributing plants, the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company, Ltd., and the Burma- 
Shell Corporation, to mention only a few of many, 
provide contributory schemes for the benefit of 
the majority of their workmen. Several others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
establishments but not for their workmen. The 
most usual amount of deduction from pay is 
one-twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 50 per 
cent, to 100 per cent, of the amount put in by 
the employee. The rate of interest may be fixed 
or it may fluctuate with the rate at which 
Government or the employer borrows money. 
All provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to subscribers from the balances standing at the 
credit of their accounts in respect of their own 
subscriptions, and for the compulsory repayment 
of these loans. Subscribers are entitled to 
withdraw their own subscriptions at any time on 
retirement or on relinquishing their posts but the 
payment of that share of a contributory pro- 
vident fund account Which represents the em- 
ployer’s subscriptions depends on the putting in 
of specified periods of qualifying service— -periods 
which show considerable variation. 

Co-operative Societies . — The co-operative move- 

ont has made very rapid progress in industrial 
establishments all over India during recent years, 
and a very fair percentage of concerns employing 
500 or more workers have co-operative credit 
societies for their employees. Almost all railway 
systems in India have co-operative banks and 
savings banks in addition to credit societies 
and full information on the Whole subject is 
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available in the. 

reports of Registrars of bqope^ . mpossible t o 
in the various moes. i ^ the movement 
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amenities” for sales for which deductions 


, « amenraea * 

from wages may be made. 
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in its savings employees earning 
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lakhs and savings hank d pm t gayo tbo 


lalchs with' capital, gave the 

lakhs which, together wni i {or the 

society a working fund of duringth( , 

year. The 


most industrial concerns m India do not grant 
i loans to their workers except during periods of an 
1 acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
I are empowered to liquidate debts m order to 
attract the required workers to join, industry 
i But all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such concerns as have them or who 
|S a« members of co-operative cmUt > 
i secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment. A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose 
‘ Advances *— applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages- 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent. 

| an d give rise, in certain centres, to widespread 
i abuses Ifor example, the cotton textile mills 
i in Ahmedabad used to charge interest at rates 
varying from 30 to 150 per cent per annum on 
Uu y such advances given. The Payment of 
‘wages Act empowers local Governments to 
frame rules for tho regulation o these advances 
. b„t no interest on such advances is now 
permitted. 

measures for enforcing 
discipline. 

The measures adopted by Mustrinlnm, 


a 10 per cent. d .™ d ^bneiatlve Societies Act) 
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1 t urns into the extent of the deductions made by 
ZTtk wanes of their workpeople 


bets’ creditors arc treaten • ^ ^ , months, 

instance of the Bank . to loou anc 


tnee of the Bank to 1 » 1 id sfca[{s an( i 
of the staff in 8 eno ^L^,,ar ** Welfare centres 
their families m various stations on the 

which have supplying milk to the 


employers from "the wages of 'their workpeople 
in resnect of Hues and other matters. Ihe 
I Government of Boinhay condiicted on exti msive 
1 nnmiirv into the subject in the isomnay iresi 
I deney and as a result of their iiivestigations came 
to “ho conclusion that .abuses 


which have been opened a v v< » ‘ lUk t0 tlie i 

Grain several largo 

bore the cost .of management « t * bo lifiui . 


in 1928-20 and again more' fully .by 
OnTnuiissioii on Indian Labour in 1929-30 and 
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Act. which has already been dealt with m an 
..nviim- section, was passed m 1930, m cron 
to implement these recommendations. 

.rim two matters with regard to th 
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the country, i 1 ^ thought that all types 
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pmnloyment are attractive. Kor example, the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles monthly figures 
of percentage absenteeism In cotton textile 
mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest in Sholapur. The annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the year 1937 were : Ahmedabad 3 .53, Bombay 
7 58 and Sholapur 9 .61— figures which tell 
their’ own story. Low wages and adverse 
conditions must necessarily tend to weak health, 
incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to improve one’s - 
lot. These are problems which the new autono- 
mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
employers will have to try and remedy instead 
of devising methods of enforcing good attendance 
and continuity of employment by the infliction 
of monetary penalties and other forms of punish- 
ment, 

Both the main provisions of the Payment! 
of Wages Act and the Rules framed thereunder 
require that all employers shall draw up conduct 
rules or standing orders clearly specifying 
the acts of commission or omission for which 
toes will bo inflicted. These standing orders] 
have to he approved by the local Government 
and exhibited in tho work place in the 
prescribed manner. The total amount of the 
lines which it will be permissible for an employer 
to inflict on any cine workman during any 
wage period Is not to exceed lialf-an-anna in 
the' rupee of Ills or her wages for that wage 
period and no fine may bo imposed unless the 
order inflicting the fine is In writing and the 1 
worker concerned has been given an oppor- 
tunity of showing cause why the fine should 
not be inflicted. All fines are to be properly 
recorded in the prescribed registers and all 
receipts from fines are to be expended on such 
objects beneficial to the workers employed in 1 
the establishment concerned as a whole as are 
approved by the prescribed authority in each 
Province. Children under 1.5 years of age cannot 
be fined. In view of these regulations it is 
obviously futile to enter upon a discussion 
here of the extent to which these regulations 
were practised in Indian industries up to 
now, but for the information of persons 
interested in these questions we might state 
that full information on all these matters is 
contained in the series of reports which have 
been published from time to time by the 
Bombay Labour Office. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 

EesMential buildings in all countries are 
constructed from the point of view of invest- 
ments from which their owners hope to receive 
a fair interest on their capital outlay. No 
country in the world expects its landlords to 
be philanthropists in the matter of providing 
rent-free or cheap rented housing to such of | 
her people as cannot afford to pay the economic 
rents which are asked for ; and although every 
Government must ho expected to provide decent 
housing for its own low paid servants, the I 
world has not yet reached that socialistic 
stage where Governments are expected to provide 
adequate housing for whole populations. At 
the same time, low paid wage earners in crowded 


and congested industrial areas can hardly be 
expected to be able to afford the economic 
rents demanded by the landlords. In such 
cases there can he only two alternatives; 
wage levels such as will permit workmen to 
pay such rents as are asked for or the provision 
of adequate housing by the employer. The 
first does not appear to have received much 
consideration at the hands of Industrial 
employers in India, The second is a lament 
which has been recited by almost every Com- 
mission and Committee that has been appointed 
in India during the last 20 years to the point 
of satiation ; and although several benevolent 
and far sighted employers have endeavoured 
to provide housing for their workpeople a very 
small percentage indeed of the total industrial 
population of India is housed by the employer, 
and the question of industrial housing continues 
to be one of the most vexed questions of tho 
country. 

The pioneer work in the field of Industrial 
housing lias been done by the railways which 
have spent over thirty crores of rupees to 
date in providing adequate residential quarters 
for different classes of their employees, and by 
the Government of Bombay who havo built 
207 chawls with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour in Bombay City. The 
latter is a part of a gigantic scheme launched 
in 1920 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, for tho construction of 625 chawls 
having 50,000 tenements in all. The rents of 
tho tenements in these chawls vary from Its. 5 
to Rs. 8 per month. Tho chawls situated at 
Naigaum and Sewri and at DcLisle Road are 
in fair demand but the majority of tho tene- 
ments at tho Worli chawls continue unoccupied 
owing to a complaint by the workers that they 
are situated at considerable distances from 
their places of work and that the locality offers few 
of the amenities of city life. The Municipalities 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi, the 
Calcutta and Bombay Port Trusts and the 
Improvement Trust in Bombay have done 
much to house their own labour and also to 
supply low-rentod tenements for other classes 
of industrial workers. Perhaps the most 
magnificent scheme of industrial housing 
conceived in India is that launched by the 
Empress Mills under the agency of Messrs. 
Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur. These mills 
have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, a 
suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills. 
The idea is to establish a model village and to 
build houses of tho bungalow type on plots 
measuring 36'x53' with the limitation that 
building is not to be allowed on more than 
one-third of the space provided. The houses 
are let to the workers on tho hire purchase 
system and it is expected that many of the 
workers will ultimate! y own them . The Tatas 
are in the forefront of industrial employers 
in India in providing decent housing for as 
many of tlieir workmen as possible and they 
have built 5,000 residential buildings in Jam- 
shedpur for the staff and the employees of 
their .Iron: and Steel Works at that centre. 
All the workmen in their several electricity 
generating and distributing stations are also 
provided with adequate housing. Many of 
the jute mills in : Bengal and cotton mills in 
Bombay City and other centres have provided 
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housing for fair percentages of their total 
staffs but the majority of textile workers in 
India are not housed by their employers. 

The general policy adopted by Government 
in providing quarters for the labour employed 
in their industrial establishments is to do so 
when funds permit but usually only where 
conditions are such that private enterprise 
does not adequately meet the demand for hous- 
ing, or where it is necessary for special reasons 
to provide quarters for certain classes of 
staff near to their work. These principles 
appear to be generally followed by private 
companies and concerns as well, especially by 
coal mine owners in Bihar and Orissa and by tea 
planters in Assam. All the collieries in the 
Jharia coal Held are amply and efficiently 
equipped with approved types of houses whose 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are controlled by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Every house in the coal 
fields has to be licensed and licenses are . not 
granted unless the standards aro complied with. 
If labourers are found in occupation of unli- 
censed houses the management is liable to 
prosecution. In Assam, all residential employees 
on tea estates are provided with rent-free 
quarters in barracks or 'lines’ as they are 
called. These are regularly inspected by 
district and sub-divisional officers and every 
endeavour is made to maintain as high a degree 
of sanitation as is possible. 

Conditions of industrial housing in India are 
the worst in Ahmedabad. A recent enquiry 
conducted by the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Union into industrial housing in that centre 
showed that out of a total of 23,706 tenements 
observed and studied, 5,669 had no provision 
of any kind for water and that 3,117 had only 
a supply of some sort from wells. Those which 
have the advantage of a supply from municipal 
sources had one or two taps in an area occupied 
by 200 or more families. 5,000 tenements had 
no latrine accommodation and sanitation and 
drainage was conspicuously absent. The 
Ahmedabad Municipality has, however, awakened 
to a realisation of the seriousness of the situation 
and it has been decided to construct model dwell- 
ings on co-operative lines for industrial workers in 
the city. Owing to financial considerations, 
progress must necessarily be slow buta beginning 
has already been made. 

Royal Commission's Recommendations . — The 
lloyal Commission on Indian Labour have made 
several recommendations in connection with 
industrial housing. One of the most important 
of these was to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act in such a way as to enable owners of 
industrial concerns to acquire land for the 
erection of workers’ dwellings. The Govern- 
ment of India introduced a Bill in the Legis- 
lative Assembly to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act in the manner suggested. 

Rest Shelters, Dining Rooms and. Canteens.— 
Section 33 (1) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, 
makes it obligatory for all factories employing 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the use of workers during periods 
of rest. Apart from this almost all large indus- 
trial establishments in India do provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen. 


Most concerns have also permitted the esta- 
blishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this little effort has been made to run co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
are associated with most of the large factories 
in the West. Pioneer work in this direction has 
been done by Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co. in 
Bombay. This Company which manages eleven 
largo cotton mills in the City has established 
large canteens in all their mills. The manage- 
ment in each case bears the salaries of staff 
and the on-cost for equipment ; and hot meals 
are supplied to the workmen at actual cost. 
The Company has also established a hostel for 
boarding and lodging its poor women workers. 
The charges are exceedingly moderate and vary 
from Be. 1-8-0 per month for a child to Its. 0 
for an adult. Communal factors such as the 
religious prohibition of Hindus to eat their food 
in tiie company of members of other communities , 
want of space and the constructional layout 
of the majority of the smaller industrial establish- 
ments are among the reasons given by the 
managements who do not provide rest shelters 
and/or tiffin rooms for their workmen. 

HEALTH. 

Such statistics of health and mortality as are 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are compiled 
separately for industrial workers alone. In the 
absence of such data it is not possible to genera- 
lise about these matters. The problems associ- 
ated with health are always difficult ; they are 
much more so in a country where climate, highly 
insanitary housing conditions, poverty and the 
ignorance of. the people contribute to recurring 
outbreaks of such deadly tropical diseases as 
cholera and small-pox in epidemic form. The 
widespread prevalence of malaria in certain 
congested areas of the Provinces of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras is responsible for a 
considerable undermining of the health and the 
vitality of the poorer classes who cannot afford 
to sleep undor mosquito nets ; and although 
the more advanced municipalities are doing 
all they can to combat the disease by filling up 
wells and surface-treating small ponds and pools 
of stagnant water, malaria still continues to take 
a big toll of human life. Jleri-heri and tuber- 
culosis in Bihar and Orissa, hala-aznr among the 
jute workers in Bengal and tuberculosis in the 
Punjab are some of the many diseases which are 
widely prevalent in certain tracts. 

The maintenance of the good health of town 
and city populations is in the hands of the 
municipalities and although all provincial 
Governments appoint health officers for groups of 
districts to supervise and co-ordinate the work 
of the municipalities, tins interference and 
control of Governments in these matters is of a 
somewhat nominal character. But wherever 
control is possible, Government have done much 
to make for an improvement in sanitary and 
hygienic conditions. For example, following 
the recommendations of the Jioyal Commission 
on Indian Labour in the matter, several pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the good health 
of factory workers have been 'incorporated in 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934, ’These include 
the maintenance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be framed by local Governments 
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with regard to lime or colour washing, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting ; the provision of 
proper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
o| adequate measures to prevent the inhalation 
of gas, dust and other impurities generated 
in the course of work ; the installation of 
apparatus for cooling the air in factories in which 
• humidity of the air is artificially increased ; 
prohibition of overcrowding by laying down 
the standards of cubic feet of space to be pro- 
v; ded for each worker ; the provision of suitable 
and sufficient lighting ; the provision of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
nnd for washing; and for the maintenance of 
e fficient latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female workers. 


As in most things connected with the welfare 
o.1 labour, Indian railways are in the forefront in 
the matter of the provision made for medical 
aid and relief. All railways maintain fully 
equipped hospitals with qualified surgeons, 
physicians and nursing staffs at suitable centres 
it addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
charge of qualified medical officers at all places 
where there are sufficient numbers of workers to 
ji stify them. As all the industrial workers of 
Government have free access to Government 
hospitals and dispensaries, the provision of 
separate medical establishments attached to 
large Government establishments has not been 
ce usidered necessary in the case of concerns under 
tlio control of local Governments hut the Govern- 
ment of India have provided adequate medical s, 
facilities in most of their own establishments 
si ch as His Majesty’s Indian Naval Dockyard 
and their various Ordnance and Ammunition 
Factories. Several of the larger municipalities 
and public bodies such as the Port, Trust also 
maintain their own hospitals and dispensaries 
for the benefit of their workers. Following the 
le ul of Government arid public and local bodies 
in the matter, almost all the large labour employ 
ing establishments in India — cotton and jut., 
mills, mines, engineering workshops, tea planta- 
tions, etc. — maintain fully equipped dispensaries 
in charge of whole or part-time qualified medical 
officers. 


] Maternity Benefits . — -A Bill introduced by 
Mr. N. M. .Toshi in the Legislative Assembly of 
the Central Government in 1924 to provide for 
the payment of maternity benefits in certain 
industries was thrown out by the Assembly in 
Akigust 1925, but the Governments of Bombay, 
Bengal, Madras and the Central Provinces 
passed their own Maternity Benefit Acts. The 
Bombay Act was amended in 1934 in such a way 
as to be of greater benefit to the persons concern- 
ed. Under these Acts, all women workers 
employed in factories are to be compulsorily 
rested for three to four weeks before child birth 
arid for four weeks after child birth and employers 
are required to pay them a benefit amounting 
tq about half their usual pay during this 
period. The Bombay Municipality started 
a] maternity benefit scheme for its halal- 
knore and scavenging women in 1928, By this 
scheme, the classes benefited receive a benefit of 
leave on full pay for a period not exceeding 42 
consecutive days. In Assam, voluntary mater- 
nity benefit schemes have been adopted by 
almost every tea estate of repute. While preg- i 
riant women remain at work, they are put on 


light work on full rates of pay. During periods 
of advanced pregnancy and after child birth 
leave on half pay is usually granted and in some 
cases full pay is allowed and a bonus at child birth 
is often granted in addition. This bonus is in 
some cases conditional on the child being healthy. 
The Assam Railways and Trading Company and 
the Assam Oil Company grant six and three 
months’ leave respectively on half pay. Several 
estates in the Coimbatore District of the Madras 
Presidency either pay lump sum bonuses in lieu 
of pay or feed the women concerned for a few 
weeks before and after confinement. Provincial 
Factory Administration Reports for the Bombay 
Presidency for the years 1936 and 1937 record 
that the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 
is having a restrictive influence on the employ- 
ment of women in factories, particularly in 
Ahmedabad, 


Provisions of erbehes . — One of the many addi- 
tional principles introduced in factory legislation 
in India by the Indian Factories Act of 1934 was 
one for the compulsory provision in all factories 
wherein more than fifty women workers are 
ordinarily employed of a suitable room for the 
use of children under the age of six years belong- 
ing to such women and for the supervision of 
the children in such rooms (or crfcches) in accor- 
dance with rules to be framed by local Govern- 
ments in the matter. Crfcches are, however, not 
a new feature in Indian industry. Several 
textile mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Shola- 
pur had provided them for over ten years and in 
'many of these the children were looked after by 
qualified dais (Indian midwifery nurses) and were 
clothed and fed at the expense of the millowners. 
The Government of Bombay had also mado 
provision for the adequate supervision of those 
crfcches by the appointment of a lady Inspectress 
of Factories as early as 1924. Crfcches were also 
provided by several textile mills in other centres 
and in the factories attached to many of the 
larger tea plantations in Assam. 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 

As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India lias been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. 
The explanation generally offered for the increase 
is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
operating as an inducement both for workpeople 
and for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than in the past. But, the increase 
in the number of serious accidents suggests that 
the problem is a more serious one ; and, that in 
spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and mine owners and firms enagged in the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply with in the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machinery, an 
organised “ safety- first ’ ’ campaign for the better 
education of the workers in the matter of accident 
prevention is both necessary and desirable. 
Under the direction of the Railway Board of 
the Government of India all railways in India 
have undertaken extensive schemes of safety- 
first propaganda. These include the putting 
up of safety posters and safeguards both in 
English and in the vernacular of the district at 
all prominent points and places ; the free issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention ; 
publication of special articles with photographs 
in railway magazines ; addresses ■; and magic- 
lantern lectures ; and the organisation of special 
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safety- first committees in the lamer workshops. 
The Factory Department of the Government of 
Bombay with the assistance of the Bombay 
Miilowners* Association and the Bombay Mill- 
owners* Mutual Insurance Association has made 
good progress in the posting of safety-first 
posters in cotton mills in Bombay City; and the 
Miilowners* Association in conjunction with the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association started classes 
for first aid training with effect from 1931. 
Several other large labour employing organisa- 
tions sueh as His Majesty’s Indian Naval Dock- 
yard, the Calcutta and the Bombay .Port Trusts 
and the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur, to mention only a few, are, with railways, 
pioneers in tile field of organisation of ‘ safety 
first’ measures. It is of interest to note 
that most cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
had also established safety-first committees by 
the end of the year 1937. 

The provisions contained in the Indian Fac- 
tories and Mines Acts and in the Indian Dock La- 
bourers Act, 1934, and the rules made under these 
Acts in connection with the guarding and fencing 
of machinery are of a too technical character 
to be dealt with here. It may, however, be 
of interest if a brief summary were given in 
connection with the reporting of accidents. 
The Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause death or 
bodily injury whereby the person injured is 
prevented from returning to his work in the 
factory during the 48 hours next after the occur- 
rence of the accident. All classes of accidents 
namely, fatal, serious (i.e., accidents which 
prevent a person returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to be reported to the 
Inspector of Factories and to the District Magis- 
trate and in cases of any accident resulting in 
death to the officer in charge of the police station 
in addition. It is the duty of the Inspector of 
Factories to make an investigation as soon os 
possible into the causes of and the responsibility 
for a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the prosecution of the person concerned if 
it is found that the death or serious injury result- 
ed from any infringement of the provisions of 
tile Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a local Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. The provisions 
contained in the Indian Mines Act with regard 
to the reporting of accidents are somewhat 
similar to those contained in the Factories Act 
but with the difference that every accident 
which occurs in a mine has to be recorded in 
a special register to bo kept for the purpose. 

Prior to the passing of the 1934 Factories 
Act, some of the local Governments had framed 
rules requiring the provision, under the charge 
of responsible persons and in readily accessible 
positions, of first aid appliances containing an 
adequate number of sterilised dressings and some 
sterilised cotton in all factories employing 
over 500 operatives. Section 32 (b) of the 
1934 Act, however, makes it obligatory 
on all factory owners to maintain stores of 
first aid appliances and to provide for their 
custody in accordance with rules to be framed 
by local Governments in the matter. 


UTILISATION OF THE WORKERS’ 
LEISURE. 

The Industrial Disputes Committee (the 
Stanley Reed Committee), _ appointed by the 
Government of Bombay in 1322 to enquire 
into fche causes of the wide industrial unrest 
prevalent about that time and to make recom- 
mendations, were, inter _ alia, of opinion that 
employers should organise extensive schemes 
of welfare particularly with regard to the proper 
use of workers’ leisure, in order to keep the 
workmen both contented and happy and out 
of mischief. In pursuance of the Committee's 
recommendations in the matter several cotton 
mills and groups of mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency — notably the Cttrrimbhoy Ebrnhhn group 
of mills, the Sholapnr Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and the Tata Mills— inaugurated wide 
schemes embracing facilities for education anil 
recreation. All these groups formed special 
welfare institutes and placed them under the 
charge of special welfare officers. Much good 
work was done but with the depression in trade 
which followed coupled with the financial 
difficulties in which many of these mills were 
involved most of the excellent schemes that 
had been established were either severely cur- 
tailed or abandoned. To day, few mills are 
doing anything for the proper utilisation by 
their workpeople of their leisure hours. The 
pioneering work in this field is being done 
by the railways. All railway systems have 
established sports clubs and institutes at 
suitable distances and places for the recreation 
of their employees. The railways provide 
land, buildings and equipment and the Institutes 
are run by the members themselves from their 
own subscriptions. In certain cases separate club 
houses and institutes are provided for officers, 
for non-gasetted Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
and for Indians and in a few cases for the lower 
types of workmen as well. All forms of sports 
and recreation are played at these institutes 
and railway hockey and football teams are 
among the finest in India. 

Almost all the larger labour employing 
organisations such as the Bombay Port Trust, 
the Burma Shell Corporation, the bigger 
municipalities, the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur, the British India Corporation 
in the United Provinces, the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, etc., have devised wide welfare 
schemes and in many cases these are under the 
charge of special welfare or labour officers. 
In some cases grauts-in-aid are given to sueh 
outside organisations sueh as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Kirkce Education 
Society, the Social Service League, etc., to take 
charge of certain sections of welfare activities 
particularly witli regard to recreation and the 
education of both workers and workers’ 
children. The Government of Bombay have set 
apart a sum of Its. 100,000 in their budget for 
1938-39 for “ industrial welfare ” and the Go- 
vernments of Bengal and the United Provinces 
have also set apart sums of Its. 10,000 each for 
the same purpose. 

As far as education is concerned, the railways 
are again pioneers in the facilities provided 
both for the education of their illiterate staffs 
and for the children of different classes of railway 
employees. The N. W. Railway recently started 
three experimental schools for adult workers hi: 
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tlic locomotive sheds at Lahore, Sibsur and Kotxi. 
The experiment is confined to locomotive staff 
as the majority of the staff in this branch are 
illiterate and education provides a great induce- 
ment in that wages can practically be doubled 
by qualifying for promotion to the higher grades 
of running staff. The East Indian Railway 
has provided nearly 40 schools for the employees 
of the operative department. The B.B. & O.I. 
Railway have six schools for imparting instruc- 
tion in the three It’s and as an inducement to 
study a bonus of Its. 5 is paid to each man pass- 
ing a simple tost. With regard to the children 
of railway employees, in addition to about 
100 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children, all the railway systems in India main- 


tain a total of nearly 150 schools for Indian 
children at a cost of nearly two lakhs of rupees 
per annum. These schools are attended by 
nearly 20,000 children. The Railway Board 
also gives grants amounting to about Rs. 50,000 
per annum to aided schools for Indian Children. 
These are attended by 10,000 children of Indian 
railway employees. 

In Bombay, the Municipality has introduced 
compulsory education in the 3? and G Wards of 
the City which aro chiefly peopled by mill-hands. 
The Social Service League maintains several 
night schools and a Textile Technical Institute at 
Parel for imparting practical and theoretical 
training to actual mill workers. The Bombay 
Y.M C.A. also conducts several night schools. 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 
COST OF LIVING. 


Bombay was the first Province in India to 
compile and publish figures for measuring the 
cost of living. A monthly cost of living index 
for working classes in Bombay City compiled 
by the Bombay Labour Office on the aggregate 
consumption method with July 1014 as tlie j 
base was regularly published in the Labour 
Gazette from September 1921 to Juno 1937 1 
The scope and method of the compilation c 
that index are described in the issues of the 
Labour Gazette for September 1921, September 
1928 and April 1929. A pre-war base has, 
however, recently come to be regarded the world 
over as being somewhat out of date for this 
purpose and several countries have been compil- 
ing cost of living index numbers in relation to 
a later year. Most of these index numbers 
are now compiled with weights which arc 
proportional to the relative expenditure 011 
the different items which find a place in an 
average worker’s family budget. The Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay conducted 
a comprehensive family budget enquiry in 
Bombay City between July 1933 and June 1934 ; 
and using this period as a base it commenced! 


for Bombay City with weights based on the 
results of that enquiry as from July 1934. 
A full note on the method used for the compila- 
tion of the new index has been given at pages 
779 to 7S5 of the issue of the Labour Gazette 
for June 1937. Whereas the old index covered 
24 items divided into four main groups (I. Rood 
(17 items) ; II. Ruel and Lighting (3 items) ; 
HI. Clothing (3 items) ; and TV. House Rent) ; 
the new index lias been made as comprehensive 
as possible by expanding the list of commodites 
covered and adding a new group for “ Miscellan- 
eous expenditure ” which did not find a place 
in the old index. The new index covers 46 
items divided into five groups (I. Rood (28 
items) ; II. Ruel and Lighting (4 items) ; 
III. Clothing (6 items) ; IV. Miscellaneous 
(7 items) ; and V. House Rent). The following 
two tables give the cost of living index numbers 
for working classes in Bombay City for the 
months of January, April, July and October 
in each year firstly with July 1914 as the base 
from January 1918 to April 1937 and secondly 
with July 1933 to June 1934 as the base from 
July 1934 to April 1938 • 


the publication of a new series of index numbers I 

Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers. 
Table No. I. 

{July 1914=100.) 


Year. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 
1032 

1933 

1934 


January. 


April. 


July. 


October. Annual average. 
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Average Prices from July 1933 to June 1934—100. 


Year. January. 

April. 

J uly. 

October. 

Annual average. 

1931 



97 

100 

09 

1935 

99 

98 

101 

101 

100 

1936 

103 

100 

101 

102 

101 

1937 

104 

105 

107 

108 

100 

1938 

107 

105 





It will be noticed that although the base periods and the methods used in the compilation of 
the two different sets of index numbers given above are totally different, the actual index numbers 
for the same dates in the two series are strikingly similar. 

Working class cost of living indexes for scope and method of compilation of the index 
Alimedabad and Sliolapur compiled on a post- for Ahmedabad have been given in the January 
war basis have been published in the Labour 1930 issue of the Labour Gazette and for Sholapur 
Gazette month by month since the beginning of in the February 1931 issue of the same publi- 
the year 1928. The bases of these indexes are cation. The following tables give for these two 
the results of the family budget enquiries con- centres the working class cost of living index 
ducted at these two centres in the years' 1926 numbers — for certain selected months as well as 
and 1925 respectively. Details regarding the annual averages — for the years 1928-1937. 

Akmedabai Working Glass Cost of Living Index Numbers. 

(August 1926 to July 1927=100.) 


Sholapur Working Glass Cost of Living Index Numbers. 
(February 1927 to January' 1928=100.) 


Year. 

January. 

April, 

July. 

October. 

Annual aver 

ago. 

1928 


92 

95 

95 



1929 

100 

98 

100 

102 

101 


1930 

104 

94 

92 

85 

92 


1931 

76 

72 

71 

72 

73 


1932 

72 

72 

71 

74 

73 


1933 

73 

67 

68 

68 

60 


1931 

C8 

87 

73 

76 

72 


1935 

75 

72 

71 

72 



1936 .. 

69 

68 

70 

74 

71 


1937 

73 

73 

73 

72 

73 
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Standard of Life. 

A beginning has been made in recent years hers are compiled fo r lour classes ot industrial 
by the Central Provinces and Burma to publish workers in Rangoon on base 1931=100. The 
similar index numbers. In the Central Provinces following table sets out the index numbers 
cost of living index numbers have been com- for Nagpur and Jubbulpore and for the four 
piled for Nagpur and Jubbulpore with January classes of industrial workers in Rangoon for 
,1027 as base, and in Burma similar index num- each month in 1937 : — 


Cost of Living Index Numbers for Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
and Rangoon for each month of 1937. 



Base period : 


Rangoon. 








Month. 

. 



Tamils, 




Nagpur. 

Jubbulpore 

Burmans. 

Telgus and 
Oriyas. 

stanis. 

gonians. 

January . . . . 

61 

01 

SQ 

93 

93 

89 

February 

61 

61 

88 

92 

92 

88 

March 

60 

59 

88 

92 

90 

88 

April 

63 

59 

89 

92 

91 

89 

May 

62 

00 

89 

93 

02 

00 

June 

63 

60 

89 

92 

91 

90 

July 

65 

63 

92 

94 

93 

92 

August 

05 

63 

90 

93 

92 

91 

September 

65 

63 

88 

93 

02 

89 

October 

66 

60 

87 ! 

92 

92 

89 

November 

05 

63 

85 

90 

92 

88 

December 

62 

61 

92 

94 

93 

94 


STANDARD OF LIFE. 

The results of family budget enquiries con- of both these enquiries were published in the 
ducted by what is known as the * extensive year 1028. In Burma, the Labour Statistics 
method* form tho most satisfactory basis of Bureau, Rangoon, published in the same year 
determining the standard of life of any particular the results of an extensive enquiry conducted 
class or community. A higher standard of by the Bureau into the standard and cost of 
life means better opportunities to satiate wants living of four different classes of industrial 
and desires other than the primary human needs, workers in Rangoon. A number of family 
A larger percentage expenditure on clothing, budgets have also been collected at Cawnpore 
housing and miscellaneous items such as educa- in the United Provinces and at Nagpur and 
tion, recreation, etc., is therefore a sure indication Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces with the 
of an improved standard of living. The Bombay object of compiling cost of living indexes. 
Labour Office has carried out two family budget The effort in the case of the former Province 
enquiries for working classes in Bombay City, proved futile and that Province i3 not therefore 
one in 1921-22 and the other in 1932-33 and the at present compiling any Buch index. 
resultB were published in the years 1923 and 1935 The following comparative data regarding the 
respectively. As has already been mentioned, distribution of expenditure will serve to 
similar enquiries have also been conducted in indicate tho standards of life of working classes 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur cities and the results at different centres in India : — 


Percentage Distribution of Expenditure. 


Groups. 

Bombay 

(1932-33). 

Ahmedabad 

(1933-36). 

Sholapur 

(1925). 

Nagpur 

(1927). 

Jubbul- 

poro 

(1927). 

Rangoon 

(1928). 

Food 

40.60 

49.31 

49.25 

64.10 

66.00 

62.7 

Fuel and light 

7.11 

6.65 

fi.60 


7.95 

6.2 

Clothing 

7.75 

9.12 

11.86 

10.70 

10.85 

10.6 

House rent 

12.81 

10.97 

6.27 

1.92 

1.44 

13.9 

Miscellaneous 

25.73 

23.95 

23.02 

• 13.66 

13.76 

17.6 

Total . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 


N OIL. The figureB are not strictly comparable due to differences in the items included in the 

different groups. But they nevertheless serve to Bhow the variations in the distrlbu- 
tion of expenditure in a general way. 
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The standard ol life is more often than not conditioned by the size of the family and its income. 
The following figures are of interest in this connection : — 


— 

Bombay. 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Sholapur. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbul- 

pore. 

Rangoon 

(Burmese). 

Average size of tho family 
(in persons) 

3.70 

4.05 

4.57 

4.33 

3.76 

3.01 


Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Average monthly Income . 

60 1 7 

46 5 0 

39 14 10 



58 8 3 


It will he seen that the ‘ miscellaneous ’ 
group of expenditure accounts for a compar- 
atively largo percentage of the expenditure 
of the average working class family. In this 
group is included such items as interest on loans 
and instalments of debts repaid. Delays in the 
receipt of earned wages lead to indebtedness 
of the worker in many cases. The Royal Com- 
mission on Labour have made certain important 
recommendations with a view to lessening the 
burden of indebtedness of the worker and also 
to prevent its accumulation. The Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936 to which reference has been 
made In an earlier section, is a measure intended 
to secure to the workmen prompter payments of 
earned wages so that they may not be put to 
the necessity of incurring or accumulating debts. 
The Government of India have under considera- 
tion certain other pieces of legislation which 
are also designed to improve the lot of the in- 
dustrial worker. Following the recommen- 
dations of the Labour Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India have amended the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code with a view to exempting salaries 
below a defined limit from attachment. Another 
recommendation of the Labour Commission 
is that at least so far as industrial 
workers in receipt of wages or salary 

WAGE RATES / 

The only reliable and satisfactory data in 
connection with wage rates and earnings of 
industrial workers in India are those contained 
in the reports of enquiries conducted by the 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
for the Bombay Presidency. The Govern- 
ment of India made an attempt to institute a 
general wage census in India in 1921 but the 
necessity for retrenchment at the time led to 
the abandonment of the project and to-day 
little or no definite information regarding 
rates of wages is available for any province 
outside the Bombay Presidency. Such infor- 
mation as thore is relates to agricultural labour 
and is contained in a series of reports of quen- 
quennial censuses conducted in certain provinces 
into agricultural wages. Some of the annual 
factory administration reports published by 
the Provincial Governments in India contain 
remarks about prevalent wage rates but these 
relate only to certain unitB and they can by no 


amounting to less than Rs. 100 per 
month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment 
for debt should be abolished except when the 
debtor has been proved to be both able and 
unwilling to pay. The Government of India 
after consulting the provincial Governments 
have decided to undertake legislation on the 
recommendation on an experimental scale 
restricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
instance. A third recommendation of the Whit- 
ley Commission was made with a view to protect 
workers from harassment for debts. After 
consulting public opinion and the views of the 
various local Governments on this question, the 
Government of India came to tho conclusion 
that central legislation on the subject was not 
called for. The Government of Bengal, at the 
suggestion of the Government of India, passed 
a Workmen’s Protection Actia 1934 which makes 
besetting of industrial establishments for the 
purpose of collecting debts a criminal and cogniz- 
able offence. Some other provinces are also 
contemplating similar legislation. The Bombay 
Moneylenders' Bill introduced by a non-official 
member iri the Bombay Legislative Council in 
March 1934 was an effort in this direction. But, 
unfortunately, the motion for the reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 

SID EARNINGS. 

means bo considered as being the dominant 
rates at any one time for any particular industry 
or area. The annual mines administration 
reports also contain figures for daily earnings 
for certain main occupations in representative 
mines in tho provinces in which mines are situa- 
ted but these are also open to tho same objec- 
tion. The lack of accurate and reliable 
statistics of wages in India has been adversely 
commented upon and regretted by almost 
every commission and committee appointed 
in the country since the beginning of the century 
and notably by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour whose, work was considerably hampered 
as a result of the paucity of satisfactory infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The blame for the lack of information about 
wages in India cannot lie entirely at the doors 
of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
The collection of satisfactory wage statistics is 
always an exceedingly difficult matter and more 
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particularly so in India where conditions vary 
so markedly and widely not only between 
industry and Industry and centre and centre 
but also between unit and unit in the same 
industry in the same centre. In the section 
on hours of work and conditions of employment, 
some indications have been given of the wide 
variations in the periods and methods of wage 
payment. To quote an example : one textile 
mill in Ahmedabad has five different wage 
periods for different groups of workers with 
variations in methods of wage calculation for 
the workers in each group — (1) persons employed 
in the mechanical, subordinate supervisory 
and maintenance departments on both daily 
and monthly rates of wages are paid for periods 
of one calendar month; (2) weavers on piece 
rates are paid bi-weekly or for periods of 14 
days, not always for the period beginning with 
the Monday of one week and ending on the 
Sunday of the following week but for 14 
consecutive days beginning with any day in 
the week ; and even then not all the weavers 
in the mill are paid for tho same period ; they 
are divided into batches and it often happens 
that whereas the number of working days for 
one hatch may he 12, the working days for 
another may be eleven or less ; (3) daily, monthly 
or ‘ hapta ’ rated workers on the spinning side 
are paid for ‘haptas' or periods of 16 days 
and these haptas vary for different batches 
of workers ; (4) women reelers and winders 
on piece rates are paid bi-monthly, l.e„ for 
two periods in a calendar month, one from the 
1st to the 16th and the second from the 16th 
to the end of the month; and (5) coal and 
basket carrying cooly labour on daily or weekly 
rates is paid weekly. The variations shown 
are only in one unit, — those that could and 
do exist between different units can be better 
imagined than described for their number is 
legion. The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the nomenclature adopted for de- 
signating occupations also varies widely between 
district and district aiid concern and concern 
in the same district owing to the use of a host 
of vernacular and arbitrary terms and of nick- 
names. Thirty-six mills which submitted 
information to the Bombay Labour Office in 
1926 for its enquiry into textile wages in three 
centres of the Bombay Presidency for that 
year used over a thousand different terms 
for designating 150 odd cotton textile occupa- 
tions i Even in concerns which use standard 
English occupational terms, the position is 
rendered more difficult owing to the existence 
of arbitrary gradings of different occupations 
into several sub-grades and classes. The 
necessary preliminaries to the conduct of any 
satisfactory enquiry into wages in India, there- 
fore, must bo (1) the establishment of a uni- 
formity of method, (2) the standardisation of 
occupational terms, and (3) the thorough 
education and instruction of the clerical staffs 
of the units to be covered in the proper use of 
the standardised designations and in the accurate 
filling up of the required returns. The existence] 
of wide variations in rates and conditions, 
moreover, makes it advisable to cover as many 
as possible if not all the units in the Industry 
under survey in order that results which are not 
biassed One way or the other may be secured. 
In view of what has been stated it Is obvious ; 


that no Government in India can undertake 
a comprehensive enquiry into industrial wages 
unless it 1ms at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purpose. Tho oidy Provincial Govern- 
ment in India which has such a staff is tho 
Government of Bombay. 

Since its establishment in 19-21, the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has con- 
ducted the foliowing enquiries into wages in tho 
Province of Bombay : — 

1. An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency for May 1921. Results published 
in a special report in 1923. 

2. Agricultural wages 1900-1922 based on 
the information collected montldy from all 
Utlukm (revenue areas) in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency since 1890 in a prices return form 
known as Xaluka Form No. XVIII. In this 
form returns wore made to the Birector of 
Agriculture of the predominant daily rates of 
wages on the 1st and the 15th of each month 
for able-bodied adult male Held, ordinary and 
skilled labourers employed in the vicinity of 
the headquarters town of each taluka. The 
data relating to prices were tabulated by the 
Director of Agriculture and published in the 
Bombay Government Gazette but no use was 
made of the figures for wages. The Labour 
Office collected the figures recorded in the 
Department of Agriculture for the 23 years from 
1900 to 1922 and the report of the survey was 
published in 1924. In 1925 the wages portion 
of the Taluka Form No. XVIII was amplified 
so as to secure information for women workers 
as well and also for both cash wages and wages 
in kind, and separated from the prices form 
Whilst the prices return was to be submitted 
to the Director of Agriculture as usual, the 
wages return was to be submitted to the Labour 
Office. Continuation figures since 1922 are 
contained in the reviews on “ Mofussil Labour 
and Wages ” which are compiled by the Labour 
Office for publication in the annual General 
Administration Reports of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and these are also reproduced in the 
Labour Gazette. 

3. An Enquiry into the Wages of Peons 
in Government and Commercial Offices in 
Bombay City. Conducted in 1922 and results 
published hi the March 1923 issue of the Labour 
Gazette. 

4. An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Cotton mil Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency, Conducted in 1923 and results 
published in a special report in 1924. 

5. An Enquiry into the Wages of Municipal 
Employees in the Bombay Presidency. . Con- 
ducted in 1924 and results published m the 
July 1925 issue of the Labour Gazette. 

8. Clerical Wages in Railway and Com- 
mercial Offices in Bombay City. Conducted 
in 1924 and results published in four issues of 
the Labour Gazette for February to May 1925. 
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7. An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in selected Cotton Textile Mills in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur conducted in 1926. 
Results published in a special report in 1930. 
The 1921 and 1923 enquiries into textile wages 
were conducted on the basis of aggregate figures 
for all the workers in each occupation in 
a unit ; thus : — two loom weavers : 340 ; aggre- 
gate man-days in the (selected) month : 7,829 ; 
aggregate earnings during the month: Rs. 12,897. 
JMo information was collected about rates and 
in the absence of figures for individuals it was 
not possible to work out frequencies of atten- 
dance, rates and earnings. The aggregate method 
was therefore discarded in 1926 and information 
was called for for every individual worker on 
the basis of the muster and the pay rolls. 

8. Selected Printing Presses in Bombay 
City. Conducted in 1929. Results published 
in the June 1931 issue of the Labour Gazette, 

9. Departmental Enquiry into Wage Cuts 
in Cotton Textile Mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Conducted early in 1934 and results 

ubllshed in a special report in the month of 
une of the same year. 

10. The first part of the General Wage 
Census covering ull Perennial Factories in the 
Bombay Presidency for May 1934. (A des- 
criptive note on the origin and scope of this 
enquiry and the methods adopted for conduct- 
ing it has already been given in the first part of 
this note. The first four volumes of the series 
of reports in connection with this part of the 
Census covering Wages, Homs of Work and 
Conditions of Employment in the Engineering, 
Printing, Textile (Cotton, Silk, Wool and 
Hosiery) and all Industries except, the Engineer- 
ing, Printing and Textile Industries have been 
published. Two other reports — (5) Supervisory 
and Clerical Staff in Perennial Factories ; aud 
(0) General Report-are expected to be publish- 
ed by the end of the year 1938. 

11. Enquiry into the conditions of Work 
and Wages of Workers employed in the Building 
Trade in Bombay City. Conducted in 1935. 
Results published in the August 1935 issue of 
the Labour Gazette. 

12. Enquiry into the Conditions of Work 
and Wages in some Unregulated .Factories in 
Bombay City. Conducted in 1935. Results 
published in the October 1935 Issue of the 
Labour Gazette. 

13. Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work 
and Conditions of Employment in the Retail 
Trade of some towns of the Bombay Presidency. 
Conducted in 1935. Results published in a 
special report early in 1936. 

14. The second part of the General Wage 
Census covering seasonal factories in the Bombay 
Presidency. Conducted in the winter of 1935-36 
and the summer of 1936. Results expected 
to be published about the middle of the year 
1938. 

15. An Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work 
and Conditions of employment in Cotton Textile 
mills in the Province of Bombay for July 1937 
conducted by the Labour Office specially for the 
Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, 
Partial results have been given in the Commit- 
tee's Interim Report which was published In 
February 1938. 


Certain important facts govern all discussions 
on wage rates in India. Firstly, there is no 
Government machinery for the fixation of 
minimum wages ; and, in the absence of strong 
trade unions covering entire or sections of 
whole industries, there are no trade agreements 
or union rates which have been accepted both by 
employers and employees. There are also 
no awards by conciliation boards. The bargain- 
ing power of the workers is moreover weak ; 
and the cumulative result of all these various 
factors is that employers are almost entirely at 
liberty to fix any rates they like. Secondly, 
except for a limited measure of standardisation 
of time rates of wages for unrationalised occupa- 
tions in the cotton textile industry in Bombay 
City and for aiders and dolfers in cotton mills in 
Ahmedabad, there is little or no standardisation 
of rates in any industry in the country ; and, con- 
sequently, wage rates not only vary widely be- 
tween centre and centre and unit and unit in the 
same centre but also between different individuals 
in the same occupation, in one unit. This varia- 
tion in rates is further complicated by the fact that 
the rates are often subject to various additions 
in the form of dearness allowances and/or 
good attendance and efficiency bonuses and 
to deductions for percentage cuts. Thirdly, 
frequent changes are made in the basic units 
of time for which rates are fixed ; e.g., rates 
which are monthly or daily may be changed into 
daily or hourly rates. Fourthly, almost all the 
principal occupations in Government and 
railway concerns and in the industrial es- 
tablishments of public and local bodies are 
divided into several grades and sub-grades. 
The basis of the grading in all cases is 
arbitrary aud varies widely between the dif- 
ferent administrations. Fifthly, vacancies are 
seldom if ever filled on the same rates as those 
paid to the workers who have left. In such 
cases advantage is usually taken to lower rates 
and the wages offered to new entrants depend 
more on their personal ability and degree of 
competence and also on the rates prevalent in 
other similar concerns and the supply of the type 
of labour required. The factors of personal 
competence and the capacity of bargaining 
power are the most important considerations 
in w'age fixation. The first varies widely be- 
tween individual and individual among Indian 
workers and whereas a minority in all occupa- 
tions may be thoroughly efficient, the same can- 
not be said of the majority. The second 
depends upon densities of industrial populations 
in particular locations. Lastly, rates vary 
widely between town and mofussil in the case 
of the semi-slciUed and unskilled operations. 
But, this variation operates within narrower 
limits for the more skilled occupations in which 
the really competent men are able to command 
their due anywhere. In view of these several 
diversely varying factors it is impossible to 
give any rates of wages which will he found 
to be generally applicable to any particular 
industry in any particular centre. The com- 
piler of this note, however, has had a wide 
experience of wages in India and the following 
. figures quoted by him give an approximate 
idea of the predominant rates for fairly efficient 
i workers in certain of the more important ocou- 
i pations in all sections of Indian industry:— 
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Predominant Wage Rates in India. 


1 

Most usual 

Hates in 

1 

period of 
payment. 

Cities. j 

Towns. j 

Mofussil. 

Foremen (European) . . 

Monthly 

Its. 

500 to 700 

Its. 

400 to 600 

Its. 

350 to 550 

„ (Indian) 


300 to 400 

250 to 350 

200 to 300 

Chargemen . . .... 


200 to 250 

150 to 225 

100 to 175 

Maistries 


00 to 125 

80 to 110 

60 to 100 

Steam Engine Drivers . . 


50 to 75 

40 to 70 

35 to 50 

1st Class Boiler Attendants . . 


70 to 90 

65 to 80 

40 to 70 

2nd „ „ „ .. 


45 to 70 

40 to 60 

35 to 50 

Firemen . . . . 


30 0 0 

27 0 0 

24 0 0 

Cabinet Makers 

Oaily 

3 to 4 



Carpenters, 1st Class . . 


2 8 0 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

„ 2nd „ 


1 12 0 

18 0 

1 4 0 

Fitters, Linesmen . . 


3 0 0 

2 12 0 

2 8 0 

„ Superior .. 


2 8 0 

2 4 0 

2 4 0 

„ Ordinary 


18 0 

16 0 

14 0 

Machinists, Superior . . 


3 4 0 

2 8 0 

. ■'•••. ' : : 

„ Ordinary . . 


1 12 0 

1 8 0 

18 0 

Blacksmiths 


2 0 0 

18 0 

1 0 0 

Hammermen 


14 0 

12 0 

14 0 

Patternmakers 


3 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

Moulders, Superior . . 


2 8 0 

2 4 0 


„ Ordinary 


1 8 0 

14 0 

10 0 

ltivetters .... 


1 12 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Welders . . 


2 8 0 

1 12 0 

1 10 0 

Masons . . 


1 12 0 

18 0 

14 0 

Cobblers 

„ 

14 0 

12 0 

10 0 

Mechanics’ Assistants 


14 0 

12 0 

0 14 0 

Weight Lifters 


12 0 

10 0 

0 14 0 

Beml -skilled workers: (all 
occupations) . . 


0 14 0 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

Unskilled workers (all occupa- 
tions) — Men . . 


0 14 0 

0 8 0 

0 G 0 

Unskilled workers (all occupa- 
tions)-— Women 

” 

0 10 0 

0 6 0 

0 4 0 
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MOVEMENTSOFWAGERATES. 

The only satisfactory criterion on -which to 
bafe any broad conclusions regarding move- 
ments of wage rates in any industry in any 
industrial area or centre in India would be to 
take the total wages hills for equal numbers of 
workpeople in the same or similar occupation 
groups at any two dates and to ascertain the 
percentage increase or decrease between the 
two sets of figures. Attempts made by the 
Bombay labour Office to do this during its 
enquiries in connection with the General Wage- 
Census Were largely frustrated owing to the 
existence of irreconcilable variations of principle 
and considerable diversity in practice not only 
as between unit and unit but also in the same 
unit as for example in the cotton textile mil) 
in Ahmedabad which had been dealt, with above. 
The comparisons which employers most need 
to-day are those with 1914, or, iu other words, 
with the pre-war year. All the pay and muster 
rolls for that year were, however, destroyed 
long ago but most units in the textile industry 
in Bombay have their ‘ basic ’ time and piece 
rates from which they calculate the earnings 
on which the percentage dearness of food allow- 
ances are computed, 

References have often been made in this 
note to the dearness allowances of 80 per cent, 
for weavers and of 70 per cent, for ail other 
operatives granted in the textile mills in Bombay 
City until the middle of 1933 when the Bombay 
Millowners* Association permitted its individual 
affiliated members to take independent action in 
the matter of reducing these allowances. The 
wages by which these allowances came to be 
granted were as follows : January 1918— -15 per 
cent.; January 1919 — raised to 35 per cent. ; 
February 1920 — raised to 75 per cent, for weavers 
and to 55 per cent, for all other operatives ; 
November 1920 — raised to 80 and 70 per cent., 
respectively. These allowances were on the 
“basic,” rates of 1914 or of some other year 
between 1914 and 1917 — rates which were not 
only not standard for all mills in Bombay City 
hut which actually varied widely as between 
mill and mill. For example, the results of 
the 1926 enquiry conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office showed that in the 19 mills 
selected for the enquiry in Bombay City the 
average earnings (from basic rates plus allow- 
ances) of two loom weavers varied between 
Its. l-9-l and Its. 2-1-6 per day, of eiders 
between Be. 0-14-3 and Its. 1-2-11 per day, 
of warpers between Its. 1-10-3 and Rs. 2-14-0 
per day and for women grey winders 
between annas 8-3 and annas 15-5 per day. 
Notwithstanding these wide variations it is, 
however, possible to state that wage levels in 
any particular textile mill in Bombay City 
were, on the whole, about 70 per cent, higher 
than the pre-war year at the beginning of the 
year 1933. During the latter half of 1933 and 
in the beginning of 1934 ail mills in Bombay 
effected considerable cuts in the dearness 
allowances and in some cases also in the basic 
rates. If a later year he taken for purposes of 
comparison, say 1926, when the Bombay labour 
Office made a thorough survey of prevalent 
rates, the results of the General Wage Census 
which was conducted for cotton mills in Bombay 
City for October 1934 showed that wages in the 
Bombay mills, for all occupations, as compared 
with July 1926 were lower by 16 per cent, in 


October 1934. If the twelve most numerically im- 
portant “ process ” occupations which cover 
approximately 70 per cent, of the total number 
of workpeople employed in the industry arc taken 
and if the figures for those are compared with 
the figures for the same occupations iu 1920, the 
reduction in wages in October 1934 amounted 
to 23.79 per cent, and in July 1937 to 25.40 
per cent. 

In Ahmedabad the war or dearness allowances 
paid in textile mills in that, centre varied widely 
for different occupations and a general com- 
parison with the pre-war year is therefore not 
possible; but, as compared with 1920, wages 
in May 1934 were 4.4 per cent, higher. This 
however, was neutralised by the cut of 6 1 per 
cent, which was brought into effect from 1st 
January 1935. Again, if the most numerically 
important occupations alone are considered, 
wages in cotton mills in Ahmedabad were 5.20 
per’ cent, higher in May 1934 than in May 1926. 
In July 1937 wages were 8.40 percent, lower. 

In Sholapur, the increases in wages granted 
by individual mills between 1910 and 1919 were 
consolidated with the rates prevailing in 1914. 
At the beginning of 1920, the Sholapur mill- 
owners gave their first separate dearness allow- 
ance in the form of wages in kind — certain quan- 
tities of grain — to all those workers who did 
not remain absent for more than four clays in 
a month. Workers who failed to put in the 
required attendance were deprived of this 
benefit and the agitation of both these and the 
other workers for higher rates led to the Sholapur 
millowners conceding clearness allowances in 
cash of 35 per cent, over the rates of 1919 to 
weavers and of 30 per cent, to all other operatives. 
The value of the grain allowance varied with 
fluctuation in prices. Tile existence of several 
conflicting factors in the wages position in 
Sholapur prevents the estimate of an accurate 
comparison with 1914 ; hut, as compared with 
1926, wages in July 1934 were 20.5 per cent, 
lower. Taking the twelve most numerically im- 
portant occupations, wages in Cotton textile 
mills in Sholapur were 14 per cent, lower in July 
1934 and 13.38 per cent. lower in July 1937 as 
compared with J uly 1926. Owing to the lack 
of the necessary adat for the purpose, similar 
comparisons for other industries and for other 
provinces are not possible. 

EARNINGS. 

Whilst full and accurate Information with 
regard to wage rates may he of great value for 
purposes of wage fixation, statistics of earnings 
atone are of value for the proper assessment and 
appreciation of the well-being' of the masses, 
provided however that the term “earnings” 
has one uniform meaning in its computation 
and application. In practice, the connotation 
of the term varies widely for it is commonly 
applied to one of three different values : (.1) 
gross earnings ; (2) net earnings ; or (8) the 
amount which a workman receives in his pay- 
envelope. In correct statistical, parlance it 
is none of these three. Let us explain, “Gross 
earnings” for any particular pay period are 
the total dues of a wage earner from his basic 
rates — time or piece— plus all the allowances, 
bonuses and perquisites— or the value of such 
where they are not in cash — to which he may 
bo entitled by virtue of his contract of employ- 
ment. and includes wages given for any periods 
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of leave with pay which may be granted during, 
such pay period. The allowances may either be 
in the form of dearness allowances in cash or 
grain allowances or allowances for overtime ] 
work. Bonuses may be for good attendance 
and/or for efficiency. Perquisites may be in the 
form of free housing, travelling allowances, free 
medical attendance, free railway passes, etc. 
“ Wet earnings ” are gross earnings less deduc- 
tions far fines. 

“ The amount in the pay envelope ” is 
net earnings less any further deductions] 
which may be made by an employer for 
house rent, medical attendance, subscriptions 
to provident funds, income-tax, refunds of 1 
advances, payments for purchases from co- 
operative stores or cheap grain or cloth shops, 
repayments of loans from provident fund account 
or from co-operative credit societies, subscrip- 
tions to sports clubs or institutes, etc. The 
amount in the pay envelope can never be 
reckoned as earnings because every worker is 
expected to pay for his income-tax, house rent 
and purchases and to liquidate his other liabili- 
ties and debts from bis income. In all cases 
where fining is widely prevalent gross earnings 
can also not be reckoned as income because these 
may be habitually liable to deductions for fines. 

‘ Net earnings ’ would most correctly approxi- 
mate to earnings for statistical purposes. 
Sufficient has been stated to show how 
difficult the computation of “ earnings” can be. 
Different statisticians and different bodies hold 
different views as to its correct computation 
and that is the reason why the term ‘ earnings ’ 
is so widely interpreted. The most frequent 
and general usuage of the term for statistical 

S oses is to take gross earnings in cash less 
and without valuating such perquisites 
as free housing, free medical attendance and free 
railway passes in the case of railway workers, 
and to include travelling allowances where these 
are paid for conveyance between place of work 
and home but not when they are paid for trans- 
port to some other temporary sphere of work. 
This is the basis on which figures for “ earnings ” 
were collected by the Bombay Labour Office 
for the purposes of the General Wage Census ; 
and, subject to minor modifications, for its other 
enquiries into wages. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that in the conduct of every enquiry 
into wages, all the persons who are entrusted 
with the work of filling up the required returns 
should have a clear and thorough conception 
as to what should or should not be included in 


c Two sets of fig tires may be compiled for 
“ earnings (1) average daily earnings ascer- 
tained by dividing the total earnings for a group 
of workers in any occupation by the total of the 
number of days actually worked by all the indi- 
viduals in the group ; and (2) average monthly 
earnings ascertained by dividing the total earn- 
ings of the group for a period of one month 
by tlin number of persons in the group. In 
cases where statistics have been collected for 
wage periods of less than a month, monthly 
averages can lie reckoned by ascertaining the 
weighted average of the number of days worked 
by all the units concerned in the month in which 
the shorter period is contained and by multi- 
plying the figure for average daily earnings by 
the weighted average less the figure for average 
absence as shown by the figures for average 
percentage attendance for the group. Average 
•percentage attendance is the percentage ratio of 
the total number of days actually worked by all 
the individuals in a group to the possible working 
days in the pay period for the group. 

Part I of the General Wage Census covering 
all perennial factories in tile Province, of Bombay 
covered nearly a thousand occupations in 
nearly twenty industries. For the purposes 
of the census tile Province of Bombay was divided 
into ten territorial areas and the reports contain 
the averages of daily and monthly earnings for 
all monthly paid workers in all the occupations 
concerned in each of these ten areas. It Is 
obviously not possible for us to reproduce 
the figures here but for purposes of general 
interest we give below (1) tho averages of 
monthly earnings for six of the most important 
occupations which are to be found In all fac- 
tories, but particularly in Engineering work- 
shops ; (2) the general averages for men in all 
engineering and “ common” occupations in all 
factories; (3) the averages monthly earnings 
in six of the most important printing occupa- 
tions ; (4) the general averages for “ process” 
operatives in all printing presses which are fac- 
tories for the. purposes of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act in the Bombay Presidency ; (5) the 
average daily earnings in the more numerically 
important occupations in the cotton textile 
industry; and (6) the general averages of daily 
earnings for all “ process ” operatives in the 
cotton textile industry. The figures in brackets 
In the first, the third, the fifth, and the sixth 
tables show the numbers of workers covered by 
the averages to which they relate. 


I. Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers in Six Important 
Graded Occupations — All Factories.- — 1934. 


Areas. 

Moulders. 

Black- 

smiths. 

Fitters. | 

Machinists I 
(turners). | 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 

1. Bombay City 

2. Bombay Suburban, 

Thana, Kolaba and 
Ratnagiri 

Rs. a. p. 
42 4 9 
(592) 

Rs. a. p. 
50 11 0 
(534) 

Rs. a. p. 
55 13 7 

(3,985) 

Rs. a. p. 
54 3 5 
(1,614) 

Rs.- a. p. 
51 4 11 

- (2,544) 

Its. a. p. 
40 13 8 
(1,177) 

27 1 5 
(ID 

52 13 4 
(34) 

51 11 9 
(404) 

49 3 0 
(89) 

39 14 10 
(135) | 

31 7 11 
(29) 

3. Ahmedabad City . . 

36 l 2 
(154) 

51 0 10 
(113) 

49 8 6 
(773) 

44 10 1 

(315) 1 

54 4 10 

L (415) ' 

38 15 9 

1 (24). 
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I. Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers — contd. 


Areas. 

Moulders. 

Black- 

smiths 

Fitters. 

Machinists 

(turners.) 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 

4. Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
and Pancli Mahals . . 

Bs. a. p. 
70 12 10 
(94) 

Us. a. p. 
70 8 5 
(64) 

Bs. a. p. 
71 11 0 
(411) 

Bs. a. p. 
56 4 10 
(249) 

Bs. a. p. 
51 1 9 

(35) 

Bs. a. p. 

37 8 0 
(23) 

5. Broach and Surat . . 

40 8 0 

(4) 

46 3 3 
(8) 

63 2 8 
(66) 

54 5 5 

(18) 

41 10 5 

(18) 

Nil. 

6. East and West 
Khandesli. 

36 0 7 
(14) 

38 13 5 
(21) 

40 4 8 
(284) 

34 14 0 
(66) 

36 6 8 
(42) 

34 1 9 
(7) 

7. Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar 

31 4 9 
(70) 

38 4 6 
(64) 

43 7 5 
(473) 

42 6 9 
(183) 

34 14 11 
(154) 

31 7 6 
(53) 

8. Sholapur City 

25 9 2 
(14) 

33 10 2 
(22) 

36 5 4 
(143) 

32 15 8 
(31) 

29 0 11 
(63) 

24 15 1 
(10) 

9. Sholapur and Satara. . 

20 3 9 
(49) 

29 1 8 
(17) 

40 15 4 
(58) 

33 13 0 
(33) 

33 1 3 
(23) 

33 8 1 
(9) 

IQ. Belgaum, Dharwar, 
Bijapur and Kanara 

41 14 
(57) 

52 2 2 
(93) 

46 1 8 
(466) 

45 4 8 
(174) 

47 3 7 
(228) 

43 7 0 
(88) 

Presidency Proper. . 

41 10 3 
(1,059) 

50 6 0 
(970) 

53 4 9 
(7,063) 

51 1 4 
(2,772) 

49 9 0 
(3,657) 

40 3 0 
(1,420) 


II. General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Men in all 
Engineering and “ Common ” Occupations excluding Unskilled 
Labourers— All Factories — 1934 . 


Areas. 

Number of 
workmen 
returned. 

Average 

percentage 

attendance. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

Average 

monthly 

earnings. 




Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

1. Bombay City 

35,720 

87.7 

1 1.2 2 

41 8 5 

2, Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
IColaba and Katnagiri. . 

2,735 

90.0 

1 11 6 j 

. 

43 2 11 


Broach and Surat 
Bast and West Khandcsh, 


Sholapur City 
Sholapur and Satara 


1 4 10 33 7 4 


Presidency Proper 


62,941 
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III. Average Monthly Earnings in Six Important Printing Occupations. 
May 1934. 


Area. 

Proof 

Headers. 

Composi- 

tors. 

Letter 

Press 

Machine- 

men. 

Bailers. 

Binders. 

Type 

Casters. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bombay City 

82 9 7 
(164) I 

38 3 0 
(1.272) 

47 2 9 
(265) 

21 7 10 
(692) 

29 11 8 
(362) 

28 8 11 
(00) 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri. 

25 0 0 
(1) 

22 11 3 
(18) 

26 11 1 
(5) 

14 7 3 
(62) 

20 15 0 
(3) 

25 3 7 
(0) 

Ahmedabad City . . 

20 8 0 
(4) 

27 5 2 
(97) 

39 8 11 
(17) 

19 1 7 
(21) 

29 5 8 
(9) 

15 5 3 
(25) 

Broach and Surat 

47 0 0 
(1) 

23 3 10 
(59) 

34 14 0 
(9) 

16 10 2 
(7) 

23 3 3 
(11) 


Poona, Naslk and Ahmed- 
nagar. 

38 5 1 
(34) 

23 2 11 
(350) 

31 14 2 
(66) 

13 15 7 
(140) 

25 2 2 
(02) 

23 15 3 
(33) 

Presidency Proper. . 

. 

57 10 4 
(204) 

34 0 6 
(1.796) 

43 7 0 
(362) 

19 12 6 
(922) 

t 

28 13 10 
(447) 

25 4 10 
(152) 


IV. General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Process 
Operatives in Printing Concerns — Men only — May 1934. 


Area. 

Number of 
persons 
employed. 

Average 

percentage 

attendance. 

Average 

dally 

earnings. 

Average 

monthly 

earnings. 




Rs. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Bombay City 

5,705 

91.7 

18 2 

37 4 10 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri 

249 

92.8 

10 4 

25 4 2 

Ahmedabad City . . 

237 

87.9 

118 

26 2 2 

Broacli and Surat . . . . 

108 

92.2 

0 14 9 

22 14 11 

Poona, Nasik and Abmednagar . 

1,650 

91.8 

116 

27 2 2 

Presidency Proper 

7,949 

91.7 

16 2 

34 4 9 
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V. Average Daily Earnings* in some important occupations in the Cotton Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency in 1934**. 


Areas.* 

frame 

Tenters.t 

Siders. 

Doffers. 

Beelers. 

Winders. 

Two Loom 
Weavers. 


Bs. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bombay City 

110 

(7,208) 

0 15 1 
(12,394) 

0 10 3 
(9,556) 

0 10 2 
(6,310) 

0 11 5 
(13,867) 

1 6 1 
(24,000) 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Itatnagiri . . 

1 0 11 
(325) 

0 14 6 
(828) 

0 10 2 
(444) 

0 10 6 
(211) 

0 10 4 
(525) 

14 7 
(1,492) 

Ahmedabad City . . 

14 2 
(5,043) 

1 0 10 
(11,316) 

0 11 3 
(8,037) 

0 11 10 
(1,693) 

0 12 2 
(8,514) 

1 14 8 
(25,340) 

Ahmedabad, Zaira and 
Panch Mahals . . 

0 15 8 
(217) 

O 12 6 
(464) 

0 7 9 
(318) 

0 9 4 
(51) 

0 10 7 
(294) 

19 7 
(908) 

Broach and Surat 

0 13 9 
(185) 

0 12 5 
(389) 

0 7 9 
(277) 

0 6 11 
(V0) 

0 8 1 
(319) 

1 3 10 
(945) 

East and West Khandesh . 

0 13 4 
(399) 

0 10 11 
(744) 

0 6 3 
(418) 

0 7 10 I 
(347) 

0 7 1 
(849) 

14 3 
(1,027) 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmed- 
nagar 

Sholapur City 

0 14 10 
(46) 

0 11 2 
(813) 

0 13 3 
(HI) 

0 9 11 
(1,692) 

0 7 7 
(68) 

0 7 0 
(1,205) 

0 6 0 
<20 ) 

0 5 10 
(1,449) 

0 8 0 
(82 ) 

0 0 5 
(2,108) 

1 4 10 
(269) 

1 5 4 
(2,439) 

Sholapur and Satara 

0 7 8 
(108) 

0 7 2 
(216) 

0 4 0 
(147) 

0 4 6 
(303) 

0 4 9 
(08) 

0 12 5 
(207) 

Belgautn, Bijapur, Dliarwar 
and Kanara 

0 11 3 
(447) 

0 7 9 
(759) 

0 5 0 
(842) 

0 7 11 
(1,115) 

0 4 5 
(03) 

0 10 5 
(265) 

Presidency Proper, . 

114 

(14,791) 

0 15 0 
(28,913) 

0 10 1 
(21,312) 

0 9 5 
(11,575 ) 

0 10 11 
(24,219) 

1 9 8 
(57,558) 


* The Labour Office report gives figures for average daily earnings separately for men and 
women and for time rated and piece priced workers. The figures contained in the above table arc 
the weighted averages for both male and female workers whether paid on time or piece. Children 
are excluded. 

f “ Frame Tenters ” include Drawing, Slubbing, Inter and Boving Tenters, 

** As the complete results of the special enquiry conducted by the Labour Office for Cotton 
textile mills in the Province of Bombay for July 1937 for the Bombay textile labour enquiry 
Committee were not published by the time we went to press it was not possible for us to give 
figures for a later date. The figures in the above table are subject to several changes and 
should be considered as being only approximate. 
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VI. Average Daily Earnings oj AU Adult Operatives in all 0 
Textile Industry in the Bombay Presidency ii 


Operatives in 
“Process” 
Occupations. 


Operatives in 
Engineering 
|an<l “Common’ 
Occupations. 


Operatives in 
All Occupa- 
tions. 


Bombay City 

Bombay Suburban, Tliana, Kolaba and Ratnagirij 
Alimedabad City 

Ahmedabad, Kaira and Pancli Mahals . . 

Broach and Surat 

East and West Khandesh 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar 
Sholapur City . . . . 

Sholapur and Satara 

Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar and Kanara 

Presidency Proper 


(5,774) 

1 5 11 
(74,185) 
10 3 
(3,065) 

0 14 0 
(2.989) 

0 12 5 
(6,986) 

0 15 7 
(787) 

0 11 6 
(14,435) 
0 7 5 

(1,698) 


Us. a 
1 2 ~9 

(11,429) 
1 2 11 
(560) 

1 3 11 

(7,9011 
0 15 il 
(433) 

0 15 8 
(344) 

0 13 1 
(810) 

0 15 6 
( 100 ) 

0 12 6 
(1,889) 

0 9 9 
(262) 

0 11 3 

(895) 


Its. a. p. 
1 1 10 
(128,418) 
10 3 
(6,334) 
15 7 
(82,086) 
10 3 
(3,498) 

0 14 3 
(3,333) 

0 12 6 
(7,796) 

0 15 7 
(8S7) 

0 11 8 
(16,324) 
0 7 9 
(1,960) 

0 8 7 
(5,672) 


117 

(231,685) 


118 

(256,308) 


Provincial factory administration reports 
show that the monthly earnings of cotton 
weavers and spinners in some other provinces 
are as follows : Central Provinces and Berar 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 15 ; Bengal Rs. 25 and Rs. 14 ; 
Punjab 11s. 28 and Rs. 20 ; and Madras Rs. 27 
andRs.20. In the .Tute mili industry, single shift 


hessian weavers earn Rs. 31 per month and the 
average for both warp and weft spinners is 
Rs. 17-4-0 per month. The earnings of women 
workers in jute mills vary between Rs. 11 per 
month for most occupations and Its, 15 per 
month for twisters. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Under the ordinary common law an injured 
workman is entitled to recover damages or 
compensation for an injury sustained by him 
in the course of his employment if the injury 
is proved to have been caused by the personal 
negligence of his employer. In addition, the 
Indian Batal Accidents Act of 1855 permitted 
the award of damages to the dependants of a 
deceased workman if the accident resulting in 
his death was due to the wrongful act, neglect 
or fault of the person responsible for the accident. 
The procedure in connection with the recovery 
of damages under both the common law and the 
Eatal Accidents Act was, however, extremely 
cumbersome. This together with the ignorance 
and the illiteracy of Indian workers and their 
nnancial disability in undertaking extensive 
litigation had placed them in a very disadvanta- 
geous position in suits for compensation. 
Moreover, with the growing industrialisation 
of the country, accidents were annually becoming 
more numerous than before and, in their results, 
were responsible for considerable hardship on 
the workers and their families. Disabilities 
similar to these had been removed in most of 
the industrialised countries of the world by the 
passing of workmen’s compensation laws 
providing for easy and speedy relief to workmen 
injured as a result of industrial accidents and 
to their dependents in cases where the accidents 
resulted in death. The necessity for such legis- 
lation in India was obvious and the Govern- 


ment of India drew up proposals for a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act which they circulated 
to all local Governments in 1921. The pro- 
posals met with a fair measure of approval and 
the Government of India drew up a Bill which 
they introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
in September 1922. After its reference to a 
Select Committee, the Bill was passed in March 
1923 and the Indian Workmen's Compensation 
Act was brought into operation with effect 
from the 1st July 1924. This was the first 
piece of legislation in the field of social insurance 
in India. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT, 1923. 

In its main principles, the Indian Act follows 
the British model but its precision and rigidity 
and the special machinery set up for its admini- 
stration are some of the features which distin- 
guish it from the British Act. In its scope — typo 
and classes of workers covered— -the original 
Act of 1923 fell far short of the British Act but 
it was necessary for the Government of India 
to adopt a policy of gradualness in the matter 
so as to secure the support of vested interests 
to the original measure. Tire original limita- 
tions of scope were to a large extent removed 
by amending Acts passed in 1926, 1929, 1931 
and 1933 and the Act as it stands to-day covers 
over seven million industrial workers in the 
country. Under the Act, payment of com- 
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pensation has been made obligatory on all em- 
ployers wlioso employees come within its scope, 
even in cases where there has been no negli- 
gence and injured workmen or the dependants of 
those killed can obtain compensation in all caser 
where personal injury has been caused by 
accident arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment and where the accident is not directly 
attributable to misconduct, breaches of rules 
or orders or disregard of safety devices. Be- 
sides bodily injuries the contracting of certain 
occupational diseases such as anthrax and lead 
and phosphorus poisoning were deemed and 
treated for the purposes of compensation, 
as injuries caused by accident; provided 
however, that the worker concerned was in 
the service of the same employer for more than 
six months. Mercury poisoning was added 
to the list of original occupational diseases in 
1926 in order to bring the Indian law into con- 
formity with a Draft Convention adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1925. 
This list was further expanded in 1933 by the 
addition of (1) poisoning by benzene and its 
homologues or the sequelae of such poisoning, 
(2) chrome ulceration or its sequelae, and (3) 
compressed air illness (Caisson Disease) or its 
sequelae. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
made a long series of recommendations for the 
improvement of the Act ; firstly, to extend 
its scope so as to cover all types' and classes 
of Workers who were likely to be most affected 
by the increased risks of modern industry ; 
secondly, to enhance the scales of compensation 
payable and to facilitate the methods for their 
payment ; and, thirdly, to effect various changes 
designed to improve the administration of the 
measure. It is not necessary for the purposes 
of this note to trace the evolution of the legis- 
lation in connection with workmen’s compensa- 
tion in India since the passing of the first Act 
in 1923 and it will be more useful if we gaye 
the main provisions of the Act as it stands 
to-day. 

Classes of Workmen Covered by the Act.— 
These have been specified in the definition of 
the term “ workman ’’contained in section 2(1) 
(n) and in schedule II. In all cases persons 
employed in an administrative or clerical 
capacity and those whoso monthly earnings 
exceed Its. 300 are excluded. Speaking broadly, 
the Act covers railways ; factories ; mines ; 
Seamen ; docks ; persons employed in the con- 
struction, repair or demolition of buildings 
designed to be or which are of more than one 
storey or of twenty feet in height, or of dams 
and embankments, roads, bridges or tunnels ; 
or wharves, quays, sea walls or other marine 
work; the setting up, repairing, maintaining 
or taking down any telegraph or telephone 
line or overhead electric lines or cables ; aerial 
ropeways, canal pipe lines or sewers; the fire 
brigade; railway mail service; operations 
for winning natural petroleum or natural gas ; 
blasting operations and excavations; ferry 
boat services ; cinchona, coffee, rubber or 
tea plantations ; electricity or gas generating 
stations; lighthouses; cinematograph picture 
producing and exhibiting ; divers : elephant and 
wild animal trainers and keepers and salaried 
motor drivers and chauffeurs. Persons employ- 
ed through sub-contractors by a person fulfilling 
a contract with a railway are also covered. As 


far as seamen are concerned, both seamen on 
ships registered in India and those on ships 
registered in foreign countries are included. 
Hot only workmen employed within the pre- 
cincts of a factory or a mine but also men engaged 
in any kind of work incidental to or connected 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act. As far as 
factories are concerned, those using mechanical 
power and employing more than ten persons 
or those not using mechanical power and employ- 
ing more than fifty persons are covered. The 
Governor-General in Council is empowered to 
bring within the scope of the Act other classes 
of workmen whose occupations are considered 
to be of a hazardous nature. 

Amounts of Compensation Payable . — The 
amount of compensation payable depends on 
the average monthly wages of an injured or 
deceased workman, The term ‘wages’ includes 
overtime pay and the value of any concessions 
or benefits in the form of food, clothing, free 
quarters, etc. After the monthly wages of a 
worker are calculated the amount of compensa- 
tion due is decided by a reference to schedule 
IV which gives in a tabular form the amounts of 
compensation for death, permanent total and 
temporary disablement in respect of each of 
seventeen wage classes. The amounts of compen- 
sation payable in the case of an injured workman 
whose monthly wages are not more than Its, 10 
are Its. 500 for death, Its. 700 for permanent 
total and half the monthly wages for temporary 
disablement. For a workman whose monthly 
wages are between Its. 50 and Its. 60, the cor- 
responding figures are Rs. 1,800, Its. 2,520 and 
Its. 15 respectively. The maxima for persons 
earning over Rs. 200 per month are Its. 4,000 
Rs. 5,600 and Rs. 30 per month respectively. 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total dis- 
ablement are at a uniform rate of Rs, 200 and 
Rs. 1,200 respectively, and half the monthly 
wage for temporary disablement. No com- 
pensation is payable in respect of a ‘ waiting 
period ’ of seven days following that on which 
the injury was caused. 

(NOTE: Permanent total disablement means — 
such disablement which permanently incapa- 
citates a workman for all work which he was 
capable of performing at the time of his accident. 
Any combination of injuries totalling 100 per 
cent, loss in earning capacity is regarded as 
permanent total disablement even if the combi- 
nation of injuries does not arise in one accident.) 

Who are Dependants . — These are defined in 
two categories : firstly, those who are in practi- 
cally all cases actually dependants ; and secondly 
those who may or may not be in that position. 
The first includes a wife, a minor legitimate son, 
unmarried legitimate daughter and a widowed 
mother. The second includes a husband, a 
parent other than a widowed mother, a minor 
illegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimate 
daughter, a minor legitimate or illegitimate 
daughter if married or widowed, a minor brother, 
an unmarried or widowed sister, a widowed 
daughter-in-law, a minor child of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent. 

General .- — The interests of dependants in 
cases of fatal accidents have been safeguarded 
by ensuring that (1) all cases of fatal accidents 
should be brought to the notice of tlio Commis- 
sioner; (2) in all cases where an employer 
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admits liability the amount of compensation 
payable is to be promptly deposited with the 
Commissioner ; and (3) in cases where the 
employer disclaims liability and there are good 
grounds for believing compensation to be pay- 
able, the dependants get the information neces- 
sary to enable them to judge if they should 
make a claim or not. 

A contractor has been given the right to be 
indemnified by his sub-contractor if he has 
had to pay compensation either to a principal 
or to a workman. 

An employer is permitted to make to any 
dependant advances on account of compensation 
not exceeding an aggregate of one hundred 
rupees and so much of such aggregate as docs 
not exceed the compensation payable to that 
dependant is to be deducted by the Commis- 
sioner from such compensation and repaid to the 
employer. Further, the Commissioner may 
deduct a sum up to Us. 25 from the amount of 
compensation for the funeral expenses of a 
deceased workman and pay the same to the 
person by whom such expenses were incurred. 

Administration . — The Act is administered 
entirely on a provincial basis by Commissioners 
to be appointed by Local Governments. The 
Provinces of Bengal and Madras have one Com- 
missioner each for the whole province. 


Province of Bombay iias one Commissioner for 
the more important industrial areas and for the 
other areas sub-judges have been appointed as 
ex-officio Commissioners for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. In the other provinces, the District 
Magistrate or the District and Sessions Judge or 
the Senior or Sub-Judge is the Commissioner 
within his jurisdiction. 

STATISTICS OF WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 

The statistics regarding cases disposed of 
under the Act have been collected and published 
since 1st July 1924 on which date the original 
Act came into force. These statistics relate to 
the more important classes of workers, i.a., 
workers in factories, mines and docks and on 
railways and tramways. The total amount of 
compensation paid to these classes of workers 
was about 61 lakhs of rupees in 1925, 81 lakhs 
in 1926, 11 lakhs each in 1927 and. 1928, 121 
lakhs in 1929 and 1930, 101 lakhs in 1931, 
SI lakhs in 1932, 8 lakhs in 1933, 8| lakhs 
in 1934, 111 lakhs in 1935 and ** lakhs in 
1936. The following table shows the number 
of cases, classified by nature of injuries and the 
amounts of compensation paid in each year 
since 1924 :- 
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| Amount, of compensation paid for. 


Number of cases. 


Fatal. 

Non-fatal. 

Total. 

Fatal cases 

Non-fatal 

cases. 

All cases. 




Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

249 

3,898 

4,147 

82,085 

66,248 

1,48,333 


19 

21 

375 

1,516 

1,891 

583 

10,751 

11,334 

3,45,995 

2,95,535 

6,41,530 


SO 

37 

200 

2,391 

2,691 

661 

13,887 

14,048 

4,25,935 

3,94,385 

8,20,321 

3 

45 

48 

460 

695 

1,155 

777 

14,397 

15,174 

5,81,400 

5,27,984 

11,09,384 

6 

36 

42 

840 

1,030 

1,875 

819 

is s6s 

18,717 

5,21,510 

5,69,741 

10,91,251 

9 

42 

51 

2,494 

1,985 

4,479 

886 

17,942 

18,829 

5,87,190 

6,70,573 

12,57,763 

2 

34 

36 

200 

2,201 

2,401 

867 

22,656 1 

23,523 

6,59,302 

7,85,750 

12,45,052 

4 

47 

51 

! 1,100 

612 ■ 

1,712 

696 

16,764 

17,460 

4,44,246 

6,20,885 

10,05,131 

3 

26 

29 

600 

625 

1,225 

600 

13,641 

14,241 

3,60,164 

4,62,093 

8,22,257 

1 

19 

20 

200 

688 . 

888 

526 

14,015 

14,541 

3,31,357 j 

4,82,477 

8,13,834 


18 

18 


115 

115 

597 

16,271 

16,868 

3,71,562 

4,96,437 

8,67,999 

1 

21 

22 

200 

648 

848 

692 

22,283 

22,975 

5,22,331 

6,38,383 

11,60,714 

4 

20 

24 

200 

•• 

551 

751 


1924*— 

Adults 
Minors 

1925- 
Adults 
Minors 

1926- 
Adults 
Minors 

1927- 
Adults 
Minors 

1928- 
Adults 
Minors 

1929- 
Adults 
Minors 

1930- 
Adults 
Minors 

1931- 
Adults 
Minors 

1932- 
Adults 
Minors 

1933- 
Adults 
Minors 

1934- 
Adults 
Minors 

1935- 
Adults 
Minors 

1936- ** 

: : Adults 

.Min ors 

' “ 7 * The figures for 
The Statistics 


1924 relate only to the six months from 1st July to 31st December, 
per 1936 were not released for publication when we went to press. 
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EFFECT ON INDUSTRY. 

A compulsory system of workmen’s compensa. 
tion enhances the cost of production hut not to 
any appreciable extent. In the case of coal 
niines, the Increase in cost has been estimated 
to be not more than annas four per ton of coal 
(Vide para 39 of the Report of the Indian Coal 
Committee, 1025). However, the owners of 
many of the smaller coal mines were compelled 
to close down their mines but this was due 
mainly to the severe depression with which the 
industry was faced. In the Punjab, the pro- 
prietors of the coal mines in the Jhelum District 
wore reported to be not satisfied with the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the miners under the Act as 
some of them had to pay as compensation on a 
single accident more than they could earn during 
a month. An unexpected increase in the number- 
ed serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
the remedy for this lies in accident insurance, 
facilities for accident insurance are now being I 


provided by a number of leading insurance 
companies in the country and the most important 
of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta and 
Madras; The Calcutta Claims Bureau which 
represents many of the leading insurance 
companies operating in India deals with a large 
number of claims and odors valuable co-opera- 
tion to the authorities in settling compensation 
elaims. In Bombay, insurance companies were 
concerned with half the number of cases that 
came up before the Commissioner. Insurance 
companies as a rule contest only cases involving 
questions of law or principle and are of benefit 
to all concerned. In these provinces insurance 
is widely resorted to by the employers especially 
in the textile industry. The Mlllowners’ Mutual 
Insurance Association, Ltd., Bombay, is an 
organisation of employers one of whose objects 
is the mutual insurance of members against 
liability to pay compensation or damages to 
workmen employed by them or their dependants 
for injuries or accidents, fatal or otherwise, 
arising out of or in the course of employment. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND TRADE UNION LAW. 



The earliest known trade unions in India were 

(1) The Bombay Millhands’ Association, a loose 
organisation formed in 1890 for the purpose of 
memorialising Government for improvements in 
factory law and which soon became moribund 
after the passing of the 1891 Act ; (2) The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans employed on 
railways, more as a friendly society than a 
combination for securing concessions ; and (3) 
The Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
in 1907. The ICamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, 
Bombay, which came into existence in 1910, was 
a body of social workers who were interested in 
questions connected with the general welfare of 
labour and was an association rather for the 
workers than of the workers. Apart from the 
cases cited, the trade union movement, as this 
is known in the West, did not begin in India 
till almost after the end of the Great War. 
Trade organisations were, however, not unknown 
and trade or craft guilds had a definite place in 
the social economy of the village communities. 
Each trade or craft was the monopoly of a 
particular caste, and the organisation that 
existed for each occupational caste was 
known as a ‘guild’. The two main 
functions of these guilds were (1) to regulate the 
relations between the members inter se ; and 

(2) to deal with questions affecting the 
relations of the caste as a whole vis-a-vis the 
community. The panchayats, as the executives 
of these guilds were called, enforced their deci- 
sions on their members by means of social 
sanctions, and their demands on the community 
by means of hartals, i.e., withholding of 
service. These guilds differed from 
modern trade unions in that they did not consist 
of wage earners, were not open to members out- 
side the particular castes concerned, and that 
they had no written rules or regulations. Their 
background was more social than industrial 
and they were a type of ‘ close trade unions.’ 
Contact with the West and the gradual industrial- 
isation of the country, however, introduced 
cleavages in the solidarity of the village com- 


munities and consequently into the homogeneity 
of the old craft guilds which began to disinte- 
grate and disappear only to emerge later in a 
form more suited to modern Industrialism. 

The decade following the end of the World 
War witnessed rapid developments in the field 
of trade unionism in India, but it must be regret- 
fully admitted that organised association of the 
workers in the country is far below the stage of 
development which it has reached in Great 
Britain and in many of the other industrialised 
countries of the world. The reason for this can 
he put in a nutshell; lack of a will to organise 
as far as the workers are concerned and organised 
opposition to association by workmen from their 
employers. Such success as the movement has 
met with is due largely to a series of entirely 
fortuitous circumstances. The origin of the 
post-war movement is clearly traceable to the 
distant lag in wages behind prices and the con- 
sequential heavy fall in real wages. Barge 
masses of ignorant and illiterate industrial 
workers were compelled, through sheer inability 
to make ends meet, to strike work. After they 
had struck work they were unable to formulate 
their demands and to offer organised resistance 
without outside assistance. Here is where the 
outsider who had no knowledge of industry got 
his chance to stop into the movement and to 
become a labour leader. Some of these labour 
leaders were men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart. But many went 
into the movement merely for the opportunities 
which it would give them for coming into the 
limelight. Whereas the former went about 
affairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latter were mere tub thumpers who liked 
hearing their own voices and who strung together 
all kinds of impossible and preposterous demands 
in the hope that by doing so they would trans- 
port Indian industrial labour at once Into an 
Arcadia. Both these types of leaders together 
with some of the more intelligent of the workers 
constituted themselves Into strike committees. 
These committees when they were first formed 
secured a considerable measure of success in so far 
as concessions in wage rates were concerned ; but, 
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whereas many of these self-appointed committees 
fell into a state of inanition on the conclusion 
of a dispute ; a good few of them, emboldened 
With the success they had met with, set them- 
selves to the task of creating permanent associa- 
tions or trade unions of the workers. These 
were the beginning of the trade union movement 
in India, and within a period of five years 
(1919 to 1923) scores of unions were formed in 
all parts of the country. As there are no official 
records to show the names of and the member- 
ships claimed by these earlier bodies, nothing 
definite can be stated with regard either to their 
number or to their total membership; but it 
can be safely asserted that the movement had 
made a fair penetration on the railways, in postal 
and telegraph departments, among seamen and 
in the textile industry in Ahmedabad City, and 
in some other centres. If an estimate may he 
attempted, it would perhaps not be incorrect 
to say that at the beginning of the year 1924 
there were about 150 unions in India with a 
total membership of about half a million 
workers. 

The pressing need for a co-ordination of the 
activities of the individual miions was recognised 
at a very early stage of the movement and both 
central and provincial federations were formed. 
A central organisation at the apex was also 
necessary because only such a body could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega- 
tions to the annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. Thus, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was formed in 1920 on a 
national basis. The Central Labour Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Trades Union Federa- 
tion were formed in 1922. The All-India 
liailwaymen’s Federation, co-ordinating all 
unions of railwaymen on an industrial basis, was 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
central federations of unions of postal and 
telegraph employees. These bodies received a 
very generous measure of recognition both from 
the Railway Board and the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs in India. In the former 
case, half-yearly conferences are held between 
the representatives of the Railway Board and the 
Railwaymen’s Federation and at these con- 
ferences all the more important questions con- 
nected with railway establishments are discussed 
and as great a measure as possible of agreed 
solutions are arrived at. 

Although there are a few unions of jute mills 
workers in Bengal and four or five unions of 
textile workers in Bombay City, the trade union 
movement has not made any appreciable pro- 
gress in the two chief centres of these two 
important industries in India. The main 
reason for this is that the leaders at the head of 
these unions hold widely diverging views 
and cannot compose their differences sufficiently 
enough to enable them to meet on a common 
platform. Another important reason, in the; 
purely personal opinion of the compiler of this 
note, is the existence, in these industries, of the 
all-powerful jobber whose interests in the labour 
which he brings to his mill would he severely 
undermined if the workers began to feel that they 
were independent of him in the matter of the 
removal and redress of their minor grievances. 
It is true that the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 


— a communist organisation formed at the 
commencement of the general strike of six 
months in the cotton mill industry in Bombay 
City in 1928 — claimed a membership of over 
50,000 at the end of that year, but this union 
lost its membership almost, entirely after the 
disastrous general strike which it conducted in 
1929. The latter strike killed the movement in 
the cotton mill industry in Bombay and although 
such of the existing unions as were left have 
been making frantic efforts to regain their hold 
on textile labour, they have entirely failed to 
do so and the present unions are carrying on a 
purely nominal existence with very small 
figures of membership. A third reason is 
organised opposition to trade unionism by 
employers and the victimisation of workmen who 
take the lead in trade union activities. 

In an earlier section it was stated that had 
employers in Indian industry had the sagacity 
and the foresight towards the end and im- 
mediately after the close of the Great War to 
have taken the trouble to adjust wage rates to 
the increases in the levels of prices and so to 
balance real wages, the history of industrial 
strife in India round about and during the third 
decade of the present century might have been 
entirely dilferent. To a limited measure, the 
history of the trade union movement in India 
too might have been somewhat different. Trade 
unionism was hound to come. The Treaty of 
Versailles in providing for the creation of an 
International Labour Organisation and the hold- 
ing of periodical international conferences had 
laid down that the delegates representing labour 
from the States Members should be chosen by 
national labour organisations. Representatives 
of Indian labour had attended the earliest of 
these conferences and had had an opportunity 
of studying the growth and the powerful position 
of workmen’s associations in the West, and on 
their return to India they had set themselves to 
the task of forming trade unions in the country. 
This was an entirely new development in the 
eyes of the Indian employer. One powerful 
group of employers who had hitherto not orga- 
nised set themselves to form an association whose 
primary object was to be to combat trade 
unionism. Every possible move to frustrate 
combination by their workmen was adopted and 
where departmental orders against taking 
interest in trade union activities were disobeyed, 
the workmen concerned were either dismissed 
or, in eases where the larger organisations had 
other branches, were transferred to one or the 
other of such branches. Victimisation of the 
trade unionist, except in the city of Ahmedabad 
where a strong union had been formed in the 
! spinning section of the cotton textile industry in 
that centre under the leadership of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi whom the Ahmedabad mlllowners could 
not possibly displease oil political grounds, was 
rampant. The trade union movement, there- 
fore, instead of getting its most important 
support from within the ranks of labour itself, 
was thrown by Indian employers into the wait- 
ing hands of the outside agitator ; and, unfortu- 
nately for Indian trade unionism, no body of 
outsiders versed in proper trade union methods 
and principles was available. Such outsiders as 
could collect some of the hot-heads among the 
workers in particular units or industries, formed 
unions in those units or industries ; but again 
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with the exception of Ahmedabad and also of 
certain sections of railways which were manned 
by a more intelligent and literate type of persons, 
these unions were hardly representative of the 
workmen in the organisations concerned owing to 
the smallness of their membership as compared 
with the total number of workers employed. 

As far as recognition by the employers was 
concerned, trade unions were faced with a three- 
edged weapon. On one side workmen taking 
interest in trade union activities were victimised ; 
on another, the majority of the employers refused 
to recognise unions whose executives were com- 
posed of outsiders ; and on the third, an amend- 
ment passed in the Indian Penal Code in 1913 
for the purpose of dealing with criminal 
conspiracies was such as to make trade unions 
doing the only kind of work for which they are 
generally formed illegal bodies in the eyes of the 
law. We have already dealt with the first 
two of these three questions. As far as the third 
is concerned, the matter was brought to a head 
by the historic Buckingham Mill case of 1920 
in which the Madras High Court granted an 
interim injunction against the strike committee 
of the Madras Labour Union forbidding them to 
induce certain workers to break their contracts 
of employment by refusing to return to work. 
This was a holt from the blue for the trade 
union movement in the country. Trade union 
leaders suddenly discovered that they were liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment for bona fide 
union activities and it was at once apparent 
that some legislation for the protection of trade 
unions was necessary. In March 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly of the Government of 
India, on the motion of Mr. N. M. Joshi, then 
General Secretary of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, passed a resolution recommending 
that Government should introduce legislation 
for the registration and protection of trade 
unions. Opposition to such a measure from 
associations of employers was, however, so great 
that it was live years before the necessary legis- 
lation could be placed on the Statute Book. The 
Indian Trade Unions Act Was passed in March 
1026 and was brought into operation with effect 
from 1st June 1927. 

THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT, 
1926. 

Apart from the necessary provisions for 
administration and penalties, the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 makes provision for three 
groups of matters : (1) conditions governing the 
registration of trade unions ; (2) the obligations 
to which a trade union is subject after registra- 
tion; and (3) the rights and privileges accorded 
to registered unions. ' Trade Union ’ has been 
defined in such a way as to cover both combina- 
tions of workers and of employers but not of 
workers and employers ; and persons under the 
age of 15 are debarred from membership of any 
registered union. 

Registration . — Any seven or more members of 
a union can apply for registration but no union 
.can he registered unless (1) its rules provide for i 
certain statutory matters which have been laid 1 
down In Section 0 ; and (2) its executive is 
constituted in accordance with the requirements 1 
of Section 22 which lays down that at least : 
fifty per cent, of the executive must consist, of 1 


members actually engaged in the unit or group 
of units whieh the union proposes to cover. The 
registration of a union may be cancelled or with- 
drawn at any time by the Registrar on the 
application of the union itself, or if the Registrar 
is satisfied that the certificate has been obtained 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union has ceased 
to exist or has wilfully and after notice contrn- 
1 vened any provision of the Act, or if It has 
' allowed any rule which is inconsistent with the 
Act to continue in force or has rescinded any 
rule which is required by the Act. Any union 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Registrar to register 
it or by the cancellation of its registration may 
prefer an appeal to a judge appointed by the 
local Government for the purpose ; and, in the 
event of the dismissal of such an appeal, the 
aggrieved party has the right of a further appeal 
to the High Court. 

Obligations Imposed on Registered Trade 
Unions . — The general funds of registered trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
those specified in Section 15 of the Act nor on 
political objects ; hut, the Act makes provision 
for the creation of a separate political fund subs- 
cription to which may be collected from such 
members as voluntarily desire to contribute to 
it. AH registered unions are required to submit 
aunually to the Registrar duly audited state- 
ments of accounts in prescribed forms together 
with changes in officers and the executive and a 
copy of the rules corrected up to date. Notices 
of all changes in the rules or of the registered 
name or the registered address of the office of 
the union, of amalgamations with other unions 
or of dissolution must, be submitted to the 
Registrar in prescribed forms within prescribed 
periods of their occurrence. Failure to carry out 
these obligations may result either in the cancel- 
lation of a union’s registration or by the imposi- 
tion of a fine. The Act further requires that the 
rules of every registered union should make 
adequate provision for the inspection of books 
of accounts and lists of members by the officers 
and members of the union, 

Rights and Privileges of Registered Trade 
Unions . — The Act confers on registered unions 
the right to corporate existence and of perpetual 
succession with power to acquire and hold both 
movable and immovable property and to enter 
into contracts. A registered trade union is 
immune from prosecution for criminal conspiracy 
in respect of an agreement, unless it is one to 
commit an offence, made between its members 
for the furtherance of a trado dispute or for 
restraint of trade and from any legal difficulties 
arising therefrom. It also enjoys immunity 
from civil suits in certain cases. As this im- 
munity is not enjoyed by unregistered trade 
unions, Air. N. M. joshi introduced a private 
Billin the Legislative Assembly in 1927 to amend 
the Indian Penal Code with the object of pro- 
tecting such unions from the law of criminal 
conspiracy. The Bill was circulated to the 
various Provincial Governments in India for 
opinion but was stoutly opposed, mainly on the 
ground that it would discourage registration. 
The Government of India concurred with this 
view and as a result of Government opposition 
'.to it, the Bill was defeated on the 8th September 
1928 on a motion for its reference to a Select 
Committee. 
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The administration of the Act is entirely 

provincial basis anrl each local Government is 
required to appoint a Registrar of Trade Unions. 
A union is to be registered in the province in 
which its head office is situated and if this is 
transferred to another province, the registration 
has to be transferred to that province. All 
provincial Governments are empowered to make 
rules for the manner in which the annual audit, 
of registered unions should be carried out, for 
prescribing the forms and the manner in which 
unions may apply for registration and in which 
registered unions should forward the required 
notices, etc., to the Registrar, and for the fees 
payable for registration and inspection of the 
register and other documents pertaining to any 
registered union. Unlike the various other 
pieces of labour legislation in India which have 
been subjected to frequent revision, there has 
been no amendment of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, except for a slight modification which was 
made in 1928 in Section 11 regarding appeals in 
order to clarify the provisions of that section, 
and the present law on the subject continues to 
remain the same as it was when the Act was I 
first passed in 1920. 

EXTENT OF REGISTRATIONS UNDER 
THE ACT. 

Trade unions were at first slow to seek regis- 
tration under the Act. There had been no 
prosecutions under the 1913 amendment of the 
Indian Penal Code for criminal conspiracy in 
the case of strikes conducted by unions since the 
Buckingham Mill case of 1920 and with the 
enjoyment of this immunity in practice, most of 
the existing unions thought that registration 
involved obligations re. maintenance of proper 
books and accounts, audit and the submission of 
notices and statements of annual accounts and 
restrictions re. the framing of rules in accordance 
with the requirements of the Act and on expen- 
diture which could be incurred which were too 


disproportionate in comparison with the rights 
and privileges which registration conferred. The 
impetus to registration however came from the 
employers who in many cases insisted on regis- 
tration prior to recognition — in many cases even 
registration did not secure recognition—, and 
the first organised move in this direction came 
from the railways and the Bombay Miilowners’ 
Association who, on the breaking out of the 
general strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 
April 1928, refused to enter into any negotia- 
tions except with the representatives of regis- 
tered unions. The Bombay Textile Labour 
Union which had been formed in 1926 by 
Messrs. N. M. .Toshi and It. It. Bakhale was among 
the first to seek registration under the new Act ; 
bub three other unions of cotton mill workers in 
Bombay City had not registered and these at 
once applied for registration as soon as the 
Bombay Millowners made registration a condi- 
tion of recognition. After this, several unions 
all over India sought registration under the Act, 
but in many eases registrations were short-lived 
because they had to be cancelled owing to failure 
to submit annual returns or for non-compliance 
with the other requirements of the Act. It is of 
interest to observe that the Ahmcdabad Textile 
Labour Union which is the biggest and best 
organised trade union in India refrained, on 
purely political grounds, from registering until 
the end of 1935 and it only did so then 
owing to tire probable decision of the Delimita- 
tion Committee to make registered textile unions 
in Ahmedabad a basic constituency for the 
return from that centre of labour representatives 
to the Bombay Legislative Assembly which 
would come into being as the result of the new 
Government of India Act of 1935. The follow- 
ing table shows the numbers of registered unions 
on all the provincial registers in British India 
at the end of eaeli financial year together with the 
membership and income of those which furnish- 
ed returns. The figures exclude cancellations 
of registration. 


Registered Trade Unions in British India . 


Number of 
registered 
trade unions. 


Unions furnishing returns. 
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Bombay is the only province in India which 
regularly collects information and statistics in 
connection with all trade unions. The following 
table shows the progress of the trade union 
movement in that province - 
Growth of Trade Unions in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Sind). 


Membership. 
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The percentage of female membership in the 
above figures is very small indeed. In 1927-28 
it was 1,166, in 1932-33 it was 5,090 and in 
1935-36 only 7,309 or 2.7 per cent, of the total 
membership in that year. Out of the 236 
registered unions on the 31st March" 1936, 69 
unions were in Bengal, 50 in the Province of 
Bombay, 32 in the Province of Madras and 30 
in the Punjab. No other province had more 
than seventeen. Ajmer-Merwara had only one 
with a membership of 269. The figures given in 
the above table for membership and income are 
theoretical because they include persons who 
have not paid their subscriptions and income 
which has not been recovered. If the member- 
ship of 268,326 in the 183 unions which furnished 
returns for the year ending 31st March 1936 is 
analysed it is found that 149,798 were employed 
on railways and that 26,511 were seamen. The 
membership in 26 registered unions of textile 
workers was only 26,709. The Province of 1 

If the figures contained in the above table for the year 1936 (1st December) are analysed by 
industries, the results are as set out below : — 

Distribution of Membership of Bombay Unions. 


38,903 

69,544 

1,93,733 

125,313 

107,189 

1,06,201 

88,119 

1,03,421 


Class of industry. 

Number of 
unions. 

Membership. 

Percentage 
to total 
membership. 

Textile 

17 

42,413 

41 .01 

Seamen 

2 

12,188 

11.79 

Railways . . .. .. .. 

9 

21,633 

20.92 

Posts and Telegraphs .. 

32 

7,050 

0.82 

Municipal .. .. 

6 

2,942 

2.84 

Miscellaneous 

48 1 

17,189 

16.02 

Total .. 

114 1 

103,421 

100.00 _ 


Of the 17 unions of textile workers with a 
membership of 42,413, five ‘ vertical ’ unions of 
cotton mill workers inAhmedabad which are 
under the control of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union claim a membership of 23,606. 
Of the remaining unions, five with a total 
membership of only 10,684 are in Bombay City. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 

In the absence of any reliable statistics and 
information on the growth and activities of trade 
unions in India outside the Province of Bombay 
it has not been possible to deal with the develop- 
ment of the movement from an all-India point 
of view. The Labour Office of the Government 
of Bombay has collected full information re all 
trade unions in the Province of Bombay once 
in every three months since the middle of 1922 
and this information has been incorported in 
Quarterly Reviews in the Labour Gazette pub- 
lished monthly by thatoifiee, but similar infor- 
mation is not available for the other provinces 
in India. Every province, however, compiles 
an annual administration report on the working 
of tlie Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, and the 
Government of India publishes a general report 
based on the information contained in the 


provincial reports. These reports are unfortu- 
nately confined only to questions In connection 
with the administration of the Aet— numbers of 
registrations and cancellations of registration 
membership of registered unions and consolidated 
statements of their accounts — and they contain 
little, if any, information about the activities 
of the unions themselves. 

We have so far dealt with the development of 
the trade union movement in India until the 
coming into operation of the Trade Unions Act. 
Up-to-date statistics based on such figures as 
are available have also been given. We shall 
now proceed to conclude this review with a rapid 
survey of the main events in the movement 
since 1927. The height of the movement, was 
reached in 1928-29 when communists sat on the 
top of the world of Indian labour. Communist 
leaders had captured almost every important 
union in India except the textile union in 
Ahmedabad and they had succeeded in securing 
a membership of over 50,000 textile workers in 
Bombay City for their Bombay Girin Kamgar 
Union. The membership figures of the 
various other uuions which they controlled 
also showed remarkable increases. Their main 
object in getting into the trade union movement, 
however, was to use it as a tool for the 
furtherance of their revolutionary principles and 
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doctrines for the overthrow of the existing 1 
Government and the uprooting of capitalism. 
The success which they had met with as the 
result of the general cotton textile strike of 1928 
in Bombay was, as subsequent events have 
proved, purely adventitious. The doctrines 
they had preached to the masses during that and 
the oil strike of the winter of that year were 
responsible for rioting in Bombay City on a 
scale previously unknown. Thirty-one of the 
ring-leaders of the movement were arrested early 
in 1929 on charges of organised conspiracy and 
were taken to Meerut for trial. This has been 
dealt with in an earlier section. Such of the 
communists as remained unarrested engineered 
the general cotton textile strike in Bombay of 
the year 1929. This lasted for more than three 
months and was called off only after the publica- 
tion of the report of a Court of Enquiry appoint- 
ed by Government and which allocated the 
whole of the blame for this unwarranted strike 
to the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. The 
publication of this report and the effects of the 
1929 strike dealt a blow to the trade union 
movement from which it has not yet recovered. 
The workers were left thoroughly disillusioned 
and they lost all faith in the bona fides even of 
genuine trade unionism. 

The communists not content with the mischief 
they had wrought in the ranks of individual 
trade unions made a successful attempt in 1929 
either to capture or to break the All-India Trade 
Union Congress. They affiliated the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union with a membership of 
54,000 and the G.I.P. Railway Workers’ Union 
with a membership of 41,000 to that body dur- 
ing the year and with the assistance of the voting 
strength which these two unions together with 
some of their other unions gave them, they 
captured both the Congress and its Executive 
Committee at the tenth session of the Congress 
which was held in Nagpur in that year. Resolu- 
tions were adopted favouring the affiliation of the 
Congress to international communist organisa- 
tions and for the boycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, the International Labour 
Conference and the Round Table Conferences 
on Indian Reforms. Moderate trade unionists 
under the leadership of Mr. N. M. Joshi thereupon 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation called the Indian Trades Union 
Federation. 

At the eleventh session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutta in July 1931, 
a further split occurred in its ranks and the 
extreme left wing under the leadership of 
Messrs. S. V. Deshpande and B. T. Randive 
broke away to form the AU-India Red Trade 
Union Congress. By this time, however, trade 
unionism in India was at a thoroughly low ebb 
and none of the three national organisations 
could by any manner or means make a claim to 
speak on behalf of Indian labour ; hut, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 
the International Labour Conference, the 
Government of India accepted the Indian Trades 
Union Federation as the body competent to 
recommend delegates for the International 
Labour Conference. 

With a view to bring about unity in the ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called the Trade 
Union Unity Committee was appointed at. a 
representative conference held in Bombay on 1 


the 10th May 1931 under the auspices of the 
AU-India Railwaymen’s Federation. This 
Committee found that three different and distinct 
sections of labour were iu existence in India — ■ 
(1) the communist group ; (2) the liberal group ; 
and (3) the rest — and that the gulf which divided 
the communists from the other sections was not 
bridgeable. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended a platform of unity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India. It was proposed to 
organise and unite all unions which accepted 
this ‘ platform of unity ’ under a new federation 
to be called the National Federation of Labour. 
At a joint meeting between the General Council 
of the Indian Trades Union Federation and the 
Provisional Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Labour held at Calcutta in April 1933, 
the two federations were amalgamated on the 
basis of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
the Trade Union Unity Conference but subject to 
certain modifications and the new amalgamation 
was named the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion. In 1935, the two sections of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress composed their differences 
and it was agreed that the parent body should 
be recoguised as the central organisation of the 
working classes in India. Iu the month of 
February of the same year an agreement was 
reached between the representatives of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a 
Joint Committee of the two organisations was 
to be formed with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of common action with the assistance of 
the affiliated unions of both. Another direction 
in which an effort towards common action on 
agreed matters was made was the agreement 
entered into between the National Federation 
of labour and the All-India Congress Socialist 
Party for joint action on specific political and 
economic issues. At the end of the year 1937, 
the National Trades Union Federation had a 
membership of 83,000 with fi2 affiliated unions 
and the All-India Trade Union Congress had a 
membership of 46,000 with 98 affiliated unions. 
It is interesting, however, to note that the labour 
unions of Ahmedabad which draw their inspira- 
tion from Mr. Gandhi have throughout remained 
aloof from both these bodies. 

At a special joint session of the AU-India 
Trade Union Congress and the National Trade 
Union Federation held at Nagpur on the 17th 
April 1938, it was decided to combine these two 
bodies into one central organisation. The 
principal terms of the agreement approved by 
the executives of both these bodies are that the 
basis of representation on the joint General 
Council of the new combined Trade Union 
Congress be fifty-fifty — 44 members from each 
group— and that the Trade Union Congress 
accept the constitution of the National Trade 
Union Federation in toto. The following were 
; appointed office bearers of the Trade Union 
: Congress for a period of one year: Dr. S. 0. 

. Banerji (Federation) President ; Mr. Aftab 
Ali (Federation), Mr. Jnrnnadas Mehta (Federa- 
r tion) and Mr. Mukundlal Sircar (T.U.C.) Vice- 
Presidents ; Mr. R. R. Bakhale (Federation) 

: Secretary; Mr. R. S. Nimbkar (T.U.C.) Treasurer; 
! Mx. : B, K, Milker ji (T.U.C.) and Mr. S. V. Parnle- 
, kar (Federation) Assistant Secretaries. The 
i official: flag of the Trade Union Congress will 
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tie the red flag with the legend of the Trade 
Union Congress thereon but without the hammer 
and sickle. The combined Trade Union Congress 
now has a total membership of about 130,000 
with 160 affiliated unions. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

The question of representation of labour in 
the central and provincial legislatures has in 
recent years assumed considerable importance 
owing to the growing interest taken by the 
general public in labour matters. Under the 
constitution established by the Government of 
India Act, 1 919, both the Governor-General and 
the Provincial Governors had powers to make a 
certain number of nominations to the Central 
Legislative Assembly and to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils. The majority of such 
nominations were to be from the ranks of Govern- 
ment officials but both the Governor-General 
and the Provincial Governors were permitted to 
exercise their option in nominating persons from 
other outside interests in order to remedy 
inequalities of representation. In pursuance of 
this power one nominated seat in the Legislative 
Assembly and one nominated seat in the Legis- 
lative Councils of Bengal and Bombay were 
reserved for representatives of labour. The 
Governors of Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam followed suit and 
nominated one member each for labour interests 
in their respective Councils. A little later, the 
labour representation in Bengal was increased 
to two and in Bombay to three seats. 

The question of the enfranchisement of labour 
under the new constitution received consi- 
derable attention from every Commission and 
Committee appointed in connection with the 
reforms-— (1) the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittees set up by the various Provincial Govern- 
ments in India in 1931 ; (2) the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Indian Bound Table Con- 
ference ; (3) the Indian Franchise Committee : 
(4) the Provincial Delimitation Committees set 
up by local Governments in India ; and (5) the 
Indian Delimitation Committee set Up in 1935 
under the chairmanship of Sir Lawrie Hammond. 
Several alternative schemes of representation 
were considered. The Boyal Commission on 
Indian Labour were of opinion that the method 
which was likely to bo most effective in securing 
the best representation of labour was that of 
election by registered trade unions. The Indian 
Franchise Committee were, however, unable to 
accept trade unions as the sole basis of represen- 
tation and they recommended representation 
through constituencies composed of registered 
trade unions and also through special labour 
constituencies composed of workers in factories 
employing a minimum of ten persons in selected 
areas and centres. On the basis of a combination 
of these two methods, the Committee recom- 
mended 38 seats for labour in the Provincial 
Legislatures— eight each for Bombay and Bengal, 
six for Madras, four each for Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam, three each for the United Provinces 
and the Punjab and two for the Central Pro- 
vinces. With regard to the representation of 
labour in the Federal Assembly, the Indian 
Franchise Committee recommended that labour 
should get the same extent of representation as 


commerce, viz., eight seats. Election should as 
far as possible be through registered trade unions 
except in the case of provinces such as Bengal 
and Assam where trade unions in the two chief 
industries of jute and tea are either too weak or 
non-existeut. In such cases the method of 
representation should be considered at the time 
of the delimitation of constituencies. These 
various proposals were accepted by the Third 
Bound Table Conference and by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Constitutional Beforms with the exception of a 
slight reshuffling of seats consequent on the 
decision for the separation of Sind and Orissa. 
These two new provinces were to get one seat 
each at the expense of Bombay and Bihar and 
Orissa and the number of seats in the Federal 
Assembly was increased from eight to ten of 
which one was to be a non-provincial seat and the 
remaining nine to be distributed among the 
provinces, Bombay and Bengal getting two each 
and one seat each going to Madras, Bihar, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
Assam. 

The Indian Delimitation Committee, whose 
report was published in February 1936, 
laid down the following requirements which a 
trade union should fulfil before it can be 
included in the electorate 

(1) It should have been in existence for two 
years and have been registered for one year 
before the date fixed for the preparation of the 
electoral roll ; 

(2) Its membership should not have fallen 
below 250 during the year preceding the prepara- 
tion of the electoral roll ; 

(3) It must have complied with any rules 
made under the Indian Trade Unions Act for the 
inspection of books by the Begistrar and for 
professional audit ; and 

(4) Its fulfilment of the preceding conditions 
should have been attested by a tribunal to be 
appointed by the Governor. 

The Committee further recommended that the 
Indian Trade Unions Act ghould bo so amended 
as to invest local Governments with the powor 
of inspecting the registers of registered trade 
unions and to make Government or professional 
audit of their accounts compulsory. As regards 
the qualifications of an elector in a labour con- 
stituency, the Committee recommended that 
(1) he must have attained the age of 21 
years ; (2) he has had a place of residence in 
the province for six months immediately preced- 
ing a date to be fixed by the local Government ; 

a n the case of a trade union constituency, he 
ngs to a registered trade union included in 
the constituency and has paid up his subscrip- 
tion for the twelve months preceding the date of 
the preparation of the electoral roll ; (4) in the 
case of a special labour constituency he has been 
in continuous employment in a factory or a 
mine for a period of not less than 180 days In 
the year preceding the date of preparation of 
the electoral roll ; and (5) he is not employed in 
a clerical, supervisory, recruiting or administra- 
tive capacity. The qualifications laid down by 
the Committee for a candidate are that ho should 
have attained the ago of 25 years, satisfied the 
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conditions laid down in the Fifth Schedule to special labour constituency. Of the six seats in 
the Government of India Act and that he should Madras, all railway unions in the presidency and 
be an elector either in the constituency for which unions of textile workers in the Madras District 
he stands or m any other labour constituency in get one seat each and the four remaining seats 
the province concerned. As far as the method of are divided between special labour constituencies 
election is concerned, the Indian Franchise of (1) textile workers in Coimbatore and Malabar, 
Committee were of opinion that where a trade (2) Madras City dock and factory labour (exclud- 
umon constituency is confined to a single area ing railways and textiles), (3) Vizagapatam dock 
voting might be direct but where it covers two and factory labour, and (4) "West Godavari, 
or more different centres election should be Kistna and Guntur factory labour. In the 
through an electoral college composed of dele- United Provinces all registered trade unions get 
gates elected in each union in the proportion of one seat and the two remaining seats are allocat- 
one for each group of 100 workers. The Indian ed to industrial factory labour in Cawnpore and 
Delimitation Committee were, however, strongly industrial labour in Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and 
in favour of direct election, whether in trade Allahabad. In the Punjab, the North Western 
union or in special labour constituencies, unless Railway Union gets one seat and the two remain- 
there were quite decisive practical difficulties ing seats have been allocated to industrial labour 
in the way but they favoured the principle of in special labour constituencies composed of 
electoral colleges in the ease of certain unions certain districts of East and North Punjab. In 
of railway workers. Bihar, registered mining unions in Dhanbad are 

allotted one seat and three go to special labour 
As far as the actual constituencies for the constituencies for (1) Jamshedpur factory labour. 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies are concerned (2) Monghyr and Jamalpur factory labour, and 
the Indian Delimitation Committee recoin- (3) Hazaribag mining labour. In the Central 
mended that out of the eight seats given to labour Provinces, trade unions in Nagpur City get one 
in Bengal, two seats should be with trade union seat and tlie remaining seat goes to a special 
constituencies for registered Unions of railway labour constituency of industrial labour employed 
and water transport workers and six for special in certain areas in the rest of the province. The 
labour constituencies as follows: Registered .one seat in Orissa is for a special constituency 
factories in Calcutta and suburbs, Howrah, for the whole province and the allocation 
Barrackpore and Hooglily (one seat each), one of the four seats in Assam are to vary at 
seat for coal mines in the Asansol sub-division successive elections between tea gardens in 
of the Burdwan District and one seat for tea different districts. As far as representation in 
garden labour in the Jalpaiguri and the Darjee- the Federal Assembly is concerned, the 
ling Districts. In the Bombay Presidency, proposals vary between the allocation of the two 
Ahmedabad textile unions and railway unions seats for the Bombay Presidency between all 
in Bombay get two seats each, the Bombay registered unions in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
textile unions and unions of seamen and dock to the Governor of the Province acting at his 
workers get one seat each and textile labour in own discretion at each successive election in 
Sholapur City gets one seat on the basis of a Assam. 

In the following table we reproduce the names of the various persons elected to the different 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies in India from different Labour Constituencies:-— 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. G . Krishnamurthi Avl. .. Railway Trade Unions. 

Mr. Gcnta Chelvapathi Chetti Garu . . . . Textile Trade Unions. 

Mr. N. G. Ramaswami Nayadu Avl. . . . . Textile Workers. 

Mr. P. It. K. Sarma Avl Madras City Dock and Factory Labour (exclud- 

ing Textile and Railway Labour). 

Mr. Subbarao Iiarunakaram Garu . . . . Vizagapatam cum East Godavari Dock and 

Factory Labour. 

Mr. V. V. Narosimham Garu West Godavari cum Kistna cum Guntur Factory 

Labour. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. D. IC. Jagtap Bombay City and Suburban Textile Unions. 

Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda Ahmedabad Textile Unions (Two seats). 

Mr. K. K.Dcsai •• Ditto. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta Railway Unions (Two seats). 

Mr, 8. It. Jhabvala Ditto. 

Mr. A. II. Mirza •• Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock Workers. 

Mr. R. A. IChedgikar . . Sholapur City Textile Labour. 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


r. J. N. Gupta Railway Trade Unions. 

r. Aftab All Water Transport Trade Unions. 

r. Suresh Chandra Banerjee Calcutta and Suburbs (Registered Factories). 

r. Niharendra Butt Mazumdar Barrack pore (Registered Factories). 

r. Sibnath Banerjoe .. .. .. .. Howrah (Registered Factories). 

r. M. A. Zaman . . .. .... ... . .. Hooghly cum Serampore (Registered Factories). 

r. B. Mukerjee .. .. .. .. . . Collieries (Coal Mines). 

r. Litta Sirdar . . . . Bengal Dooars (Western), Darjeeling Sadar, 

Bengal Dooars (Eastern) and Kurseong. 

UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

r. Raja Rani Shnstri . . . . .... Trade Union Constituency, 

r. Sura j Prasad Awasthi .. . . . . Cawnpore Industrial Factory Labour, 

r. B. K. Mukerjee .. .. .. .. Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Agra, 

Allahabad and Aligarh. 

PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

r. Lala Sita Rani Mehra . . . . . . Trade Unions, 

r. Dewan Clianian Lai East Punjab. 

r. Ahmed Baksh Elected for the North Punjab Labour Con- 

stituency died early in 1938 and tlie vacancy 
was not filled by the time we went to Press. 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Nil 

Mr. Balm Natlia Ram 
Nil 

Mr. Babu Khetra Nath Sen Gupta 

C. P. AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


. . Mining Trade Unions. 

. .' Jamshedpur Factory Labour. 

. . Monghyr cum Jamaipur Factory Labour. 
. . Hazaribag Mining Labour. 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. Bidesiiy Pan Tanty . . Doom Dooma, Tinsukia and Didrugarh. 

Mr. Bhairah Chandra Das .. .. .. Jorhat, Nazjira and East Golaghat. 

Mr. Balm Binode Kumar J. Sarwan .. . . . Tliakurhari, Biswanath and Paneri. 

Mr. Babu Parmesvar Parida Aliir . . . . Silchar Srimangal and Longai Valley. 

ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. Babu Pyari Sankara Roy .. .. .. Orissa Labour Constituency. 

SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. N. A. Bechar * . . . . . . . . Sind labour Constituency. 


THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 

The proposals of tho Indian Delimitation Com- 
mittee with regard to the formation of certain 
constituencies for the return of representatives 
of labour to the Federal Assembly and to the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies on the basis 
of registered trade unions are bound to have 
some effect both on the formation of hew unions 1 
and of the registration of such of those as have 
not yet registered under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act. It is also probable that registered unions 
will make better endeavours than they have 
hitherto done in maintaining proper books of 
accounts and registers of members in view of 
their compulsory examination by officials of 
Government for the purposes of preparing! 
electoral rolls. At. the same time, however, the 
imposition of these further restrictions on the 
conduct of tlie affairs of registered trade unions 
might very well tend to dissuade several interest- 
ed outsiders from continuing at the helm of 
affairs of their respective unions ; and it is quite! 


possible that in the absence of such leadership 
many unions will tend to disintegrate and dis- 
appear. As far as the workmen in Indian indus- 
tries are concerned, trade unionism has uot 
taken on anywhere near to the extent which it 
has with workmen in the West ; and, as has 
already been stated above, the will to organise 
is, unfortunately lacking. Things might have 
been different had the labour franchise been 
limited entirely to registered trade unions but in 
most provinces outside the Province of Bombay 
the majority of the constituencies are special 
labour constituencies with which trade unions 
are in no way concerned. It is also very doubt- 
ful whether an Indian industrial worker will 
part with a monthly quota of his already meagre 
income for union subscriptions merely for the 
right of a vote. The experience of the last 
fifteen years shows that most of the unions which 
became defunct went to the wall owing mainly 
to the fact that their officials were hot able 
to collect the necessary subscriptions from the 
members for the reason that the Indian workman 
will not part with money for a purely problc- 
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maf ic advantage. He wants a return for his I 
outlay in the form of an increase in his wages 
and if he does not get this within a reasonable 
period he pays no union subscriptions. The 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Union is, happily, 
in a somewhat different position because In 
addition to its having an excellent, conciliation 
and arbitration machinery for the redress of 
minor grievances and the discussion of major 
issues, it provides a host of welfare schemes' in 
the form of hospitals and dispensaries, educa- 
tion and facilities for recreation, co-operative 
stores and cheap grain shops, etc., and Its .mem- 
bers get more than value for their money. In 
addition, the union Is under the control of 
extremely disinterested, able and zealous 
officials who have made the union their life-work. 
The office of the union with its hundred or more 
clerks is a beehive of industry. 


run on the model of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union. The vast majority of those 
which have been kept alive through the zeal of 
interested outsiders are -hollow structures with 
no funds and bolstered figures of membership — 
bolstered in order to convince the employers 
concerned re. their bona fades for recognition. 
No trade union movement can stand on founda- 
tions such as these. It is possible, however, 
that with the spread of education and literacy, 
Indian industries will attract a more educated 
type of workman who will be able to persuade 
his fellows of the advantages of organised com- 
bination and that a healthier movement built on 
more solid foundations will take the place of 
the hollow structure which exists to-day. Whilst 
there are no indications for optimism there is, 
at the same time, no cause for pessimism 
in the matter but the hopes of all persons 
interested in the welfare of the labour movement 
in India are, as far as trade unionism is con- 
cerned, iu the laps of the gods. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND TRADE DISPUTES 
LEGISLATION. 


In the first part of this note, on “ Labour In I 
India” in which we have given a complete I 
survey of the growth of the labour problem in 
this country from its first beginnings in the 
seventies of the last century up to the present 
day we have dealt at some length With all the 
more important industrial disputes, and we have 
also given the findings and the recommendations 
of the various committees and departmental 
enquiries instituted in connection with them. 
We have also given statistics of industrial dis- 
putes in India during certain periods of intense 
industrial strife and wo have traced the growth 
of conciliation and arbitration machinery cul- 
minating in the passing, by the Government of 
Bombay, of the Bombay Trade Disputes Con- 
ciliation Act of 1934. In view of this, there is 
very little left to be said in this particular sec- 
tion and our remarks will therefore be confined 
to a brief description of the Indian Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1929 and to the all-India statistics 
of industrial disputes during the last sixteen 


THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1929. 

The Trades Disputes Act. was first passed in 
1929. Its life was limited to five years but as a 
result of the recommendation made by the 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour in the 
matter an amending Act was passed in 1934 
by virtue of which it was placed permanently 
on the Statute Book. In an earlier section of., 
this note we referred to the prosecution launched, 
by the Government of Bombay under Sections 
lb and 17 of the Trade Disputes Act against 
(sight leaders of the Textile Strike of 1934 on t’-~ 
grounds (1) that some of the demands made 
formulated by tins strikers were not in furtherance 
of a trade dispute; and (2) that the strike, 
was designed to iutliet severe, general and 
prolonged hardship on the community and 
thereby to compel the Government to take 
or abstain from taking some particular course of 
action. The accused were charged with the 


eo of inciting others to take part in an. illega 
:e. The Chief Presidency Magistrate held 
the strike was not illegal and acquitted 
accused. The Government of Bombay 
preferred an appeal in the High Court but lost the 
appeal too. The Government of India therefore 
passed a further Amending Act iu March 193S 
by virtue of which the words “ general and 
prolonged” were, omitted from clause (A) 
of suit-section (1) of section 10 of t.lie Act. 
Advantage was taken at the same time to 
provide for the appointment of Conciliation 
officers and to amend the Act in a few other 
minor particulars. The main provisions of the 
Act as it now stands are as follows : — 

Witli the exception of sections 1 and 2 which 
deal with short title, extent, duration, etc., and 
interpretations, and section 19 which deals with 
rule-making powers, the main body of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929, falls into three parts. The 
first. provides for the appointment of Courts of 
Enquiry and Boards of Conciliation (sections 3 
to 14) ; the second contains special provisions 
with regard to strikes in public utility services 
(section 15) ; and the third deals with illegal 
strikes and lockouts (sections 16 to 18). The 
first part of the Act relating to the establishment 
of tribunals for the investigation and settlement 
of trade disputes was based generally on the 
British Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its 
detailed provisions were adopted for the most 
part from clauses in that Act. The main differ- 
eneo is that whereas the British Act sets up a 
standing and permanent Industrial Court, the 
Conciliation Boards which the Indian Act makes 
provision for are intended to be appointed 
ad hoc like the Courts of Enquiry, in order to 
deal with particular disputes. 

The Governor- General in Council, in the case 
of railways or concerns under the control of the 
Government of India ; and the local Govern- 
ment, in the case of all other concerns or groups 
of concerns, have power to refer any matters 
.appearing to be connected with or relevant to 
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any trade dispute which exists or is apprehended 
between an employer and his workmen to a 
Court -of Inquiry for report; or to refer the whole 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation for promoting 
a settlement thereof. Where no reference is 
made by either party or where a reference is 
made to Government by only one party, the 
■appointment or otherwise of a Court or a Board 
is entirely at the discretion of Government ; bnt 
where both tho parties to a dispute apply either I 
conjointly or separately for the reference of the 
dispute to a Court or a Board it is obligatory 
on Government to proceed to appoint a Court 
or a Board, as the case may be, provided that 
Government are satisfied that the persons apply- 
ing represent the majority of each party. The 
objects of Courts of Inquiry which may be 
composed of an independent chairman and other 
independent, persons or only one independent 
person would be to investigate and report 
on such questions connected with the disjmte 
as might be referred to them. The settle- 
ment f of the dispute would depend on the 
force of public opinion on the Court's findings. 
The objects of Boards of Conciliation which 
may consist of one independent person or one 
independent chairman and two or four other 
members comprised of equal numbers of persons 
representing the interests of both the parties to 
a dispute and to be nominated by the parties i 
concerned would be to secure a settlement of the 
dispute. Provisions are contained in the Act to ! 
enable both Courts and Boards to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents. Neither party is under any obliga- 
tion to aceept the findings of a Court or the 
advice of a Board ; but in practice both parties 
would be expected to do so. 

The second part of the Act which covers I 
public utility services makes it a penal oifence 
i'or persons employed in such services to go on 
strike without giving fourteen days’ notice in 
writing to the employer of their intention to do ! 
so. Penalties are also provided for persons 
abetting such an offence. This provision is 
based on the principle that persons whose work 
is vital to the welfare of the community generally j 
should not be entitled to enter into a strike 
before sufficient time has been given to examine 
the merits of their grievances and to explore the | 
possibilities of arriving at a settlement. Pro- 
visions of a somewhat similar type are also to 
be found in the Indian Post Offices Act and in 
a number of Municipal Acts in India ; and the 
principle is one which has been widely accepted 
in other countries. Among “ public utility 
services ” have been included railways, postal, 
telegraph or telephone services ; undertakings 
supplying light or water to the public ; and any 
system of public conservancy or sanitation. 

Clauses 16 to 18 of the Act relating to illegal 
strikes and lookouts closely follow the provisions 
of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, but these 
provisions arc only applicable in the case of those 
strikes and lockouts which satisfy both of two 
conditions : in the first place, the strike or lock- 
out must have objects other than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the indus- 
try to which the strikers or employers belong ; 
and, in the second place, the strike or lockout 
must be designed or calculated to inflict severe! 


hardship upon the community and thereby 
to compel Government to take or abstain from 
taking any particular line of action. Persons 
furthering illegal strikes or lockouts are liable 
to punishment while those refusing to take part 
in them are protected from trade union disa- 
bilities to which they might otherwise be 
subjected. 

As has already been stated at the beginning 
of this section, events leading up to the passing 
of the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act 
in 1984 and the appointment of the Commissioner 
of Labour in the Bombay Presidency as the ex- 
officio Chief Conciliator have already been dealt 
with in the general survey. The scope of that 
Act has also been surveyed and statistics as to 
its working up to 31st March 1937 have been 
given. Reference has also been made elsewhere 
to the excellent private conciliation and 
arbitration machinery which exists in the textile 
industry in Ahmedabad for the examination and 
settlement of all industrial disputes. It will be 
seen, therefore, that as in almost all tho advanc- 
ed industrial countries of the world, conciliation 
in Tudia too has come to be regarded as a matter 
of first rate importance in the settlement of 
industrial disputes. The appointment of Labour 
Officers by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
and by the Government of Bombay have been 
followed by the creation of similar posts in 
Bengal, the United Provinces and in Bihar and 
it is expected that all Provinces will make 
■irailar appointments in the near future. 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES. 

Statistics of industrial disputes in India have 
only been collected since 1921. The following 
table sets out the number of disputes in each 
year since 1921, the number of persons affected 
by these disputes and tho total time lost in 
man-days. 


Industrial Disputes in India, 1921-30. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


Reference lias already been made in tlio pre- 
liminary sections of this note to the creation, by 
the Treaty of Versailles, of an International 
Labour Organisation and to the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Since the holding 
of the first session of the Conference in Washing- 
ton in lb 19, twenty -three further sessions have 
been held till the end of the year 1937 and a total 
of sixty-two Conventions have been adopted. 
We give below, in serial order, the year and the 
place at which each of the twenty-three sessions 
of the Conference were held, the composition of 
the delegation from India, and the titles of the 
different Conventions which wore adopted at 
each session. In the notes on the composition 
of the delegation Government Delegates are 
represented' by the capital letter “G”, 
Employers’ Delegates by the letter “ E ” anil 
Workers’ Delegates by the letter “ W ”. The 
names of the technical advisers to the Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers’ Delegates have 
been omitted in all cases. Symbols (full mean- 
ings and explanations of which are given at tin 
end of this section) are placed beside the title* 
of the Conventions with regard to which action 
has already been taken by the Government of 
India. In all eases where no symbols appear ! 
alongside the titles, no action has been taken. 

1st Session (Washington, 1919): Indiai 
Delegation. — Government. — Sir Atul Chatterjei 
and Sir Louis Kershaw ; Employers — Si / 
Alexander Murray ; Workeis — Mr. N. M. .Toshi 
Conventions. 

1. Hours of Work (Industry) — (AB) 

2. Unemployment — (AC) 

3. Childbirth. 

4. Night Work (Women)— (AB) 


| 16. Medical Examination of Young Persons 

(Sea)— (AB). 

if,7i Session (Geneva, 1022) : G — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Basil and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir Alfred 
Bickford ; W — Mr. N. M. .loshi ; Secretary — 
Mr. C. II. Silver. 

! m Session. (Geneva. 1923) : G— Sir Dadiba 
M. Dalai and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E— Sir Joseph 
Kay ; W— Mr. IC. C. Boy Chowdhury. 

Sth Session (Geneva, 1924): G— Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E— Sir 
j Alexander Murray ; W — Mr. Joseph Baptists.. 

7th Session (Geneva, 1925) : <3— Sir Atul 

! Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw : E — Sir 
Thomas Smith : W— Mr. N. M. Josh! ; Secretary 
— Mr. II. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

17. Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents). 

18. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Disease) — (AC). 

19. Equality of Treatment (Accident Com- 
peusation) — (AB). 

20. Night Work (Bakeries). 

Sth Session (Geneva, 1926) : G— Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw; E — Sir 
Arthur Ernom ; W — Mr. La j pat Rai ; Secretary 
—Mr. It. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

21. Inspection of Emigrants — (AC). 

9th Session (Geneva, 1.926): G~Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E— Sir 
Arthur Froom : W — Mr. M. Baud ; Secretary— 
Mr. It. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 


5. Minimum Age (Industry) — (D). 

6. Night Work (Young Persons) — (AB) 
White Phosphorus — (D). 

2nd Session ( Geneva, 1920); G — Sir Louis 
Kershaw and C!apt. D. F. Vines ; Seamen’s 
Delegate — Mr. A. M. Mazarello. 

Conventions. 

7. Minimum Age (Sea)— (E). 

8. Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) 
-(E) 

9. Placing of Seamen. 

3 nl Session. (Geneva, 1921): G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr. I. N, Gupta ; E — Sir Nowroji 
Saklatvala ; W — -Mr. N. M. Joslii ; Secretary — 
Mr. A. G. Clow. 

Conventions. 

10. Minimum Age (Agriculture). 

11 . Eight of Association (Agriculture) — (AC). 

12. Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture). 

13. White Lead (Painting). 

14. Weekly Best (Industry)— (AB). . 

1 5. Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) — 
(AB). 


22. Seamen’s Articles of Agreement— -(AB), 

23. Repatriation of Seamen. 

lOtA Session (Geneva, 1927) : G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, Sir Louis Kershaw and .Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpe (Substitute) ; IS— Mr. G. D. Birin. 
W— Mr. V. V. Giri ; Secretary— Mr. S. Lull. | 
Conventions. §|, 

24. Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc.), M 

25. Sickness Insurance (Agriculture). fig 

11 th Session (Geneva, 1928): G — Sir 
Chatterjee and Dr. 11. P. Paranjpe and MeSP 
C. Walton (Substitute); E— Mr. Narot.i§§ 

Morarjee ; W — Mr. Diwan Chaiuan Lall ; Seqp 
tary — Dr. R. C. Rnwllcy. 

Conventions. 

26. Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery. 

12 th Session (Geneva, 1929) : G — Sir A 

Chatterjee and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe, and Mr,| 

G. Clow (Substitute) ; B— Mr. Kasturbhai if 
bhai ; W— Mr. N. Jr. Joslii ; Secretary— MrJ 
Dibdin. 

Conventions. 

27. Marking of Weight (Packages Tr 
ported by Vessels) — (AB). 

3. Protection against Accidents (Do eke 
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ISth Session (Genova, 1930) : G — -Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Geoffrey Corbett, and Mr. C. 
W. A. Turner (Substitute) ; E— Mr. JadunaMi 
Roy; W— -Mr. M. Baud ; Secretary— Mr. C. 
W. A. Turner. 

14ift Session (Geneva, 1030): G— Sir Atul 
Chatterjoe and Dr. It. P. Paranjpe and Mr. A. 
Rati it (Substitute) ; E— Mr. A. L. Ojha ; W— 
Mr. S. C. Joshi ; Secretary — Mr. G. Graham 
Dixon. 

Conventions. 

29. Forced Labour. 

30. Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices) 
15t/t Session (Geneva. 1931): G— Sir Atul 

Chatterjoe and Mr. A. G. Clow; E — Mr. Wal- 
citand Hirachand ; W— Mr. It. It. Bakhale ; 
Secretary — Mr. N. A. Mohrban. 

Conventions. 

31. Hours of Work (Coal mines). 

16t A Session (Geneva, 1932) : G— Sir Bhu- 
peiulra Nat.li Mitra and Sir Atul Chatterjoe ; 15 
—Mr. Shannnikham Clietti ; W — Mr. Diwan 
Chaman Lull ; Secretary — Mr. K. It. Mcnon. 
Conventions. 

32. Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) 
(Revised. 1932)— (D) 

33. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employ- 
ment). 

17lft Session (Geneva, 1933) : G— Sir At.nl 
Chatterjei! and Mr. .T. F. Gcnnings ; 15 — Si 
Phiroze C. Setlma ; W — Mr. Aftab Ali ; Secre 
tary — Mr. K. It. Menon. 

Conventions. 

31. Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 

35. Old-Age Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

36. Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture). 

37. Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

38. Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture). 

30, Survivors" Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

40. Survivors* Insurance (Agriculture). 

18th Session (Geneva, 1934) : G — SirBhupen- 

dra Nath Mitra and Mr. A. G. Clow ; E — Se'tli 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai ; W — Mr. Jamnadas M. 
Mehta ; Secretary — Mr. A. Dibdin. 

Conventions. 

41. Night Work (Women) (Revised)— (AD). 

42. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) (Revised). 

43. Sheet-Glass Works. 

44. Unemployment Provision. 


l'Otft Session (Geneva, 19: 
dra Natli Mitra and Sir 
Mr. H. A. Lalijee ; W— M; 
Mudaliar ; Secretary — Mr. 
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„. Underground Work (Women).— (E). 

46. Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised). 

47. Forty-Hour Week. 

43. Maintenance of Migrants, Pension rights. 

49. Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass- 
Bottle Works). 

20/ft Session (Geneva, 1930) : G — Sir P.hupen- 
dra Nath Mitra and Mr. S. N. Roy ; E— Sir H. 
M. Mehta ; W- Rao Sahib R. W. Fuluy ; Secre- 
tary— Mr. S. R. /.a man. 

Conventions. 

50. Recruiting of Indigenous Workers. 

51. Reduction of Hours of Work (Public 
Works). 

52. Holidays with Pay. 

21st. Session (Geneva, 1936): G— Sir Firor. 
Khan Noon and Mr. A. Dibdin ; E-Mr. M. A. 
Master ; W— Mr. Aftab Ali; Secretary— Mr, A. 
F. Motley. 

Conventions. 

53. Officers’ Competency Certificates. 

54. Holidays with Pay (Sea). 

55. Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured 
Seamen). 

56. Sickness Insurance (Sea). 

57. Hours of Work and Manning (Sea). 

22nd Session (Genova, 1930): Same Delega- 
tion as at the 21sf Session. 

Conventions. 

5S. Minimum Age (Sea), 

23 rd Session (Geneva 1937) G. — Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyce ; E— Sir 
Hormusjce P. Mody ; W — Mr. S. G. Sen ; 
Secretary- — Mr. S. R. 55a man. 

Conventions. 

59. Minimum Age (Industry) (Revised). 

60. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employ- 
ment) (Revised). 

61. Reduction of Hours of work (Textiles). 
02. Safety Provisions (Building). 

A = Unconditional ratification. 

B =■ Legislative or other measures passed 
since the adoption of the Convention. 
C ~ Legislative or other measures anterior 
to the adoption of the Convention by 
tlie Conference. 

D — Legislation passed. 

E =* Legislation in progress or in prepara- 
tion. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTIONS. 


The central co-ordinating authority in India I 
for questions connected with labour in 
most industries is the Department of 
Labour of the Government of India with a ! 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
holding the portfolio. Questions connected with 
the labour employed in docks and the mercantile 
marine are dealt with by tlie Department of 
Commerce. All railway workshops and running 
sheds employing twenty or more persons are 
factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 


the central executive authority for which is the 
Department of Labour; but, apart from 
the control which this Department and the 
Provincial Governments exercise over railway 
workshops and running sheds, all classes of 
railway labour are under the control of the Rail- 
way Board which is itself under the control of 
the Department of Communications. Under the 
Devolution Rules made under the Government 
of India Act, 1919,“ Regulation of Mines ’ and 
‘Inter-Provincial Migration’ were central subjects 
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wnereas industrial matters included under the 
head ‘ factories * and ‘ welfare of labour ’ fell 
within the scope of the provincial legislatures 
and although the Government of India has 
passed central legislation in connection with 
most questions affecting the welfare of labour — 
in order to secure uniformity of treatment in all 
provinces — the administration of the various 
Acts connected with factories, workmen’s com- 
pensation, trade unions, payment of wages, the 
pledging of child labour, etc., falls on the local 
Governments who have to bear the entire cost 
of administration as it is not permissible under 
the constitution, for the central Government to 
incur any expenditure from central revenues on 
the administration of provincial subjects. This 
constitutional position is perhaps, to some 
extent, responsible for the opposition shown by 
some of the local Governments to labour measures 
on which their views have been invited by the 
Government of India during recent years. The 
Governor-General in Council exercises control 
over the administration of the Acts passed by 
the central legislature in two ways : in the first 
place lie Is vested by Statute with the general 
power of superintendence, direction and control : 
and, secondly these Acts in most cases reserve 
certain power to him to make the powers con- 
ferred on Local Governments subject to his 
control. The general principle observed by the 
Government of India, however, has. been to 
grant to the provinces as free a hand as possible 
in tile administration, of the various all-India 
Acts. The central Government in the Depart- 
ment of Labour however maintains control 
in connection with the Indian Mines Act. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
recommended that the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
subject should receive adequate consideration; 
and that, if federal legislation were not prac- 
ticable, efforts should be directed tosecuring that, 
as early as possible, the whole of India should 
participate in malting progress in labour matters. 
For Indian States in which there was appreci- 
able industrial development, the Commission 
thought that the Industrial Council which they 
recommended should be set up would offer a 
suitable channel for co-operation. The whole 
question was discussed threadbare at tlie various 
Round Table Conferences which were held in 
London in connexion with the new reforms ; 
and Mr. H. M. Joshi who represented the 
interests of Indian Labour at these conferences 
pressed that as far as possible labour legislation 
should bo a federal subject. Owing largely to 
Mr. .Toshi’s efforts, the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee decided for concurrent legislation. The 1 
Government of India Act, 1935, lays down that 
the following subjects may be legislated for 
concurrently both by the Federal Legislature and 
by the Provincial Legislatures : — 

(1) Factories ; regulation of the working of 
mines, but not including mineral development ; 

(2) Welfare of labour ; provident funds ; 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion ; 

(3) Trade Unions; industrial and labour 
disputes. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

Reference lias already been made to the 
establishment by the Government of India of a 
special Labour Bureau in 1920 and to the aboli- 
tion of this office in 1923 in pursuance of a 
recommendation made in the matter by the I 

Indian Retrenchment Committee. The Depart- 
ment of Labour has, however, endeavoured 
to carry on as much as possible of tire work of • 
that Bureau hut owing to its limitations in staff 
and personnel it is not in a position to initiate 
and conduct all-India enquiries into wages and 
conditions of employment in Indian industries. 

The present executive staff of the Department q 

of Labour is as follows : — ji 

Member-in-charge : The Honourable Sir I 

Muhammad Zafiujij.au Khan. Kt., Bau-at- 
Law. (This member also holds the Commerce ilj 

Portfolio.) S3 

Secretary : The Honourable Mr. A. G. Il 

Clow, C.S.T., C.I.E., I.C.S. j 

Deputy Secretary : N. Mahadeya Av yaii, ill 

I.C.S. I 

Under Secretary : G. M. KsR, I.C.S. 1 

BENGAL, I 

The Government of Bengal appointed a § 

Labour Intelligence Officer in the year 1020. 1 

Labour laws generally were administered in the | 

Commerce Department, but the Revenue 
Department continued the administration of 
the Assam Labour Immigration Act. The 
Labour Intelligence Officer was to keep a record 
of industrial disputes in tlie Presidency as well 
as of labour organisations, From time to time 
as circumstances required it was intended that 
he should conduct special enquiries but owing 
to financial stringency, Government could not , 
provide him with adequate staff for the purpose. 

The Intelligence Officer was also the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Commerce Department and after the coming 
into effect of the Trade Unions Act, 1920, he 
was also appointed Registrar of Trade Unions. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
recommended that. Bengal should have a pro- 
perly staffed Labour Office on the same lines 
and with at least the same staff as the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay; but 
owing to financial stringency, it has not been 
possible to give effect to this recommendation. 

The designation of Labour Intelligence Officer 
has since been changed to Labour Commissioner. 

The Commissioner of Labour who is also the 
Registrar of Trade Unions, and tlie Deputy 
Secretary, Department of Commerce and Labour, 
has to mediate in trade disputes, make direct 
approach in difficult cases, counteract after 
effects of strikes, carry out general welfare 
work, collect labour statistics and tour the 
industrial areas with a view to the growth of 
.healthy trade unionism and betterment of the 
condition of labour. 

I It was decided to strengthen the Labour 
! Commissioner’s Office staff by the addition of one 
post of Asst. Labour Commissioner and two 
posts of Labour Officers and necessary clerical 
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and menial staff. The Assistant Labour Com- 
missioner has already beeii appointed. The 
two Labour Officers are in course of selection. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act is adminis- 
tered by tho Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation who is also the authority under 
the Payment of Wages Act, 1030. The Indian 
Mines and the Trade Disputes Acts and the 
Bengal Workmen's Protection Act, 1031, are 
administered by the Commerce Department 
which since the 1st April 1037 luts been renamed 
the Commerce and Labour Department. 

Labour Commission er ami Registrar of Trade 
Unions: A. Htmmjs, T.C.S. 

Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation 
Act and Author itg under the Paimicnt of Wages 
Act: K. G. MnisnED, I.C.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factories : ,T. B. MoBripr, 
A.M.I. (AIeph.) E.; 

MADRAS. 

The Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner in the year 1020 primarily 
to organise and control the operations for the 
betterment of tho condition of the Depressed 
classes in the Atadras Presidency, especially in 
regard to provision of water supply, assignment 
of lands, acquisition of house sites, education 
through special schools and grant of assistance 
in the form of Scholarships and boarding grants. 
The administration of Criminal Tribes Settle- 
ments was also placed under him. He was also 
to watch and study at a ll times the conditions of 
labour, particularly industrial labour, throughout 
the Presidency and to keep Government informed 
by periodical reports of its movements and 
tendencies and of the' existence of any disputes 
between employers and employed. The settle- 
ment of labour disputes and prevention of strikes 
was mentioned as part of his work, but actually 
he has interfered very little and at present 
obtains tho orders of Government before inter- 
vening. He is consulted by both labour organisa- 
tions and employers in regard to Trade Union 
Law, the Factories Act, the Payment of Wages 
Act, and the Madras Maternity Belief Act. He 
is appointed Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation and j 
Registrar of Trade Unions, and is also responsible 
for the administration of the Payment of Wages 
Act and the Madras Alaternity Belief Act. 
For the administration of the factories Act lie 
inis a Technical Personal Assistant at head- 
quarters who is also in charge of the Madras 
Factories Circle. The Labour Commissioner 
in Madras has no special statistical office to deal 
with Labour statistics and no reports have been 
published of any special enquiries into questions 
connected with industrial labour in the Presi- 
dency. The conduct of the Quinquennial 
Census into Agricultural wages has been placed 
in liis hands, and with the introduction of the 
Payment of Wages Act, a beginning has been 
made for a more accurate collection of industrial 
wages statistics for inclusion iu tho Factories 
Act Administration Report. 

Commissioner of Labour: D, AT. Str&thie, I 
I.C.S. (This officer is also Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation : Registrar 
of Trade Unions, Chief Inspector of Factories 
and the authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act.) 


BOMBAY, 

Of all the Provincial Governments in India, 
the Government of Bombay have always main- 
tained a progressive lead in their zealous and 
earnest solicitude for the welfare and well-being 
of the industrial labour employed in the pro- 
vince ; and the real pioneer work in the field of 
labour information and statistics in India during 
the last seventeen years has been done by tlie 
BOMBAY LABOUR OFFICE which was estab- 
lished in 1921 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay. In the Government resolution an- 
nouncing the establishment of this office the 
following were declared to be its functions :■ — 

“ (1) Labour Statistics and Intelligence . — 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, strikes and lockouts, arid similar 
matters ; 

“ (2) Industrial Disputes. — As experience and 
knowledge are gained and the activities of the 
Labour Office develop it will promote the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes when these arise ; 
and 

“ (3) Legislation and other matters relating to 
Labour. — The Labour Office will advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards necessary 
now legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws.” 

When the Labour Office was first started it 
was placed in charge of a Director of Labour. 
The post of the Director of Labour, was, however, 
abolished in 1920 and the Labour Office was 
placed under the charge of the Director ol' 
Information whoso designation was changed to 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence. 
With a view to implementing the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
in the matter, tho Government of Bombay in 
May 1933 again changed the designation of the 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence 
to “ Commissioner of Labour ami Director of 
Information.” With this change in designation 
the administrative control of the Factory and 
Boiler Departments was transferred from the 
Collector of Bombay to the Commissioner of 
Labour ami tho Commissioner of Labour was 
also appointed ex-officio Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation and Registrar of 
Trade Unions. Under the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Act, 1934, the Commissioner of Labour 
has also been appointed ex-officio Chief Conci- 
liator. In addition to tlio Commissioner there 
are four gazetted officers attached to the Labour 
Office. Three Of these are Assistant Commis- 
sioners of Labour at headquarters in Bombay 
and the fourth who is called the Labour Officer 
at Alimedabad is stationed at that centre. There 
are also three full time lady Investigators but 
these are not gazetted appointments. The 
office staff contains two Statistical Superinten- 
dents, three senior clerks, twelve junior clerks ; 
two stenographers, one typist, one cashier, one 
despatcher and one daftari. The activities of 
the office comprise (1) prices and cost of living, 
(2) wages and hours of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
communities, (5) unemployment, (fi) industrial 
disputes, (7) trade unions, (S) other iiidiisfcrialarid 
labour intelligence, (9) international labour 
intelligence, (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Labour (Jazelle and (12) library. 
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Tlie Labour Gazette has been published, monthly 1 
since September 1921. It is intended to supply 
complete and up-to-date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existingin the Bombay Presidency, and to supply 
to local readers the greatest possible amount of 
information regarding labour conditions in the 
outside world. The Labour Gazette circulates to 
many different countries and is perhaps the only 
publication of its kind in India from which 
foreigners interested in labour and economic 
conditions in India can obtain accurate and 
up-to-date information. It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in India. 

In the Labour Gazette statistics are 
regularly published for working class cost 
of living index numbers for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sliolapur, wholesale prices 
index numbers for Bombay and Karachi, 
retail food prices for five important 
centres in the Province of Bombay, for 
industrial disputes and for workmen’s 
compensation, prosecutions under the Indian 
P aotorics Act, and the employment 
situation. Quarterly information is collected 
with regard to all known trade unions in 
the Bombay Presidency and full information is 
published in the Labour Gazette every three 
months. 

A substantial grant is allowed by the Local 
Government to the Labour Office for the pur- 
chase of books and the Labour Office has ac- 
cumulated a very useful and fully catalogued 
library on labour, industrial and economic 
matters. The Labour Office library is open to 
research workers in Bombay. In addition to 
books, the library contains bound copies of all 
the more important periodicals received from 
Labour Ministries, and International and re- 
search organisations in various parts of the 
world. 

The present staff of the Department is as 
follows : — 

•Minister-in-C'harge of Labour : The Hon’ble ; 
The Prime Minister Mr. B. G, KiiEit. j 

Parliamentary Secretary for Labour : GtJX7.A-j 
IUIiAXi Nanjja, M.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 

Commissioner of Labour and Director of Infor- 
mation, Commissioner of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Registrar of Trade Unions. — J. P. 
Ghnnings, C.B.E., Bar-at-Law, J.P. 

Labour Officer: A. Peybe, J.P, 

Assistant Commissioners of Labour. — S. It. 
Deahpande, M.B.E., B. Litt. (Oxon.), N. A. 
Mehrban, B.A., F.S.S. and S. V. 

Joshi, B.A. (Cantab.). Mr. Joshi is also 
Assistant to the Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency. 

Labour Officer at Ahmedabad. — A. S. Iyengar, 
B.A. 


PUNJAB. 

In the Punjab, the Director of Industries 
ordinarily looks after all necessary matters in 
connexion with Labour. He is also the Regis- 
trar of Trade Unions. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act is administered by the Senior Sub- 
Judges at Lahore, Ferozepur, Amritsar, Lyallpur, 
Ambala, Multan, Rawalpindi and Sargodha 
and by the Deputy Commissioners in the other 
Districts. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Trade 
Unions . — Rai bahadtje Lapa Ram Lap, 
M.B.E. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry 
is the administrative authority which deals with 
j all labour questions. The Director of Industries 
j is in immediate charge of all matters relating to 
labour. He is also Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies and Registrar of Trade Unions. 
The Factory Office is also under his general 
Supervision. There is no special Labour Office 
or Labour Officer in the Central Provinces but 
the factory staff is utilised for collecting bucIi 
information on labour questions as may 'be re- 
quired from time to time. A Board of Industries 
consisting of representatives of the employers 
and the employed has been in existence since 
the year 1914 and all matters affecting the 
interests of labour are considered by this Board 
but the Board acts purely in an advisory 
oapacity. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Trade 
Unions: C. C. Desai, I.O.S. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

In the United Provinces almost all depart- 
ments of the local Government dealt with various 
phases of questions connected with labour up to 
the end of 1934. Labour as such was with the 
Home Member, electricity was with the Finance 
Member, the factory inspection staff was under 
the control of the Director of Industries, boiler 
inspection was under the control of the Public 
Works Department. The Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies was appointed ex-officio 
Registrar of Trade Unions. In 1935, however 
a more unifying policy was adopted and the 
Director of Industries was appointed Director of 
statistics and ex-officio Commissioner of Labour 
or the general administration of all questions 
■onnected with labour. The assumption of office 
1,'iy the Congress in this Province on July 19th 
1937 was heralded with serious labour troubles 
"n Cawnpore. The Hon’ble the Prime Minister 
Announced his intention to appoint a special 
officer to deal with labour disputes as they 
urosfc from day to day and to bring forward 
legislation on the lines of the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Conciliation Act 1934, Dr. R. B. Gupta, 
-ALA.,- Ph.D. (Econ.), was appointed Labour 
Officer in August 1937 to settle industrial 
disputes and to act as a welfare officer in the 
broadest sense of the term. 

The Director of Industries is in immediate 
charge of all matters relating to labour. He is 
also ex-officio Director of Statistics and Com- 
missioner of Labour. As in Bombay, he also 
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controls . the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Boilers, The .present ' executive stuff of the 
Department of Industries and ' Labour is 
follows 

Minister-in-Olmrf/e : Tho Hon’ble 

Kaiiash Nath Katju, M.A., LL.D. 

Parliamentary Ser.ret.uni : Aoiiakya Jugai. 
Kishore, M.A. (Oxon.), M.L.A. 

Secretary: P. M. Kh.uieghat, C.I.E., 
I.C.S. 

Director of Industries and Commissioner of\ 
Labour: ,T. NlGAM, I.C.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factories and Boiler. 

Hat, A.M.I.B.E. (Lonuox). 


B. 


3UTTA, M.A. 


SIND. 

Sind, since its separation from the Bombay 
Presidency, has modelled its administration of 
all labour questions on Bombay and the Govern- 
ment of Sind have appointed a Commissioner of 
Labour who is also Registrar of Trade Unions. 
There are no provincial laws dea ling with labour 
problems in Sind nor were there any under 
contemplation as we go to press. 

Commissioner of Labour and Registrar of Trade I 
Unions: T. C. Thadani, B.A., LL.B. 

OTHER PROVINCES. 

In Assam the main question connected with 
labour is that concerning the recruitment of 
labour for tea plantations from other provinces. 
As inter-provincial migration is a central subject, 
the local Government are not very actively 
Interested in the special consideration of other 
labour questions. Labour conditions in Bihar, 
Orissa, Assam, and the North West Frontier 
Province are not considered such as to justify 1 
the appointment of labour Commissioners. 
In Orissa, the Revenue Commissioner (J. R. 
DAIN, C.I.13.t I.C.S.), is the Registrar of I 
Trade Unions. In the North-West Frontier! 
Province, tho Secretary to Government in the 
Legislative Department has been entrusted with 
the work of industrial and labour disputes. In 
the newly separated Province of Bihar, the 
Director of Industries ( V. K. E. Pillai, 
I.C.S.) looks after all matters connected with 
labour but this Province has a separate Registrar 
of Trade Unions (E. O. Lee, I.C.S.). 

A labour Assistant to the Ministry has now been 
appointed in Bihar to help the Ministry in 
problems arising out of labour questions and to 
collect facts and figures concerning the condi- 
tions of life of the labourers, their wages, etc. 
In Assam, A. S, V. Acorn, I.C.S., is the Con- 
troller of Emigrant Labour hut as no trade Unions 
havens yet boon registered in this Province there 
is no Registrar of Trade Unions functioning but 
for purposes of tlie Act, the Registrar of joint 
Stock Companies is ex-oflicio Registrar of Trade 


LABOUR LAWS IN INDIAN STATES. 

Few Indian States have any labour legislation 
but most of them are of little industrial im- 
portance. The only States which have more 
than 8,000 persons employed in factories and 
mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, Indore, Baroda, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior and Travaneore. 
Most of these States have a Factories Act which, 
however, is much below the standard of the 
corresponding Act in British India. In recent 
years there has been a tendency on the part of 
certain capitalists to endeavour to evade the 
provisions of tin? factory law in British India by 
establishing mills or factories in the territories 
of Indian States. It is interesting, however, 
to note that His Highness the Uaikwad of 
Baroda has decided to introduce a nine-hour 
day in all factories in Baroda State from August 
1938. 

ROYAL COMMISSION’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The most important recommendation made by 
tlie Royal Commission on Indian Labour in 
•onneetion with Government administration 
of matters connected with labour was for tho 
setting up of an industrial Council which would 
enable representatives of employers of labour 
and of Governments to meet regularly in con- 
ference to discuss labour measures and 
labour policy. It was suggested that the 
Council should meet annually and Its president 
should bo elected at each annual session. Tho 
secretary of the Council should be. a permanent 
official responsible to it for current business. 
The functions of the Council would be (L) the 
examination of proposals for labour legislation 
referred to it and also to initiate such proposals ; 
(2) to promote a spirit of co-operation and 
understanding among those concerned with 
labour policy, and to provide an opportunity for 
an interchange of information regarding experi- 
ments in labour matters ; (8) to advice 

Central and Provincial Governments on the 
framing of rules and regulations ; and (4) to 
advise regarding the collection of labour statistics 
and the co-ordination and development of 
economic research. On the 7th March 1935 
Mr. P. N. Saprii moved a resolution in the 
Council of State urging the establishment of the 
Industrial Council on the lines suggested by tile 
Commission. Mr. D. E. Mitchell speaking on 
behalf of Government expressed sympathy with 
.solution. He did not deny that the crea- 
tion of such an Industrial Council would be of 
very great Value but there was no great hurry 
for it. He quoted the Commission and said they 
not for its immediate establishment. The 
situation had considerably altered since the 
recommendation had been made in 1931 and 
there was a possibility under the new constitu- 
tion that labour would be decentralised. In 
that ease there was the danger that legislation 
passed in autonomous provinces would come 
Into 'conflict with the centre. In view of this J10 
thought .that the creation of such a Council .at. 
that stage was not desirable. The resolution on 
' dng put to the vote was negatived by 1 " 


against and seven for. 
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Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe ia Bombay. There are ordinarily 
live lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. & O., 
the Anchor Line, the Oity and Hall Line and the 
Lloyd Triestino. The Dollar Line steamers are 
available for Western passages only. There 
are ordinarily other services between Calcutta 
and the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
and several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 


Of the latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari- 
times, the Bibby Lines, N. Y. K., Australian 
Commonwealth, and Itoyal Dutch Lines are the 
chief besides the P. & O. The Bibby and 
Henderson services extend to Rangoon. The 
new railway between India and Ceylon greatly 
increases the importance of the Colombo 
route for Southern India. The shortest time 
between London and Bombay is 11 days via 
Marseilles by P. & O. Express Voyage. The 
following are the fares which are convertible 
at approximately current rates of exchange : — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


Fakes prom Bombay ok Karachi. 



1st Saloon. 


2nd Saloon. 




A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

A. 

B. 

Free passages (single and return) are g 
between Karachi and Bombay by Britis 
Steamer. 

ranted 

India 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

To Plymouth or London by sea, Single . . 


78 

72 

66 

60 

48 

42 

„ 

,, Return.. 


136 

126 

116 

106 

84 

74 

To Marseilles 

Single 


74 

08 

62 

56 

44 

38 

„ 

Return . . .. .. 


129 

119 

109 

99 

77 

(57 

To Malta, 

Single . . ... ,. 


6S 

62 

56 , 

50 

42 

36 


Return 


119 

109 

' 99 

89 

74 

64 

To Gibraltar, 

Single 


76 

70 

64 

58 

46 

40 


Return 


133 

123 

113 

103 

81 

71 


By the British India S. N. Co. Cabin class 
fares from Madras are : — 

Cabin class from £33 to 49 Single and £67 to 
£8(5 Return to Marseilles and £40 to £52 Single 
and £70 to £91 Return to London. 

By the Anchor Line Ltd., the First class 
fares to Liverpool range from Its. 733 to 
Rs. S<>7, Cabin class Its. 493 to Rs. 733 and 
Tourist Rs. 400 to Rs. 533. 


Rs. 840. Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon 
return Rs. 1,470. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows : — 

Colombo Marseilles single Rs. 710, return 
Rs. 1,240, Colombo London single Rs. 760, 
return Rs. 1,335. 

The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 
passengers only. 


By Ellerman’s “ City ” and “ Hall ” Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Plymouth 
are : — 


By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are:— -single Rs. 775, 
return (available for 4 months) Rs. 1,150, 
(available for 2 years) Rs. 1,375. 


Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Rs. 403, Return Rs. 867, Plymouth Single 
Rs. 533, Return via Liverpool Rs. 933. 


By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice, Trieste, Naples or Genoa 
are: — 


Calcutta to London : 

Cabin class, Single Rs. 600 minimum, Return 
Rs. 1,053 minimum 

By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to j 
London : — • 

1st saloon single Rs. 910, return Rs. 1,660. 
Rangoon to Marsellies, 1st saloon single I 


1st class Season £65, Off-Season £55, 2nd 
class Season £45, Off-Season £40, Economic 
class Season £30, Off-Season £25, Return 
Tickets available for 2 years, full particulars 
on application. 100 Days’ Return Tickets 
1st class £86, 2nd class £65. Economic class 
£42, 

Sailings from Bombay to Italy and the Far 
East twice monthly. 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal 
} as follows : — 


r Nagda-Mnttra direr 


Delhi , G. I. P. Railway, via Agra 

Simla, via Delhi .. .. .. 

Calcutta, G. I. p., from Bombay, via Jubbulpore & Allahabadj 
Calcutta, G. I. P.,from Bombay, via Nagpur 
Madras, G. I. P., from Bombay, via TUlehur . . 

Lahore, via Delhi 


957 

1,220 

1,34!) 

1,223 

794 


92 15 
92 15 


127 12 9 
94 13 a 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal air services in 
India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir George) 
Lloyd during his Governorship of Bombay (19i8- 
23.) The first air service was organised by the 
Government of India between Karachi and 
Bombay and was operated by the Royal Air 
Force. It was purely a Government venture and 
was established as a temporary and experi- 
mental measure during the fair-weather season 
of the year 1920, with the object of testing the 
extent to which an airmail service was likely 
to be used by the public. It was closed down as 
siifflicent data as to running expenses had been 
collected and its continuance as a purely commer- 
cial concern was not advocated. 

The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without a 
Government subsidy and as India liad no money 
: available for such a purpose, a general develop- 
ment of air services in India must await more 
prosperous times. The pressure of external 
conditions in favour of Indian aerial enterprise 
gradually increased. The inauguration of French 
and Dutch air services across India, as well as 
the institution of a regular weekly service between , 
England and Karachi, and the general increase 
of civil aviation in all parts of the world and of 
visits of flyers of different nations to India, I 


stimulated both Government and public opinion, 
India had become a party to the International. 
Air Convention and under this was under a moral 
obligation to provide ground facilities for air- 
craft from other countries. 

The problem of internal air services was freshly 
taken up by the Government of India in the 
Department of Industries and Labour when Sir 
Bhupendranath Mitra was member of Govern- 
ment for that portfolio. Force of circumstances 
has already necessitated the appointment of a 
Director of Civil Aviation and the first holder of 
the post was Lt. Col. F. 0. (now Sir Francis) 
Shelmerdine, 0. 15.13 . 

Non-official members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
member, for sometime strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in Civil Aviation. 
They foresaw that the development of Civil 
Aviation in India was only a matter of time. 

The reflection of this foresight is mirrored 
today in the organisation of the trunk air lines 
of India. The aerodromes and landing grounds 
oil the main air routes are controlled by over 20 
Indian Aerodrome Officers who are responsible 
for their safe operation, while the Hying 
personnel on the internal air routes is 90 per cent. 
Indian. On the entiineering aide Indians are now 
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taking their places not only as Assistant but as 
Chief Ground Engineers to internal operating 
Companies and are already finding their way 
to responsible positions as Aircraft Inspector's 
with the Directorate of Civil Aviation. 

Development of Indian Air Services. — Sir 

Bhupendranath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider tire question, of assisted internal 
aerial services in India, An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was on 30th 
December 1029, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and for each 
week. This conveyance of mails between New | 
Delhi and Karachi was performed under a special ! 
arrangement, the chief point of which was that j 
the service was conducted by the Government of 
India and that Imperial Airways chartered to 
them machines for the purpose. This meant, in 
effect, that the Western service of the Airways 
Company continued to Dollii, but that techni- 
cally the service from Karachi eastwards, belong- 
ed not to them but to the Government of India. 
Passengers as well as mails were carried. O11 the 
expiration of the period for which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government of 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the alternative 
course of contracting with the Delhi Flying Chib 
to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mails to 
and fro. Passengers were also carried by 
this service. This, like the earlier special arrange- 
ment with Imperial Airways, was obviously a 
transitional plan, it came into operation early 
in 1932. It filled the need of the moment pending 
the development .of a permanent scheme. 
Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could critically 
develop the matter, lie was succeeded in charge 
of the Departmental portfolio by Sir Joseph 
Blioro and the latter entered with enthusiasm 
into the problem. Its solution was largely 
assisted by a great deal of spade-work carried out 
by Col. Shelmerdine before lie resigned his 
appointment as D.C.A. in order to take up the 
corresponding one in England. A scheme was 
worked out under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Bhore for the institution of a weekly air service 
between Karachi and Calcutta in connection 
with the weekly arrivals and departures of air 
mails conveyed by Imperial Airways Ltd., from 
and to England. If the Government of India 
had at this time taken no steps towards the 
organisation of a service of the kind, they would 
have been unable to prevent Imperial Airways 
or some other non-Indian concern from esta- 
blishing one and tire authorities in India were 
determined that civil aviation within India 
should be Indian in character, either through 
tiie developement of private enterprise or 
through the institution of Government owned 


The arrival of acute financial stringency follow- 
ing on the world depression, necessitated the 
abandonment of the Government Karachi- 
. Calcutta service in 1031. Four Avro-10 aero- 
planes had already been purchased for the service 
and they were sold, one of them being retained for 
the use of Their Excellencies the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Willingdon, who had newly arrived-: in 
India on the appointment of the Earl to be 
Viecroy. The machine continued in Their 
Excellencies’ service until 1634. when a new up- 


to-date aeroplane was purchased for their use 
and their old one was retained for the use of 
senior Government- officials. 

Efforts to attain the desired result were revived 
successfully in 1933. Arrangements were made 
with the British Government and imperial Air- 
ways, Ltd ., for the extension of the London- 
Karachi air service across India from Karachi to 
Singapore, as a link in the England- Australia air 
service. A private company Indian Trans-Conti- 
nental Airways, Ltd., was formed with rupee 
capital and a majority of Indian Directors, in 
which shares are held by Imperial Airways Ltd., 
61 per cent. Indian National Airways Ltd. 25 per 
emit, and the Government, of India 21 per cent. 
This Company then operated jointly with Im- 
perial Airways a weekly service from* Karachi to 
Singapore, where it connected with (Juntas 
Empire Airways’ weekly service from Singapore 
to Australia. 

Indian National Airways Ltd., was established 
j largely through the efforts of Mr. It. IS. Grant 

I Govan, C.B.E., to participate as a shareholder 
in Indian Trans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop feeder and other internal air services in 
North India. They opened a bi -weekly service 
between Calcutta and Itangoon and a daily 
service between Dacca ancl Calcutta with 
prospects of extension to Assam. Under 
a ten years contract with the Government of 
India they also instituted a weekly service from 
Lahore to Karachi, to link with Imperial Air- 
ways London Karachi services. The Bangoon 
and Dacca services from Calcutta were abandoned 
in 1935, owing to lack of public support. 

Before all these developments, however, the 
first move had taken place in Western India. 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons Ltd., under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India, a feeder service was started in 1932 
between Karachi, Bombay and Madras, connect- 
ing at Karachi with the London-Karachi service. 
From the beginning of 1935, Imperial Airways 
London-Karachi service, and with it the Trans- 
India service to Calcutta and the feeder services 
Karachi-Lahore and Karaehi-Bombay-Madras, 
were operated twice weekly. The second trans- 
India service was extended, to Australia in 1936, 

In Burma, Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways 
Ltd. have pioneered the development of seaplane 
sendees on inland waterways and now operate 
the following services without subsidy or mail 
contract :■ — 

(i) Itangoon-Yenangyaung-Itangoon. — Twice 
weekly in each direction, (n) Rangoon 
Tavoy-Bangoon— -Twice weekly In each direc- 
tion. 

Empire Air Mail Scheme. — The initiative ill 
this development was taken by His Majesty’s 
Government. I11 September 1936, an agreement 
was reached with the Government of India and 
the Government of India simultaneously nego- 
tiated with the Government of Ceylon for the 
extension of the Karaclii-Madras service to 
Colombo. The new services were inaugurated on 
the 28th February 1038, with four services a week 
each way from Loudon to Calcutta. The fre- 
quency . of . the , two feeder air mail services in 
India, viz. Karaehi-Madras-Cblombo and Karachi 
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Lahore was simultaneously -Increased to four, 
each service maintaining connection with the. 
easterly and westerly flights of the main trunk 
service. The frequency will be increased to five 
when the services in the Australian section are 
augmented some time later in the year. Two of 
the' main services sire operated by 'O’ Class Flying 
Boats between Southampton (England) and 
Singapore. The other two are operated as a tem- 
porary measure by ‘C Class Flying Boats 
between Southampton and Karachi, whilst 
between Karachi and Calcutta land planes of the 
Atlanta Class continue to he employed. The 
Atalauta machines will be replaced by the new 
‘Ensign’ Class iandplanes which when available 
will operate the entire route England (Croydon.) 
to Calcutta twice weekly in both directions. 
Half the fleet of Ensign aircraft operated on this 
route will he owned by Indian Trans-Continental 
Airways Ltd. 

All first class mails to Empire participating 
countries are now conveyed by air. The letter 
postage from India to England is 24 annas for 4 
an ounce, so that for those who had been using 
the air mail there is now a great economy 24 
annas Instead of 7.V annas per J oz. For. others 
there is the advantage that fox" the same postage 
as before (2 las.) their mail is now conveyed 
in a very much shorter time by air instead of! 
by sea and land. Complete operational services 
for both day and night flying are being organised, 
and the new services will be progressively speeded 
up to provide a still greater saving of time. 

New air services opened in 1937. — Apart 
from the preparations for the inauguration of the 
Empire Air Mail Scheme, the year 1937 saw 
the beginning of two now internal air services. 
Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd., established a service 
between Bombay and Delhi, calling at Indore, 
Bhopal and Gwalior. At present, the service 
runs twice weekly during the cold weather 
season (October to May) . Besides this Tata 
Sons have extended their Bombay-Trivandrutn 
service to Xriehinopoly where it connects with 
one of the four main services to Colombo. This 
service is also operated .seasonally during the 
fine weather months. Surcharged air mails are 
carried on both services. 

Air Services of India Ltd., Bombay a new 
company established in 1937, inaugurated in 
November, 1937, an air sendee from Bombay to 
Bhavnagar, Rajkot, Jamnagar and Porbandar 
in the Kathiawar States. The service is at 
Present scheduled to run three times weekly in 
. each direction. 

The K.L.M. (Dutch) and Air France (French) 
services continue to operate across India; the 
former increased their frequency to three services 
per week towards the latter part of 1937. 

Statistics. — Statistical information illustrating 
the progress of Civil Aviation in India is published 
in the Annual Report on the Progress of Civil 
Aviation in India, copies of which are obtainable 
price Re. 1 net from the Manager of Publications 
Civil Lines, Delhi, or through any agent for 
Government Publications. 

Instruction in Aviation— It is satisfactory 
to note the speed with which young Indians have 
qualified themselves in almost every sphere of 
commercial aviation, considering the high quali- 
fications, long and expensive training and paucity 


of facilities for this training in India itself. For 
instance, although the flying club movement 
started only 10 years ago, three out of the seven 
subsidised dubs have Indian instructors in full 
charge and other clubs have assistant Indian 
instructors. At one time it was essential for 
instructors to be trained in England but now it 
is possible for tills training to be obtained in 
India. The same applies to the general training 
of commercial pilots, but it must still be recogni- 
sed that certain forms of advanced training are 
not yet available in India although Government# 
has recently arranged a limited amount of train- 
ing for specially selected pilots on the Govern- 
ment owned Avro X three engined aeroplane. 
The training of Aerodrome Officers also is now 
carried out in India at Karachi Air Port under 
the supervision of the Chief Aerodrome Officer. 

Flying training is given in India through Clubs 
founded for the purpose. There are ten of these. 
The Aero Club ot India and Burma represents the 
interests of the affiliated clubs. The Aero Club 
is a private body, financially supported by 
the other flying clubs and acts as a coordinating 
body for those others, taking up with Go vernment 
points of interest to them ail and so on. The 
Aero Club also serves the private aviator in con- 
nection with customs carnets, diplomatic permits, 
licences for the carriage of arms and camera 
and maps for flights abroad. The ten flying 
clubs are: The Bengal Flying Club (Dum 
Bum), Bombay Flying Olub(Juhu), Delhi Flying 
Club (WiUiugdou Air Station, New Delhi), 
Karachi Aero Club (Karachi Air Port, Drigh 
Road), Northern India Flying Club (Lahore), 
United Provinces Flying Club (Cawnpore and 
Lucknow), Madras Flying Club (St. Thomas’ 
Mount), Jodhpur Flying Club (Jodhpur), Hydera- 
bad State Aero Club (Begumpet, Hyderabad), 
and Jaipur Flying Club (Sanganor). The first 
seven of these clubs are subsidised by Govern- 
ment, and are under the direct control of the 
Director of Civil Aviation in India. The Aero- 
nautical Training Centre of India Ltd., Civil 
Aerodrome, New Delhi, opened an extensive 
school at the Civil Aerodrome, New Delhi, in 
October 1935, for giving training in aviation. 
The Centre is equipped to take 80 students at a 
time for training. A complc tu ( ourse la ts four 
years and costs about Its. 0,000, 

The club movement dates from March 1927 
when as a result of the interest taken in the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt#., M.L.A., it was 
discussed by the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
An encouraging atmosphere was thus created 
and in the same month Aero Club of India and 
Burma was formed. Strong committees were 
then formed in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Allahabad, with the object of developing 
interest in the movement and in order to 
utilise the Government grants which were 
at this time proposed. The formation 
of local flying clubs followed. In December 
1927 the Government of India received from 
Sir Victor Sassoon a letter saying thatsubjuct 
to a grant of Bs. 30,000 to the Aero Club for the 
year 1928-29 and a grant of Its. 20,009 to each club 
formed, he would bear any deficit between the 
clubs’ income and, expenditure until the grants 
became available. This offer the Government 
accepted and further decided that they would 
provide lor each club an initial equipment of two 
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Government Scholarships.' — F u r t li e r to 
u-sist the training of Indians in aviation with a 
view to their eventual employment in Govern- 
ment service or in civil aviation generally, the 
Government have awarded scholarships or ren- 
dered financial assistance in various forms from 
time to time as explained below : — 

Aerodrome Officers. In 1920, ten Indians 

were selected for a two years’ course of training 
in England to fit them for Aerodrome Officer’s 
duties. Of these six completed the course and 
qualified. In 1.934, two more officers were selec- 
ted and trained in India. 
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Aircraft Inspection Staff. — fn 1930, two 
Indians were sent for 3& years’ training in England 
and qualified as Assistant Aircraft Inspectors. 
In 1.935, two more scholars were selected for 
similar training. These scholars are expected to 
complete their training early in 1939. Another 
Scholar has been recently selected for training 
in electrical, wireless and instrumental equipment. 
It is also proposed to give training to aircraft 
examiners in Government employ to equip them 
with necessary qualifications for promotion to 
higher grades. One examiner is receiving such 
training in England and more will be sent later 
as and when convenient. 


Pilots. — In 1932, a scholarship for a pilot 
instructors’ course in England was awarded to 
an Indian who is now Pilot Instructor of one of 
the llyiug clubs. In 1930-37, assistance was 
given to two Indians for such training in India in 
order that- they might qualify as instructors. 
Further assistance lias since been given to two’B* 
licence pilots to be trained as Pilot Instructors. 
In 1935, G overnment ga ve assistance to an Indian 
to be trained in England to qualify as a First 
Officer ior Indian Trans-Continental Airways, 
but the individual concerned did not complete 
ids course. Similar assistance was given in 1936- 
37 to a second ’B* pilot who is still undergoing 
trailing in England. A third Indian who received 
training as a First Officer in England and. shows 
promise, lias since been given financial assistance 
for further .training in India on multi-engined 
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Indian Central Legislature passed the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1934, replacing the old Act and 
giving powers to the Government of India to 
make rules to meet modern developments and to 
enable them to implement the provisions of the 
International convention for the Regulation of 
Aerial Navigation, 1919, to which India is a party. 
During the same session, legislation (the Indian 
Carriage by Air Act) defining the law 7 of Carriage 
by air in India was also carried out. 

The Indian Aircraft Buies, 1920, have been 
revised and re-issued as the Indian Aircraft Buies 
1937. 

Director of Civil Aviation in India. — Mr. F. 
Tymius, O.LE., M.C. 


Deputy Director of Civil A riot ion.- — Mr. G. L. 
Gaudy. 

Administrative Officer . — Rai Sahib Dip Chand, 
I.S.S. 

Chief Inspector of Aircraft. — -Mr. .1, A. O'Brien. 
Assistant Aircraft Inspector. — Mr. D. M. Lang- 
ford. 

Engineer Officer I, — Mr. A. Croud, I.S.E. 
Engineer Officer II.- — Mr. H. J. Paterson, I.S.E. 
Technical Officer (0). — Mr. E. M. Bossiter. 
Technical Officer (L). — Mr. B. S. Lento, A.'F.Ci 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Opened formally in 1809, the Suez Canal 
constitutes an artificial waterway about 195 
miles long, linking Port Said on the Mediter- 
ranean with Suez on the Bed Sea. The Canal 
shortens the route from England to Calcutta 
and Bombay by 3,600 and 4,590 miles respec- 
tively, also, of course, substantially reducing 
the distance to Australia. Using the Canal, the 
Mediterranean fleet could reach the Singapore 
base in less than three weeks. The alternative 
route round the Cape lengthens Britain’s lines 
of communications by about, 4,000 miles. 

Control and Finance, 

The Suez Canal is controlled by a company, 
Whoso property, valued in the market at 
£120,000,000 passes to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment wdieh the concession expires on November 
17, 1908. This is of course in default of other 
arrangements. The British Government owns 
44 per cent, of the shares, thanks to Disreali’s 
oelebrated coup in 1875 when for £4,000,000 
he bought the maj ority of the bankrupt Khedive’s 
holdings. The shares are now valued at 
£84,000,000 and the current profits amount to 
about £3,500,000 a year. To date, they have 
earned the British Treasury some £43,000 in 
dividends. Most of the remaining shares are held 
in France, but not by the French Government, 1 
whielnloesnot own a share. The Board comprises 
21Frenehmen, 10 Britishers and a Dutchman. 
Only three of the British directors represent the 
British Government ; the remaining seven 
represent British shipping and commercial 


interests. Incidentally, nearly 00 per cent, of 
the total tonnage passing through the Canal is 
British. The Chairman of the Company is the 
Marquis dc Vogue. The enterprise is managed 
in Egypt, has its London offices at 0, Bisliops- 
gale and lioids its monthly Board meetings in 
Paris. 

Development. 

Since the War, the work of widening, deepen- 
ing and straightening the Canal has been taken 
in hand with redoubled vigour. Operations are 
directed from ismailia. When the Canal was 
opened in I860, the width was 72 feet and the 
depth about 26 feet 2 inches. The declared 
policy of the Canal Company in regard to the 
deepening of tile Canal is to offer a slightly 
greater depth of water than that available in 
ports east of Suez. It is claimed that, with the 
exception of Sydney, there is no Eastern 
port which at low tide has a greater depth of 
water than that now provided in the Canal 
throughout the full length of nearly 105 miles. 
Today, the Canal is on an average, 45 feet deep 
and 70 yards broad. It can be traversed in 
just under thirteen hours. About 15 ships 
can pass in the 24 hours. One silip lias, however, 
still to tie up to let a second pass, though there 
is plenty of room for both. It is feared Water 
displacement might bring about a collision. 
There would also be a danger of grounding. 
The biggest vessel yet to navigate “ the Cut " 
was of 27,000 tons. It is doubtful if vessels 
like the liOOD and BODNKV, both over 42,000 
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t ons, could navigate the canal easily in its 
present state. Further expansion ' appears 
inevitable. 

Neutrality. 

Absolute neutrality is the law of the Company, 
.is was made dear during the I talo- Abyssinian 
war. Referring to the request that the Canal 
i-hould be closed to Italian ships, the Marquis 
<le Vogue, Chairman of the Board of Birectors, 
addressing the annual general meeting of the 
Company on June 8 , 1030, observed : “ It 

(neutrality) is stated in the Act of Concession 
and in the Statutes. Furthermore, it is gua- 
ranteed by an international Convention of 
filth October, 1888, expressly confirmed by the 
t reaty of Versailles. Article I of this Conven- 
tion says, in the following terms, that, “the 
Suez Maritime Canal will always remain free 
and open, in time of war as in time of peace, to 
all merchant or war vessels, without Flag 
distinction,” and it adds that, “tiro Canal will 
never bo subject to the right of blockade.” 

“ If, by an act of force, which nothing entitles 
one to anticipate, any Power thought of for- 
bidding entry into the Canal to ships of another 
Power, that gesture would be equivalent to 
an act of war with all its consequences. As 
for your Board, the question of closing the Canal 
could not, arise and they were never called upon 
to discuss it.” 

The provisions of the Convention arc that 
subject only to the exercise of the right of 
legitimate self-defence and to action to injure 
the safety of the canal there can he no restriction, 
provided that, the rules are observed, on the free 
me of the Canal. On two occasions in the past the 
Omul has been closed and on a third the question 
oi free use was raised. The iirst was in 18S2, 
six years before the signature of the Conventions 
when (luring the revolt of Arab! Pasha against 
the Khedive of Egypt, the safety of the Canal 
was thought to be imperilled. During the 
Spanish American war of 1898 the attempt of 
the Spanish Fleet, to call at Suez on its way 
through the Canal was frustrated by the Canal 
authorities in accordance with the provisions of 
Article IV of the Convention. The third occasion 
on which the Canal was closed was during the 
dreat War when free access and transit was 
stopped for a short period during which the 
Egyptian territory and the safety of the Canal 
were actually endangered by the advance of the 
Turkish forces. 

Traffic. 

Traffic through the Canal in 1936 reached 
5,877 transits, representing 32,379,000 tons net 
register. Two years alone have given the Canal 
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greater tonnages : 1929, a year of intense com- 
mercial activity, with 33,466,000 tons, and 
1935 with 32,811,000 tons. In comparison 
until the latter year traffic in 1936 shows a 
reduction of only 432,000 tons, or 1 .3 per cent. 

During the whole vear the special traffic due 
to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, and which 
first appeared in 1935, lias continued to 
exercise a considerable influence on the mari- 
time movement through the Canal. 

Putting aside this tonnage of an exceptional 
character, the portion of the traffic which can 
lie called really commercial lias been reduced 
by more than i,000,090 tons. 

The weight of merchandise carried through 
the Canal was 25,556,000 tons, 2 .9 per cent, 
less than in 1935. The reduction is of 3 .9 per 
cent, in the homeward traffic, while for the 
North /South traffic it is only 1.1 per cent. I 11 
the latter direction the weight of merchandise 
carried was 8,829,000 tons, a reduction of 

95.000 tons on the figure of 1935. 

In the South /North direction, the total 
weight, of merchandise has decreased from 

17.404.000 tons in 1935 to 16,727,000 tons— 
namely, by 3.9 per cent. — which reduction is 
to be added to that of 15 per cent, of 1935, as 
compared with 1934. In the homeward traffic, 
two groups show substantial increases, oil 
seeds and grain. Petroleum products, al- 
though reduced by 1 .6 per cent., are still, with 
a total of 4,216,000, the most important group 
in the South /North traffic. 

A remarkable feature Iras been the substantial 
lowering in the Suez Canal dues. Since April 
1937 dues of the Suez Canal Company on laden 
vessels have been reduced from 7s. to 0s. a ton ; 
on vessels in ballast from 3s. Od. to 3s. a ton and 
passenger dues from 12s. 4d. to Os. per head. 
The rates for loaded and ballast vessels were 
lowered on July 1, 1936, by Od. and 3d. respec- 
tively per ton. so that within a year two reduc- 
tions have been made. The diversion of 
; commercial traffic to the Cape shows that the 
Company will keep steadily in mind the impor- 
tance of continuing to encourage traffic to use 
the canal. With modern methods of ship 
construction, increased speed and lower fuel 
consumption, the Cape route as an alternative 
to the Canal has become a “ Imsiness proposi- 
tion,” specially as with many types of cargo 
the time occupied by the voyage is not, within 
limits, of serious importance, provided deliveries 
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the Company’s policy respecting dues 1ms been 
influenced by increasing signs of a tendency 
to avoid the Canal. 
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Thirty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
Who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheet of letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and _ with 
the same speed as the mail. It is also possible to 
reach Bombay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by means of the Lloyd-Triestino line. A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways have a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long it is hoped to Calcutta. The 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to many of the best services in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable caravanserai. 

The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which lie may enter. To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo. 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed. Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour. 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his earlv military greatness. Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns ; they are but one — tiie Mahrattas 
— of tlie races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars are spoken. There 
is never an end to the land of India. You will 
find life in its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years. J^ife 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession. 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds — 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘ muezzin ’ announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharma, the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle. The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known before. 
If the visitor seeks variety and picturesqueness, 
there is no regionin all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the customs, religions, 
philosophy and art of one of tlie oldest civilisa- 
tions. 

To the true lover of nature, tlie botanisi 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 

! and wild waste. 

I To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries can give ; the tiger in tin 
forest, tlie great ' mahseer in many rivers, tin 
wily snipe on the jheels, the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind. 

To the mountaineer, tlie Himalayas offer tlie 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
| the few famous peaks which are still unclimbed. 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried. 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world’s great ports and in it you will 
find jostling each other In tlie streets representa- 
tives of half the races of mankind. The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephunta are among 
the sights to be seen. Eleplumta is one of those 
delightful islands which are freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen. 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the G. I. P. Railway via tlw 
Ellora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
via Baroda and through Rajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra. If you decide 
to go by the G. I. P. Railway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries. You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, tlie Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B.O. 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached. The great Port 
of Gwalior has been described by liVrgusson 
as “ the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India,” Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shfthjelian bowed bis head before bis wife’s 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
building is better known than any other in the 
world. Visit it by moonlight" and- later by 
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daylight if you must. By moonlight, its seduction 
is irresistible. Sit on the steps by the 
'entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also in the 
fading evening . light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Port. If 
you must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air ; of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty. 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights cif Agra, and its Port, 
Itmad-ud-Dauiah’s " Tomb, ~ Akbar’s Tomb, 
5 miles from Agra, and Patehpur Sikri, the 
deserted city of Ale bar about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so wonderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Port, 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into ids red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble. 
Them are no buildings to equal these except, 
those found in the Palace in Delhi Port which 
Shah Julian built when he transferred his 
headquarters to Delhi. Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Patehpur Sikri which lie built in his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was born. 

There in the year 1500 A.D. on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battlc- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to tills day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors. 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindabau, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage duo to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached. Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 
lias no rival in greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India. Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
entlirall him. Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the -work 
of the Moglnil Period at its zenith as he wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Junta Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Port and Palace of 
Sliahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Port with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Han’s house, 
ilia Kashmir Gitr beneath which some still 
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sahite dead Home and Sal khed as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka's pillar, tile 
site of the great Durbar. 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi -with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12tli century A.D. of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written. 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the iluting is carved an intricate design 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran. 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.D. Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India. 

New Delhi, the eighth city Of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Siri, Tughlakabad, Jalmnabad, Pirozabad, 
Puarana Qila and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi. Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the. leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
whore they could start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Itajputana, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India. Itajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy hook 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, tlie Rajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods. The Dihviira 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India/ 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movemeut. 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and the 
North-West, Frontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come. Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
One of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab “the Land of the Five Rivers “ 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city. Through the Punjab also you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

The glory of Amritsar is the Durbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple), The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple/ 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Buhar, the founder 
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of that dynasty, made it a place of Royal 
Residence, reminiscences of -which are to he 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavillions of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India, 

IlhyberPass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, I 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny. It is still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States, 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when tho continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stern, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight. 

Kashmir, described by poets as " an emerald 
set in pearls ’’ is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year. If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland, that Is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can he made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the hear in his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops. I 

For those who have arrived at Delhi via j 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
via Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can be made. 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British Bast India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Chamock ; it is now the 
second largest city in the Empire. Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river fronts the Hindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention. 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should he made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain and to Puri, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath. The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to see Mount Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past 
Ghoom station to Tiger's Hill (8,514 ft.) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible. 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Autumn. Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in any other part of the world. Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feat with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you. . 

Puri also is an easy run from Calcutta. , There 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 


Dawn on its capitoi. Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Puri ail caste vanishes. The signi- 
ficance of this can be understood only by those 
who knmv India. Once a year tho image of 
Vishnu is carried in procession upon the 
famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple. 
These ears, 45 foot high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees. 

Twenty miles north of Puri, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Sun God Surya. 

On the road to Delhi, tho visitor will travel 
through tho Gangetic plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India. Here he will find cities 
sacred to tho Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities. 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the “Great 
Renunciation” and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha,. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire. 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Raiuayana, which deal with events long before 
the Christian era. Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in tho 
| quotation: "Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for lie is transported at once to 
Siva’s Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation.” 

Benares rests on tho banks of the Gauges 
l and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
| of Aurangzeb’s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one’s imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the "endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva’s divinity. 

About 4 to 5 miles away from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and In 
the adjoining Deer Park is a Museum of Arolneo- 
logy of vivid interest. 

Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic .deeds and noble 
sacrifice ; its appeal to the Westerner is 
influenced by its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East. Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Ramayana, the epic poem of the Hindus: hut, 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732-1856). 

: All visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged are well- 
known. 

Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it lias been done for 
generations. 

Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlilce those in any 
other part of the World. South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery. 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled. The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds, 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture boolcsj traces of what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there. 

Mysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction of Mahashasura, a minotaur or bulfalo 
headed monster by Chamundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore' 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery. The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
flue buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to sec tlie working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time kcddali operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades. 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison arc found in certain forests. The famous 
Gorsoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India . Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Seringapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippn Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit. For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore. 

At Madura and Triehinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India ” 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects. 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allow* d to wander without restric- 
tions over most of it. Near Shiva’s shrine and in 


the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carving in stone 
iu all the world. The workmanship is so fine, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men, women and animals. 

Triehinopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation. 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever bo your 
interest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you bo merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country. You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science. You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains. Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier uu visited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters, Chins, Nagas 
and the fierce Black Lisu. Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Rangoon 
and Maymyo. Rangoon, the capital, is of 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in l'ndo-China. 

This short account of India is not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older, age, the sport, and the 
many tilings of interest which India and India 
alone can offer. 

December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold. India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north. 
It is a land of sunshine and colour. But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India ; Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India. 

Standard Tours. 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desires 
of the party and the time available. Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos, Cook 
& Son, Ltd., the American Express Co., Cox’s & 
King’s (Agents) Ltd., Army A Navy Stores, 
Grindlay & Co., Messrs. Jeena & Co., Bombay, 
etc., and the Publicity Officers of all the 
more important Railways as well as the 
I Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
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f>7 , 11 a y market , London, and the resident 
Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
“Delhi House ”, 8'8 East 57th Street, New York, 
will work out tours to suit the convenience ol‘ 
individual parties. Many oi the leading tourist 
companies will also arrange for inclusive and 
conducted tours. There are certain places, 
which are very well-known such as Delhi, Agra, 
Bauares, Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, 

A cutA.. — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Impe- 
rial. 

A UMKD.abad. — Grand. 

ALLAHABAD. — Grand. 

Bangalore. — N ew Cubhon, West End, Laven- 
der’s, Central. 

Da rod A. — The Guest House. 

Benares. — C lark’s, de Paris. 

Bhopal. — B hopal Hotel. 

Bombay. — G rand, Majestic. Taj Mahal, Be gout. 
Calcutta.— C ontinental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
S pence’s. 

Oawnpoue.— C iv Hand Military, Berkeley House. 
Coonook.— G lenview. 

Darjeeling. — Grand (Rockville), Mount. Ever- 
est, Park. 

Delhi.— C ecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss. 
Gwalior. — G rand. 

Gulmakg (Kashmir) — Ncdou’s. 

JAIPUR. — Jaipur, Kaiser-i-Iiind, New. 
JODHPUR.— Jodhpur State Hotel. 

J HUB HI, -POKE. — Jackso n’s . 

Karachi,— Carlton. Bristol, Killtirncy, North 
Western. 

Brand ALLA. — Khandalla. 

KodaikanaL.— Carlton, Wissahickon. 
Kurseosg.— C larendon. 

Lahore. — F aletti’s, Nedou’s. 

Lucknow.— C arlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 

Royal. 

Madras. — Conneina ra Bosotto, Spencer, 
Maiiableshwar.— R ace View. 

M atueuan, — R ugby. 

MOUNT ABU. — Kajputana. 

Mussomu e — Cecil, Charleville. Makman 
Savoy. 


Kashmir and Mysore, but there arc. innumerable 
other places almost as well-known containing 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts 
of the world. Puri, Lucknow, Amritsar { 
i Udaipur, Mount Aim, Gwalior, EJloraand Ajanta 
Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
of Ava and Atnarpura nearby are well worth 
1 a visit. 


CEYLON AND MALAYA, 

Mysore.— M etropolis, Carlton. 

Maini Tat,.— G rand, Metropole, Royal. 
OOTACAMUND,— Savoy. 

Patna. — G rand. 

Peshawar. — D eans Hotel. 

Poona. — N a pier. 

Phri.— B. N. Railway Hotel. 

Quetta. — S tan, von 's. 
liAWALpiNiir. — Flashman’s. 

Secunderabad. — Montgomerys, Percy ’f.. 
Shillong — P inewood. 

Simla. — C ecil, Grand, Clark’s, Coistorphan’s. 
Srinaoar ( Kaslmd r). — N edou's. 

S ui yap UR 1. — SI 1 i v.tjJii ri . 

Udaipcju. — U daipur. 

Burma. 

RASGOON. — Allandaie, Min to Mansions, Royal 
Strand. 

M.AYMYO.— Lizette Lodge. 

Kalaw. — K aiaw. 

Ceylon. 

A N l t r a DIIAI* UR a.— G rand. 

Bandar A WE LA.— Jia nda ra wela , Grand . 
Colombo.— B ristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental. 
G A LLE. — N e w O riu nt a ) . 

1 Litton. — A dam ’s Peak. 

Kandy. — Queen’s, Suisse. 

Yu war A Kliya.— C arlton, Grand, Maryhil 
St. Andrew’s, 
j Mount Lavinia. — G rand. 

Malaya. 

Ipon. — Sl.a tion, Grand . 

Kuala Lumpur. — E mpire, Station . 

Penang.— E astern and Oriental, Jtinmymedc . 
Singapore — A delplii, Europe, Hallies, Sea-View , 
Riviera. 


Grand | 
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ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afghanistan. — Amir’s Bungalow, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill. 

Austria.-- Standard Building, Hornby Road. 

Belgium. — 9, Carmichael Hoad, Cumballu Hill. | 

Brazil. — Asian Building, Nieol Road, Ballard Estate. 

China. — Dr. Patel’s Building, 127, Church gatu Reclamation. 

Cuba. — “ Arcadia”, Sir Balehandra Road, Dadar, Bombay. (:•: 

Czechoslovakia. — lvhatau Mansion, 1st Floor, 17* Cooperage, Fort. 

Denmark. — Vulcan House, Nieol Hoad, Ballard Estate. R 

Egypt. — Oumbata Building, Churchgate Reclamation. l.< 

Finland. — Alice Building, Hornby Hoad, Fort. 

France. — 11, Culfe Parade, Colaba. if 

Germany. — Cambata Building (West Block), 42, Queen's Hoad. if 

Greene. — 21, Ravelin Street, Fort. j 

Hungary. — Volkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay. |j 

Iran. — Warden, Bungalow, opp. P. O., Colaba. 1 

/«{'/—“ Panorama,” 203, Walkesliwar Road, Malabar Hill. 

Italy.— Firdaus House, Colaba. |j 

Japan.— “ Kalithea,” Mount picas mt, itoad, Malabar Hill. 

Lmenburg. — Ho. 0, Carmichael Hoad, Cumballa Hill. jjj 

Monaco.' — Molitned Building, 30, Pydhoni Itoad, Khadak, Bombay, «. « 

Netherlands .—2 1 4 , Hornby Hoad, Empire of India Life Building, Fort. j 

Nicaragua . — Alice Building, Hornby Hoad, Fort. f 

Norway . — Imperial Chambers, Wilson Road, Ballard Estate. 1 

Poland. — Whitcaway Building, Hornby Road. I 

Portugal. — 17, Culfe Parade, Colaba. | 

Roumania. — Master Mansion, Chowpatty Sea Face. 

Siam.' — O/o Wallace and Company, Wallace Street, Fort. 

Spain. — Swaleshi Market, lCalbadevi. ' ! 

Sweden. — Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. I 

Switzerland. — Volkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate. : j 

Turkey. — Afghan Consul looks after Turkish interests. ^ | 

United States of America . — Bombay Mutual Life Budding, Hornby Hoad. ' j 

States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. I 

Argentine Republic. — 5, Fairlie Place, (e/o Hoare Miller <fc Co.) ... J 

Bolivia. — 7, Old Court -House Street. 1 

Columbia. — I3A, Sudder Street. y I 

Dominica. — 16, New Park Street. I 

Ecuador . — 6, Lyons Range (c/o Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.) J 

Hungary. — 4, Fairlie Place, (c/o Gladstone Wylie & Co.) I 

Panama. — 0, Esplanade Mansions, 

Peru. — 1, Theatre Road, Suite No. 5. 

Turkey. — C/o Moused & Co., Mercantile Buildings, Ball Bazar. 

Venezuela. — 13 A, Sudder Street. 

7. B , — There are at present no Consuls for Costa. Rica, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile have been abolished. 
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A. Trans-Continental Air Routes Across 
India.' — Air services operating from Europe 
to and across India to the East are as follows 

(1) Imperial Airways and Indian Trans* 
Continental Airways Limited. 

India’s participation in the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme began with the arrival of the first 
unsurcharged mails from England at Karachi 
on 27th February 1938. The two companies 
above-mentioned now operate four services each 
way per week between India and England. Of 
these, two services are operated by Imperial 
Airways Limited with ‘ C ’ Class Plying Boats 
between Southampton and Singapore. The 
other two are operated jointly by Imperial 
Airways and Indian Trans-Continental Airways 
Limited between England and Calcutta. As a 
temporary measure the latter services are also 
operated by “ C” Class Plying Boats between 
Southampton and Karachi, whilst between 
Karachi and Calcutta landplanes of the Atahuita 
Class continue to he employed. Tile Atnlanta 
machines are to be replaced by the now ‘ Eusigu ’ 
Glass landplanes which when available will 
operate the entire route England (Croydon) to 
Calcutta twice weekly in both directions. All 
services operate to a 2i day schedule between 
England and Karachi. A fifth weekly service 
between England and India will be added at 
■ft later date. The Hying boat route between 
Calcutta and Karachi touches at Raj Samand, 
Gwalior and Allahabad whereas the landplanes 
call at Jodhpur, New Delhi, Cawnporo and 
Allahabad. 

(2) K.L.M. and Air France. 

K.L.M. (Dutch) operate a regular service 
thrice per week from Amsterdam to Bandoeng, 
and Air Prance once weekly from Palis to Hanoi. 
Both the services operate to a 21 (lay schedule 
from Europe to Karachi and their route across 
India is from Karachi via Jodhpur and Allaha- 
bad to Calcutta. 

B. Indian Air Services : — There are three 
companies operating scheduled air lines in India. 
They are 

(1) Tata Sons Ltd, ( Aviation Department) 
Bombay. — Tata Sons Limited commenced operat- 
ing a weekly air mail service between Karachi 
and Madras in 1932, connecting at Karachi with 
Imperial Airways’ services. The service was 


duplicated from January 1935. With the 
introduction of the Empire Air Mail Scheme, the 
service was extended to Colombo and increased 
in frequency to four times per week. Thu 
present route is from Karachi via Bhuj, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras and 
Trichinopoiy to Colombo. In 1935, Tata 
Sons established a weekly service to Trivandrum 
from Bombay via Goa and Canuauore connecting 
at Bombay with one of the Karachi-Madras 
Services. This service has since been extended 
from Trivandrum to Trichinopoiy connecting 
there with one of the Karaclii-Colombo services. 
From November 1937, the Company began a 
biweekly service from Bombay via Indore, 
Bhopal and Gwalior to Delhi. The Borubay- 
Trivandrum-Trieliinopoly and the Bombay* 
Delhi services arc operated only during the fair 
season (October to April). Passengers, freight 
and mails are carried on all these services. 

(2) Indian National Airways, Limited , New 
Delhi.' — The Company commenced operating 
in 1933. Regular air services were established 
between Calcutta and Rangoon, Calcutta and 
Chittagong and between Calcutta and Dacca. 
These services were closed owing to lack of 
support in 1935. In December 1934, a weekly 
air mail service was started between Karachi 
and Lahore, connecting with the services of 
imperial Airways at Karachi. In January 1935, 
with the duplication of Imperial Airways’ 
services, this service was also duplicated. With 
the commencement of the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme the weekly frequency of the service has 
been increased to four. The route operated 
is from Karachi via Jacobabad and Multan to 
Lahore. 

The Company are the principal agents in India 
for Imperial Airways and Indian Trans- Con- 
tinental Airways Limited and maintain a fleet 
of large and small aircraft for charters. 

3. A ir Services of India, Limited, Bombay.— 
This company was formed during 1930 and 
opened a regular service, from Bombay to the 
Kathiawar States in November 1,937. The 
service operates thrice per week each way from 
Bombay to Por bandar via Bhavnugar, Jamnagar 
and Rajkot. 

N.B. — Particulars of time tables, fares, 
baggage allowance and conditions of carriage of 
all the services referred to at A. and li. above 
may bo obtained through any travel agent. 
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Name. 

A ppointm 

Afghanistan. 


Monsieur Salah-ud-Din Khan 

Monsieur Abdur Rahman Khan.. 

Monsieur Md. Shall Khan 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Argentine Republic 


Vacant 

♦Mr. J. B. Turnbull 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Austria. 


‘"Mr. It. W. Plummer .. 

♦Mr. C. N. Ciiroe (cm leave) 

* Count Von Donholf (in-charge of tlm 

Consulate.) " 

♦Monsieur Karl Stolba 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul . . 

Belgium. 


Monsieur R. Gerard 

♦Mr. J. S. Flockhart 

♦Mr. 0. JSlphinstone (Acting) 

♦Monsieur It. Beruek 

Monsieur Hi pp-CooIs 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Bolivia. 


♦Mr. B. Matthews .. . . 

Consul-General 

Brazil. 


Vacant . . . . 

♦Senlior Jaime N. Heredia (in-charge of the 
Consulate) 

Monsieur F. do M. Bragiinea (Acting as 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

China. 


Mr. Feng Chih-chcng 

Mr. Slh iSlum-Heng 

Mr. Tsung Woo- Ding 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Colombia. 


♦Mr. H. Aldridge 

Consu 

Cuba. 


Monsieur F. Bonaehea (on leave) 

Monsieur F. de Braganca (Acting) 

♦Scnor W, F. Pais 

Consul-General 

Do. 

Consul 

Czechoslovak Republic. 


Monsieur Ladislav Urban 

Dr. F. Xousek 

♦Mr. J. J. Walmslcy 

♦Mr. G. S. Mahomed 

Consul 

Do. .. 

Do. 

Consular Agent 


stat 


Delhi. 


Calcuttit. 

JDo. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Bombay. 

Karachi, 

Madras. 

.Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Bombay. 


JTouorary. 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


j Appointment. 


Denmark. 

•" Mr. B. A. Thorstenson . , .. •• •• | ( 

"Mr. A. N. Wardley .. ■■ •• | 

♦ Mr. W. M. Browning .. 

"Mr. G. C. H. Kent .. • - 

♦ Mr. E. .T. McNulty 

1 

Jonsul 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Pice-Consul 

Do. 

tombay. 

Calcutta. 

Jalieut. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Dominica. 

"Dr. P. C. Sen 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Ecuador. 

"Mr. J. Morshead (Acting) . .. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Egypt. 

Monsieur Mohammad Sadek Abu Khadra 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Finland. 

♦ Mr. C. H. A. It. 

♦Mr. It. W. Plummer (Acting) 

Consul . . 

Vice-Consul 

Do. .. •• 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

France. 

Monsieur P. Dubois 

Monsieur E. P. F. Chalant 

Monsieur E. Didot ■ • . ; . . 

♦Mr. J. A. Oliver 

♦Mr. T. 0. Beaumount . . 

♦Monsieur M. Salaam . . 

Consul-General . . 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consular Agent .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Chittagong. 
If arnclii . 
Madras. 
TeUicherry. 

Germany. 

Count Von Podewils Durnitz .. .. 

Bogislav Count von Donhoil, Freiherr von 

Vacant ..... 

Dr. H. RUMcr .. 

♦Baron V. G. Din clclage (Acting) .. 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Greece. 



♦Mr. M. Presvelos .. 

♦Monseiur G. Georgiadi . . 

♦Mr. Philon N. Philon .. 

♦Mr. F. A. Arcbdale (on leave). . -• • • 

♦Mr. N. N. Pantazopulos 
* Colonel H. J. Mahon (Acting) . . . . 

Consul-General 

Deputy Consul 

Consul 

Do. . . ... . • • 

Deputy Consul 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

J Do. 

1 Karachi. 
Bombay. 
Karachi. 

Hungary. 



' ; : *Mr. K. J. Nieolson • . 

♦Monsieur Alois Milko . . ... • • 

♦Monsieur L. Belavyi : . . . ; • • 

Consul 

Do. .. 

Do 

Calcutta . 
Bombay. 
Madras. 


♦Honorary. 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Iran. 



Mr. Gholarn Meza Nourzad 

Monsieur Issa Maham 

•Monsieur Ali Asghar Kaivani 

Vacant . . . . .... 

Monsieur Bag her Fall imi 

Vacant 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Delhi. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Ca leuttri . 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Iraq. 



Mr. A. W. Darwish (in charge of the Consu- 
late- General) 


Bombay. 

Italy. 



Signor M. Z; Bianco 

Signor 0. Giuriati 

Vacant 

•Mods, Carlo It. Davies .. .. 

Don Francesco lUiifo di Calabria doi Prlnclpl 

di Scilla .... 

♦Mons It. Stuparich .. 

Vacant .. .. 

Consul-General 

Do. 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice Consul 

Consular Agent 

Do. .. .. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras . 

Japan. 



Mr. Tnniehiro Yoshida 

Vacant • 

Mr. M. Ishikawa .. 

Mr. T. Ftikai 

Mr. Katsutoshi Yutani . . • • • • 

Mr. Ohitoshi Kuuugi 

Consul-General 

Consul . . . • • ■ 

Vice-Consul 

Do. .. .. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta 

Luxemburg. 



■'Monsieur Alphonse Als (on leave) 

Vice-Consul 

Do. .. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Monaco. 



* Khan Bahadur S. H. Mahomed 

Consul . . . . . . 

Bombay, 

Nepal- 



Pravala Gorkha Dakhina Bahu Lieutenant- 
Colonel Daman Shumshcre Jung Bahadur 
liana. 

Consul-General . . . . 

Delhi. 

Netherlands. 



Mr. Ph. C. Visser (on leave) 

•Mr. G. Velthorst . . 

Mr. C. E. van Aken (in charge of the Consulate 

General) 

•Mr. A. D. Charles 

•Mr. C. Vocgeli 

Monsieur P. J. Eekhout 

Consul-General 

Consul .... 

Do. .. -• . ... 

Do. .. .. •• 

Do 

Vice-Consul . . 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 

Nicaragua. 



Mr. 0. H. A. R. Hard castle . . 

Vacant . . . . . . • . - 

Consul .. ... 

Do. / .- 

Bombay 

Calcutta . . 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


Norway. 

* Monsieur G. Lbchen 

* M r. Torleif Ahsland 
•Mr. A. S. Todd 
Vacant 

•Mr. J. .T. Flockhart . . 

Panama. 

The interests of Panama 
charge of American Coi 
U. S. A. 


Senhor C. P. De Meaquita Ferreira 

•Mr. G. 0. Moses 

•llev. Alberto Lopes (on leave) . . 


Roumania. 

•Major S. A. Paymaster, I.M.8. (retd.) 


•Mr. W. Hunter 

•Sir Geoffrey Winterboiham 


Spain. 

Senor Don Felix de Iturriaga (on leave) 

Dr. D. S. Fraser (in-cliarge of tlic Consulate) 

•Dr. D. D. Ghose 

^Afr. W, Young 


Sweden, 

Monsieur Gustaf Lowenliard 
•Mr. S. 0. Sundgren . . 

•Mr.E. W. Elmstedt (on leave) 

•Mr. 0. G. Hyiten-Cavnilius (Acting) , 
•Mr. It. M, McConechy (acting) 


Switzerland. 

•Dr. H. A. Sonderegger (Acting) 
•Monsieur M. M. Staub 
•Monsieur C. Voegeli 
•Monsieur F. Hofmann 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 


Station. 


Calcutta. 
Bombay. 
Madras. 
Born ha v. 
Karachi. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 


Bombay. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras. 


I Bombay. 
I Calcutta. 
Karachi. 
Madras. 


• Honorary. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Turkey. 




j 

♦Mr. L. C. Mousell (on leave) 
•Mr. A. Somerfeld (Acting) 



Consul 

Do. 

. j Calcutta. 

. j Do. 

United States of America. 



Mr. J. C. White 

Mr. Edward M. Groth . . 

Mr. Henry S. Waterman 

Mr. Clarence E. Macy. . . 

Mr. Curtis C. Jordan 

Mr. Charles M. Gerrity . . 

Mr. T. J. Hohenthal 

Mr. D. V. Anderson 

Mr. John J. Macdonald . . 

Mr. C. H. Oakes 

Vacant 

Mr. A. E. Lippineott . . 

Mr. H. M. Lewis 

Mr. R. W. Byrd . . 



(’on sal- General 
Consul 

Do. . . . 

Do. 

Do. . . . 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

I>o. 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 


. Calcutta. 

Do. 

. Bombay. 

Karachi. 

. Madras. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Do. 

. Calcutta. 

Do. 

. Karachi. 

. Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Uruguay. 





Vacant 

•Mr. J. B. Turnbull 



Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

. Calcutta. 

Venezuela. 





•Mr. H. Aldridge 



Consul 

. Calcutta. 


* Honorary. 

Hill Stations, 


In India especially during the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills. Being anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat. These are the 
principal hill stations in alphabetical order : — > 

Darjeeling. (8,000 ft.) — From Darjeeling 
the highest mountain peaks in the world can 
be seen. The temperature averages 2° above 
that of London all the year round ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80° in summer nor falls below 
30° in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Siliguri, a journey of 10 hours. From 
Siliguri the journey is completed either by motor 
or hill railway in about 6 hours. The principal 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount Evestre, the 
Graiid (Rockville), and the Park. 

Kangra Valley.-— The ICangra Valley is 
situated about 100 miles east-north-east of 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Range 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 


buildings. The visitor must take train from 
Lahore to Pathankot where ho changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindarnagar In Mandi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dharmsala and Kangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffle’s Grand View and the 
Arraumoor ; and at Dharmsala the Switzes’s. 

Kashmir.— -Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can bo readied by taking 
train (either G. I. P. or B. B. & C. I.) from 
Bombay to Rawalpindi (about 4S hours) whence 
the remainder of the journey is accomplished by 
motor. The average height of the valley is 
about 6,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya. Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or Gulmarg. At Srinagar 
one can live at Nedou’s Hotel or in boarding 
houses, or one can hire a houseboat and live on 
the River Jhelum. At Gulmarg Nedou’s is the 
only hotel. As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents. 

Kodaikanal. (7,000 ft).— -Regarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India’s hill 
stations, is situated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni Hills overlooking the plains. 
Reached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
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Kodaikanal Boad and thence by a 4 hours’ 
motor run. The Carlton is the principal hotel. 
There are also boarding houses. 

Matheran. (2,500 ft).— The nearest hill 
station to Bombay, ideal for walkers and any- 
body wanting rest and quiet. Beached by 
taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 
to Noral (about It hours) whence Matheran may 
ho reached by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker. Stay at 
the Itugby Hotel. 

Mahableshwar. (4,500 ft.) — Until recently, 
when expenditure had to be cut down, the 
summer seat of the Government of Bombay. 
Those who do not motor the whole way from 
Bombay, a distance of about ISO miles, usually 
take train to Poona and then hire a car from 
Poona to Mahableshwar. Mahableshwar is 
noted for its delightful vegetation : orchids and 
lilies bloom in April and May. Hotels : — 
B.aco View and Frederick. 

Mount Abu. (4,500 ft.)— An ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineering 
holiday with the interests of an archaic logical 
excursion. Beached by B. B. & O. I. trains to 
Ahmed Abud, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Bond, whence the journey is completed by car. 
The Bajputanft Hotel is recommended. There 
is also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms, permission to use which must bo obtained 
from the Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., Mount 
Abu. 

Murree. (7,000 ft.) — The summer head- 
quarters of the Northern Command. Magni- 
ficent views and walks. Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
37 miles by car. The principal hotels are the 
Cecil and the Viewfortli. 

Mussoorie. (7,500 ft.) — Much frequented on 
account of it3 exceptionally fine climate. 
Beached from Bombay by G. I. P. or B. B. & C. 
1. trains to Dobra Dun, a journey of 35 hours, 
where it is necessary to change over to motor 
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Owing to their immensity and the time and 
cost involved in undertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountaineering 
and exploration remains to be done in the world’s 
highest mountain range. There are over fifty 
summits of 25,000 ft. and of these only two, 
Barnet (25,447 ft.) and Banda Devi (25,060 ft.) 
have been scaled, whilst there are innumer- 
able lesser summits of such formidable 
difficulty, owing to the comparatively recent 
geological formation of the range, that 
judged by modern mountaineering standards 
the majority are inaccessible, The highest 
peak is Mount Everest, which by latest measure- 
ments is 29,141 ft. Next come Kanehenjunga 
and K2, both about 28,150 ft., though which 
is the higher of the two is not certain. 

Pioneer Climbers . — Mountaineering in the 
Himalayas began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaks 
in the course of their work. Among these 
pioneers must be mentioned the Schlagintweit 
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which reaches Mussoorie about two hours later. ' 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, Oharloville, 
Hackman’s Grand, and the Savoy. 

Naini Tal. (6,500 ft.) — Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of tho United 
Provinces. From Bombay there are two ways 
of cetting there. The first is to take either 
G. f. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Muttra, thence 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours). The second route which takes 
about 5 hours longer is to take G. I. P. train to 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre- 
gauge railway. The Grand, Metropolo and 
Boyal are the best hotels. | 

Ootacamund. — Familiarly known as Ooty is 
situated on the famous Nilgiri Hills at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet. Tho mean average of 
temperature for tho year from sunrise to sunset ; 
is 57.33 degrees. Ootacamund is tho adminis- 
trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
Government of Madras for six months of the year 
from April to September. Beached either by 
taking train to Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) f 
and then changing to motor-car for five hours, } : 
or by taking train to Mettupalayam Via Madras l 
and thence by hill railway of Ootacamund, j 
The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil. j 
Pachmarhi. (3,500 ft.) — Situated on a plateau 
in the Maliadeo Hills, is the summer quarters of i 
the Government of the Central Provinces. A 
delightful liot-weather health resort. Beached f 
by G. I. P. railway to Pipariya Via Jubinilpore, j 

and a two hours’ motor journey. The best j 

hotel is the Hill. j 

Simla. (7,000 ft.)— The summer headquarter’ f 
of the Government of India, is situated on several j 
small spurs of tho lower Himalayas. Towards j 
tlio end of September, and In October and ! 
November Simla enjoys tho best climate in t 
the world. Beached from Bombay by taking i 
G. I. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Kalita and thence 
either by hill railway or motor. There are 
many good hotels and boarding houses. The 
leading hotels arc the Cecil, Clarks, Corstorphans 
Grand, Gables (at Mashobra) and Wiklilower 
Hall (Mahasu). 
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brothers, who in 1855 reached a height of 
22,329 ft. on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Burnet, whilst I, S. 
Poeoelt of the Survey of India set up a 
plane table at 22,040 ft, in the same district. 
Another notable early explorer was the famous 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, in 1849, explo- 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanehenjunga and 
made attempts to climb Kangohenjau, 22,700 ft, 
and Pauhunri, 23,180 ft/ Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India, Among these men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. 

Later in the nineteenth century came 
Lord Conway who, in 1892, made explora- 
tions in the Karakoram Himalayas, parti- 
cularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier, 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of 23,000 ft. Sir Francis Younglmsband 
also made explorations in the Karakoram s and 
accomplished the first crossing of the Karakoram 
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Pass. The Duke of the Abruzzi also made 
a number of expeditions into this range and 
readied a height of 25,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
Mountaineering developed rapidly in the 
“ nineties", and a bold attempt was made by 
A. If. Mummery, Professor N. Collie and Briga- 
dier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 
mountain Mummery and his two Gnrkhas were 
lost. In 1809 1). W. li’reshlield made the first 
circuit of Kanchehjunga and explored the 
Nepal side of the mountain, 

A New Phase.— Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier- 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Shcrpas and 
Bhotlas were trained for mountaineering and, 
with the advent of first class porterage, Hima- 
layan mountaineering entered on a new phase. 
Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman made a number 
of expeditions into the Karakorams and W.W. 
Graham made a number of remarkable ascents, 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
21,000 ft., which lias been the subject of much 
controversy. Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Bubenstein and 
Monrad Aas, who got within a few feet of that 
top. 

The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by Dr. A. M. Kellas, who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition. Ho 
climbed several great peaks including Juinchen- 
juugn, Paulium i and Chomiomo and made expe- 
ditions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Colonel H. T. Morshcad he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 2.3,500 ft. on Kamct. 

In 1907 Brigadier-General Bruce, Dr. T. G. 
Lnngstaif and A. L. Muinm explored tho Garhwal, 
Himalayas and reconnoitred Kamet. After 
this Longstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
anil Henri Broeherel, ascended Trisul, 23,400 ft. 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
climbed in 1930 remained the highest summit, 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to climb lvamet by C. IT. Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
gained. Captain Morris Slingby also attempt- 
ed Kamet at this time. 

Attempts on Kanchenjunga. — The first 
attempt on Kauchenjunga was made in 1905 
but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
three porters being killed by an avalanche. 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, 35. F. Farmer, who lost his 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 25,000 ft. 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 

In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G. Dyhrenfurtli. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the liamthaug Peak, 23,2Q0.ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H; Schuller and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 


In the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers' led by Mr. F. S. Srnythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,447 ft A. the first peak over 25,000 ft. 
to be climbed. 

Mount Everest. — There have been six Expedi- 
tions to Mount Everest of which those in 1.921 
and 1935 were reconnaissances and those in 1922, 
1924, 1933 and 1930 attempts to reach, the 
summit. 

The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt. Everest, carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt.-Coi. 0. K. Howard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt. Everest cm all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with all tho local authorities 
On the information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition tho second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under tho leadership of Brig.-Gcn. tho Hon. 
0. G. Bruce. Capt. G. I. Finch and Capt. J. G. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft. During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an Ice cliff some GO 
feet high. 

The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig.-Gcn. Bruce. But owing to his ill 
health Lt.-Colonel E. F. Norton took on 
the command. Lt.-Coi. E. F. Norton and 
Dr. T. H. Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
feet. Then a final attempt was made by G. X. 
Mallory and A. 0. Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. E. Odell 
and .T. de V. Hazard. On June 6th they left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 20,800 ft. On Juno 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. On June 10th. for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet canip 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 

The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt.-Coi. J. L. It. Weir, Political Officer 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain. An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Il.oyal Geogra- 
phical Society and the Alpine Club and Mr. Hugh 
Ituttledge, formerly of the I.O.S., accepted its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition. 
Included in it as members were Mr. F.S. Srnythe, 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of 
1931, and Capt. E. St. J. Birnie, E. E. Shipton 
and Dr. O. R. Greene, climbed Kamet 
with Mr. Srnythe in 1931. The Expedition 
reached Calcutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main task. 

The expedition established its base camp in the 
Uongbuk Valley on April 17th and on April 
21st. Camp I was established. . Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Gol. 23,000 ft. prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet ice wall on the North C'ol. slopes had 
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been climbed. The expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Alipore. One installation was at Darjeeling, 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp III, 
21,000 ft. Camp III was linked to the Forth 
Col. by field telephone so that messages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of 
India in a short space of time. 

Owing to a series of blizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd. 
But it was pitched at 25,500 ft. several hundred 
feet higher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Camp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 29th. Wyn Harris, L. Wager and J. L. 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft., COO ft. higher 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters. Longland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in a 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun- 
taineering skill steered them down to Cainp V. 
The following morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissanceof the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north-east ridge finally followed the same 
route as Nortonin 1924. They were stoppedby 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft. and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shiptonaml Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V. The followimg 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
June 1st they made their attempt on the summit. 

An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble. Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
and Wager before ho was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs. Shipton descended to Camp 1' 
the same day in very bad weather and Smythe 
spent a third night at Camp VI descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitdue 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp. A week later they returned to Camp 111 
to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
airman. Having penetrated Tibet in disguise 
he marched to Everest and with a few porters 
succeeded in reaching 21,000 feet. He then 
went on alone and nothing more has since been 
heard of him, until his body was discovered 
near the site of Camp III, 21,000 feet, by Mr. 
E. E. Shipton’s party in 1935. 

Early in 1935 the Tibetan Government granted 
permission for a further attempt to take place 
from June 1935 to June 1930 inclusive. 

As there was no time to organise an attempt 
on the summit it was decided to send out a small 
party under the leadership of Mr .1. E. Shipton. 
This had as its objects : Collection of data as to 
monsoon snow and weather conditions ; ox- 
* nmination of alternative routes from the west : 


the trying out of now men for the summit 
attempt ; "physiological observations ; a sterio- 
photogrammetric survey ; examination of ice 
formations on the Forth Col. 

This expedition proved that Everest cannot 
be ascended during the monsoon and that the 
only hope of an ascent is during the period im- 
mediately before the monsoon. 

Conditions during the monsoon are extremely 
dangerous and the party had a narrow escape, 
from an enormous evalanche that fell from the 
slopes of the North Col. 

During tire course of this reconnaissance two 
dozen peaks over 20,000 feet liigli were amended. 

The 1930 Expedition was led by Mr. Hugh 
Buttled gc and included throe of the 1933 climbers 
.Messrs. 'Shipton, Smythe and Wyn Harris, ami 
011c of the 1933 Signals Officers Lieut. Smith 
Windham. It encountered exceptionally bad 
weather and unusual conditions. Before the 
monsoon, snowstorms Tendered the mountain 
unclimbable and the usual pre-monsoon north- 
west wind was lacking to clear the snow away. 
However, .Camp IV on the North Col. was 
established to schedule and the ’party were in 
position to attack the summit when the weather 
broke and two feet of snow forced them to retreat 
down tiro dangerous slopes of the Forth Col, 

I To cap their discomforturo the monsoon arrived 
I on the exceptionally early date of May 24th. 
Two attempts were made to re-open the route 
to the Forth Col. but on both occasions the 
party were in great danger and the attempt, had 
to be abandoned when Shipton and Wyn Harris 
were carried down by an avalanche and nearly 
lost their lives. Subsequently reconnaissance’ 
parties ascended the main Bongbuk glacier and 
examined the west side of the North Col. which, 
in spite of Mallory’s unfavourable verdict, was 
found to be not only practicable but less 
dangerous in monsoon conditions than the east 
side. 

A Seventh Expedition to Mount Everest 
is being planned for 1938, the Tibetan Govern- 
ment, again having given permission through 
Mr. B. J. Gould, the Political Officer for Sikkim 
who has boon, on a mission to Lhasa. This 
expedition will consist, of not more than seven 
climbers as it is now believed by most mountai- 
neers that a small expedition by virtue of 
mobility as well as for psychological reasons hus 
a better chance of success on Everest. It will 
holed by Mr. H. W. Tihnun who with Mr. N. 
E. Odell reached the summit of Honda Devi 
and will in all probability include Mr. Odell,: 
Mr. E. E. Shipton and Mr. E. S. Smythe. His 
probable that 1930 marks the end of a stage In 
Himalayan mountaineering and that this in the . 
future will revert to small privately organised 
expeditious which have been so successful in the 
past. 

Aerial Expedition-— -An interesting aside to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial -expedition 
undertaken in 1933 for the purpose of photogra- 
phing the mountain from the air. This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston, Major L. V. S. 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was its leader 
and in charge of its survey work. Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot. and 
Major P. T. Etherton, its London uuutnst r. 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
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of the well-known Wapiti, were provided. 

A special point in their equipment was the ' 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply i 
through gas masks to the aviators at high i 
altitudes. The expedition was not permitted < 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to ' 
circle Mt. Everest, but botli machines successfully ; 
dew over the peak and several good photographs i 
were taken of it. By permission of the Nepal : 
Government a line of lliglit from Purnea, the ' 
base of tiic expedition, across Nepal territory i 
to Mt. Everest, was taken and along this < 
good survey photographs as the somewhat < 
]ioor visibility at the time of the flight, in April ; 
permitted. i 

An interesting mouutainflight of whicli 
details were published in 1933 was one from 
Itisalpur to Gilgit and back, undertaken by 
the It. A. F. at Itisalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 1 
was commanded by F. Lt. Isaac and was made 
by live of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force. The distance from Itisalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilgit is 289 miles. It was covered m 2 hrs. 
20 mins, on the outward flight and in 2 hrs. j 
5 mins, on the return journey. From Gilgit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the llunza, Nagar and Bakjot areas. • 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
ltakaposlii, as well as of other places of impor- 
tance or interest, were taken. * 

The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It was conduct- 
ed by Dr. Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt. 
It. N. Frier, of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
•as transport officer, an American Mr. Hand 
Herron and Miss E. Knowlton, of Boston, U.S.A. 
Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break-up of the weather 
before they attained success. 

The Disaster of 1934. — In 1934 Herr Merkl 
returned to the attack with an even stronger 
party, which included a number of well-known 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
Frier and gangster of the Indian Army as trans- 
port officers. Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia. 
Owing to various delays, Carnp IV was not 
established until the end of June, The party 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leaving only 
skeleton camps behind. Finally, after a height 
of 25,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
VIII established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blizzard 
broke. The party retreated, but owing to the. 
storm and ill-equipped camps retreat became a 
route during which no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Herren Merkl, Weizenbach and Wie- 
land and six Darjeeling porters — men who. 
bad accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition. 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Schneider and Aschenbrenher escaped whilst 
of the surviving porters, all of whom were 
frostbitten. One or two spent a week without 
food or shelter. 

Another expedition to the Karakorams took 
place in 1934 under the leadership of Dr. G. 
Dyhrenfurth. All four peaks of “Queen 
Mary ” were climbed. The highest of these has 
been triangulated as 24,350 feet, but the party j 
state it to be more than 1,000 feet higher. j 
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In 1934 Messrs. E. E. Shipton and H. W. 
Tiiman, by a magnificent piece of exploration 
and mountaineering, succeeded in penetrating 
the hitherto impracticable Bislii Ganga to the 
glacier basin of Nanda Devi, thereby solving a 
problem that had exercised the minds of Himala- 
yan mountaineers for many years and completing 
the work of pioneers such as Dr. T. G. Longstaff 
and Mr. Hugh Buttled ge. Messrs. Shipton and 
Tiiman also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotri 
via the Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
of the Gangotri glacier. Profiting by the 
discovery of the route to the Nanda Devi baain 
an Anglo-American party, the leader of which 
was Mr. H \V. Tiiman, successfully scaled Nanda 
Devi via its south-west ridge, Messrs. H. W. 
Tiiman and N. E. Odell being the climbers to 
reach the summit. This expedition was remark- 
able in that owing to the sickness of the porters 
the climbers had to carry tliuir own camps up the 
mountain. This is the finest, and most difficult 
peak yet climbed in the Himalayas. 

Lt.-Col. C. F. Stoehr, B.E., and Lt. D M. 
Burn, B.E., lost their lives on 12th August 
1932, while climbing on Panjtarni, near Pahlgam 
in Kashmir. 

Several expeditions have lately been made 
into the Himalayas by members of the 
Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
Sikkim by members of its Eastern Section. 

In 1935 an attempt to scale a Peak 36, 25,400 
feet, in the western Karakorams was made by 
Lieut. J. Waller, Lieut. J. Hunt, Dr. J. S. Carslaw 
and W lt i 1 l A series ofbliz 

zards were experienced bub the party reached a 
height estimated as 24,500 feet. There is no great 
difficulty between this point and the summit. 

In the Autumn of 1935 the summit of Kabru 
was reached by Mr. C. It. Cooke who was accom- 
panied to the foot of the final rocks by Mr. G. 
Schoberth who was forced to give up owing to 
a high altitude, cough and the risk of frostbite, 
This ascent was made on November 18th, an 
unusually iate date and is of great interest as 
proving that high Himalayan peaks can be 
climbed in early winter at least. 

The 1930 French expedition to the Kara- 
korams, like the Everest expedition, encountered 
very bad weather and accomplished little. 

After Nanda Devi the most remarkable ascent 
of 1936 was that of Siniolchu, a peak once 
designated as the “ embodiment of inaccessibi- 
lity ”, in the Kanehenjunga range. This was 
made by a small German party under the leader- 
ship of Herr Paul Bauer. Siniolchu is one of 
the most beautiful peaks in the Himalayas, 

Other ascents in Sikkim were made by 
Mr. Marco Pallis’s party who attempted Sirnvu 
unsuccessfully and by Mr. C. B. Cooke and 
Mr. F. Spencer Chapman who ascended several 
peaks -of over 20,000 feet including the Fluted 
; Peak. 

' In May 1937, another attempt was made to 
; climb Nanga Parbat by a German expedition, 
. headed by Dr. Wien. News reached Simla on 
l June 20 that disaster had overtaken the expedi- 
i tion and subsequently it was learned that the 
' entire party of climbers with the exception of 
I one survivor, Dr. Luft-, lied perished. Eight of 
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the nine members of the expedition were killed 
along with nine Sherpa porters. Mountaineering 
experts are of the opinion that the season was 
not very propitious for the ascent of the peak, 
which is considered to be more accessible in 
the autumn. 

The Survey of India »ro now very active and 
m uch work has been -accomplished during the 
re-survey of Garhwal ami Kiuu ion under the 
direction, of Major Gordon Oshiaston, whilst 
several thousand square miles of country have 
been mapped by Messrs. Shipton anil Tilmnn 
during their expedition to the Siiaksgam. 

Ascents in 1937. During tins summer of 
1037, a number of peaks were climbed, the 
most notable being Chninoihari 33,007 ft. by 
Mr. F. Spencer Chapman with one porter, and 
the Maim Peak 23.800 fr. by Captain IMt. Oliver 
and Mr. F. 8. Sin y the, Mr. Smythe completing 
the ascent alone as. Oapt . Oliver was insuilieiently 
acclimatised. Three other peaks of 21,400 ft., 
21,500 ft. and 22,48] ft. were also climbed by 
Messrs. Oliver and Siiiythc and attempts made 
on Niikanta arid Diutugiri which were frustrat- 
ed by bad weather.' They also explored a 
remarkable plateau above the I’auke Glacier, 


discovered in May 1037 by Lieut. It. A. Gardiner 
of the Survey of India. In addition, Mr. Snvytim 
with three Tibetan porters climbed seven peaks 
of the Z ns Uar llange. among them the very 
difficult peak of Nilgirl 1‘arhat, ■ 21,2(54 it. 
During tide expedition Mr. Smythe came upon 
some remarkable tracks in the snow which Hie 
Tibetan porters believed were made by a Mirka 
or Abominable Snow Man. These tracks were 
afterwards identified as hear tracks by the 
Natural History authorities in Loudon. It. is 
bciie.v 
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The Himalayan Club. — Was founded on 17th 
February 1028, at New Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
sport. The initiation of this Club was due to 
the late Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.O., It.E.. 
Assistant Surveyor-General. Its. membership 
is over 350, including three lady members and 
its president, is Sir Harry Haig, Governor of .the ' 
United Provinces. Major Gunter boek is Hon. 
Secretary. 
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The transfer of the. capital of India from 
Calcut ta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It bad long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-pro vincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province— -the seat of tlio Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 1 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible. 
Capitals, but Delhi was by common consent, 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour ; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “ to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records oi rhepast are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.” 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December! 
15, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 


of the past. The land chosen is free from 
liability to ilood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not inanworn. It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tom its needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the sire is near the present centre 
tf tho town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn. -General Sir C. P. Lukia, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, 0.3.1., A.JU.C.K, and Major ,7. 0. 
Uohertsou, l.M.ts., was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Their report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that " the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government oi India that no doubt can exist 
.is to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages' of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site.” 

The Town Plan and Architecture.— A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with ;i 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1913. 
Work was begun in accordance with.it and its 1 
main lines have been followed throughout. '.' 
(’he central point of interest in the lay-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment House, and two large blocks of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at Kaisina hill near the centre, of the 
new city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect, 
for Government House and Sir Edward Baker 
for the ..Secretariats. The former building is 
estimated to cost approximately l!s. 14(1 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Its. 124 lakhs. The provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
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rase if used has already partly been utilised. 
The Secretariat personnel lias largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929. 
To the east of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wall 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park- 
way which leads to Indrapat. Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre. 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum. The axis running north- 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers. 
They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities off the road through Pahargunj, which lies 
to the west of Old Delhi in the direction of The 
Ridge. The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,652, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000. 
Its: present population is approximately 40,000. 
Sites have been allotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the new city, 
and several of these habitations have been 
erected. 

There was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
1 onged “ battle of the styles ” over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it] 
has been the aim “ to express within the limit 
of the medium and of the powers of its users, 
the ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever he the monu- 
ment.” The inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, hut 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect’s 
aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme.— It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the origins! despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors afterwards increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
prices after the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,807 lakhs of rupees. This amount. lnchide,d 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
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and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates; Tlie New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January 1923, 
estimated the total expenditure at Rs. 1,292 
lakhs including Rs. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. Actual expenditure upto approxi- 
mately the end of 1929 was Rs. 14 crores. This 
may be taken as the figure for the completion 
of the main project. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad- 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
general taxes and indirect receipts is secured. 
The project, after being completed and closed, 
was re-opened in 1933-34. This became neces- 
sary owing to the need to increase residential 
accommodation for officers and staff and facilit- 
ated by a period of cheap money. Government 
utilised the occasion for extending the residen- 
tial accommodation for visiting members of the 
Indian Legislature. The papulation of the 
new City is now about 80,000. Practically all 
the building sites within it (except in a small 
area where shortcomings in drainage are a 
handicap) are taken up and the time for extend- 
ing the layout has almost arrived. 

Progress of the work. — The construction 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of, the war and the 
absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Central Revenues, and the 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force in India 
were also housed in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-26. The original programme of 
residential buildings for Government officers and 
staff of various grades were then nearly com- 
pleted. The whole of the civil side of Government 
moved from Old Delhi into their quarters in the 
new Secretariats on coming down from Simla 
in November, 1926. All Government Depart- 
ments, including the Army Departments and 
Army Headquarters and R. A, F. Headquarters, 
have their offices in the new Secretariats, of 
which the builders have already had to carry- 
out the first section of the extension 
provided for in the architects' plans. The 
Members of H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council including H. E. the Commander-in- 
Chief, live in their new official residences 
in the new capital. H. E. the Viceroy 
took up his residence in the the new Gov- 
ernment House there on 23rd December 1929. 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 
season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The 
Government of India in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 5 months residence in 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early in 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
duced for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
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in New Delhitill mid-April and bringing it down 
Simla from again in mid-October. The experi- 
ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1032-33, when Retrenchment 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stay in Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
period from the seasonal official occupants of its 
residential buildings, the rents in Delhi being 
higher than those for residences in Simla. An 
early descent from Simla was postponed in the 
autumn of 1034 on account of a report by 
the Public Health Commissioner on the general 
unhealthiness of the Winter Capital in October. 
But various factors, including especially the 
increase in personnel in the Secretariat and 
consequential congestion of office and residential 
accommodation in Simla are making; the exten- 
sion of the Delhi season unavoidable. The 
prospective enlargement of the Indian Legis- 
lature, with the arrival of Federation, strengthens 
the same ' tendency. The provision of con- 
siderable further housing accommodation hoth 
for offices and residential has become imperative. 
The only question is whether this should be 
undertaken both in Delhi and in Simla or in 
Delhi only. Pressed by sharp financial strin- 
gency, arising partly out of the emergency 
created by the institution of the Constitutional 
Reforms, the Government of India appear 
decisively moving in the direction of making 
Delhi an all-the-year-round Capital. Certain 
Departments are. already now kept in Delhi 
throughout the year. Others are under orders 
to remain. The office personnel of others are 
for the first time being kept in Delhi throughout 
the year in 1938. The Government of India 
in January, 1938, announced that further 
retentions in Delhi throughout the year are 
under their consideration. 

There was in recent years an increase in 
. ldaiavia bearing mosquitoes and consequential 
fever in New Delhi. This led to a special inquiry 
iti 1936. The inquiry showed that both Ola 
and New Delhi wore ringed about with prolific 
mosquito breeding places, one of the worst being 
the area utilized for sewage outfall. The 
water borne sewage of both Old and New cities 
is dealt with in a farm which, when the new 
city was built, was placed immediately outside 
its southern boundary. The Government of 
India after the 1920 inquiry were forced to adopt 
a new scheme for the removal of the farm to 
a more distant site and chose one some four 
miles further away from the city. Anti-malaria 
operations on a large scale, scientifically directed, 
were simultaneously undertaken, the estimate 
of their cost being Its. 14 lakhs. Improvements 
in the water supply of the new Capital with 
a view to a larger population being retained 
in it during the summer has also been effected. 

When the residential buildings in New Delhi 
were, in the course of the original construction 
of the new city, about to be designed, the 
Government of India issued orders that they 
were to be “ for cold weather occupation only.” 
This rule was followed. The general principle 
embodied in the design of the houses was that 
of planning them to capture as much warmth 
from the sun as possible. Secretariats, residen- 
tial bungalows and staff quarters are largely 
inappropriate for hot weather occupation; 
How Government will deal with this problem 
remains to be seen. 


Art Decorations. — The Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
ilage process in situ. Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. When these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved. Government 
Intimated that historical or allegorical sub- 
jects would be given preference over reli- 
gious ones and Engish artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting lias now been completed and 
the work was continually progressing. until the 
world-wide depression in recent years dried up 
funds. 

All-India War Memorial.— H. It. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. Tire place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
February, 1931 , in the presence of representatives 
of every unit of the army in India, of the Royal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators. 

George V Memorial.— It was decided in 
1936 to erect a memorial statue to His 
Late Majesty, King Emperor George V, in 
Princes’ place, the large park-like area lying 
between the All-Indfa War Memorial and the 
Purana Qila. The origin of this proposal was 
a movement started among the Ruling Princes, 
sometime previously, to erect a white memorial 
statue to His Majesty in the new city and this 
scheme had made considerable progress when 
His Majesty died. The matter was then con- 
sidered in a broader light ami in consultation 
between Their Highnesses and His Excellency 
the Earl of Willingdon, The Princes agreed to 
merge their scheme in a larger one for an All- 
India memorial to His Late Majesty. H. E, the 
Viceroy issued an appeal for subscriptions to the 
major scheme and he and Her Excellency the 
Countess of Willingdon opened the general 
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subscription list with a donation of Rs. 5,000. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was invited to submit a 
design for a memorial and His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the representatives of the Ruling 
Princes inspected Princes’ place with a view to 
a statue being erected there and in particular 
had a temporary wooden structure erected so 
that they might judge how a statue of the same 
dimensions would appear from different view- 
points. The statue of His Late Majesty is to be 
in bronze and will show His Majesty seated under 
a lofty canopy. 

Public Institutions. — It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proposal is still “under considera- 
tion.” To implement it would require an 
estimated capital outlay of Rs. 12J lakhs. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buddings for which 
would be erected in the new capita!. The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university being a matter 
of time it was decided to commence rvork 
with tlie existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council. Unfortunately the Inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E, the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation stone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government. For the time being 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and in 1931 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to it for its 
future home. 

H. II. the Maharaja of Bhavnagar having 
offered Rs. 5,00,000 for the provision of some 
amenity in the new city, the Government of 
India decided to utilize the sum for the provision 
of a Stadium. The ground which they took for 


this was a large area lying immediately below 
the western walls of the Parana Qila, i.e., be- 
tween them and Princes 'place, Tills area was 
originally marked by Sir Edward Lutyens, in his 
plan, to be an ornamental lake. Practical 
consideration led to its abandonment for that 
purpose and the area was laid out as a park. 

A large proportion of the Maharaja'sRs, 5,00,000 
was utilized for the provision of a huge brick 
grandstand overlooking the central portion of 
the park taken for the Stadium. 

Inaugural Ceremony.-— The new' city 
was the scene of notable and elaborate 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931. 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 
“ Dominion Columns” suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail. The columns are designed 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various 
parts of the land by Asoka and were presented 
by Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The first two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling. New 
Zealand nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the same 
purpose. 

City Extension:— -The main direction for the 
future extension of the new city is southward, 
where for some three miles beyond the limits of 
present development, Government have land in 
their possession and have placed it at the 
disposal of the City administration. The New 
Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies immediately south-; 
ward of the existing new City boundary on the 
southern side and H. E. the Earl of Wlllingdon 
in February 1936, opened alongside the high 
road there a fine new' Willingdon Air Station, 
which is furnished with the most modern 
equipment for day and night flying. Building 
has already taken place in the same neighbour- 
hood. The scene of the next town-planning 
seems likely to be in the area lying between the 
new city and New Delhi Cantonment. 

A New Delhi Municipal Committee with 
its own permanent official Chairman and 
Secretariat was established in 1932. 

A development Trust was instituted in 1937, 
its duties being to provide for the expansion 
of the new capital, including both old and new 
cities and urgently to deal with the insanitary 
overcrowding of the old city, a problem arising 
from the rapid increase of population there 
since Delhi again became capital of India. 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq... 
authorising him to “open anew Lodge in Bengal.” 
Of his personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt. Far winter, who in the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and is described 
as “No. 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.” The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zecli. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April 1765. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Olive, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority thatatthe request of the “Lodges 
in the East Indies " Mr. Guilin Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal “to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767 ; but in pass- 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrars in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the “Admiral Watson,” Indiainan 
“for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
is to be found.” Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to tho Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 at.thc Union both tho Ancients aDd Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

Madras. — The earliest Lodge in Southern j 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. 1 


[Three others were also established about 1766. 
I In the same year Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
'established at Fort Sb. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union, 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-uI-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed.” 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay. — Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the ISth century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until tho 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out of the Freemasons' 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to tho 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that eifect. The Petitioners 
further requested “that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him aftor being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan.” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge “ Orion-ln-the-West’’ 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on tho records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourtii Degree for which a fee of three gold rnohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1 825 the civilian element 
of “Orion” seceded and formed the “Lodge 
of Hope” also at Poona No, 802. 
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Rolls of theGrand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Burnes established a 
Lodge “.Rising Star” at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present (lay. Thus the seed 
planted at Tricliiuopoly in 1774 by the initiation 
of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting m 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of ail castes and creeds, and which lias gone fat 
to establishing that mutual trust between Wesf 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic or 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bombay in I860, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1861. 

The Grand Lodge of England.— AH three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction in India. By far tlm largest is the 
first: the next largest, is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small, a he 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule (Under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of eat h 
o tlier and directly subordinate to tho Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 
Bengal. 

70 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bvo. 0. Carey Morgan, 
pil.I) District Grand Master; By. 

d'gm F. W. Hookenhull, M.L.A. 

P.G.'d ; Asst. D.G.Ms., K.O.De, C.I.E., 
I.C.S. (Rtd.), and Wor. Bro. A. Bair 
Pollock, P.A.G.D.C. 

Madras. 

35 “S, c D sY. a cxk“:a.rrS. f 'i>?: 

D G M„ Dewau Bahadur P.M. Sivannana 
Mudaliar, P. Dy. G. Regr. 

Punjab. 

34 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro Rt. Rev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, .0.0., V.D.. 

M A., D. D. District Grand, Master, 
Wor. .Bro. I.t, Col. A.M., Dick, C.B.E. 
V.H.S., Deputy Db. Grand 

Master. 

Burma. 

20 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. H. Chance, 
VJ>„ District Grand Master, Jivanj. 
Hormusji, C.I.E., D.S.O., P.A.G. Reg. 

Dy. D. G-. M. 

LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE YEAR 
1938-39. . ; 

Dist. Grand Master, 


Here “ Orion ” unrecognized at home, aided 
in the secession of some of its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
Parent Lodge from the Grand Lodge of England, 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti-| 
fication of the existence of “Orion-in-the-West ” 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Coast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 598 was granted as already stated 
in 1833. Lodge "Perseverance” was started 
in Bombay No. 81 8 in 1828 . Up to this time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded; but in 1836 Dr. 
James Burnos was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland F. G. M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until 1st January 1838. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies. Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Mast or “in partibus infidelium*’ 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes. 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions _ to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of English Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, indeed, a Lodge " Per- 
severance” under England went over hodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 338 on the Register of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourished, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 ‘when a Lodge St. George No. 549 on the 


Rt. Wor. Bro. W. A. C. Bromham, J.P. .. .. 

Wor. Bro. R. K. It. Cama . . . . .... D.D.G.M. 

., Dr. S. A. Wilkinson .. . . •• Asst. D.G.M. 

Major R.R. B. MoLean .. .. .. •• •• Asst. D.G.M. 

F.H. Taylor 

Revd, Canon C. F.Fortescue .. .. •• •• 

Eevd.F. E. Dossetorj .. .. .. 

S.F. Dhalla . . .. .. 

, ]£. N. Chandablioy . . .. . . . . 

Sohrab It. Davar .. .. •* •• 

. Geo. Barnes .. •• • • •* 


D.G. Chap. 
D.G. Chap. 


D.G. Registrar 
P.B. of G.P. 
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’ OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT 
YEAR 193f 

ro. Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Daver 
„ R. J. Harris . . 

„ J. A. Neale 
„ M. G. Bhatfc 
„ Dr. S. N. Katrak . . 

„ F. R. Zaveri 
„ Capt. J. W. Bingham 
„ H. R. Patel 
,, Hormusji Ardeshir . . 

„ E. L. Dunne 
,, H. F. L. T. Harrison 
„ P. B. Kale .. 

„ W. S. C. Macey . . 

„ V. V. Shidigram . . 

„ S. G. Bullard 
,, G. H. Lamb 
, , Khan Bahadur F. F. Tarapore 
„ P. Lucas 
„ W. G. Ashwell 
„ H. D. Dungor 
„ Kuuwar Shankar Dayal 
„ P. H. Ainroliwalla 
,, C. M, Robertson 
„ I. P. Ravel .. 

„ T. I. Archer 
„ M. .7. Antia 
„ Rai Saheb U.S. Bisen 
„ W. H, Perkins .. 


GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE 
i—89— Contd. 

D.G. Secretary. 
D.G. Dir. of Cer, 
D.S.G.D. 
D.S.G.D. 

D.S.G.D. 

D.J.G.D. 
D..T.G.D. 


it' W. 


D.J.G.D. 

D.G. 8. 
D.G.D.D. of C. 
D.A.G.D. of 0. 
D.A.G.D. of C. 
D.A.G.D. of C. 
D.A.G.D. of 0. 
D.G. Swd. Br. 
D.G. St. Br. 
D.G. St. Br. 
D.G. Org. 
D.A.G. Secy. 
D.G. Pur. 
D.A.G. Pur. 
D.G. Steward. 
D.G. Steward. 
D.G. Steward. 
D.G. Steward. 
D.G. Steward. 
D.G. Steward. 
D.G. Tyler. 


LIST OF LODGES WORKING UNDER THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY. 

Number Place. 

415 Poona. 

540 Bombay. 

. . 757 Bombay. 

767 Karachi. 

873 Hyderabad, Sind. 

044 Bombay. 

1065 Jubbulpore. 

. . 1100 Bombay, 

1122 Nagpur. 

1180 Bombay. 

1270 Igutpuri. 

. . . . . . . . 1350 Bombay, 

1508 Sukkur. 

.. .. 1640 Amraotl, 

1709 Bombay. 

1738 BhusawaJ. 

1784 Bombay, 


1. Orion in the West .. 

2 . St. George 

3. Concord 

4. Union .. 

5. Industry 

6. Truth .. 

7. Alexandra 

8. Emulation 

0. Corinth., 

10. Eastern Star . . 

11. Friendship & Harmony 

12. Cyrus 

13. Sukkur 

14. Bcrar ... . . 

15. Aryan . . " . . , ... 

16. Excelsior in Khandesh 

17. Hiram of Past Masters 
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18. 

39 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

28. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


80. 

81. 

32. 

83 . 

34. 

35. 
80 . 
87. 


42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


LIST OF LODGES WORKING UNDER THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF 
BOMBAY.— Contd. 


Malwa 

Justice 

Tyrrell Leith 

Friendship 
Royal Connaught 

Faith 

Dharwar 

Khan Bahadur B. Rajkotwala 
St. Andrew 

Kathiawar 

Rajputana 

Research 

Light of the Craft 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
Burnett . . 

Ubique in the East 
Bhore Ghaut 

Central India 

Chhatisgarh . . 

Army & Navy 
Deolali .... 

Heart of India 

Gymkhana 

Haig-Brown .. 

Universal Brotherhood 

Light in Arabia 

Knight .. •• •• 

Scinde . , 

Indus . . 

Leslie Wilson ; 

Cornwallis 

Dawn of Peace .. .. 

Justice and Peace . . 

Reginald Spence 
Vishvanath 


Number. 

1994 

2145 

2162 


2377 

2438 

2527 


500 

2787 

2800 

3184 

3265 

3275 

3284 

3338 

3465 

3467 

3507 

3651 

3710 

3700 

3796 

3829 

3835 

3870 

3918 

4284 

4325 

4880 

5062 

5260 

5442 

5514 

5716 


Place. 

Mhow. 

Abu Road. 

Baroda. 

Ajmer. 

Alunednagar. 

Kearnari. 

Dharwar. 

Karachi. 

Kamptee. 

Itajkote. 

Mount Abu. 

Bombay. 

Jubbulpore. 

Bombay. 

Poona. 

Kirkee. 

Bombay. 

Indore. 

Raipur - . 

Bombay. 

Deolali. 

Bilaspur. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Deolali. 

Karachi. 

Karachi. 

Poona. 

Bombay. 

Lonavla. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of All Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is nominated by the 
Lodges under the jurisdiction subject to 
confirmation by the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 
The Hon’ hie Mr. Justice Sir Patrick Blackwell, | 
Kt., M.B.E. the present incumbent of the office, 
and controls 70 Lodges. Under him the several 
districts are in charge of the following 
Grand Superintendents : — 

Lt. Col. J. Galbraith Gill, R.A.M.C., D.S.O., 
O.B.E., M. C., G. Supdt. Northern India, 

G. Lindsay, G. Supdt., Central India. 


Morley Williams, Supdt., Southern India, 

A. Logan, G. Supdt., Eastern India. 

The Grand Secretary Is R.W. Bro. Khan Bahadur 
J. C. Mistree, J. P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kumal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, hut on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
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there being two already, life., English and Scottish* 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge “St. 
Patrick ” and since that year three other Lodges 
have sprung into being, one of which is now 
defunct. 

The Irish Constitution is governed in India 
by a Grand Inspector for India who is 
lit. Wor. Bro. Mr. Justice Mnnroe of the Lahore 
High Court. He lias two Asst. Grand Inspectors, 
one for the Bombay Presidency, who is Wor. 
Bro. A. Piuan, and one for Bengal who is Wor. 
Bro. E. O.Rees. 

Eleven Lodges are working in India at the 
following places : 

Bombay. 

Nos. 319, 419, 648. 

Calcutta. 

Nos. 263, 382, 464, 465, 490 and 567. 
Lahore. 

No. 19. 

Simla. 

No. 458. 

Royal Arch Masonry. — Under England 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally appoints his Deputy ns 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

The five English Districts are constituted as 
under 

Bengal. 

30 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Ex. Comp. 
C. Carey Morgan. 

Madras. 

20 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Excellent 
Comp. G. T. Boag, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Bombay. 

27 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp. W. A. C. Bromham, 
Grand Superintendent. 

’Punjab. 

22 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. lit. Rev. Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., D.D., Grand Superintendent. 

Burma. 

7 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. W. H. Chance 
V.D., Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. The 
District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruled by M. E. Camp. Sir Shapoorjee 
B. Billimoria, Kt., M.B.E., j.r., under whom 
there are about 32 Chapters in India. The 
Grand Secretary of all Scottish Freemasonry 
In India is also District Grand Scribe E. of 
Scottish 11. A. Masonry. 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta, 


Mark Masonry. — Under England, Mark- 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts ; but in most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal. 

23 Lodges, lit. W. Bro. 0. Carey Morgan, 
District Grand Master, 

Bombay. 

18 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. A. C. Bromham. 
J’.G.T)., District Grand Master. 

Madras. 

16 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. George Townsend 
Boag, O.S.I., O.I.E., I.O.S., District Grand 
Master. 

Punjab. 

12 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Rt. Rev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, C.I.E., O.B.E., Y.D., 
M.A., D.D., District Grand Master. 
Burma. 

5 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W, H. Chance, V.D., 
District Grand Master. 

The Mark degree is Incorporated with the 
Royal Arch degree in Irish Chapters. The Mark 
degree is worked in some S. C, Lodges, but 
mostly in It. A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
R.A.M. and other degrees can be obtained. S. C. 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. The Mark 
degree in Scottish Craft Lodges is conferred 
by the Rt. Wor. Master as the S. 0. Craft 
does not recognise the ceremony of Rt, W. 
Mark Master, This is confined strictly to 
Chapters. Each Chapter has a Lodge of M. 
M. M. working under its charter. Separate 
charters for Mark Lodges are only issued by 
the G. Chapter of Scotland.' 

Royal Ark Mariner. — The Royal Ark 
Mariner degree is worked in the English Con- 
stitution by lodges attached to Mark lodges. 
Its ruler is the District Grand Mark Master and 
only Mark master Masons can take this degree. 
There are 10 R. A. M. Lodges under Bengal, 
5 under Bombay, 8 under Madras and 4 under 
Punjab. 

Other Degrees. — There are many side degrees 
worxed in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30° is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India, 

The Red Cross of Constantine has two 
Conclaves working in India. With them are 
worked the degrees of jt.H.S. and Kt. of St. 
John. They are governed by the Grand 
Council in England direct. 

The Conclaves working in India are 
No. 43 Bombay and No. 160, Simla . 

The Order of the Secret Monitor has 
7 conlcaves under Bombay aud 8. under- Madras. 

Benevolent Associations. — Bach District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor 
circumstances, 
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AH information will be given to persons en- 
titled by tlie District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below : — 


B.G.S., 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A.G.R., 
P.D.G.W, Freemasons' Hall, Ravelin Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

■D. G. S., Burma, E.G. 

E. Meyer, P. G. Deacon, (Eng.)., Rangoon. 
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D. G. S., Madras. 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, 
P. A. G. Reg. Freemasons’ Hall, Egmore, 
Madras. 

D. G. S., Punjab. 

G, Beeves Brown, P.A.G.D. of C., Freema- 
sons, Hall, Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution.-— It has two Bene- 
volent Funds knoivu as, (1) Scottish Masonic 
Fund of Benevolence (India), and (2) Scottish 
Masonic Benevolent Association in India. 
For information regarding the Benevolent Funds 
application should be made to Khan Bahadur 
.Tehangeer C. Mistree, J.P., 17, Murzbau Road, 
Bombay. 


Office Bearers of the Grand Lodge A. S. F. I. for the year 1037-38 


The Hon’blc Mr; Justice Sir 
Patrick Blackwell, Kt,, 

M.B.E. . . . . . . Grand Master. 

P. M. Kanga, P.M. 342 and 
1041, H.G. Chap. (Scot.) .. Grand Master 
Depute. 

I. 31. Taunton, I.C.S., J.P., 

P.M. 742, P.M. 1041 . . . . Subs. Grand 

Master. 

Lt.-Col. J. Galbraith Gill, E.A. 

M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., 

H.S.G.M., P. M. 389 . . G. Supt„ Northern 
India. 

C. Lindsav, H.P.G.M., Dep., 

H.S.G.D. (Scot.). P.M. 783 .. G. Supdt. 

Central India. 

Moriey Williams H.G.M. Dep. 

P.M. 568 . . G . Supdt., Southern India. 

A. Logan, H.S.G.M., P. M. 813. . G. Supdt. 

Eastern India, 

H. J. Mulleneux, P. M. 338 .. Senior Grand* 

Warden. 

G. P. Phillipas, P. M. 1205 . . Senior Grand 

Warden. 

H. J. Maitland Jones, P.M!. 1342. Senior Grand 

Warden. 

H.H. Nawab Sir S. Baza Ali 
Khan, K.C.S.I., P.M. 1342 and 
in 1041 • • Senior Grand Warden. 

H. P. Kharas, P.M. 506 and 800. Junior Grand 
Warden. 

D. N. Kumar, P.M. 371.. .. Junior Grand 

Warden. 

J. Bracewcll, P. M. 634 . . Junior Grand 


Khan Bahadur J. V. Mistree, 

J.P., Hon. G. Chap. (Scot.), 

P.M. 500 and in 1041. . Grand Secretary. 


J. V. Evoritt, P.M. 568 
A. L. do Witt, P.M. 611 


Senior Grand 
Deacon. 
Senior Grand 


Rai- Bahadur S. N. Bhaduri, 

P.M. 1101 . . Senior Grand Deacon. 

A. L. T. Richardson, P.M. 1208 

Senior Grand Deacon. 
Lachnian Singh Swann, P.M. 

1281 . . . . Senior Grand Deacon. 

Dady C. Panday, P.M. 800 . . Junior Grand 

P.H.J. Rustomji, P.M. 485 

Diushaw S. Parakli, P.M. 569 

G. H. Ellis, P.M. 1068 .. 

J. F. Soutar, P.M. 1131. . . . Junior Grand 

Deacon. 

Dr. K. Sreenivasulu Setty, P.M. 

1148 .. .. Junior Grand Deacon. 

Nur Elahi, P.M. 1364 . . Junior Grand Deacon, 
Behram N. Karanjia, J.P., 

M.L.C., P.M. 342 and in 1366 . 


Junior Grand 
Deacon. 
Junior Grand 
Deacon. 
Junior Grand 


Sorabji J. Kapadia, P.M. 584 
H. M. Winn, P.M. 691 .. 
Sorabji Eruchshaw, P.M. 742 
M. A. Bhavnani, P.M. 1064 
«T. V. Kbilnani, P.M. 1273 

J. E. Thomas, P.M. 1163 
Dr, S. 0. Basalr, P.M. 371 


Grand 

Architect. 

Asst. Grand 
Architect. 

Asst. Grand 
Architect. 

Asst. Grand 
Architect. 

Asst. Grand 
Architect. 

Asst. Grand 
Architect. 

Grand Jeweller, 

Asst. Grand 
Jeweller. 


Major G. S. Venkata ltamanan, 

I.M.S., P.M. 1290 Asst. Grand Jeweller. 

A. Pratt, P.M. 1324. Asst. Grand Jeweller. 

G. Cruickshahk, P.M. 1205 . . Grand Biblo 

Bearer. 

J. G. Barclay, P.M. 1066 . . Grand Bible 

Bearer. 

Byramji N. Bharoocha, P.M. 

485 and in 343 and 1233 . . Grand Eend 

Avesta Bearer. 
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Office Bearers of the Grand Lodge A. S. F. I. for the year 1937-38.— contd. 
Dr. R.D.P. Mody, P.M. 800 


Grand Zend 
Avesta Bearer. 

Mahomed H. Moledina, R.W.M. 

702 . . . . Grand Koran Bearer. 

Khan Saheb Allah Baksh Khan 

G. Gabol, P.M. 1233 . . Grand Koran Bearer. 


Dr. G. Kama Iyengar, P.M. 

1065 Grand Gita Bearer. 

J. C. Calderwood, P.M. 82S .'. Grand Dir. of 

Ceremonies. 

Dr. Khaliluddin Ahmad, P.M. 

371 . . . . Asst. Grand Dir. of Cer. 

D. P. Mowrawalla, P.M. 506 and 

in 1388 Asst. Grand 

Dir. of Ceremonies. 

J. S. Weir, P.M!. 611 . . . . Asst. Grand 

Dir. of Ceremonies. 
11. y. Morrison, P.M. 813 . . Asst; Grand 

Dir. of Ceremonies. 

O. Wood, ll.W.M. 1066 . . Asst. Grand 

Dir. of Ceremonies. 
Manohar Ball Kapur, P.M. 1296. Asst. Grand 
Dir. of Ceremonies. 

K. P. Nallaseth, P.M. 1363 .. Asst. Grand 

Dir. of Ceremonies. 
Dr. S. J. Meherhomji, P.M. 342 

and in 684 Grand Bard. 

Kao Sahib A. K. Sundaresa Iyer, 

P.M. 661 ll.W.M. 831 .. Grand Bard. 

W. J. Barrett P.M. 735 . . Grand Bard. 

Dr. S. M. Khambatta, J.P., P.M. 

800 Grand Bard. 

A. Kama Pratapa Rao, R.W.M. 

1065 .. Grand Bard. 

F. D. Nasikwalla, P.M. 1297 .. Grand Bard. 

A. Hepburn, P.M. 1324 . . Grand Bard. 

E. B. Ghaswalla, J.P., P.M. 

342 . . . . Grand Sword Bearer. 

J. N. Satarawalla, P.M. 343 and 
702 . . . . Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

Rai Digamber Prasad, P.M. 

509 . . • . Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

Capt. A. E. Davies, P.M. 

091 . . . . Asst. Grand Sword Bearer, j 

J. S. Greeuhalgli, P.M. 909 . . Asst. Grand 

Sword Bearer. 

K. J. Mody, P.M. 1298 and 

in 1069 . . Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

P. E. Waldc, R.W.M. 1127 . . Asst. Grand 

Sword Bearer. 

B. P. Gharda, P.M. 1366 and 

in 800 . . . . Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

H. P. Hinchcliffe, P.M. 742 . . Grand Dir. of 

Music, 

G. K. TJrquhart, ll.W.M. 337 . . Asst. Grand 

Director of Music 
A. E. Manning, P.M. 568 . - Asst. Grand 

Director of Music. 
A. W. Chick, P.M. 1031 and in 

1163 Asst. Grand 

Director of Music. 


A.P.R. Grindley, ll.W.M. 1068. . Asst. Grand 
Director of Music. 

H. P. Burman, R.W.M. 1279 . . Asst. Grand 
Director of Music. 


J. M. Donaldson, ll.W.M. 

813 Grand Organist. 

J. H. Gillespie, R.W.M. 490 Grand Standard 


B. P. Tiwari, P.M. 526 ... 
R. D. Umrigar, P.M. 1069 


T. Cathro, R.W.M, 1208 


Standard Bearer. 

Asst. Grand 
Standard Bearer. 
Rao Bahadur M. G. 

Subramaniam, R.W.M. 1148 . Asst. Grand 
Standard Bearer. 
W. H. Blakenoy, R.W.M. 

1256 . . Asst. Grand Standard Bearer. 

J. B. Mfetry, P.M, 1366 and in 
1388 . . Asst. Grand Standard Bearer. 

Major A. J. Curtis, R.W.M. 1384 Asst, Grand 
Standard Bearer. 
S. H. Madon, P.M. 475 . . . . Presdt. of 

Grand Stewards. 
Ramniklal V. Parikh, P.M. 563 . Prcsdt. of 
Grand Stewards. 
E. Frail, R.W.M. 783 .. .. Prcsdt. of 

Grand Stewards. 
Narva b Bahadur Yar Jung 
Bahadur, R.W.M. 787 . . Prcsdt. of 

Grand Stewards, 
Dr. P. D. Bliiwandi walla, P.M. 

800 .. ..Prcsdt. of Grand Stewards. 

Presdt. of 
Grand Stewards. 

S. J. Trombaywalla, P.M. 1363 . Presdt. of 

Grand Stewards. 
N.W.G. Innes, R.W.M. 474 . . Vice-Presdt. 

of Grand Stewards. 

T. E.O. Moore, R.W.M. 756 . . Vice-Presdt. 

of Grand Stewards. 
E. D. Alibless, R.W.M. 800 . . Vice-Presdt. 

of Grand Stewards. 
B. J. Tapner, R.W.M. 900 . . Vice-Presdt. 

' " and Stewards. 
D. C. Mimxmdar, R.W.M. 1101 . Vice-Presdt. 

of Grand Stewards. 
G. N. Subtoa Ramiah, R.W.M. 

1290 . . Vice-Presdt. of Grand Stewards. 

Rao Saheb K.T. Gupte, R.W.M. 

Grand Marshal. 
Shi vial L. Sharma, R.W.M. 503 . Asst. < i ram 1 
Marshal. 

Darashaw A, Dhauhlioora, 

R.W.M. 584 . . Asst. Grand Marshal, 

R. Harris, ll.W.M. 634 .. .. Asst, Grand 

Marshal. 

% 0. Jaini, R.W.M. 644 . . Asst. Grand 

Marshal. 

I*. A, Ad vani, R.W.M. 1064 , , Asst. Grand 

Marshal. 
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Office Bearers of the Grand Lodge A. S. FJ. for the year 1937- 38 conoid. 


Dr. Ganesh Salmi, R.W.M. 1281, Asst, Grand 
Marshal. 

Jal D. Cliinoy, li.W.M. 1297 . . Asst. Grand 
Marshal. 

Sir Goviudrao B. Pradlian, Kt„ 

J.P., R.W.M. 1041 . . Grand Inner Guard. 

P. Guthrie, R.W.M. 338 . . Asst. Grand 

Inner Guard. 

Jitendra M. Rakshit, R.W.M. 

404 .. .. Asst. Grand Inner Guard. 

G. L. Wanibeek, R.W.M. 611 . . Asst. Grand 
Inner Guard. 


A. Brims, R.W.M. 1131.. 


E. H. Gran, R.W.M. 1324 

W. H. Perkins, P.M. 702 
W. G. Garner, P.M. 490. . 

S. K. Bannerjee, P.M. 404 
H. H. Greenway, P.M. 1031 
Dr. D. C. Rennie, P.M. 1324 


Asst. Grand 
Inner Guard. 

Asst, Grand 
Inner Guard. 

Asst. Grand 
Inner Guard. 
. Grand Tyler. 
Grand Chaplain. 
Grand Chaplain. 
Grand Chaplain, 
Grand Chaplain. 


GRAND STEWARDS. 


L. J. Woodseil 337 

G. H. Lamb . . . . • • • • 338 

Jainshed S. Lam .. 342 

Capt. ST. H. Kulkarni . . • • • • 343 

Button It. Ruttonji .. •• •• 363 

Sitaram Banerji . . . . • • • • 371 

J. 1. Hanyey . . . . . . . . 389 

Abu Sharaf Mahomed .. .. •• 404 

A. G. F.Foote .. .. .. .. 474 

D. C. Thanawalla 475 

T. D. Ahuja • • 485 

R. J. Panthakey . . . . • • • • 306 

H. D. Khanna 526 

P. C. Langman 568 

Dr. Bankat Chandra 569 

Kaikhoshru H. Patel 584 

S. P. Athavale . . . . • . • • 587 

G. H. King .. ... •• .. 594 

O. 0. Schokman 611 

Harry Jenkins, M.B.E 634 

S.V.Iyer .. .. ... •• .. 661 

Sardool Singh . . . • • • • • 691 

Jagannath Y. Datar -■ • • 702 

K. R. Postvvalla 735 

Satappa M. Ghavan .. -• 742 

Rai Sahib C. K. Durvasulu . • • - 756 

Samuel P. Blood . . • • ■ - - • 783 

Raja Guroo Das . . . • • • • • 787 

J. M. Setlma •• •• 800 

R. G. Widdon •• •• .. 813 

AlbertSmith •• •* 828 

Major Wajidi Ali Burki. I.M.S. . . . . 831 


K. G. W. Grainger 909 

Ian McTear 928 

G. IC. Mahajan . . 957 

G. F. Hardwick . . 1031 

Mohan L. Tannan, I.E.S. . . . . 1041 

N. V. Ranganadham . . .... 1065 

L. A. Butterwortli . • ■ . . • 1006 

K. P. Lentin . . 1(169 

Syedlmad Ali .. .. .. .. 1101 

Chillara Laxminarayan ltao .. .. 1108 

B. W. Lucke .. .. .. .. 1127 

S. R. Griffin .. .. .. ..1131 

M. M. A. Hevas 1148 

F. B. Blomfield .. 1103 

D. J, Paton .. 1205 

David Reid .. .. .. .1208 

D. F. Kaliauiwala .. .. • • 1233 

John W. Lj'on • • 1256 

George P. Thomas .. .. .. 1273 

R. Douglas . . .... . . 1279 

Prakash Chand Mehra 1281 

B. S. Dodsankarappa 1290 

C. W. Lord . . • • • • • ■ 1296 

S. Ramaswami .. •• •• • * 1297 

D. D. Khambatta. . •• •• 1298 

G. B. MaUett .. .. • • 1324 

W. G. Goath •• •• 1342 

R. A. Wadia 1363 

Darshan Singh Bindra 1364 

Dr. H. D. Gandhi 1366 

Bashir Husain Zaidi • • • • • • 1384 

K. Pandurang Rao 1388 
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Daughter Lodges working under the. Jurisdietwn of the Grand, Lodge of 
All Scottish Freemasonry in India 


337 Hope . . 

388 Perseverance 

342 Rising Star of W. I. 

343 St. Andrews in the He 
363 Victoria 

371 St. David in the Hast 

389 St. Paxil 

404 St. Thomas in the 

474 Endeavour •• 

475 Barton 
485 Harmony 
490 Caledonia 
506 Rising Sun 
520 liajputana .. 

563 Salem 

508 Southern Cross 
569 Morland 
584 Hamilton •• 

587 Islam.. 

594 Kindred Hope 
611 Bonnie Boon 
634 Hope A Sincerity 
644 Independence 
661 Caledonia 
691 Bolan . . 

702 Level .. 

735 Huhli . . 

742 Hoyal Jubilee 
756 Ekram 
783 Charity 
787 Hyderabad 
800 Zoroaster 
813 Albyn 
: 82S The Scots 
831 Clair .. 


Hy 


Karachi, 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Poona. 

Belgaum. 

Calcutta. 

Mhow. j 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Lonavla. j 
Karachi. 

. Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Neemuch. 
Ahmedabad. 
Oorgauin. 
•derabad (Dn.). 

Surat- 
Bombay 
Nasirabad. 
Colombo. 
Ahmedabad. 
Lucknow 
Meerut. 
Quetta. 
Kirke 
Hubli. 
Sholapur* 
Secunderabad. 
. Bandiktii, 
Hyderabad (Dn.).' 
Bombay, 
Calcutta. 
Bombay 
Meerut- 


NAME OF LODGE. 


Number of 
Lodge. 

909 Cataract .. 

928 Heather 
957 Coronation .. 

1031 Elysium 

1041 Imperial - Brotherhood 

1064 Sir Charles Napier . . 

1055 Nieopolis 

1066 Forman 

1008 St. Andrew 

1069 Beaman 

1090 Gibbs . . . . 

1101 Scindin .. 

1108 Godavery 

1127 St. James in the East 

1131 Calcutta Kilwinning 

114S Asoka 

1163 Imperial 

1205 Doric 

120S Universal Peace 
1233 Temperance A Benevolent 
1256 Black Mountain 
1273 Karachi 
] 279 Wallace 


Gokak Fails. 
Munnar. 
Khandwa. 

Simla. 

■ Bombay, 
derabad, Sind. 
Vizianagaram. 
Bombay. 
Lahore. 
Bombay. 
Bangalore. 
Gwalior, 
lajahmundry. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Madras. 
New Delhi, 
Calcutta, 
Barrackporc. 
Kara eh i. 
. .Rawalpindi & Murrco. 

Karachi. 
Kanchrapara. 


1281 Universal Brotherhood 
1290 Star of the South 

1296 Wilson .. .. 

1297 Jennings 

1298 Bharat 

1324 Masjid-i- Sulenmn, 
1342 Madras 

1363 Sohrab Bharoocha 

1364 Mnrree 
1366 K. R. Canm .. 

1384 Afghan 
1388 Mother India 


Amritsar. 
.. .. Bangalore. 

.. .. Bannu. 

. . . . Bombay. 

. . . . Bombay. 

Maidani Nuft-nn, (S.P.) 

Madras. 
Bombay. 
Murroe A Rawalpindi. 

Bombay. 


Scientific 

Zoological Survey of India. — It; was 
established in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological, and Anthropolo- 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814. Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for nearly 120 years. From 
the foundation of the Museum iu 1875 to the time 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section 
was established as a separate Survey, the Curator 
(or as he was subsequently termed the Superinten- 
dent) of the Indian Museum has been a zoologist, 
and among the officers who have held the appoint- 
ment have been such well-known members as 
Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and Annandale. 

The Survey is unique in that all its officers are 
Indians. The main functions of the Survey are to 
investigate the fauna of India and to arrange and 
preserve the section in the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum. In addi- 
tion the Survey issues two series of publications 
upon Zoological research, namely The Records and 
The Memoirs of the Indian Museum and an 
Anthropological work entitled “Anthropological 
Bulletins from the Zoological Survey of India.” 

Botanical Survey.— The Botanical Survey 
department of the Government of India was 
under the control of a Director who was also 
Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. The Director having gone on leave 
preparatory to retirement the Department is 
awaiting some reorganisation. There is a staff 
at headquarters of one officer for syste- 
matic work and at the Indian Museum a curator 
who is engaged in the development and mainten- 
ance of the Industrial Section. The Director 
held administrative charge of the Government 
of India’s cinchona operations in Burma, of 
quinine manufacture in Bengal and of the distri- 
bution of cinchona products to the Government 
of India’s area of distribution in Upper India. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cultural 
and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it is obvious that a progressive Govern- 
ment should acquaint itself with the physical 
fact of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activi- 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability— consisting as 
they do of investigations and researches into the 
systematica, physiology, ecology, and histology of 
plantlife — the work accomplished in pure botany 
at the Royal Botanic Garden during the last 
century and a half has exercised a profound and 
far-reaching influence upon the development of 
Agricultural Science and Forestry in India. 

Survey of India.— The first authoritative 
map of India was published by D’Anville in 
1752, when the exploration of the then unknown 


Surveys. 

India was still largely in French hands. It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough chart of the coast. 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded in 1767 — ten years after the battle of 
Massey — when Lord Clive formally appointed 
Major James Rennel the first Surveyor General of 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
East India Company's possessions, though there 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay. 

Rennell’s maps were originally military 
reconnaissances and latterly chained surveys 
based on astronomically fixed points, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy of modern maps of 
India based on the rigid system of triangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
over and beyond India. Even now, however, the 
relative, accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
its benefits. 

From these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work. 

Geodesy means the investigation of the size, 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
work of the department conlsts of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations. From these the 
exact, “figure” of the earth is obtained, 
whereby points fixed by triangulation can be 
accurately located on its curved surface. This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has obviated the embarrassments 
caused in other countries where Isolated topo- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid- framework, with the inevitable result that 
they could not be fitted together. 

A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other activities, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitably combined with its execu- 
tion, and the following are some of those which 
are carried out in India : • 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights; 

Tidal predictions and publieationof Tide Tables 
for forty-one ports between Suez and Singapore, 

The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gravity ; 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

Seismographic and meteorological observations 
atDehra Dun. 
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Indian geodesy has disclosed widespread 
anomalies of gravitational attraction in the 
earth's crust, which have recently led to a re- 
consideration of the whole theory of isostasy. 

Topographical Surveys. — In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and Burma in 1906. 

Though revenue survey is primarily a record 
of individual property boundaries and is uncon- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographical survey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 

By 1905 however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of modern topographical maps in 
several colours on the 1-inch to 1-mile scale as 
recommended by a commission which sat at that 
time to consider the existing maps of India; 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
classillcation of communications and — more 
recently — air traffic requirements. 

It was intended that this 1905 survey should be 
completed in twenty-live years, and then revised 
periodically every thirty years. Owing however 
to the war and more recent retrenchments only 
a little over two-thirds of the programme had 
been completed by 1937, in spite of the 
reduction of scale for the less important areas. 

Although new surveys are carried! out every 
year, covering from thirty to sixty thousand 
square miles — an area roughly that of England — 
the maps Of a large part of the country 
are still over 60 years old, printed mostly 
in black only, and have hill features shewn 
by roughly sketched form lines or hachures; 
such changes in town sites, canals and 
communications as have been embodied in 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but are entered from data gathered from outside 
sources. 

Outofatotal of 1,622,920 square miles, which 
is the Survey programme of India 1,140,073 
square miles have now been mapped, and it is 
hoped that the remaining area will be done in 
about 14 years time. 

While some of these unsurveyed places are in 
remote tracts like the Naga hills of Assam and 
the high Himalayas, most are accessible. Large 
areas in Central Burma, Eastern Bengal, North 
Bihar, South Bombay, Gujrat, Sind and 
Western Ha j put ana have yet to he mapped on 
modern lines. 

The work is now being done by 8 parties 
distributed all over India, including the 
Himalayas, where one party, operates from April 
to June till the rains start and , again from 
September till such time as work is rendered 
impossible by cold. For the other parties the 
winter is their field seasou, the rains being 
devoted to drawing. 


On the separation of Burma from India on 
1st April 3937, the Burma Survey Party, 
Survey of India, lias been placed on foreign 
service conditions under the Government of 
Burma. Technical and administrative control 
is however still exercised by the Surveyor 
General of India. The activities of the Survey 
of India have gone beyond the borders of 
India in the past. Nepal, for instance, was 
surveyed and mapped at the request of the local 
authorities in 1927. 

Large Scale Surveys.— Surveys and records 
of international, state and provincial boundaries 
have always formed an important item of 
topographical work, and in recent years numerous 
Guide Maps have been published of important 
cities and military stations where the I-ineh to 
1-mile scale Is inadequate. 

Miscellaneous. — While expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allotted 
by Imperial Revenues, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 

Forest and cantonment surveys ; 

Eiveraine, irrigation, railway and city 
surveys ; 

Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive officers lent, in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various provinces and States. 

The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dclira 
Dun are always at the disposal of other 
Government departments, and the public, for 
such work as the printing of special maps, 
illustration for Reports and all diagrams for 
patents. 

The Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
department assists all Government departments, 
as well as non-officials, by maintaining 
up-to-date instrumental and optical equipment 
and by manufacturing and repairing instruments 
which would otherwise have to be replaced 
from abroad. 

Military acquirements and Air Survey. — The 
department is also responsible for all survey 
operations required by the army, and is in a 
position to meet the rapidly increasing complexity 
of modern military requirements, especially in 
air survey. 

lu view of its high military Importance, air 
survey work for civil purposes is receiving ail 
possible assistance, and continuous research 
is being carried on in the latest methods of 
mapping from photographs taken from tlie 
ground and in the air. 

The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present carried 
out by the Royal Air Force or the. Indian Air 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Dum Dum. 

Administration is in the hands of the Surveyor 
General under the Education, Health and Lands 
Department of the Government of India. 
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The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Surveyor General, and there are 
four Directors, one for the Map Publication 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
three for three of the five Survey of India 
Circles into which the country is divided ; the 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma and 
South India) are administered personally by 
the Surveyor General. 

Of the three Circle Directors, one also adminis- 
ters the Geodetic Branch at Dehra Dun in 
addition to his topographical survey Circle. 

Any enquiries regarding surveys, maps or 
publications may be addressed either to the 
Headquarters Office or to the Survey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, whose ad- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Calcutta; 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dxui ; Direc- 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla ; Director, Eastern 
Circle, Shillong ; Officer in charge, No. 6 (South 
India) Party, Bangalore ; and Gfficcr-in-Charge 
Burma Survey party, Survey of India, Maymyo. 

Indian Science Congress. — The Indian 
Science Congress was founded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof. P. S. Macmahon and Dr. J. L. 
Simonsen. These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress, 
till 1921. The Asiatic Society of Bengal under- 
takes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific com- 
panionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science ; for this end the Congress is held 
a.b different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress, which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets in January each year. The proceed- 
ings last for six days. The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research; 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over by its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. 

The Indian Research Fund Association.— 

This Association is an older body than the 
Medical Research Council in England, having 
been constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
live lakhs set aside as an endowment for the 
prosecution and assistance of research, the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection With the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. It can claim to be 


amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a large scale and has been referred 
to by other countries in complimentary langu- 
age. Still better, it has been copied by several 
other nations. 

2. The control and management of the 
Association are vested in a Governing Body, the 
President of which is the Member-in-charge of 
the Department of Education, Health and Land's, 
of the Government of India. This body is 
assisted by a Scientific Advisory Board of which 
not less than three members have seats on the 
Governing Body. The Director-General. Indian 
Medical Service, is the Chairman of the Board 
and the Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India is tiie Honorary Secretary 
of the Board and the Governing Body. Member- 
ship to the Association is open to non-officials. 
Every donor of Its. 5,000 is entitled to become a 
permanent life member, while every subscriber 
of Rs. 100 per annum cau be a temporary 
member. 

3. The original Governing Body of the 
Association was, until 1929, composed exclusively 
of officials, but in that year the Raja of 
Parlakimedi, made a donation of Its. 1,00,000 
to the Association and was appointed a life 
member. In the same year the Government 
of India, after taking into consideration the 
question of liberalising the constitution of the 
Governing Body, decided to enlarge that Body 
by including three representatives of the Indian 
Legislature, two representatives of Medical 
Faculties of Universities incorporated by law 
in India and one eminent non-medical scientist 
to be nominated by the Governor- General. 
As a result of further representations from the 
Universities and the Legislature, this Body wa 
again enlarged in 1933 by the additioii of a 
third representative of the Medical Faculties 
of Indian Universities, whilst it was decided 
that the non-medical scientist should in future 
be elected by the Indian Science Congress 
Association. The Recruitment and Appoint- 
ments Board has been formed from amongst 
the members of the Governing Body of the 
Association to select and recommend Officers 
for appointment in the Medical Research 
Department and the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, 

4. In order to ensure the closest co-operation 
between workers and to prevent overlapping 
of efforts, an annual conference of medical 
research workers and administrative heads of 
Medical and Public Health Departments is 
convened under the auspices of the Association. 
At this conference free discussions are held on 
the work accomplished and on proposals for 
future work. The results of the discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board in making their 
recommendations for the programme for the 
following year. The Conference and the 
Advisory Board generally meet annually in 
November /December, when they examine all 
proposals for research work and recommend a 
programme of research for the guidance of the 
Governing Body of the Association. 

5. The results of researches carried out under 
the auspices of the Association are published 

. in the “ Indian Journal of Medical Research” 
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and its “Memoirs^” and the “ Records of 
the Malaria Survey of India,” all of which are 
issued under the authority of the Association 
and have now a firmly established position in the 
scientific world. These publications are obtain- 
able from Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., 3, 
Esplanade East, Calcutta, on payment. 

6. Since its inception a great number of 
enquiries have been carried out and from small 
beginnings great expansion of its activities has 
taken place. Enquiries which have been or are 
under investigation include investigations on 
Cholera, Bacteriophage, Malaria, Nutrition, 
Leprosy, Blague, Vaccines, Tuberculosis, Indi- 
genous drugs, Maternal Mortality, Helmintho- 
logy, Medical Mycology, Draeontiasis and 
Fil&riasis, Protozoal Parasites, Cancer, Epidemic 
Dropsy, Kala-azar, Blood culture. 

Besides financing investigations which are 
conducted by workers in its direct employment, 
the Association gives grants-in-aid to outside 
institutions and also to outside workers. The 
total expenditure for tire last few years has 
amounted to between seven and eight lakhs 
of rupees per annum. The Association supports 
the Malaria Survey of India, which now enjoys 
international recognition. As part of the 
activities of this organisation and in commemora- 
tion of Sir Ronald Ross' intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in Karnal in January, 1927, and is 
known as the “ Ross Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria.” Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are hold at which candidates from 
all oyer India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how these methods should be applied. 

7. In the early years an annual Government 
grant of Rs. 5,00,000 enabled the Association 
to finance enquiries and to build up a reserve. 

Geological Survey. — The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends. Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- ' 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 1 
nformation is made available to the public. ' 


Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country, mineral depo- 
sits of importance are sometimes discovered. 
Such discoveries are investigated and the 
results are published without delay and every 
endeavour is made to Induce private firms 
to take up the exploitation of the minerals 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in Calcutta. Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable additions to the collections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
different places in the Siwalik Hills, a range 
which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, at a short distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and is largely composed 
of Himalayan detritus. The Geological Survey 
helps in the spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions. 
The knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose the strata enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer- 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites for dams for reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and foundations and the suitability 
of particular building stones for particular 
purposes. The Department is also often able to 
advise on problems concerned with the supply of 
water. As a result of the knowledge gained 
concerning the structure and disposition of 
the mineral deposits of India, the Department 
is also in a position to give advice 
concerning the conservation of the mineral 
resources of the country. The investigation 
of earthquakes in India and of all meteorites 
which fall in India are part of the duties 
of the Department. The Geological Survey 
also undertakes the examination and identi- 
fication, without fee, of any minerals, rocks 
and fossils sent in by private observers. 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Records and Pakeontologia Indica. 
The Survey headquarters are in Calcutta. 
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The Indian continent is divided geologically 
and therefore physiographically into three distinct 
and well-defined units. The northern most unit 
consisting of sedimentary and crystalline rocks 
comprises the great mountain ranges of the Him- 
alayas that were upraised, geologically speaking, 
in comparatively recent times, and are believed 
to be still undergoing elevation. They constitute 
India’s most unstable region and are therefore the 
seat of the most violent earthquakes. The north- 
south running mountains of Burma are com- 
ponents of the same mountain system, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands being their south- 
ern continuation, and Burma likewise pays the 
same penalty for their instability. 

The southward push of these mountains caused 
a sinking of the Himalayan foreland — the region 
of the Indo-Gangetic basin, now filled with 
alluvium. This constitutes the second unit, and 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun- 
tains in the north, it shares, though in a lesser 
degree, the effects of the Himalayan earthquakes. 
But it also makes its own independent contribu- 
tion of such catastrophies, as we know from our 
recent experience of the Bihar earthquake 
(January 1934). 


the Peninsular area appear to be inert and there- 
fore few earthquakes occur there. Although the 
immediate cause of the shocks may be movement 
along a fault, or faults, the ultimate cause is often 
the rapid denudation of steep ranges, which 
upsets the equilibrium of the earth (Kangra, 
1905) in the readjustment of which these move- 
ments occur. There is, however, no consensus of 
opinion on this point for in Norway, where the 
steep mountain ranges are subject to rapid 
denudation, there are no earthquakes. The 
cause may be more deep-seated as, for example, 
differential cooling and contraction of the earth's 
interior. The same result is achieved by the slipp- 
ing of large alluvial masses in deltaic areas or 
their uplift owing to tectonic forces (Rangoon, 
Dec. 1927.) The regions where mountain ranges 
take sharp bends, being highly folded, are 
naturally areas of pent up strains seeking relief 
and are therefore zones of great danger. The 
violent Quetta earthquake of 1935 and the earlier 
ones of Mach and Sliarigh (1931) were of this 
nature, for these places lie near sharp bends in the 
Suleiman, Bugti or Kirthar ranges. 

Frequently more than one cause contributes to 
these earthquakes and the results are then even 
more disastrous. 


The triangular portion of the Peninsula proper 
constitutes a stable landmass — a Horst — as the 
geologists call it — and is the third and most stable 
region in India, being comparatively free from 
severe earthquakes. Only one earthquake 
which did any considerable damage has been 
recorded from this region (April 1843). 
Prom the apex of the Peninsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shoeks, probably 
connected with some dislocation in the earth’s 
crust, though there is no direct evidence of this. 
These three units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasing intensity of earthquakes as we travel 
from north to south. They are indicated on the 
accompanying map, which is essentially the same 
as the one prepared by Mr. W. D. West of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

Causes. — It will be unnecessary to go into the 
origin of the individual earthquakes, hut a few 
remarks on the main causes of these phenomena 
will be illuminating. While minor earthquakes 
may be due to volcanic activity, the major ones 
are almost invariably the result of movement 
along dislocations in the earth’s crust or 
“ faults ” as the geologists call them, and thrust 
planes. In the case of thrust, planes certain sets 
of rocks override others, instead of being merely 
dislocated. The epicentre, that is the place of 
maximum intensity, frequently coincides with 
these faults or thrust planes, which proves that 
a close relationship exists between earthquakes 
and the dislocations. A number of important 
faults run close to the southern edge of the Hima- 
layas and the Himalayan foot is therefore a very 
unstable region. A similar fault ions along the ! 
foot of the Shan Plateau in Burma while the 
ICyaukkyan fault runs north and south in the 
Northern Shan States, and has probably given 
rise to earthquakes. It may however be pointed 
out that it is only ‘ faults ’ that are still active 
that give rise to earthquakes. Thus the faults in 


Factors Controlling Damage and Loss 
of Life. — The intensity of the earthquake is not 
the only factor upon which the extent of damage 
and loss of life depends. Much depends upon the 
time of shock, the nature of the buildings, the 
habits of the people, etc. Thus the amount of 
damage done is often greater in India, where 
•pucca houses are more common, than in Burma, 
where houses are mostly wooden. Though the 
latter may suffer more from fire, as happen- 
ed in the case of the Pegu earthquake (6th 
May, 1930). 


earthquake occurring at night takes people un- 
awares. (Kangra, 20,000 lives lost, Quetta, toll 
of life 25,000). Had the Bihar earthquake, in 
which 10,000 lives were lost, occurred at night the 
toll of life would have been unthinkable. Dr. A. 
M. Heron, Director, Geological Survey, makes 
certain observations in the case of the Baluchistan 
earthquake of 1909. He remarks that certain 
communities suffered more heavily than others 
because more of their number slept indoors and, 
being better off, lived in two storied houses, which 
naturally suffered more damage. The fact to be 
emphasised is that the loss of life, etc., does not 
entirely depend upon the severity of the shock, 
but upon the time of occurrence and various 
other factors. 

of Information. — -Very little is 

known of the Indian earthquakes previous 
to the year 892 A.D. and accounts of the 
earlier of the recorded earthquakes are necessarily 
incomplete. T. Oldham has recorded the differ- 
ent sources of information of the earlier Indian 
earthquakes in his catalogue. Among the works 
in which records of Indian earthquakes later than 

892 A.D. occur are the “ ' 

of the Caliphs), the jl 
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ulathir— a historical work of the Arabians, the 
Mir-ut-ul-' Alain an unpublished work in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
BaMoni {Bibliotheca Indica), Baber’s memoirs, 
Klnt.fi Khans Mimt.aldiab nllabab , etc. Much in- 
formation is gleaned from the Journals of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal , the Philosophical 
Transactions, etc. Accounts of the later earth- 
quakes appear in detail in the records and mem- 
oirs of the Geological Survey of India, from which 
much of the information here given is drawn. 

Historical Review. — The chronological occur- 
rence of the more important earthquakes may 
now he given. 

The earliest earthquake authentically recorded 
in India took place about the close of the year 

893 A.D. or early In 894 A.D., when Daibul or 
Daipul, an important town on the coast of the 
Indian Ocean was severely shaken and about 
150,000 persons lost their lives. As noted by 
Oldham a record of this earthquake appears both 
in the Tdrilchul Khulafd (History of the Caliphs) 
and in AlMmil-fi-l Tdrilch. According to him 
both these works mention the month of Shawwal 
(Hijra 280) as the date of occurrence. Since the 
month of Shawwal commenced 90 days before the 
13th of March 894 A.D. that is the 14th December 
893, the date of this earthquake is fixed by 
Oldham about the dose of A.D. 893 or early 

894 A.D. 

6 th July 1505. — This earthquake affected 1 
Afghanistan and Northern India. It is recorded 
that great fissures appeared in many 
parts and there were extensive landslips 
causing much damage and loss of life, 
lu one day as many as thirty-three shocks were 
felt and continued for a whole month. Oldham 
mentions that this earthquake is recorded in the 
Mir-iU-ul-’Alam, an unpublished work in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
Baddoni (Bibliotheca Indica Vol. 1, p. 319) in the 
Memoirs of B&bar (Erskines edition, p. 170) in 
FirisMah (Lucknow edition p. 183) and its date is 
therefore authentically recorded. 

The Province of Kashmir was shaken by an 
earth quake in 15 52, but no details are available. 

Several earthquakes of less intensity took place 
between the years 1018 and 1664. On the 20th 
of May, 1618, Bombay experienced an earthquake 
in which nearly two thousand lives were lost. 
The accompanying hurricane resulted in the des- 
truction of several vessels. Lakhugar in Assam 
suffered an earthquake on the 7th February 1663. 
Shocks were felt in certain parts of eastern Bengal 
for a period of thirty -two days during the year 
1668. 

The next earthquake of great intensity which 
affected India occurred in 1668, between the 
dates 2nd— 11th May. Its effect was so serious 
that Sainaji or Samaw&ni — a town of 30,000 in- 
habitants sank into the ground. A record of this 
appears in the Madslri’ATamgiri, (Edit. Bibl. 
Indica, p. 74). 

Following this terrible catastrophe there was a 
period of comparative quiescence of about 50 
years. Upper India was however shaken by an 
earthquake on the ‘14 Muharara of Aurangzibs 
12th year’ (Mir-At-uI-’Alam, an unpublished work 
of Bakhtiwar Khan) that is, the 4th of June 1669. 
This earthquake was accompanied by a b jgsliower 
of meteors, which, it is reported, falling into a 
lake caused its waters to overflow 1 


Kashmir and Attock were affected by shocks 
on 22nd June, 1669 and 23rd June 1669 respec- 
tively, but not much damage appears to have 
been done. 

A severe earthquake shook Delhi on Friday, the 
17th of July 1720 at about mid-day and was 
accompanied by considerable damage to the for- 
tress, Fntehpur Mosque and other property, as 
well as loss of life. It is reported that compara- 
tively severe shocks continued for more than a 
month, so much so that the population of Delhi 
had to sleep out of doors during this period! 

A violent earthquake accompanied by a hurri- 
cane of great intensity occurred in Calcutta and 
the delta of the Ganges in October 1737. It is 
reported that 20,000 craft plying on the Ganges 
were cast away, the steeple of a church sank 
completely into the ground, and 300,000 people 
lost their lives. It is further reported that 60 ton 
barques were blown two leagues up the river! 

Bengal, Burma and the Arakan coast 
were affected on 2nd April 1762. In fact 
it is reported that the emergence of 
the Arakan coast from the sea is due to 
this earthquake, but that is an obvious exagger- 
ation, though partial elevation of the coastal 
strip probably occurred. It is stated that oysters 
were found attached to rocks forty feet above 
ground level. Near Chittagong 00 square miles 
of land sank permanently under water. 

Several shocks of varying intensity occurred in 
different parts of India — Calcutta, Kashmir, 
Ongole and the upper reaches of the Ganges 
between 13th July 1762 and 22nd May, 1803, but 
no details need be given as they were not of much 
importance. 

A violent earthquake took place on 1st Sept. 
1803, affecting Mathura, Calcutta, Garhwal, 
Kunmon and Delhi. At Mathura the domes of 
several mosques erected by Ghazi Khan sank 
into the ground. Several villages were 
swallowed up in Garhwal. 

This earthquake is noted for the fact; that the 
upper portion of the famous Qutab Minar fell as 
a result of it, though it is stated that the Minar 
was also struck by lightning. 

16th June 1819. — Tills was one of the worst 
earthquakes experienced in India. Its effect was 
the severest in Cuteh, the chief town of which — 
Bhooj — was completely ruined and 2,000 persons 
perished. Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat and 
Poona were all affected. 

In the western region of Catch the town of 
Sindree and the neighbouring area was submerged 
as a result of tidal waves. A tract 15 tulles wide 
was raised in front of a branch of the Indus and 
the river had to cut a fresh channel across it. 
This ridge is known to the local inhabitants as 
Allah Band, or Gods Embankment. 

One very severe shock followed by minor ones 
occurred on 29th October .1820 and resulted 
in several houses falling in Khatmundu and 
Pat, an, in Nepal. 

1827 Sept. ( before 26 th Sept. 1827).— The 
fort of Kolitarau, near Lahore was des- 
troyed and about 1,000 persons lost their lives. 
It is stated that a hill falling into the river Ravi 
resulted in extensive floods. 

tilh June 1828.— There is record of at least 
eighty earthquakes affecting the Indian region 
between the aforementioned date and 
i the year 1839, but of these only two 
'are worth noting, namely, the one that 
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shook the vale of Kashmir on 6tli June 1S2S 
and the other that affected Nepal and the eastern 
and central region. Northern India. In Kashmir 
alone over a thousand persons lost their lives and 
for at least two months following the earthquake 
the number of shocks was as high as one to two 
hundred per day 1 

261/i August 1838.— Kelt in Khatmundu 
(Nepal) and North Bihar. In Khatmundu alone 
100 houses were levelled to the ground and a 
similar fate overtook other places. There was 
continuous agitation for full 24 hours. 

An earthquake of great intensity affected 
Burma more particularly Amarapura and Ava 
on 23rd March 1830. It is reported that 
shocks continued for four or five days, every 
fifteen to thirty minutes. 200 — 400 lives were 
lost and pagodas and other buildings in Ava, 
Amarapura and Sagaing suffered heavily. 

19 111 February 1 842.— '.Lasted for about three 
minutes in Kabul and affected Peshawar, 
Jallalabad, etc. It was very destructive at 
Peshawar and one-third of the town of 
Jallalabad was destroyed. Hot springs at 
Sonah became cold and the amount of water 
also diminished. The area affected was about 

216.000 square miles. The epicentral area was 
probably near Jallalabad. 

Numerous later earthquakes which occurred 
in different parts of the Indian region do not call 
for much attention as they were of minor im- 
portance. Two earthquakes which affected the 
Deccan in March and April 1843 may be here 
recorded, for the Deccan, being a stable laud mass, 
is rarely affected by earthquakes of any intensity. 
Sholapur, Maktal, Singrurgarh, Bellary, Kurnool, 
Belgaum were all affected and much damage was 
done. This is the only earthquake known in the 
Deccan which caused considerable damage. The 
epicentre was near Bellary. 

Severe shocks, local in their effect occurred In 
Upper Sind 011 24th January 1862. Port Kahan 
was completely ruined and about 350 persons 
were killed. 

24th August 1858. — Burma was affected, hut 
the shocks were not of great intensity. False 
Island situated south east of Cheduba island 
(18° 38’ N : 93° 55| E) disappeared entirely 
under the Ocean. The same earthquake affected 
the Punjab and Bengal, but very little damage 
was done. 

10/7/ January 1869.— Experienced in Assam 
(Cachar), total area where shocks were felt was 

250.000 square miles. 

A severe earthquake occurred in the Bay of 
Bengal on the morning of 31st December 1881. 
The radius of the area affected was about 800 
miles, and the total area over which the shock 
was felt was in the neighbourhood of 2,000,000 
square miles, most of it being sea. It was felt at 
Gaya, Hazaribagh, A lira, Ootaeamund and 
Calicut in India, and in Burma at Akyab where it 
was followed by the eruption of a mud volcano in 
Kamri. The northernmost point affected was 
near Moughyr. 

30th May 1885. — Tills earthquake, although 
comparatively not so severe, resulted in heavy 
loss of life and about 3,000 persons perished in 
Kashmir, The epicentre was a few miles west 


of Srinagar. The radius of felt area was 
300 — 450 miles, the total area affected being 
about 110,000 square miles. 

14///. July 1885.— The epicentre of this earth- 
quake was north-west of Dacca. It was felt 
violently throughout Bengal, but extended also 
into Chota Nagpur, Bihar, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Assam. The square area affected was approxi- 
mately 230,400 square miles. 

20/// December 1892. — This was felt over the 
greater part of Baluchistan, and was connected 
with 'an old fault line that runs along the foot 
of the Kojak range in a N.N.Ii. direction. The 
foot of the range is marked by a depression 
and numerous springs which are indicative of the 
fault, it is interesting to note that as a result 
of this earthquake the area west of the fault 
subsided about one foot and moved Southward 
about 21 feet ! The earthquake was however 
local in its effects. 

Tlie worse earthquake which has affected 
Assam and probably the greatest within historic 
times occurred cm 12th June 1897. Stone 
buildings in Shillong, Goalpara, Gauhati Nowgoug 
and Sylhet were almost entirely destroyed 
everywhere and Calcutta was seriously affected. 
Over 1,000 lives were lost, and the earth- 
quake was felt in an area of 1,730,000 square 
miles. The earthquake was caused by a ” move- 
ment along a thrust-plane or thrust planes, and 
along secondary thrust and fault-planes, which 
had a maximum length of about 200 miles and 
la maximum width of about 50 miles.” This 
movement was due to the relief of differential 
[strains set up in the interior of the earth. 

The district of Kangra in the Punjab suffered 
(heavily on 4th April 1905, more particularly 
because the shocks occurred early in the morning 
when people were still asleep. There was heavy 
loss of life — 20,000 personshaving perished. 
The area affected was 1,625,000 square miles. 
Kangra and Dharamsala wore completely 
destroyed. The main shock Was from north to 
south, followed by an equally severe one from 
south to north. The earthquake is ascribed to 
movement along one of the reverse faults of the 
Himalayas. 

21s/ October 1909. — This earthquake affected 
the Kaehlii plain, Baluchistan, considerable 
damage was done and over 200 lives were lost. 
The radius of the felt area Was about 15 — 45 
miles. The elongated epicentre was N. W. — S.E. 
in direction. The. earthquake was presumably 
due to the presence of a fault, though, the area 
being covered with alluvium, this is more or less 
conjectural. 

A violent earthquake occurred over the 
greater part of the Northern and Southern 
Shan States, on 21st May 1912 and was felt 
practically over the whole of Burma, Siam and 
Yunnan. An area of 125,000 square miles 
was affected. Shocks continued the following 
day and were followed on the 23rd May hy a 
severe shock which Was felt over an area' of 
375,000 square miles. Numerous after shocks 
continued in May, June, July and August, when 
they finally ceased. The epicentre was close to 
[the great Kyaukkyan fault in the Northern Shan 
States. 
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No severe earthquake is recorded during the 
six years following the last earthquake in Burma, 
but a violent shock was felt on 8th July 1918 and 
affected Eastern Bengal, Assam, Burma, North- 
west India as far as Lahore. It was most 
strongly felt in Srimangal (Assam) where many 
tea-estates were ruined. The total area over 
which it was felt was 800,000 square miles. This 
earthquake was due to subsidence along a fault. 
It was accompanied hy pouring out of sand, mud 
and water from Assures created in the ground. 

17th December 1927.— Was experienced in 
Rangoon, but very little damage was done. 
Affecting as it did a big commercial city like 
Rangoon its importance cannot be denied. 
Investigation appears to show that the shock was 
due to “ forces of uplift causing movement 
along lines of weakness below the deltaic 
alluvium.” Although the area is covered with 
alluvium and direct observations are not possible, 
the probability of such a zone of weakness 
existing in the neighbourhood of the town must 
be accepted. 

The areas around Rawalpindi, Peshawar and 
Attock are regarded as very unstable, as one big 
fault and numerous smaller ones are located in 
this region. The earthquake on 1st February 
1929. In the North-West Himalayas was at 
Arst thought to be connected with these faults. 
But it lias been shown that the focus of this 
earthquake lay at a considerable depth — 160 
Kims, which is a point of interest, for it shows 
that the shocks were not connected with any 
surface features such as faults. The epicentre 
was situated about 25 miles north-west of 
Abbottabad. Some damage was done to 
property and a few lives were lost. 

8th August 1929.— This earthquake, which 
affected the small town of Swa in Burma was 
connected with several of the later earthquakes 
that occurred in different parts of Burma-— the 
Pegu earthquake of 5th May, 1930, the Podo 
earthquakes of July to December, 1930 and 
the Pyu disaster of 4th December, 1930. The 
epicentral area was quite small and lay about 6 
miles to the north-west of Swa. Damage was 
done to railway lines and bridges. Loaded 
trucks were lifted off the track and thrown to 
one side. The shocks were due to movement 
along a fault in the Tertiary rocks, more or 
less parallel to the great fault which is known 
as the Boundary Fault. 

A, violent shock occurred at about 8-15 P.M. 
on 5th May 1930, and practically levelled the 
whole town of Pegu. About 550 lives were lost 
and considerable damage was done to property in 
Rangoon as well. The actual area affected was 
about 220,000 square miles. This earthquake 
came without any preliminary warning and 
lasted only 80 seconds. The earlier Burmese 
earthquake previously mentioned was presum- 
ably a forerunner of the present one and did not 
indicate the dying out of still earlier movements. 
It is thought that the movement was connected 
with the boundary faults of tlie Slum Plateau, 
which was accentuated by the forward movement 
of terra firma into the gulf of Martaban. 

Assam was shaken hy a severe earthquake 
on 3rd July 1930, after about 12 years of com- 
parative quiescence. The total area affected was 
about 350,000 square miles. The town of 


Dhubri suffered considerable damage, but 
fortunately no loss of life occurred. This is 
probably due to the fact that many houses 
are built of ‘flexible superstructure supporting 
light, often galvanised iron roofs’ and at that 
time of the year many persons were not sleeping 
inside their houses. The earthquake was prob- 
ably due to weakness at the foot of the Assam 
range, movement along which zone was assisted 
by the rapid dennudation of the mountains, 
which presumably upset the equilibrium. 

3 rd 14th December 1930.— Several severe shocks 
were felt between 10-15 P.M. and 1-22 A.M. in 
Pyu, Burma. Most of the brick buildings were 
destroyed and about 30 persons lost their lives. 
The shocks were felt over an area of approxi- 
mately 220,000 square miles. 

27th August 1931. — This was one of the worst 
of the Baluchistan earthquakes, and about 200 
lives were lost. It was preceded on the 25th by 
an earlier earthquake the epicentre of which 
was near Sliarigh. The March earthquake was 
felt over an area of 370,000 square miles. Both 
these earthquakes were connected with the sharp 
bends of the Suleiman, Bugti and Kirthar hills 
for such bends are regions of strain where earth 
movements are likely to occur, 

15 th January 1934. — This, the North Bihar 
earthquake, is still fresh in our minds. It was 
one of the most, violent earthquakes that have 
affected India. It is estimated that over 10,000 
lives were lost and several crores worth of pro- 
perty was damaged. Sitarmarhi, Hadhubani, 
Monghyr, Patna, Jamalpur, Muzaffarpur, 
Darjeeling, etc., and the Nepal valley suffered 
heavily. The epicentre of this earthquake ran 
from near Motihari through Sitamarhi to 
Madhubani. The total area over which it was 
felt was 1,900,000 square miles. The earth- 
quake is attributed to faults underlying the 
alluvium. It is fortunate that it occurred in 
the afternoon (about 2-15 P.M.), for had it 
occurred at night, it would have been one of the 
worst of such disasters experienced upon the 
earth. 

31st May 1935. — The Quetta earthquake is one 
of the latest of the more violent eatostrophles 
that have overtaken the Indian region. This 
can be estimated from the fact that 25,000 lives 
perished and damage to private property, Rail- 
way lines, etc., ran intq several crores. The town 
of Quetta was practically destroyed and the area 
affected was about 100,000 square miles. The 
causes leading to these earthquakes are unknown, 
but the focus was probably shallow. Tim earth- 
quake is probably connected with the sharp bend 
in the hill ranges near Quetta. 

The last severe earthquake to he experienced 
in India occurred in the Hindu Kush on 
14th November 1937. and was felt throughout 
the North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, 
as well as largely over the Punjab, United 
Provinces, northern Hind and Baluchistan, 
Severe shocks were felt at Lahore. Rawalpindi, 
Peshawar, ICangra, Ghitrai and Brush, and con- 
siderable damage was done. No loss of life was 
reported. 

Although minor earthquakes have been report- 
ed from different parts of India later than 
November 1937, none of these has caused damage 
or loss of life. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 


The control of the Posts and Telegraphs 
of India is vested in an officer designated 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose office is attached to the Department of 
Communications of the Government of India. 
For the efficient, working of the Department 
there is a Finance Officer, Communications. 
There is also a Deputy Director-General, 
Finance, attached to the office of the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs who assists 
the D. G. generally in examining matters 
containing financial implications. The superior 
stall' of the Direction, in addition to the 
Director-General himself, consists on the 
postal side of one Senior Deputy Director- 
General, one Deputy Director-General (postal 
services), five Assist. Deputy Directors- General 
and one Personal Assistant to the Director- 
General. 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into eight circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Central, Madras. Punjab and North-West 
Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. Each of the li rst seven is in charge 
of a Postmaster-General and the Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a Director, 
Posts & Telegraphs. The Central Circle 
comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Jtajputana 
Agencies. With effect from 1-4-11137 Burma 
Circle was separated from the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Administration, and it started its 
career under a separate, administration under the 
new Government of Burma. 

The Heads of Circles are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways, inland steamers, ami air services. 
All the Postmasters- 0 encral arc provided with 
Deputy and Assistant, Postmasters-General 
while in the Sind and Baluchistan Circle, the 
Director is assisted by an Assistant Direct, or. 
The eight Postal Circles are divided into 
Divisions, each in charge of a Superintendent 
of Post Offices or Railway Mail 'Service' as the 
case may he and each Superintendent is 
assisted by a certain number of officials styled 
Inspector. 


subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmasters- General. 
The Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himself a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employ- 
ed. The more important of the offices sub- 
ordinate to the head office are designated sub- 
| offices and are usually established only in 
towns of some importance. Sub-offices transact 
all classes of postal business with the public, 
submit accounts to the head offices to which 
they are subordinate incorporating therein the 
accounts of their branch offices, and frequently 
have direct, dealings with Government local sub- 
treasuries. The officer in charge of such an 
office works it either single-handed or with the 
assistance of one or more clerks according to 
the amount of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shop-keepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform tlieir postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
lias been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph Work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph officers working 
under the control of the Post Office. 


Generally there is a head post office at the 
headquarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 

The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 
below) is as follows : — 


— 

When the 
postage 
is prepaid. 

(When the postage 
is wholly 
| unpaid. 

[When the postage 
is insufficiently 

1 prepaid. 

Letters. 

Not exceeding one tola .. .. 

And every additional tola .. .. 

Booh and pattern packets. 

For the first two and a half tolas or 
fraction thereof .. . . , . 

Anna. Pies. 

10 

0 « 

0 0 

| 

i 

1 ! 

1 Double the pre- 
}■ paid rate 
| chargeable 

! 

Double the defici- 
ency (chargeable 
i on delivery). 

For every additional two and a half tolas, 
or fraction thereof, in excess of two 
and a half tolas ■. .- . . ■ ' : : .. ■ 


. 3 1 

! 

j 

on delivery). 
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Single 

Reply 


Parcels {prepayment compulsory). 

Parcels not exceeding 121 seers (1,000 tolas) in 
weight: — 


Not exceeding 40 tolas 0 4 

For every additional 40 tolas or part 

of that weight 0 4 

Registration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Ceylon and Portuguese India. 

Registration fee . Its. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 
Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 . . 0 2 


. 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 upto 

Rs. 600 0 4 

for each complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 anuai 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re 
mainder does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 

In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
Portuguese India, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rupee money orders are applicable. 

■Telegraphic money order fees . — The san 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inlahd telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an " Express ’* or as an “ Ordinary *' 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each in- 
telcgraphic money order. 


Ordinary. — Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic ' 
money-orders cannot be sent to Portuguese! 
India. 

Value-payable fees . — These are calculated on I 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sondcr and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees. Rs. a. 


thereof over Its. 200 and upto Its. 1,000 0 2 


Postcards. 1 Where the value Insured exceeds Es. 150 

9 p icSi but does not exceed Rs. 200 . . 

i T,ioa For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 

1 anna o pies, thereof ov ~ - 

cards of private manufacture j , 

thereof over Rs. 1,000 

As regards Portuguse India see Foreign 
Tariff. 

Acl-noidedg merit fee. — For each registered 

article 1 anna. 


The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 

to Aden, to Ceylon, to Nepal or to Portuguese 

India except as indicated below), is as follows : — 
Letters. 

To Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 

Egypt (including the 
Sudan), Palestine, 

Transjordan, Bechu- 
analand Protectorate , 

Brunei, Canada, Ire- 
land, Johore, Kedah, 

Kelantan, Kenya, 

Uganda and Tangan- 
yika Territory, Mal- 
aya, Mauritius, New- {2$ a unas for .1 
foundland. North f half ounce 
Borneo, Nyasalaud | fraction thereof. 
Protectorate , Per 1 is , 

Rhodesia (Northern 
and Southern), Sara- 
wak, Seychelles, 

South West Africa, 

Trengganu, Union 
of South Africa 
(including Basuto- 
land and Swaziland) 
and Zanzibar. 


Postcards, Single 


2| annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
. for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. - 
3J annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 

.. . . 2 annas. 

.. ,. 4 annas. 


Printed Papers . — f anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers.— Pot a packet not exceed- 
ing 10 ounces in weight . . . . 3|- annas. 

For every additional 2 ounces or part of 
that weight .. .. .. .. 2 anna. 

Samples . — li annas for first 4 ounces and f 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 


Parcel postage varies for different countries 
_s shown in the Foreign Post Directory included 
|in the Post and Telegraph Guide. Information 
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relating to the rates ol postage on parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is given 
below : — 

(i) Parcels not exceeding 22 lbs. in weight 

and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 

Via Over- 
Gibraltar. land. 
For a parcel — Rs.a .p. Rs.a.p. 

Not over 3 lbs 1 8 o 1 1 13 C 

Over 3 lbs., but not over 7 lbs. 2 12 0 3 1 6 

„ 7 ,, ,, 11 „ 3 15 0 4 26 

„ 11 „ „ 22 „ 6 3 0 1 7 3 0 

These parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carries them to desti- 
nation. 

(ii) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which | 

do not exceed 50 lbs. (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of the P. O. S. N. Co., and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company . 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge within a radius of one mile 
from the Company’s Head Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & O. S. N. Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc., be insured during transit 
in India. No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained in re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland under 
the value payable system. 

Limits of Weight. 

Letters. — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Ireland, 
British Australasian Colonies, Hong-kong, 
Malaya [the Straits Settlements, (including 
Labuan- British) and the Federated Malay States i 
of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang], 
Togo (British), the Union of South Africa, 
.Rhodesia, and the Bechuanaland Protectorate— 

5 lbs. 

To Aden or Ceylon — No limit. 

To all other destinations— 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Samples — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Burma, Hong-kong, 
Malaya, Togo (British), the Union of South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and tile Bechuanaland 
Protectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Aden or Ceylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other destinations— 1 lb., 2 oz, 

Parcels.— 11 lbs, or 20 lbs. 


Limits of Size. 

Letters — 35 inches in length, breadth and 
thickness taken together and 23} inches in any 
one direction. If in form of roll, 39 inches in 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in 
any one direction. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Ceylon — 2 feet in length by l foot in width or 
depth. If in form of roll, dimensions are 30 
inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

To all other destinations — 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23} 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
39 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches in any one direction. 

Note . — Printed papers sent, open, i.e., without 
a cover or wrapper in the form of cards, whether 
folded or not, should not measure less than 4 
iuches in length and 2} inches in width. 

Samples . — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Burma, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, Malaya, the Union of South Africa, 
Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 
2 feet in length by 1 foot in. width or depth. 

To all other destinations — 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23} 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
dimensions in all cases are 39 inches in length 
plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in any 
one drection. 

Money Orders . — To countries on which money 
orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are as follows 

Rs. a. 


On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 ..03 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 
exceeding Rs. 25.. .... .. ., 0 6 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 . . . . 0 6 


for each complete sum of Rs. 25 and Oanlias 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remainder 
does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge for it shall 
be only 3 annas. 

To countries on which money orders have 
to be drawn in sterling, the rates are as 
follows:— 

Rs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding £1 . . . . 0 4 

„ „ exceeding £1 but not exceeding 

£2 0 7 

„ „ £2 ,, „ £3 0 10 

„ „ „ £3 „ „ £4 o 1.3 

„ „ „ £4 „ £5 1 0 

„ „ „ £5 „. .. .. 1 0 

for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
4 annas; if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
shall he 7 annas; if it does not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 annas ; and if it does not 
exceed £4, the charge shall be 13 annas. 

Insurance feet { for registered letter? and parcels 
only). 
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Registration fee. . 

For each letter, post-card & packet of printed 
or business papers and samples . . 3 annas. 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Aden and 
Ceylon and of letters to Portuguese India — 
Insurance fees mentioned under “ Inland 

Far insurance of letters and parcels to Burma, 
British Somaliland, Mauritius, Seychelles, and 
parcels to Portuguese India. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 
exceed Its. ISO 41 . 

For every additional Its. 180 or 
fraction thereof . . .. 4} 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries (other than 
those mentioned above) to which insurance is 
available. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 
exceed £ 12 

For every additional £12 or 

fraction thereof .. .. 41 

Acknowledgment fee. — 8 annas for each 
registered article, 1 anna in the case of registered 
article addressed to Aden, Ceylon or Portuguese 
India. 

Air Mails — L r tters, postcards and packets 
can be sent by air in the inland post as well as 
to certain foreign countries on payment of 
special Air Mail fees. Such letters can be 


registered. Insured articles cannot he sent by 
Air Mail except to Burma and Ceylon. The 
Inland Air fees are as follows: — • 

(£) For a postcard . . IS pies plus ordinary 
postage. 

(ii) For a letter and packet. . 1 anna for each 
tola or part thereof plus ordinary 
postage. 

For Air fees to foreign countries, see Air 
Mail leaflet obtainable gratis from the Post 
Office or the Post and Telegraph Guide. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office.— 
At the close of 1930-37 there were 104,847 
postal officials, 24,084 post offices, and 189,661 
miles of mail lines. During the year, 1,220 
million articles, including 48.5 million registered 
articles were posted ; stamps worth Its. 67.S 
millions were sold for postal purposes : over 43.4 
million money orders of the total value of 
Its. 817 millions were issued, 656 thousands of 
Indian Postal Orders to the value of over Its. 14 
lakhs were sold ; a sum of Its. 187 millions 
was collected for tradesmen and others on 
V. P. articles ; over 3 million insured articles 
valued at 955.9 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating over 7.3 million 
rupees was realised on parcels and letters from 
abroad ; pensions amounting to about Bs. 16.7 
millions were paid to Indian Military pensioners 
and nearly 13,000 lbs. of quinine were sold to 
the public. On the 31st, March 1987, there were 
3,922,000 Savings Bank accounts with a total 
balance of Bs. 746.8 millions and 94,600 Postal 
life Insurance policies with an aggregate 
assurance of Bs. 185.5 millions. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs.— Up to 1912 the telegraph 1 
system in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should he separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this officer there were several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. 


The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with one Personal Assistant, For traffic work 
there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
two Assistant officers. In the Circles the 
[scheme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
[engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. Witha 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Chcle, the en- 
[ gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
[Postmaster-General in 1925 and this unification 
[proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
'extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930. The telegraph traffic and 
ithe engineering branches in the circles are now 
controlled by the Postmasters- General. 
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To help the Director-General in the 
administration of wireless matters, there is a 
Deputy Director-General, Wireless, Who is 
assisted by. two officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Aeeountants-General. 

With effect from 1-4-1937 Burma Cirele was 
separated from the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Administration. It now forms part of the 
Government of Burma which started its 
independent career on and from that date. 


Signalling by flag or sema- ( The usual in- 
idmre to or from ships— per) land charge 
telegram . . . . . . ) plus a fixed 

I fee of 8 ans. 

Boat hire Amount actu- 

ally necessary 

Copies of telegrams each 100 
words or less . . . , . .4 annas. ^ 

For delivery delivery 


For delivery 
in India. 
Private and State. 
Express. Ordinary. 
Rs. a. Its. a. 

Minimum charge . . ..12 09 

Each additional word over 8. . 0 2 0 1 

For delivery 
in Burma. 
Private and Sluie. 
Express. Ordinary. 


For delivery in For delivery 
Lhasa (Tibet). in Ceylon. 

Private ami State. Priv f ta % d 
Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- 

pross. nary, press, nary. 

Its. a. Rs. a. Its. a. Rs. a. 

Minimum charge. 1 8 0 12 2 0 1 0 

Each additional 

word over 12.. 0 2 0 1 0 3 0 2 

The address is charged for. 

Additional charges. 

Minimum for reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram .. .. for an 

ordinary telegram. 

Notification of delivery Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram. 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or loss 4 anims. 

Collation.. .. .. One half of the charge 

for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 

Rs. 

f If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 

For acceptance of an offices is closed . 1 

Express telegram -{ If the telegram 
during the hours has to pass 

when an office is through an y 

closed. Closed interme- 

diate office an 
additional fee 


Minimum charge ..1 0 0 8 1 0 

Each additional 5 
words over 10 in 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 32 in 

respect of Ceylon .. 0 2 0 .1 0 2 

Che address is free. 

Foreign Tariff.— 'the charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries in Europe, America, etc., are as 
follows 

Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 
Its. a. Its. a. Its. a. 

Vitirope via I R C— 

Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland . . ..014 0 7 0 6 

Ireland .. .. ,,1 0 0 8 » 5j 


Holland .. 

Germany.. . ... 
Switzerland 
Spain .. 

Italy City of the Vatican. 
Other Offices . . 
Norway. — 

Svalbard 
Other Places 
Bulgaria 
Russia 
Turkey 

Csscho-Slovftkia 
Union of South Africa 
and S. W. Africa via 
IRC : 

America via I R C— 

N. A. Cables. 

Ontario, Quebec, Nova 

Scotia, etc 

Manitoba . . . . ! 

Vancouver B.C. . . ■ ! 

New York, Boston, etc. i 
Philadelphia, Washington 


1 4 0 10 

1 3 0 91 0 0} 
l 5 0 10} .. 

1 4 0 10 0 7 

17 0 11J- .. 

1 4 0 10 0 7 

1 6 0 10 i 0 10 

1 5 0 10} 0 7 


Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro 
Valparaiso 
Jamaica 
Havana 
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Urgent Telegrams — 

Bate double of ordinary rate. 

Daily Letter Telegrams— 

Minimum charge for 25 words. 

I Code telegrams are accepted at 3/5tb of the 
ordinary rate (Vide clause. 425, P. & T. Guide.) 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices. 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
Reply Paid, etc. 

Full lists published in Posts and Telegraphs 
Guide. 

Radio-Telegrams.— For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India 
and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras or Port 
Blair the charge is thirteen annas per word 
(ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) in 
nearly all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
offices in India transmitted to ships at sea 
through the coast stations mentioned in 
t|be preceding paragraph : — 

Total charge 
per word. 

Ordinary. Code. 

Its. a. Es. a. 

(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below . . 0 13 0 8 

(2) Radio-telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy . . 0 8 0 5 

(3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships 


0 12 


The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address, 
the instruction “ R. P.” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e.g., R,P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of hooking. They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 wmrds at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

Oh Indian lines Dally Letter-Telegrams a 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 


The only special services admitted in daily 
letter telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re- 
stante. Telegraph restante and telegraph re- 
direction under orders of the addressee. 

Growth of Telegraphs.— At the end of 
1897-98 there were 50,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 108,056 miles of line including cable and 
636,606 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the 31st March 1937. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 92 (including 15 Radio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 
4,342. 

The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures : — 

1897-98. 1936-37. 

f Private 
Tnlnnd . .■< State 

(.Press .. 35,910 637,607 

1897-98. 1936-37 

f Private .. 735,679 2,209,478 

Foreign.. •< State .. 9,896 26,700 

l. Press .. 5.27S 72,142 

5,754,415 17,866,979 

The outturn of the workshops during 1930-37 
represented a total value of Rs. 23,53,000. 

Wireless- — The total number of departmental 
wireless stations open at the end of 1936-37 was 
twenty-four, vie., Allahabad (two stations), 
Bombay, Calcutta (two stations), Chittagong, 
Delhi (two stations), Gaya, Jodhpur, Jutogh, 
Karachi (two stations), Lahore, Madras 18 
stations), Nagpur, Ormara, Pasni, Peshawar, 

Port Blair, Sandheads (two pilot vessels), of 
which only Ormara, Pasni, Port Blair and 
Sandheads booked telegrams direct from the 
public. 

Five of these stations were designated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea 
and seven worked as aeronautical stations in 
connection with regular air services. 

The Duplex high-speed telegraph service 
and the wireless telephone service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily. 

Telephones. — On the 31sfc March 1937 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 442 with 24,246 straight 
lino connections and 4,757 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 250 were worked depart- 
mentally. The number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 29 
with 47,486 telephones. 

The total staff employed on telegraphs, 
telephones and wireless on the 31st March 1937 
was 13,453. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year 1930-37 
was Rs. 50,09,000 and Rs. 18,02,12,000 respec- 
tively. The -receipts for the year ended 31st 
March 1937 amounted to Rs. 11,69,03,000 and 
charges (including interest on capital outlay) 
of Rs. 11,54,48,000, the result being a net gain 
Rs. 14,55,000. 
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been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. -u>e 
reason lies in the apathy of the people 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 

veLtation, and poisoned by stagnant poo s 
at Ji the village tanks polluted, and used m' 
discriminabely for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
I'hnt the wav to improvement lies through the 
education W of toe people has always been 
recognised,” 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
ud as education progressed, education develop- 
ed and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the P°f ition n f*\ h v a ? n t ™ e, Th^ 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution (Gazette of /n4i<i,May25tb, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 

P 1M0. It “ uCfolmd 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
fnase 475 et seq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the »ff° r “ Act 
1Q19 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
provinces making it a subject directly responsi- 
ble to local control through Ministers. This 
condition continues under the Government of 
India Act of 1935. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Offlcers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League, of Nations, 
included ” that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over° a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the etto 1 
standards of western medicine and that m which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an^effort of which no 
Government need he ashamed.” 

India's birth rate in 1935 was more than twice 
that of England and Wales,, her. death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and one and a 
half times that of Japan, and her infantile 
mortality rate was nearly three times that oi 


Enuland and Wales and one and a half times j 
S erf Japan. “ f je/ntoimtoi Mh^for 
the great group of infectious '[} ! : 

I import, i.c., plague, cholera, small-pox, J euuw 
fever typiius, malaria, and dysentery shows r 
S’ au earlier Public Health Report), that if 
we^except typhus and yellow fever, India is one I 
of the world’s reservoirs of .mfection for the 
others and the mam reservoir «h ^ctwn loi 
plague and cholera ” The signifl aino at thaw , , 
facts must, adds the Commission u , bo obvious | 
to all who think : “ Briefly their toplicat on 

is that India’s house, from the public health 
point of view, is sadly out of order and that this |; 
disorder requires to be attended to. It is not 
for India to sav that so far as she is . concerned 
prevention is impossible. If we think of the } 
effect of sunlight on tubercle ridden children ; 
of the effect of feeding on rickets, scurvy and 
beri-beri; of the way in which malaria, ch olein, ■ 
yellow fever, dengue, ankylos-tomiasls and 
iilariasis can be and have been overcome we | 
need have no fear in regard to. India provided | 
the necessary measures are put into operation, j 
These observations are as true to-day as when j 
they were written. 

j In June 1937 His Excellency tlie Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow, inaugurated the Central j 
* Advisory Board of Health, .this body had j 
I existed prior to 1923, when it was abolished on i 
the recommendation of the Inchcapo Retrench- 
ment Committee. It has now been reconstituted 
'on up-to-date lines, after consultation with. the 
provinces in a manner which brings it into 
conformity with the constitutional changes in 
the country. Its Chairman is the Member for 
Education, Health and Lands with the Govern- 
meat, of India. Most of the provinces have 
nominated their Ministers m charge of Public 
Health as their representatives on the hoard. 
Tlie Public Health Commissioner with the 
Central Government is Secretary-Member and 
several expert officials and members ot the 
Central Assembly are also nominated to the 
I Board. The inaugural meeting was addressed 
'bv Lord Linlithgow, who declared that eveiy- 
where in India he discerned unmistakable signs 
of ci crowing consciousness of the value ana 
significance of public health. His Excellency 
particularly drew attention to the conditions of 
urban housing and sanitation and the comments 
thereon of the Whitley Commission on Labour 
which reported in 1931. He pointed out that a 
very heavy responsibility lay upon Governments 
in this matter and particularly upon local bodies 
and said : “ It is high time that a sharper civic 

conscience should be engendered hi matters of 
this kind and that a determined move should he 
made to discharge what is recognised by all who 
have examined the position to be a debt long 


; overdue,” 

On December 1, 1937, Her Excellency the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow inaugurated a nation- 
j wide campaign against tuberculosis. The King 
' and Queen gave practical - expression to their 
sympathy by donating £1,000 ; the \ wm oy and 
Lady Linlithgow gave Its. 10,000, and by the 
end of 1937 nearly Its. 10 lakhs had been 
subscribed. 
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Province. 

j Births (per mille). 

Deaths 

per mille). 

1036. 

1934. 

1935. 

1934. 

N. W. frontier Province 

31 

30 

19 

21 

Punjab 

43 

38 


26 

Delhi 

43 

37 

29 

29 

United Provinces . . 

34 

35 

24 

24 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

S3 

32 

24 

24 

Bengal 


29 



Central Provinces 

43 

43 

33 

32 

Bombay 

35 

34 

24 

26 

Madras 

35 

35 

24 

24 

Coorg 


25 

23 

24 

Assam 

29 

30 

21 

19 

Burma 

.. ' 32 

29 

20 

19 

Ajmer-Merwara 

.. 37 

34 

28 

26 

British India 

34.9 

33.6 

24 

24 


Mortality during 1935. 

Chief Causes of Mortality. — There axe three main classes of fatal diseases: specific fevers, 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases. Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. The table below allows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1905 : — 


I Diarrhoea. | Diseases. | causes. 


coorg . . {£; 

Assam • • / 

Burma ..{g; 

Ajmer Mer- / D. 

wara. 1 R. 
British India/ ?* 


Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Plague. 

245 

S6 


0.0 

o.c 


714 

1,822 

976 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

181 

427 


0.2 

0.6 


10,412 

26,032 

*23,010 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

64,876 

22,967 

2,861 

1.6 

0.6 

0.1 

59,605 

7,548 

2 

20.140 

2,802 

798 

1.2 

0.2 

0.0 

11,235 

13,976 

2,453 

0.5 

0.6 

0.1 

35,456 

12,330 

645 

0.7 

0.3 

0.0 


42 

25 


0.3 

0.2 

7,430 

329 

! 

0.9 

0.1 


6,858 

1,262 

* 1,312 

0.5 

0.1 

1 0.1 

4 

880 

! : ;; ■ . 

217,162 

90,703 

*3*2,091 

0.8 

0.3 

0.1 


s from which returns have to be collated. 


12,292 

58,800 

112,914 

0.5 

2.3 

4.1 

64S 

3.420 

2,668 

1.0 

5.1 

4.0 

18,283 

46,270 

146,339 

0.4 

0.9 

2.9 

19,956 

7,148 

165,279 

0.5 

0.2 

4.2 

51,930 

84,868 

221,846 

1.0 

1.7 

4.3 

35,299 

39,462 

152,880 

2.2 

2.4 

9.3 

26,130 

115,262 

183,711 

1.1 

5.0 

8.0 

96,181 

102,843 

560,883 

2.0 

2.1 

11,8 

168 

156 

573 

1.0 

1.0 

3.5 

10,947 

7,022 

37,070 

1.3 

0.8 

4.5 

6,366 

11,954 

130,957 

0.5 

1.0 

10.3 

624 

2,843 

1.486 

279,223 

482,870 

1,721,911 

1.0 

1.7 

6.2 

submitted 

as belated 

owing to 
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The Public Health Commissioner in his 
most recently published report, which concerns 
the year 1035, shows the density of population | 
per square mile throughout India to average 
312, the infantile mortality 164 per 1,000 and 
the vital index 147. He points out that since 
the 1031 census was taken, India has enjoyed 
five years of comparatively uniform health 
conditions, by which is meant that no violent, 
epidemics have been experienced. The year 
under review was, if anything, less unhealthy 
than usual. This is evidenced by the facts that 
recorded births numbered 410,000 more than 
those of 1934 and total deaths were less by 

288.000. As the crude birth rate increased by 

I p.m. and the crude death rate diminished by a 
corresponding unit, the natural increase was] 

II p.m. as compared with the average of 12 p.m. 
for the five-year period 1931-35. 

The total mortality from the three principal 
epidemic diseases, — cholera, plague and small- 
pox, — decreased by 24,000 as compared with 
1934, hut this was more than covered by the 
large reduction in deaths from plague which fell 
from 80,000 in 1934 to 32,000 in 1935. The 
cholera mortality curve which had been rising 
during the previous two years continued to rise 
during 1935 and the total deaths amounted to| 

217.000, the highest figure for the past three 
years. The indications are, however, that the 
present cholera wave has now passed its peak. 
In regard to small-pox a further increase was 
recorded, the number of eases being, 281,000 and 
the total deaths numbering about 91,000 as 
against 84,000 in 1934. As regards the other 
large groups of registered deaths, the gross to 
shows' little variation from those of the previt 
year, although the “ fevers ” group is lower by 
over 200,000. 

Largo as these major epidemic figures are, it 
must be remembered that there are other diseases 
which cause much greater havoc, although that 
is perhaps of a less dramatic nature. The most 
important of these is of course malaria. It has 
been estimated that deaths from malaria during 
1935 amounted to 1,680,000 or about 44 per cent, 
of the total recorded ‘ fevers ’ deaths. The 
problems presented by malaria hi this country 
are perhaps the most difficult of the many public 
health problems demanding solution. 

Tuberculosis is another disease whose Incidence 
lias increased rapidly during recent years and 
which is now causing a heavy mortality parti- 
cularly in the urbanised and industrialised areas. 
While leprosy may not be the cause in India of 
such heavy mortality as malaria and tuber- 
culosis, nevertheless the new knowledge gained 
during recent years as to the incidence of this 
disease has indicated that it is one of the major 
health problems of the country. Careful 
investigation in different groups of villages, for 
instance, has shown that the incidence of the] 
disease may he as high as five to seven per cent, 
and whilst many of the cases seem to be of a; 


relatively mild type, it cannot be doubted that 
'the presence of well over one million leprous 
cases scattered throughout the general popula- 
tion constitutes a grave danger to the public 
health. 

Finally, mention is made of two other sections 
of the population amongst which a heavy 
mortality occurs. Figures show that in 1985 
about 1J million infants died before they reached 
the age of one year, whilst approximately 
150,000 women died in child-birth or from causes 
associated with child-birth. 

No preventive campaign against malaria, 
against, tuberculosis or against leprosy, no 
maternity relief or child-welfare activities are 
likely to achieve any great success unless those 
responsible recognise the vital importance of the 
factor of defective nutrition and from the very 
start give it their most serious attention. 
Abundant supplies of quinine and the multiplica- 
tion of tuberculosis hospitals, sanatoria, leprosy 
colonies and maternity and child-welfare centres 
are no doubt desirable, if not essential, but none 
of these go to the root of the matter. The first 
essentials for the prevention of disease are a 
higher standard of health, a better physique and 
a greater power of resistance to infection. 
These can only be attained if the food of the 
people is such as will give all the physiological 
and nutritional requirements of the human 
frame. 

The last census was taken in 1931 so that the 
year under report covers the middle of the 
present iutcreensai period. During these five 
years little has happened to disturb the 
customary large additions to numbers. As a 
result, the annual natural increases in population 
have been fairly regular and have averaged as 
high as 12 per cent, over the quinquennium, in 
spite of a temporary decrease to 9 per cent, in 
1934. At no period in the recorded history of 
Indian vital statistics has the natural increase 
of population maintained such a high level and, 
in British India alone, approximately 15 
millions .have been added to the population 
since the last census. On the reasonable assump- 
tion that the same rate of increase has occurred 
in the Indian States, the population in India as 
a whole has increased since 1931 by 5 per cent, 
bringing the total estimated number to well over 
370 millions. The fact that registration of : 
births is defective only means that the actual 
population is even higher than tiiis estimate 
would indicate. The percentage of error in 
Indian vital statistics may make it difficult to 
draw definite inferences from the recorded 
figures of a single year. Over a period of years 
however, the trend of events becomes obvious 
even to the amateur statistician and there seems 
to be no. doubt that, barring violent epidemic 
outbreaks, the population of India by 1.041 will 
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. increases accruing from excess of [1871 to 1030 and for individual years from 
sr deaths for decennial periods from ' 1931 — 35 are given in the following table 


— 

Annual number 
of Births . 

Birth 

p.m. 

Annual number 
of deaths. 

Death 

rate 

p.m. 

Annual excess 
of births 
over deaths. 

1871-1880 

Not available 


3,540,202 

20 


1881-1890 

4,565,687 

24 

5,058,578 

26 

492,891 

1891-1900 

7,174,694 

34 

6,602,417 

31 

512,277 

1901-1910 

8,591,130 

38 

7,657,513 

34 

933,623 

1911-1920 

8,810,018 

37 

8,142,304 

34 

667,654 

1021-1930 

8,345,364 

35 

6,347,003 

20 

1,995,301 

1931 

9,135,890 

35 

6,615,099 

25 

2,520,791 

1932 

9,054,506 

34 

5,805,666 

22 

3,248,840 

1933 

9,678,876 

36 

6,096,787 

22 

3,582,080 

1934 

9,288,897 

34 

6,856,244 

25 

2,432,653 

1935 

9,098,794 

35 

0,578,711 

24 

3,120,083 


THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

General Health statistics of the British Army in India during the year 1939. 


1935 

If 

II 

Admissions. 

■ : 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

Home. 

Invalids j 
Discharged 
from. 
Service. 

Average 

Constantly 

sick. 


No. | 

j Ratio 
per 

1,000. 1 

- 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

No. J 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000.! 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1 .000. 

Officers 

2,227 ' 

21,047 

: 470.1 

15 

6. 74 

53 

24.25 



37.01 

10.89 

Other Banks . . 

52,646 

9,853 

567.1 

134 

2.55 

364 

6.90 



1,407.76 

26.74 

Women 

4,178 

1,305 

312.4 

14 

3.35 

39 

9.33 



41.07 

9.83 

Women con- 
finement. 


904 


' 1 






34.11 


Children 

6,522 

2,180 

334.3 

63 

9.66 

14 

2.15 



02.29 

9.55 

Royal Navy 

and R.A.E.. ' 


1,258 


63 


75 




43.59 



Among officers of the British Army in India, | 
470 .1 per 1,000 of strength were admitted to 
hospital during the year, compared with 429 .2 
in 1934. There were 15 deaths giving a ratio of 
6 .74 per 1,000 compared with 10 and 0 .83 per 
1,000 in 1934. The average constantly sick in 
hospital was 37 .61 or 16 .89 per 1,000 of strength 
as compared with 34 .05 or 14 .50 in the previous 
year. 1,216 or 546.0 per 1,000 of the strength 
were treated as outpatients. 

Of British soldiers 29,853 or 567 .1 per 1,000 of 
strength were admitted to hospitals, compared 
with 574.1 in 1934 and 580.5 in 1913. There 


vere 134 deaths or 2 .55 per 1,000 of the strength 
compared with 121 or 2.22 per 1,000 in 1934, 
The most important causes of mortality 
among soldiers were : — • . 

Local injuries .. .. .. .. 32 

Pneumonia .. .. •• •• 1? 

General injuries .. • • .... 21 

Enteric group of fevers .. .. 9 

The number sent home as invalids was 363 
or 6 .90 per 1,000 of the strength compared with 
511 or 0 .39 per 1,000 in 1934. 
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Among woken and children (British Other 
Banks) 1,305 women or 312.4 per thousand of 
the strength were admitted to hospital compared 
with 1,396 or 311.6 per thousand in 1934. Of 
the children, 2,180 or 334.3 per thousand of the 
strength were admitted to hospital, compared 
with 2,076 or 299.6 in 1934. 


, The principal cause of admission to hospital 
! of troops, was tonsilitis of which there were 259 
cases, diseases next in order being bronchitis 
with 184 cases, dysentery ICO, diarrhoea 145, 
malaria 140, constipation 70, cellulitis 03, 
itteasles 00, pneumonia 02, enteritis 50, 
inanition 35. 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1935. 


— 

( 

Average strength, j 

Admissions. I 

Deaths, j 

Invalids 
sent 
to U K. 

Invalids 
discharged ■ 
in India. 

! Average 

constantly 
sick. 

£ 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

£ 

Ratio 

| per 1,000. 1 

£ 

1 

1 £. 

Ratio I 

per 1,000. 

£ 

1 Ratio ! 

per 1,000. 

Officers 

2,053 

712 

346.8 

15 

7-31 

14 

.6.82 



24.16 

11.77 

Indian Ranks 

116,934 

49,452 

422.7 

252 

2.15 



648 

5.54 

1,837.30 

15.71 

Followers . . 

26,055 

7,893 

302.9 

95 

3.65 



120 

4.61 

279.64 

10'73 

Others * 


l,859j 


14 




74 





* Includes Reservists, Indian Territorial Force, Royal Indian Marine, Indian State Forces, 
R. A. F. Civilians and Pensioners. 


The admission rate of officers sick in hospital for 1935 was 346.8 per thousand of strength as 
compared with 335.2 in 1934. Among soldiers 49,452 or 422.7 per thousand of strength were 
admitted to hospital, compared with 456. 8 per thousand in 1934. There was thus a decrease 
of 34.1 per thousand oh the 1934 figures. The death rate among Indian soldiers during 1935 
was 2.15 per thousand as against 2.10 per thousand in 1934. 


LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. 
Leprosy has been known in India for over 3,000 
years. In 1921, when a Census was made, leprosy 
was regarded as an infirmity like blindness, 
insanity and deaf-mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these. The number counted was 102,513 as 
against 109,094 in 1911. But it was recognised 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
more than the more advanced cases and that 
possibly a majority of this number were the beg- 
ging and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, ii.d., f.r.c.S., the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, said that “recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
people in India suffering from leprosy.'' 

Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted, in 
England with H. R. H. The Prince, of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
man of the General Committee and H. E. the 


Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, It. E. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India. 

His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of tlie Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 2?tli January 1925. 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council ; which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Its. 20,00,000 
which was. invested in the end of 1928. The 
investments amounted to Rs, 20,63,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Rs, 1,22,000. 

The policy and principles of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committee 
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are expressed in its " Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
la India ” which was published in 1926. This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community. 

(2) Segregation is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(a) financially it would be impossible ; 

(i») any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 
tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated. 

(31 The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable 
to treatment, while the early eases in which 
the disease has made but little outward 
manifestation, can be controlled by treatment.. 

(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the 
treatment of early cases. 

The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 
mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of 
dispensaries to serve the following objects : — 


(а) to induce patients to come forward at an 

early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable ; and so 

(б) to shut off the sources of Infection as the 

number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tions will become fewer. 

The Council’s main work during the first 
several years of its life lias been organisation 
and planning and the outlining of a programme 
of work varied by the selection of the most 
fruitful soils for experimentation in methods 
of work. One valuable product of its activities 
is the fact that “the leper is becoming 1 
prone to hide his disease and there is a: ' ' 

of general interest in the subject.” 

The survey figures published by the Council 
have aroused much interest throughout India 
and many Provincial Governments give grants- 
in-aid for asylums, homes and clinics. Through 
the generosity of the Council and of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine training in modern 
methods of treatment is given to doctors sent up 
by all Provinces and several Indian States and 
they, in turn, pass on their training to others in 
their own parts of the country. The Calcutta 
School commenced leprosy research in 1920, is still 
continuing it and has obtained most valuable 
results. Treatment has consequently improved 
and early cases are more readily coming forward 
than formerly. 

His Excellency the Viceroy is the President 
of the Indian Council, the Director General of 
the I.M.S., the Chairman of the Governing 
Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, the 
Honorary Secretary. 


BLINDNESS IN INDIA. 


All over the East, and in fact in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, blindness is very 
prevalent, and only of recent years have people 
begun to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, if not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken, be 
prevented. In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ings from blindness, it was a gift of some £43,000 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the beginning of , 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under the 
guidance of Mr. MacCallen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a year. Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there is 
a very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where- western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
. and illiterate populations. There is a great 
“trachoma belt” extending from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained. , 

India is in this great Blindness Belt- Accord- 
ing to the last census returns there are 480,000 


lation. But the census figures are notorb „ 

defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this haB been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low. Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4.38 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
of 1.74. In Batnagiri an incidence of 1.5 
was found as against the census figure of 0.7; 
in Bijapur 2.6 as against 0.7; in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand. 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found. If, 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report is general, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like 1J millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns. 

These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
I or e ven nearly blind, and whose happiness 
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and efficiency are thus greatly impaired. The 
term “ blindness” has a different interpreta- 
tion in every country. In a report on the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
of Bed Cross Societies these different interpre- 
tations are. shown. In the United States blind- 
ness is defined as "inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses ; orfor illiter- 
ates, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness”; and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre. If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
in India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above. Recently the All-India Blind Relief 
Association has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
these patients for every totally blind person 
there axe three with more or less damaged vision, 
the result of eye disease. It appears not un- 
likely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
, India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight. 

Associations known as “ Blind Relief” Associa- 
tions have been working for several years in 
Western India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alleviate this affliction of blindness. 
The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
in tho large towns. The Associations work 
by means of travelling hospitals, which bring 
relief to the villages in the rural areas. They 
also work by means of trained village workers 
whose duty it is to find out the “ hidden blind” 
and get them to the medical centre for relief; 


to find out cases of small-pox (a constant source 
of blindness in children) ; to inspect new born 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
torum; to keep registers of all blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease ; and to treat in the villages simple 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more. The work is capable of 
indefinite extension and the need for some such 
organisation has been shown. 

The All-India Blind Relief Association.— 

(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofussil and to extend their work. It is under 
the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
has for its life President, Mr. 0. G. Henderson 
(late I. C. S.) who founded and managed for 
many years all the braneh Associations working 
in Western India. It is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its headquarters in Paris and 
was formed on September 14t.h, 1929, under tho 
auspices of the League of Bed Cross Societies 
and the American Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, The Organising Secretary is B. 
Crawford Hutchinson, The Town Hall, Bombay. 

Considerable progress was made in 1934 with 
a scheme which tlie Indian Bed Cross Society 
is carrying out in co-operation with the National 
Institute for the Blind, London, for training 
teachers in the prevention of eye disease. The 
National Institute gave £50 for organising 
eye courses for the teachers and £120 'for free 
distribution of literature. Courses of instruc- 
tion are being organised and general publicity 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and infant mortality. The figures for 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, 
hut > they are certainly not less than 10 per 
thousand live births, often ffiore. It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy. A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All- India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League initiated by Lady Chelms- 
ford and. also to the Indian Red Cross Society, 
which aims at gradually establishing a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
larger towns in India. The amalgamation of 
these two Bodies which has taken place, form- 
ing the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly increase and develop the 
work. In all the great centres of population, 
work is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infant hygiene to other parts of India. Most 


hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under* 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appalling mortality of young 
children. 

Centres of Activity are organised on a 
provincial basis, though the various provinces 
differ considerably in the nature of the work 
undertaken and the amount of organisation 
displayed. It is noteworthy that the work is 
most co-ordinated and most energetically carried 
on where there are persons appointed under 
the Directors of Public Health whose special 
duty it is to foster Child Welfare activities. 

The caie needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army is being 
increasingly realised, and nowhere more than 
in the units themselves. The result has been 
in the last few years, the opening of much 
work in this direction. Much of it is purely 
medical work, which, in the absence of families 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity. 
But genuine child welfare activities are also 
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present in some centres many of them assisted 
by the M..& 0. W, Bureau Indian Bed Cross 
Society which has undertaken the organising 
work in place of the Lady Birdwood Army Child 
Welfare Committee. A remarkable feature of 
this movement is the keenness of the men them- 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the benefit 
to their own women and children. There are 
now very few cantonments where some work 
of this kind is not going on. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to educating women in the elements 
of motbereraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve child health. In a 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
is heir to in a land of great poverty, under- 
nourishment, epidemics and famine. In Western, 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 


develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage 
rate of sickly, under-developed, incompetent 
citizens. 

The maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
which works in connection with the Indian 
Bed Cross Society, spends a large proportion 
of its funds on education. It maintains 
schools for training health visitors, and nursery 
schools. Assistance is also given to the Welfare 
Centre, which provides field work for the stu- 
dents taking the Diploma in Maternity and Child 
Welfare at the All-India Hygiene Institute at 
Calcutta. The Bureau provides a central adviser 
on the subject and thus helps co-ordinate work 
in different provinces. The Victoria Memorial 
Scholarship Fund is earmarked for the training 
of indigenous and other midwives. There is a 
large and growing demand for these attendants 
and systematic registration of them is desirable. 

Director, Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau : 

Dr. Jean M. Orkney, w.st.s. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Bed Cross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines. 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Bed Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Bs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Bed Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Bed Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Bed ('rows Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world-wide League of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly passed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 


civil purposes. As contemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
Branches under which there are numerous sub- 
branches. 

The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may be spent are — 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3., Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 

5. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

.7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
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Rs. 10,000, Rs. 5,000, Rs. 1,000, Rs. 12 annually from chronic diseases, particularly 
or a consolidated payment of Rs. 150, and any- are referred by the Army Medical 
thing between Re. 1 and Rs. 5 annually or Red Cross, which follows up the i 
consolidated payment of Rs. 50. Atthe end. of return to their villages, and ar 
1083 there were 12,500 adult members of these possible, for their treatment, 
various grades scheme many hundreds of cases hav 


To stimulate, interest in the arms and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Red Cross movement has been insti- 
tuted which embraces the student population. 
The Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movement. Other provinces 
are now following suit and at. the end of 1931 
the number of members was 252,941. 

Constitution.— His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
. tbe Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 
nominated hv Provincial ot State Branches 
S elected by the Society at tbe Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is Major General. E. W. C. Bradfield. Director 
General, i.m.s., and the Organising Secretary, 
Dr. Abdul Hamid. 

The Indian Red Cross Society professes itself 
as an essentially Indian Society. Most of its 
members (about 90 per cent.) are Indians. It is 
controlled in India. Its headquarters are at 
New Delhi. The Society received a gift of a 
lakh and a half of rupees from H. H. the Nawab 
of Junagadh to build headquarter offices in 
New Delhi. It has branches in every Province 
of British India and in several Indian States. 
These branches are again subdivided, into dis- 
tricts, so that there is a network of Red Cross 
centres all over India. The provincial branches 
appoint representatives to the Central Com- 
mittee, called the Managing Body. This 
Central body, after deduction of management 
expenses, distributes all its income from invested 
funds among the branches for their activities. 

Like other Bed Cross Societies, the Indian 
Society has never lost sight of its primary 
obligation to act as an auxiliary to the Army 
Medical Service in case of war. It maintains a 
Central Supply Depot, directly administered by 
headquarters ' in Lahore. Its North-West 
Frontier Branch also maintains a depot in Pesha- 
war to deal with any emergency demands. 
A scheme for the organisation of Voluntary 
Aid Detachments to supplement the regular 
army nursing service was some time ago taken 
up by Army Headquarters and is now in opera- 
tion. A large number of military hospitals are 
supplied with additional equipment and com- 
forts, and these are much appreciated. The' 
Bengal Branch has a Literature Committee, 
which supplies regular parcels of literature to 
troops, especially to those stationed in lonely 
outposts, and many grateful letters of thanks 
are received. Discharged soldiers suffering 


beci 


dealt 


The greater part of the Society’s income is 
spent- upon its peacetime programme. It 
seemed to those who directed the Society in its 
early years that the first and most crying need 
was to teach mothers how to bring up healthy 
children and child welfare has been placed in 
the forefront of its programme. 

The health visitors employed in the child 
welfare centres are trained at Health Schools, 
of which some are under the Lady Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Child Welfare, and 
three — those in Calcutta, Madras and Nagpur— 
are directly under the Red Cross. It has not 
yet been possible to organise training of public 
health nurses in India, but several students 
from India have been granted scholarships by 
the League of Red Cross Societies to follow the 
international courses in London. 

Special mention must be made of the Army 
child welfare centres, most of which receive 
generous support from Red Cross funds. These 
centres are run for the wives and children of 
British and Indian troops, and are doing excel- 
lent work. The Central Provinces' and Berar 
Branch of the Society opened a Nursery School 
in Nagpur, and this pioneer school, under Red 
Cross auspices has proved a great success. 

Popular health education is carried cm steadily 
by the Society by varied methods. Health 
lectures in many different vernaculars are 
regularly organised under Red Cross auspices 
illustrated by films and slides. . , 

A large number of civil hospitals in India 
receive regular assistance from Red Cross 
funds. 

Finances. — The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Rs. 50,33,000 and Rs. 8,01,500-8-0 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and Its finances at the end of December 1933, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Rs. 67J lakhs. The income 
derived from the capital of the Society, (which 
is 3 £ lakhs at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central ‘ * Our Day " Fund . 

A most useful and promising aspect of 
Indian Red Cross Society is the organisat 


_ v taken up in girls' schools. Its 
membership is shown in the latest annual 
report to number 458,070. 
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St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION AND St. JOHN AMBULANCE 
BRIGADE OVERSEAS. 

(Indian Council.) 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects : — 

(а) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sielc and injured ; 

(б) The instruction of persons in the elemen- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industry and traffic • 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps ; 

(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910. It has 
since issued over 300,000 certificates of pro- 
ficiency in First Aid, Home Nursing, Home 
Hygiene and Sanitation and over 15,000 tokens 
such as Vouchers Medallions, Labels and Pen- 
dants for special proficiency in those subjects. 
The object of the Association is not to rival, 
but to aid, the medical man, and the subject- 
matter of instruction given at the classes 


qualifies the pupil to adopt such measures as .May 
be advantageous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visits. 

During the year 1934, 28,040 persons attended 
1,801 courses of instruction in First Aid, Nursing 
Home, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and of 
these 18,392 qualified for the Association’s 
certificates : i.e., 17,029 in First Aid, 95S in 
Home Nursing, 293 in Hygiene and 112 in 
Sanitation. A new course, Domestic Hygiene 
and Motliercraft, introduced in 1932 attracted 
several classes, and 162 candidates qualified. 

The Association has five grades of members, 
namely, Patrons, Honorary Councillors, Life 
Members. Annual Members and Annual Asso- 
ciates. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 1,000, Rs. 500, Rs. 100, Rs. 5 and Rs. 2. 

The income of the Indian Council at head 
quarters consists primarily of interest on securi- 
ties, a fixed annual grant from Government, fees 
for certificates and membership subscriptions. 
It amounted in 1937 to Rs. 34,135. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow and His Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief as President, Lady 
President and Chairman, respectively, with 17 
members form the Indian Council. The general 
business of the Indian Council is conducted by 
an Executive Committee of which the Hon’ble 
Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., 

is the Chairman, Dr. Abdul Hamid the General 
Secretary. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
disorders is still very inadequate. In the 
. Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has an up-to-date and well equipped 
Mental Hospital at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence, so that persons 
suffering from all forms, of mental disease are 
confined in the jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion exists for any kind of treatment. According 
so the last Census (1931) out of a total popula- 
tion of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) there are 
120,304 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 


to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000. In 
reviewing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the “feeble-minded”, ah item 
that is not included in the figures for British 
India. , 

For the care of the 120,304 insanes of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in metal 
hospitals for 9,518. Hence only one person in 
eight out of the total insane population can 
obtain accommodation in institutions which 
exist especially for their care and treatment. In 
fact the available institutions are seriously 
overcrowded. 
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Women’s Medical Service. 


National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the Women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring these out when necessary from 
Europe. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription. In addition 
branches were formed in each Province, each 
branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it. 


It has assisted by grants-in-aid the building of 
a number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 13 Provincial 
branches and a number of Local Committees, 
The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Rs. 3,44,306 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India — this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a junior service of 6 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
for the senior service. 


The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial branches ; it gives scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women. 


The President is H. E. The Marchioness of 
Linlithgow. The Hon. Secretary is the 
Surgeon to H. E. The Viceroy, and the 
i Secretary Dr. M. V. Webb, o.m.o., w.m.s., Bed 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Estates, Simla. 


THE WOMEN S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and 
Is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service ; ( b ) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qualifications.— -The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be («) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
ft British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 


of India, (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four aDd thirty at entry, (c) She muBt 
be a first-class medical woman, i.e., she must 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom umler the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability. (d> The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the Service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed. 

The Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service. — This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of eight, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities. 
Salaries range from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed in India. 

2. Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage. Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India. 

3. Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to 
appointment. 
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VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
wised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to 
ire a certain amount of improvement in the 
ractising dais of India. A sum of about 6| lakhs 
is obtained by public subscription, and centres 
re organised in each Province to carry out the 
Meets of the Fund. An additional Its. 1,39,000 
vpfs allotted to the Fund from Their Majesties’ 

:: Jubilee Fund in 1935. Thousands of ' 


midwives have been trained in addition to large 
numbers who have been partially trained. Of 
late years the Fund lias done much to pave the 
way for the registration and supervision of 
indigenous dais. It has also done much 
propaganda work. Registration is urgently 
needed. The Fund is now administered by the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau of the 
Indian Bed Cross Society. 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17tb 
February 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
J o meet the cost of buildings and equipment. 
,’hirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for j-hese purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
infl Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardinge’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
' rrve as a memorial to its founder, and be called | 
y her name. 

Governing Body includes the Direc.. 
eueiai, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
’rovince, the Educational Commissioner with 
ie Government of India, the Chief Medical 
■ fticer, Women's Medical Service, a represen- 
ttive elected by the All-India Association of 
Jedical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the 
iceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
Is also a member of the Governing Body, is the 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central 
Revenues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
ate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 


nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Delhi city. The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, It is 
for example, necessary that students should, i n 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. The 
College buildings contain a Library, Museum, 
Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students. A large swimming pool 
was opened for them early in 1938. The hospital 
is a fine modern building with accommodation 
for 200 in-patients and a commodious out- 
patients’ department. The College and 
Hospital are supported by a grant of Rs. 
3,11,000 from the Government of India, 
supplemented by grants from Provincial 
Governments and Indian States. Students are 
prepared for the Intermediate Science Exami- 
nation, and the M3., B.S. degree of the Punjab 
University, with which the College is affiliated. 

Attached to the Hospital there are : (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. Ail particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendent, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there, has been a great 
development of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general: 


fully trained nurses, both to meet their 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. In this way the supply 
or trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily increased, In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment, of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, 
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charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government. The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in adminis- 
tration. 

State Registration of Nurses for all-India is 
much required. The subject has been under 
discussion for years. It is desired that India 
should have its own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries. Government has 
proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All- India Register. 

Nursing Bodies. — The Secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. R. 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies in Caicutta are Lady Minto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4 , Hun- 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road South ; Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Kilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ampthill 
Nurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association ( now amalgamated). The Associa- 
tion has under its management— The Lady 
Ampthill Nurses’ Institute, Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras. Fully trained and 
experienced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among Europeans and Indians are always 
available. The Lady Willingdon Nursing Home, 
Western Castle, MountRoad, Madras, and Nilgiri 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootaeamund. 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents. 

Bombay Presidency. — The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L. R. W. Forrest at Sr.. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular! 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations under Act 21 of I860, 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still i 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works. This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 
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ment aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association might be recruited. This 
function, however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to. 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and midwives and also main- 
taining a Provident fund for the employees of 
the affiliated associations have been successfully 
carried out from 1911 to 1933. Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws of the Association were 
however revised brought into line with the 
actual working of the Association. Towards 
the end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
some stepB must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingly appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws. The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
would he to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules. 

After fully considering the Sub-Committee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act in the United Kingdom. Pend- 
ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
1st April 1929. 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — In 1906 this Association was inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Ourzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1906 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Governors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
ti ons increased a 1 ittle with time. The assistance 
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«of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “ Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.” 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
before, largely concerned in dispatching — as 
required — suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency The Marchioness of 
Linlithgow is President of the Central Committee 
in India. 


Chief Lady Superintendent: Miss G. 
Beckett. Address — Centra! Committee, L.M.I. 
N.A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla : and Red Cross 
Building, New Delhi. 


Nurses’ Organizations.— The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers. The Trained Nurses' Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprit 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membership of 472 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, Sew Zeal- 
anderSj Australians and Indians. The Associa- 
tion of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 


of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership bad spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses' Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions arc affiliated with the International Council 
of Nurses. 

The Trained Nurses’ Association of India 

was founded and incorporated with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1908. Its 
objects are (a) to uphold in every way the 
dignity and honour of the Nursing profession ; 
(b) to promote a sense of esprit tie corps among 
all nurses ; (c) to enable m embers to take counsel 
together on matters affecting their profession; 
( d ) to elevate nursing education by obtaining 
a better class of candidates ; (e) to raise 
the standard of training ; (/) to strive to bring 
about a more uniform system of education, 
examination and certification for trained 
nurses, both Indian and European; and ( g ) to 
arrange reciprocity between different provinces, 
States and other countries. Nurses eligible for 
membership are those holding a certificate of 
not less than three years’ general training in a 
recognised training school. The Trained Nurses* 
Association of India is affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses and its affiliated Associa- 
tions are the Health Visitors’ League and the 
Midwives’ Union. The official organ of the 
Association is called “The Nursing Journal of 
India”. The Association has 800 members and 
304 student nurses. 

Patrons : H. E. The Marchioness of Linlithgow, 
Simla; H. E. Lady Brabourne, Calcutta and 
H. E. Lady Marjorie Erskine, Madras. 

President: Miss M. E. Abram, S.R.N., 
Matron-Superintendent, Presidency General 
Hospital, Calcutta. 

Vice-Presidents: Miss D. Chadwick, S.R.N., 
S.C.M., Matron-Superintendent, Government 
Hospital for Women and Children, Egmore, 
Madras; Miss A. Wilkinson, S.R.N., S.C.M., 
Matron, St. Stephen’s Hospital, Delhi. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Miss Gadsden, 
General Hospital, Madras. 

Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success : first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 


presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the Joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
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The Woman Suffrage Movement, 


the government had been made. The men and i 
women of India were too awakened and too ] 
just to allow this injustice to remain unre- 
dressed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous 
agitation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question oi 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire, 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud-| 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and 'members of Local Government 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seats in the Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large hand of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils | 
and Boards. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Buie between 19H and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their I 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government. The 1 
internment of one of their own sex. Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

During the Hon. E. S. Montagu’s visit only 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
■ reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian, 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. ] 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation; 

“Our interests, as one half of the people, are : 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (1. 3) that ‘ the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (3) that ‘the 


franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.’ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as * people,’ and that It may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the above mentioned 
Memorandum that’ a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.” 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice ana expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country’s support of, the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and .Mrs. and 
Miss Herabai Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of, the 
extension of the franchise to women in India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
In such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by a resolution in favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 16 
years’ time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 
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Reviewing the position about ten years later 
the Simon Commission showed the extremely 
limited extent to which women, enfranchised 
in the manner set out above, had become quali- 
fied as electors. Except in Burma, where it was 
comparatively high, the percentage of women 
electors to adiilt female population was 
less than one. In Madras it was one, in 
Bombay. 8, in Bengal. 3, in the United Provinces 
.4, in Bihar and Orissa .5 and in Assam .2 — in 
Burma it was 4.6 per cent. 

Madras led the way in the matter of women’s j 
franchise and under the operative provision of 
the Government of India Act, women became I 
enfranchised. Other provinces followed suit, 
and at the time of the inquiry by the Simon 
Commission seven out of the nine provinces had 
acquired the right. Very soon women began to 
adorn the benches in legislative chambers, first 
by nomination and then by election. And they 
justified the confidence placed in them by spon- 
soring and successfully carrying through many 
measures of uplift and reform in regard to the 
status and influence of women. They had so 
much proved their worth that the Simon Com- 
mission remark in their report : “ The women’s 
movement in India holds the key of progress, 
and the results it may achieve are incalculably 
great. It is not too much to say that India 
cannot reach the position to which it aspires in 
the world until its women play their due part j 
as educated citizens.” 

Basing their conclusion on these observations, 
the Simon Commission wished to bring about a 
substantial increase in the existing ratio of 
women to men voters. In exercising the option 
allowed to them of enfranchising women “ on 
the same terms as men ”, the provincial legis- 
latures did indeed make a significant gesture ; 
but so long as the qualification to vote was 
almost entirely based on property, it remained a 
gesture, because India’s women do not own 
property in their own right. 

The Simon Commission affirmed that a further 
step in developing women’s suffrage in India 
should be taken immediately and added : “ It 
may perhaps be found possible to add to the 
present qualifications two others, namely, (i) 
being the wife, over 25 years of age, of a man 
who has a property qualification to vote and 
(ii) being a widow over that age, whose husband 
at the time of his death was so qualified. In 
addition, the educational qualifications should 
apply to women over 21 as well as to men.” 
The Simon Commission maintained that women’s 
suffrage should be a cardinal point of the “fran- 
chise system” and suggested "qualifications 
for the vote which will not confine it to the 
few women who have property qualifications.” 

During the last ten or fifteen years, the women 
of India have made enormous progress in several 
directions. A great awakening has dawned on 
them. The raising of the age of consent for 1 
marriage, theabolition of the practice of dedicat- 
ing girls to temples, the demand for legal and 
property rights vis-a-vis man embodied in some 
of the reform measures — all have tended to 
raise the status of Indian women in their own 
eyes as well as in the eyes of the world. They I 


have marched from reform to reform, and their 
outlook is for ever widening. The Gandhi 
movement evoked an unprecedented outburst 
of service and sacrifice among Indian women 
who were thrown into the thick of a political 
struggle from which they emerged fully conscious 
of their political rights and responsibilities. The 
part played by the two representatives of 
Indian womanhood at the India Round Table 
Conferences held in London brought them in the 
lime-light. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the Government 
of India Act of 1935 gave Indian women political 
rights far in advance of those enjoyed by them 
before that date. In terms of number of seats, 
women have been allotted 0 seats out of a total 
of 150 reserved for British India in the Federal 
Council of state and 9 out of a total of 250 so 
reserved in the Federal Assembly. In the 
Provincial Assembly, women have reserved to 
them 8 seats in Madras , 6 in Bombay, Sin Bengal, 
6 in the United Provinces, 4 in the Punjab, 4 
in Bihar, 3 in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
1 in Assam, 2 in Orissa and 2 in Sind. 

But by far the greatest improvement in 
women’s political rights occurred in the liberali- 
sation of he franchise qualifications affecting 
them. Women have been enfranchised who 
have the property qualification in their own 
right, or are wives or widows of men so qualified, 
or are wives of men with a service qualification, 
or are pensioned widows or mothers of members 
of the military or police forces, or who possess a 
literacy qualification. Women not holding the 
requisite qualification in their own right are 
required to apply to be enrolled, stating their 
derived qualification, but this procedure has 
been waived in respect of some provinces. By 
means of such enfranchise, it is estimated, more 
than six million •women (against 315,000 under 
the Act of 1919) have been given the right to 
vote, compared to 29 million men. 

It is noteworthy, too, that men and women 
can vote both in general constituencies and in 
special constituencies. Women can vote in and 
contest elections to the upper House in provinces 
where bicameral legislatives have been set up. 

Indian Women have haiied this as a welcome 
improvement in their political status and the 
elections that were held early in 1937 to the 
various Provincial Legislatures showed that they 
were alive to their responsibility under tbe new 
Franchise. Women were very much in 
evidence at the polls, even in purdah-ridden 


Such is the advance made in recent years and 
such is the ^widespread recognition of women’s 
claims that women candidates have successfully 
contested general seats in ten cases, one in 
Madras, one in Bombay and eight in the United 
Provinces. The significance of these successes 
lies in the fact that the women defeated men in 
constituencies in which men voters predominate. 

The table given below shows the percentage 
of women voters who exercised their franchise 
in the first general elections held under the 1935 
constitution. 
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Provinces. 

No. Enrolled. 

Number who voted. 

Per cent. 

LOWER HOUSE. 




Madras' .. .. 

1,523,248 

479,278 

31.5 

Bombay . . ■ ■ 

305,750 

129,535 

42 . 4 

Bengal. . 

890,588 

46,758 

5.2 

United Provinces . ■ . ■ 

494,752 

95,553 

19,3 

Punjab 

173,459 

58,210 

33.60 

Bihar . . 

215,490 

17,037 

7 . 0 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

259,750 

03,7-14 

24.5 

Assam 

29,080 

8,678 

29.23 

North-west Frontier Province 

4,895 

3,498 I 

71.4 

Orissa.. .. •• 

70,520 

4,670 

6.62 

Sind . . 

27,940 

9,705 

34.7 

UPPER HOUSE. 



1 

1 , 

Madras .. 

! 2,578 

1,420 

1 55.1 

Bombay 

1,636 

923 

i 

| 50.4 

Bengal. ..... 

! „ 2,136 

437 

j 20.5 

United Provinces 

1,684 

598 

35.5 

Bihar.. .. 

| 882 

594 

j 67.34 

. Assam 

559 

51.2 

1 ■ 91.57 


In many cases the percentages given above 
tlbeS not compare unfavourably with those of 
men voters. The voting for the Lower House in 
the Frontier and that for the Upper House in 
Assam are flattering to the women and shows 
what organisation can achieve. 

Though the Women’s Indian Association 
was the only Indian women’s society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objects 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rigiits and 
among the ladies who have identified 


themselves specially with the movement are 
Lady A. Bose, Lady T. Sadasivaier, the 
Begum of Cambay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. 
Jaiji Jehangir Petit, Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wailia, 
Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Mrs. M. 13. Cousins, Mrs. 
Srirangamma, Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss 
S. Sorabji, Mrs. Khedkar, Dr. Mlstry, Mrs. I). 
Muthulakshmi Amnia!, Mrs. SaraJadevi Clioud- 
huri, Mrs. Kuinudini Basil, Mrs. If. N. Roy, 
Lady Shaft, Mrs. Hassan Imam. Miss S. II. 
Das, .Mrs. P. If. Sen. Mrs. ItustDiiiji Faridoon B.. 
Mrs. B. Kama Kao, Mrs. Deep Naraiji 
Singh. Mrs. Raschid, Mrs. van Gildemeestern , 
etc. 
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The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was estabiisued by .Royal Charter 
in June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as set out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, and 
in the Literature, History, Religion, Law, Cus- 
toms and Art of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
Similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The School occupies temporary premises at 
Vandou House, Vandon Street, Westminster, 
S.W.l. Plans are under consideration for the 
new building of the School on the Bloomsbury 
Site of the University of London. 


departments as follows : (i) India, Burma 
and Ceylon, («) The Far East (iii) The .Near 
and Middle East, (iv) Africa, (a) Phonetics 
and Linguistics, (vi) History and Law. 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the Schools to 
provide as far as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
included in the curriculum. 

Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries force 
a special feature iu the teaching of the School. 
There is a Professor in Phonetic. It is intended 
to record fully in phonetic symbols all the 
languages taught at the School. 

Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff. 

Patron, H.M. the Ring. Chairman of the 

Governing Body, Sir Harcourt Butler, G.C.S.I. 

Director, Professor R. L. Turner, M.C., m.a. 

Litt. d. Secretary, G. W. Rossetti, m.a. 


Teaching Staff. 


Ethel 0. Ashton . . . . 

T. Graliarae Bailey, m.a., b.d., u. Litt. 
Rev. G. P. Bargery, o. t.it... 

L. D. Barnett, c.b., m.a., D. Litt. 

S. Birnbaum, P. Phil. 

R. T. Butlin, b.a 

Y. Chinns .. 


K. de B. Codrington, m.a. . . 

G. H. Darab Khan, m.a. .. 

H. H. Dodwell, M.A 

J. Heyworth-Dunne, p.a. .. 

E. Dora Edwards, M.A., n. Litt. 
J. R. Firth, M.A 

S. G. Vesey FitzGerald, m.a., li 
Shaykh M.M. Gomaa, B.A. 
Betty Hcimann, Ph.D. 

W. B. II. Henning, n. Phil 


Statue. 

Swahili .. .. . . .. Lecturer. 

Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) .. Reader. 

Hausa . . . . . . . . , ,, 

Indian History and Sanskrit . . Lecturer. 

Hebrew Palaeography . . Research 

Lecturer. 

Phonetics .. .. .. » 

Chinese . .. .. .. .. Assistant 

Lecturer. 

Indian Art .. .. ..Hon.Lecturer. 

Per dan .. .. .. .. Lecturer. 

History .. .. .. Professor. ; 

Arabic .. ,. -- Lecturer. 

Chinese .. .. .. .. Reader. 

Linguistics .. .. .. Lecturer. 

Indian Law .. .. .. Reader. 

Arabic .. .. .. •• Lecturer. 

Sanskrit & Indian Philosophy . . „ 

Iranian Studies 
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Hame. 


Subjects. 


.Status. 


Commander N. B. Isemonger, R..N. (retired) Japanese .. Lecturer. 

A. Lloyd James, m.a. .. . .. .. Phonetics Professor, 

S. G. Kanhere .. Marathi and Gujarati 

G. E, Leeson . . .. .. .. •• Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) 

A. Master, O.I.E., B.A. .. .. .. Marathi 

, V.Minorsky Persian .. .. 

„ W . Sutton Page, o.b.e., B.a., b.d Bengali 

C. S. K. Pathy, m.a,, D-es-i Tamil and Telugu . . 


Lecturer. 


Professor. 

Header. 

Lecturer. 


!. H. Philips, m.a Indian History Asst.Lecturer 


E. J. Richards, m,a.,i.c.s. .. .. .. Indian Archasology 

ABRizaBey .. .. .. .. .. Turkish 


and 

.. Lecturer. 

. . Hon.Lecturer, 
.. Lecturer. 


Sanskrit 

Chinese, Japanese, Manehu and 

Tibetan 

Pali and Sanskrit . . 

Burmese 

Persian 


Reader. 

Lecturer. 


Reader. 


3. C. A. By lands, M.A. .. 

Walter Simon, Ph.D. . . .. . 

3 W, Stede, Ph.D. 

3. J. A. Stewart, M.C., c.i.e., ll.d., m.a 
S. H. Taqizadeh .. 

S. Topalian .. . . Armenian and Turkish 

2 A. S. Tritton, m.a.,d. litt Arabic .. .. 

3. A. N. Tucker, m.a., Ph.D. African Phonetics and Linguistics. Lecturer. 

8. R. L. Turner, M.O., M.A., D.Litt. .. .. Sanskrit Professor. 

3. Ida C. Ward, b. Litt., D. Litt. .. .. African Phonetics and Linguistics. Lecturer. 

6. I. Wartski, b.a. Modern Hebrew ,, 

3. Sir Richard O. Winstedt, k.b.e., c.m.g., m.a., 

D. Litt. . . Malay Reader. 

3. S. Yoshitake Japanese and Mongolian . . . . Lecturer. 

Kadry Zaflr, m.a Arabic . . . . . . . . „ 


University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

Recognised Teacher in the University Of London. 

University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with special 
reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

Ahad Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher. 

University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher (Director). 

University Professor of Phonetics and Appointed Teacher. 

Parsoe Community’s Lectureship in Iranian Studies. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as i 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could 
were they exploited in a fashion comparable 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 years concurrently with 
improvement in the methods of transport 
and increase in demand for fish, cured as well 
as fresh, from the growing population of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting influence 
on progress. Eishing and fish trade are universal- 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education, the isolation caused 
by their work and caste and their extreme 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, 


suspicious and prejudiced of the population, 
extremely averse to amending the methods 
of their forefathers and almost universally 
without the financial resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
vinced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the 
industry are such that the initiative, must 
necessarily be taken by Government in the 
uplift and education of the fishing community 
and in the introduction and testing of new ana. 
improved apparatus and methods. 


The Madras coast lino of 1,750 miles is] 
margined by a shallow-water area within the 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of fishable water lies idle and unproduc- 
tive. The surf-swept East coast in singularly 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets 
can be based, and so from Ganjam to Negapatam, 
the unsinkabie catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
fishing craft. Its limitations circumscribe 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently 
these men are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be 
if better and larger boats were available and 
possible. The West coast is more favoured. 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugont canoes 
to fish daily. No difficulty is found in beaching 
canoes and boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population is a large one. In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1030-31, the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 138,294. The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer ( Cybium, or 
Scomberom orous), Pomfret ( Apolectm and Stro- 
mateus) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
(Caranx), Jew fish (Sciaenidae), Whiting 
(Sillago), Thread-fins ( Polynemus ), Sardines] 
( Clupea ), and Mackerel (Scomber). In economic 

importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of 
inferior quality such as Sardine ( Olupea ). 
Mackerel (Scomber), Catfish (Arms), Ribbon fish 
( Trichiurus), Goggles (Caranx crumenopthalmm) 
and Silver bellies (Leior/nathus and Cazza) 
take precedence of the former. Sardine and 
Mackerel overshadow all others. So greatly 
in excess of food requirements are the catches 
of sardines, that every year large quantities 
are turned into oil and manure. Fishing outside j 
the 5 fathom line is little in evidence save by 
Bombay boats (Ratnagiri) which are engagei 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These strangers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches 
into Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres : the material is largely cured for export. 


meat of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated" 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
tries are better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces. The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him. In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities; in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn has developed into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
1923 was being administered by Mr. James 
Hornell, F.L.S., as Director and, is now con- 
trolled by his successor Diwan Bahadur Dr. B. 
Sundara Raj, m.a., Ph.n. The activities of 
the Department have greatly expanded since 
its inception. 

The activities of the Deparmtent are so varied 
and far-reaching that it is difficult even to 
enumerate them in the space available, much 
Less to give details. So far its most notable' 
industrial successes have been the reform of 
manufacturing processes in the fish-oil trade, 
the creation of a fish guano industry and the 
opening of an oyster farm conducted under 
hygienic conditions. The most noteworthy 
result of technological research conducted by tbe 
department is the production of sardine oil with 
vitamin A potency equal to one-fourth that of 
cod liver oil arid the discovery of four other 
India sea fish which yield oils with a high vitamin 
A content. Oil from a South Indian shark liver 
is ascertained to be about ten times richer in 
Vitamin A than an average sample of medicinal 
cod liver Oil. Twenty-five volumes of the Depart- 
mental Bulletin have been issued to date. All 
this work has been carried on under serious han- 
dicap for want of adequate staff and equipment. 

The educational work of the Department is 
becoming one of its most important branches 
whether it be specially training teachers for 
schools in fishing villages or training men in 
the technology of curing, canning and oil 
manufacture, in co-operative propaganda and 
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in the supply of zoological specimens for the 
use of college classes and museums. The last 
named has filled a long-felt want and is contri- 
buting materially to the advancement of the 
study of Zoology throughout India. There is 
now no need to obtain specimens from Europe 
as they can be had from the Research Assistant, 
Fisheries Station, Ennur, Madras, at moderate 
prices. 

Fish Curing. — Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts: 
its present success is due primarily to Dr. 
Francis Day who after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures. 
He advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts. His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
ing number of yards or bounded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of tin- 
salt to Government. At present there are 100 
fish curing yards scattered along the coast. 
During the year 1936-37 1,368,418 maunds of 
fresh fish were brought to these yards for curing 
and 220,414 maunds of salt were issued for the 
purpose. The transactions in these yards resul- 
ted in a surplus revenue over expenditure of 
Rs. 48,048. 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries.— While there 
is no prospect of a pearl fishery for some years 
to come, owing to the absence of spat fall in 
the banks, a distinct revival in the chank trade 
was evidenced In the keen competition for the 
purchase of the lasttwoseasons’clianks. A total 
of 398,782 ehanks were fished during the year 
1936-37. which will fetch a gross revenue of 
Rs. 84,804. The rearing of Pearl oysters in 
captivity with the implied possibility of the 
production of cultural pearls near Krushadai 
Island, Pamban, started lnl933has beensuccess- 
ful and there are now five years’ old oysters 
living in the farm. Another experiment in 
marking of ehanks started in 1931 to study the 
rate of growth, mortality and migration of the 
chank in its natural haunt, is continuing and 
so far 2,464 ehanks have been marked and 
liberated. 

The Inland Fisheries.— The Inland Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot season and few of the many thousands 
of Irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold waiter for more than 6 to 9 months. As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main occupation. 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water : only when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish. The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in conse- 
quence. The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
Water, and various carps Including Labeo, 


Catla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man in India the “Mahseer,” Cat-fishes 
and Hilsa. In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well. The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
Nilgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau. Fishing rights in the large 
irrigation tanks were transferred from Govern- 
ment to local authorities many years ago ; 
these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- 
ment in order that they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department ; the results so far 
have shown a profit on the operations. To breed 
the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in operation. 
In these the chief fish bred are the Gourami, 
obtained from Java, and Etroplussuratensis 
which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water; both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful habit. Both the Gourami 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet. 
The Department has been endeavouring to 
establish Catla, the quick growing carp of great 
economic importance, into the Cauvery system 
since 1922, and direct proof of the success of 
the efforts of the department has been obtained 
by the capture of hundreds of young catla at 
almost all the anieuts and sluices in the Tanjore 
District. A further activity is represented by 
the breeding of small fishes especially addicted 
to feed upon the aquatic larva) of mosquitoes. 
Theseare supplied in thousands to municipalities 
and other local authorities at a nominal price 
for introduction into mosquito-hannted sheets 
of water ; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given. 

Marine Aquarium.— Perhaps a word is 
necessary about this institution at Madras. The 
building was constructed under the auspices of 
the Superintendent, Government Museum, Mad- 
ras, and was thrown open to the public on 21st, 
October 1909. ITie Superintendent, Government 
Museum, had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries. Ever since its opening, 
being the first Institution of Its kind in Asia, it 
has been immensely popular with the public. 
The present building which is antiquated in 
design has sunk several feet below the general 
level of the beach, and during rains the floor is 
flooded with water causing loss of income to the 
Aquarium and damage to the walls. It is 
therefore proposed to build a new and up-to-date 
building for the Aquarium, with modern fittings 
and up-to-date equipment. A total of 1,14,474 
persons visited the Aquarium during 1036-37 
and the receipts amounted to Rs. 11.516 against 
an expenditure of Rs. 6,716. 

Deep Sea Fishing and Research. — The 
.annual report of the Public Health Commissioner 
with the Government of India for 1933 states 
that the total land area of British India amounts 
to only 2.44 acre per head of the population 
but allowing for forests and uncultivated and 
fallow lands only 0.72 acre per head is under 
food-crop, quite insufficient for even tlio present 
population, and that the population is increasing 
at an alarming rate and by 1941 will probably 
reach 400 millions. The finding of the census 
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of 1931 is that Agriculture has reached its 
maximum production under present conditions. 
Ifisheries therefore is the only prime source of 
food-supply to supplement Agriculture, and the 
Department has been endeavouring to play its 
true and proper part in improving the catches 
and methods of sea going fishermen to augment 
the fish supply of the Presidency. . 

The fisherman has a fairly exhaustive 
knowledge of the fisheries along the coast up to 
7 fathoms. If the catches of fish are to be 
improved it is necessary to ascertain — 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms ; and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically. 

The survey of deep-sea fisheries by the trawler 
‘ JUidy Goschen ’ was abruptly terminated in 
1931-32, as a measure of retrenchment. Brief 
though tliesurvey was itdisclosed the existence 
of important offshore fisheries unsuspected 
before. The wealth of fish off Negapatam 
reported by the trawler was of sufficient impor- 
tance to attract the notice of Japanese fishermen 
thousands of miles away. Even then it was 
realized that if Madras was to benefit by the 
survey, the allied duty of enabling the local 
fishermen to exploit the off-shore fishing 
grounds by suitable craft and tackle must be 
shouldered by the Department. The Yorkshire 
Motor Coble was decided on as the most 
suitable modern fishing boat to supplant the 
local catamaran and canoe on a surf beaten 
harbourless coast, and one was acquired in 
1930-31. In the years of depression however 
the financial stringency of Government 
precluded experiments and demonstration With 
the Coble. Further experiments are being 
planned. 

Rural Pisciculture.— As a result of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930. 
An Assistant Director witli necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 
the Presidency. The work though begun in July 
1930 lasted only for 13 m nthsand had to be 
abruptly stopped as a measure of retrenchment. 


Bengal & 


The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — rivers, creeks, jheels, 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields anu 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south, 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 percent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1-6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*0 in the 


It was however possible to complete during 
this short period a survey of pondsin 98 villages 
2,172 wells and 201 ponds in these villages were 
examined. Though it has not been possible to 
give satisfactory help to the numerous enquirers 
for want of staff and funds advice on matters 
regarding rearing of fish in ponds and wells is 
being given as far as possible. 

Welfare Work. — A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the flsherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreaumg 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The manlier of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1936-37 on the west coast was 49. 

The need for special efforts to promote co-opera- 
tion among flsherfolk and to renew and stimu- 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that all co-operative work among fishermen 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue in the Labour Department, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co-operative Societies should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the Co- 
operative Department supplying trained Inspec- 
tors and auditing the books of the societies. The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 2 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the flsherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery station 
at Tanur. They are given practical instruc- 
tions in fishing, a boat having been purchased 
for the purpose. But as a measure of economy 
the training Institute was closed in July 1937. 
In some places the villagers themselves started 
the schools and then handed them over to the 
Department. In other places schools were open- 
ed by the Department at the request of the 
fishermen. 


& Orissa. 


Presidency, Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions. 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sals of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession. AS a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective — to many cases too effective 
—so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa (Clupea ilisha ) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
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Che rohu (Labeo rohtta) and the katla (Catla and these require to be developed scientifically., 
catla), mrigal (Cirrhina mrigaUt ); prawns and Apart from this, much can be done by its 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
fishes taken in the lower reaches, of the population with a view to free them from the 
rivers and in thegreat network of creeks spread tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti or betki middle men) and enable them to put more eapi- 
(Lates mlcarifer) and the mullets are the most tal into their business and to conduct it co- 
esteemed ; apart from these estuarine fish the operatively. This is necessarily extremely stow, 
most valuable sea-fishes are the Mangoe- work, but a beginning has been made and a 
fisli or Thread-fin or Indian Salmon number of fishermen’s co-operative societies- 
(Polynemus) pomfrets. The sea-fisheries are have been formed. Their example is calculated 
as yet little exploited, the fishermen of to effectively serve the purpose of propaganda. 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any The fishery wealth of Bengal is enormous and 
local importance, having no sea craft save nothing but good can come out of intensive 
catamarans of inferior design and construction, investigation and propaganda. 

Following the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir During a lapse of 14 years after the closure of 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam the Fisheries Department, the price of fish in 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of Calcutta has been soaring high almost to a 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden prohibitive rate consequent on the rapidly 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The increasing demand and the unhealthy monopoly 
results showed that there are extensive area exercised by the small group of vested interests, 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding The economic condition of the actual fishermen 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- was gradually becoming worse due to exploita- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to felon by the capitalists and the fisheries in general 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the were getting depleted due to various causes 
marine fauna, the results being published Id at work. With the increase of distress the public 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum, naturally have been clamouring for the re- 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being establishment of the Fisheries Department to 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of protect the fisheries interests and to organise 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- and develop the fishing industry on modern 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches lines and to improve the general economic 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift condition of the fisherfolk. The Bengal Govern- 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure ment therefore decided to appoint a Fisheries 
Rnd was dropped. With ever- increasing de- Expert to survey the exisitng condition of the. 
mand for fish In Calcutta and the concurrent ! Fishing Industry in the Province and to suggest 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative schemes of development with a view to augment 
steam-trawling are now much more, steam- the Ash food supply, to examine the ways and 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- means of bringing about a reduction in the ruling 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to prices of fish, and to stimulate commercial 
organize and without a rare combination of enterprise in speedier transport, better marketing 
technical fishery knowledge and .far-sighted arrangements, the establishment of Cold Stores 
and comprehensive organization the danger and Factories for fisli by-products, 
run by the investing public will be considerable. ! The services of Dr. M. Ramaswami Ifaidu from 

Originally one Fisheries Department served the 1 the Madras Fisheries Department with a vast 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar ! experience in fishery industry both in India and 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in 1923 after I Europe, have been requisitioned by the Bengal 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered I Government for appointment here as the 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal Fisheries Expert and he has commenced his 
Fishery Department wa= abolished under work of survey from the 1st December, 1937. 
retrenchment in . 1923. In Bihar and Orissa, It is hoped that as result of his Report the former 

Fisheries form a section of the Department | Fisheries Department would be revived and the 
of Industries. Fishing Industry placed on a more efficient, 

Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity we!1 organised and sound basis, 
a more limited scope for its activities than in Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
the case of Madras. Practically no coastal Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
minor industries exist, neither- do the natu- buttons and in many eases pearls also are found 
ral conditions lead us to suppose that any in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
can be created without much difficulty, and and sell in the various parts of India. The 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- local industry of very ancient standing ; their 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general material is almost entirely obtained from the 
utilization of fish bye-products. Fresh water South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
Fisheries, however are vast and very important alluded to. 

Bombay. 

Whereas Bengal's fisheries are at present { craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
confined principally to inland waters, those of seven months, and a fishing population more 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost alive to their opportunities and more daring 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line sea -fisheries are of very great importance flnan- 
aboundiug with excellent harbours for fishing 1 daily as well as economically and, there is ample 
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SJope for most useful work in improving curing 
Methods, in introducing canning and in the 
development of minor marine industries parti- 
cularly those connected with the utilization 
<:f by-products. 

The Director of Industries administered the 
! object of “Fisheries” from 1018 and had 
(or a time two officers in the Department 
Engaged upon fishery investigation and 
development. A steam trawler was bought foT 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
teemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
crawler of the type used could not be met 'by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a chance 
is needed in the medieval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. 

Vast strides have been made in the Bombay 
fishing industry in the course of the past five 
years, the two latter years of which will always 
remain an eventful date in its history. This 
progressisin a large measure due to the awaken- 
ing among the fishermen, who are traditionally 
a conservative people, and the introduction of 
reforms among them is a very gradual process, 
as strongly ingrained prejudices and customs 
have to be overcome. 

No survey of the fishing industry in the 
Bombay Presidency in recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Mr. H. T. 
Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1933. 
The volume is a storehouse of information 
bearing on the Presidency’s fishing industry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoption, 
of which the prospects of the fish trade of the] 
Presidency may be improved. ! 

Mr. Sorley has observed that the industry , 
is neither expanding nor declining and that the ] 
supply of fish discloses no signs of diminution. 
Elaborating this view he proceeds to point out 
that the fishermen are healthy and moderately 
prosperous in comparison with others belonging 
to a similar social stratum. 

Mr. Sorley’s more important recommendations 
■ are 

1. The establishment of a marine aquarium 
In Bombay and Karachi, if they are able to pay 
their way as the Madras aquarium does. 

2, The establishment of a bureau of fisheries 
information. 


3. The advisability of the transfer of the 
fish curing yards to the control of the Local 
Government ; and 

4. The encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marine biological research. 

Mr. Sorley in the course of his report also 
referred to the value of employing fast motor 
launches to transport fish to the consuming 
•centres in Bombay from the catching sites. 

New Era Started. — A move in the above 
direction was made towards the end of the year 
1933, when the Government of Bombay launched 
an experiment implementing in some ways 
the above suggestions. The experiment was 
formally inaugurated by Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the then Governor of Bombay at Danda. Tile 
experiment was undertaken in co-operation with 
the head of the fishing community at Danda. 
For the purpose of the experiment a launch was 
obtained on loan from the Itoyal Indian Navy 
(then the It. I. M.) and suitable alterations were 
made on it to adapt it to the purpose of a carrier 
launch. The results achieved by the working 
of this launch were very encouraging. The 
rapidity with which the fish was transported in 
a much fresher state than had till then been 
possible aroused the interest of the fishermen, 
who realised the benefit to their trade of using 
fast motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from the catching fields. 

Encouraged by the results, Government placed 
in 1934 an order for the construction of two 
launches the “ Lady Sykes ” and the “ Sir 
Frederick Sykes ” for the use of the fishermen 
at Danda. That the progress of this experiment 
has been encouraging is evident from the fact 
that every year since then has seen an addition 
to the number of vessels. The following four 
vessels were built by Government : — 

(1) The “Lady Sykes”, (2) the “Sir Fre- 
derick Sykes ”, (3) the “ Lady Brabourne" and 
(4) the “ Lord Brabourne ”. 

The last mentioned vessel was built at the 
Itoyal Indian Naval Dockyard and is a great 
improvement both in point of disign and engine 
equipment on her predecessors. The special 
feature of this vessel is its insulated fish hold 
and its comparatively large currying capacity. 

The launches have been operating between 
Bombay and the Kanara coast. They trans- 
ported during the short fishing season in 1930-37, 
a total of 590,000 lb. of fish, which would normally 
have never come to Bombay. The success that 
attended the working of the launches encouraged 
private individuals to invest in similar vessels 
to transport fish. The number of privately 
owned launches at present is four. 

The stimulus to commercial enterprise as the 
result of the operation of the launches is borne 
out by the establishment of an ice factory at 
Chendia, a port in the Kanara District. The 
factory has been set up mainly to cater for the 
needs of the launches, which will thus, to some 
extent, be relieved from the necessity of carrying 
such large quantities to Bombay as before. 
The establishment of the ice factory at Ghendia 
brings the number of the ice factories on the 
coast to two, one having already been started at 
Jlal wan, a port in the Ratnagiri District. 
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The year also witnessed the establishment 
of a dry ice factory in Bombay* bringing the 
number of such factories to two . These factories 
are making special efforts to meet the needs of 
the fishing industry. 

A unique feature of the Bombay Government’s 
fisheries scheme is the provision made to train 
youths of the fishing community in the running 
and maintenance of motor launches with the 
ultimate object that they may eventually be 
able to take charge of their own launches when- 
ever they decide to go in for these on an extensive 
scale. The benefit of fishermen is the paramount 
consideration kept in the forefront of the whole 
scheme, which aims at confining the entire 
fishing trade to the fishing community itself 
and eliminating the need of employing technical 
hands who are not fishermen by either caste or 
vocation. 

Lastly, a fisheries information bureau has 
also been set up. The function of this bureau 
will be to collate and supply information connect- 
ed with the local and other fisheries. The 
information collected by the bureau will be 
useful to the fishing industry, as it will furnish 
information not now available to them. 

The more important sea-fish are pomfrets, 
sole and sea-perches among which are included 
the valuable Jew-flshes (Sciama spp.) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of “fish-maws” or “ sounds,” 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
Bassein and Surat. Theso boat3 are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are capable of keeping the sea lor weeks 
together. In the season they fish principally 
off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and In the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief 
catches are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew-flshes. The first named are dried In 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Batnaeiri 
and Baja pur make use of another and lighter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-ner fishing. Fine hauls of bonito seer 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and ray fish. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, wher 
fishing is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which shows how largi 
they run in size. 

The provision of cold storage facilities in 
Bombay marks a new departure in the marketing 
of perishable products and commodities and is a 
sign that the Indian capitalist is developing 
a greater interest in fish than heretofore. These 
facilities have been mainly designed with a view 
to making a large supply of fish available in the 
Bombay market. 

Inland Fisheries.— Government at the begin- 
ning of 1936 approved of a scheme for the develop- 
ment of inland fisheiies in the Presidency. A 


start in the first instance will be made at Bandra, 
a suburb of Bombay, where two tanks have 
been obtained on loan from the Bandra Munici- 
pality for the purposes of the experiment. 

The ' experiment will be extended to other- 
parts of the Presidency in the light of the ex- 
perience gained at Bandra. Government have 
sanctioned a sum of Bs. 10,000 for inland fisheries 
work. 

In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, such as soormai, shark, rays 
and jevv-fishes. In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oyster beds the plucking of 
oyster is confined to licensed fishermen and is 
limited to a few months of the cold weather. 
The demand for oysters for edible purposes is 
considerable, but although many seed pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
for these purposes and the export of such seed 
pearls to China for use in medicine ceased many 
years ago. Considerable fisheries exist in the 
River Indus, chiefly for the fish known as 
nalla, which are annually leased out by 
Government for about Bs. 20.0C0. 

The existence of small pearl fisheries almost 
within Bombay city itself, will corneas a sur- 
prise to many. The fisheries dot Bombay City 
seaface on its south-western and north-eastern 
sides. Apart from these two sites, pearl oyster 
fisheries are also to be found at Thana, a suburb 
of Bombay about 20 miles away, and at 
various places in the. Ivolaba district, lacing 
Bombay on the eastern side of the harbour. 
The south-western site in Bombay City where 
pearl fisheries have been recently discovered 
is situated in blocks Nos. 3 to 7 of the Back 
Bay reclamation scheme. Pearl beds are also 
found in the Karachi harbour. These pearls 
are produced by the window pane oyster, but, 
the pearls, apart from being limited in numbers 
are of indifferent quality. 

The revenue derived from the various pearl 
fisheries is meagre. They are not leased out 
re„ hrly v jry year, but only when a sufficient 
number of pearl oysters subsist on the beds. 

Bombay Presidency’s resources in respect 
of edible oysters are very limited. .•There are 
few places suited to the cultivation of oyster 
particularly certain areas in Sind and some sites 
in the Batnagiri and Kaunra districts. The 
best oysters by far are derived from the Sind 
oyster beds. Oysters found elsewhere in the 
Presidency are generally small and undersized. 

In the Gulf of Cutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
for the. window-pane oyster. The former is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Barotla Government which 
in 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Hornell, formerly Director of Fisheries 
in Madras, for the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda territories 
in Kathiawar. 
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Burma. 


Fresh, dried aud salted fish and fish paste 
are consumed by Burmese people. The value 
of fish imported from foreign countries (chiefly 
from Straits Settlements) was 13.51 lakhs in 
1036-37. The exclusive right of fishing through- 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom 
of the country to Government, and the Burma 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it to 
the people subject to certain restrictions for the 
conservation of the fish. 

Revenue. — The economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some extent, 
be gauged by the revenue it yields. The fisheries 
yielded a substantial revenue (about 34.97 
lakhs per annum during the last decennium) 
and therefore they are one of the most important 
sources of national wealth. The demand de- 
clined to seventy-two percent, of this amount in 
the year 1936-3 7 owing to trade and economic de- 
pression. Some open lakes, pools of water and 
small rivers are classed as leas able fisheries and 
are leased by Government to the highest and best 
bidders at public auction for periods varying 
from one to five years. The total number of lease- 
able fisheries in the province is 3,412 of which 
1,050 lie in the Irrawaddy Division, and 653 in 
Maubin— one of the five districts in that division. 


The Delta consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
islands, many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north- 
east and west ; in the hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
floods which overflow the embankment during 
October the young fry come down-country from 
Upper Burma. 

Licenses for fishing in all open fisheries are 
issued annually to persons who pay the pre- 
scribed fees for the specified classes of fishing 
implements. The greatest revenue from licenses 
comes from Mergui District where not only is 
the Pearl industry carried on, but leases for 
collecting green snails and sea slugs are issued. 

The principal kinds of fish caught in nets on 
the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Kathabaung. 
(3) Kathahmyin and (4) Kabalu. These are 
generally made into salt fish. The creek and fresh 
water fish from fisheries are generally ngalchn , 
ngayan and ngagyi. Most of them are sold 
fresh, but some are converted into salt fish. 
The fish caught, in the rivers are generally 
ngathalauk, Ngagyin and Ngamyinyin. Kaka 
laung and Ngaponna which are found in small 
quantities elsewhere in India are sold in abun- 
dance in the Rangoon market. 


The Punjab. 

District work activities consist mainly in A system of registering Shikaris employed by 
patrolling rivers and streams, catching and Anglers to help them in their fishing was intro- 

prosecuting poachers and issuing fishing ,duced. The Shikaris are required to undergo 

licenses. draining and have to pay a registration fee of 

The number of fishing licenses issued during ]Jie. i . Fifty men have been registered. Their 

the year was 7,522 as against 7,319 during the '.duties are to help in collecting natural bait, 
previous year. ;putt,ing the bait on the hook, landing the fish 

The catches of fishermen were reported t.o bejwhen caught, returning the undersized fish to 
below average in Gurduspur, Amritsar, Hoshiar- the river and reporting breach ot tlie rules, 
pur, Gujrnmvala, Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhelum, A comparison of the fertility of Ova from 
Lahore and Slieikhupura ; average in Julinndur, wild and domesticated fish has been made during 
Ludhiana and Ambala and fairly good in Attack, ithe last three years. The mortality amongst 
Rawalpindi. Ferozepore and Kangra districts. |Ova from domesticated fish was 14 per cent, and 
In some of the tributaries of the Boas in Kangra i infertility 5 per cent. I 11 the case of wild fish 


District, the heavy floods in September, 1936, 
by which fish was killed or washed down to tin 
main stream, resulted iu poor fishing during tin 
winter months. The large fish caught in the 
Befts river in the Kangra district during the year 
was a Mahasir of 50 lbs. in weight. 

Two hundred and twenty eight Angling 
1 licenses for trout fishing in Kulu were issued 
against two hundred and forty three during the 
: previous year. The anglers were satisfied with 
the sporty they obtained, except near Manali 

catches’: of netsmen 


' cent, and 10 per cent. 


This State has 'affiliated fisheries to the 
: Department of Agriculture and with the help 
of one officer traiueu in Madras and another 
officer trained in Japan and America the 
Department has already accomplished a 
notable amount of development work and a 
scheme for further development is being 
V worked out. Special attention has been given • 
to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 

: to the establishment of eo-operative societies 
among the fishing community and to the in- 
‘Aoduction of improved methods of sardine oil 


the figures 
respectively. 

Larvicidal fish spawned successfully in tanks 
at Chhenawan aud Lyallpur. Experiments to 
determine the capacity of different species to 
destroy mosquito larvae iu March and April 
showed that Gold Fish devoured almost twice 
the number of larvae consumed by other 
fish. • 

Research , — It is proposed to increase, consi- 
derably during the coining year the facilities 
available for fisheries research, and it is hoped 
that within the next few years the Department 
will be in a position to state definitely what 
improvements can be effected in fish-cuture. 

ancore. 

and guano production. Useful Work has been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
life-histories of the more valuable food fishes 
and prawns. Improved methods of curing fish 
are being introduced. . A cold storage plant 
will shortly be erected in Trivandrum for freez- 
ing and preserving fish. Special Schools have 
been opened for the education of fisher lads. 
Certain rules have also been passed by 
Government recently: for the grant of loans 
for the encouragement of fish industries in the 
State. 
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E ven in the earliest days ot the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalbousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Further 
progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
but from I860 onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind — a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in Lord 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that resu/ts have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. — More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated ; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests . The total forest area of British Ind ia 
(including the Shan States) on 31st March 
1930 was 249,710 square miles or 22-6 of the 


total area. This was classed as follows: 
lteserved 107,753 ; Protected 6,263 ; Unclassed 
State 135,694. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 

(1) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sirid, a considerable portion of Kajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the moat 
important tree being the babul or kikat 
( Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-HImalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen forests. — These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub- Hima- 
layan tract, and the moisture parts of Burma 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests.— In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Ivhasia pine {Finns 
Tchasva ) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
( Cedrus deodura), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine (Finns excelsny, 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below It are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine (Finns longifolia) which 
is tapped for resin. 

(5) Littoral forests. — These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (llhizophoreae). Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the “ sundri” ( Heriliem 
jomes). 
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Forest Policy.— The general policy of the) 
Government of India in relation to forests was 1 
definitely laid down in 1894 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely: — 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is 
essential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilly country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
account of its influence on the storage of 


_ Non-territorial changes. — Apart from territo- 
rial changes there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest .Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. 


(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central.and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
Inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
are of great, importance in agricultural districts. 

(d) Pasture lands. — These are not “ forests " 
in the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest, 
Department merely as a matter of convenience.! 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object. 

Administration. — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also President 
of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been administered, by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now unless any loeal 
Government on examination of the position 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. The Constitution 
of 1935 included Forests in the Schedule of 
Provincial subjects throughout India. 

Territorial charges. — The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles ; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head of! 
the Department for his province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members, of the Imperial or Pro-i 
vineial Forest Service; these Divisions in most j 
cases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some 
by Foresters. 


sisting of the Inspector-General of Forests, 
chief Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators. Of these 281 have 
been recruited direct to the service. The officers 
of this service are recruited as probationers 
subject to the following methods prescribed in 
the Indian Forest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 


(а) by nomination in England in accordance 

with such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council ; 

(б) by competitive examination in India in 

accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Governor-General in Council ; 

(c) by direct appointment of persons 
selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination ; 

(el) by the promotion on the recommenda- 
tion of local Governments of members 
of the Provincial Forest Services 

(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 
officer belonging to a branch of 
Government Service in India other 
than Provincial Forest Service. 

Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service, whether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment, has been suspended until a decision is 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference in regard to the provincialisation 
of the Indian Forest Service. 

In Bombay and Burma, where Forests in 1919 
became transferred subject new services called 
the Bombay and Burma Forest Services Class I, 
were created to take the place of the Indian 
Forest Service. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service- — This service was created in 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retired. The future strength is 
not expected to remain at more than 
three, i.e. (one each in Bombay, Madras and 
Punjab). 
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(s) The Provincial Service. — formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. Al! Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
qualified, to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service in 1920. 
The olassof Extra Deputy Conservators has been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
Assistant Conservators only. The fixation of 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments. 

Owing to the establishment of a course for the 
training of probationers for the Indian Forests 
Service at Dehra Dun since 192G, the Provin- 
cial Service course ceased to exist from 1928. 
The I.F. S. College ivas also closed down at the 
end of Oct. 1932 as a result of the stoppage of 
recruitment tc> the Indian Forest Service and 
as a measure of economy. 

(1) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500). The Rangers have 
hitherto since 1919 been trained at three 
different centres— the Forest College at 
Dehra Dun (for provinces other than 
Burma, the Central Provinces, Bihar I 
and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), the 
Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces). These 
three Institutions were established in 1S78, 
1898 and 1912' respectively. The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Ranger 
is carried out in various local forest schools 
and training classes, 

The whole problem of the organisation 
training of Forest Officers was tlnown into the 
melting pot by the 1935 Constitutional reforms 
and has not yet been settled. Recruitment 
for the Indian Forest Service having ceased, 
because Forests have become Provincial, the 
Provincial Governments have to take measures 
for filling appointments as members of the old 
I.F.S. through retirement and otherwise ceasi 
to hold them. As Forests cannot, properly 
be divided into Provincial watertight depart- 
ments a system of all India organisation of 
training and service may be resuscitated, but 
that could only be done through provincial 
co-operation and the new Provincial Governments 
have not yet had time to consider the matter. 

Dehra Dun Forest College. — The Forest 
■College at Dehra Dun completed the sixtieth 
year of its existence in March 1937. As a result 
of the economic depression and consequent 
retrenchment it was closed for two years in 1933, 
owing to the reduced demand for Forest Rangers 
from the Provinces. 

The College owes its origin to a memorandum 
submitted in September 1887 by Sir Dietrich, 
Brandis, the first Inspector-General of Forests 
to the Government of India, in which he urged 
the desirability of creating a national Forest 
School in India, with the object of preparing 
students for the executive charge of a range I 
and of enabling Forest Rangers to qualify for 
promotion to the superior staff. Forestry, he 
said, must cease to be a subject of foreign 


introduction : it must become naturalised before 
it could be regarded as established on a safe and 
permanent basis. 

The hopes of Sir Dietrich have to-day been 
largely realised. All over India, the executive 
charge of ranges and even divisions Is now being 
held by students of Dehra Dun or the daughter 
college at Coimbatore, and students of the 
College have become heads of the Service in 
other parts of the British Empire. 

During these 60 years the area under the 
control of the Forest Department has increased 
from about 18,000 square miles in 1877 to about 
250,000 square miles, which is nearly 23 per cent, 
of the whole area of British India. Over 100,000 
square miles are reserved forest, permanently 
given to the production of timber. The whole 
area of 250,000 square miles has been surveyed 
and demarcated, and nearly 73,000 square 
miles are under properly sanctioned working 
plans. 

In 1887 the crudest form of selection was the 
only form of forest management possible. To- 
day, there are available detailed tables of yield 
and volume, and much knowledge of the sylvi- 
cultural requirements of individual species has 
been accumulated. Forests have been provided 
with a network of roads and firelines. 

Speaking of the progress made during these 
years, Mr. C G. Trevor, the Inspector-General of 
Forests, at the reopening of the College in 1935, 
said that forestry as developed in India was the 
equal of that in any other country in the world. 
Sylvicultural systems quite diiferent from any- 
thing existing on the Continent of Europe had 
been developed to meet India’s particular needs, 
and while most countries deal with a very 
limited number of species, forestry in India was 
concerned with every type of vegetation, from 
tropical rain forest to temperate coniferous 
forest. 

Research. — For the first fifty years 0/ the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate anu 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last; made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Eardley-Wihuor, 
then Inspector- General of Forests, of a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun, The 
Forest Research Institute, is under the 
administrative control of the Inspector-General 
of Forests who is also the President. There 
are five main branches of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemiatrv, each 
branch being in charge of a research officer. 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tem- 
porarily on short term contract. Indian 
Assistants have been appointed to receive the 
necessary technical training and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
of experts if and when properly qualified. 'The 
Wood Technology, Paper Pulp Wood Preserva- 
tion and Seasoning Sections are in charge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
training in their various subject in Europe 
and America. 
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As a result of Mr. R. S. Pearson’s long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a series of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories without parallel any- 
where else in the world and efficial reports show 
that the value of the experimental work done in 
them is daily exemplified by the unending 
stream of inquiries received from persons doing 
business m timber and other forest products, 
n ot only in India but elsewhere in the world. 
The officers in charge of this branch received 
their train eg mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom. 
As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and bettei 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests. 

Forest Products. — Forest produce is divid- 
ed into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums ; 
resins, barbs, animal and mineral products, etc. 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources averages about 350 million 
cubic feet. This was undertaken a few years 
ago at the initiation and development of certain 
large exploitation schemes, especially in Madras, 
which had indifferent success. It was hoped in 
Madras by utilising modem American methods 
to extract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers, but the final result proved 
that this extensive exploitation was justified 
neither by the stand of timber in the forests 
nor by the possibilities of satisfying markets. 
The provincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy. 

An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for extraction of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched. The new plan is for the 
employment of American methods. American 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
American expert engaged to take charge of the 
work. Owing, however, to the wide-spread 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of mechanical methods for the extraction of 
timber had to be suspended. Elsewhere in 
India a great part of the trade in timber lies : in 
the hands of contractors, who are regarded as on 


the whole trustworthy if sufficient control over 
their operations is maintained. 

Forest Industries. — The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its genera) 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully 
reeognized. 

If accurate estimates were available for India, 
they would no doubt show that apart from the 
jungle population which is directly dependent 
on the forests and the large numbers of wood- 
cutters. sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and 
others working in and near them, employment 
on an enormous scale is provided to persons 
engaged working up the raw products. Among 
these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
wheel-wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, 
rope-makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, 
and many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents so employed in British India 
and nearly a further half million in Indian 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future. 

Financial Results. — The growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 
past 70 years has been steady. Gross revenue, 
before the recent world wide depression caused 
a temporary disorganisation of all trades steadily 
increased until it amounted to some Rs. 6 crores 
a year, surplus revenue amounting to upwards of 
40 per cent, of gross revenue. Most of the 
provinces ordinarily show a steady increase of 
surplus. 

Agencies. — An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber. Indian timber marketing 
in England (especially Andaman timbers) is now 
done under the direction of a Timber Adviser 
who is attached to the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for India. This trade has not yet 
been raised to a satisfactory level, because* 
according to the official explanation, “the 
intense conservatism in English timber trade 
and the difficulty of obtaining a footing for 
little known timbers have combined to make 
satisfactory saleB very difficult”. 

Bibliography.— -A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Fore3fc, 
Debra Dun, U. P. 
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EXPOETS. 
(Annual £000). 



1904-14 

1928-29 

1931-32 

1 1932-33 

1933-34 

1 1934-35 

1935-30 

1936-37 

Timber 




^ 334 

E. (000). 

E. (000). 

E. (000). 

E. (000). 

Teak 

454 

1,137 

458 


61,31 
(E. per 

90.41 
c. ton) 

1,11,72 
(It. per 

1,45,95 
a. ton) 

(£ per ton) 

! (io) 

(21) 

(18) 

| (17) 

(229) 

(210) 

(192) 

(210) 

Deal and Pine . . J 

- 

- 




~ 

— 

— 

(£ per ton) 

- 

- 

— 



— 


— 

Other Timbers 

30 

43 

21 

26 

20,91 

18,64 

21,72 

20,84 

Kailway Sleepers . . 

- 


- 

~ 

~ 

— 

_ 

— 


484 

1,180 

479 

i 360 

82,22 

1,09,05 

1,33,44 

1,75,79 

British Empire . . j 

66% 

67% 

69% 

| 75% 

75% 

74% 

73% 

73% 

By land . . . . j 

_ 


. — 


i 

_ 

— 


Manufactures 








j 

Tea Chest . . . . 

__ 

; — ■ 

- 

— 


~ 

~ 


Wood Pulp . . . . 

- 

! . — 

- 

- 

j _ j 

“ 

— 

- 

Matches 

- 

- 

_ 

- 



- 

— 

Other Manufac- 
tures {g) . . 

26 

15 | 

12 

13 

2.02 j 

1.22 

1.13 

1.68 

i 

25 

"1 

12 j 

13 

2.02 | 

1.22 

1.13 

1.08 


IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000). 


Timber. 

Teak .. .. .. 

(£ per ton) 

Deal and Pine 

(£ per ton) 

Other Timbers (c) . 1 
Kailway Sleepers. . 

1904-14 

1928-29 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 I 1934-35 1 1935-36 

1 1 

1936-37 

302 

(6) 

118(a) 

(5) I 

17 S)| 

135 

(ID 

65 

£ 

8 

109 

(9) 

34 

(6) 

210 

54 

(8) 

32 

(5) 

(159) 

R. (000) 
11,03 
(E. per c 
(96) 
533 
(E. per c 
(64) 
21,51 

E. (000). 

ton) ’ 

(93) 

720 

ton) 

(65) 

17,55 

E. (000). 
1,08 
(E. per 
(HO) 
7,54 
(E. per 
(59) 
18,38 

E. 000) 
6,51 
c ton) 
(108) 
8,75 
c ton) 

(60) 

9,79 

British Empire . . 
By land . . . . | 

897 (1 
30%(e) 
408 J| 

430 

/ 7% 

353 

11% 

£45 

12% 

d 

37.87 

6% 

d 

32.68 | 27.00 

5% 11% 

d | d 

25.05 
9% 
d . 


a — 1912-14. 6 — Including deal and pine, the figures for deal and pine and other timbers 

not being available separately for this period, 
c— Excluding sleepers. a!— Not available after 1924-26 (£860,000). 

(g ) — Excluding furniture, cabinetware, re-exports. 
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If 

IMPORTS. 

(Annual £000) f i 



1904-14 

1928-29 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

19 35-36 

1936-37 

Manufactures. 






R. (000) 

R. (000) 

R. (000) 

Tea Chests . . 

270(c) 

497 

356 

356 

400 

52,08 

58,17 

56,27 

Wood Pulp . . 

113(o) 

311 

270 

166 

203 

26,18 

20,48 

14,56 

Matches . . 

Other Manufactu- 

507 

129 

8 

4 

6 

62 

1,00 

48 

res ( g ) 

41 

91 

32 

94 

94 

20,37 

22,65 

12,74 


931 

1,028 

666 

620 

703 

99,25 

1,02,39 

84,05 


0-1912-14. e — 1909-14. I 

; 


g — Excluding furniture, cabinetware, re-exports. 

EXPORTS. 

(Annual £000) 



1904-14 

1928-29 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

| 1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Lac 

1,843 

6,483 

1,380 

932 

1,848 

R. (000) 

3,29,96 
(R. per 
cwt.) 
(56) 

R. (000) 

1,58,36 

R. (000) 

2,34,21 

(£ per ton) 

(100) 

(174) 

(59) 

(45) 

(61) 

(R. per 
cwt.) 
(32) 

(R. per 
cwt.) 
(28) 

Rubber . . 

157 

1,499 

334 

66 

234 

65,89 

88,71 

1,04,03 

Myrobalans 

364 

659(a) 

499(a) 

434(a) 

444(a) 

51.51(a) 

50,93 (a) 

42.94(a) 

Sandalwood . . 

82 

323(6) 

233(6) 

105(6) 

163(6) 

17,80(6) 

20,35(6) 

24,00(6) 

Cardamoms . . 

26 

154 

93 

109 

169 

15,31 

18,93 

18,25 

Cuteh . . 

76 

70 

31 

23 

28 

4,77* 

5,07* 

5,65* 

Rosin 


32 

14 

20 

8 

1,30 

78 

2,06 


a — Includes extract. 6 — Includes oil. * Includes gambier. 


IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 



1904-14||l928-29 J 

1931-32 

1932-33 

| 1933-34 

1934-35 

| 1935-36 

1936-37 

Rosin., .. .. 

41 

28 

■ ; , : 21.V'I 

12 

■, 25 

R. (000) | 
|; 4.49 1 

1 R. (000) 

: 3,76 

R. (000) 
3,52 

Turpentine and 






1 *■“ 

j 1,23 

1,33 

Substitute .. .. 

29 

19 

: .9:' 

8 

j' ■ 9' f 


M 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations. — The year 1927 saw the 
commencement of Beam wireless services on 
the. Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Radio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Cilice in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles. The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927. 

It is. noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies. The Eastern 
Telegraph Co., which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
new company now known as Cables and Wireless 
Ltd. The Indian Radio Telegraph Company 
has taken over the working of the cables at 
Bombay and Madras, and is now known as the 
Indian Radio and Cable Communications 
Company Ltd . The same Company also works 
a direct wireless service between Bombay and 
Tokio, which was opened in 1933. 

The inland wireless stations at Delhi and Alla- 
habad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used as such. 
The wireless installations at Karachi and Cal- 
cutta have been modified so as to meet all the 
wireless requirements of aircraft passing over 
India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes have been 
erected at many places for the purpose of 


The Indian coast stations have been main- 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The high-speed conti- 
nuous-wave wireless stations at Madras Fort 
and Mingaladon (Rangoon) have proved extre- 
mely satisfactory, and a large portion of the 
traffic between Southern India and Burma is 
regularly worked by this direct route instead 
of the circuitous route via Calcutta. The 
traffic is interrupted occasionally by atmo- 
spheric interference, particularly during the 
hot weather but the difficulties have been 
largely overcome by handspeed working during 
the worst periods. 

In December 1936 a radio-telephone service 
was opened between Madras and Rangoon, by 
means of which telephonic communication can 
be obtained between all places in India connect- 
ed to the trunk telephone system and many 
places in Burma. This service involved the 
construction of a large amount of new and up- 
to-date apparatus both at Madras and at 
Rangoon. 


For many years the Bombay station known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and total many thousands 
per annum. Telegrams are also passed by 
■ ’ - ' etween Madras and Colombo when 
tl route is interrupted. 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
maintained by th Port Trusts at Bombay and 
Rangoon. 

Safety at Sea. — A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during recent years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi and 
facilities at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. The latest style of Marconi 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour. Ail ships equipped with wireless 
direction finders will now be able to 
obtain knowledge of their whereabouts at a 
considerable distance from the coast, Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 

ntions have also proved of value to ships 

An elaborate system of radio services In 

connection with civil aviation has been 
developed especially for the assistance of 
aeroplanes along the airmail routes between 
Karachi and Singapore and between Karachi 
and Madras. 

Radio-Telephone Service.-— An event of 
considerable importance was the inauguration of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1933, when His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, the then Governor of 
Bombay, and Sir Samuel Hoare, the then 
Secretary of State for India, exchanged 
messages as a preliminary to the opening of 
the service to the public. 

The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system which has been operated successfully 
for several years by the Indian Radio and 
Gable Communications Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone service was limited 
to Bombay and Poona at the Indian end and 
to the United Kingdom at the other, but 
facilities for conversation with other places 
were speedily arranged, until it was possible 
for people in Bombay to speak to the 
United States, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and many other parts of the world. 
Similarly, there was a gradual extension of the 
area covered in India, and every important 
city in India can be placed in telephonio com- 
munication with England and the rest of the - 
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Many technical problems are involved in the 
perfection of the India* England 'wireless 
telephone, not the least of which is the ensur- 
ing of secrecy. When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast listen- 
ers in all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could be 
“ tapped " with the greatest ease, but later 
“ secrecy gear ” was installed. 

Anv private telephone owner can use the j The first important development ordered by 
service for an overseas call. Before doing so, ; Government was the opening of a high-power 
however, he has to place a deposit with the i medium-wave broadcasting station at Delhi. 
Telegraph Authorities. ■ This station was actually opened on 1st Janu- 

, . ...... ,. i ary 1936. Its wave length is 340 metres 

Liberal allowance is made at the discretion 1 ,g S2 [ iC / S )_ The length is somewhat in- 

of the observing operator for 'periods _ during | v conve niently close to that of Bombay, but 

which speech is unsatisfactory owing to j at t j, e y me w p en the station was erected it 

any defect in service, so that the time charged 1 wag believed to be the best length of medium- 


stantial funds for the purpose. A special 
inducement for the expansion of broadcasting 
was the constant growth of revenue from 
Customs duties on imports of wireless material. 
This showed on the one hand a widespread desire 
on the part of the public for further broadcasting 
services and on the other hand a prospect of 
substantial profits to Government through the 
increase of imports of wireless apparatus. ' 


for is the period of effective speech only. 
(Allowance is made in charging for calls when 
atmospheric conditions prevent continuous 
effective conversation.) 

Broadcasting- — For several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
and although the transmitting sets employed 
by them were of very low power, the broad- 
casts were popular. The clubs were assisted 
financially by a Government contribution based 
upon the revenue from license fees, but 
this did not nearly suffice to coiner the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport- 
ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes. 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a licence to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later. These stations had each an aerial input 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2LO 
stations in London, of which they are practically 
duplicates. The programmes were so arranged 
that both Indian and European music were 
broadcast daily and the news bulletins and 
market and weather reports were read in two 
languages. 


wave for transmissions in India. It was there- 
fore appropriated for the first high power station 
to be built. Provision was made for its 
alteration if a change were later found to be 
desirable. 

The Government of India decided to appoint 
a Controller of Broadcasting in India and 
secured from the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion Mr. Lionel Fielden, who took up his duties 
in 1935 and was largely instrumental In the 
initial organization of the new Delhi station. 

Government, in announcing their determina- 
tion toopenalarge broadcasting station in Delhi, 
intimated that they proposed to follow this by 
the installation of modern high-power trans- 
mission equipments in place of the existing 
plants in Bombay and Calcutta and that a 
similar modern station would be opened in 
Madras. The thorough investigation of general 
broadcasting problems throughout India which 
followed the arrival of Mr. Fielden led to r 


Indian State Broadcasting Service.- 

The Indian Broadcasting Company was wound 
up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
in the Industries and Labour Department. 
Government for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting Service and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-official public in 
association with the Departmental officials, 
to keep them in touch with public opinion. 
The Committee has as its chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Counoil in charge 
of the subject. 


A valuable report was presented by this 
official, a plan for wide extension of broadcasting 
activities was elaborated. Government engaged 
Mr. C. W. Goyder, one of the foremost wireless, 
and particularly short-wave, engineering experts 
in the world, to be their principal engineer 
for construction and, research work. Orders for 
extensive new equipment for implementing 
plans for expansion prepared by these experts 
were placed in December 1936. It includes new 
10 k.w. short-wave transmitters for Bombay 
and Calcutta and twin 10 k.w. short-wave 
transmitters for broadcasting and experimental 
work in Delhi. It also includes a 10 k.w. 
short-wave transmitter for Madras, for service 
throughout the Madras Presidency, and a 200 
watt medium-wave transmitter for Madras City, 
All this 'apparatus will be of the most modern 
type. This will make for economy in working 
and should give purity or rendering unexcelled 
- in any other country. The short-wave plant 
, is considered of great importance, as it will 
provide a measure of service for the whole of 
India. The medium-wave transmitters are 
Government, availing themselves of an intended to give a first-grade service on in- 
improvement in their financial condition, in expensive receivers in the large towns, but 
1934-35 decided upon a large development of owing to atmospheric conditions in India 
their broadcasting service and allocated sub- during the greater part of the year cannot be 
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■expected to provide a first-grade service at 
distances more than 30 to 50 miles from the 
■special areas for which they are intended. 

His Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
immediately after taking the oath of office as 
Viceroy in New Delhi on IStli April 1936, 
proceeded to deliver a broadcast address to the 
Princes and people of India. This remarkable 
innovation in procedure is regarded as indicating 
His Excellency’s enthusiasm for broadcasting 
and to portend that he will show considerable 
interest in its development. 

Licences- — Broadcast receiving licences are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per year, and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the North-West Erontier Province. Licences for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the appli- 
cants, a considerable number have been issued. 
The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special import 
licences has increased considerably during the 
past year. 

Number of Receivers. — While the number 
of Wireless Deceivers in India has increased, 
the total for all-India of some 55,000 is 
negligible, when one considers the vast 
population, about 380,000,000, and when one 
compares it. with progress in Europe, America 
or Japan where it has become an indispensable 
dynamic social institution. 

Figures of Wireless Licences in Tndia ip four 
years increased by 300 per cent, and the import 
duty paid on wireless apparatus by about 600 
per cent. 

Taking the figures of wireless licences, there 
was an increase of 11,000 between January 
1933, and July 1935, and from the latter date 
to the end of 1937 — of about 25,000, bringing 
the total of wireless licences in India to about 
55,000. Out of this there were 17,000 license 
holders in Bombay Presidency, which has the 
largest number in India, and 15,000 in Bombay 
City alone. 

Radio Imports.— -The imports of wireless 
apparatus into India has increased rapidly in 
recent years. Imports have increased in value 
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from Its. 10 lakhs in 1932-83 to Its. 35 lakhs 
in 1936-37. The value for eleven months April- 
to February of the financial year 1937-38, is 
over 41 lakhs. Of the total all-India imports 
for the past five years, the value of imports 
into Bombay have amounted to more than half. 

A feature of the import statistics is the growth 
of importations from the United States of 
America, which heads the list of countries 
supplying wireless apparatus to India. 

During the year 1934-35, imports from the 
United Kingdom fell by over a lakh from 
Rs. 5,71,971 to 4,66,316 while those from the 
United States of America increased by 61 lakhs 
from Rs. 1,78,944 to 8,30,348. Though imports 
from the United Kingdom have increased since 
to Rs. 12,62,625 during 1936-37, they only hold 
second place, the United States of America 
retaining its lead with exports to India valued 
at Rs. 16,02,354 during the same year. 

In 1935-86 the total Indian imports were 
valued at Rs. 28 lakhs and in 1934-35 at Rs. 16 
lakhs. Both transmitting and receiving appa- 
ratuses are included in these figures. Imports 
in 1936-37, including valves worth 1$ lakhs, 
which were for tiie first time recorded under 
this head, amounted to Rs. 35 lakhs, the share 
of complete receivers being Rs. 25 lakhs. 

Even if wireless valves were left out, the 
figures would still show a substantial increase 
in the imports of wireless apparatus in 1936-37 
in comparison with the preceding two years. 

The increase in imports of wireless apparatus 
in 1936-87 was largely shared by the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom 
which sent supplies to the value of Rs. 16 iakhs 
and Rs. 13 lakhs as against Rs. 12 lakhs and 
Rs. 10 lakhs respectively in 1935-36. Imports 
from the Netherlands showed a comparatively 
small increase and were valued at Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Imports into Bombay of wireless apparatus 
from the United States of America in the year 
1936-37 increased from Rs. S.44 lakhs to Rs. 9' 82 
lakhs and those from the Netherlands from 
Rs. 19,000 to Rs. 1.01 lakhs. 

Below are given tables showing the value of 
the radio import trade, the value of imports 
into Bombay and the share of principal 
countries. 


FIGURES OF WIRELESS IMPORTS. 

The following Tables give the position regarding wireless imports into British India. 
ALL-INDIA IMPORTS. BOMBAY IMPORTS. 

1936-37 Rs. 35 lakhs .. 1936-37 Rs. 18.06 lakhs. 

1935-36 ,,28 1935-36 „ 15.70 „ 

1934-35 „ 16 „ .. . . .'. 1934-35 „ 8.77 ,, 

1933-34 ,,11 „ 1933-34 „ 6.65 „ 
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IMPORTS FOB ELEVEN MONTHS 1st APRIL TO THE END OF FEBRUARY. 


■ ■ — _ 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

Complete wireless receivers. 

From United Kingdom . • • • • • 

Netherlands 

United States of America . . 

Other countries 

No. 

3,411 

2,911 

13,389 

3,032 

Value 

Rs. 

4,45,094 

2,90,630 

11,91,649 

1,59,074 

No. 
4.716 
6,168 
13,789 
j 2,952 

Rs. 

6,48,150 

6,02,410 

10,94,700 

2.65,893 

Total - - 

22,743 

j 20.86,447 

| 27,625 

20,11,153 

Wireless Valves. 


. ! 



From United Kingdom 
„ United States of America . . 

„ Other countries 

22,775 

37,762 

5,352 

70,861 
53.451 1 
32,653 j 

14,203 

44,743 

19,675 

57,927 

59.586 

61,764 

Total . . 

65,889 

1,36,965 

j 78,621 1 

1,79,277 

Component parts of wireless receivers other 
than valves .. .. .. 


7,94,632 

1 ■ " 

13,46,484 


— 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

Total of wireless apparatus 

From United Kingdom 

„ Netherlands 

,, United States of America 
„ Other countries 

Grand Total 

Value 

Rs. 

8,23,781 

3,11,899 

30,96,345 

1,46,951 

Value 

Rs. 

10,93,851 
3,17,577 
14,01,428 
2,05,698 j 

Value 

Rs. 

13,10,159 

10,83,441 

13,88,335 

3,54,928 

23,78,976 

30,18,044 | 

41.36,864 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the wiJl of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be ofiieialiy translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immovable properties arc 
usually assessed at 16 | years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs. 1,000 no probate duty is payable ; 
Up to Rs. 9,000 in excess of first Rs. 1,000 the 
duty is at 2%, between Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs. 50,000 the duty payable is at 3 % and 
between Rs. 50,000 and 3 ,00,000 the duty pay- 
able is at 4% and over Rs. 1.00,000 the duty 
payable is @ 5%. In determining the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro- 
bate duty the following items are allowed to be 
deducted: 

1 , Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances. 


[2. The amount of funeral expenses. 

Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 


The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly immovable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In eertain eases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and If the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
is ordered to be granted. 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press In India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Times, which came into existence 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
mastera after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky’s Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as lie made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flourishes 
still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the East, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1836. 

From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 
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rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, lie was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu< 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe, who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even those regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning ct 
a new era in the history of the. Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India. The Bombay Gazette 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey anti Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny Its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public Interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at, the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The mi ' - - - 


influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerji flourished in 
this generation. The Cioil and Military Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22nd, 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper, in Northern India 
was the Mofussilite. originally published at 
Meerut, hut afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civil and Military Gazette 
acquired and incorporated the Mofussilite, 
and in 1870 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of hooks and papei 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1807 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalfcy of Lord Ripon 
in 1882, From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
in 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of Wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, I ,, UYVCiB cuuicum uy 
including any words or signs tending to seduce I press Act should 


Repeal of Press Legislation. — By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 


soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring Into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers; <iii) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter ; (i v) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable 
newspapers, books, or other documents 
. wherever found. ; 


examine the Press and Registration of B 
Act, 1807, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required in the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report In July 1921, recommending ; — 
(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 


(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities; 
(b) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
•n — ‘ ~ t retained. Customs 


and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature witbin the meaning of 
Section 124 A of the I. P. C. subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (e) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court ; (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 16 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should he reduced to six months': (a) 
the provisions of Section 1« of the Press Act"' 
should be reproduced In the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922. 
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Press Association of India.— At the 
end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitution “Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time.” Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Rs. 10 annually. The affairs 
of the Association, are managed by a 
Council. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers, 
Periodicals and Books Published- 


Province. 

Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

Books. 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras . . . . 



(a)2,318 

(a) 356 

1,083 

511 

2,468 

Bombay (d) . , 



1,209 

429 

196 

348 

2,692 

Bengal 



1,459 

354 

455 

910 

3,519 

United Provinces .. 



982 

362 

370 

451 

2,031 

Punjab .. .. 



557 

401 

412 

301 

1,437 

Burma . . 



369 

45 

170 

21 

300 

Bihar and Orissa 



254 

59 

130 

102 

215 

Central Provinces and Berar 


(6) 232 

<0104 

72 

10 

201 

Assam — . . 



82 

28 

36 

1 

53 

North-West Frontier Province 


31 

21 

2 

12 

4 ; ; 

Ajmer-Merwara (d) . . 



41 

17 

17 

37 

176 

Coorg (d) 



7 

3 

1 


i 

Delhi 



167 

73 

98 

27 

245 

Total 

1935-36 

•• 

7,708 

2,252 

3,042 

2,731 

14,242 


1934-35 


7,557 

2,123 

3,303 

2,790 

13,945 


1933-34 


6,937 

1,748 

3,208 

2,623 

14,140 


1932-33 


6,756 

1,659 

2,847 

2,709 

13,580 


1931-32 


6,646 

1,743 

2,893 

2,441 

13.132 

Totals . . ■ 

1930-31 


6,520 

1,708 

2,760 

2,353 

14,074 


1929-30 


6,385 

1,693 

3,057 

2,335 

13,935 


1928-29 


6,102 

1,695 

2,960 

2,556 

; 14,427 


1927-28 


5,919 

1,525 

2,954 

2,332 

14,815 


„ 1926-27 


5,724 

1,485 

3,627 

2,147 

15,246 


(m Relates to the Calendar year 1936. 

(Ij) Includes S presses which are reported either closed or not working. 

(c) Includes 68 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public news or 
oomments on public news. 

(<i!) Figures relate to the Calendar year 1935. 



An event of great importance in the history This system continued with only minor 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th modifications until 1920. During the war, 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
bv amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 

balances with the Headquarters of the 
The idea of a Central Banking establishment Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
for British India was mooted as early as 1836, market. 


and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James T . r 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, imnei i ii Ban 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary Jw K h ‘ , meil 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- into fore ‘ c , lt , 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- me , t mav b ' 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the of xhdia anp 
matter was brought forward without result and , in t nrs f.„,] tn n 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission f 0 Roawla 
on Indian- Finance and Currency in 1913 a nd ‘ SU ch 0 the 
The present scheme which has come to fruition raa „ detcrmin 
was however the result of a rapprochement on tor s n ial . cor 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of . .. 
the experience gained during the war and the W 1110 P l 

realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in W 0110 P e 


The Presidency Banks:— The history of 
fciie Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was From 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency j 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 


The Imperial Bank of India : — Under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 as amended 
by the Amendment Act of 1934 which comes 
into force at such date as the Central Govern- 
ment may by notification in the Official Gazette 
of India appoint, the control of the Bank is 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors with 
Local Boards at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
and such other places as the Central Board 
may determine. The Central Board of Direc- 
tors shall consist of : — 

(а) the presidents, vice-presidents and the 

secretaries of the Local Boards; 

(б) one person elected from amongst the 

members by each Local Board : 

(c) a Managing Director and a Deputy 

Managing Director appointed by the 

Central Board ; 

(d) not more than two non-officials, nomi- 

nated by the Central Government. 

Representatives of any now Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at the 
discretion of the Central Board. 

The Deputy Managing Director and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board lmt. 
not entitled to vote. Tlio Deputy Managing 
Director is entitled to vote in the. absence of the 


were given the use of the Government balances Managing Director. 

and the management of the treasury work at The Central Government shall nominate an 
the Presidency towns and at their branches, officer of the Crown to attend the meetings 
The oid statutory limitations on their business of the Centr'd Board but ho shall not bo 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though entitled to vote. 

the Government’s power of control remained Under the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- provision was madefor the increase of the capital 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 0 f the bank. The capital of the three Presidency 
moved from their control and placed under Banks consisted of 33- crores of rupees in shares 
the direct management of Government. The of Rs. 500 each, full v subscribed. The additional 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks capital authorised was 74 crores in shares of 
Act of 1870 by winch nearly ail the most an- r s . 50 0 each, of which Rs. 125 lias been called 
portant limitations of the earlier period were up, making the present capital of the Bank 
reimposed. But, very briefly, the principal R s . nj crores, of which Rs. 5,62,50,000 has 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the been paid up. The Reserve Fund of the Bank 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange is Rs. 5,50,00,000 and the Balance Sheet of ill st 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits December 1937 showed the deposits at 
payable out of India, and from lending R s . 81,08,00,708, and Cash Rs. 13,43,19,121 
for a longer period than six months, or upon with a percentage of cash to liabilities of' 10. 56. 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- . . ... n „ , . _ 

perty or upon promissory notes bearing less A ^f e ™snt with Reserve Bank of India : 

than two independent names or upon goods. The Bank has entered into an agreement with 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- ?" e Itescrve Bank of India which will remain in 
sited with the Bank as security. At the same forceforlS years and thereafter until terminated 
jime Government abandoned direct interference after five years’ notice on cither side. Provi- 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official ® lons contained in the agreement between the 
directors and disposing of their shares in the Imperial Bank of India and the Reserve Bank 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full of India arer — 

use of the Government balances. Reserve The Imperial Bank of India shall lie the sole 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency agenfcof the Reserve Bank of India at all places 
towns into which the surplus revenues were in British India where there is a branch of the 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of Imperial Baiik of India which was in existence 
the Banks were strictly limited, at the commencement of the Reserve Bank of 
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India Act 1934, and there is no branch of the 
Banking Department of the Reserve Bank of 
India. 

In consideration of the performance of the 
Agency duties, the Reserve Bank of India shall 
pay to the Imperial Bank of India as remunera- 
tion a sum which shall be for the first ten years 
during which this agreement is in force a commis- 
sion calculated at 1/1(5 per cent, on the first 
250 crores and 1/32 per cent, on the remainder 
of the total of the receipts and disbursements 
dealt, with annually on account of Government. 
As for the remaining live years the remuneration 
to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 


Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expert 
accounting investigation. 

In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Bank of India of branches not less in 
number than those existing at the commencement 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act, the 
Reserve Bank of India shall, until the expiry 
of 15 years, make to tire Imperial Bank the 
following payments : — ■ 

(а) during the first five years of this agree- 

ment Rs. 9 lacs per annum ; 

(б) during the next live years of the- agreement 

Rs. (5 lacs per annum ; and 

(c) during the next live years of the agree- 
ment Rs. 4 lacs per annum. 


The Directorate. 

Managing Director . . . . . . Sir William Lamond. 

Dy. Managing Director E. P. Stocker, Esq., O.b.e. 


Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries oj the Local Boards. 

GAiCtJTTA— 

H. H. Burn. Esq. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . President. 

Oomdr. S. C. Lyttelton, O.B.E., d.s.o., e.n. (Retd.) .. .. Vice-President. 

B. A. C. Neville, Esq Secretary. 

Bombay— 


J. F. Macdonell, Esq., M.c. 

Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, k.b.e., c.i.e. . . 
A. McCulloch, Esq. 

Madras— 

C. G. Alexander, Esq 

Rao Bahadur V. Thiruvengadathan Chetty 
G. R. Attwood, Esq. 


President,. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

President. 

Vice-President, 

Secretary. 


Nominated by the Central Government. 


The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ram Sarn Das, C.I.E., Lahore. 

Elected under Section 28, (i), (ii), of the Act by the Local Boards. 
Rai Bahadur Moongtu Ball Tapuriah, Calcutta. 

Sir Byramjeo Jeejeeblioy, Bombay. 

G. H. Hodgson, Esq., Madras. 

Manager in London. 

It. R. Birrell, Esq. 

Branches. 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta. 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta, 
Byculla, Bombay. 
Radar, Bombay. 
Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay. 

Mount Road, Madras. 

Abbottabad, 

Abohar. 

Adoni. 


Ahmedabad. 
Alnnedabad City. 
Ahmednagsir. 
Ajmer. 

Akola. 

Akyab. 

Aligarh. 

Allahabad. 

Alloppey. 

Ambula. 


A rubala Cant. 
Amraotl. 
Amritsar. 
Asansol. 


Bangalore. 

Bareilly . 

Bassein. 

Belgaum (Sub-Branch) 
Bellary. 

Benares. 

Berhampore (Gan jam). 
Bezwada, 

Bhagalpur, 

Bhopal. 

Broach. 

Bulandsbalir. 


Calicut. 

Cawnpore. 

Chandansi 

Branch). 

Chandpur. 

Ohapra. 

ChittagoDg. 

Cocanada. 


Sul)- 


Cochin 

Coimbatore. 

Colombo. 

Cuddnlore. 

Cuddapah. 

Cuttack. 

Dacca. 

Darbhanga 

Darjeeling. 

Dehra Dun. 

Delhi. 

Dhanbad. 

Dhulia. 

Dibrugarh. 

Ellore. 

Erode. 

Etawah. 

Farrukhabad. 

Ferozepore. 

Fyzabad. 

Gaya. 

Godhra. 

Gojra. 


Gorakhpur. 

Gujranwala. 

Guntur. 

Gwalior. 

Hapur (Sub-Branch). 
Hathras. 

Howrah. 

Hubli. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Hyderabad (Sind). 
Indore. 

Jaipur. 

■Talgaon. 

Jalpaiguri, 

Jamshedpur. 

Jhansi. 

Jodhpur. 

Jubbulpore. 

Jullundur. 

Karachi. 

Kasur (Sub-Branch ] 
Katni. 

Khamgaou 
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Muzaffarnagar. 

Muzaffarpur. 

Myiagyan. 

Mymensingh. 

Nadiad. 

Nagpur. 

NajniTal. 

Nanded. 

Nandyal. 

Naraingunge. 

Nasik. 

Neuapatam. 

Nellore. 

New Delhi. 
Nnwshera. 

Olcara (Sub-Branch). 
Ootacainund. 

Patna. 

Peshawar. 


Khandwa. 

Kmnbakonam. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mangalore. 

Masulipatam. 

Meerut. 

Montgomery. 

Moradabad. 

Moulmein. 

Multan. 

Murree. 

Mussoorle. 

Muttra. 

In Schedule 1, Part l, of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act of 1020 as amended by the 
amendment Act of 1934, tins various descriptions 
of business which the Bank may transact are 
laid down, and in Part 2 it is expressly 
provided that the Bank shall not transact any 
kind of hanking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of: — 

(a) Stocks, etc., in which a trustee is 

authorised by act to invest trust 
moneys and shares of the Reserve 
Bank of Indis . 

(b) Securities issued by State aided Rail- 

ways, notified by the Central 
Government. 

(e) Debentures, or other securities issued 
under Act, by, or on behalf of a 
district or municipal board or under 
the authority of any State in India. 

(d) Debentures of companies with limited 

liability registered in India or ’** 
where. 

(e) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 

deposited with, or assigned to the 
Bank. 

(f) Goods hypothecated to the Bank 

against advances. 

(g) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro- 

Notes. 

(h) Fully paid shares of Companies with 

limited liability or immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title relating 
thereto, as collateral security where, 
the original security is one of those 
specified in * a ’ to ‘ f ’ and, if autho- 1 
rised by the Central Board, in ' g.’ 

(2) Selling of promissory notes, debentures, 
stock-receipts, bonds, annuities, stock, shares, 
securities or goods or documents of title to! 
goods deposited with or assigned to the Bank 
as security for advances. 

(3) With tiie sanction of the Provincial 
Government, advancing money to Courts ofi 
Wards upon security of estates in their charge 
for the period not exceeding nine months in the 
case of advances relating to the financing of 
seasonal agricultural operations or six months 

(4) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling of bills of exchange and other 
negotiable securities. 


Peshawar City. 
Poona. 

POona City, 
Porbandar. 
Purnea. 
Quetta. 

Raipur. 

Rajahmundry. 

Rajkot. 

Rampur. 


Simla. 

Sifcapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 

Tellieherry. 

Tinnevelly. 

Tirupur. 

Trichinopoly. 

Trlehur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tuticorin. 

Bjjain. 

Vellore. 

Vizagapatam. 

Vlzianagrara. 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal. 


Rawalpindi. 

Saharanpur. 

Salem. 

Sargodha, 

Secunderabad. 

Shillong. 

Sholapur. 

Sialkot. 

(5) Investing the Bank’s funds in the 
securities referred to in (1) a, b, c and d. 

(6) Making, issuing and circulating of bank 
post-bills and letters of credit to order or other- 
wise than to the bearer on demand. 

(7) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(8) Receiving deposits, 

(9) Receiving securities for safe eustod y. 

(10) Selling and acquiring such properties as 

may come into the Bank’s possession in satis- 
faction of claims. 

(11) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission and the entering into of contracts of 
indemnity, suretyship or guarantee. 

(12) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates. 

(13) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India. 

(14) Buying of bills of exchange payable 
out of India, at any usance not exceeding nine 
months in the case of bills relating to the financ- 
ing of seasonal agricultural operations or six 
months in other cases. 

(15) Borrowing money upon security of 
assets of the Bank. 

(16) Subsidizing the pension funds of the 
Presidency Banks ; and 

(17) Generally, the doing of the various 
kinds of business including foreign exchange 


The principal restrictions placed on the busi- 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows - 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance : — 

(a) For. a longer period than six months 

except as provided in clauses 3 and 
14 above ; 

( b ) upon the security of stock or shares 

of the Bank ; 

(c) save in the case of estates specified in 

Part t (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof, 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 

t personal security given, unless such discounts 

or advances carry with them the several respon- 
sibilities of at least two persons of firms uncon- 
nected with each other in general partnership. 

(4) Discounts cannot bo made or advances 
given against any security not being a security 
in which a trustee may invest trust money 
under the Indian Trusts Aet, 1882. 


rhe Balance Sheet of the -Bank as at 3lst December 1937 was as fo/lows : 



The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 31st December 1037 was as follows . continued. 
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Government Deposits. | 

The following statement shows the Government deposits with each. Bank at various periods 
daring the last 57 years or so : — 

In Lakhs of rupeet. 



30th June 1921 2,220 

1922 1,672 

M 1923 1,250 

„ 1924 2,208 

„ 1025 2,252 

„ L926 3,254 

„ 1927 1,001 

„ 1928 790 

„ 1929 • • 2,074 

1930 1,301 

„ 1931 1,506 

1932 1,008 

„ 1933 582 

„ 1934 791 


RESERVE BANK. 



31st Bee. 1935 
„ 193G 

„ 1937 


G04 

714 

970 
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' t0 time to the total Capital 

The proportions which “ 

- a “ d aPP ° SUS ° f ^ thl ^LnLMsofBupe^ — 

Government 
deposits to 
1, *2, 3 & 4. 


Capital. Reserve. 


1st Uecelii 
1901 
1906 
190" 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

30th June (Imper 
Bank). 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


158 


360 

360 


375 

375 

375 

375 

875 

375 

375 

547 

562 

562 

562 

562 

562 

562 

562 

562 

562 

562 

582 

562 

5C2 


Government 

deposits. 


340 

307 


825 

307 


561 

487 

520 

771 


2252 

3254 

1004 

796 

2074 

1391 

1596 

1908 


Other 

deposits. 


1403 

2745 

2811 

2861 

3265 

3234 

3419 

3578 

3644 

4002 

3860 

4470 

0771 

5097 

7226 


7016 

6330 

7047 

7002 
7588 
7530 
7317 
7331 
7233 

7003 
0015 
0146 


14 • 3 per cent. 


20 '7 
27-4 
10-0 
8-6 
19 ‘ 9 
14-0 
17-1 


The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amnlga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank. Lakhs of Euvees, 


Capital. Reserve 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 
iflll 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
1910 

1917 

1918 


Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

155 

582 

243 

136 

167 

1204 

390 

181 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

198 

1609 

514 

368 

270 

1677 

729 

321 

234 

1711 

665 

310 

301 

1824 

840 

319 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

205 

1978 

786 

793 

274 

2143 

772 

708 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

405 

3254 

997 

864 

434 

3398 

1 1221 

910 


Includes Rs- 63 lakhs as a. reserve for depreciation of investments. 
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Bank of Bombay. 


| Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

39 

11 per cent. 

1905 



100 

87 

92 

670 

259 

158 

12 

1900 



100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 „ 

1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 



100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 

1910 



100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 „ 

1911 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 



100 

100 

117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 „ 

1913 



100 

106 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 

1914 



100 

110 

183 

1081 

640 

202 

15 

1915 



100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

15 

1910 



100 

90 

142 

1367 

667 

312 

15 

1917 



100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

I7h „ 

1918 



100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

353 

1H? >, 

1919 



100 

110 

262 

2756 

928 

315 

10'J „ 

1920 



100 

120 

349 

2748 

870 

298 

22 „ 



30t.h .Tune. 

1921 

547 

371 

2220 

7016 

3433 

1652 

16 per cent. 

1922 

562 

411 

1672 

6336 

3395 

900 

16 

1923 

502 

435 

1256 

7047 

2913 

925 

10 

1924 

562 

457 

2208 

7062 

2195 

1175 

16 

1925 

502 

477 

2252 

7588 

3582 

1413 

16 

1920 

562 

492 

3254 

7580 

4503 

2188 

16 . 

1927 

562 

507 

1004 

7317 

2283 

2050 

16 „ 

1928 

502 

517 

796 

7331 

1377 

2535 

16 

1929 

562 

527 

2074 

7233 

3041 

2409 

16 „ 

1930 

562 

537 

1391 

7003 

1696 

2969 

16 ■ '' • . 

1931 

562 

542 

1596 

6615 

1.717 

3077 

' 14.. 

1932 

502 

515 

1908 

6149 

2201 

2979 

12 „ 

1933 

502 

520 

582 

7423 

2308 

3973 

12 „ 

1934 

562 

527 

791 

7483 

2165 

3932 

12 „ 

1935 

502 

542 


7243 

1678 

3783 

12 

1930 

562 

650 


7894 

1976 

4254 

12 

1037 

562 

550 


8314 

2168 

4065 

j : , 12 ' „ : 


Govt. Deposits were taken over by Reserve Bank as from 1st April 1935. 
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Reserve Bank.— Tim Reserve Bank of India 
4.ct was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
and received the assent of the Governor- General 
on fifth March 1931 and the Bank began to 
function from 1st April 1035. From this date, 
the Reserve Bank took over the management 
of the Currency Department of the Government 
of India by the creation of a special department 
known as the Issue Department. The assets! 
of the Gold Standard Reserve were transferred 
to the Bank and were combined with the assets 
of the Currency Department. From July 1st 
the Banking Department was opened and the 
scheduled banks deposited the required percent- 
age of their demand and time liabilities. The 
Clearing House was transferred from the Imperial < 
Bank to the Reserve Bank as from this date. 1 

The share capital of the Reserve Bank is 
8 erores of Rupees in shares of Rs. 100 each,; 
fully paid up. The Reserve Fund of Rupees 1 
five" erores is provided by Government to the 
Bank in the form of Government Rupee 
Securities. 

The Bank maintains share registers at its 
offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon. 

Management. — The general superintendence 
and direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which exercises all powers and does 
all acts and things which may be exercised, 
and done by the Bank. The Board is! 
composed of : — 

(a) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Central Government after 
consideration of the recommendations made 1 
by the Board. 


The Governor and Deputy Governors are 
the executive heads, and hold office for suchi 
term not exceeding five years as the Central | 
Government may fix when appointing them, 
and are eligible for re-appointment. A local 
Board is constituted for each of the live areas. 

Business which the Bank may transact. — 
The Bank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
viz .-—The accepting of money on deposit with- , 
out interest ; the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions; the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 90 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and securities (other than immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents of i 
title to the same and such bills of exchange and 


promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank ; the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Rs. 1 lac; the making of advances to the 
Central Government and to Provincial 
Governments repayable in each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase; 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Provincial Government 
of any maturity or of a local authority in 
British India or of certain States in India which 
may be specified. 

The Bank is authorised to act as Agent for 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Central 
Government or any Provincial Government or 
State in India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and silver ; for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares; for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends, of any 
securities or shares ; for the remittance of such 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 

Right to issue Bank Notes. — The sole 
right to Issue bank notes in British India 
is vested in the Reserve Bunk' and at the 
commencement the Bank shall issue 
currency notes of the Government of India 
supplied to it by the Central Government 
and on and from the date of such transfer 
the Central Government shall not issue any 
currency’ notes. The issue of bank notes shall 
be conducted by the Bank in an Issue 
Department which shall be separated and kept 
wholly distinct from the Banking Department. 

Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling. — •The 
Bank shall sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran- 
goon, sterling for immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish. 5 40-04d. and not 
higher than lsli. 6 3-16d. respectively : provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling leas than ten 
thousand pounds. 

Publication of the Bank Rate. — The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at which it is prepared to buy or 
re-discount bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper eligible for purchase under the Act. 

The Bank will publish the accounts ot both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Gazzetle of India. 

The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit. 
Department. 

The full text of the Reserve Bank Act is 
reproduced elsewhere in the Year Book. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 



2 , 14 , 69 , 62 , 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


Qovemor. — Sir James B. Taylor, a.I.E, 

Deputy Governor, — Manilal B. Nanavati, Esq. 

Directors Nominated under Section 8(1) ( h ),— 

Sir Homi Mehta. Bombay ; A. A. Bruee, Esq., 

Bangoon ; Lala Sliri Bam, Delhi ; Khan Bahadur 
Adam Hajee Mohammad Salt, Madras. 

Directors Elected under Section 8 (1) (c). — 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, C.I.E., M.B.E., 

Bombay Begister; Kasturbai Lalhhai, Esq., 

Bombay Begister; B. M. Birla, Esq., Calcutta 

THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


Begister; Bai Bahadur Sir Badridas fioenka, 
Calcutta Begister; C. B, Srinivasan, 
Esq., Madras Register ; U. Po Byaw, Rangoon 
Begister. 

Director Nominated tinder Section 8 (1) (d ) — 
A. J. Baisman, Esqr., o,s.i„ C.I.E., I.c.s. 

Directors Nominated under Section 15 (3 ). — 
Khan Bahadur Syed Maratib All, O.B.E., Delhi 
Begister; Satya Paul Virmani, Esq., Delhi 
Begister. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 1 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks' 
having their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or in the Ear East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years] 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 1 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- ! 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London— 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use m India by offering rates of in-, 
terest much higher thau the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible, 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 
No information is available as to bow far each. 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the ] 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly | 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within recent years. 

Total Deposits op all Exchange Banks 
secured in India. 

In Lakh* of Rupee*. 

1900 
1905 


1910 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


1050 

1704 

2479 


7435 

7480 

7519 


7063 

7054 

7154 

6886 

7113 

6665 

6811 

6747 

7306 

7078 

7139 

7618 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the most 
part by Branches outside India, the*- Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets latest available of the un- 
dernoted Banks will give some idea of this 


Eastern Bank, Ltd. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 
National Bank of India, Ltd. 

P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 


5.071.000 
462,000 

3.352.000 

2.344.000 

2.718.000 

1.658.000 


15,605,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole. 
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The hills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either be “ clean” 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect, of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they: 
are" readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail , so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 18 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to bold up the; 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London! 


discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal : — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 


The following is a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on business 
in India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets ; — 

In Thousands of £. 


Name. 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments. 

American Express Co 

1,224 

686 

3,862 

5,001 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd 

772 

370 

15,671 

7,886 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China . . 

3,000 

3,000 

48,184 

30,828 

Comptolr National D'Escompte do Paris. 

3,809 

4,228 

71,012 

14,024 

Eastern Bank, Ltd. . . ... . . ■ 

1,000 

500 

7,771 

7,215 

Grindlay & Co. .. . . . , . . 

250 

100 

3,535 

2,046 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation . . 

1,239 

7,119 

63,311 

30,088 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd. . . .. 

15,810 

9,500 

409,657 

245,281 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 

1,050 

1,075 

14,075 

S,C07 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd .. 

3,529 

3,305 

53,196 

26,196 

National Bank of India, Ltd. 

1 2,000 

2,200 

30,027 

19,650 

National City Bank of New York . . 

15,500 

1 8,850 

342,310 

243,738 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank 

3,683 

1,473 

10,558 

5,958 

Netherlands Trading Society . . . . 

4,467 

1,004 

31,497 

9,080 

P. & 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

2,594 

180 

7,870 

5,530 

Thomas Cook & Son 

125 

125 J 

4,469 

4,139 

Yokoluna Specie Bank, Ltd. .. 

5,882 

7,905 | 

33,598 j 

28,215 ' 


Joint Stock Banks. 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 ttiere were few Banks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. 

These Banks made very great, strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but it 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great surprise to many 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were in difficulties. 


The first important failure to take place was 
that of the People's Bang of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 

Since those events confidence has been 
largely restored. But in April 1923 the 
Alliance Bank of Simla failed. The effect 
of the failure of this old established Bank 
might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation In close association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty. 

During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of Tndin. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets : — 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Name. 


Capital. 


Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Casli and 
Investments. 


Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to P. & 0 
Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd 

Bank of India, Ltd. 

Bank of Mysore, Ltd 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank 

Ltd. 

Canara Bank, Ltd. 

Central Bank of India, Ltd. 

Indian Bank, Ltd. , Madras 
Punjab National Bank, Ltd. 

Travancore National & Quilon Bank, Ltd 
Union Bank of India, Ltd. 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 


The following figures appearing in the Report 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the pnucipal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in India : — 

In Lakhs of rupees. 

Capital. Reserve. Deposits. 


1875 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1906 

1910 


807 

1155 

2365 


1917 

1918 

1919 


1924 

1025 

1926 

1927 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


Capital. Reserve. Vevosits. 
303 162 3117 

436 165 4059 

539 224 5899 

837 255 7114 

938 300 7689 

802 • 261 6163 

689 284 4442 

690 380 5250 

673 386 5449 

676 408 5968 

688 419 6084 

674 434 6285 

786 366 6272 

744 440 6321 

777 426 6223 

781 439 7234 

778 455 7167 

799 467 7677 

817 502 8444 
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TONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OH CORRESPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


Reserve Bank of India . . 

Imperial Bank of India • ■ 

Other Bants & Kindred Firms. 
Allahabad Bank 


Bank of India 

Central Bank of India . . 
Karnani TndustrlalBank 
Punjab National Bank • • . 

Simla Banking & Industrial Co 
Union Bank of India 

Exchange Bants. 

American Express Co., (Inc.) 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino .. 


Bank of Taiwan . . 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China. 

Oomptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris. 

Eastern Bank 
Grindlay & Co. . . 


Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 

Lloyds Bank 
Mercantile Bank of India 
Mitsui Bank, 

National Bank of India . . 
National City Bank of New York 

Nederlandsclie Handel-Ma a t- 
setiappij. 

Nederlandsch Indische Handels- 
bank, 

P. & 0. Banking Corporation . . 

Thomas Cook & Son .. .. 

Yokohama Specie Bank . . 


London Office — Agents o 
Correspondents. 


London Office 

Ditlo 

Affiliated to P. & 0. Banking 
Corpn. 

Westminster Bank 

Central Exchange Bank of India. 

Barclay’s Bank . . 

Midland Bank .. 


Ditto 

Westminster Bank 


London Office 

Anglo-Portugucse Colonial and 
Overseas Bank. 

London Office .. .. •• 

Ditto 

Ditto .. •• 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


National Provincial Bank 
London Representative . . 
London Office 


Ditto 

Ditto 


41, Lothbury, E. C. 2. 
04, Bisliopsgate, E. C. 2. 


Ditto. 

41, Lothbury, E. C. 2 


79, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
9, Bishopsgate, E. 0. 2. 


38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 


2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 
54, Parliament Street, 

S.W. 1. 

9, Gracechurcli St., E.C.3. 

71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
15, Gracechurcli St., E.C.:). 
100, Old Broad St., E.C. 2. 
20, Bishopsgate, E. O. 2. 
117, Old Broad Street, E. 
C. 2. 

15, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

85, Graocchurch Street, 
E. C. 3. 

117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
E, C. 3. 

Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 
7, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 


Indian Bankers and Shroffs. 
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Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 1 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they ! 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
“ Shroff ” Is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “ shroffs ” in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
Bate. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands | 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 1 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its | 
own Bank Rato, and the rates wore not uniform. 
After the amalgamation of the Presidency 
Banks the Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the 
whole of India until the 4th of July 1935 when 
the right to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
cised by the Reserve Bank. The rate fixed 
represents the rate charged by the Banks on 
demand loans against Government securties only 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
'a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
[accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
[they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or lJ- 0 / o is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Uultanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonims ” who, have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 

THE BANK RATE. 

and advances on other securities or discounts 
are granted as a rule at a slightly higher rate. 
Ordinarily such advances or discounts are 
granted at from one-half to one per cent, over 
the official rate; but this does not always apply 
and in the monsoon months, when the Bank 
rate is some times nominal, it often happens 
that such accommodation is granted at the 
official rate or even less. 


Year. 

1st Half-year. 

2nd Half-year. 

Yearly average. 

1 927 

0-508 

4-95e 

5-732 

1028 


6-945 

5-456 

G" 2 

1929 


6-878 

6-788 

6-333 

1. 920 • • • • • • 


6-608 

5-277 

5-892 

1931 .. 


6-785 

7-353 

T 044 

1932 


6*022 

4-033 

5-027 

1933 . . » » • • 


3-627 

: 3-5 

3-563 

1934 « • • • • • 


3-6 

.. 3-5.' ■ '! 

3" 5 

1935 • • • • • ■ 


3-5 

3-41 

■ 3-45 ■ 

1936 


3 

' 3' 1 

3 

1937 .. .. : 

j 

3 

3 

- 3 
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The ?' caleutta C1 Bombafr Madras/fiSgoon, | 

rnwmm 

Sot i&t Jfw application (or •£■**» *J 

^*5 

by the existing members. 

and Bangoon d representative of 

2S£ ^ j&^ttSS 


BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 

ivo mnv have negotiated on other 

the reprraentative of e ^ erence between his 
settling Bank ot fc "5 ;v a ericg an d the settling 
Softer strikes 1 a final balance to satisfy 

Bank thereafter stiikes ^ debtor balances 

itself that the tMais creditor balances. 

^ re6 Lhtnr Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
Ihe debtor BanKS n fcQ th0 set fciing Bank 

the amounts due by ineui^ and the latter iD 

during tee course ti receipt of those amounts 

turn arranges to pay o^receij^.^^ Bankg In 

[the balances^ due tn< ., uembBI . s keop Bank 

e settling Bank so that the 

ISffiMS'Sw v!ith C the U n1ce a s n sity to 

leash ia any form. 


t0 in tS ICe ?e SET- given below - 
The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above Aml ually. 

Total amount of Cheque ^ Cleared An 

Rangoon. I Colombo. I Karachi. 1 Total. 


1902 

1903 

1904 


22444 

21281 

19776 

22238 

25763 


48017 

47193 

74397 

90241 

153388 

91672 

94426 

89148 

92249 


99765 

89313 

75627 


Bombay 

Madras. 

7013 

1295 


1464 

9492 

1536 

10927 

1560 

10912 

1583 

12645 

1548 

12585 

1754 

14375 

1948 

16652 

2117 

17605 

2083 

20831 

1152 

21890 

2340 

17696 

2127 

16462 

1887 

24051 

2495 

33655 

2339 

53362 

2528 

76250 

3004 

126353 

7500 

89788 

3847 

86683 

4279 

75015 

4722 

65250 

5546 

61944 

5716 

42066 

5688 

39826 

5629 

54308 

6540 

79968 

5877 

71205 

5218 

63982 

4461 

64637 

4722 

64552 

5159 

68321 

5761 

75045 

6289 

72125 

83667 

8393 

10928 


4765 

5399 


4069 

4853 


10779 

11875 

12220 

11094 

11555 

12493 

12511 

12609 

12035 

12160 

11483 

8156 

7595 
5807 
57 37 
6900 
7780 
8708 


9081 

11940 

13134 

14978 

16033 

15997 

15446 

15429 

12093 


8597 

9457 

11093 


643 

702 

755 

762 

1159 

1219 

1315 

1352 

1503 

2028 

2429 


3120 

3579 

3234 

4064 

4515 

4119 

3166 

2045 

2718 

2319 


8576 

10566 

11393 

12811 

12895 

37167 

33263 

86801 

46527 

61612 

5S010 

64780 

54158 

56036 

SO 91 9 
90181 
139643 
180598 

301140 

200761 

210523 

195983 

192249 

191083 

175408 

179510 

200093 

215917 

191862 

103397 


177672 

193696 

190711 


TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &c. 

Showing the amount for one or more days a the rat?* of 1 to 10 Rupees per month of 31 Days 



The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways very closely 
KXcontemStfd/afdlhln to tes^thefr 

applicability to Eastern conditions three expen. 

sirstsii js 

the East Indian Railway ; Bombay to Kalyan 
(32 miles), Great Indian Peninsula^ . 

and Madras to Arkonam (39 >U'M. M " u * 
Railway. Indian Railway buildm ? on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousies great 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and fmnmcial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rai , 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines , 
linking the Presidecmea with each .other and 
the inland regions with Di- 

This reasoning commended itself to the m 
rectors of the East India Company, and it, 
was powerfully reinforced when, durmgthe 

Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free lommu 

tuoftHrm were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 

construction, English Companies, the interest 

on whose capital was guaranteed by tha State 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of : 5,000 , 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were uj 
the East Indian; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula; (3) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Barod» 
and Central India; (5) the eastern Bengal ; 
(6) the Indian Branch, later the Qudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway; (7) the -Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North 
Western State Railway ; (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required; in return i 
the companies were required to share the] 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
tiic guaranteed interest had been met; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22 d . to the 
rupee ; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty 
five years and the Government were to exer 
cise close control over expenditure and work 
tog. The early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the I 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed I 
interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high standard of construction 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local conditions; the result was that by i860 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Bs, 166J 


I lakhs Seeking for some more economical 
method of construction, the Government 
secured sanction to the huUdmg ol bnos by 
'direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
I for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
1 verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
j to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
eminent had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula; the Bengal-Nagpur (.1883-87) 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) ; and the Assam 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terras than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

I In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fail of the exchange value of the rupee, Guv- 
eminent again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
I promoted:— the Niigirl, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kail, -a, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater im. 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction to 
'their own territories, and the NizanPs Gov 
I eminent guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4 255 miles were opened, of which all save 
1 4f were on the broad-gauge ; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 8,562, the 
1 metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 


metre 1,865, ana narrow 
la period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Cliaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Hamai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; it is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Ehojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established, 
i This Induced the fourth period— the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the mam 
(line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, of the gross earnings, Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabatl- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the ease of the first 
were the terms strictly' adhered to* The Barsi 
Eight Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
I with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
Icarrying power of this gauge. The rebates 
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terms being found unattractive in view of the; 
competition of 4 per cent. trustee stocks; 
they were revised in 1890 to provide for an 
absolute guarantee of 3 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line's net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3£ per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As 'these terms did not at first attain their j 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 3| per cent, and of rebate from 
3J to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent, in both eases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that' it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should he encouraged. 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board, So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the| 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systems. 


for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 


velbpment of the • country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of Irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India — the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelurn Canal3, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by tiie American financial 
crisis; led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, arid the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,573,000. Although in a 
'country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £ 6,182,000 in 1921-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£ 813,000 in 1922-23. 


paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Governments in Madras, Punjab, Burma and 
Bombay. 

Railway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more important change] 
; was iu progress. The gradual economic de- 


— 

Contribu- 
tion to 
General 
Revenues. 

Railway 

Reserve 

Fund. 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 . 

1928- 29 . 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 . 

1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 

1934- 35 . 

1935- 36 . 

1936- 37 . 

£ 

4,941,387 

4,135,644 

4,486,045 

4,707,239 

3,933,834 

4,588,950 

4,301,775 

4,020,150 

£ 

4,635,985 

2,854,936 

1,108,433 

3,460,000 

1,937,895 

1,581,650 

8,192,625 


9,577,372 
6,990,580 
5,594,478 
8,167,239 
5,871,729 
3, 027,300 
3,890,850 
6,900,000 


The contribution to General Revenues due 
.... the year 1932-38 amounts to Rs. 523 lakhs 
or 13 lakhs less than in 1931-32. The payment 
of . the contribution has been held in abeyance 
until the return of prosperous years. 

Rupees have been converted into £ at 
'average rate of exchange for the year. 



Railway Board Reorganised. 


1933-34 is tlie first, year to show some signs 
ot recovery since the depression. The earnings 
of the State-owned lines increased from Its. 84 
erores in 3932-33 to Rs. 86 crores in 1933-34 
and to Its. 95-48 crores in 1936-37 ; but the net 
result of the year’s working showed a gain 
of Its, 121 lakhs. 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The five per cent, dividend 
guaranteed at 22 d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue; carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line: but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges, 
including the payments on accouut of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2.700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, It possesses Its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capita) 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period wnen the 
revenue did not meet the interest charges. 
According to one estimate It should be £50 mil-j 
lions. But even if that figure be taken, 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 


Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a corresponding 
change in Indian Railway policy. Up to , 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
trunk lines. But with the completion of 
Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 1 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of 
the line and the opposition of the Rao of Catch 
to any through line in his territories, has for 
some time kept this scheme in the background. I 


The possibilities however of this construction 
being undertaken have improved considerably 
recently and a detailed survey is being carried 
out. There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed : the moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
importance, Further survey work was under- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
he surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hulcong valley route. The 
metre-gauge systems of Northern and Southern 
India will also probably one day be con- 
nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project that has been 
investigated more than once but cannot at 
present be financially justified. These works are, 
however, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines up to their traffic require- 
ments and providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprepared. Costly works 
were necessary to double lines, improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

During 1936-37 the principal open line 
improvements were the protection works for the 
Hardinge bridge E. B. Ry., the renewal of 
girders on the Gorai bridge E.B. Ry., improve- 
ments to Hard war Station E. I. Ry., also to 
Howrah Station, the remodelling of certain 
yards and permanent way renewals. 


Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew tbiB dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organisation and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
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and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure and considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen- 
diture of the Company's lines. Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since 
the constitution of the Railway Board. In 1908, 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent aceess to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sat in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of tbe excessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Incheape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. Tills decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
and a revised organization which is described 
later was introduced from 1st April 1924. 

Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the " Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India” printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Report by 
the Railway Board on Indian Railways. These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the Railway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — 

(а) the directly controlling authority of the 
State-worked systems aggregating 18,499 miles 
in on the 3lst March 1929, 

(б) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner In systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies, and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India. 

Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways iu which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to watch the interests of 


the Central Government and IS frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction . The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
for the reorganization of the Railway Depart- 
ment and Mr.C. D. M. Hindloy, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November 1st, 1922. 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in this appointment is that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes the place of the President of tbe 
Railway Board is solely responsible — under the 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed re-organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect from 1st April 1923. While in the 
person of the Chief Engineer the Railway Board 
has always had available the technical advice of 
a senior Civil Engineer in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing questions it lias had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange, 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from 
November 1st, 1922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the 
Railway Board. 

The reorganization carried out in 1924 bad 
for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past. 

This object was effected by the following n ew 
posts which in some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other cases replaced them- 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanlca 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 
and seven Deputy Directors working under 
them. 

The necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate the publicity central carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
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inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Officer in 1927. The 
success which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1929. The work undertaken is 
described later. 

The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Bail way Board’s office and to the appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 

Under the K;uHvay Board's policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was established under a Chief Controller 
of Standardisation to provide the means whereby 
such standardisation would be progressively 
effected in accordance with changing conditions 
and as the result of practical experience. The 
Technical Officer under the Bailway Board was 
transferred to this office as a Deputy Controller. 

The present superior staff under the Rail- 
way Board, therefore, consisted of 5 Directors, 
5 Deputy Directors, a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary in addition to the 
Controller of Railway Accounts and his officers, 
the Central Publicity Officer and his assistant 
and the Chief Controller and the officers in the 
Central Standardisation Office. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rata Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1929. The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Railway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the 
Auditor-General. The Chief Accounts Officers 1 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
represented in India by an Agent. Some of 
the Comuany-managed railways are still on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 


of Locomotive running with Transportation. 
State-managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation. 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1920 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
traffic interchanged between State-managed 
Railways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1927, the East Indian Rail- 
way following on the 1st April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exhaustive expert, 
mont, was conducted to chock the accuracy 
of the. results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay 
Baroda A Centra! India Railway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the chock and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 

During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of tho various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure. An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of tho Southern 
Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to the Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop- 
ments in connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 1 
decentralisation of Traffic Accounts Work, no S 
definite decision has yet been arrived at. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference ; 
w as instituted in 137(1. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 : 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con* = 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from ; 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
m 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17, Out) a mile. 
After muoh deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 3§ inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system ;j 
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for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improved and they because a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa bv way 
of the Nizam’s Hyderabad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot he long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-gauge. Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2'-(i" 
and 2'-0" gauges and since the opening 
of the Barsi Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2'-0" gauge, there has 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre-gauge. 

State versus Company Management.— 

The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point.their mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were, however, unanimous In recommending that 
the present system of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
. on 31st December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1925 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated in 
die Legislative Assembly in February 1923, the 
non-official Indian Meniberswere almost unani- 
mously in favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method in 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for talcing over the 


I management of the East Indian Railway and 
the.Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 
management. There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
to eo-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contri- 
buted 4-J million pounds to General Re- 
venues during 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 1928-29 in addition to paying in 
3£ million and 1$ million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund. The future organisation will, however, 
need careful organisation. Experience in other 
countries has shown that difficulties arise in a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restrictions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State. The solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and elsewhere, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own railways, has been to 
create by a statute an authority charged with 
the management of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objeots 
to be aimed at in such management and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority. This authority 
may take the form of a company as in Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission. On 1st J anuary 1925 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on 1st 
July 1925 the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
followed suit. The Naini-Jubbulpore Section 
of the East Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on 1st 
October 1925, 

On January 1st, 1929, the contract with the 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State. The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three millions 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company. The financial 
effort.of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government. 

The purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was effected on 
the 1st January 1930. It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approximately Rs. 703 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Rs. 47 lakhs a year. 

At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and its manage- 
ment taken over by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s^ Government and is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway. 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances^ — The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
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w^ Tinder consideration for some time and 

Ta 3 -v result of the recommendations of the 

IS3S££Ss 

the present. 

The miestion was examined afreBh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Betrend^ 

India d^craKl*t^o^ 0 l^®d , as to yield^an 

SSot/mJ KL teKtt a snftaMe Um 

, p n the AssemWy on the 3rd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Governor-General in Council, 
“in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by tho 
incorporation therein of the railwaystimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a emm 
iraous railway pofley based on nf l vears 

making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail 

W< (1)* The railway finances shall be ^I^ated 
from the general finances of the oountryandtlie 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be tnc 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall lie a sum equal 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 

phame of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed ^ by Companies and Indian States and 
Canital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at^tlie end of the penultimate financial year 
vlus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after navment of this fixed return, subject to the 
coiKliffthat if auy year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency lias been made 
food From the contribution bo fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to he utilised m— • 

(a) forming reserves for, 

(i) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 

securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 

( ii ) depreciation, 

(Hi) writing down and writing off capital, 

(b) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subj'ect to such conditions as may be 
described by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject bo the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 


(5) In accordance with present practice 
the Lures of gross receipts and expenditure of 

railways wlnbefncluded in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be Placed before the Legislative Assem- 
blv in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
I So a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
arants° for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, U., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

ffii The Railway Department will place tho 
■ estimate of railway expenditure before the Con- 
1 tS Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for tho discussion of tho demand for 
grants for railways.” 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in Septembei and was 
introduced with certain modifications. The final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
I September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differed from the original resolution 
'in that the yearly contribution bad been 
placed at 1 per cent, instead of B/Gth 
I per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed o erores, only 
frd of the excess over 3 erores were to bo trans- 
i ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
I i-rd was to accrue to General Revenues. Afc 
1 the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
I the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue.. 
1 expenditure being shown under a depreciat ion 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council or Ssute. 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried tor 
at least 3 years. They would, however only 
hold good as long aB the 13. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State- management ami 
| if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty .to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 

Tho Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services ami the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianlsed and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through tho organisation of tho Indian 
Stores Department. 

The period has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsidered and revised but due to the 
economic depression the matter has been hem 
in abeyance. 

Re-organisation problems. — Tim growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
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traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of j 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation worlt oi the railway, including th8 
provision of power. This system which is 
commonly known as the divisional system, wa3 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Kailway during 1922-23. 

The Pope Committee. 

During 1932-33 a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Pope, General Executive 
Assistant to the President of the L. M. S. Hall- 
way, was formed to investigate and inaugurate 
a detailed analysis of every important activity of 
railway operation. In addition to the specific 
recommendation that *' job analysis " should be 
initiated on all railways, the following recom- 
mendations were made 

(i) The better use of Locomotives. 

(ii) The better use of Kailway land. 

(Hi) Additional research and experiments. 

(iv) Improved Workshop practice. 

(v) More careful listing of surplus track, 

equipment and accommodation. 

(vi) Possibility of reducing hot axles. 

As a result of Mr. Pope’s report regarding the 
possibility of further economies on railways and 
in particular with reference to the report on 
“ job analysis.” Small committees were 
formed on the leading railways to conduct 
detailed investigations, lleports show that the 
work is being continued vigorously and with 
an encouraging degree of success. 

Mr. Pope returned to India in 1933-34 and 
prepared a second report based uptin the progress 
of the work and on further possibilities of 
economy. 

The most important recommendations of Mr. 
Pope’s second report were : — 

1. Intensive use of locomotives. 

2. Intensive use of coaching stock. 

3. Intensive use of machinery and plant. 

4. Uneconomical wagons. 

5. Combining resources between railways. 

6. Handling and transport of small traffic 

and of traffic to be transhipped at break 
of gauge stations, 

7. Tieketless travel. 

8. Methods of increasing earnings. 

Job analysis was continued on most of the 
railways during the year which resulted in sub- 
stantial economics. Apart from this, Railways 
continued to explore the possibilities of 
increasing earnings and reducing working 
expenses. 

Indian Railway Enquiry Committee. 

As a result of the recommendation of the 
Public Accounts Committee the Indian Railway 
Enquiry Committee was appointed in October 
1930. This Committee was under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir 'Ralph L. Wcflgewood, C.B., 

■'Chief' General Manager of the London North 
Eastern Railway. Its terms of reference were : 

To examine the position of Indian State- 

owned railways and to suggest such, mea- 
sures as may, otherwise than at the expense 

of the general budget, 


(i) to secure an improvement in net earnings, 
due regard being paid to the question 
of establishing such effective co-ordination 
between road and rail transport as will 
safeguard public investment in railways, 
while providing adequate services by both 
means of transport ; and 

(ii) at a reasonably early date, place railway 
finances on a sound and remunerative 
basis. 

Rates Advisory Committee. 

The Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
:ontinued its functions as in the preceding 
years. During the period under review orders 
were passed by Government on four cases and 
three cases awaited a decision. 

Railway Research.-— Valuable work is being 
done for India’s railways by a relatively new 
jsection called the Central Standards Office of the 
'Railway Board. This office was established in 
1930 on a tempiorary basis with the object of 
standardising material used by the railways. 
The highest degree of efficiency is aimed at, as 
well as uniformity, by the adoption of the most 
suitable designs. The work done has proved so 
useful that the office lias been put on a per- 
manent basis. All kinds of railway activities 
have been put “ under the microscope ” by the 
engineers, and many improved and standardised 
designs for all purposes produced. 

Eor example, a standard metal bridge lias been 
designed for spans varying from 10 to 100 feet, 
which is cheaper to produce and more efficient in 
use. This, it is expected, will result over a 
number of years in considerable savings. 

Other improvements affect the permanent 
way. Experiments are proceedings with stan- 
dardised and improved equipment for signalling, 
station buildings, and many other railway 
requirements. 

Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G. I. P. Railway. 

The inauguration of the'electrifled main line 
section of the G. I. P. Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the 5th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in India. This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station. 

Publicity. — In reviewing the activities of 
the Central Publicity Bureau and the Indian 
Railways Bureaux in London and New York 
for the year 1936-37, it is gratifying to note 
that, in spite of the unsettled conditions con- 
sequent upon the political situation in Europe, 
combined with restrictions on the export of 
currency from certain Continental countries, 
particularly Germany, the interest in India as 
a tourist country did not diminish, and that, 
as a whole, tourist traffic was well maintained. 

While there was a falling off in the number 
of enquiries received by the New York Bureau 
during the year under review, it- is pleasing to 
note that the London Bureau recorded an 
appreciable increase in the number of enquiries 
received and itineraries furnished. 

Three World Cruise ships visited India 
during the year and the total amount earned 
by railways from this source was Rs. 2,32,020 
as compared with Rs.l, 63,285 last year. 


Tonnage and Earnings. 


" The tonnage o! and earnings from the main commodities < 

last two years are shown in the table below . 


i Class I Railways during the 


No. of tons Rs. No. of tons 1 
originating (in crores). origmatai!, (m 
(in millions). ( in null win). 


In fir cttnes. 

Cotton raw and manufa 
tured 


am and pulse and other 


Fuel for public and foreign 
railways ^ . 


Iron and Steel, wrought 


Marble and stone 

Materials and stores 
revenue account 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Total 
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Open Mileage. — The total route mileage 
on March 31st, 1937, was made up cf- 

Broad-gauge 21,106-89 miles. 

Metre-gauge 17,772-64 „ 

Narrow-gauge .. .. 4,158*48 „ 

Under the classification adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows:— 

Class 1 38,184*79 miles. 

Class II 3,781*79 „ 

Class III 1,161-43 „ 


Class I 
Railways. 

Number of seats In 
passenger carriages. 

1st. 

J 2nd, j 

Inter, j 

3rd. 

5'-6* 

3'-3f* . . j 

23,123 

11,492 

43,070 

13,947 

61,047 

13,729 

638,584 

352,563 

Financial Results of Working.— The gross 
traffic receipts of the state owned railways 
amounted to Rs. 95-48 crores in 1936-37 or 
an increase of Rs. 4- 83 crores over the previous 
year. 


(Based on actuals of 1936-37.) 


1. 1 per cent, on capital of Its. 0,82,99,79 at charge — commercial lines. . 

(1) Iteceipts (1936-37) — 

Gross traffic receipts — commercial lines v. 95,94,06 

Subsidized companies — share of surplus profits .. . , . . 16,07 

Interest on depreciation and reserve fund balances and dividends 
on investments in branch lines and miscellaneous receipts . . 77,00 


n thousands) 
Us. 

6,83,00 


Total Iteceipts 

(ii) Charges (1936-37)— 

Working expenses — commercial lines 

Payment to worked lines 

Indian States and railway companies’ share of surplus profits 
Land and subsidy . . 


Interest — 

On capital at charge — commercial lines 

On capital contributed by Indian States and companies 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure 

Contribution at 1 per cent, on capital at charge— commercial lines 

Total Charges . . 

(iii) Deficit 

(iv) Contribution of 1 /5th of surplus 

3. Total contribution from railway revenues 1 plus 2 (iv) 

Deduct — Loss on strategic lines — 

(i) Interest on capital .. .. .. 

(ii) Loss in working 

(iii) Interest on the amount of loss in working met from 

Depreciation Reverse Fund of commercial lines 

4, Net payment due from railway to general revenues in 1938-39 


61,39,56 

3,01,74 

42,43 

9,08 


26,86,09 

1,19,52 

56.40 

6,83,00 


3,50,09 

6,83,00 


54,03 

52,40 


After meeting all interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
4 • () 4 crores on the capital at charge of tbo State 
minus the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 
minus the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns:— 

Percent. 


1913-14 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 


1927-28 


Per cent 
5.30 


1929- 30 V 

1930- 31 . • ..... ■ • Nil 

1931- 32 .. .. .. •• Nil 

1932- 33 .. .. •• •• Nil 

1933- 34 .. .. •• •• Nil 

1934- 35 .. .. •• : ... ... / Nil 

An examination of the latest available figures 

of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
oiit results not unfavourable to Indian Rail- 
ways, : 
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United States of America 
France 

English Railways 

South African Railways 
Argentine Railways 

Canadian Railway’s 


Operating Rat, 
74 percent, 


oiSrof ° f ra£g Vay on d <Sfe during 
19 f4 Slatons fora total of 0,629,014 tons. 

■SSsKSAWns. 

2>484 ’ 8 Vr 1933-34 the «gures_are ^ 

2,470,020 tons for a owned 


Yeai. 

.. 1930 

. . 1925 
. . 192 S 

. . 1928-29 

•• 192 Z 

. 1929 

r 1913-14 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 
v_ 1936-3 7 

collieries during 1935-30 

1936-37, 2,840,271 tons. 

, o,„ff_Thc total number of 

SV“2 7« £,19SM6. Th. 


51-79 

62*69 

62*04 

61*39 

02*77 

05*02 

71*0S 

71-61 

71 

69-9 


is 2,725,400 tons and 


Europeans 


31st March 1935, 
31st March 1936] 
31st March 1937 


3,521 

3,219 

3.121 





Statutory Indians. 



Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

, I Indian 

Sikhs. clir istians. 

Other 

Classes. 

499,968 1 

504,977 

504,983 

[ 152,276 ' 
155,439 
154.535 

13,438 

13,423 

13,416 

8.739 1 16,754 

8.740 10,824 

8,734 ] 17,253 

1 10,391 

9,742 
8.838 


31St JXiareu | - | 1 _ — the 

Indianisation^Superiorservices, JJSiimeii |( dJrectHrScriirtmfiiS 

practicable up Services of the Rail- Europeans and 85.7 pci cent. 

«“«« l , , «,«.».» »<«1 

' !,:i, “ 7 rv:'V "'L - ' 


A. — Passengers. 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent-way, etc. ■ • 

In accidents caused by movements. of 
trains and railway vehicles exclusive 
of train accidents ■ •* 

r n accidents on railway premises in 
which the movement of trains, vehicles, 
etc., was not concerned •• •• 

Total . • 
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Cause. 

Killed. j 

Injured. 

1C 35-36. 

1036-37. 

1935-30. 

1036-37, 

11. — Railway servants. 

in accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent-way, etc. 

10 

7 

135 

191 

In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles exclusive 
of train accidents 

104 

17S 

2,300 

2,505 

la accidents on railway premises in 
which the movement of trains, vehicles, 
etc., was not concerned 

22 

10 

0,018 

7,038 

Total . . 

202 

201 

9,059 

9,734 

C. — Other than jntsseuuers anil railway 
servants. 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent-way, etc 

08 

50 

| 139 

81 

In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles exclusive 
of train accidents 

2,599 

2.709 

767 

802 

in accidents on railway premises in 
which the movement of trains, vehicles, 
etc., was not concerned 

25 

32 

8-1 

105 

Total . . 

2,722 

2,857 

990 

988 

Grand Total . . 

3,109 

3,237 

10,950 

11,554 


Local Advisory Committees-ln the Annual 
Reports by the Railway Board on the working 
of Indian Railways, references are made each i 
year to the work that is being done by Local ; 
Advisory Committees oh railways in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways adminis- 
trations matters affecting the general public 
in their capacity as users of the railway. These 
committees have been established and are 
functioning on all Class I Railways, except His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railways 
and the Jodhpur Railway. During the year 
eighty meetings of the various Committees 

Damage by Earthquakes, Fire, Floods 
and Cyclones. — The year under review was 
a fortunate one in that beyond the usual floods* 
cyclones and other natural accidents the resulting 
damage of which was relatively small there 
were no major cataclysm to contend with. 

Amenities for Passengers— Railways have 
been steadily and systematically pursuing their ' 


policy of effecting improvements making for 
the greater comfort and convenience of passen- 
gers to the fullest extent to which funds are 
available. The following indicate broadly the 
policy followed : — 

(«.) Train services. — 1,068,000 more passen- 
ger train miles were run and greater recourse 
was had to the provision of light trains giving 
more frequent and rapid service on certain 
sections ; 

(b) Conveniences. — 1? rogr a m in e s were 
drawn up and worked to for the provision 
of additional waiting rooms and halls, covered 
and raised platforms, separate refreshment 
rooms for Hindus and Mahomedans and 
vendors’ stalls ; 

Arrangements for the supply of drinking 
water were improved, and special action taken 
to ensure the washing, cleaning and disinfection 
of carriages, and particularly latrines in third 
class carriages. 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is con- 
structed on tlie metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 
Mileage open .. .. 1,306' 41 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 23,86,03,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 16,94,000 

Earnings per cent O' 71% 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre -gauge system by a! 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free laud and was opened to traffic 
in 1886. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this lino 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawupore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Katihar and 
the Bast Indian Railway at Beuares and 
Mokameh Ghat, 

Mileage open .. .. 21,07'00 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

Tlie Bengai-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garii in the Centra! Provinces hi 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad- 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the Bast Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it aud in the same year 
sanction was given tor an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 
Mileage open . . 3,392'25 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 77,83,53,000 

Net earnings .. Its. 1,71,04.000 

Earnings per cant, . . 2 '20% 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Centra] India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ;and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana-] 
Mahva metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
ths working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 


fixed at £11,685,58], 
3,5X1' 51 
Rs. 73,77,60,000 
Rs. 5,06,15,000 


the purchase price v 
Mileage open 
Capital at charge . 
Nut namings 
Earnings per cent. . 


Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its being connected 
with tho Railway system of India in the near 


future. In reply to a question in ths Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said “ During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route via the Hu kong Valley bet- 
ween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandaiay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of tlie war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Government will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been aranted, but it is probable 
that tho line selected will be built at tlie cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will connect. It was 
commenced as a State Railway aud transferred 
in 1890 to a Company under a guarantee. 
From .lauuary 1st, 1929, its working has been 
taken over by the State. 

Mileage open . . . . 2,059'89 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 34,09,13,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,05,52,000 

Earnings per cent, .. ... 3' 04% 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed ou tho broad-gauge. Tho 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 

Mileage open . . . . 2,009*55 

Capital at charge .„ Rs, 51,48,09,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,15,49,000 

Earnings per cent 2' 24% 

East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee, 
The first section from Howrah to Pandtia was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of tlie Mutiny 
ran as far a3 Ilaniganj. It gives the only 
direct access to the port, of Calcutta from North- 
ern India aud is consequently fed by all tho 
large railway systems connected witii it. In 
1880 the Government purchased tho line, 
paying the share-holder by annuities, bin 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1925, when the state took over the 
management. From July 1st, 1925, the Oudh & 
Rohilklnmd railway was amalgamated with it. 
Mileage open .. .. 4,390’!)!! 

Capital at charge ... Rs. 1,47, 70,09,000 

Net earnings . ... Ra. 7,62,06,000 

Earnings per cent. . . .. 5.16% 

( Mileages are route mileages.) 
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Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raichur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the' Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15| miles on the -Chore 
Ghat and 9£ miles on the Thai Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 


The contract was terminated on June 80th, 
1925, when the State took over the management. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge 
Not earnings 
Earnings per cent. 


.. 3,727-16 

Rs. 1,14,57,77,000 
Rs, 4,64,54,000 

4-05 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Callout. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre-gavige built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and re-leased to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge .. 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. . . 


53,30,57,000 

2,41,93,000 

4*54% 


The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railwavs under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. . . 6,946-00 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 1,13,01,69,000 

Net earnings Its. *5,09,58,000 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 

* (Commercial Section.) 


Oudh and Rohilkhand - 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Snharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
18S7 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre-gauge systems to the North and those 
to. the South of the Ganges; a third rail was 
laid between Bliuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company's contract expired in 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 

The working of this railway was amalgamated 
with that of the East Indian Railway from 1st 
July 1925. 


The South Indian. 


The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tutlcorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the 1st of January 1908. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,531-95 

Capital at chaTgc .. Rs. 43,73,25,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,64,40,000 


Earnings per cent. . . . , 3 ' (10% 


The Indian States. 


The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State ; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscription, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotto, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 


At the end of the financial year 1929-30 a 
total of 1257.57 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows : — 

Milos. 

5'-6" gauge .. .. ■ . 730.77 

3'-3f" gauge .. .. . . 457.51 

2'- 6" gauge .. .. .. 69.29 

During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of newlines totalling 227 .77 miles. 

Miles, 

j r>'-6* gauge . . • . 93.OO 

3'-3r gauge .. ...... •• 115.17 

I 2'-C" gauge . . ,, > , 19,00 , 


India and Ceylon . 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey- 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various schemes having been sug- 
gested. 

The South Indian Bailway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanushkodi , the southernmost poln t 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant from each other 
about 2l miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known as " Adam's Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been established 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
rnarmar Point on the- Ceylon side, a length of 
20*05 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12*80 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first he driven into the sand. 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be siippedinto position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom, lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the mils 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by mears of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by tne currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emdcn in the Bay of Bengal 
m 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma, Govern - 
accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. C.E., to be the engincer- 
id - charge of the surveys to determine the host 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 2C0 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the soaooast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
Insignificant but it lias peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher. _It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to he supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to bo 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,050, 3, GOO and. 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route. One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it, is only verv 
thinly populated. Only one range of hill’s 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet long at. a 
height of 2,500 feet. There are. [ess than lift v 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,500ft’, 
aggregate, of rise and fall . The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
is not a practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 


Main results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system 




Average rate enarged per passenger 


Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year. 
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Coal 

Petroleum (o) 

Lead and lead-ore (ft) 

Manganese -ore (c) 
Building materials 
Tin-ore •• 

Salt , . 

Mica(e) •• 

Silver 



(i>) Excludes antimonial lead, 
(e) Export values. 


Mines and Minerals . 


COAL. 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwana 
coal-fields. Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 


Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Pro- 
vinces but there are a number of smaller 
mines which have been worked at one time or 
another. 


Provincial production of Coal during the yean 1935 and 1936. 


Province. 

1935. 

1936. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Assam . . 

Baluchistan . . . . 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central India 

Central Provinces 

Eastern States Agency 
Hyderabad 

Punjab 

Bajputana 

Total .. 

Tons. 

220,737 

9,558 

6,682,752 

12,438,058 

329.309 

1,526,690 

901,209 

729,414 

144,423 

34,425 

Tons. 

203,239 

8,099 

6,667,841 

12,047,975 

329,488 

1,507,982 

806,432 

852,739 

150,849 

30,177 

Tons. 

119 

123,325 

12,426 

Tons. 

17,498 

1,459 

14,911 

390,083 

18, 70S 
94,837 

* 4,248 • 

23,016,695 

22,610,821 

135,870 

541,744 


Value of Coal produced in India during the years 1935 and 1930. 


— 

1935. 

1936. 

Value (£l=Rs. 13.3). 

Value 

Value (£l = Rs. 13.3). 

Value 

per 

ton. 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central India 

Central Provinces 
Eastern States Agency. 
Hyderabad (a) 

Punjab 

Bajputana 

Total .. 

Average . . 

Bs. 

20,77,926 

71,651 

1,72,76,463 

3,29,60,619 

11.52.135 

54.51.135 
30,77,126 
23,71,781 

6,30,794 

1,51,210 

£ 

156;235 

5,387 

1,298,982 

2,478,242 

86,627 

409,860 

231,363 

178,829 

47,428 

11,369 

Bs. a. p. 

9 6 7 

7 7 11 

2 9 4 

2 10 5 

3 7 11 

3 9 1 

3 6 7 

3 4 0 

4 5 11 

4 6 3 

Bs. 

17,02,950 

45.571 

1,70,40,371 

3,16,03,975 

11,36,189 

50,23,918 

24,86,987 

27,16,474 

6,03,504 

1,38,465 

£ 

128,041 

3.420 

1,281,231 

2,376,239 

85.428 

377,738 

186.992 

204,246 

45,376 

10,411 

Rs. a. p. 

8 (5 1 

5 1.0 0 

2 8 11 

2 0 11 

3 7 2, 

3 5 0 

3 14 

3 3 0 

3 13 7 

4 6 r> 

6,52,20,840 

4,903,822 


6,24,98,404 

4,699,128 




2 13 4 



2 12 3 


(«) Estimated. 


In 1931, 1932 and 1933 there was a continuous 
decrease in production of coal from the peak 
figure of 23,803,048 tons in 1930. In 1934 
the direction of change was reversed and pro- 
duction increased by 2,288,284 tons (or 11.4 
per cent.) from 19,789,103 tons in 1933 to 
22,057,447 tons in 1934. In 1935 the increase 
continued but at a less rate, by 959,248 tons' 
(or 4.3 per cent.), to 23,016,695 tons. In 
1930, however, there was again a decrease 
liy 405,874 tons (1.8 per cent.) to 22,610,821 
tons. This decrease was shared by all provinces 
except Hyderabad, which allowed a substantial 
increase, and Central, India and the Punjab, 
which sliowcd slight increases. In Bihar and 
Orissa, the Ilokaro, Rampur, Rajmahal Hills 
and .Taint! fields showed increases, the rest 
decreases. In Central India and Eastern I 
States Agency, Soliagpur and Raigarli shovved 
Increases and U maria, Korea and Talelier 


decreases ; in the Central Provinces, Bench 
Valley showed an increase and Ballarpur a 
decrease. A hew field was started at Shahpur, 
Betul district. In Hyderabad State, all fields 
showed increases. In the Tertiary coalfields of 
Assam, Baluchistan, the Punjab and Bajputana, 
increases were shown by the Punjab fields 
except Jhelum, and by the Khasi and 
Jaintia hills in Assam, the others showing 


As usual the output of the Tertiary fields was 
but a trivial proportion of the whole, the pro- 
portions being 98.24 per cent, from the Gond- 
wana coalfields and 1 .76 per cent, from the 
Tertiary coalfields. 

The variations in the statistical position 
of the : coal industry since 1927 can be ganged 
to some extent by examining the stock position 
at the end of each year. Stocks increased 
continuously from 1929 to 1932. In the previous 
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— — — i *],nf timing 1933 thfi 

review it substantial change hut 

position "ctiou of stocks might he 

sSSKS. tf J U. J» «»■■* X 

during it' 34 s ; , , hv 105,529 tons in 
10.000 tons, _ in< ie „‘j^g ijy' 207,524 tons in 


the exiioi4, statistics foic iom .. 20 ,000 

a further decrease « as the 


1935 and 
1936. 


further decrease am nt h 
tons. Ceylon retainea iHi i some 

leading unportei of Ind an c > Tll( . straits 

|fflen£te flgur® 

a? 1 ,iy 

I 412 tons. 


IRON 


SS5..W 

ing, however, was^at. one time * district 

(langes and (^11™ primitive iron smelter finds 

“Sttti® 

S «r“SrSrwSwS“™ 

SfLSsSSS 

SpggftS 

»rn 5 HsB 

hill masses known as Notu Buruana nuu» j 

asa»Sr¥”; 

S“f “uS'oo At Vnita Burn, 

most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now toeen 
nnened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile I !°"£> 

SSK“5K®Sn 

Ltorrfc^«ss 


Ztoe interior the 

exactly reproduced in the iron ore acp and 

s»Hass 

SSSstegi 

fnd „,»»>• 

tic rocks on the other. 

:S=sa»sE“ 

substantial increases hiU.c output of plfi""»“ 
and steel. 






though the actual »^i to the 

the U-H* States 

(£1*72) in 1935 to Its. 22*5 (t 1 <«) »i l * , ' ,t ’* 
The Si(-el Industry (Production) Act 1924 
/*i“ M VTV of 1924).— authorised, to 
etmuaidc"' employing Indians, bounties upon 
S and fishplates wholly rnanuiactured u 
i British India from materials wholly or niainly 

produced tom Indian iron-ore am com gng 
with specifications approved by «; « 

and the pay.nent of bounties txinsequmilly 

If iK^vel-'poJto^d ’id!’ a ^lliin 'plant by 

1934 provision lias been nude for an mcrea«e f 
tariffs by about half over 1 he i 927 rat «* or about 
Its io per ton ad valorem inmost, eases, oi about 
Its* 40 'per toil in the case of articles nut nt Briti. h 
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MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Vizagapatam district, and from an output of 
1)74 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
hi the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam. mines. The most 
important deposits occur In the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro- manganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 17)0,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 

The catastrophic fall in the production of 
manganese ore in India from the peak figures of 
1927, namely 1,120,853 tons valued at £2, '703,068 
f.o.b. Indian ports to 212,004 tons with a value of 
£140,022 in 1932 has boon recorded previously. 
In 1933 the output, rose slightly to 218,307 
tons hut the value fell to £123,171. These are I 
the smallest quantities and values reported since 
1001, when the output was 120,891 tons valued 
at £122,831. I 11 1905 the output was 247,427 
tons valued at £223,432, since when the smallest 
production was 450,410 tons in 1015 valued at 
£929,546 ;* whilst the smallest value was in 1909 
when a production of 044,660 tons was valued 
at £603,908. In 1934 there was, however, a 
partial recovery to 400,300 tons valued at 
£388,240, further increased in 1935 to 641,483 
tons valued at £768,030 and in 1930 to 813,442 
tons valued at £1,124,422. The full magnitude of 
t his ea tastroplie to the Indian manga nese Industry 
is pcrlm ps best realised from the fact that whilst 
the quantity of the production in 1033 was a 
little over one-fifth of that of the peak year of 
1927, the value was less than onu-twenty-second 
part of Hie value of the 1927 production. In 
fact in none of the major Indian mineral indus- 
tries have the effects of the slump been so 


■iously felt as in t-lm manganese industry ; it is 
gratifying, therefore, that some measure of re- 
covery can now he recorded, though the value of 
the output is still less than half the peak figure 
of 1927. 

The substantial recovery I 11 1936 is due mainly 
increases iu the Balagliat. Nagpur and 
Bhandara districts of the Central Provinces, 
and to the resumption of work in Punch Mahals. 
The output from Satidur State fell by a third. 
The most pleasing feature of this improvement 
is the recovery of the Central Provinces pro- 
duction from the trivial figure to which it had 
fallen in 1933 (28,789 tons) to SOS, 806 tons in 
1936. During 1932 and 1933 the majority of 
mines in the Central Provinces had been closed, 
including several mines that had never been 
closed since the commencement of work in 
1900 and 1901 ; there had. been a total cessation 
of production in the Nagpur district and almost 
total cessation in. Bhandara. The amount of 
ground still to be recovered can he judged 
from the fact that the production of the Central 
Provinces averaged 600,559 tons annually 
during the quinquennium 1024 to 1928. 

The partial recovery of the Indian manganese 
industry during 1934 and 1935 was reflected 
in an increase of exports, including the quantities 
exported from Monnugao in Portuguese India, 
from the nadir of 375,904 tons iu 1933 to 804,698 
tons In 1935. In 1936 this fell to 742,547 tons. 
The opening of the new' port at Vizagapatam 
has been the brightest feature Iu the Indian 
manganese industry during the last four years, 
on account of the reduced lead from the Central 
Provinces to the sea. The distribution of 
manganese-ore exported from British Indian 
ports (excluding Monnugao.) during 1935 and 
1936, from which it will be Seen that the United 
Kingdom with an increase of some 30,000 tons 
retained her position as tire chief, importer of 
Indian manganese-ore. The second place as 
importer was taken by the. United States with 
an increase of some 81,000 tons, with Japan 
falling to third with a decrease of some 08,000 
tons ; Belgium showed a decrease of 10,500 
tons, Italy of 15,000 tons, and France of 39,000 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India is derived from the Kolar gold Held 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
1905 when 016,758 ounces were raised. In 
1900 the quantity won was 685,208 ounces 
and this iigure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The iigurcs for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable, 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903, The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 1 


output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 

there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910 ; 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
RS). 1,51,800. Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 18934411 
1900, the highest yield (2,854ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were , 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, > 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
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fell in subsequent years until it 
it was no more than 24 oz. The — 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces Is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, hut there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. 

In 1931 the gradual secular decline in the total 
Indian gold production was temporarily arrested 
with an output of 330,488.8 ozs. valued at 
Rs, 2,08,01,943 (£1,540,885), followed by a 
trivial fall again in 1932, when the output was 
329,081 . 7 ozs. valued at Its. 2,53,51,438 
(£1,906,123). In 1933 there was an increase to 


336,108.3 ozs. valued at Its. 2,76,40,071 
(£2,078,201), In 1934 the output fell to 
322,142.9 ozs., but the value increased to 
Its. 2,92,71,130 (£2,200,836), being the highest 
in terms of sterling since 1920. It is interesting 
to- note that the output of 1021, which was 
valued at £2,050,575 a figure very dose to that 
of the 1933 production, was 432,722.6 ozs. In 

1935 the output rose again to 327,652.5 ozs. 
valued at Rs. 3,04,01,775 (£2,285,848), and in 

1936 to 333,385. 6 ozs. valued at Its. 306,02,413 
(£2,300,033). 

The average number of persons employed on 
the Kolar Gold Field during 1936 was 22,973, of 
whom 14,638 worked underground. 


There was a fall, during 1936, in the total output of salt due to decreases from all the 
principal producing provinces except Aden; the 1934 production was the highest on record. 
Imports of salt into India decreased by over 6,000 tons, all the countries of origin showing 
decreases excepting Egypt, taking the place of Italian East Africa. 


* Source : Records of the Geological Survey of India (Vol. 72, Part 3, 1937.) 
Quantity and value of Salt produced in India during the years 1935 and 1936. 



1935. 

1936. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

Rs, 13 .3). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 — 

Rs, 13 .3). 


Tons. 

Us. 

£ ■ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Aden . . • . 

Bengal 

Bombay and Sind 
Burma 

Gwalior («) . . 

Madras . . . . j 

Northern India 

330,667 

17 

633,700 

40,086 

95 

460,257 1 
1 474,351 j 

19,81,299 
1,079 
31,02,656 
5,31,009 
4,725 1 
22,89,790 
37,78,570 

148,970 

81 

233,282 

39,925 

365 

172,165 

284,104 

355,394 

83 

530,716 
32,272 
115 
349,190 
468,118 1 

20,71,011 
5,107 
24,78,309 
4,95,514 
5,726 I 
15,83,293 
32,97,030 

165,715 

384 

186,344 

37,257 

430 

.119,044 

247,897 

Total . . 

1,048,173 

1,16,89,137 

878,882 

1,735,888 | 

99,30,050 

747,071 


(a) Figures relate to the official' years, 1935-36 and 1036-37. 
Imports of Salt into India during the years 1935 and 1936. 



1935. 


1936. 



Quantity. 

Value (£1 

= Rs. 13 .3). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 

-Rs. 13 ,3). 

From — 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons, 

Rs. 

£ * 

Germany . . 

Aden and Depen- 
dencies . . . , j 

Egypt 

Other countries .. 

86,337 

298.749 

I 7,549 

! 1,321 

14,70,251 

40,72,470 

■1,21.941 

99,348 

110,545 

306,201 

9,168 

1 7,470 

80,048 

292,704 

12,375 

2,458 

13,77,819 
38,70,527 j 
I,’o9,368 j 

103,595 

1 291.017 

[ . 15,(168 

: Total .. 

393,956 

57,64,010 

433,384 

387 *o85 

55,66,094 j 

I-..'.. 418,503 
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There are about 475 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay. They curry on business on the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed t 0 facilitate tiie negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
promoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to stop business in 
times of emergencies. The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalai Street, Port, Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs. 5 which was gradually raised to Its. 7,000. 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased. 
In 1021 a number of cards were sold at 
Its. 40,000 each and the proceeds were employed 
to purchase an adjoining building for the exten- 
sion cf the business. The present value of the 
card is about Its. 25,000. 

In November 1017 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apolio Street known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions it was revived in 1922. It 
lias ceased to function again. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market met 
in the open air in business quarters and was 
under no control except that of market custom. 
In 1008 the Calcutta Stack Exchange Associ- 
ation was formed, a Representative Committee 
came into existence, and the existing customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business. Public confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan- 
cing conditions. The Great War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 
for an astoundingly large volume of business 
in the market which culminated in a boom. 

In Jnne, 1023, the Association was incorpora- 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies' Acts 1013-1920 with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 3 lakhs divided into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are 
made up annually up to 30th September. At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
subscribed is 223, each firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, only one share. 

The total number of members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
008. The Committee has restricted the further 
sale of new shares until it deems it necessary to 
revise its decision, exception being made in the 
case of a partner dissociating from an existing 
linn. Anyone to become a member is required to 
purchase a share from a member and seek 
election and on being elected the admission 
fee charged by the Association is Rs. 5,000. 
The conduct of members and of business is con- 
trolled by bye-laws, customs and usages being 
fully honoured: The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the 
second day after . the contract is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers. It has not got jobbers like the ] 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 


combine the function of dealers. The principal 
business transacted is connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, miscellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour, etc.) Railway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 

A general meeting of tlic shareholders annually 
elects a Committee which elects several Sub- 
committees and Hony. Office Bearers — the 
President and two Joint Hony. Treasurers. 
The Committee is empowered to do all work 
on behalf of the Association, which in its 
turn delegates powers to the Sub-Committees 
and the Hon. Office Bearers. The Committee 
also adjudicates in disputes between members 
thus enabling the members to avoid Law 
Courts in most oases. 


Committee for 1935. — J. R. Coulthard, Presi- 
dent ; J. S. Haywood, G. C. Montgomery, O. A. 
Colien, Sarbotosli Sen, Jitendra Mohan Dutt, 
it.se.; Goralall Seal, Shambhu Nath Dutt, 
Gobind Lall Bangui 1 , Mahaliram Sonthalin, 
Basant Lall Chaturvedi, Jagannath Jhunjhun- 
wala, Bisliambhar Nath Chaturvedi, b.a., mu. ; 
Mokandlall. 


Joint Honorary Treasurers : — Goralall Seal, 
Mahaliram Sonthalia. 

Secretary : — From April 1935, D. Cluvkravirty, 


The Stock Exchange lias its own building at 
7, Lyons Range. This building — one of the finest 
specimen of its kind — was opened on 6th July 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Governor of 
Bengal. The ground floor is utilised for the 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 5 p.m. The Mezzanine iioor contains 
the offices of the Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retiring places for the 
benefit of the members. The upper throe floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices. 


The Madras Stock Exchange Association, 
Limited. — The only Registered Institution in 
Southern India of brokers dealing in Shares, 
Stocks and .Government Securities. Promoted 
and Registered on 12tli August 1937. It lias 
two kinds of members— »iz. Founders ami 
Ordinary. The Founder members have to pay 
admission fee of Rs.500 whilst Ordinary members 
pay Rs.1,000. Deposit from each member is 
Its. a, 000 or such higher amount as ■the Executive. 
Committee may decide. Each member further 
has to pay monthly subscription of Rs. 25. 
Working hours of the Exchange are between 12 
and 1-30 noon. Dealings in about 18 shares of 
Companies are allowed on Forward monthly 
basis. Other shares are quoted on cash basis 
Government Securities are quoted on cash basis 
i.e. delivery within seven days. 

President,— Mr. C. M. Kothavi ; Vice-Presi- 
dent.- -Ur. W. L. Rnopp. Registered Office, 

Madras. Telephone No. 4075. 
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Modern commerce in India was built up by gross resolved upon the establishment ot an 
merchants from tho west and was for a long Associated Indian Chamber of l ouimcrce, and 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers of elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- take the necessary steps to get the Association 
tions were formed by them for its protection registered and to enrol members and carry on 
and assistance, But Indians have in recent work. The Congress also approved ot the draft 
years, taken ft large and growing part in tins constitution. 

commercial life. The extent of their partici- The organization languished for lack of 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, support for some years until a number of mur- 
according to the natural proclivities and genius chants specially interested in Currency and 
of different, races. Bombay, for instance, pxehanae questions revived it in 102(5 at Delhi 
has led the way in the industrial and comrner- a „ci ] <127 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, activities hailing, like the (list movement, from 
very active in other iiclds of activity, lags pom bay. The Commercial Congress held in 
behind in tins one. Arising from these cir- Calcutta on 31st December 192C and 1st and 
cumstauc.es we find Chambers of Commerce 2nd January 1027, decided upon the formation 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and ,-,f a “Federation of Indian Chambers of 
other important centres, with a membership commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these or' this body being “at the place where tho 
have sprung up in recent years certain As so- president for the year lias his headquarters or 
editions, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants where lie directs it to be located,” Among the 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership objects for which the Federation is established 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes are the following : — 

and b0 emmtimtlv <«> To ^' oinotc Iluiial1 b " sinesses in ninttew 

ami constantly work in association. of inland and foreign trade, transport, 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 industry and manufactures, finance 

realizing tho increasing attention demanded and all other economic subjects, 

by the economic development of India, took (6) To encourage friendly feeling and 

mops to form an East India Section ot unanimity among business community 

tliur organization. The Indian Cbambeis aud aSsoci . vfclcms on ilU subjects 

work harmoniously with this body, but are connected with the common good of 

in no sense affiliated to it,, nor is there at present Tndi'm hnsineea 

any inclination on their part to enter into such , , n A , nai “ u t ’ ! Us J iness - x _ 

,, -L . 1. it io o„ Mf. (c) To enter intoany arrancement with an y 


close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a Loudon body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon. Sir Fazuibhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading milbwnor and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization, sir Fazulbhoy’s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in ail parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was hold in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The Hat of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to 
co-operate actively. 

Tiie Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. The late Sir 
I). IS. Which a, the then President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Itcceptlon Committee, at 
the opining of tin* proceedings ami the first 
business was the election of 8ir Fazuibhoy 
CUrrinibhuy as the first President. The Con- 


( a ) To promote Indian businesses in matters 

of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

(b) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter intoany arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which tho Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out. exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire ami hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or In part similar 
to those of this Federation. 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

Ul) To draw, make, accept, discount 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures a mi other negoti- 
able, or transferable instruments or 
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The Rules provide for two classes of members, 
viz., numbers consist, ins of Chambers of Com- 
merce (Subscription Its. 300) anti others consist- 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Its. 150). 

The following are the Committee of the 
Federation for 1937-38 

Ol'F 1013- 1! 13 AE15ES OF THE FEDEBATION FOE 
the Year 1037-38. 

President : — The Hon’ble. Sir Rnhiintoola M. 
Ohiuoy, Ivt, 

Vice-President Mr. Jamshcd N. It. Mehta. 

Members of the Committee Lala Shri Ham, 
New Delhi; Mr. Knstiirhluii Lnlblmi, 
Ahmedabad ; Mr 11. Das, m.t..a., Cuttack, 
Mr. Walchancl Hirachand, Bombay ;Mr.Chunilal 


B. Mehta, Bombay ; Mr. M. 1. Dahnmikar , 
Bombay ; Lala Padampat. Singhania, Oawnpoie ; 
Diwan Bahadur O. S. Ratnasahiipatliv Mudaliar , 
Coimbatore ; The Hon'ble Mr. N. It, Barker, 
Calcutta : Mr. Belies Chandra Ghosc, Jalpaiguri, 
Mr. P. S. Sodhhans, Lahore. 

Honorary Treasurers : — Mr. A. L. Ojlia, 

Calcutta ; Mr. D. N. Sen, Calcutta. 

Co-opted Members ; — Mr. D. P. Khaltaii, 
Calcutta ; Mr. G. L. Mehta, Calcutta : Mr. M. C. 
Ghia, Bombay; llao Bahadur Sldvratan G. 
Mohatta, Karachi; Lala Gurusluwui bail, 
Gaya ; Mr. Malm N m-ain, Delhi. 

Secretory Mr. D. G. Mulhevkar, Scindia 
House, Clinton Road, New Delhi. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are in Calcutta. 
The Bengal Chamber is registered with a 
declaration of membership of 300. Its objects 
are the usual purposes connected with the 
protection of trade “ in particular in Cal- 
cutta.” There are two classes of members. 
Permanent (Chamber and Associated) and 
Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, reprosen- j 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber, j 

The following are the office-bearers of the , 
Chamber for the year 1937-38 - 

President . — Sir George Campbell, M.E.A., 
Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. 

Vice-President . — Sir Edward Benthall, Messrs. 
Bird & Co. 

Members. — Mr. N. W. Chisholm, The National 
Bank of India, Ltd. ; Mr. A. Duncan, The Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Co., Ltd. ; Mr. F. C. Guthrie, 
Messrs. .Tames Finlay A Co., Ltd.; Cotnmdr. S. 
0. Lyttelton, o.n.U., D.S.n., Messrs. Gillanders, 
Arhuthnot & Co. ; Mr. K. B. Pratt, Imperial 
Chemical Industries (India), Ltd.; Mr. H. G. 
Stokes. Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co.; Mr. II. 
W. Weir Patterson, Messrs. Janline Skinner A 


son, Wright & Co.) ; Mr. D. Hendry, (Imperial 
Chemical Industries (India), Ltd.) ; Mr. M. A. 
F. Hirtzell, (Messrs. Maeneill &' Co. Ltd.); 
Mr. It. M. Sassoon, (Messrs. M. A. Sassoon <fc 
Sons, Ltd.) : Mr. It. Haywood, (Messrs. Pigott, 
Chapman & Co.) ; Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, (The 
Statesman Ltd.), 

The Culcutta Port Trust . — Sir George Campbell ; 
Ji.E.A., (Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co.) , 
Comnulr. S. C. Lyttelton, o.b.e., B.S.O., (Gillan- 
ders Arbuthnot <fc Co.); Mr. C.' E. L. Milne- 
Robertson, (Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co ; 
Ltd.); Mr. K. J. Nicholson, (Messrs. Gladstone, 
Wylllo * Co.); The Hon’ble Mr. J. lie id Kay, 
(Messrs. James Finlay & Co.. Ltd.) ; Mr. Balfour 
Smith, (Messrs. Maeneill Ai Co.). 

The Calcutta Municipal Corporation.— Mr. 13. 
H. Ednev, (Imperial Chemical Industries (India), 
Ltd.) ; Mr.J.A. Gloag, (Messrs. Turner. Morrison 
& Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. J.'IL Lyle, (The Oriental Gas 
CP., Ltd.) ; Mr. G. U. Pottinger, (The Burmah- 
Shell Oil Storage & Distributing Co., of India, 
Ltd.; Mr. K. G. Silbar, (The Calcutta Electric 
Supply Corporation Ltd.) ; Mr. J. H. Speller, 
(The Bengal Telephone Corporation Ltd.). 

The Board of Trustees for the Improvement, tif 
Calcutta . — Mr. F. Rooney (Bengal Telephone 
Co., Ltd.). 

The Bengal Boiler Commission. — Mr. It. A. 
Cole, (Union South Jute Mill) ; Mr. B. Thornton. 
(Messrs. Burn & Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. W. H. W, 
Urquhart, A.M.I. Meeh. E., (Andrew Yule & Co.. 
Ltd.). 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission.— 
Mr. R . J. Oliver; Mr. G. Y. Robertson. 


The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr. D. C. 
Fairbairn. Assistant Secretary, Mr. J. J, B, 
Sutherland. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which, the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives, and the represent- 
atives returned, for the current year. 

The Council of State . — The Hon’ble Mr. 1 
J. Reid Kay, 

The Bengal Legislative Asscmbln.—'Mr. C. E. 
L. Milnn-Roberfson, (Messrs. Turner, Morrison 
Ofc Co., Ltd.); Mr, J, A. Clark, (Messrs. Ander- 


The Chamber elects renresentatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such, as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Rome, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce: — 

Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Rice Association 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 
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Wine Spirit and Boer Association of India, ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
Indian Minin' 1 " Association, Calcutta Baled Jute consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
Association, Indian Paper Mahers' Assocatton, bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
Jute Fabrics Shippers' Association, Calcutta willing to serve on the tribunal. Jim lirs- 
Hvdraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric gistrar from time to time makes a list cf such 
Brokers' Association, Calcutta Baled Jute members and assistants. 

Shippers’ Association, . Calcutta Jute Bealers; Th „ chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Association, Calcutta Hides and Skins Sli ppers Moa8 „ pos > Department controlled by a special 
Association, Calcutta Accident Insurance Associ- committ ee. It, includes a Superintendent (G, 0. 
ation, Calcutta Flour Mills Association, Gee smytli). Head Office Manager (Mr. V. W. 
Calcutta River Transport Association, the Ken dali) and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs, 
Masters’ Stevedores’ Association and the Asso- iT B p Henfrey, B. Perry and S. . I. Wa rwick) 
ciationof Paint, Colour & Yamisli, Manu- aud thc staff at tt , 0 time of the last 
facturers in India. official returns consisted of 100 officers. The usual 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- system of work for the benefit of the trade oft, lie 
t, ration for thc determination, settlement and port is followed. The Department lias its own 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating provident fund and compassionate funds and 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- Measurers’ Club. The Chamber does not assist 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of in the preparation of official statistical returns, 
whom reside or carry on business personally It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current, 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- and also publishes a large number of statistical 
where in India or Burma, by whomsoever circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
ees be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- other circulars on matters under discussion. 

BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The objects of the Chamber are to aid and n.x,., (The Aryasthnn Insurance Co., Ltd,); 
stimulate the development of: commercial, Mr. Banwari Bail Roy ; Mr. I. B. Sen, (The 
agricultural and industrial enterprises in Bengal Anandamoyee Agency, Ltd.); Mr. Netai f Imran 
and Assam and to protect the commercial Paul, (Messrs. M, It. Paul & Co.) ; Mr. tie node 
interest of all persons trading therein; to Copal Mookerjec, (Messrs. Cangadlmr Bamirjen 
promote unanimity and uniformity of practice & Co.); Mr. Narendni Chandra Butt, M.li.o.. 
amongst the members of the commercial corn- (The Com ilia Banking Corporation Ltd.) ; 
munity; to represent their views and require- Mr. A. C. Mitter, (Messrs. Ghosh «fe Mlfter) ; 
ments to the Government, railway and port Mr. Amur Krishna Ghosh, (The Bengal In- 
authorities ; to arrange for organised action suranee & Real Property Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. Unkind 
on ail matters involving the interests of members Chandra Dutta, M.A., TUk, (The Tripuresivari 
Including conditions of employment of industrial Tea & Trading Co., Ltd.); Mr. U. Basil, 
labour; to arbitrate when occasion occurs i?,s.a.a., p.o.t.s., (Messrs. G. liasu & Co.); 
between parties willing to submit their differences Mr. K. Chakraivarti, (The Molieherra Tea 
to the Association, and generally to do all such. Estate) ; Mr. Bhutnatli Koley. 
things as may be onducivn to the interests Co-opted Membemaf ' the BxemUr.e CmmuHtre.— 

of the commercial classes of Bengal and Assam. Mr. Jogeudra Kishore Das, ; (Messrs. M. 

The Chamber has recently organised a n efi«iijr“iWtS^'iarrmaroiiti<^ii Woi-Ps 'l It! *» - 

Industrial Museum for making an effective li ran n ond A ! 

display of the industrial products of the Province i. ; Soari ’ Worl-sl '• Mr K v v-li Jhii 

to the best interest of the industries, particularly -i ® ’ 1:1 u \ i,ti ,, I 1 , 11 ’ 

in the matter of pressing their claim to various ,, J „™ v 1 r j- ( , 0 ’ • in- 

forms of Governmental assistance, arid also for 1,' , ( / if' i .-."ri 
providing expert advice to those who might, be v™B n ‘ ! ui- J 1 A.’' 

looking for proper guidance in the matter of 'L i fiebnrvvs rhw P-hiv , 

selecting particular lines of industrial venture. m 

President.— Sir Hari Sankcr Paul, Kt„ M.I.A.. (The Mu’rshidabad Silk' Association) ;' Mr. .L'tr.’ 
(Hutto Kristo Paul & Co., Ltd.) ' Bauer joe, (The All-India Soap Makers’ Assoeia- 

Vice-Presidents. — Dr. N. N. Law, M.A.. pli.D., (The kew* Jiimgorah Coal l p* Ltd j'-'mi' n ;, 'k’ 
(Bangeswari Cotton Mills Ltd ) , Mr. A. 0. Sen, R ay choudlmry, (Messrs, 'kalieimntn ' Girisli 
(Messrs. D. M. Das & Sons, Ltd.) Chandra Boy Chowdhiiry.) 

Bony. Treasurer. — Dr. Satya Churn Law, Secretary. Mr. J. N. Son Gupta m \ tt 

m.a., I’h.n. m.b.k. '* " '•* 

Members of Urn. Executive Committee.— The, Hon. Au f Sewtani — Mr R R t.i, ,, , 

Mr. Nalini It. Sarker, Mr. S. C. Mitra, (Mitra & K rC a J ' jMr * h * JU J,)fi " a ‘ s > M ’ A * 

Choudri); Mr. Sadlian Chandra Roy, (Wilson it f.rsT OP AWH.IA’CRP nonius Axn AS« 0 (!i.vri 0 N 
K°y); IimiM Kartick Churn Mnliick. (Raja iinjim.-ns nv vnv rv\r\i 
D. JSf Maffick & Sons, Ltd.); Mr. Aran Prokash L , „ ! 

Boral, (Prosad Das Boral &. Bros.); Mr. CHASTOJBit OP uoMMKKCR. 

D. sr. Sen, (Bengal Glass Works, Ltd,); Capt. The Bengal Industries .'-Association,' 13.- Olive 
N. N Dutt, arm., (Bengal Immunity Co., Ltd.); Street, Calcutta* The Bengal Hosiery Manu* 
AH, Jibai) KiDShna Mitter; Mr, >S 4 C, Ray, it, A., facturers’ Association, 2, Ashu Batin Lane, 
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Kiddorpore, Calcutta; The All-India Soap 
Makers’ Association, 22. Canning Street, 
Calcutta; The Bengal Glass Manufacturers 
Association, 2, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta; 
The Indian Colliery Owners’ Association, 
Jharia, E. I. By. ; The East India Jute Associa-i 
tion Ltd,, 2, Royal Exchange Place, -Calcutta ; 
•The Calcutta Iron Merchants’ Association, 
P 224/0, Strand Bank Road, Meerbaharghat. 
Calcutta ; The Oil Mills Association, 1S1B; 
Raja Dincndra Street, Calcutta; The Earidpur 
District Merchants’ Association, Eraidpur ; 
The Association of Engineers, 2, Royal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta ; The Indian Insurance Institute, 
2, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta ; The Bengali 


Jute Growers’ Association, 2, Royal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta ; The Calcutta Shellac Exchange 
Ltd., 3, Mango Lane. Calcutta; The Tipperah 
Chamber of Commerce, Comilla; The Indian 
Planters’ Association, Sridliarpur, Sylhet; The 
Paddy Merchants’ Association, 69/1, Chetia 
Road, Allpore, Calcutta ; The. Calcutta Wine 
Association, 1, Lindsay Street, Calcutta ; The 
Tipperah Trades Association, Comilla; The 
jMurshidabad Silk Association, Berhampur, 
District Murshidabad; The Provident Insur- 
ance Companies Association (Bengal), 2, Royal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta; The Calcutta .Tute 
Exchange Ltd,, Calcutta ; The Tripura Tea 
[Association, 1, Mission Road, Calcutta. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned ; to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians; to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta ; and to do all 
such other tilings as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
moi'ussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 100 and the Mofussi! 
members Rs. 50. Merchants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who are 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 


Mr. Eaizulla Gangjee ; Mr. Kassim A. Moluimed; 
Mr. B. D. Bhatter ; Mr. Bran ji van Jaitlia ; 
Sir Badrldas Uoenka; Mr. Rajendra Singh S'mahi; 
Mr. M. G. Bhagat; Mr. A. N. .I'tiajliaria ; 
Mr. Kedamatli IChandchval ; Mr. .Debes 
Chandra Ghosli ; Mr. Mangtooran? Jaipuria. 

Secretary. — Mr. S. R. Dliadda, M.A., T.L.B. 

The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber: — Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, 
,Tute Balers’ Association, Indian Produce Associa- 
tion, East India Jute Association, Calcutta Rice 
Merchants’ Association, Calcutta Kira na Associa- 
tion, Gunny Trades Association, Indian Colliery 
Owners’ Association, Indian Tea Merchants’ 
Association, Marwari Rice Mills Association. 
Sindhi Merchants’ Association, Indian Insurance 
Companies' Association and Shareholders’ 
Association, Indian Coal Merchants’ Association. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also 
appointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating , to various 
trades. With a view to cover the varying 
nature of disputes arising in different trades, 
separate panels of Arbitration are appointed; 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the 
following trades :—(l) Jute; (2) Gunny; 
(3) Piece-goods and yarn ; (4) Iron and Steel ; 
(5) Coal and Minerals ; (6) General. 

Chambers Representatives on— 

Bengal Legislative Assembly. — Mr. D. P. 
Khaitan. 

Calcutta Port Commissioners. — Mr. A. L. Ojha, 

Bengal Nagpur Railway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee. — Mr. K, L. Jatia. 

Bast Indian Railway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee. — Mr. Eaizulla Gangjee. 

Eastern Bengal Railway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee. — Mr. R. Chakravarti. 


President..— Nix. A. R. Dalai. 

Senior Vice-President. — Mr. G. L. Mehta. 
Vice-President. —Mt. K. J. Purohit. 
Members.— Mr. B. M. Birla ; Mr. D. P. Khaitan; 
Mt- N L I’uri; Mr. K, L. Jatia ; Mr. Karam- 
ehand Thapav ; Mr. A. L. Ojha ; Mr, M. L. Shah; 


Board of Apprenticeship Training.- 
Bhagat. 

Railway Rates Advisory Gommlttee.- 
Ojha ; Mr. D. P. Khaitan ; Mr. M. 
Mr. G. L. Mehta ; Mr. Eaizulla Ganj 
Board of Economic Enquiry, Bengal.- 
Mehta. 

Chamber’s Auditors.— llama. S. B. 
& CO., It. A, . , ... 


-Mr. A. L. 
L. Shah ; 
yee. 

-Mr.G.L. 
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MARWARI ASSOCIATION. 

160A, CHITTARANJAN AVENUE, CAT.CITT 

THE MARWARI ASSOCIATION was estab- (i) To establish branches at any place 
dished in the year 1898. British India or in the Indian States where 

. . h»av be necessary to do so in tlio interests of t: 

Its objects are : Maiwari community. 

(«) To promote and advance the moral ... To ^ funds . lands, buildings aj 
intellectual, commercial, economic, political 0 ^ er ino veable and immoveable property ai 
and social interests of the Marwan community . . u , ancl ge ii the same for and 

and to protect the rights and status of the interests of’ the Association mid in t'urthi 
Marwan community by every possible con- , “ ‘ * { Ql 


Ik) To adopt or promote such philanthropic, 
00 To arbitrate in the settlement of disputes economic, industrial, educational and other 
arising out of commercial transactions between measures as mav be best calculated to better the 
parties either one or both of which are members mo rai and material condition of the Mnrwarl 
of the Marwari community, provided tlie parties community, 
arc willing to abide by the judgment and deoi- 

sion of the Association. 0 ) To subscribe to become a member of or 

otherwise co-operate with any other association 

(р) To adjust controversies between members whose objects are altogether or in part similar to 

of the Association. those of the Association. 

(d) To communicate with Chambers of Com- ( w \ 'j.’o arrange for lectures bv competent, 
merec and other mercantile and public bodies men 0I1 . mv subject, of interest and importance 
within or outside India and to concert and to the Marwari community, 
promote measures for the protection of trade, , . . , . 

commerce and industries in which Indians («) And generally to do all other acts and 
and, in particular, Marwaris are engaged. things necessary tor the attainment at the above 

(с) To found and support establishments „,' c S ‘ . . , , 

and institutions for disseminating commercial, The following are the Office-bearers tor tin- 

technical and general education in different current year : — 


branches of Art and Science in the Marwari 
community. 

; (,f) To take all necessary steps for promoting, 
supporting or opposing legislation or other 
action, nlfecttng the interests of the Marwari 
community, either by Government, or any 
department thereof or by any local body or 
bodies. 

(A) To take such action a3 may be necessary 
for' securing the redress of grievances of any 
branch of trade, commerce and industry in which 
the Marwari community is interested as also such 
other action as may be conducive to the deve- 
lopment and growth of such trade, commerce 
and industry. 

(h) To make representations to the Local 
Central or other authorities concerned, Executive 
or Legislative, to procure change of law and law 
practice affecting the commercial, economic, I 
political and other Interests of the Marwari 
community. 


President. — Balm Baijnath Bajoria, ml. a. 

Vice-Presidents : — Balm Dwipehaml I’oddar, 
Babu Rajendra Singh Singhi, Balm Gobindram 
Bangui 1 and Babu Kaiiulhaiidass Jhajharia. 

Honorary Secretary. — Balm Balmlall Shroff. 

Jt. Hony. Secretary. — Babu Marian Gojial 
Poddar. 

Treasurer. — Babu Karikrishna .Thajluvria. 

Auditor. — Babu Murlidhar Sonlhalia. 

The following are the Association's Represen- 
tatives on public bodies : — 

Legislative Assembly. — Babu Baijnath Bajoria, 
Jf.Jl.A. 

Legislative Council. — Rai Mungtoolal Ta- 
puriah Bahadur. 

Board of Economic Enquiry , Bengal. — Babu 
Balmlall Shroff. 

Bunl-iny Enquiry Committee , Bengal. — Babu 
Babulull Shrolf. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 

The Indian National Committee of the 1 (iff) To encourage progre 

International Chamber of Commerce was 

established for the following purposes in the 1 1 . c am c a 


(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the “ International Chamber”, is estab- 
lished, namely: 

( i ) To facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of countries. 

(if) To secure harmony of action on all 


among countries and their oitizci 
by the co-operation of busbies 
men and organizations devoted t 
the development of commerce at 
industry. 


course of countries. The Indian National Committee has on it 

’0 secure harmony of action on all roll Sf! commercial bodies as Organisation Mcir 
international questions affecting hers and 00 commercial (Inns a - Assoeiat 
finance, industry and commerce. Members. 
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OraOE-BEAREBS EOIt THE YEAR 1937-38.. . 
President. — The Hon’ble Sir llahimtoola M. 
Chinoy, K.t. 

Viee-Presiileta. — Diwatt Bahadur 0. S. 

Butnasuluvpathy Mud alter. 

Members of the Committee. — Mr. Jamslied 
N. It. Mehta, Karachi ; Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 
Aiituedabad ; Lain Shri Ram, New Delhi ; 
Mr. G. D. Birin, Calcutta; Sir Purshotamdas 
Thaluirdas, Kt., o.i.M., M.n.E., Bombay ; Lala 
P:u lain vat Singhania, Cawnpore ; Mr. Hoosein- 
bhoy A. LalJjee, ar.E.A., Bombay; Mr. Mauu j 
Subedar, Bombay ; Mr. M. L. Dalianukar, 


Bombay ; Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta, Bombay; 
Mr. J. C. Setalvad, Bombay; Sardar P. S. 
Sodhbans, Lahore. 


Honorary Treasurer. — Mr. A. L. Ojha, Calcutta. 
Co-opted Members. — Mr. D. P. Khaitan, 

Calcutta; Mr. B. Das, M.E.A., Cuttack; The 
Hon’ble Ba,i Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das, 
c.i.e., Lahore ; The Hon’ble Baja Bahadur 
Govindlal Shivlal Motilal, Bombay ; Mr. G. L. 
Mehta, Calcutta ; Mr. D. N. Sen, 'Calcutta. 


Secretary. — Mr. D. G. Mulherkar. 


Office : — Scindia House, Curzon Road, New 
Delhi. 


The object and duties of the Bombay 
Chamber, as set forth in their Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protcefc the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
laterests in general: to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business ; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
Interests ; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, aud abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1.836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. According to the latest 
returns the number of Chamber members 
is 192. Of these numbers 14 represent banking 
institutions, 16 shipping agencies and com- 
panies, 3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies. 
j3 insurance companies, 17 engineers and 
contractors, 120 firms engaged in general 
mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member’s subscription is 
its. 360. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or “ eminent in commerce and 
manufactures,” may be elected honorary 
members ami as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency mav be introduced as a visitor 


by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 


Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice-President and seven members. The 
committee most, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies; — 

The Council of State, one representative. 

Bombay Legislative Assembly, two represent- 
atives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two years. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 193S-39 and its representatives 
on the various public bodies: — 

President.-— A. McIntosh, Esq. 

Vice-President. — A. K. G. Hogg, Esq. 

Committee, — R. \V. Bullock, Esq. ; W. L. 
Clement, Esq. : W. .T. Cullen, ICsq. ; S. 
Euchsmann. Esq, ; R. C. Lowndes, Esq . ; A , 
P. Powles, Esq. ; R« Scherer, Esq. 

Secretary.— G. II. Courthope-Munroe, Esq., 

Asst. Secretary. — H. Royal, Esq., m.b.K., v.d. 
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Representatives on- 
Council of State: The Hon’ble Mr. It. H. Parker. | 
Bombay Legislative Assembly : J. B. Greaves, 
Esq. ; G. O. Pike, Esq. 

Bombay Port Trust : W. A. Bell, Esq. ; G.H. 
Cooke, Esq. ; It. C. Lowndes, Esq.; 
A. K. G. Hogg, Esq. ; Sir Geoffrey 
AYTnterbotbam, 

Bombay Municipal Corporation: L. Gwilc, 
Esq. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board: 
'A. G. Gray, Esq. 

Commission : 

Persian Gulf lights Committee: C. E. Morris, 
Esq. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee: M. S. Dimitti, 
Esq. 

A. A. 


Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee : V. E. 
Noel-Patoh, Esq. 

Ex-Services Association : A. McIntosh, Esq. 
(Ex-officio). 

Bombay Seamen's Society : C. H. Courthopc 
Mnnroe, Esq. 

Indian Sailors' Home: C, E. Leman, Esq. 

J. ilf. M. T. S. Hufferin : A. K. G. Hogg, 
Esq. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire: Sir Malcolm. Hogg, Kt. 

llailicay Advisory Committees — 

G.I.P ..-L.A. Halsall, Esq. 

13. B. <b C. I. : L. A. Halsall, Esq. 


Railway Bates Advisory Committee: G.H, 
C'ooke, Esq.; L. A. Halsall, Esq.; J. E. 
Macdonell, Esq.; C. J. Damala, Esq.; A. P. 
Barlow, Esq. 


Sir Geoifrcy Whiter- 


Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
■expense of resort to the Law Courts. '■ 


A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs Bouse and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable _ to record. 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
val Ho turn which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and .a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Tour statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to gray cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
fed and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third shows, classified, the number of pack- 
ages of piece-goods and yarns imported by 
individual merchants. The fourth gives number 
of bales of cotton exported by each firm to each 
country during the month with a running total 
of the number of bales exported during the year. 

Another “ Monthly Return ” issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise. 
A return of “ Current Quotations ” is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
Bank and Mercantile_Biils on England » 


The Chamber has also a 'Measurement 
Department with a staff of 10, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are Issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers aud ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages, li'rom the measurements 
given in these certificates tiie freight payable by 
the Shippers of goods is calculated . The mea- 
surers are in attendance on the quays whenever 
there are goods to be measured and during the 
busy Season arc on duty early and late. 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India. 

Head office located in Calcutta yon loss. 
President: The Hon ’hie Mr. ,1. Reid Kay. 
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Mill owners’ Association, Bombay. 

Tlie Millowners’ Association, Bombay, was 
established in 1875 and its objects are asfollows: — 

(«) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 
mity amongst. Millowners ancl users of 
steam, water and/or electric power on 
all subjects connected with their 
common good. 

(b) To secure good relations between mem- 

bers of the Association. 

(c) To promote and protect the trade, com- 

merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular. 

(rf) To consider questions connected with the 
trade, commerce and manufactures of 
its members. 

(e) To collect and circulate statistics and to 
collect, classify and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of its members. 

Any individual, partnership or company 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or more 
press or presses or one or more ginning or other 
factory or factories actuated by steam, water, 
electric and/or other power is eligible for 
membership members being elected by ballot. 
Every member is entitled to one vote for every 
complete sum of Ks. 50 paid by him as annual 
subscription. 

The membership of the Association in 1937 
numbered 105. 

The following is the Committee for 1938:— 
T. V. Baddeley, Esq., ( Chairman ), H. F. 
Milne, Esq., (By. Chairman), Sir Ness 
Wadia, k.b.k., O.i.e.. Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, 
K.O.S.I., Sir Hormasji Mody, K.B.E., M.E.A., 
A.D. Walwyn, Esq., B.D. Benjamin, Esq., 
J. 0. Burns, Esq., V. N. Oliandavarkar, 
Esq., B. S. Dabkc, Esq., It. L. Ferard, Esq., 
Dharamsey Mulraj Ivhatau, Esq., Hurgo- 
vandas Janmadas ltamji, Esq., Krishnaraj 
M. 1). Thnekersey, Esq., A. M. Mehta, 
Esq., A. Pother, Esq., S. D. Saklatvala, 
Esq., M.L.A., F. Stones, Esq., O.B.K., 
M.L.O., C. P. Wadia, Esq., Neville N. 
Wadia, Esq. 

Mr. T. Maloney, (Secretary), Mr. N. S. V. 
Aiyer, (And, Secretary), Mr. It. G. G-okhale, ' 
(Labour Officer). 

The following are the Association’s B.epresen-1 
tatives on public bodies : — 1 

Legislative. Assembly : Sir Hormasji Mody, 


Bombay Legislative Assembly : Mr. S. I). 
Saklatvala, si.t. a. 

Bombay Port Trust: Mr. T. V. Baddeley. 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute : Mr. 
V. N. Oliandavarkar. 

Bambini Smalce Nuisances Commission . 

Messrs. W. F. Webb and Mark Binnie. 
Advisory ; Board of Sydenham College of Com- 
merce and Economics : Mr, Dharamsey 
Mulraj JUiatau. 


Indian Central Cotton Committee : Mr. S. 
D. Saklatvala, M.I..A. 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee: Mr. V. N. Oliandavarkar. 

6. 1. P. Bailway Advisory Committee : Mr, 
F. Stones, o.b.e., M.L.C. 

B. B. & C. I. Raihcay Advisory Committee:. 
Sir Hormasji Mody, K.B.E., M.h.A. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation: Sir Hormasji 
Mody, K.B.E., M.L.A. 

University of Bombay : Mr. F. Stones, o.b.e. 

M.ti.O. 

Roual Institute of Science: Mr. B. D. 
Benjamin. 

The Office of the Association is located at 2nd 
Floor, Patel House, Churcligato Street, Fort, 
Bombay, and the Telephone Nos. are 31041 and 
25350. 

Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion! Ltd., was registered on 30th June 1924 as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are : — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for injuries or accidents, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; (b) the insurance or 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or Incidental to lire, lightning, etc.; ancl 
(el to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
re-insurances, counterinsurances and counter - 
guarantees, etc., etc. 

The Association consisted of 54 members on 
1st October, 1937. 

All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
I eligible for admission to the Mutual Company. 

1 N'on-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
owners* Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The present Directors are:— 

Mr. A. Geddis (Chairman). , 

Sir Ness Wadia, k.b.e., c.i.E., Sir Joseph 
lvay, Kt., S. D, Saklatvala, Esq., F. Stones, 
Esq., Q.B.E., H. J. ltamji, Esq., I). M. Ivhatau, 
Esq,, A. Pother, Esq., and A. C, M. Cursetjee, 
Esq., M.A., ll.B., Secretary of the Association 
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Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was estab- 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are:— 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 
animity among business community 
on all' subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 

lb) To secure organised action on all subjects 
relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly. 

(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 

business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

(d) . To collect and disseminate statistical 

and other information securing the 
promotion of the objects of the Cham- 1 
her, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economic knowledge. 

(t>) To take all stops which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof oi 
by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in all respects. 

(/) To make representations to Local, 
Central or Imperial authorities, Exe- 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture or shipping, banking or insurance. 

(ij) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secure the services of expert technical 
and other men to that end If necessary 
or desirable. 

Ui) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 

(t) To undertake special enquiries and 
action for securing redress for legiti- 
mate grievances cf any branch of 
trade or industry as also all such 
other action as may be conducive to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects. 

U) To secure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(1c) To secure, wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects involving the interests 
of members including ‘regulating 
conditions of employment of 
industrial labour’ in various indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 


(ii) To nominate delegates and advi- 
sers, etc., to represent the em- 
ployers of India at the Annual 
Internationa] Labour Conference 
of the League of Nations. 

(Hi) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects which are 
on the Agenda of each Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 

(in) To take all steps which may be 
necessary for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference. 

( l ) And generally to do nit that may be 
necessary 'in the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly. 

(Association-} I mamus, 1 038.) 
i The Grain Merchants’ Association (Mr. 
Ivliim ji Shainjl) ; The Bombay Shroff Associa- 
tion (Mr. Mohaulal A. Parikh) ; The Bombay 
Yarn, Copper <& Brass Native Merchants’ Associ- 
ation (Mr. Siinkalehand G. Shah) ; The Silk 
Merchants’ Association (Mr. Bahrain N. Kar- 
anjia) ; The Pearl Merchants & Jewellers’ Associ- 
ation (Mr. Nemelmud Abheehaml) ; The Bombay 
Bullion Exchange Ltd. (Mr. ChunUal B. Melita) ; 
Tiie Sugar Merchants’ Association (Mr. Jngjivan 
Ujamslii Mtiiji) ; The Maharashtra Chamber 
of Commerce, (Mr. M. L. Dahanukar) ; The 
Bombay Grain Dealers’ Association, (Mr. Khhnji 
M. Bhujpnria) ; The Seeds Traders’ Association, 
(Mr. llatilal M. Gandhi) ; Tin: Indian Insurance 
Cos.* Association (Mr. K. S, Itamelmndra Aiyer) 
The Bombay Mice Merchants’ Association, (Mr. 
llavji Gliellabhai) ; The Bombay Iron Merchants’ 
Association (Mr. Auandji Haridas) ; The Cham- 
ber of Income-tax Consultants (Mr. Bhogilul 
0. Shah) ; The Indian National Steamship 
Owners’ Association, (Mr. Shanttkuninr N. 
Morarji) ; The Bombay Juiriaim Merchants’ 
Association (Mr. 1). P. Tata) ; The Indian 
Match Manufacturers’ Association (Mr. .Lallu- 
bhai Chiuiilal) ; Slid Maluijau Association 
(Mr. Shivlal N. Maniar) ; The Muccadam Associa- 
tion, (Mr. llatilal T. Parikh) ; The Bombay 
Cotton Merchants & Miiceadam Association, 
(Mr. Purshotumdus H. Shall) ; The Bombay 
Malabar Kariana Merchants’ Association, (Mr. 
Vallabhdas Vasanji) ; The , Bombay Oil Mer- 
chants’ Association, (Mr. Bhikimhhai Lnxmdns); 
The Metal Exchange Association, (Mr, Ambulnl 

B. Parikh) ; The Bombay Yarn & Silk Merchants’ 
Association, (Mr, Pursbotamdas Poputlal); 
The Bombay Diamond Merchants’ Association, 
(Mr. Bhogiiai L. Jliaveri) ; The Mahratta 
'Chamber' of Commerce & Industry, (Mr. B. S. 
Dabke ) ; Ahmedabad Share & Stock Brokers’ 
Association (Sarabliai Dnyabhai Bit ntli) ; Indian 
Motion Picture Producers’ Association, (Mr. II. 

C. N. Broach a). 

Under the Motitagu-Ciielinsford IMorms the 
Chamber has tiie right of electing one represen- 
tative on the Central Legislative Assembly and 
under the Government of India Act I IKjn.it has 
the right of electing one representative on the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. Tint Chamber 
also has the rigid, to elect five representatives 
on the Bombay Port Trust, one representative 
on the Bombay Municipal Corporation and one 
representative on the improvements Committee. 
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Tlic following are the Office-beavers of the 
Indian Merchants' Chamber for the year 1938: — 
President. — Mr. Gordhandas Goculdas Moravji. j 
Vice-President. — Mr. Jivanlal C. Setalvad. 


Members of the Committee. — Mr. M. M. 
Amorsey, Mr. Dhirajlal C. Modi. Mr. Mathnrdas 
Canji Matani, Mr. Bhawanji A. Khimji, m.l.a., 
Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta, Mr. Vithaldas I). 
Govindji, Mr. Naglndas T. Master, m.l.a., Mr. 
Mangaldas B. Mehta, Dr. M. Veukatrao, Mr. 
Sarahliai' Prataprai, Mr. S. C. Majumdar, Mr. 
Anandji K.anji, Mr. Madhavlal M. Bliatt, Mr. 
Kesha vprasad 0. Desai, Mr. Behram N. Karanjia, 
M.L.O., Mr. Walchand Hirachand, Mr. .T. P. 
Mehta, Mr. Mohanlal A. Parikh, Mr. Thakorelal 
H. Vakil, Mr. ,T. A. 1). Na'oroji, Mr. M. L. Dahanu- 
kar, Mr. Jethmal Narandas, Mr. E. It. Hirji- 
behedin. 


Co-opted . — Sheth Ohatrahhnj Gordhandas ; 
Sheth Mathuradas Vissanji Khimji ; Mr. Hooscin- 
hhoy A. Lalljce, m.l.a. ; The Bombay Yarn 
Copper & Brass Native Merchants’ Association, 
(Mr. Sankalchaiul ft. Shall) : The Seeds Traders’ 
Association, (Mr. Ratilal M. Gandhi, M.L.o.) ; 
The Indian Insurance Companies’ Association, 
(Mr. K. S. Itamclmndra Aiyer); The Bombay 
Itlce Merchants’ Association, (Mr. Ravji Ghella- 
hhal) ; The Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association, 
(Mr. Anandji Haridas) ; The Bombay Kariana 
Merchants’ Association, (Mr. D. P. Tata) ; 
The Maliratta Chamber of Commerce & Industry, 
(Mr. B. S. Babko); The Bombay Yarn & Silk 
Merchants’ Association, (Mr. Purshotamdas 
Popatlnl) ; The Bombay Cotton Merchants cfc 
Muecadtun Association, (Mr: Puvshotamdas IT. 
Shall) : The. Bombay Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, (Mr. Khimji Madan Bhujpuria); Tho 
Chamber of Income-tax Consultants, (Mr. 
Bhogilal C. Shah). 


Bombay Municipal Corporation. — Raja 

Bahadur .Govindlal Shivlal. 

Advisory Committee of the Bombay De velopment 
Department. — Mr. Maim Subedar. 

Indian Central Cotton C o m mitt e e . — 
Mr. Chandnlal P. Parekh. 

Advisory Committee of the Royal Institute of 
Science in Bombay. — Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil. 
Local Advisory Committee of Railways. — Mr. 
Gordhandas G. Morarjee, (G. I. P. Railway); 
Mr. It. P. Masani, (B. B. & 0. 1. Railway). 
Panel of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 
— Sir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas, Kl„ O.I.E., 
JI.b.e. ; The Hon’ hie Sir Phiroze 0, Setlina, 
o.b.e. ; Mr. Mann Subedar : Mr. Mathnrdas 
Vissonji; Mr. M. C. Ghia. 

Governing Body of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Ship “ Dnffevin Mr. 
M. A. Master. 

Senate of Bombay University. — Prof. S. It. 
Davar. 

'Traffic Control Committee (.Bombay). — Mr. L. It, 
Tairsee. 

Board of Communications. — Mr. IC .S, E, Iyer, 
Indian Sailors’ Home Committee — Mr, M, A. 
Master. 

Board of the Bombay Telephone. Co. — Mr. 
Mathuradas Vissonji. 

Sydenham, College Advisory Board. — lion. Sir 
' liahimtoota M. Cliinoy, Kt. 

Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follows 


: Ex-Officio. — Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
Kt., O.I.E., m.h.E., (Bombay Port Trust); Tint 
Hon. Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Motilal, (Bombay 
Municipality) ; The Hon. Sir Rahimtoola M. 
Ghinoy, Kt., (Sydenham College of Commerce) ; 
Air. L. It. Tairsee (Traffic Control Committee) ; 
Mr. Mahu Subedar. m.l.a., (Central Legislative 
Assembly); Mr.- M.'C. Ghia, M.L.A., (Bombay 
Legislative Assembly) ; Mr. M. A. Master, 
(Bombay Port Trust) ; Prof. S. R. Davar, m.l.o., 
(Bombay University); Mr. Chandnlal P. 
Parikh, (Indian Central Cotton Committee) ; 
air. It. P. Masani, (B. B. & 0. 1. Railway Local 
Advisory Committee) ; Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil, 
Royal Institute of Science). 

Secretary. — .1. K. Mehta, Esq., 31. A, 

Assistant Secretary. — Mr. A. C. Ramalingam. 
The following are the representatives of the 
Chamber on the various public bodies :' — 

Central Legislative Assembly. — air. Manu 
Subedar, m.l.a. 

Bombay Legislative Assembly.— Mr.M. C. Ghia. 
Bombay Port Trust.— Sir Purshotamdas 

Thakurdas, Kt., o.t.k., jf.n.E. (Cotton) ; air. 
Gordhandas N. Morarj, (Piecegoods) ; 
Mr. M. C. aiatnni, (Grain and Seeds); 
Mr. M. A Master, (General) ; air. Sankal- 
' clumd G. Shall, (General). • - - ■ 


(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof ; (b) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade ; (e) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on mattera 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them ; and 
( d) to hear and decide disputes .that may be 
referred to for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year 

Chairman. — Mr. Dcvidas Madhavji Thakersey, 
J.r. 

Deputy Chairman. — Mr. Harjivan Valji. 

Hon. Joint Secretaries. — Mr. Mathuradas 
Haribhai, J.P., and Mr. Padamscy Damodar 
Govindji, J.P. 

lion. Treasurer.— Mr, Muiji Laxmidas. 
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Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body is “ to promote the 
Interests of the merchants and to put the grain 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing.” It 
is an influential body of large membership. 
The office holders for the current year are as 


isociation. Ctoirwiftii.— --Sheth 11 at ansi Hirji. 

Vice-Chairman . — Slieth Khimji Sharnji, 
to promote the vi 0 n. secretary, — Mr. Nathoo Coovcrji. 

id footing.”* It A<ttin « Secretary.— Mr. Ganpatram Narottan 

;e membership. ' Rava1, 

cut year are as The address of the Association is 202, Masjk 

Bunder Hoad, Mandvi Post, Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was in and about these, namely, Kolhapur (with its 
started in September 1927 with the object of .Tagirs); Sangli, Miraj, (Senior and Junior); 
establishing friendly relations among merchants Kurundwad (Senior and Junior) ; Jam icliandi, 
and factorv-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- Sawantivadi, Mudhol, Ramdurg, Jath, Akaikot, 
ing their interests against measures likely Phaltan, Aundh, Bhor, Surganu, Jaivliar and 
to affect them adversely, collecting financial, Janjira. 

industrial and trade statistics, and disseminating , ,,,. 

information thereabout amongst members of President. -Uu Walchand Ilirachand. 
the Chamber. Vice-Presidents. — Mr. M. L. Dahanukar, 

Membership of the Chamber is confined to Mr. D. R. Naik and Mr. G. L. Korgaonkar. 
mcreliants and factory-owners belonging to the Secretary : — Mr. D. V. Kelkar, M.A. 

SUfSSSt. ISSf ffiSS. XK n ^r^^ Ch S!’ •s&8‘3s» 

Nasik, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West Building, Graham lload, Bnll.tid Estate, 
Khamiesli and Belgaum aud the Indian States 1 Bombay. 


The objects aud duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 


Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. A. J. Panas ; (Messrs. Rail 
Brothers, Ltd.); Mr. J. Richardson, (The 
National Bank of India, Ltd.) and Mr. 
C. Voegeli, (Messrs. Volkart Brothers). 


of the Chamber.” All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Its. 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Us. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Its. 80 per annum per set. 
containing monthly Import and Export State- 
ments and Export Manifests and Non-Members 


Assembly: Mr. G. H. Busch cn. 
Tlepresentatives on the Karachi Port Trust ; 
Messrs. H. S. Bigg-Wither, o.u.E., G. II. 
Raschen; J.W. Anderson and J ..I. Kloekliart. 
Representatives on the Karachi Municipality : 
Mr. W. B. Hossaek and Mr. Sorab K. II. 
Katrak. 


it per annum. Its. 10 per annum for Representatives on the North Western Railway 


the Weekly Price Current and Market Report. 
The affairs of the Chamber are managed by a 
committee of ten members, consisting of a 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and eight members, 
elected, at the annual general meeting of the 


Local Advisory Committee, Karachi : Messrs. 
G. H. Raselien and 0. IV. Warrington. 

Ag. Public Measurer : Mr. J. G. Smith. 

The following are the principal ways in which 


Chamber elects a representative on the Sind bers The Committee take into consideration 
Legislative Assembly, four representatives on and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
the Karachi Port Trust, two on the Karachi by members regarding the custom of the trade 
Municipal Corporation aud two on the North or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
Western Railway Advisory Committee, Karachi, take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors tor 
There were SB members of the Chamber in the settlements of disputes. When two mem* 
January 1937, The following are the officers for bers of the Chamber or when one member and n 
1937 party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
Chairman : Mr. G. H. Raschen, (Forbes, disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
Forbes Campbell & Co , Ltd ) an ar hi wat or or arbitrators nominated by the 

Vice-Chairman • Mr J W Anderson, Chal ? b ® r * the Committee will undertake to 
(Grahams Tr'idinn Co /indiad thT nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
f .trading Co. (lnaia), Ltd ) certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
“S J f . 2°J rlf ee •' f- Bigg- under Certain regulations, will undertake to 

Bu J™ ab : Sb ell Oi I appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
An- ir” ri I,*! 1 ." ' of In 4 dul i ¥. d,); the settlement of disputes in which neither 
Mr. It. B. Fiiirclough (Messrs. Anglo-Smm of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
Corporation, Ld.); Mr. J. J. Flockhart, A public measurer is appointed under the 
.(M^s. Mactannon Mankmrfe & Co.) ; Mr. authority of the Chamber to measure, pressed 
bales Of cotton, wool, hides and other merchuii. 
Mr. G. N. it, Morgan, (Messrs. The Bombay disc arriving at or leaving the port, 
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MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found' 
oil in 1836. Any person being a British subject 
and any firm under British control, interested 
in the general trade, commerce, or manufactures 
of the Madras Presidency is eligible for Chamber 
membership. Individuals and firms interested 
in the object of the Chamber but not under 
British control can be Associate Members. 
Distinguished persons, members of kindred 
associations and officials interested in the trade, 
commerce or industry in the Madras Province 
may be elected Honorary Members of the Cham- 
ber. Honorary Members will not have to 
pay any subscription and will not be entitled to 
exercise the privileges of Ordinary Members 
except to speak at any ordinary meeting of the 
Chamber. Election for membership is by 
ballot. Every member, Chamber and Associate, 
nays an entrance fee of Us. 100 provided that 
banks, corporate bodies and mercantile firms 
may be represented on the Chamber by one or 
more members arid are liable for an entrance 
fee of Its. 100 once in every 10 years. The 
subscription shall not exceed Its. 300 per annum, 
payable quarterly in advance. Each affiliated 
member shall pay an annual subscrijition of 
Its. 50 payable at the beginning of the calendar 
year. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 


surveys, the granting of certificates of origin 
and the registration of trade marks. 

There are 42 Chamber Members, 3 Associate 
Members, 5 Affiliated Members and 10 Honorary 
Members of the Chamber in tire current year. 
The officers and the committee of the Chamber 
for the year are as follows : — 

Chairman — Mr. G. A. Barabridge. 

. Vice-Chairman. — Sir Prank Birley, M.B.C. 

Committee. — Messrs, W. M. Browning, m.I/.a., 
H.N. Colam, K. M. Eraser, D. M. Held, O.B.E., 
it.G., Sir William Wright, O.B.E., M.L.A. 
i Secretary. — Mr. G. Gompertz, J.P. 

The following are bodies to which the Chamber 
is entitled to elect representatives and the 
representatives elected for the year : — 

Madras Legislative Council.— (Vacant) 

■ Madras Legislative Assembly. — Sir William 
Wright and Mr. G. L. Orchard. 

Madras Port Trust. — Messrs. G. A. Bambvidge, 
W. M. Browning, 13. M. lleid, and Sir Prank 
Birley. 

Corporation of Madras. — Mr, C. Mainprice, 
G. 33. Walker, Bar-at-Law, and J. A, It. Knox. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Umpire. — Mr. It. C. M. Strouts. 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


live Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its Registered Office in 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
arid the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be : — 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“ To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others." 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to eligi- 
bility for election prevail. 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitration, issues certificates of 
origin and certificates invoices. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Assembly 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Co jointly with the Nattukottai Nagarathars 
Association the Chamber lias the right of elect- 


ing a representative to the Federal Assembly. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Amending 
Act, 1936, the Chamber has the right of electing 
one Councillor to the Madras Corporation. 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1923, the 
Chamber has the right to elect ono member 
to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber also sends Its representatives 
to the Board of Communications the Provin- 
cial Cotton Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Social Hygiene Council 
(Madras Branch), the Annamalai University, 
State Technical Scholarship Board, Advisory 
Committees of the Government, Rayapuram 
and Ophthalmic Hospitals, Income-tax Board 
of Referees, the Madras Marketing Board, this 
Madras City Excise Licensing Board, the Indian 
Tea Marketing Expansion Board, etc. The 
Chamber issues a monthly magazine entitled. 
“ Southern. India Commerce.” 

The Chamber has 460 members on the 
rolls and has its own building, several 
Associations in the City of Madras and Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the upcountry have been 
affiliated to this Chamber. 

President— T> hvan Bahadur Govinddss 

Chatoor bhoojadoss, 

Vice-President. — R a a B all a d u r C. Gopsil 
Meuou. 

Honorary Secretaries.— Khan Bahadur Adam 
| Hajee Mohomed Sait and C. L. Hamaswamy, 

I Assistant Secretary. — P. R. Nair, e.a., b. com. 
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Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Commerce House, 11, Lawrence Hoad, Lahore. 

Chairman.— Sardar Sahib Sardar Sapuran 
Singh C'hawla. 

Vice-Chairman. — Mr. P. H. Guest. 
Committee. — Rai Bahadur Pandit Balak Ram ; 
Mr. C. Bevau Potman, C.I.E. ; Mr. K. H. Rugginz; 
Prof. W. Roberts, B.se., c.i.e., m.l.a. ; Mr. 
It. S. Fairley ; It ai Bahadur L. Binda Saran, 
m.l.a. ; Rai Bahadur Bawa Dinga Singh; 
Mr. J, C. P. Davidson; Mr. F. R.Hawkes, o.b.e. ; 
IJewan Bahadur Dewan Krishna Kishore 
Dahriwala ; Hon’ble Rai Bahadur L. Ram 
Saran Das, c.i.e., m.o.s., and Mr. J. G. Wyllie. 

Chamber Members. — Messrs. Sjieddiug Dinga 
Singh .t Co., Lahore ; Messrs. Gillanders Ar- 
buthnot it Co., Lahore ; The Civil & Military 
Gazette, Ltd., Lahore ; The Allahabad Bank Ltd., 
Lahore; Messrs. Dinanath Shcopersliad, Lahore; 
Messrs. Bird & Co., Lahore ; Mr. H. J. Rustomji, 
Lahore ; The Coieyana Estate Ltd., Okara ; 
The B. C. G. A. (Punjab) Ltd., Khancwal ; 
Messrs. The Bharat Insurauce C'o., Ltd., Lahore : 
The Jallo Resin Factory, Lalioro ; The Rational 
Bank of India Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Attock 
Oil Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi ; The Central Bank 
of India, Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Rid Bahadur 
Mela Ram’s Sons, Lahore; Messrs. The Murree 
Brewery Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi ; Messrs. The 
Ganesli Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Lyallpur ; Messrs. 
Maher Singh Saimran Singh Chawla, Lahore ; 
The North Western Railway, Lahore ; Messrs. 
The Lahore Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Lahore; 
The Imperial Bank of India, Lahore ; Messrs. 
Basant Ram <ft Sons, Lahore; Messrs. Grindlay 
& Co., Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. The Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of India, Ltd., Lahore; 
Sir Daya Kislian Kaul & Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. 
The Rawalpindi Electric Power Co., Ltd. 


NORTHERN INDIA 

Rawalpindi ; Messrs. The Laksliini Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Lahore ; The Indian Mildura Fruit 
Farms Ltd., Rcnala Kburd ; Messrs. Ulicrui 
Ltd., Sialkot ; Messrs. Rai Sahib Mnnslii Gulab 
Singh & Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. B. R. Herman 
& Mohatta, Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage <fc Distributing Co. of India, Ltd,, 
Lahore ; Messrs. Imperial Chemical Industries 
'(India) Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The ICangra 
Valley Slate Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Siemens 
(India) Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. Buckwell & Co., 
Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs 
Cement Companies, Ltd 
A. F. Fergusson & Co 
in Charge, Military Farm 
Uttar Clniud Kapur 
Messrs. The N' 

Co., Dharhval ; 


Wall ; Messrs'.. 
Lahore ; Officer 
Okara ; Messrs. 
Sons, Lahore ; 
?erton Woollen Mills 
Martin & Co., 
Lahore; Messrs. The Sunlight of India 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Owen 
Roberts <fc Co., Ltd., Lahore; Tito Punjab 
National Bank Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. S. Sujan 
Singh & Sons, Lahore Gantt.; Messrs. Michael 
Martin & Co., Lahore ; Messrs. Indian Oxygen 
and Acetyline Co., Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. 

Reliable Water Supply Service of India Ltd., 
Lahore; The Rcnala Estate, Montgomery; 

Messrs. Dhanpatmal Jawaladas, Amritsar : Thu 
Indian Publicity Bureau, Dharhval ; Messrs. 
Narain Das Bhagwan Das, Shahdara (near 
Lahore). 

Honorary Members. — Mr. IT. P. Thomas, 
ii.Sc., A.M.I.E.E., JI.N.Z. Soc.O.E., Rai Bahadur 
L. Rain Lai, M.H.E., P.C.S., Mr. C. N. Gamier, 
o.n.E. 

Secretary. — Mr. ,T. E. Keogh. 

Head Clerk. — S. Mohd. Hussain Bukhari. 

Tel. Address : — “ Commerce." 

Telephone 2237. 


UPPER INDIA. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce I The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
te concerned with trade, commerce and manu- ( nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
facturea in the United Provinces and has its [ pates, when invited to do so, members of the 
registered office at Cawupore. Members are Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 


elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion b y the next gen era! meetin g o f the Cham her . 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the mem hers in a General Meeting and such shall 
he exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There is no entraace fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Rs. 300 a year ; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs. 30 0 : firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such j 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. I 


list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 00 
members, two honorary members and eight 
affiliated members. 

The following are the officers : — 

President — Mr. Harry Hors man, M.C., (The 
Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.). 

Vice-President. — Mr. W. R. Watt, (The 
British India Corporation Ltd.) 

Members. — Mr. C. W. Tosh. (Messrs. Begg, 
Sutherland & Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. E. ,f. W. .Plummer, 
(The Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.); Mr, 
K. .7. D. Price, (The Muir Mills Co., Ltd.) ; 
Mr. J. Tinker, (The British India ( 'or j Miration 
Ltd.); Rai Bahadur Balm Ram Namin' Salieb, 
(Cawnpore) : Mr, A. Barr Pollock, (The Charter- 
ed Bank of India, Australia At China) ; Rai 
Bahadur Lain Baniftstnvnr Prasad Bagla .Saiteh, 
(Messrs. Gangadhar Baijmith) and MV. It. 14, 
Rutherford, (East Indian Railway. Allahabad), 
Representatives on the United Prof lures Leyis- 
! Inline Assembly. — Sir Jawala Prasad Srivastiivn, 
Ivt., M.i,.A., (Cawnpore) and Mr. E. M. Souter, 
C.i.e., M.n.A., (Messrs. Ford ,V, Macdonald Ltd.) 
Secretary. — Mr. II. W. Morgan. 

Head Clerk — Babu It. K. Mehra. 
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MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE, 


The Merchants’ Chamber of United Provinces 
was established in November 1932. with the 
object of safeguarding the interest of trade and 
industry in the United Provinces, providing 
regular and efficient statistical and intelligence 
service to the business firms of the province 
and generally helping the promotion of trade 
and business in the United Provinces through 
proper organisation of commercial opinion. 
The Chamber represents almost entirely Indian 
capital and has affiliated to its membership. 
Cotton Mills, Sugar Mills, Jute Mills, Silk 
weaving and Hosiery work, Banks and Firms] 
engaged in extensive dealings in Piece-go 

country produced Hide and Leather! , 

Chamber maintains a ceaseless channel of 
correspondence with the Central and Provincial 
Governments and the various Hallways on all 
points of commercial grievances, whetho: 


general or of specific interest. It issues every 
month an English and Hindi Bulletin among 
its members who are scattered over the entire 
province. The report of the activities of the 
Chamber is a regular feature of the daily press 
of the province. The constitution of the 
Chamber which is registered under Indian 
Companies Act,_ 191:3, with a licence under 
Section 26, provides for an Executive consisting 
of 1 President. 2 Vice-Presidents and IS ordinary 
Members of the Council. A whole-time Secre- 
tary is attached to the organisation. The 
principal Office Bearers for the year 1937 are 
as follows : — 

President.— -Mr. S. M. Bashir. 

Senior Vice-Pmsulr.nl.— Sardar luder Singh. 

J unior Vice-President. — Mr. Bam Baton Gupta. 

Secretary. — Mr. K. M. Purkayastlia, m.a. 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER 

The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce ; 

' was established in 1914, and represents all the I 
important commercial and industrial interests 
of the Province. The, Chamber is recognised 
both by the Provincial and Central 'Govern- 
ments and jointly returns a representative to the 
United Provinces Legislatlative Assembly. It 
is represented on the Cawnpore Municipal 
Board, the Local Advisory Committee of the 
East Indian Hallway, Great Indian Peninsula 
Hailway, Boliilklmnd Kvimaon Hailway, Bengal 
and North ‘Western Railway and on the Informal 
Committee of the East Indian Railway. The 
•Chamber's representatives also sit on the Pro- 
vincial Boards of Industries, Economic Enquiry 
and Agriculture, High School and Intermediate 
■ Education and Governing bodies of Government 
Textile and Dyeing and Printing Schools, 
Agriculture College, Sir H. B. Technological 
Institute, Cawnpore, Board of Traffic and 
Communications, Senate of the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, and Employment Board, U. P. and various 
other public bodies in the Province. The 
Chamber -is affiliated to the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry as also to 
the National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Membership : — Any firm, individual, company, 
corporation or association engaged or 
interested in trade, commerce' of industry 
is eligible for membership of the Chamber. 
The number of members on register is 1 76 
(113 Local and 63 Mofussil). 

The following are the Office Bearers and 
Members of the Executive Committee 

President Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh, 


OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 

Vice-Presidents— Mni Bahadur ltanisaran Das, 
C.I.E., M.O.S., Hai Bahadur Bliagwan Das. 

Hony. Secretary— Rai Bahadur Rameslvwar 
Prasad Bagla. 

Ilony. Jl. Secretary: — Rai Bahadur Krishna 
Lai Gupta. 

Assistant Secretary: — Mr. M. L. Gupta, M.A., 
B.Qom., a.s.a.a., it, A., Incoporatcd Account- 
ant. 

Members of the Executive Committee. — Lain 
Ram Chandra (Messrs. Roopnarain Kamchandra); 
Lala Girdhari Lai Bajaj ; Mr. B. P, Srivastava 
(Messrs. Cawnpore Dyeing & Cloth Printing Co., 
Ltd.) ; Mr. R. L. Aurora (Messrs. Karainehand 
Thapar & Bros., Ltd) ; Lala Had Slvankar 
Bagla ; Lala Chhanga Mai (Messrs. Gopinath 
Chhanga Mai) ; Mr, Gur Prasad Mehrotra 
(Messrs. Sudershanmaharaj Nandram) ; Lala 
Malnuleo Prasad Lundiya ; Mr. Dwarka Prasad 
Singh ; Mr. R. H. Khan ; Lala Faqir Chand 
(Messrs. Punjab National Bank Ltd.); Mr. 
Hira Lai Khanna, Mr. Keki Patel (Messrs. 
Jamshetjee & Co.) ; R, B. Kedar Nath Khetan, 
M.L.o. (Messrs. Isliwari Khetan Sugar Mills Co,, 
Ltd.); Mr. N. K. Halwasiya (Messrs. Bharat 
Insurance Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. I. D. Varslinaie 
(U. P. Glass Works Ltd.); Mr. 0. L. Mehta 
(Farrukhahad Eieetrie . Supply Co. Ltd.); 
Mr. Bam Kumar Bhargava (Messrs. Newul 
Kishore Estate); Mr. Banjit Singh (Messrs. 
R; G. Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.) ; Mr, Eadha 
Krishna Khetan (Messrs . Maheshwari ; Devi 
Jut... Mills T.tdd : Mr. N. K. Bhartiya (Messrs. 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce (Desi Lahore; Mr. P. C.. Malhotra, A.S.A.A., R.A., • 
Be par Mandal), Lahore, was established in 1912 Messrs. S. B. BiUimoria <fc Co. , Auditors , Lahore 
and W a"s mustered under the Indian Companies Dewan Harbhagwan Wanda, 14, Forozepur Boa 
Act. 1882, in 1913. The main objects for which Lahore ; It. B. Lata Banna Lai, Goyonm 
h™» nv.n t«iq established were' to safeguard Director, Upper India Glass works, Aruba. 


the Chamber was established were to safeguard Director, Upper India 
the interests of Indian commerce, trade and City; Mr. S. A. Sadiqui 
agriculture. The Chamber is recognised by the Gulam Hussan & Co., Ai 


lia Glass Works, Anibala 
iquo of Messrs. K. B. Sh. 
, Amritsar ; Lata Harsukh 
jab National Bank, Ltd., 


Punjab Government and the Government of Rai, Secretary, Punjab National Bank, Ltd., 
India. It is affiliated to the Federation of Lahore; Seth Ram Rattan, of Messrs. R. B. 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry Seth Ajudhia Pevsad & Sons,_ Lahore ; Lula 
and is a member of the International Chamber Shiv Raj Bhalla, Secretary, Punjab Cooperative 
of Commerce, Paris. The Chamber has a trade- Bank Ltd., Lahore; Lala Basant Jvnslien 
marks registration Department and has a KImnna, B.A., iffi.n., Advocate, Lahore. 

Board of Arbitration to settle commercial die- Representatives on Different Bodies.— -Joint, 
pules. The members of this Chamber have Development, Board , Punjab.- — Mr. S. L. Tuli, 
franchise in the commerce constituency of the 3 Cooper Road, Lahore. 

Punjab Legislative Assembly along with three Indian Central Committee. — K. B. Sardar 
Chambers— The Punjab Chamber of Com- Habib Uilah, Bar-at-Law, Lahore, 
merce, The Northern India Chamber of Coin- Hoard of Economic Inquiry, Punjab.- — 'Sirdar 
merce, Lahore and Punjab Trades Association. p ( g, Sodhbans, e.e.a.a., It. a., Lahore. 

Members of the Committee for 1937 are - Communication Board, Punjab.— Lain Maha 
?. • , , r- T. C 1 , TT.. 1 .-I rrn.ii, n Narain, General Manager, Gnnesh Flour Mills, 

President. — K. B. Sardar Habib Uilah, Jlar-at- £td , Lyallpur. 

La\v, 8 , Davis Road Lahore. N ’ w Ri Advisory Committee.— Lain Kanshi 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr. S. R. .Tamvala, M.A., Tn , nlil «. TuimW 

1 , 1 , .it., Agent, Central Bank of India. Ltd., Ra ' n , 

Lahore ; Mr. H. D. Mclita, Managing Director, ««/<' Board of Industries, Punjab.— Dewan 

Northern India Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore. ITarbhagwan Nanda, Lahore. 

lion. Secretary <£• Member of the Committee,— *««»<*?/ Bates Advisory Committee.— Lain 
Sirdar P. S. Sodhbans, f.l.a.a. (Lornl.), it.A., Maha Narain, Lyallpur; Sirdar P. S. Sodlibans, 
of Messrs. »Sodhba ns it Co., Auditor*, Lahore. Lahore; Mi. H. B. JNanua, Lahore. 

Mcmbevs.-Uv. H. S. Balliaya, f.k.e.s. (Loud.), Income 'Bax Board ,of Referees.— Vinter P. S. 
of Messrs. G. Balhaya A Co., Lahore ; Mr.Kanshi Sodhbans Lahore ; K. B, Sardar Habib U l a, 
Ram Khosla , Railway Road. Lahore ; Mr. Devi Lahore ; Mr G. 8 . Salanya, Amritsar ; L. Malm 
Chain! Kliaima, Timber Merchant, Railway Narain, Lyallpur. 

Road, Lahore; K. S. Ch. Abdul Karim, Hon. Licensing Board for grant of Licenses to 
Magistrate & Merchant, Qila Gujnr Singh, Electrical Contractors not yet nominated. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Memberships by 
. ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale), Railways and proprietors of large 
industrial interests. The entrance fee is Re, 1 
and the rate of subscription Bs. ISO per year. 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association, aiid 
sha res representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers Which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambers. The Chamber is a 
member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, London. The Chamber is repre- 
sented on the Municipal Corporation of Delhi as 
-well as on the N. W. Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee, Lahore. 

; The Managing Committee meets at Delhi and 
Lahore and the following are office-bearers 
Rai Bahadur P., Mukerjee, Chairman, (Messrs. 

P. Mukerjee & Co, Ltd., Delhi) - Mr. R.; S. 1 


Fairley, Deputy-Chairman (The New Egerton 
Woollen Mills, Dhariwal); Mr. V. F. Gray, 
c.T.E., (Messrs. I!.. J. Wood A Co. Ltd., Delhi} ; 
Mr. H. Clinch, (Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Delhi) ; 
Mr. R. N, B. Brunt, (Bnnnab-.Sho)l Oil Storage 
& Distributing Co. of India, Ltd.. New Delhi); 
Mr, A. Duguid, A. F. 0 . (Indian National Air- 
ways, Ltd., New Delhi) ; Khan Bahadur S. M. 
Abdulla (Messrs. S. M. Abdulla & Sons. Delhi); 
Mr. II. N. Sen, O.B.E.. (Eastern News Agency, 
Ltd., New Delhi); Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Sobha Singh (Sujan Singh Sobha Singh, New 
Delhi) ; The Hon. Rai Bahadur Lula Rain 
Saran Bass, cu.E., (The Mela Ram Cotton Mills, 
Lahore); Mr. Aftab Rai (Gauge Ice Factory, 
Lahore Gantt.) ; Mr. S. G, M. Shah. Divisional 
Commercial Officer, North Western Railway, 
Delhi; Mr. Lachhmi Narain, (Messrs. B, ill, 
Lachhmi Narain, Amritsar) ; Mr, Moti Ram 
Melua (Messrs. Moti Ram Melira A Co, Amritsar) ; 
Mr. A. C. Mullen, (Amritsar Distillery Co. Ltd., 
Amritsar); Mr. Satya Paul Yinuani, (The 
Jawala Flour Mills, Amritsar), 
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The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with The annual subscription for each Chamber 
headcmarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage Member is Rs. 480 per annum and of each 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial Associate Member Rs. 360 per annum. An 
men on all subjects involving their common entrance fee. of Rs. 150 is payable by each new 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce Member. Officials and others indirectly con- 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general nected with the trade of the province or who 
mercantile interests of the province, to eommuni- may have rendered distinguished service to the 
cate with public authorities, associations and interests represented by the Chamber may be 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly elected by the Committee either on their own 
affecting these interests, and to provide for motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
and abide by, the judgment, of arbitrators ap- Members are not required to subscribe to the 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are funds of the Chamber. 

affiliated bodies: The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 


ri | Kiteu bodies: The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. dlt fe?u*° i(; s ordinary work. It does not 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Association. pu * ,ish any statistical returns. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association. T Secretaries. B. P. Cristall, Esq. and F- L. 
Ti vm« Ao ..„, Leach, Esq., O.I.B. 


ma Planters’ Association, 
oy Chamber of Minos. 


Burma House of Representatives. 
Rangoon Port Trust Board. 
Rangoon Corporation; 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 
Pasteur Institute Committee. 
Burma University Council, 
Rangoon Development Trust. 
Police Advisory Board. 


Representatives on the Burma House, of 
Representatives. — T. P. Cowie, Esq., .T. I. 
i Nelson, Esq., W. T. McIntyre, Esq., R. T. 
Stoneham, Esq., A. NY Strong, Esq, 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port. Trust 


i the Rangoon Corporalio 


Rangoon Development Trust. Victoria Memorial Part; Trustee.— R. T. 

„ ,, I , • n i Stoneliam, Esq., M.H.U. 

Police Advisory Board. 1 

Pasteur Institute Committee. — 'C. G. Wood- 
Advisory Committee Constituted under the house, Esq. 

Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. *„„»« University ConmiUee.-E. S. Bowlby, 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Esq., n.A. 

Committee. Rangoon General Hospital Advisor}/ Committee. 

Burma Railway Board. _B. T. Williams, Esq. 

Bishop Bigandant Homo Board . Police Advisory Board.' — T. P. Cowie, Esq., 

M.H.ll. 

All British corporations, companies, Arms of n ,, w7 onmenf Trust —ti T Stonehahi 

persons engaged or interested in mercantile tongoonDettmmeM It M.—E. 1. btonaham, 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 

owners and brokers or who are connected with Bishop Bigandet Home Board. — A. 0. Stewart, 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance. Esq. 

railways, commerce, art, science or literature Ru Railway Board— E. S. Bowlby, Esq., 
are eligible to become Chamber Members. „■[ " “ 

Every non-British concern or pereon, similarly ’■ ' 

engaged or interested as indicated above, Advisory Committee, under the Auxiliary Force 
eligible for election as an Associate Member. Act, 1920.' — J. R. Fairly, Esq. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce 


The following are the members of the f 
Chamber which has its headquarters at ( 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Goromandel 
Coast north of Madras : — 

: Members . — The Coromandel Co., Ltd., 
Ripley & Co., Gordon Woodroffe & Co. (Madras), [ 
Ltd., Innes & Co., Wilson A Co„ Northern! 


f Commerce was Circars Development Co., Burmah-Shell Oil 
18C8. Storage and Distributing Co. of India, Ltd., 

The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Deccan 
members of the Sugar and Abkhafi Co., Ltd. and Parry & 
headquarters at Co., Ltd. 


Members of the Committee. 
Mr, S. A. Cheesman {Chairman). 
,, H. F. Ferguson. 

„ C. C. R. Reynolds. 

„ G. M. Lake {Secretary). 



yio Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 


The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term ‘ member ’ be understood a mercan- 
tile Arm or establishment, or the permanent! 
Agency of a mercantile tirm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Gan jam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 
nada can hold office. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
Rs. 16 must accompany the reference with 
Its, 5 from a non-member and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber’s Sealed , 
Certificate. 1 


The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Rs. 30. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
is Rs. 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
eaeh member whose place of business is else- 
where is Rs. 60 per annum, payable in advance. 
The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the pen ultimate Thursday and the general body 
meets on the last Thursday. 


A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 



Tho Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1922. The 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta. It embraces two 
distinct classes of work: ( a ) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and ( ft ) the compilation and publication 
of All-India statistics. 

The Government of India felt the neces-| 
sity for the creation of a Central Statis- 
tical Research Bureau for the continuous 
analysis and interpretation of economic! 
and statistical facts and phenomena and they 
established in 1933 the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Research Bureau under the Direetor- 
Geueralof Commercial Intelligence and Statistics! 
at their headquarters. The Director-General is 
now stationed at the headquarters of the Gov- 
ernment of India with a Deputy Director of 
Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director 
of Statistics at Calcutta and a new Deputy 
Director of Statistical Research at the head- 
quarters. 


notifications affecting trade, (a) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, price 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (r/) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, and (ft) quarterly and annual 
reports of tho Indian Trade Commissioners 
abroad and summaries of the leading features 
of consular and other trade reports. 


Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are tin 
following annual volumes Review of the 
Trade of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea- 
borne Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Statistical Abstract for British India, Agricul- 
tural Statistics, Estimates of Area and Yield of 
Principal Crops, the Montldy Survey of Busi- 
ness Conditions in India and Indian Customs i 
Tariff. The department also publishes a weekly 
journal—’’ The Indian (frade Journal” — 
the principal features of which are (a) 
information as to tariff changes in foreign 
countries which affect Indian Interests, (ft) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts i 
placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government orders, communiques and other 


The Department also administers the Com- 
mercial Library and Reading room located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of tho separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and tire resultant Commercial Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of tho Dircctor-Gtneral. It 
has now been expanded into first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 18,302 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 381 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports. Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but. they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London. Hamburg 
Milan, Osaka (Japan) and Mombasa (Bast 
Africa) and the Indian Trade Agent, Kabul, 
with His Majesty's Trade Commissioners in 
India and the Dominions, and with Consular 
Officers in various parts of the world. And the 
yearly increase in its correspondence shows that 
it Is steadily being used more and more both by 
firms in India and by overseas firms interested 
in Indian exports. 
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THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world, 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 

Function of Commissioner. — The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within liis territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and looal manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions winch are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 


He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his do- 
partmeut ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area ; and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 

Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturers Is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. It is hoped that local im- 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
a more extended use of the information 
available In the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise. 

H. M.’s Trade Commissioners in India. 

Calcutta— 

Sir Thomas M. Ainscough, o.B.E., 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Mr. A. Schofield, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box Ho. 083, Eairlie House, Pairlie 
Place. „ , 

Telegraphic Address — “ Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta.” 

Telephone No. *' Calcutta 1042.” 

Bombay — 

Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, 3, Wittefe Hoad, Ballard 
Estate. 

Telegraphic Address — “Tra d com Bombay.” 

Telephone No. — “Bombay 23095.” 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Customs, 
Colombo. 


THE CANADIAN COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SERVICE. 


The Canadian Department of Trade aud Com- 
merce comprises, as one of its principal divisions, j 
the Commercial Intelligence Service. -This 
Service had it s beginnings prior to the establish- 
ment of the Department in 1892 and has since 
undergone considerable expansion. At present 
it includes a headquarters staff in Ottawa and 
thirty-four Trade Commissioner offices abroad, 
seventeen of these being in British and an equal 
number in foreign countries. 

The office of the Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner for India, Burma and Ceylon has been 
established in Calcutta since 1922. Its services 


| are at the disposal of Canadian firms interested 
in the export of their goods to the Indian market 
and to others who may be interested in the 
purchase of Indian products. It is also in 
regular touch With import houses in India and is 
'prepared . to eo-operate as well with exporters 
| seeking a market in Canada for any Indian 
commodities. ■ , 

Canadian Government Trade Commissioner 
in India. — Mr. Paul Sykes. 23, Esplanade 
Mansions, Calcutta, F. O. Box 2003,; 
Telephone— Calcutta. 5053 ; Tel. Address • ■ 

“ Canadian, Calcutta.” 
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THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 



The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18,] 
a full summary of whose report, appears I 
on pages 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value. One of their recommenda- j 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central] 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promote the welfare of the cotton-growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to , 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 1 
body until 1923. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton. 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry. Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows:— 

INMAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS. 

President. — Sir Bryce C. Burt, g.i.e., M.B.i . 
I.A.S., Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, ex-officio. . 

(a) The Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in Agricultural] 
matters, cx-offieio. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Madras . — Mr. P. If. Enina Reddi, I.. 
Director of Agriculture. 

Bombay. — The Director of Agriculture. 

United Produces). — The Director of Agriculture, j 

Punjab. — The Director of Agriculture. 

Central- Produces.— Mr. J. C. MeDoiigall, I.A.S., 
Director of Agriculture. 

Hind . — Rao Saheb K. I. Thadani, Director of 
Agriculture. 

THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS, 
ex-officio. 

REPRESETATIVES OF CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The East India Cotton Association, Sir Pur- 
shutaiudas Thakurdas, C.I.E., M.B.i:. 

Tile Bombay Millowners’ Association, Mr. S. 
D. Saklatvnla, w.L.A. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Mr. M. S. 
Durutti. 

Tiie Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Mr. 
Chandulal P. Parikh. 

Tiie Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Mr. A. P. 
D allow. 

The Ahmedabnd Millowners’ Association. 
Mr. Kasturbiiai Lalbliai. 

Tiie Tuticorin Chamber of Conuncrce, Mr. J. 
Vonoseh. 

The Upper India Ciiamber of Commerce, 
Mr. J. Tinker. 


The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 
Mr. \V. Roberts, c.t.E. 

COMMEBC1 \L REPRESENT ATI'S ES 
NOMINATED BY LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Central Provinces. — Mr. P. V. Deshmukh, 
Mr. D. K. Kane. 

Madras. — Mr. .T. Nuttal. 

Punjab. — -Mr. Ualak Rain. 

Banjul.— Mr. Akiiil Bandliu Cuba. 

CO-OPERATIVE BANK fNG 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

Sir Clmnilal V. Mehta, K.c.S.l. . ( Vice- President,). 

REPRESENTATIVES OF COTTON 
GROWING INDUSTRY. 

Madras. — M. It. tty. V. C. IVlauiswnnii Goiiu- 
rler Avl., M. R. Ry. Kao Bahadur B. P. Sasha 
Reddi Gam. 

Bombay. — Rao Bahadur C. S. Shi ra hat! i. 

United Provinces. — Khan Bahadur Shah Nazar 
Husain, Rai Bahadur Lala Atiaml Samp. 

Punjab. --Sardar Salad) Gurbaeiian Singh, 
Mian Nurullah. 

Central Produces and Bexar. — Rao Bahadur 
Sir Madhorao G. Deslipamle, K.n.i:., Mr. M. P. 
Kollie. 

Sind — Mr. Roger Thomas, 
REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES. 

Hyderabad State. — Mr. Nizani-ud-Din Hydev, 
Director of Agriculture. 

Baroila State. — Mr. R. G. Allan, Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 

Gwalior Stale. — Mr. G. K. Lole, Deputy Dime, 
tor of Agriculture, Malva Division, Ujjaiu. 

Bajyutana and Central India States.- Mr. T. 

It. Low, I.A.S., Director, Institute of Plant I ndus- 
try, Indore. 

ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR-GEN ER.A L-I N-( 'OU NCI I,. 

Rao Bahadur S. 8. Salimatli, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Sontliern Division, Diuu wiir. 

M. R. .lty. V. Ramanatlta Iyer, Avl., Cotton 
Specialist. Coimbatore. 

Rai Bahadur S. V. Kanungo, Finance Minister, 
Hoikar State, Indore. 

Setli I.sserdas Varindmul, iu,,a.. liepresonla- 
tive of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. 

Tiie Economic Botanist (Cotton) in the Gov- 

liment of tiie United Provinces, Gawnpore. 

Syed Milan Miilianmuid Sliali, m.a.h. 

Lala Shrj Ram, Represent alive of the Cotton 
MilJownors of .Delhi. 

Dr. V. K. Badami, Ph.d.. Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Department of Agriculture in Mvsoro 
State, Rangaiom. 

Mr. Ohoitaram Siiewarain. Represent al ive, 
of the Karachi Cotton Association, l.td. 

Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavaeliarvu, 

K.n.i!, 

Mr. II. B. Rajdev, Deputy Director of Agri- 
iulture, Karnata k Division, J I . E. (I . t lie Nizam's 
Dominions. Raiehnr. 

Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhinildmi Runchoilji 
Naik. 

Secretary.— -Mr. D. N. Malita, m.a. (D.von.), 
1U..S. 

J ns infant Secretary,- -M r. C. J. Boearm, m.a. 

Publicity Officer.— Mr R. D. Mihru, m.a, is. 
Litt. 
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Director, Technological Laboratory. — Dr. Nazir 
Abroad, M.sc., I'h.n., p. Inst.p. 

Office. — Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Prior to the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse . The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presidencies and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Rajpipla, Chhota 
Udepur, Hyderabad, Indore, Sangli, Baria, 
Lunawada, Bhaderwa, Kadana, Sant, Sanjeli, 
and .Tambughoda States and with excellent 
results. 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act (XII of 1925) subsequently passed 
provides for a certain measure of control of 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin. This 
Act, with the minimum of official interference, 
places the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 
marked improvement in the quality of Indian 
cottons. 

The Bombay and Central Provinces Govern- 
ments have both passed amending Acts to the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
making it obligatory on all cotton ginning and 
pressing factories situated in the areas to which 
the Act may be applied to take out licenses and 
prohibiting the watering, mixing or admixture 
of cotton. 

The Centra] Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some important en- 
quiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of “pools ’’ of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to the 
growers for their produce. As an instance of the 
progress in cotton growing which has been made 
since 1917 it may be stated that since that date 
approximately half a million bales of cotton of. 
medium staple have been added to the Indian 
crop by the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments. In general it may be said that the 
Committee affords a common meeting ground for 
representatives of all sections of the Cotton 
trade and of the cotton growing industry, thus 
enabling a number of problems to be tackled 1 


from every point of view and definite progress 
made towards their solution. 

Research Studentships. — The Committee 
ha,s also instituted a scheme of research student- 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers in India. Scholarships for 
training abroad are also sometimes granted. 

Statistics: — By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics. The compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed in spinning 
mills in India, (2) exports by sea and receipts 
at mills of Indian cotton classified by varieti es * 

(3) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
season by the trade at important cotton centres 
in India, and by the mills classified by varieties, 

(4) the Indian cotton crop classified according 
to staple length, and (5) loose cotton con- 
sumed in the spinning mills in British India and 
Indian States, the establishment of weekly 
statistical returns relating to the number of 
bales of raw cotton pressed In India, and the 
revival of rail-borne trade statistics for cotton 
are some of the results already achieved by 
the Committee in this direction. The 
Committee also publishes a report on the 
accuracy of the All-India Cotton forecasts of 
eachseason. 

Research- — By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in the past. 
The Laboratory undertakes, for the trade on 
payment, tests on cotton and artificial silk 
yarn, and acts as the official testing House for 
the Indian Textile Industry. 

The Committee contributes the greater part Of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which is a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 

In addition by means of grants-in-aid to 
Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
special investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds. 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
thirty-three. 

I The Committee also assists by means of 
grants to Agricultural Departments in Provinces 
and States and to Co-operative Cotton Sale 
Societies in the wider distribution of seed of 
improved varieties of cotton. There are 13 
such schemes in operation at present. 

His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee's Spinning La- 
boratory laid great stress , on: the importance 
and value of the Committee's work. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay —The Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz.. The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’Assoeiation, Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
filet with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis. 

The Cotton Contract* Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of air. G. Wiles, i.c.s. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No. XIV Of 1922. 

The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 31st October 1932. With 
effect from 1st November 1982 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 

M.B.E. ( President ); Haridas Madhavdas, _ „ 
( Vice President), Sellers' Panel; J. Vonescb, 
Esq., Buyers’ Panel; Tulsidas Kilachand, Esq.. 
Buyers’ Panel; Chandrakant M ill raj Khatau , Bs q . , 
Buyers’ Panel; J. 0. G. Barnes, Esq., Buyers’ 
Panel; Bhawanjl A. Khimji, Esq., M. L. A., 
Sellers’ Panel; S. B. Dalai, Esq., Sellers ’Panel ; 
Bansldhar Chokhani, Esq., Sellers’ Panel; 
Begraj Gupta, Esq., Brokers’ Panel; Chunila] 
B. Mehta, Esq., Brokers' Panel; Itamdeo 
AnandilalPodar, Esq., Brokers' Panel ; Pratab- 
rai M. Mehta, Esq., Brokers’ Panel ; Tjmadutt 
Surajmal Nemani, Esq., Brokers’ Panel; 
Madanlal Palirani, Esq., Brokers’ Panel; 
Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai R. Naik, it.n.c., 
nominated by the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, Growers’ Representative ; M. P. Kollie, 
Esq., ii.Ij.a., nominated bythe Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Growers’ Representative ; 
Mian Nurullah, m.b.a., nominated by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, Growers’ Represent- 
ft Mve; Dr. Visliram Hari, Patil, ph.D, nominat- 
ed by the Government of Bombay, Growers' 
Representative; S. B. Befcigeri, B.A., JA.B,, 
nominated by the Government of Bombay, 
Growers* Representative. 


Officers. 

C. M. Parikh, Esq., b. com., Secretary , A- 
R. Menezes, Esq., Deputy Secretary and M anayer. 
Clearing House, and S. A. P. Aiyar, Esq,, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established are:— To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts ; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade ; to establish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade ; 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade; to fix or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout ail market ; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business ; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such' 
use whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing 
prosecuting, or defending, any suits, actions 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the 
temptation and possibility of speculative 
manipulation. 

The Association has a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewri Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers' Rooms and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges. ; 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed bv His Ex- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay 
on the 1st December 1925 in the presence of a 
large gathering which included most of the 

S nent business men of the City and many 
g citizens. 

There is a membership of 410 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in December and 
statistics are issued twice weekly. 



India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well-known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton be'gan to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 
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induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet.: The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
“ Share Mania," and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rule 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1936-37 the total area in all territories 
reported on was computed at 25,219,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 6,307,000 
bales of 400 lbs. as compared with 25,999,000 
acres and 5,933,000 bales in 1935-36. 

Bombay, Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Hyderabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop : — 


Provinces and States. 

id >r 
(Provisional 

-36 

Estimates). 

1936-37. 

(Provisional Estimates). 

Acres in 
Thousands. 

Bales of 400 lbs. 
(In thousands). 

Acres in 
Thousands. 

Bales of 400 lbs. 
(In thousands). 

Bombay (a) 

6,637 

1,369 

5,894 

1,145 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

4,068 

616 

3,969 

810 . 

Punjab (a) 

3,519 

1,582 

3,692 

1,920 

Madras (a) 

2,693 

537 

2,578 

535 

United Provinces («) . . 

596 

195 

695 

174 

Sind (a) . . . . 

849 

346 

982 

518 

Burma .. 

518 

105 

511 

113 

Bengal (a) 

73 

24 

75 

26 

Bihar . . 

32 

6 

31 

6 

Assam 

38 

15 

36 

13 

Ajmer-Merwara 

35 

13 ! 

34 

12 

North-West Frontier Province. 

19 

3 

21 

. 4 ■ .. 

Orissa 

9 

2 

8 

1 

Delhi 

2 

1 

2 

. 1 

Hyderabad 

3,698 

589 

3,080 

499 

Central India 

1,201 

180 

1,407 

' 202 ' 

Baroda . . . . • • 

837 

156 

871 

I A37 

Gwalior 

602 

124 

714 

j--'\ IOC 

Eajputana .. . . 

486 

79 

. 534 ; 

73 

Mysore . . 

87 

n 

85 

12 

Total . . 

25,999 

59,33 

25.219 

6,307 

Including Indian States. Note— A. bale contains 400 lbs. of cleaned cotton. ; 
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Exports op Raw Cotton prom India. 

(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs.) to various Countries for year ending 31st March 


j IB 32-33. 

J 1933-34 

j 1934-35 

j 1935-36. 

1936-37. 

167 

342 

347 

456 

601 

7 

3 

6 

12 

14 

174 

345 

353 

. 468 

615 

1,085 

1,022 

2.055 

1,759 

2,426 

150 

261 

278 

154 

165 

124 

163 

148 

165 

155 

134 

337 

142 

109 

72 

129 

145 

153 

228 

317 

52 

61 

60 

. 68 

26 

153 

247 j 

153 

261 

213 

"63 

159 

1 148 

*184 

279 

1,880 

2,395 

3,137 

2,923 

3,653 

2,063 

2,740 1 

~3^490 

3,396 

1,208 


United Kingdom 

Other parts of the British Empire 
Total, British Empire 

Japan 

Italy 

France 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) 

Belgium . , 

Spain •• 

Germany 

Austria 

Other Countries 

Total, Foreign countries 
Totai 


Bombay is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. The principal varieties areDholleras, 
Broach, Oomraa (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Ben gals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinneveliy. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it allows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class <jf cotton produced, by seed selection; 
hybridization and the importation of exotle 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 


whole outturn, which sttll consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701 j prohibiting the use of 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
e really laid by the opening of the first mill 
__ Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


British India. 
Bombay Presidency . . 
Madras 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Punjab 
Delhi 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Burma .. .. 


Totai 

Foreign Territory, 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bbavnagar, Hyderabad. 
Wadbwan, Gwalior (TJjjain), Klshan- 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin,; 
llajkot, Ratlam,Travancore (aland the! 
French Settlements at Pondicherry . .’ 


grand total 


484,714,674 

98,274,069 

39,912,399 

93,865,034 

8,097,530 

2,570,562 

24,352,431 

41,595,480 

3,329,251 

523,044,052 

108,765,667 

41,056,056 

99,701,305 

8,630,710 

2,699,641 

25,310,722 

45,009,433 

4,023,228 

548,806,151 512,882,434 

113,614,634 129,886,202 

40,991,244 38,004,475 

108,020,179 I 115,002,739 
10,385,454 8,607,883 

7,118,486 9,034,865 

25,203,947 25,000,004 

40,427,809 47,599,390 

3,671,055 j 3,515,938 

796,711,430 

853,240,814 

904,238,959 890,584,080 

• 

124,349,103 

148,179,003 

155,047,779) 163,532,044 

921,060,983 

1,001,419,817 

1,059,286,738;! ,054,1 16,664 


(a) Figures for Travancore are being reported from October 1034, 
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Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras 


spun in Bombay island : — 





1931-32. 

1932-33. ! 

1933-34. 1934-35. 

1935-36. j 

1936-37. 

Nos. 1—10 52,498,182 

„ 11—20 121,121,630 

, 21—30 104,772,651 

” 31—40 29,478,014 

Above 40 12,954,822 

Wastes, &c. 764,546 

TOTAL . . 321,589,845 

49,700,540; 

121,094,087 

97,050,083 

31590,553 

12.904,255 

573,348 

312,921,863 

42,715,111 39,916,236 

92,714,861 97,208,338 

74,060,268 83,404,188 

21,431,281 30,190,121 

10,801,391 13,060,928 

924,877 1,003,040 

242,647,789 | 265,387,851 

41,792,475 

112,581,425 

92,910,588 

36,792,207 

19,964,819 

795,663 

304,836,977 

37,922,137 

101,955,798 

77,389,336 

37,893,243 

20,699,997 

835,566 

276,696,077 

AHMEDABAD. 

The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows:— 



— — 1931-32. 

| 1932-33. 

j 1933.34. 1934-35. 

j 1935-38. 

1936-37. 

Nos. 1—10 1,897,390 

1, 817,847 

2,297,902 1,942,473 

1,965,664 

1,809,839 

11— 20 55,517,079 

63,253,648 

71,515,805 77,103,827 

61,542,859 

61,181.109 

21—30 60,911,461 

61,730,219 

54,462,853 53,615,591 

43,986,306 

40,555,877 

81—40 19,617,636 

23,291,983 

22,262,214 25,773,993 

32,698,401 

34,127,714 

Above 40 14,420,395 

16,070,045 

18,388,301 20,567,945 

26,201,978 

25,354,608 


512 

26,898 

3,047 

Total .. 152,363,961 

166,163,742 

168,927,587 179 003,829 

166,422,106 

163,032,194 


YARN SPUN THBOuUHOUJ.' l«u«. , , , T 

including Native States, ar e given in t h e follo wing tabk^ , 

"TZ I 1931-32. 1 1932-33. I 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36- 1936-37. 


31—40 
Above 40 
Wastes, &c. 


116,899 

114 

115,210,693 

107 

564,031 

109,710,003 

110 

830 

375 

111,957 

811 

445,157 

934 

484,241,173 

439 

866,706 

403,460,247 

483 

721 

726 

480,134 

122 

294,005 

342 

297,512,610 

254 

827,136 

282,413,512 

287 

783 

874 

26$, 762 

C30 

71,073 

075 

77,185,513 

75 

810,009 

98,043,918 

112 

339 

259 

123,007 

542 

34,001 

,303 

| 36,593,749 

37 

,358,405 

43,876,496 

58, 

,52s, 

,164 

| 61,851 

,698 

5.236 

.192 

j 5,674,671 

5 

,634,696 

5,915,841 

6, 

,083, 

,340 

j ; 8,403, 

.461 

966,373,020 

1,016,418,409 

921 

,060,983 

1,001,419,817 

1,059,286,738 

1,054,116,664 


TOTAL 
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in the early 

£&*£ 10 ot 

the China raark ®M ke the uncertainties 

!a“ w 3»^xr« 

exchanges consequent . on m m oW ners to 
price of silver compelled general 

cultivate the Home ^ J epin 

tendency of recent years nas 


1 hi «“ er toTthis^purpose ‘to^fnpSemmt the 
cotton tor this purpoa looms, and to 
Indian mppto *® and bleached goods This 
produce more dyed a n development in 

practice has reached a higher ^v ^ F an(1 the 

S^S^^gsfesBSL-f; 

££&. ft 

ceotrul t«™? Id Bteiohed Boois repK«»» 


5Sr" n 77-M%t A. of the whole production. 


analysis op WOVEN goodh - tity (in pounds and their 

States:— 1 ~ ' ' — 


1933-34. 


1936-37. 



Grey and Bleached piece- 
goods— 

Pounds 
Yards • • 

Coloured piece-goods— 
Pounds 
Yards . ■ 

Grey and coloured goodi 
ot her than piece-goods- 
Pounds 
Dozens 
Hosiery— 

Pounds 

Dozens 

Miscellaneous- 

Pounds .. 
Cotton goods mixed wit 
silk or wool— 
Pounds 
Total- 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 


ruoi-oo. | 

531,791,526 

2,422,997,054 

495,794,794 
2,264,994,899 2, 

150,723,943 

137,610,496 

746,901.445 

680,056,828 

3,542,246 

946,971 

3,391,982 

841,761 

2,544,339 

746,341 

2,340,336 

745,391 

4,291,948 4,864,133 

h 

| 2,007,004 1,859,114 





' ' - 

The output of woven goods during the flv y 
as follows : — all woven goods ; the measure in yards repre- 



' 1935-36. ! 1036-37. 


Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 

■ i 

462,222,027 

2,265,897,280 

608,700 

415,072,223 

2,024,533,240 

506,611 

456,689,747 

2,233,338,713 

688,352 

471,240, 473j 473,838,869 
2,407,031,6532,347,191,832 

961,388 888,536 

fcofc&ls for « 

all-India are as follows:— 


1932-33. 

| 1933-34. 

h 1934-35. | 1935-36, 

1936-37. 

i 7S2.S15.881 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 

The following statemen t shows the progress of the Mill Ind ustry 


1 tlie whole of India. 


AveraeeNo Approximate Quantity 
1 of Hands j of Cotton Consume d., 




The Jute Industry. 


Considering its present dimensions, the jute Company. On the working of their first half 
Hiiiiictrv of Bengal is of very recent origin. 1 year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
Thp “first lute niill in Bengal was started ati dared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
Itishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was: «* whinh the mmnanv was taken over 


introduced in ' 1858. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute m* 
dustryof Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice, He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 1 
In Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Seratnpore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal " where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Bishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yarns were made. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Bishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-loom s.—The pioneer's example — , 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of thatl 
silk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this! 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aeiands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “Barnagore Jute Factory 
i’ ”£* . B’our other mills followed in sueces- 
glon™(3oaripore, Serajgunge, and India Jute 


Mills. 

“ From. 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr. David 
Wallace - m “The Eomance of Jute " “the 
five mills excepting the Bishra mill simply 
coined money and brought the total of their i 
up to 1-250.” To illustrate the pros- 


capital at which the company was taken c.„ 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent.; for 1874, 20 per cent.; and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge amt 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ, 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Kustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame — 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, tho 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing 
Co. and the Bustomjee— became moribund, 
to appear again iater on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardine; Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripore Co. from Messrs, 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,150 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghiy, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanlcnarrah mills, 


6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 Bpindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Ser&j- 
gunge), and the Kinnison. A lull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing milis, 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions— Daihousie, 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook. 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hukumchand, BIrla,Sliree Hanuman, Gngaibhai, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mills, which — with 
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Progress of the Industry. 

The record of the jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available with actuals for each year from 1917-18 up to 1931-32 and the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for each period, taking the average of the quinquennium 
from 1879-80 to 1883-81 as 100 


Number of 
mills at 
work. 


1894-95 to 1898-99 . 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 . 
1904-05 to 1908-09 . 

1909-10 to 1913-14 . 

1914-15 to 1918-19 . 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 2S 


31 (148) 

36 (171) 

46 (219) 

60 (286) 
73 (348) 

76 (362) 

76 (362) 

76 (362) 

77 (367) 

81 (386) 

86 (409) 

89 (424) 

90 (424) 

90 (429) 

93 (443) 

93 (443) 

95 (452) 

, 98 (466) 

100 (470) 

103 (490) 

99 (471) 

, 99 (471) 

100 (476) 


Number (in thousands) of 


Authorised 
Capital (in 
lakhs of Es.) 


522*1 (193) 
680 (251) 

960 (355) 

1,209 (443) 

1,403*6 (519) 
1,428*5 (528) 
1,477*2 (546) 
1,563*5 (579) 
1,923*5 (712) 
2,122*4 (784) 
2,3*24*7 (859) 
*2,385*8 (881) 
2,213*3 (818) 
2,134*7 (788) 
2,119-S (783) 
*2, 119-7 (783) 
*2,126-6 (735) 
2,186-6 (807) 

2.360- 6 (872) 

2.360- 6 (872) 
2,370 .6 (878) 
2.370-6 (876) 
2,305-6 (S52) 


86-7 (223) 
114*2 (294) 
165 (425) 1 

208*4 (537) 
259*3 ( 66S) 
266 (686) 
275-5 (710) 
280*4 (723), 
288-4 (768) 
288*4 (743)' 
321-2 (32S)j 
330-4 (851) 
341*7 (881) 
331*3 (854), 
333-6 (860) 
335-8 (865)' 
343*8 (886) 
343*2 (886) 
307-6 (793) 
276*8 (713) 
263-4 (678), 
257*1 (602) 
263*7 (683)| 


61*8 (1,123) 
01*4 (1,110), 
60-5 (1,100) 
59-5(1,081) 
61*3(1,091) 


244-8 (278 
334-6 (380) 
510-5 (5S0) 
691*8 (786) 
821*2 (933) 
834 (946) 

839*9 (954) 
856*3 (478) 
869*9 (90S) 
908*3(1,032) 
1,003-1(1,140) 
1,043-4(1,185) 
1,067-6(1,213) 
1,063-7(1,200) 
1,033-8(1,231) 
1,105*6(1,256) 
1,108-1(1,250) 
1,140*4(1,296) 
1,224*9(1,392) 
!l, 220*5(1, 886) 
1,202*1(1,366) 
1,194-4(1,357) 
1,221-7(1,388) 


* Eevised. 

The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 


Jute manufactures, 


Gunny bags in 
millions of 
number. 


Gunny cloths in 
millions of 
yards. 


1894-95 to 1898-99 , 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 
1909-10 to 1913-14 
1914-15 to 1918-19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 
1934 35 
1935-36 


171.2 (312) 

206.5 (376) 

257.8 (469) 

339.1 (618) 

667-6 (1,216) 
342*7 (624) 

533*9 (987) 

386*7 (715) 

344-2 (637) 


522*3 (951) 

434-0 (790) 

388.5 (707) 

415-0 (756) 

401.6 (732) 

422.9 (770) 

458.9 (835) 


(4,136) 
i (9,709) 
(16,864) 
(22,046) 
(26,273) 


1,650-5 

1,270*9 

1,021*0 


(37,511) 

(28,884) 

(23,204) 


518 (415) 

826*5 (662) 

1,442*7 (1,154) 
2,024*8 (1,621 i 
4,019*3 (3,218) 
5,001*5 (4,004) 
5,299*4 (4,278) 
2,999*5 (2,419) 
4,049*4 (3,265) 
4,228*3 (3,882) 
5,148*8 (4,122) 
5,752*1 (4,605) 
5,283*3 (4,222) 
5,321*8 (4,260) 
5,656*4 (4,528) 
5,158*7 (4,130) 
3,148*8 (2,521) 
2,138*6 (1,712) 
2,139*7 (1,713) 
2,110*5 (1,690) 
2,124-5 (1,700) 
2,325-1 (1,800) 
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Until the outbreak of war the exports by 
of raw jute were marked by increases from year 
to Tear although the increase wa9 very much 
less than that in the case of manufactures. 
During the war years exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimu- 
lated the export trade and in 1919-20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with the' 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-1 5 to 
18-19). In the following two years, the export 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons. 


1879-80 to 

1883-84.. 

375,000 

(100) 

1834-85 to 1888-89.. 

445,000 

(119) 

1889-90 to 1893-94. . 

500,000 

(133) 

1894-95 to 1898-99.. 

615,000 

(164) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

635,000 

(169) 

1904-05 to 1908-09.. 

765,000 

(201) 

1909-10 to 1913-14.. 

765,000 

(204) 

1914-15 to 1918-19.. 

464,000 

(124) 

1919-20 


592,000 

(158) 

1920-21 


472,000 

(129) 

1921*22 


468,000 

(125) 

1922-23 


578,000 

(145) 

1923-24 


660,000 

(170) 

1924-25 


096,000 

(185) 

1925-26 


647,000 

(172) 

1926-27 


708,000 

(189) 

1927-28 


892,000 

(238) 

1928-29 


898,000 

(239) 

1929-30 


807,000 

(215) 

1930-31 


620,000 

(165) 

1981-32 


587,000 

(157) 

1932-33 


563,000 

(150) 

1933-34 


748,000 

(199) 

1934-35 


752,000 

(200) 

1935-36 


771,324 

(205) 


The total quantity of jute manufacture 
exported by sea from Calcutta dnring the year j 
1922-23 was 008,000 tons as against 639,000 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tons ] 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The values of I 
these exports amounted to Es. 40*28 lakhs, or 
an increase ofEs, 10,80 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Es. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Es. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Es. 24,24 
lakhs as against Es. 13,86 and Es. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively in the preceding year and 
Es. 12,48 and Es. 15,58 lakhs in the pre-war, 
year. 

The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Es. 65 per bale; 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Es. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 andl9Q9-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and Es. 31, 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Es. 38-8-0 but rose 
again in 1919-20 up to Es. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
it dropped to Es. 65 but rose again to Es. 86. 

It again declined to Es, 66. in 1921-22 the, 
price rose to Es. 73 at the end of September, but I 


1879-80 to 18S3-84 . 

1884-85 to 1888-89 , 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 . 

1909-10 to 1913-14 . 
1914-15 to 1918-19 . 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Average price of jute 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 
Es. a. p. 

(100) 


23 


(99) 

(138) 


32 6 
30 12 0 (131) 

32 1 7 (137) 

44 13 6 (191) 

51 0 10 (217) 

50 6 5 (214) 

38 8 0 ' 

60 0 0 


1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 .. ., .. 

1928- 29 . . . . 

1929- 30 . . . . 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 86 .. .. 

1936- 37 

N.B . — Prices are given for 

1922-23 onwards. 


69 


124 


(164) 
(255) 
0 (:<80) 
0 (296) 

0 (268) 
0 (310) 

0 (234) 
0 (378) 
10 (528) 
5 9 (353 


73 8 
76 13 9 (327) 

66 11 2 (284) 

° » (ISO) 
(193 


42 9 0 
38 8 S 
29 10 9 


7 3 


i SO 


(153 
(138 
(151) 
:■» from 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-95 to 1898-99 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 . 
1909-10 to 1913-14 
1914-15 to 1918-19 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 
1920-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


Price of Hessian cloth 
lOjoz. 40* per 100 yds. 
Es. a. p. 

10 7 11 (100) 

8 0 7 (77) 

10 6 6 (98) 

9 11 8 (98) 

10 2 10 (97) 

11 14 1 (112) 

12 12 2 ( 122 ) 

33 8 0 (314) , 
33 0 0 (314) 

28 0 0 (267) 

20 8 0 (196) 

14 8 0 (138) 

21 12 0 (209) 

19 13 0 (190) 

22 9 0 (214) 

24 3 0 (228) . 
19 9 0 (186) 

21 13 3 (208) 

22 12 10 ( 212 ) 

17 4 9 (105) 

12 1 7 (115) 

11 0 0 (105) 

30 ID 10 £102) 

12 9 8 (129) 

10 ,13 8 (103) 

912 7 (193) 

8 1 2 (154) 
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The 1936 crop. — The final figures of outturn for the three provinces workout as follows: — 


Province. 

Yield in Bales. 

193G. 

j 1937. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) .. 

Bihar .. 

Assam 

7,774,500 
t 520,000 
28,800 
412,500 

7,071,000 
! t 921,400 

31,900 
592,800 

Total .. 

8,735,800 

8,617,700 


Province. 

j Area in acres. 

1936. 

| 1937. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) .. .. j 

Biliar . . 

Orissa ! 

Assam 

2,180,800 

211,000 

13,500 

140,300 

2,203,200 

445,000 

15,300 

197,700 

Total ... 

2,545,000 

I 2,861,200 


f Including Kepal. 


The Indian Jute Mills Association nowi 
one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the; 
following circumstances: — In 18S6 the exist- 1 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new marks, working results' 
were not favourable, came to an agreement,, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge, The first agreement, for six 
months dating from lath February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1801. 
The state of the market at the time of _ the' 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent., of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the easel 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are 

Chairman. — Mr. P. S'. Macdonald. 

Members of Committee 

Mr. W . A. M. Walker, M.L.A., Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. B. M. Birin, Mr. 3. H. Burder, 
Mr. F. Law. Mr. J. Sctot, Mr. 3. R. 
Walker, m.l.a. 

Working days. — With the introduction of 


amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more swo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year, 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
aud price of lute. Mr. Parks, came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction, of production. . During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment bt 
output has been continuously Ju f orce. By an 
agreement operating from October 1931. the 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
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total complement of looms sealed ; and the 
agreement incorporated a clause which provided 
that the mills would not instal any extra pro- 
ductive machinery or relative buildings daring 
the currency of the agreement. The agreement 
also provided machinery whereby production 
could be gradually increased by reducing the 
percentage of looms required to be kept sealed. 
The process of increasing production in this 
way was begun on 1st November 1934, when 2J 
percent, of the total complement of looms were 
unsealed, and was continued throughout 1935, 
a further 21 per cent, of looms being unsealed 
on 1st May 1935, 21 per cent, on 5th August and 
21 per cent, on 11th November. The remaining 
5 'per cent, of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
February 1936. Throughout this time the mills, 
with five exceptions, continued to restrict their 
working hours to 40 per week. The five excep- 
tions, namely, Prein chand, Craig, Waverley, 
Megna and Nuddea had, by the terms of the 
agreement, been granted the privilege of working 
54 hours per week with a full complement of 
machinery and all live worked in accordance 
with the special terms allowed to them. This 
working agreement between the Association 
mills, however, in accordance with the 
requisite notice given in December 1935, ter- 
minated on the 31st March 1936 and was super- 
seded by an agreement, operating from the 1st 
April 1930, under which the mills were per- 
mitted to work up to but not exceeding 54 hours 
per week on single shift, with no night work. 
As in the old agreement, this new agreement 
incorporated a clause which restricted the mills 
from installing any extra productive machinery 
ox relative buildings during the currency of the 
agreement, 

Under this agreement the mills’ working 
hours were increased by successive stages until 
with effect from the beginning of August 1936 
all mills in the membership of the Association 
Were working 54 hours per week on single shift. 
With effect from the 1st March 1937, however, 
the agreement was suspended indefinitely and 
the position now is that the mills are at liberty, 
to work whatever hours and to instal whatever 1 
extra productive machinery they desire. 

In addition to the above working agreements 
which applied only to the mills in the membership 
of the Association, an agreement was entered 
into, with effect from 1st August 1932, with the 
five principal mills outside the Association, 
namely, Adamjee, Agarpara, Gagalbhai, Ludlow 
and Shree Hanuman, whereby these mills under- 
took to restrict their working hours to 54 per 
week up to SO June 1933. With certain modi- 
fications this agreement was extended and be- 
came a continuing agreement subject to six 
months’ notice of termination being given by 
either party, which notice of termination could 
not be given before 1st July 1934. On the 30th 
September 1935 the Association gave the 
required notice and the agreement terminated 
on the 31st March 1938. No new agreement 
with these mills has yet been entered into. 


is — Mr. H. A. Luke, Chairman. Members — Mr. 
J. L. Ruthven, Mr. B. B. Simpson, Mr. B, 
Meyer, Mr. 0. H, Thomas, and Mr. 0. S. Taylor. 

Effects of the War. — The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says : — The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,029 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
Increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
j still lower. 

Jute Manufactures.— The value of the 
exDorts now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Rs. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 163 lakhB were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhB in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 108 mills at work throughout the 
year 1931-32 with 61,426 looms and 1,220,586 
spindles. The number of persons employed 
was 263,442. There were no difficulties as 
regards the supply of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1934-35 was 423 million bags 
but the value decreased from Rs. 15.82 lakhs to 
Rs. 10,25 lakhs. Shipments of gunny doth 
decreased from 12,51 million yards to 10,63 
million yards but valued Rs. 24,24 lakhs and 
Rs. 10,99 lakhs respectively. 


An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the common 
interests of its members as dealers in jute for J 
local consumption. The members are balers 
and brokers of jute for sale to the jute mills in 
and around Calcutta, The present Committee i 


Indian Central Jute Committee— A Central 
Jute Committee has been constituted ' 


! the 


Government of India with _ . .... 

Representation has been found in the Committee 
for trade and agricultural interests and for tins 
Provincial Governments most concerned, 
namely, Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 

Tim functions of the Committee Include 
agricultural, technological and medical research 
the improvement of drop forecasting, of pro- 
duction, of testing, and of distribution of im- 
proved seed; enquiries and recommendation* 
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relating to banking and transport facilities and 
transport routes ; and improvement of market- 
ing in the interests of the jute industry. 

The Committee will also advise the Local 
Governments concerned on any points within 
its prescribed functions which may be referred 
to it. 

The Government of India have decided to 
finance the Committee for the time being by 
grants from Central revenues. The grants -will 
not exceed Its. 5 lakhs in any year, and the 
position will bo reviewed after five years or 
earlier if necessary. 

The formation of the Committee is the result 
of a recommendation made by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, which suggested 
that there should be a committee on the lines of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to watch 
over the interests of all branches of the jute 
trade from the field to the factory. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant ( Hibiscus oannabinus ), Which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength. 


lb was valued at £13 per ton with Bimlipatam 
jute at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
‘fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of Indians are not suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom's re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries in order of importance: — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India,. 
Russia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market. There will probable 
be labour difficulties, it is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to- 
countries such as India for the supply of flbros 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war Was to 
firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp is 
concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held; but the closure of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
in a marked improvement in values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
made a great recovery from the previous year. 
The quantity advanced by 37 per cent, from 
197,412 cwts. to 269,487 cwts. and the value 
from Rs. 26- 93 lakhs to Rs. 36*68 lakhs. 


THE WOOL 

Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from the Commonwealth of 
Australia, hut a certain quantity from Persia 
also comes by land, while the main imports 
are from Afghanistan, Central Asia, Tibet and 
Nepal. Quetta, Shikarpur, Amritsar and 
Multan are the main collecting centres for wool 
received by land from Afghanistan and Persia, 
whence it is almost invariably railed to Karachi 
for subsequent export overseas. 

Imports and Exports.— -A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan. 
Imports of raw wool in 1938-37 by sea decreased I 
in quantity from 7.5 million lbs. to 6.8 
million lbs. while the value increased from 
Rs. 44 lakhs to Rs. 60 lakhs. Australia with] 
her contribution of 3.8 million lbs. valued 
at Rs, 35 lakhs still remained the largest 
supplier although the quantity was less by 
0.7 million lbs. as compared with imports from 
that country in 1935-36. 

Production in India. — No definite informa- 
tion is available regarding production of wool. 
The population of sheep in India is estimated 
at about 43 million. A reference in this connec- 
tion is also invited to the estimate made ini 
Appendix IV (pages 112-113) of the Report of the ! 
Indian Tariff Board on the Woollen Textile j 
Industry. 


INDUSTRY. 

All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
" " little and sheep, particularly with re- 
_ r — __ the Madras type, that they “ resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, 
the limbs bony, sides flat and the tail 
short." 

Mill manufacture. — The number of millsin 
British India in 1935, the latest year for which 
details are available, was 21 of which four were 
in the United Provinces. The paid-up capital 
of these mills was Rs. 66,59,842 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,334 and 54,068, 
respectively. The average number of workers 
employed daily in these mills was 6,909. There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
year for winch they are available being 1921 
when the quantity of woollen goods produced 
was 3,820,879 lbs. valued at Rs. 1,17,99,396. 
As regards Indian States there were five 
woollen mills of which four were in Mysore and 
one in Baroda. The paid-up capital of these 


mills was its. 40,32,707 and the number of looms 
and spindles was 239 and 9,744 respectively. 
Tiie^e mills produced woollen goods of 2,838,806 
ibs in weight in 1933, the value being 
Its.’ 23,51,175. The bulk of the wool used 
bv’the Indian mills is Indian wool, although it 
is" supplemented to some extent by the' 
importation of merinos and eross-breds from 
Australia for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods. Their market for manufac- 
tured goods is almost entirely in India itself. 
Imports of woollen and worsted pieeegoods in 
193(1-37 increased by 0.2 million yards -to 5.4 
million yards as compared with the preceding 
year. Imports came chiefly from Japan, the 
United Kingdom and Germany. There was 
a slight decrease in the number of woollen shawls 
and loliis in 1936-37, Japan and Germany being 
the largest sources of supply. Imports of 


carpets and floor rugs rose to 213,000 lbs. in 
1936-37,from 202,000 lbs. in 1935-36. Iran and 
China increased their shares in this trade 
while imports from the United Kingdom 
declined. 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in various parts of the country 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yams, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high priee. 


Silk. 


In the early days of the Bast India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropica! races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India's chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in . Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to I 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, | 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has i 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
As, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyx raori, possibly obtained from China, I 


has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the Itorah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms ; the tasar, the mug a and the t'ri. 
The first Is widely distributed ou the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
eri Silk, on the other hand, is so extremely 
difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar | 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of] 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase In the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 


shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was tlie desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
Indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo Industry. 
In the middle of the. eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up— partly on account of the high 
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duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles nest arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have, culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, inteDt on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 


OILS AND « 

A pamphlet on the subject published ; 
by the Commercial Intelligence Department 
points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds Instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling industry in 
India. 

There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milling 
industry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 


ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. 

According to him, the future of natural indigo 
is by no means a hopeless one provided steps are 
taken to realise such improvements as are clearly 
possible. Indigo soils have deteriorated due to 
lack of proper manuring. Continual cropping 
has resulted in phosphate starvation. This can 
be checked by proper manuring with super- 
phosphates. Improvements by botanical selec- 
tion and bettor business organisation and 
methods of marketing the product will also aid 
in hastening recovery. 

Decline of the Industry .—Since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in. 
sufficient quantities during the war. 


OIL CAKES. 

'from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
: than it is to transport oil. While this ha3 been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes Is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
Jess nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy It except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for. cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 
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rations of the Government were sold in 1840 to 
'he Assam Company, the first tea concern, and 
to this day the largest company m l*. 

H Hon LgSn to lmproTO rad it* •<■»»* 
the prospects ofthe industry appear so promis 

The following table shows the growth of the 
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The following table shows the relative importance of the various provir 
y}ew of the tea industry:— 


:s from the point of 

Average daily 
working strength 
(permanent 
and temporary.) 


98,378 205,428 

31,510 C9, 700 


Less than 500 acres. 
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Tea, 


Although India produces such large quantities 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively 
very little, about 70 million lbs. as compared 
with 421 million lbs. in the United Kingdom and 
the consumption per head is only 0 . 20 lb. as 
compared with 9 . 20 lbs. in the United Kingdom. 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other countries 
the principal among which is the United 
Kingdom. It is estimated that India supplies 
about 40 per cent, of the world demand of this 
commodity. In 1934-85, 81 per cent, of the 
total quantity of tea produced in India was 
exported abroad. 

The year 1932-33 was one of the worst for 
the tea industry. In addition to the world-wide 
depression, there was considerable over-production 
with the result that producers of tea all over 
the world were faced with declining prices and 
accumulation of stocks. The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove sufficiently effective 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas. 
Besides this there was only a small difference 
in the price of medium and common teas and 
there was thus no inducement to grow the 
former. 

To check over-production a scheme was there- 
fore introduced to restrict production and to 
limit exports. A Bill giving legislative effect to 


the scheme was passed at the autumn session of 
the Legislative Assembly in 1938. During the 
first year of its operation the hopes engendered 
by the regulation scheme were, to a considerable 
extent, justified, and the industry was enabled to 
meet what were undoubtedly very dis- 
turbing conditions. During the year 1934-35 
which was the second year of the Working of the 
scheme, the results were however, not so satis- 
factory. In common with other commodities 
tea seems to have suffered front the diminished 
purchasing power of consumers and the 
restriction on international trade. A feature of 
the year was the shifting of demand from the 
higher to the lower and medium grades of tea. 

The export quota for the year 1936-37, the 
fourth year of the working of the tea restriction 
scheme was as in the preceding year fixed at 
82-J per cent, of the standard exports and the 
year saw a steady recovery from the depressed 
conditions that characterised the trade in 1934- 
35. Stocks in the United Kingdom were not 
much above the normal and amounted to 174 
million lbs. at the end of March 1937 as com- 
pared with 249 million lbs. at the end of March 
1936, and there was a further recovery in prices. 
Good quality was in great demand and a wide 
difference in price was recorded between good 
and common tea than was the case in the 
preceding year. 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea from India 


Year. 

Amount exported 
(million of lbs.) 

Value in lakhs 
of rupees. 

1 

* 

3 

1926-27 

349 

29,04 

1927-28 

362 

32,4$ 

1928-29 .. 

360 

26,60 

1929-30 

377 

26,01 ' 

1930-31 

356 

23,56 

1931-32 .. 

341 

19,44 

1932-33 

379 • 

17,15 

1933-34 .. .. -j 

318 

19,85 

1934-35 . . . . . . . . - . • • | 

325 ■ 1 

20,13 

1935-36 .. .. ••! 

: 3i3 

19,82 

1936-37 .. .. -.| 

302 

20,04 

1 . 


The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different 
parts of the world to the total exports : — 


To U nited Kingdom . . 

1928-29 
per cent. 
83.0 

1935-36 
per cent. 
88.5 

To Best of Europe . . 

2.0 


To Asia 

5.8 

2.2 

To America . . . . 1 

5.7 

6.6 

To Australia . . . . 

1.6 

0.6 

To Africa 

1.9 

2.2 ■ 


100 

100 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
into the United Kingdom is normally re-exported 
to other foreign countries. 


Prom 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
tea were good ; but in 1928 a decline set in* and 
in 1929 and 1930 price! fell further still. The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others. While as compared to 
1923, ‘ all tea * fluctuated in the London market 
within a range of 25 per cent., Indian common 
tea fell by about 50 per cent. 

In 1932-33 the fall in tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per 
lb. realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1932-33 was 5 as. 2 p. as against 6 as. 5 p. in 
1931-32 and 9 as. 4 p. in 1930-31. The position, 
however, has improved considerably since 
then. 
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ThP following table shows the variations in the average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11 =100 


1901-02 to 1910-11 
1027-28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 
1031-32 
1932-33 


(®) 


Price 
per lb. 
As. p. 
6 0 
14 10 
11 4 

9 11 


1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 



'or teas sold with export rights. | (6) For teas for internal consumption, 
tea prices in 1929-30 greatly affected the profits of tea companies. The following 


falling prices : — 


Profit per Acre of 65 Indian Tea Companies. 



1918. 

1924. 

192S. 

3 929. 

Average profit per mature acre 
Average profit in pence per lb. 
Average crop per mature acre 

£ 6-10-7 

2.6 

599 lbs. 

£ 15-2-0 

6.4 I 

560 lbs. 

£ 10-0-0 
i . 3.84 

625 lbs. 

£ 6-9-0 

2.26 
| 684 lbs. 


It is quite clear from the above table that, 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1913. 

The main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are over-production and intense com- 
petition, particularly from Java and Sumatra. 
In order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output,! 
was reached early In 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers. For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
or the lower qualities than for the finer. 


According to the latest agreement between the 
Indian, Ceylon and Netherlands East Indies 
produces, for five years from 1933 onwards 
exports are to be restricted and extension of 
cultivation not to be permitted beyond J per 
cent, of the present planted area. 

During the year 193*1*35 the wages of workers 
on tea plantations continued to decline. The 
average wages of men, women and children 
in the Assam Valley were Es. 6-11-9, 4-13-9 and 
3-2-0, respectively as compared with Es, 6-13-0 
5-2-7 and 3-10-4 respectively in 1933-34, 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
century. The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1860. 

The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South. The area under coffee 
in 1934-35 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was nearly 185,000 acres, an increase of 
25 per cent, over the figures for 1925-26. 

The total exports of coffee increased from 

1.50.000 cwts. in 1926-27 to 2,77,000 cwts. in 
1927-28. In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the ship- 
ments declined and amounfcedto 1,98,000, cuts, 
and 1,84,000 cwts. respectively, but exports 
again rose in 1930-31 and amounted to 2,93,000 
cwts. In 1931-32 the shipments declined to 

1.56.000 cwts. but in 1932-33 exports again: 
rose and amounted to 1,73,000 cwts. There; 
was a further rise during 1933-34, the total 
exports amounting to 1,86,000 cwts. In 1934-351 


the exports again declined to 1,41,000 cwts. but 
in 1935-36 there was a pronounced rise in tint 
quantity exported which amounted to 2,16,000 
cwts. but it declined to 211,000 cwts. 1930-37. 
The principal markets for Indian coffee, 
as usual were the United Kingdom arid 
Prance. During 1930-37, the share of tire 
United Kingdom declined from 73,000 cwts. to 
35,090 cwts. wWle that of Prance increased from 

83.000 cwts. to 87,000 cwts. Shipments to the 
Netherlands and Belgium increased from 1,000 
cwts. and 13,000 cwts. to 5,700 cwts. and 

20.000 cwts. respectively. Norway doubled her 
! requirements from 17,000 cwts. to 34,000 cwts. 
Germany and Italy on the other hand curtailed 
their requirements from 10,000, cwts. and 6,500 
cwts. to 7,000 cwts. and 3,100 cwts., respectively. 

Not only does India export coffee In large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
it re-exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands, During 1936-37, however, 
there were no imports of Coffee into India. 
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The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee 
Production and Export of Indian Coffee in thousands evots. 


12 Months ending June 30th. 

Production, 

Export. 

Surplus 
available 
for Home 
consumption. 

1925 

272.1 

251.9 

20.2 

1928 

317.5 

260.9 

56.5 

1929 

247. S 

142.6 

105.2 

1930 

352.0 

243.0 

109.0 

1931 

294.4 

208 .4 

86.0 

1982 

300.1 

162 .0 

138.1 

1933 

j 289.4 

168.7 ! 

120.7 

1934 

| 30S.S 

168.4 

140 .4 

1935 

| 293.4 j 

150.5 

136.9 


Making allowance for the re-exports from 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1933 was approaching six 
times the amount consumed in 1925. 

The total production of cured coffee in 
India during the season 1934-35 was 32.7 
million lbs. as compared with 34.C million lbs. 
during the previous season. The Indian Coffee 
industry like many other industries, has been 
hit in recent years and has begun to feel the 
necessity for propaganda, improvement of 
marketing and agricultural and technological 
researches with these objects in viewthe planting 
interests in South India have recommended the 
passing of a Coffee Cess Act on the lines of the 
Indian Cotton Cess Act. 

The daily average number of persons employed 
inthe plantations during 1934-35 was returned 
at 101,004 of whom 05,092 were permanently 
employed (namely, garden labour 45,232 and 
outside labour 19.800) and 35,912 temporarily 
employed (outside labour), as compared with 


: 100,909 persons (43,548 garden and 19,447 out- 
side labour permanently employed and 37,914 
temporary outside labour) in 1933-34. 

The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee. Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffee prices. 
Until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been ; very rapid. 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
London was 140s. in 1923 and 127s. in 1929 it 
fell to 86s. in 1930. 

The declared value per cwt. of coffee was 
Rs. 60-11-9 in 1931-32 as against Its. 65-8-1 
in 1930-31. It rose to Its. 63-0-7 in 1932-33 
but fell to Its. 55-1-4 in 1933-34 and further 
declined to Its. 51-9-3 in 1934-35 and to 
Its. 47-5-2 in 1935-36. 


Sugar. 


Sheltered behind an adequate tariff wall, the 
Indian sugar industry has made phenomenal 
progress in spite of the economic depression. 
Besides the duty, various other special advan- 
tages— -consequences of the depression — have 
helped the rapid growth of the industry. Low 
prices of land and material, as also of 
machinery — all these factors have contributed to 
the remarkable development of the industry. | 
As a result, India is now the largest sugar 
producing country in the world. And, the capital 
invested in the industry is variously estimated 
at between Its, 25 and Rs. 30 crores. 


f An important landmark in the history of the 
[sugar industry was the year 1930-31, when the 
[ question of protection was referred to the Tariff 
Board by Government, Pending consideration 
i of the Tariff Board’s report, the revenue duty was 
enhanced to Rs. 7-4 per cwt. in March, 1931. 
In addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent, (amounting to Re. 1-13 per cwt.) was 
imposed in September, 1931. In accordance 
with the Tariff Board’s recommendations, 
Government issued a communique on January 
30, 1932, fixing the protective duty at the rate of 
Rs. 7-4 per cwt. on all classes of sugar until 




, inag The total import duty along 

March 31, X i t T! . 0 pe r cwt. 

2 the sSoharge was reduced to Re. 1-5-0 and 

iS£na 0 l SodXn^Ttas the total 

ss 4 .?.*. »“ «• 

S 2-0-0 P er " vt - e 1 ulTOlent to the increased 
Sd«e duty of Ms. 2 per cwt. on internal produc- 
ts tom the same date. Thus the total 
import duty from 28th February, 1987, has been 
Bs.9-4-0 per cwt. 

Statistics given below, show the progress of the industry in recent years 


with a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
1 industry under artificial stimuli and m order to 
renlace losses of revenue from this source, an 
' Seise duty of Re. 1-5 per cwt. on factory pro- 
duced sugarwas imposed during the financial 
| vear 1931-35. Besides, it was proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
I amount Univalent to one anna per cwt to be 
distributed among the provinces “ for the 
I purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-operative societies among the cane- 
' mowers so asto help them in securing * fair’ 
mices ” The excise duty was enhanced to 
IBs 2 6-0 per cwt. from 28th February 1937, 
and the total protection was reduced from 
Bs 7-12-0 to Bs. 7-4-0 per cwt,, allowing for the 
increase in the import duty corresponding to 
I the excise duty on internal production of sugar 


Year. 

No. of Fac- 
tories. 

Quantity of 
sugar manu- 
factured from 
cane. 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
sugar 

refind from 
gur. 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
Khandsari 
production 
Tons. 
(1st.) 

Total 

quantity 

of 

sugar. 

Tons. 

1929-30 .. 

27 

89,768 

21,150 

200,000 

310,918 

1980-31 

29 

119,589 

31,791 

200,000 

351,650 

1931-32 .. •• 

32 

158,581 

69,539 

250,000 

478,119 

1932-33 .. 

57 

290,177 

80,106 

275,000 

645,283 

1933-34 .. •• •• 

112 

453,965 

61,094 

200,000 

715,059 

1934-35 .. •• 

180 

578,115 

30,103 

150,000 

757,218 

1935-36 

137 

912,000 

50,067 

125,000 

1,087,107 

1986-37 .. .. •• 

140 

1,128,900 

18,500 

100,000 

1,247,000 

1937-38 (Estimates) •• 

146 

1,025,000 

15,000 

100,000 

1,140,000 


Area under sugar-cane increased to 4,232,000 a 


The area under cultivation of sugar-cane 
has kept pace with increased production ; from 
2,677,000 acres in 1929-30, it increased to 
4 9^2 000 acres in 1936-37 but fell to 
Ps&OOO acres in 1937-38. Prior to 1932-33, 
there were only 31 cane factories ; 25 new 
factories were added in 1932-33 alone . while 
another 65 new factories were started in the 1 
following year — an increase of 400 per cent, 
in two years. Since 1933-34, about _ 34 new 
factories of large cane crushing capacity have 
been established, and in 1936-37, no less than 
140 factories were working. Production ox 
sugar in India may be classified under three main 
heads — by modern factories working with cane, 
by modern refineries working with raw sugar 
(//ur) and by indigenous open pan concerns. 
Sugar production in India a few years ago 
amounted approximately to half the estimated 
total consumption within the country. Since 
1931-32, the volume of factory produced sugar 
has increased by approximately 700 per cent. 
During 1930-37, India produced over 


1.125.000 tonB of sugar, i.e., slightly more 
than her estimated consumption of about 

1.150.000 tons in 1936-37. 

Along with a rapid increase in internal produc- 
tion, there has been a sharp decline m imports. 
For instance, from an average of approximately 
one million tons in the years up till 1930-.il, im- 
ports fell by about 45 per cent, in the following 
year and dropped to about 250,000 tons in 
1933-34 and decreased further to 221,000 tons 
in 1934-35. During 1935-36, imports fell 
further to 198,888 tons, and in 1030-37, the 
net import was only 13,979 tons. As a result; 
of dwindling imports Government are losing 
revenue from this source. The estimated 
import during 1937-38 is 13,000 tons. 
Because of, the heavy duty, the yield from 
this source diminished from over Rs. 10 crores 
in 1930-31, to about Its. 3.81 crores for the 
financial year ended March 31, 1085, to 3.23 
crores for the year ended March 31st, 19,56, 
and to Its, 50 lakhs, during 1936-37, 
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During 1937-38, the Government are likely to 
realise a revenue of about Us. 50,00,000 
only, excluding Burma from import of 
sugar. The imposition of the excise duty 
at the rate of Be. 1-5-0 per cent, 
on factory sugar, and Be. 0-10-0 on khandsari 
sugar, from April 1st, 1931, has yielded a 
revenue to the Government of Bs. 97,22,000 in 
1934-35, and Bs. 1,58,24,000 in 1935-36, and 


Bs. 2,52,62,000 in 1936-37. With the increase in 
excise duty on factory sugar to Bs. 2/- per cent, 
and Be. 1/- per cent on Khandsari sugar, the 
yield during 1937-3S is expected to be 
Bs. 35,00,000, on sugar produced in India, 
excluding Burma. 

Since the imposition of the excise duty it is 
noteworthy, that the Khandsari production 
lias gone down considerably. 


In view of the astounding growth of the industry within such a short time, the following 
table of estimate of annual consumption and of the margin for import of sugar into India, 
up to 1938-39, is of interest : — 



1932-33. 

Tons. 

1933-34. 

Tons. 

1934-35. 

Tons. 

1935-36. 

Tons. 

1930-37. 

(Est.) 

Tons. 

1937-38. 

(Est.) 

Tons. 

1938-39 

(Est.> 

Tons. 

Indian sugar production 
of the preceding cane- 
crushing season 

478,120 

645,283 

715,059 

757,218 

1,087,167 

1,247,000 

1,140,000 

Consumption of sugar in 
India during the official 
year 

895,280 

880,757 

932,000 

1,015,000 

1,010,000 

1 1,150,000 

1,150,000 

Difference between produc- 
tion and consumption, 
representing margin for 
imported sugar entering 
into consumption during 
the official year . . 

417,160 

238,474 

216,941 

257,782^ 

.—77,167 

—97,000 

J 

j 10,000 


During the year 1937, there was a precipitate 
fall in the price of sugar and in order to avert 
internal unrestrained competition a Sugar 
Syndicate was brought into existence, compri- 
sing over 90 mills. Later in the year, the 
industry approached the Government for 
legislative interference with a view to avoid 
over-production of sugar and to overcome 
internal unrestrained competition, which brought 
down the price of sugar to an uneconomically 
low level. The Governments of the TJ.P. and 
Bihar, to whom these representations were made, 
have passed Sugar Factory Control Acts, and 
have made it compulsory for every mill to 
obtain a licence for working sugar factories from 
the Government. One of the conditions of the 
grant of licence to a factory has been member- 
ship of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. The Indian 
Sugar Syndicate has thus been given legislative 
recognition by the Governments of the U.P. and 
Bihar, and all mills working in the provinces 
of the U.P. and Biliar are compelled to sell their 
sugar through the Syndicate. The Governments . 
of the U.P. and Bihar have also appointed a 
joint ControlJBoard consisting of the representa- 
tives of the u.P. and Bihar Governments, the 
representatives of the industry, and of cultiva- 
tors and consumers. 

During 1937, the Tariff Board conducted an 
enquiry for determining the extent of the 

S rotection to be conferred on the sugar industry 
uring the remainder of the period of protection, 
i.e„ up to the 31st March 1946, and submitted 
its recommendation to the Government in the 
month of December. It is expected that the 


recommendations of the Government of India 
and the Beport of the Tariff Board will be 
published in February, 1938, when the Budget 
of the Central Government will be presented in 
the Legislatures. During the year, the Govern- 
ment of India imposed a ban on the export of 
sugar from India, by sea, to any country except 
to Burma, for a period of five years. 

It is also of interest to note that the production 
of gur for direct consumption is increasing 
since 1931-32. 


1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


gw. 

(Tons.) 

2.772.000 

3.245.000 

3.477.000 

3.692.000 

4.105.000 

4.454.000 


It may be noted also as a matter of interest 
that India is the largest producer of sugar among- 
all the countries in the world, the total yield 
of raw sugar {gur) being 7,100,000 tons. ( Vide 
the Indian Sugar Industry— 1937 & 1938,, 
Annual by Mr. M. P. Gandhi.) 

: The Indian Sugar Industry is now the second 
largest industry, next in importance to only the 
Cotton Textile Industry, giving employment to 
over 100,000 workers. 
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INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. as 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
.Niaotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N, rustica. The former 'is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving' the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three great centres : namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal more especially the 
District of Rangpur ; (2) Madras, _ Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coeonada and Calicut in 
Southern India; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

India ranks with China and the United States 
ns. one of the three largest tobacco growing 
countries of the world. The position in 1926-27 
• was described as follows in an official report : — 

“ The indigenous varieties of tobacco grown on 
nearly a million acres in this country give a 
product which is good enough for the hooka 
and the bin, but which is not suitable for the 
manufacture of cigarettes. India requires a 
tobacco of the colour, flavour and texture of 
that which is commonly called Virginian. 
Trials with some well-known American tobaccos 
at Pusa have shown that these exotics can be 
successfully grown in this country, and that it 
may be possible to produce a bright cigarette, 
tobacco with the curing methods devised.” 
Before the War some cigarettes were rolled 
locally from imported leaf but imports of leaf 
amounted only to a quarter of a million lb. 
a year. No cigarette tobacco leaf was grown. 
Total imports of cigarettes in 1913-14 were 
only 14 million lb. After the War cigarette 
smoking began to extend beyond the European 
population and those who had partially adopted 
European habits. In the three years 1924-25 
to 1926-27 the average annual imports of leaf 
tobacco (used mostly in cigarette making) 
amounted to 6 million lb. and the imports of 
cigarettes to 3$ million lb. In the general 
increase of customs duties, which for fiscal 
reasons were necessary in post-War years, the 
duties on cigarettes and later unmanufactured 
leaf were very substantially increased. To meet 
the growing demand for cigarettes at a cheap 
price the need in 1926-27 was as stated in the 
beginning of this paragraph. 

Already in 1920 the Indian Leaf Tobacco 
Development Company, a subsidiary of the Im- 


perial Tobacco Company of India, had been ex- 
perimenting with American varieties in the Gun- 
tur district of the Madras Presidency, and by 
1925 had succeeded in producing on a commercial 
scale a cigarette tobacco, but with a colour 
(the product was air cured) far short of that 
desirable In a good cigarette leaf. That Com- 
pany has consistently continued and extended 
its efforts and experiments, In 1925-27 experi- 
ments, which included comparison of American 
varieties, cross breeding, methods of cultivation 
and Hue curing were started at the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, with the 
definite objeet of solving the question of the 
regular local supply of a good cigarette tobacco 
leaf of the American type. Much progress has 
been made. Several of the Provinces have also 
undertaken the work, which since 1934-35 has 
been co-ordinated and aided by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

Local tastes in cigarettes differ and most of 
the leaf grown, though acceptable locally, is 
uusuited in flavour for the cigarette trade of the 
United Kingdom. But the object, of this 
research and experiment is not merely the 
partial satisfaction of a local demand. In the 
last two years a small portion of the cigarette 
leaf grown in India has been sufficiently good in 
texture and mild and neutral in flavour to be used 
in the manufacture of cigarettes in the United 
Kingdom when blended with other leaf. This is 
an instance of the beneficial long range results 
of the grant of preference. A pressing local 
need set a problem to local scientific agriculture, 
but the prospect of entry into the United 
Kingdom market raised by the grant of prefe- 
rence has given to that problem a high and 
definite standard for ultimate achievement. 
In 1928, no Indian leaf was fine-cured. Imports 
of unmanufactured leaf and cigarettes 'each 
amounted to 5 million lb. In the three years 
1934-35 to 1936-37 these imports only averaged 
3 million lb. and three-quarters of a million lb. 
respectively. No detailed figures of the local 
production of cigarettes are available. But it is 
estimated, that in 1935 over 2,000 flue-curing 
barns were in operation and 13 reconditioning 
plants; that 40,000 acres were planted with 
seed of Virginian types and another 05,000 
acres with indigenous types and crosses producing 
leaf which could he used in the manufacture of 
I cigarettes for local consumption ; that 30 
million lb. of leaf were used locally in the manu- 
facture of cigarettes, and that whereas ten years 
'previously ail the tobacco exported from India 
to the United Kingdom was sun-cured country 
leaf, in 1Q35 probably approaching 90 per cent, 
of it was fine-cured " American " leaf, a portion 
of which was, as we said, suitable for and vised 
in cigarettes in the United Kingdom. 

In India, weight of leaf rather than quality 
has for centuries most frequently been the 
basis of sales by the small cultivators. The 
better grade tobaccos, including the best of the 
recent kinds suited for cigarettes, are grown for 
the most part on contract for manufacturers nr 
merchants; definitely interested in them. Large 
manufacturing interests in the United Kingdom 
obtain their supplies of Indian leaf chiefly "from 


Jr through allied interests in India. Most of I 
' ie remaining leaf which reaches the United 
Ingdom is shipped, not hy growers hut hy small 
n»rphnnt*i n n<l financiers to merchants or 


*«v.*** snipped, nou uj ^ 

merchants and financiers to merchants 
Iprokers for sale on consignment. 


As a first step in the improvement of market- 
.ng methods an effort is being made to introduce 
into both the internal and the export trade some 
system of uniform grading, 


In the early months of 1937 legislation applica- 
ble to the whole of British India (excluding 
Burma) was passed by the Central Legislature 
to provide for the grading and marketing of 
certain agricultural produce, including tobacco. 
The Agricultural Produce (Grading and Market- 
! -ie) (Tobacco) llules, issued under this legisla-. 
lion in March 1937, prescribe grade designations, 
definitions of quality, methods of marking and 
packing for unmanufactured flue-cured and 
— l-cured Virginia and sun-cured Natu (country) 
v.K>r>n A ii von e desiring to grade and mark 
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! competitive position of Indian tobaceos in the 
i United Kingdom market. 

I been made for despatching to the Uiutwl ivinR 
dom trial consignments of Gi ^ 

1 tobacco graded and marked in accoi dance 
the rules. 


The most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are — (i) the Coimbatore and l Dinted 
tract ot Madras, where the Usi-Kappal an 
“ft “ TricMnoW° W cigar • ; 

of Bihar and Orissa; («) Guzerat m Bombay 
and (si) the delta tract of Burma. 


tobacco. Anyone desiring to grade and mark 
tobacco with the prescribed grade designation 
marks must first secure the authorisation ot the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser. Grading is not 
compulsory; hut, the grower or dealer can, A 
ho wishes, obtain an official grade for the produce 
he wishes to sell. It is intended that these 
grades should he used for trading not only on the 
internal market hut . also for export. The 
outcome of these experiments will be of inteiest 
to other Umpire growers, for successful gri»din„ 
and better marketing should strengthen the 


qu.p qp«aon for harvesting varies in different 

the months of Fetouy . .Vstoh and ApriL m 
leaves when quite dry, at ® T h ev are then 

in heaps in stacks to ferment. Th( 

sesggSfecss 

J- mnsi.mmnioii product, but a certain 


making. 


THE LAC INDUSTRY. 


Lae is a resinous substance secreted by an 
insect which lives in the twigs of certain trees. 
The insects are extensively cultivated, especially 
in Northern India. Lac is an important 
constituent in numerous industrial processes. 

The chief use of lac in India is in polishing 
furniture. But this can obviously absorb oniy a 
limited quantity of the pinduce. Another use 
is in " hot " lacquering of wooden toys, pen 
holders, etc., but here again the con ™™ ptl 

for filling hollow gold and silver artieles 


undoubtedly the best. 


for gramophones in the East, 


' of a better grade of raw material. 
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The form of oooaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in Ualf its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine— -of which this is a salt— is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil and 
other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to he very effectual in keeping people 
awake. 

Spread of the habit— The cocaine trafflo in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation _ and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth; though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread It was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise lteports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit.’* The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to he its 
victims ; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiacs The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
fndla, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooitan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, hooks, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a' whole army of watch- 


men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocoaine 
were detected, tha importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not be found out. 

The Review of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1935-3(5 shows tha the total quantity 
of cocaine seized by the Customs Authorities 
during the year was 139 ozs. 330 grs. The entire 
quantity was seized by the Customs Staff, Cal- 
cutta. Seized cocaine is purified and supplied to 
the Government Medical Stores Depots in India 
and to some extent to licensed chemists and 
druggists. 

It is no longer possible to buy cocaine from 
any betelnut seller as it was ten years ago, 
but scores of cases in the Police Courts show 
that the retail trade thrives, though to a 
diminished extent, in Bombay. High profits 
ensure the continuance of the trade. 

The Law in regard to Cocaine. — This varies 
in different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows : No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport, 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession ; and as far as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bom 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
ment for Illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows : Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
1 which may extend to Es, 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Es. 4,000 or both. 
The law in Bombay has been further amended 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The new Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of houseowners 
who let their houses to habitual cocaine 
sellers. 


The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth. Refer to the League of 
nations’ proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium' and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium history. 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries. So much for the internal position. 

The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, 
mainlyatthe instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations which it was proposed to 
lay down. 

The China Trade.— -The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
by China. There is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subjeot, but it is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911. On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to: (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes ; (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted ; (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party. 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst. And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other thingB, to reduce production in China 
pari passu with the reduction of exports from 


In addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed by i$ie agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the non-China 
markets. A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year. China never carried 
out her side of the bargain. She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
is better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 

Agreements observed by India. — The 
Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement. They 
have gone further. Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the East limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned. The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from 1st January 1923, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses. The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments. In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no way hound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Bar Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent, yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice. India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the hind, 

Indian Uses of Opium.— There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe. America and Europe 
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are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated. Opium has been used in India 
since the I6th century at least. The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm. Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Ear Eastern races, 
rather than of the Indian races, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e. g„ the Royal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking. 

The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the principal effect upon India 
to these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce what may be described 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured. 

Present Policy. — The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained In their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government 1 b, 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu- 
larly those whose occupations Involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence It Is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express . 1 

Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never i 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India I 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 1 
tion was alleged to be unduly high. This follow- 1 
ed bn the prosecution of special provincial! 


inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Eerozepcre District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless causesfor what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord. Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India is confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Ghazipur in 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license. Importation into 
British from the Indian States is controlled by 
prohibition of imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement. Cultiva- 
tion in British India Is progressively and rapidly 
being reduced. The sown area in British India 
which produced the crop of 1931-32 was 37,012 
acres, i.e., 26.3 per cent of the area in 1922-23, 
and 20 per cent of that in 1912-13, The process 
of reduction was stayed in 1931-1932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought to a 
dangerously low level. Progressive and rapid 
reduction was resumed in 1933. 

The population of British India according to 
the 1931 Census is 271,526,992, and the consump- 
tion per head in British India, excluding Aden, 
inclusive of the opium used for veterinary 
purposes but excluding that consumed for 
medicinal purposes was 11.04 grs. per head of 
the population. The population of Aden in 
1931 was 50,809 and the opium consumption 
per head was 12,3 grs. Sincel931 the con- 
sumption rate has further diminished. 

Close supervision is maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of British India ; 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
shops shall always be open to inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad characters, 
that sales shall only he made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium, shall be 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
I consumption shall be permitted on the premises, 
that full accounts shall he maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded. 
These conditions are effectively enforced by the 
excise departments of the various provinces. 
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Glass was manufactured in India centuries 
before Christ. Pliny mentions “ Indian glass ” 
as being of superior quality. 

As a result of recent archaeological excavations, 
a number of small crude glass vessels, indicative 
of the very primitive stage of the industry at 
the time, have been discovered. 

The first Indian references to glass are in the 
Mahavamsa the Chronicles of the Sinhalese, 
Kings (306 B.,C.) when glass mirrors were carried 
in processions. 

It is certain, according to Sir Alfred Chatterton 
that by the sixteenth century, glass was an 
established industry in India, producing mainly 
bangles and small bottles. The quality of the 
materials was bad and the articles turned out 
were rough. 

Manufacture of glass in India on modern Euro- 
pean lines dates from the nineties of the last 
century, when some pioneer efforts were made in 
this direction. Since then, a number of concerns 
have started. Some of them have failed. They 
devote themselves mainly to the manufacture 
of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottlemaking on a small scale. 


Industry and (2) the modern Factory Industry. 
The Indigenous Cottage Industry, which is 
represented in all parts of the country, has its 
chief centres in the Firozabad District of the 
United Provinces and Belgaum District in the 
South. It is mainly concerned with the manu- 
facture of cheap bangles made from glass calces 
or blocks, made in larger factories. The 
industry at present is in a flourishing state and 
supplies nearly one-third of the Indian demand 
for bangles. However, it is now faced with 
Japanese competition, and already the Japanese 
“ silky ” bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian products, 

The modem Factory Industry in glass is still 
in its infancy in India. The existing factories 
mostly stop at producing glass cake for bangles 
as in Firozabad or a simple kind of lampware 
and bottles. There is one factory in the United 


Provinces, which since 1929 has been manufac- 
turing sheet glass. The Indian glass industry 
has not advanced to the stage of manufacturing 
artistic glassware. 

Records of the earlier ventures have shown 
that failure in some cases was due in part at least 
to preventible causes. Foremost among these, 
were lack of enlightened management, lack of 
expert attention and, in many cases, small 
attention to choice of site. Specialisation, too, 
has been lacking, some factories in their initial 
stages trying to manufacture three or four 
different kinds of ghissware simultaneously, like 
lampware, bottles and bangles. Paucity of 
sufficient fluid capital for initial expenses has 
also been another contributory factor in bringing 
such ventures to grief. 

In October 1931, the inquiry into the glass 
industry was referred by the Government of 
India to the Indian Tariff Board. The Board 
submitted its report in March 1932. It recom- 
mended the grant of protection for ten years and 
outlined proposals for protective duties on the 
following basis : — (1) Sheet and Plate Glass 
including figured and ribbed glass — Rs.4 per 
100 sq. feet or 25 per cent., ad valorem, which- 
ever is higher ; bangles, beads and false pearls — 
50 per cent., ad, valorem; glass and glassware of 
certain specified types, like tumblers, tiles, 
shades, chandeliers — 50 per cent., ad valorem. 

These findings however were not acceptable 
to the Government of India, who considered 
that the absence of indigenous supplies of raw 
materials constituted a disadvantage to the 
industry, which could not possibly be balanced 
by any advantages which it might possess in 
other respects. This, however, does not imply 
rejection of the recommendation, because 
Government have decided to postpone their 
Anal decision in the matter. In the course of 
the next two years, Government will come to a 
final decision as to whether the industry i3 
deserving of protection. For the present, 
Government have decided to afford the glass 
manufacturing industry a certain measure of 
relief by way of a rebate of duty on imported 
soda-ash. 


HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 


India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. The 
trade and the craft in leather manufacture are 
in the hands either of Mahomedans or of low 
caste Hindus, and are on that account partici- 
pated in by a comparatively small community. 
The traffic is subject to considerable fluctuations 
concomitant with the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. In famine years for instance the 
exports of untanned hides rise to an abnormal 
figure. The traffic is also peculiarly affected 
by the difficulty of obtaining capital and by 


the religious objection which assigns it to a 
position of degradation and neglect : it has thus 
become a monopoly within a restricted commu- 
nity and suffers from the loss of competition 
and popular interest and favour. 

Uses of Indian Houses.—The fifteenth re- 
port of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and. for covering the 
small rollers used in cotton mills for drawing 


the thread. Raw sheepskins are used for similar 
articles and also for gloves. They are exported 
mostly to Germany, Trance and Italy. Raw 
goatskins are used almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer. 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre. Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up-country points. It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation. 

Protecting the Industry.—The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
la riff Act, 189-1. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows: ** It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object Is to ensure that out 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 


Coir is the trade name given to the fibre 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit. 
India and Ceylon have a virtual monopoly in 
the production of this by-product of the coconut 
industry and its development in these countries 
has been rendered possible by the fact that there 
coconuts are usually harvested when the husk 
of the fruit is still green, though the coconut 
within is ripe. Good quality coir can only he 
produced from the fresh green husk of the ripe 
fruit. If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre in 
the husk has not developed its full strength, 
and if the fruit has dried out the fibre is weak, 
dark coloured aiid difficult to extract. 

In Ceylon, the extractions done by mechanical 
means on a factory scale after the husks have 
been retted in water for two or three weeks, and 
under such methods it is not possible to obtain 
either the colour or cleanliness of the fully retted 
Indian coir. The process consists of holding 


plained that "the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have, in fact, the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that jt may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent, export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of this rebate to hides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire, 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
'abroad will not be entitled to any rebate." 
The export duty on raw skins was abolished by 
the budget for 1935-36. 

Indigenous methods.— India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolams. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
Immense, though purely local, demand. 


the husk agaisnt a revolving spiked drum which 
combs and extracts the fibre. The shorter 
fibres collect in the drum and after cleaning are 
classed as “ mattress fibre." The longer fibres 
are retained in the hand of the operator and are 
classed as “ britle fibre ’’ which is exported 
and used in the manufacture of brushes, etc. 
About 75 per cent, of the Ceylon produce is 
exported as raw fibre, and only 25 per cent* as 
yarn or manufactured coir. 

The Indian industry, as far as the export 
trade is concerned, is confined to the backwater 
regions of the Malabar coast. Cochin, Travancore, 
and to the Laccadive and Divi Islands, which 
arc administered by the Madras Government, 
The extraction of the fibre and the manufacture 
of coir yarn forms a well organised cottage 
industry. The freshly harvested nuts are 
purchased by merchants who convey them down 
the backwaters to suitable places for a retting, 
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Such places are situated along the tidal reaches 
•of the backwaters, and sites for retting are 
selected in places where the ground contains a 
■considerable admixture of sand. Here, pits are 
dug, either in the backwater itself or on the 
banks and after lining these with palm leaves 
they are filled with the husks. When filled 
they are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
weighed down with soil or mud. The husks 
arc left to ret in these pits for a period of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
and the porous nature of the ground ensuring 
■constant water movement through the mass of 
retting husks and thus supplying aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action. At the end of 
this period, the husks are removed from the 
retting pit, washed in clean water and dis- 
tributed among the local people who extract the 
fibre. This is usually spare time work done by 
the women of the house. Firstly, the outer 
skin of the husk is removed and the husk is then 
beaten with a wooden mallet on a block of wood 
or stone. This separates the fibre from the 
decaying pithy matter in which it is embedded 
in the husk. The fibre thus extracted is dried 
in the shade and then beaten or willowed with 
thin bamboo canes. The fibre is then returned 
to the merchant who further cleans this in a 
revolving drum furnished with projecting cane 
spikos. The flbreis sorted out into colour grades 
and distributed amongthe local people who spin 
this into yarn. The fibre is first made into 
"slivers” and is then either spun by hand 
or on a wheel. This is again returned to the 
merchant who again grades this for colour and 
splices the short lengths into a continuous 
length of 450 yards. It is then tied into bundles 
and is disposed of to the factories where it is 
cither baled up for export or is manufactured into 
matting, door mats, braid, ship’s fenders, rope, 


colour, which is, in reality, a gauge of proper 
retting. The best quality of coir is a golden- 
yellow colour and the lowest grade is a grey 
colour which shows that the husks have either 
been over-retted or that the condition for 
retting have not been satisfactory. 

Properly retted coir is of the highest quality. 
It is much more easily spun than machine 
made coir, because the fibres are clean and free 
from adhering pith and a much more even yarn 
is obtained. It is much stronger than machine- 
made coir because none of the long or “ bristle ” 
fibres have been removed in the process of extrac- 
tion. The colour is not only attractive, but is 
an indication that retting has been carried 
through to the correct stage. 

Coir fibre, when made into ropes, is extremely 
elastic and thus yields to heavy strains, and it 
therefore has special uses. It does not rot 
easily when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or fresh water, and in manufacture 
it is found to take dyes readily. 

The value of the Indian trade is considerable : 
the imports into Great Britain alone, which 
represent less than 20 percent, of the Indian 
exports, are shown in the Board of Trade returns 
to amount in value to more than one million 
pounds per annum. It is an industry which 
provides a profitable occupation to the densely 
populated backwater tracts of Western India, 
and it provides the raw material in the shape 
of yarn and fibre for a considerable industry in 
Europe. More than 80 per cent, of the manu- 
factured coir products imported into the United 
Kingdom arc produced in India and more than 
90 per cent, of tho coir yarn. The imports of 
coir fibre from India are inconsiderable and 
amount to only 25 per cent, of the quantity 
imported. The export of coir fibre from India 
represents in value only 0.85 per cent, of that 
of the total Indian exports of coir and coir 
products. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


While India will have to depend for some 
time to come on foreign manufacturers for her 
supply of textile machinery, power plants 
and other industrial requirements, Indian 
engineers and chemical experts will have ample 
opportunity to exercise their inventive skill 
in various other directions. These may include 
agricultural implements, domestic appliances, 
drying and moistening apparatus, labour- 
saving devices, small manufactures in hard- 
ware, pumps, water lifts, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and permanent 
ways, railway signalling and controlling, railway 
vehicles, buildings and structures, valves and 
cocks, latrines, closets and sanitary appliances. 
There will also be new chemical processes an 
apparatus including the manufacture of vege- 
table products, foodstuffs, treatment of oil 
seeds, the use of by-products and waste 
materials, Use of starchy raw materials for the 
sizing of yarn and cloth, tallow substitutes, 
manufacture of caustic soda, soda ash, bleaching 
powder and chlorine and other chemical 
products for use in the various industries which- 
the country will be engaged in developing in 
the near future. 


A hand book to the Patent Office in India 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Delhi, gives the various Acts, rules 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readilly accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The existing Indian Patent Law is 
contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, as amended in 1930 and the Buies of 
1933. The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally in 
books, pictures, music and other matters which 
fall under the Indian Copyright Act III of 
1914. There is, in fact, no provision of law in 
British India for the registration of Trade Marks 
which are protected under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, (IV of 1889) which forms Chapter 
XVIII of the Indian Penal Code. 
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On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
Closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matter 
of major interest. One main difference exists 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1350, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Koyal Prerogative prevented earlier action 
and, owing to some informalities, the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1850 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
AH these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1011 . 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States, Of the latter Hvdera bad (Decoan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda, Travancore, Marwar, 
Cochin, Kashmir and Jamu have ordinances 
of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the United Kingdom or to any other British 
Possession, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 months 
priority in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, the Irish Free State, 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon 
and vice versa. The object of the Act of 
1911 was to provide a simpler, more direct, j 
and more effective procedure in regard both 
to the grant of patent rights and to their 
subsequent existence and operation. The 1 
changes made in the law need not here be 
referred to in detail. 

New legislation.— Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1911 has been further amended by Act 
VII of 193 o and includes the following : — 

If an Application comprises more than one 
invention the additional inventions 
may be made tiie subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the original application. 

Tiie term of the Patent will be 16 years 
instead of 14 years. 

Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the pavmentof 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent. 

Fresh provisions are made for the use of an 
invention by Government. 


Government will grant licences to the public 
on application if the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms. 

Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act. 

What constitutes patentable invention.-— 
The term invention means any manner of 
new manufacture and includes an improvement, 
while manufacture includes any art, process or 
manner of producing, preparing or making an 
article and also the article prepared or produced 
by manufacture. 

Thus a bare discovery or a new principle 
cannot be patented ; the invention or improve- 
ment must include some form or manner of 
manufacture, and may consist of a machine or 
apparatus or a composition or compound or a 
process of manufacture. It must be in the form 
of a method or means or production of a vendible 
article. 

A game of skill or chance without the means 
of playing it ora method of calculation or writing 
music, medical prescriptions, vegetable or 
natural substances suitable for food, an orna- 
mental design for a piece of furniture or for a 
sari or other textile fabric do not constitute 
patentable inventions. 

Patents will however, be granted for new and 
useful inventions or improvements relating to 
any art or process or a machine or article of 
manufacture or a composition of matter. Thus 
a machine or appliance will constitute a mech- 
anical patent ; a new method of manufacturing 
au article which reduces a number of steps to a 
single operation will form a process patent while 
metal alloys, chemicals, paints, soaps, varnishes 
and dyes will be included in compound or com- 
position patents. 

A patent may be obtained for a new method 
of applying a known article or a new contrivance 
applied to a new object or purpose and which 
yields a new result. A new contrivance or 
device applied to old objects for producing a new 
and useful result is also patentable. An old 
substance produced by a new process is a new 
manufacture ; so also a novel and ingenious 
combination of old parts yielding useful 
results. 

The mixture of two or more substances in 
certain definite proportions forming a compound 
substance of advantage and utility for its useful 
properties will be subject-matter for a patent 
as also a chemical process with or without the 
mechanical devices necessary for It. 

In the case of chemical inventions the chemical 
and physical properties of bodies and their 
constitutions cannot form subject-matter for a 
patent, but they may be utilised for manu- 
facturing foodstuffs, dyes, beverages and 
other useful and vendible compounds or 
compositions which can be covered by a patent. 
It should also be noted that In chemical 
processes the article or substance if produced 
may be old, but if the mode of producing the 
known substance is new the process will be 
patentable. 
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Insurance 

(Figures taken from the Government of 1 


Total Number of Companies . . . . 381 

Total Number of Indian Companies 
(Mostly Life) . . . . . . . . 234 

Total Number of non-Indian Com- 
panies (Mostly non-Life) .. .. 147 

LIFE BUSINESS 


Total Business: 1,005,000 policies assuring 
Rs, 235 erores ; Premium income yearly 12 
erores. 

With Indian Companies 836,000 policies 
amounting to Its. 146 erores : Premium income 
yearly 7 erores. 

With non-Indian Companies 259,000 policies 
amounting to Its. 89 erores : Premium income 
yearly 5 erores. 

Average value of Policy issued in 1935 with 
Indian Companies Its. 1,541. 

Average value of Policy issued in 1935 with 
non-Indian Companies Its. 3,418. 

NON-LIFE BUSINESS 

Ks. 

Total Premium Income. . . . 2,62 laths. 

With Indian Companies ... 59 lakhs. 

With non-Indian Companies . . 2,03 lakhs. 

Total Fire Income . . . • 1,42 laldis. 

Total Marine Income .. .. 46 lakhs. 

Total Miscellaneous .. .. 74 lakhs. 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES 

The number of Companies in India subject to 
the provisions of the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act of 1912 and the Indian Insurance 
Act of 1928 was 881, according to the Govern- 
ment of India, “ Indian Insurance Year Book 
1936.” Of this number 234 companies were 
constituted in India and 147 companies were 
constituted outside India. 

Of the 234 Indian companies, 66 were estab- 
lished in the Bombay Presidency, 48 in Bengal, 
40 in the Madras Presidency, 30 in the Punjab, 
11 in Sind, 10 in Delhi, 12 in United Provinces, 

4 in Bihar, 5 in Central Provinces, 3inAjmer- 
Merwara, and 2 each in Burma and Assam 
and one in the North West Frontier Province. 

Of the 147 non-Indian companies, 69 were 
constituted in the United Kingdom, 29 in the 
British Dominions and Colonies, 19 in the Conti- 
nent of Europe, 16 in the United States of 
America, 9 in Japan and 5 in Java. 

Most of the Indian companies, 215 in number 
carry on life assurance business. Of this number 
186 do life business only, 29 carry on life business 
along with other insurance business; and 19 
carry on insurance business other than life. 

Of the total number of Indian Life Offices 172 
are proprietary and 43 mutual. Of the .43 
mutual companies, 17 were established before 
the Act of 1912 was passed and 26 have Keen 
established since then. Of the 172 proprietary 
companies, 17 were established before 1913 and 
155 have been established since then. 

There were 147 non-Indian companies, most 
of them, 123 in number, carry on insurance 
business other than life ; 11 carry on life business 


in India. 

mlia Indian Insurance Fear Book 1936). 

only, and 13 carry on life business along with 
other insurance business. Of the latter 24 com- 
panies, 16 are constituted in the United Kingdom, 
6 in the British Dominions and Colonies and 1 
each in Germany and Switzerland. 

NEW LIFE COMPANIES 

Since the publication of the last Year Book, 20 
Indian companies have been established with 
the object of transacting life assurance business. 
Of these new companies, 5 have been established 
in the Bombay Presidency, 7 in Bengal, 2 each 
in Madras and United Provinces and 1 each in 
the Punjab. Issi n.Burm i mtl Delhi. 

During the last five years, the number of life 
insurance companies formed in India is approxi- 
mately 100. The warnings uttered by the 
Government Actuary in previous years as to the 
need for and prospects of such companies have 
been ineffective to stem an uneconomic increase. 
During recent years 15 companies have goiio 
into liquidation mainly on account of failure to 
secure adequate business. 

DIVIDING BUSINESS 

Whilst most Indian companies now transact 
life assurance business on scientific principles, 
some Indian companies still transact life assur- 
ance business on the Dividing Plan, under which 
the sum assured is not fixed but depends on the 
division of a portion of each year’s premium 
income amongst the claims arising in that year. 
The defects of Dividing Insurance Business are 
many. 

The main defect of Dividing Insurance Busi- 
ness is that policy-holders in each class are charg- 
ed the same rate of premium of subscription 
irrespective of their age on admission, ranging 
even in some cases from 18 to 60 years. Tho 
Government of India Actuary has declared that 
“ Business of this nature is not only unsound 
but is apt to lend itself to the practice of fraud 
on the part of policy-holders and agents and later 
on by the company. It has been declared to 
be the curse of insurance enterprise in India. 

"Most of the companies which transacted. 
Dividing Insurance Business realised that they 
could not continue this business for a long t ime. 
It is accordingly highly essential that those 
companies which still transact this class of 
business should stop it forthwith, and consult 
actuaries with a view to converting their exist- 
ing business into ordinary life assurance business 
on sound principles.” 

NEW LIFE BUSINESS 

The total new life assurance business (exclud- 
ing business on the Dividing Plan) effected in 
India during the year 1935 amounted to 289,000 
policies assuring a sum of 48 1/6 erores and 
yielding a premium income of 2£ erores, of which 
the new business done by Indian companies 
amounted to 205,000 policies assuring a sum 
of 31 J erores and having a premium income of 
about 1 3/5 crore. The share of the British 
companies in respect of new sums assured js 4J- 
erores, of the Dominion and Colonial Companies 
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— j assured under the new poll- 
ed by Indian companies is Its. 1,541 and 
issued by non-Indian companies 


Some Indian Life Offices have extended their 
operations outside India, mostly in British Bast 
Africa, Ceylon and Straits Settlements. The 
total new sums assured by these Offices outside 
India in 1935 amounted to 1J crore yielding a 
premium income of 7/, lakhs and the total sums 
assured including reversionary bonus additions 
remaining in force at the end of 1935 amounted 
to 5 3/5 crons having a premium income of 
29 lakhs. 

TOTAL LIFE INCOME AND FUNDS 

The total life assurance income of the Indian 
Companies in 1935 amounted to Its. 9,33 lakhs 
or about a crore more than in the preceding year. 

The life assurance funds increased by 3-J ctorea 
during 1935 and amounted to over 85 crores at. 
the end of that year. The average rate of 
interest earned on the life funds during the year 
after deduction of income-tax at the source 
was nearly 5 per cent. 

The not rates of interest realised by the Indian 
Life Offices in each of the past live years are as 
follows : 

Year. 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

Unto of 

interest. 5-42 5-38 5-17 5-08 4-93 

The total deposit made by Indian Life Offices 
with the Controller of the Currency, under 
section 4 (l) of Indian Life Assurance Companies 
I Act 1912, up to 31st, December 1936 amounted 
to Government securities of the face value of 
[ Its. 1,73,88,000. 


life assurance business effected in 
imia and remaining in force at the end of 1935 
mounted to 1,095,000 policies assuring a total 
um. ot 235 crores including reversionary bonus 
dditious and having a premium income of 12 
lores. Of this the share of Indian companies 
4 represented by 836,000 policies assuring a 
mu of 146 crores and having a premium income 
1 / crores. 

ANNUITY BUSINESS 

Annuity Business continues to be slight, this 
lass of business for various reasons docs not 
.ppear to be anywhere as popular as in the West. 

The total new annuity business effected during 
he year 1935 was for the amount of 3 1/6 lakhs 
per annum of which the share of Indian compa- 
nies nuts Its. 29,000 per annum. The total 
’•i unity business remaining in force at the, 
uni of that, year was for the amount of UJ- lakhs 
ter. annum of which the amount payable by 
udian companies was 1J lakh per annum. 

The total new sums assured by Indian Life 
lilices in 1935 amounted to nearly 33 era 
oid exceeded the previous year’s figure by fc 
crores, and of the year preceding by 8 crores. 

INDIAN LIFE OFFICES’ BUSINESS 

The following table shows the Now Business effected by Indian Life Offices during each year 
since 1920. the Total Business remaining in force at the end of the year, the Total Life Assurance 
Income of Indian Companies and the Life Assurance Funds. 

Total Life 


Year. 


New business of 
Indian Life 
Offices written 
during the year._ 


15,41 
I 7,21) 
l(i,50 


Total business of I 
Indian Life Oiliecs ' 
remaining in force at 
the end of t lie year. 


POST OFFICE INSURANCE FUND 

Besides the Indian Life Offices, there are 
some pension funds, mostly connected with 
Government services, which are exempt from the 
operation of the I udian Life Assura nee Companies 
Act, of 1912. The Indian Post Office Insurance- 
Fund is also exempt from the operation of that, 
Act. 

The Post Office insurance Fund was instituted 
by the Government of India in 1883 for the 
beneiit, of the postal employees but gradually 
admission to it, has been thrown open to almost 
all classes of Government servants who are 
employed on civil duties. The following are 
some, of the important particulars relating to 
the business of the Fund upto the year ending 
31st March 1936, Total 'number of Policies 
92,098 ; Total sums assured and bonuses 
Its. 18, 50, 84,000 ; Total income Its. 97,32,000; 
Life Assurance Fund its, 6,02,79,000. 


Assurance 
of Indian Compa- 
nies. 


9.33 


Life Assurance . 
Funds of Indian 
Companies. 


17,1(3 
18,73 ' 
20,52 
22,44 


28,71 

31,87 

35,19 


NON-LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 

The nub Indian premium income of all compa- 
nies under insurance business other than life 
assurance during 1935 was over 2 3/5 crores of 
which the Indian companies’ share was 59 lakhs 
and that of the non-Indian companies 203 lakhs 
The total amount, is composed of — 

142 lakhs from fire 
46 lakhs from marine 

74 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance busi- 
ness. 

The Indian companies received 
31 laklis from Fire 
9 lakhs from Marine 
19 laklis from Miscellaneous insum 
ness. 

This figure does not include the premium 
income tinder business analogous to life business 
carried on by Indian companies on the Dividing 
Principle. 
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The non-Indian companies received 
110 laklis from Fire 
■37 lakhs from Marine 

55a- lakhs from Miscellaneous insurance busi- 
ness. 

From the net figures given, it is not possible 
to form a correct estimate of the total business 
effected in India as a considerable portion of 
Indian business of both Indian and non-Indian 
companies is re-insured outside India. 

The Indian companies which transact a sub- 
stantial amount of fire or marine insurance 
business also operate outside India. These 
companies had a net premium income of 84 lakhs 
in 1955 from business outside India. 

ASSETS OF COMPANIES 
•The iotal assets of Indian companies amount 
to 44 ■£ ©cores. The bulk of the assets is invested 
in stock exchange securities which are shown in 
the accounts at a net value of 30J crorc. 

Mortgages, loans on policies and on stocks and 
shares are shown at CJ crons ; land and house 
property are valued at 2J crons; deposits 
cash and stamps are shown at 2 crores ; agents’ 
balances and other outstanding items at 2/, 
crores, and loans on personal security and other 
miscellaneous assets at If, erore. 

The total assets in India of non-Indian com- 
panies amount to 48 crores. Tlio bulk of this 
amount— -39 crores — represents the Indian 
assets of companies constituted in the United 
Kingdom and 8?, crores those of companies 
constituted in the Dominions and Colonies. 
The Indian assets of the American companies 
amount to 1 lakh, those of the . Conti- 
nental companies to 22 lakhs, of the Japanese 
to 7 lakhs and of the Javanese to 1 thousand only. 

Out of this total amount of 48 crores, 43 crores 
represent Indian assets of companies which carry 
on life assurance business in India either solely 
or along with other insurance business. 

NEW INSURANCE LEGISLATION 
Fundamental changes are proposed in the 
Insurance Law in the new Insurance Bill intro- 
duced by Government in the Central Legislature. 
The Bill is comprehensive and covers every 
branch of insurance business. (Please see section 
Laws of 1937.) 

MOTOR VEHICLES INSURANCE 

The Central Government also propose to intro- 
duce compulsory third party motor insurance, 
as a result of the report made by the. Motor- 
Vehicles Insurance Committee. 

India lias the highest accident rate for motor 
vehicles in the world, according to the Report 
made by the Motor Vehicles Insurance Com- 
mittee. Among the recommendations made by 
the Committee are : compulsory third-party 
insurance ; motor insurance to be separated 
from other accident insurance in returns of com- 
panies and to require a separate deposit ; all 
accidents to be reported ; more rigorous. punish- 
ment for negligent driving. 

As a result of comprehensive enquiries made by 
the Committee in all quarters of India, it was 
found that the rate of deaths per motor vehicle 
was at least 93 per 10,000 compared with 59.4 
(the highest figure) in Italy and 7.4 (the lowest) 
in New Zealand. ' 


The figures for non-fatal accidents in India 
were also found to be high, though there is 
reason to believe that a large number of such 
accidents were not reported. 

Some criticism had been directed against the 
present rates of motor insurance on the ground 
that the rates of commission and overhead 
charges were excessive. It is pointed out in the 
Report that overhead charges cannot be avoided; 
but that the new Insurance Bill before the 
Assembly, contains a provision limiting the 
amount of commission on all insurance business 
to 25 per cent. The Committee points out that 
if motor insurance is made compulsory there is 
less justification for an agent to charge commis- 
sion. and they propose that for motor insurance 
it should be limited to 10 per cent. If this 
proposal becomes effective, it is believed that 
it will go a long way towards combating any 
tendency of rates to rise. 

The Committee points out that the introduc- 
tion of compulsory insurance will not suffice by 
itself to eradicate the dangers incidental to motor 
transport. If steps were not taken to minimise 
the number of accidents, any scheme of compul- 
sory insurance might fail because of its expense. 

One quotation will serve to show how necessary 
are the proposals urged in the Report : — 

“ We have received evidence that overloading 
of public vehicles, both passenger and goods, is 
common. We ourselves observed, at a place 
in Sind, a bus full inside, with a heavy load of 
luggage on the roof and a further complement 
of passengers on top. Goods vehicles are 
frequently loaded beyond the maker’s specifica- 
tions, with a dangerous strain on their machinery 
particularly the brakes. 

“ Wo were informed in Bombay that accidents 
had been caused by such vehicles bringing down 
the ghats, loads which were in excess of the 
limit of safety. In Karachi town the statistics 
show that on an average every goods lorry 
plying in the town has an accident involving 
injury to a person once every 15 months.” 

The Committee makes a number of proposals 
regarding the inspection of motor vehicles and 
the method of dealing with careless drivers. 
From the point of view of the travelling public, 
however, their most interesting conclusion is 
that the development of public transport is 
proceeding on wrong lines particularly the “ one 
naan one bus” system. 

The Committee makes a number of other 
recommendations, especially for the protection 
of third parties against defects in insurance 
policies to which they are not a party. 

Although the figures are not in all cases reliable, 
and the Committee makes recommendations for 
the improvement and co-ordination of statistics, 
the Report demonstrates the need for early 
measures to secure the safety of the. travelling 
public and the proper development of road 
transport in India. 

A resolution issued by tlui Government of 
India states that early action will be taken to 
consult Local Governments on the proposal. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE 

Social Insurance Legislation is foreshadowed 
by the Bombay Government for certain types' of 
workers and for this purpose statistics and 
other data are being collected. 
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The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
retlection of her constitutional development. In 
the earliest days of British ride, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling Lite Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure. This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so jealous of liis supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “contracts” with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress. A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons, Pro. 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then' permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an opensore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1928-29. 

But this did not end the discussion indeed 
it was only the first phase. The Government 
of India had taken the growing heads of 
revenue those which issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs. The Provinces were left with 
resources either almost static, like land 
revenue, or actually declining, as with excise 
where steps are being taken to reduce the 
consumption of alcoholic liquor in response to 
the strong Indian sentiment towards prohibition. 
At the same time the Provinces were con- 


fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. 

A Review. 

The financial organisation was, of course, 
viewed as part of the work of the Bound 
Table Conference. A sub-committee of the 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in the sub-committee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis. A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scheme. In the course of their report the 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
defensible in principle would leave the Centre 
in deficit. Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income tax 
estimated to lie attributable to it. But in 
view of the incomplete data on which the 
estimates were made a special review is said 
to be necessary at the time federation is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages. 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in income tax than 
they were entitled to. 

Regarding possible new sources of revenue; 
Federal or Provincial, the Federal Finance 
Committee reported as follows : — 

Federal. 

Excise on Tobacco. — The present position 
in regard to this tax appears to be that a sub- 
stantial revenue may be expected from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed in the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue: 
There is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and it 
is doubtful, whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture 
continues to be so largely carried on in small 
establishments and even as a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India. The difficulties in the way Of a 
federal excise may be overcome in course of 
time, but it would be unsafe for us to rely on 
this in the near future. 

Excise on Matches— The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is already under active 
consideration, and we feel justifledin contemplate 
ing the existence of such a, duty from the outset 
of federation. We are advised that the probable 
net yield of the tax for all-India at a reasonable 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would be about 3 crores, of which at least 
2.50 crapes would be raised in British India, 
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Other Excises. — It is possible that other i 
excise duties may occupy, an important place | 
in the fiscal Policy of India in the future, but j 
we do not feel warranted in relying upon the 1 
Introduction of such measures in the early 
years of federation. 

Monopolies. — We have examined thei 

suggestion, made at the Hound Table Conference, 
that federal revenues should be augmented 
by a few selected monopolies. From the fiscal 
point of view it is only in very special 
circumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production, manufacture or sale , is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means'. nf raising revenue. 
Except in so far as the proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monopoly method could be applied 
with advantage. The manufacture of arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
a possible monopoly, is already subject to 
licence. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing ; but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has been 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical. 

Commercial Stamps. — -In the Peel Report it 
was observed that "There is much to lie 
said for federalism" Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past,” 
but no definite recommendation was made. 
We have examined this suggestion, hut on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
'.Immediate measure. 

In proposing that the proceeds of commercial 
stamps should be assigned to the Units, we 
have to some extent been influenced by a 
doubt whether the problems arising from the 
imposition of federal stamp duties in the States 
might not be disproportionate to the revenue 
involved. We do not, however, wish to 
prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States, 
it might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue. 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
commercial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue. 

Corporation Tax.-— From the financial point 
of view, it seems dear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
the States on the same basis as the present 
super-taxon companies in British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible. 

Provincial. 

Taxation of Tobacco.— We have already 
dealt brielly with this question .and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than hy excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise. This distinction is, 
.we think, justified by the fact that ex hypolhcsi 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difficult, if not impossible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more highly industrialised ; and 
as that development takes place an excise 
levied at tliefaetory by one Unit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units. 

It will be seen from rmr later proposals in 


regard to powers of taxation that the federalisa- 
tion of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired. 

There is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation. The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 

Succession Duties.— Bombay is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Government which lias 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession duties, and the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. We understand that oven that 
Government would have preferred that legisla- 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India. We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source 
of revenue in the near future. 

Terminal Taxes. — We have been asked to 
weigh the issues which arise from the proposal 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces. 
We arc not prepared to regard terminal taxes 
as a normal source of revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes. — We 

have not considered the broad issues of policy 
involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, 
but we have considered, as we were commissioned 
to do, the more limited question of “ the 
possibility of empowering individual Provinces, 
if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes.” 
In view of tlio close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, wc agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces. Fur (lie same reason, we think 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned. There will presumably lie no diifi- 
cnltv in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
iso long been recognised in Indian income-tax 
law and practice. 

Wc are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agrieultural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on 
either section of his income ; and we doubt 
whether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this point, since we arc advised 
that, in practice, it would scarcely lie possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
co-operation of the other Government. 

We are aware of no reliable data for estimating 
the yield of such taxation. 

Niemeyer Report. 

A necessary prelude to the introduction of 
the Constitutional Reforms was an investigation 
of their safety in the light of the financial situa- 
tion and prospects of India. The Investigation 
was carried out by Sir Otto Niemeyer whose 
report was published in April 1030. The 
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Report proposed immediate financial assistance 
from the boainning of provincial autonomy to 
certain provinces partly in the form of cash 
subventions and partly in the form of cancella- 
tion of the net debt incurred previous to April 
1, 1930, and partly in the form of distribution 
i.o the jute growing provinces of a further 
121 per cent, of the jute tax. 

Annual cash subventions are as follows : i 
To the U. P. Its. 2"> lakhs for 5 years only, 
to Assam Its. 30 lakhs, to Orissa Rs. 40 lakhs, 
to the Jf. W. F. Province Ji.s. 100 lakhs (sub- 
ject to reconsideration after 5 years), and 
to Sind Its. 105 lakhs to be reduced by staves 
after 10 years. 

The total approximate annual relief in lakhs 
aimed at by Sir Otto Nicmeycr is as follows : — 
Bengal Its. 75, Bihar Its. 25, 0. P. Its. 15, Assam 
Rs. 45, N. \V. Province Its. 110, Orissa 
its. 50, Sind Its. 105, and TJ. P. Rs. 25, extra 
recurrent cost to the centre Its. 192 lakhs. 

Orissa is to get a further non-recurrcnt, grant ! 
of Rs. 19 lakhs and Sind of Rs. 5 lakhs by six j 
equal steps beginning from the sixth year from 
the introduction of provincial autonomy, but 
subject to the proviso to section 138 (2) of the 
Act. The centre is to distribute the ineome-tax 
to the provinces so that finally 50 per cent, 
of the distributable total has been relinquished | 
in the intermediate five years, so long as the 
portion of the distributable sum remaining with 
the centre, together with any contribution 
from the Railways, aggregates 13 crores. 


India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
which began in 1930 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year. The net result from 
the Government of India's point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September. 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, ho had a 
sorry tale to tell. Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930-31. These 
estimates showed a surplus of Rs. SO lalchs; the 
revised estimates worked upto a deficit of 
Rs. 13.56 crores, which the Finance Member 
said would remain uncovered and would be added 
to the unproductive debt. 


As regards the provincial share of the proceeds 
from income tax. Sir Otto Nicmeyer recom- 
mended that half of the proceeds should remain 
| with the Centre, while the other half shoulcl.be 
distributed among the provinces on the following 
percentage division : — -Madras 15. Bombay 20, 
Bengal 20, U. P. 15, Punjab 8, Bihar 10, C. P. 
5, Assam 2, N. W. B. Province 1, Orissa 2 
and Sind 2. 

Sir Otto Niemeycr suggested that the Centre 
would not be in a position to distribute any 
part of income tax proceeds for the first five 
years from beginning of provincial autonomy 
but that ii; might be in a position to distribute 
some of the proceeds, though not necessarily 
the percentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincial autonomy. But this, he 
said, largely depended on the financial condition 
of the railways and their ability once again to 
contribute to general revenues. His remarks 
on this point were : — 

“ The position of the railways is frankly 
disquieting. It is not enough to contemplate 
that in five years’ time the railways may merely 
cease to be in deficit. Such a result would also 
tend to prejudice or delay the relief which the 
provinces arc entitled to expect. 

" I believe that both the early establishment 
of effective co-ordination between the various 
modes of transport and the thorough going 
overhaul of railway expenditure in itself are 
vital elements in the whole provincial problem.” 


Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Rs. 13.16 
crores, including a drop of Rs. 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and 4J- crores in income tax. The total 
deterioration under Finance headings was 
Rs. 370 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Rs. 118 lakhs. This meant a total deterioration 
of 11s. 18.10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, and as those 
j provided for a surplus of Rs. 80 lakhs the net 
I deficit would be Rs. 17.24 crores. To meet 
I this deficit the Finance Member announced 
l a cut of Rs. 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of lls. 98 lakhs 
in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Rs. 273 lakhs. The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Rs. 14.51 crores, which he 
i proposed to cover by fresh taxation. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 

The following is a summary of the estimates of ways and means in India during 1087-38 and 
1938-3.) . ( In lakhs of rupees.) 


Excess of Revenue over Expenditure 


Treasury Bills issued (net) 

Post Office Cash Certificates (net) 

Post Office Savings Bank Deposits (net) 
Other Unfunded Debt (net) 

Discount Sinking Fund . . 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 
Railway Depreciation Fund 

Posts and Telegraphs Depreciation Fund 
Telephone' Development Fund 
Defence Reserve Fund 


grand total 


Capital Outlay — 
Railways 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Civil . . 


Commutation of Pensions 
Gratuities to retrenched personnel 
Discharge of Permanent Debt. 

Cash Certificates Bonus Fund 

Civil Aviation 

Economic development and improvement, of n 

Broadcasting 

Development in tribal area 
Sind and Orissa buildings 


Loans to public (net) . . . . 

Payments to Reserve Bank for Surplus Silver 
Transfers through Reserve Bank (net) .. 
Provincial requirements (net) 


in the N. W. F. P. 


Closing Balance 
GRAND TOTAL 


9,00 

24,40 


—4,00 

0,04 

—1,51 


-1,09 

-1,09 


9,41 

36,08 


(a) An exceptionally high opening balance was required in the current year in vie 
heavy disbursements which had to be made in April in connection witti the transfer 
balances to the Provinces. 

(b) This figure represents the proceeds from the sale of 31 and 3 per cent, rupee 
created In connection with the purchase and cancellation of a corresponding amom 
terminable sterling securities. 

(c) The amount provided from current revenues is Rs. 2,52 lakhs. The balance 
lakhs consists of special capital repayments made by the Provincial Governments, 
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Supplementary Budget. — It soon became 
evident, that tjie worsening of the trade depression 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimates in the 
February budget, and in September Sir George 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembly 
with a Supplementary Finance Bill. He 
proposed to deal with the situation on three 
distinct lines, firstly, to reduce expenditure; 
secondly, to impose an emergency cut in salaries ; 
and thirdly, to impose fresh taxation. 

The 1932-33 Budget.— Presenting the 1932-33 
budget on March 7th, 1932, the Finance Member 
explained that the circumstances were somewhat 
unusual. The supplementary budget had been 
introduced only six months earlier. He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1931. 

The 1933-34 Budget. — In introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years. He 
estimated the general position for 1933-34 to 
be the same as for the. current year, neither 
better nor worse, and in particular that 
India would be able to maintain the same 
purchasing power for commodities imported 
from abroad. 

The 1934-35 Budget- — In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-35 it was necessary to 
And means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rs. 153 lakhs. 

Changes in Duties.— The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar: 

Silver.— -A reduction in the silver import by 
2J annas to 5 annas per ounce. 

Export Duty on Hides.— The export duty on 
raw hides was abolished by the 1934-35 budget. 

Excise on Matches. — Announcing that the 
Government intended to hand over half the 
jute export duty to the jute producing Provin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
imposing a levy on matches at the rate of 
Rs. 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches made 
in British India. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— Favourable changes 
in postal and telegraph charges were 
announced : — • 

The 1935-36 Budget.— This Budget was 
expected to show a surplus of Rs. 150 lakhs 
available for tax reduction. 

Silver. — The silver duty was reduced to 
2 annas an ounce. 

Export Duty on Skins.— The export duty 
on raw skins was abolished. 

Reduction of Taxes on Income. — “ We 

still ' have said the Finance Member,” Rs. 1,42 
lakhs left to dispose of and I propose to 
do this in accordance with the pledge of my 
predecessor in which lie said ‘ Relief must- 
come first in restoring the emergency cuts in pay 
and secondly in taking oft' the surcharge on the 
income-tax now to lie imposed.’ 


“ Although the tax on smaller incomes was 
not strictly a surcharge, it does, I think, come 
within the spirit of the pledge and I propose to 
deal with it and the surcharges on Income-tax and 
super-tax together. The removal of the surchar- 
ges altogether would cost Its. 3,34 lakhs a year 
while the removal of the tax on incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 would cost a farther 
Rs. 75 lakhs. Clearly with a surplus of Rs. 1,42 
lakhs only we cannotremove the whole of the two 
surcharges and the quasi-surcharge but what we, 
can do is to reduce them by one-third and this 
is what I in fact propose. The cost will he 
Rs. 1,36 lakhs leaving us with a purely 
nominal surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs”. 

Treatment of 1934-35 Surplus. — The surplus 
for 1034-35 turned out to be much larger than 
originally budgeted, totalling Rs. 3S0 lakhs. 

“After out of this sum”, the Finance Member 
said, “ these special grants have been made 
there should remain a balance of Rs. 2,04 lakhs. 
A large part of this stun I propose to put aside 
for two Schemes which it was provisionally 
decided to finance from capital. These are the 
civil aviation programme, which is expected 
to cost Rs. 93 lakhs, and the transfer of the 
Pusa Institute to Delhi which will cost about 
Rs. 36 lakhs. The remainder of the surplus 
amounting to Rs. 75 lakhs will now go as an 
additional allotment for the reduction of debt 
and this concludes the disposal of the sums 
which we expect to have in hand on the 
31st March next.” 

Revenue in 1935-36. — Concerning the revenue 
tor 1935-36 the Finance Member said : 

“ The total revenue, excluding Railways, may 
be at Rs. 90,19 lakhs or Rs. 81 lakhs less than 
the revised estimate for the current year.” 

Customs, etc. — “Here I estimate for Rs. 51,92 
lakhs altogether or an increase of Rs. 75 lakhs 
over the revised figures for the current year. 
The main variations are a decline of Rs. 2 crores 
on the import duty on sugar combined with 
increases of Rs. 35 lakhs on the sugar excise 
of Rs. 65 lakhs on the match excise and of 
Rs. 43 lakhs on kerosene and Petrol, ” 

1935-36 Expenditure.— “ Expenditure as a 
whole, again excluding Railways, stands at 
Rs. 88,69 lakhs showing an increase of Rs. 96 
lakhs which is of course almost entirely due 
to the restoration of the pay cut.” 

Defence. — “The Defence Budget shows an 
increase, leaving out of account the pay cut, 
of Rs. 7 lakhs over the original estimate for this 
year but the partial restoration by His Majesty’s 
Government of the pay cuts of British soldiers 
which has necessarily to be applied to British 
soldiers on the Indian establishment, accounts 
for Rs. 5 lakhs of this. The purely nominal 
increase of Rs. 2 lakhs which remains conceals 
however a considerably increased provision for 
necessary services and re-equipment which 
had to be postponed during the financial 
emergency.” 

Reduction of Debt.— “There is only one 
other item which I wisii specifically to mention 
at this stage and that is the provision for the 
reduction and avoidance of debt. As Hon’ble 
Members are aware, our revised estimates for 
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1933-34 and those for the current, financial year figures do not represent a new Permanent low 
included only Its. 3 crores for this purpose, level of Defence. u^Peudrtrae. Tire snrglus 
It is of course a matter of common knowledge stocks of ordnance stores, the 
that CO per cent, of the Government of India m the past has tended to keep down the nuu er 
debt is attributable to the Hallways and it- are approaching t s Head 

seems to me that it would be imposing too heavy now come at which expenditure under 

a burden on the general Budget to revert to must inevitably rise. 

the Sinking Fund 'arrangements in force prior t> evenu6 , — The estimated revenue for 1936-37 
to 1934-35 before the Railways have resumed was „ iyell in t he budget speech asRs. 87,35 
the practice of making a contribution to the laklis 

The Finance Member then announced that the 


ic time being the provision of Its. 3 crores The Finance Member then «« 
prevailing but I should like to make it remaining sum o Its 1, Jr fn ^, 

that, in my view, an increased provision would be transfened to a avenue res ri ' ■ 

for debt reduction ought to be a iirst charge on to help out the flnances of the «[St ycaro^l^ 
any contribution from the Railways in the vincial .Autonomy. Oft • P 
future ” he said : 
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the recommendation that it should be passed in I on income-tax and supertax would cost 

the original form. This the Assembly declined % lakhs per annum, while the abolition of 

to do by rejecting the Finance Member's motion Son tomes between Its. 1,000 and Rs. 
for the restoration of the salt duty to -Re. 1-4. 9 000 wWoll as j sa j ( i last year, must also be 
by 04 votes to 41. ifncluded in the emergency class, would cost 

The Finance Bill was thereupon certified by Rs ^laths. It is obvious that; if we are limited 
the President and sent to the Council of State m t0 surrendering no more than Rs. 2 crores yearly 
its original form. we cannot meet the demand for the abolition m 

The 1936-37 Budget.— In opening the 1936- full. Bat we can go a good way to ovarasur, 
37 budgetthe liCnee Member announced that and wc propose to abolish the tax on \m , , 

the final accounts for 1034-35 had exceeded the incomes and to halve the prosoni suicmug 
Rs 327 lakhs and had leaving it in future at Pue-tvveKth In other 
actually provided a surplus of 11s. 4,95 lakhs, words, we shall, ia ■ ‘ ’ L y and supertax 

The revised forecast for 1935-36 also anticipated removed l surcharges ion income e A cl uc - 

a surplus of Rs. 242 lakhs. For 1930-37 the by two-thirds The ^t oftho woposoa icui . 

»v»« —** ™ **• ™ “»• „ 

with no more than Rs. 20 lakhs left in hand. 


ne, and the House 
pledges upon this 
lessor. The corn- 


income-tax and supertax would cost 
akhs per annum, while the abolition of 


Lginal form. This the -Assembly aeciuiuu . o nor annum, while the abolition 

by rejecting the Finance Member's ; motion ^^^STeiween Rs. 1,000 and 1 

e restoration of the salt duty to Re. 1-4, . £ 0(M) whillh) as j Sal d last year, must also 


mated at Rs. 54,82 lakhs. This figure presumes With no more ont ^ 

a deterioration of Rs. 1,60 lakhs under the import we can clearly a 

duty on sugar and an all round improvement taxation, and wo pio pose, tb lutfoi , » a 
„i m. I.?, km mdo. Mm m. 

Expenditure. — The total figure for expendi- f received This is the increase m 
ture, exclusive of Railways, is Rs 85,30 lakhs fateful y J£® ana lefc ter from half to one 
showing an increase of Rs. 1,20 lakhs over the of a scale of an additional 


current year’s ret 
Defence. — The 


isd estimate. 

lefence Builget _ stands 


j gratefully received. This is the increase in 
. weight of the one-anna letter from half to one. 
' tola and the adoption of a scale of an additional 
half anna for every additional tola . It will eat 
' Rs. 13 lakhs yearly and it will absorb all but 


the figure of Rs. 45,45 lakhs. Of this, however, jj s ' g i a Rhs of the expected surplus on the Posts 
Rs. 60 lakhs is a special provision for the reeons- ^ Telegraphs budget. 

tmetion of Quetta and the replacement ol ■«,« st.nrv of 

military stores. Consumed in connection with the The 1937-38 B udget. - hoi - y foxtho 

earthquake. The ordinary Budget is, therefore, the 1937-38 Budget speech !; pl „s 
Rs. 44,85 lakhs of which Rs. 18 lakhs is for new year about to close an . nf Rs ^ 07 ' 
measures. The total figure lor the present year of Rs.Qlakhs bad turnedmto ad. y * [j te 

is Rs. 44,98 lakhs but this includes Rs. 34 lakhs lakhs. This disappointment was “ W 
for Indian Military Service Family Pensions to smaller receipts from customs an 1 i . • 

which, as I explained in dealing with the interest For the year about to open it was shu wn t uai 
beads, is omitted from the Defence budget of it was necessary to fillupa^. pot Rs. . . 
next year. The comparable figures for the two which would have been 

years are therefore Rs. 44,64 lakhs and Rs. for an amount available in the revenue reserve 
44,85 lakhs. The real increase is thus Rs. 21 fund. . 

lakhs and this is more than accounted for by Customs. — The budget estimate is Rs. 44, on 

two items. Rs. 5 lakhs represents the restora- lakhs against the current years revised or 
tion of the remaining half of the cut in pay of I R S . 46,73 lakhs, in other words, a decrease of 
British soldiers which was not biulgetted for in Rs. 2,07 laldis. If, however, the loss of Rs. 4,-b 
1935-36 and Rs. 20 lakhs on increased provision | lakhs due to the separation of Burma, is excluded 
for ordnance stores. j the estimate for next year provides tor an 

In regard to the latter I must reiterate the improvement o^t^The eurrciit X a ar s . 

warnings which have been given in this connec- forecast of Rs. 2,19 lakhs, which is distributed 

tion in recent years that the present budget] over a large number of items. 
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Expenditure. — The total ligure for expen- 
diture, excluding Railways, is Rs. S3,41 lakhs 
or 11s. 8 lakhs more than the revised estimate for 
the current year. But as the two constitutional 
changes are expected to produce an increase 
of Its. 42 lalchs there is really a net reduction 
of Rs. 34 laklis over the remainder of the field. 

Interest. — Interest payments show a net 
reduction of about Rs. S7 lakhs, largely due to a 
considerable diminution in “Bonus on Post 
Olliee Cash Certificates.” There is also a saving 
due to the repayment of the 5.1- per cent, sterling 
loan, but the main benefit of this accrues to 
the Railways and other borrowers. The 
separation of Aden will produce a saving of 
Rs. 20 lakhs a year which accrues to the Defence 
Budget. 

Defence. — The Defence Estimates total 
Rs. 44.02 lakhs. Of this Rs. 43,8" lakhs relates 
to ordinary expenditure and Rs. 75 lakhs to 
expenditure on the rebuilding of Quetta. 

Changes. — The changes proposed by the 
Budget are as shown in the finance Bill. The 
object of this Bill is to continue for a further 
period of one year certain duties and taxes 
imposed under the Indian finance Act of 
1030, which would otherwise cease to have 
offer:), from April 1, 1937, and to increase import 
and oxciso duties on silver and sugar. 

Clause 2 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the. existing pro- 
visions regarding salt duty. The duty of 
Rs. 1-4 per maund of salt remains liable to an 
additional duty imposed under section 5 of the 
Indian finance (Supplementary and Extending) 
Act of 1931. 

Clause 3 provides for an increase in the 
excise duty on khandsari sugar from ten annas 
per owt. to Rs. 1-5 per cwt., and on sugar other 
than khandsari or palmyra from Rs. 1-5 per 
cwt, to Rs. 2 per cwt. 

Clause 4 provides for an increase in the import 
duty (1) on sugar from Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. to 
the rate at which the excise duty is for the 
time being leviable on sugar other than khandsari 
or palmyra plus Rs. 7-4 per cwt. and (2) on 
silver from two annas an ounce to three annas 
an ounce. 

Clause 5 provides for an increase in the 
excise duty on silver corresponding to the 
increase in import duty. 

Clause 6 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the present inland 
postage rates with the following alterations. 

(1) Book pattern and sample packets: — 
The present rate is nine pies for the first five 
tolas and six pies for every additional five 
tolas. It is proposed to reduce the rate to 
six pies for the first 2|- tolas and three pies 
for every additional 21 tolas. 

(2) Parcels It is proposed to eliminate the 
rate of two annas for parcels weighing 20 tolas 
so that all parcels weighing 40 tolas or less will 
be charged four annas. 

Clause 7 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the existing rates 
of income-tax and super-tax. 


The 1938-39 Budget. — -Introducing the 1938- 
39 Budget, the Finance Member explained that 
expenditure for the year about to close had 
been increased through the cost of military 
operations made necessary in Waairistan which 
totalled Rs. 170 lakhs. The results showed that 
the fiuaneial year would require Rs. 109 lakhs 
from Revenue Reserve Fund to balance the 
Budget. When it was introduced the estimate 
was for a nominal surplus of Rs. 7 lakhs after 
utilising the whole of the Revenue Reserve Fund 
of 11s. 184 lakhs. 

Revenue for 1938-39 is exported to he 
Rs. 85.92 lakhs, with expenditure at 85,83 lakhs, 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 9 laklis. 

Defence. — T he outstanding feature of the 
Budget was the increase in defence expenditure. 
Rs.38 lakhs of increase was to be taken from 
Ihe ordinary revenue. An additional sum of 
Rs. SO lakhs was to l*e expended representing a 
free balance in the Defence Reserve Fund and 
balances in the military expenditure equalisa- 
tion funds not immediately required. This sum 
will finance improvements in India’s coastal 
defences, the erection of a factory to make India 
self-sufficient in t-lie matter of high explosives 
and will pay for a scheme of mechanisation of 
certain Indian units now finder consideration. 
The sum of £100,000 a year that has been paid 
to the British Government towards the naval 
defence of India is no longer to be paid. The 
Britisti Government have agreed to forego the 
amount on condition that the Government of 
India maintain a seagoing fleet of not less than 
six modern escort vessels to be free to co-operate 
with the Royal Navy for the defence of India 
and, in addition, to fulfil their responsibility for 
local naval defence of Indian ports. 

The Finance Member’s chief aims in connection 
with the 1938-39 Budget were to find the money 
required to pay for the inauguration of Provincial 
autonomy and to hand over to tlie Provinces as 
large a share of revenue as possible, while at the 
same time safeguarding the Central finances on 
which the progress and prosperity of the Centre 
and the Provinces alike depend. While the 
separation of Burma has caused a net loss of 
Rs. 2.V crores, the payments to the Provinces 
under the Ncimeyer Award have this year 
amounted to Rs.1,98 lakhs. Thus to start the 
Provinces in a sound state their previous debts 
to the Centre were to a considerable extent 
cancelled and the remainder consolidated at, a 
lower rate of interest, at a loss to the Centre, 
but of course with a corresponding gain to the 
Provinces of about a crore. Additional grants- 
in-aid to deficit Provinces amount to Rs. 50 
laklis and there have been additional payments 
from the proceeds of the jute duty of Rs. 54 
lakhs besides Rs.2,19 lakhs on account of the 
original 50 per cent, of this duty. Then with 
the improvement in railway revenues a start has 
been made on the distribution of income-tax 
receipts to the Provinces— Rs. 1,38 lakhs this 
year and an expected Rs. 1, 28 lakhs next year. 
Taking into account the grants of the previous 
year to Sind and Grissa amounting to Rs. 1,58 
iakhs, Road Fund grants of Rs. 1,41 lakhs and 
small recurring grants of Rs.16 lakhs a year, the 
total charges imposed on the Central Budget in 
the interests of the Provisoes in recent years 
are close on Rs. 9 crores. 
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With only a nominal surplus at, the end of 
1938-39 there could be no question of reducing 
taxation. Nor could any further central grants 
be afforded for rural development. Now that 
the main responsibility for social and economic 
betterment has devolved on the Provinces, the 
Centre’s primary obligation must lie to hand 
over as much revenue as possible to the Pro- 


vincial Governments for them to spend on their 
own schemes of rural development and on other 
ameliorative measures. A good start has been 
made this year and the steps taken to ensure 
the soundness of the Central finances are design- 
ed to provide for the continuance of the task 
of releasing 7 crores of income-tax to the Pro- 
vinces to the fullest extent possible. 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 


[In thousands of Rupees.] 


~~ 

Revised Estimate, 
1937-38. 

Budget Estimate, 
1938-39, 

■ 

Revenue— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Principal Heads of Revenue — 



Customs . . . . 

43,93,00 

43,81,00 

Central Excise Duties 

7,74,00 

7,76,00 

Corporation Tax . . . . 

1,50,00 

1,55,00 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax 

12,12,40 

12,42,34 

Salt 

8,35,00 

8,35,00 

Opium . . 

48,23 

44,92 

Other Ilcads 

1,00,21 

1,06,57 

Total— Principal Heads , . 

75,10,84 

75,40,83 

Railways : Net Receipts (as shown in Railway 
Budget). 

32,72,45 

32,57,41 

Irrigation : Net Receipts 

1,10 

1,02 

Posts and Telegraphs : Net .Receipts 

1,15,43 

74,61 

Debt Services 

57,07 

66,33 

Civil Administration .. . . .. . . .. 

99,54 

99,09 

Currency and Mint, .. .. . . 

85,46 

06,94 

Civil W orlcs and Miscellaneous Public Improvements. 

32,35 

30,90 

Miscellaneous . . . . .... 

1,30,52 

1 ,54,86 

Defence Services .. .. .. .. . . 

5,31 ,79 

5,59,69 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and Provincial Governments, 



Extraordinary Items .. .. .. .. 

4,13,89 

3,75,14 

Total Revenue . . 

1,22,57,00 

1,22,27,72 

Deficit . . I 



Total . .j 

1,22,57,04 

1,22,27,27 
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— 

Revised Estimate, 
1937-3S. 

Budget Estimate, 
1938-39. 

Expenditure— 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

Its. 

3,74,84 

Ks. 

4,33,35 

Capital Outlay on Salt Works charged to Revenue. 

4(5 

98 

Railways: Interest and Miscellaneous Charges (as 
per Railway Budget) 

29,89,85 

30,01,75 

irrigation 

11,09 

10,78 

Posts and Telegraphs . , 

77,28 

80,48 

Debt Services . . . . . . . . . . . . • 

14, 84. OS 

14,(52,32 

Civil Administration 

10,33,37 

11,31,18 

Currency and Mint 

39,05 

37,43 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Im- 
provemeufcs 

2, 58,04 i 

3,12,38 

Contributions and Miscellaneous . , . , . . 

3,85,80 

3,03*45 

Defence Services 

52,53,01 

50,77,69 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central 
and Provincial Governments 

3,15,90 

3,04,82 

Extraordinary Items . . 

3,07 

1,S8 

Total Expenditure charged to Revenue . . 

1,22,57,04 

1,22,18,47 

SURPLUS . . 


9,25 

Total . . 

1,22,57,04 

1,22,27,72 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus— 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strict theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of his 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
“ Settlement.” There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
eifeet intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 


Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped,' 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911): — "He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of ail existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishhment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s Proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the Settlement Officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the 
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assessments proposed by 1dm require the sanction 
of the Government before they become final 
in binding : and his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the Settlement Officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future depute, whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people. The Intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists.'’ 


The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement and 
tenures fail into two classes — peasant-holdings 
anil landlord-holdings, or Ityolwari and Zemin- 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ityolwari holdings-— those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the .North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
Is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreemcent with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his bolding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by “ unearned incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a hew settlement re-elassify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. . Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 ner 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
teari tracts it is impossible to give, any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 


varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy, 
lu it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact ” and “ the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade." This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted : — (11 In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the keynote of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2> in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ; (3) in Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome; (5) 
over-assessmont is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it, cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(«) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be Imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and nob per saltum ; (l) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the 
people; (c) a more general resort to reduction 
of assessments in cases of local deterior- 
ation. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks’ on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government whicli derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deul of legi - 
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liition affecting land tenure lias been passed 
from time to time in other provinces; and it 
lias been called tor more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished; and oppressed,” 
Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate' systems of Land Survey and Records oi 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay tor 1911-12, it is stated The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many Ialchs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over ami over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindar i or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 


The Excise revenue in British India is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It i3 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors' as one result of British rule. 
There is, however; abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a Bouree of revenue. 

The forms of intoxicating liquor childly con- 
sumed are country spirit; fermented palm Juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra ilower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government, to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 


much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 80 years’ leases.” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryots 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

The literature on the subject is considerable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information : — “Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government," 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
Baden Powell’s “ Land Systems of British 
India”: Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) ; M. Joseph Chaillev’s " Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India” (Mac- 
millan & Co.; 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 


There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and wiio believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any systorn amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
tho Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
ancl supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to . in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been— 
First : farms of largo tracts ; Second : farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and tiroes for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 


EXCISE 


ahvavs evcrvwiiera identical in details. Yet being in various Provinces. It is in tile light of 
in its essence and main features the Excise results there gained that a decision about the 
Administration in most provinces of British feasibility of total prohibition will be considered. 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- It is not apparently intended that prohibition 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been shall embrace everybody, since certain people 
possible to work with the fixed duty system may obtain licences allowing them to purchase 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming drink. 

and fixed duty systems _with the object of secur- Foreign liquor is subject to an import duty 
ing that every gallon of spirit sliould bear a cer- at; th e tariff rates, which are set out in the 
tain amount of taxation. 1 he Out-Still by stem Customs Tariff (q.v.). It can only be sold under 
has in its turn been superseded by either the a ij ccnce ‘ 3 

Free-supply svsteru or the District Monopoly 

system. The Free-supply system is one of Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
free competition among 'the licensed distil- manufactured in considerable quantities at 
fers in respect of manufacture. The right of Baroda. 

vend is separately disposed of. The District The base used b the Mhowra flower. It is 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- spirit, and is excised at tariff rates, 
turn and sale in a district is leased to a farmer Dru{fs< __ The nal . co tic products of the hemp 
subject to a certain plant consumed in India fall under tliree main 

.mm lVfn fhn <?J?i dS thp^ of categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 


guaranteed to the State during the term 
the lease. 

Deforms. 

The recommendations of the Indian Exe 
Committee of 1905-00 resulted in numerc 


tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
oharas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or uncuiti- 


reforma in British India, one of them being vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tliat the various systems have been or are gra- tern are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
tillerv System under which the manufacture quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
of spirit'for supply to a district is disposed of licenses and restriction on private possession, 
by. tender, the fate of still-head duty and Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
the supply price to be charged arc fixed usually sold by auction. The sale of cliaras 
In the contract and the right of vend is separ- has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
atelv disposed of. This is the system that now except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. opium.— Opium is consumed in all provln- 

The other significant reforms have been the ces j n xncilu. The drug is commonly taken 
revision of the lrovincinl Lxcise Laws and j u tlle f onil 0 r pin s ; but in some places, chiefly 
Eegulations, and the conditions of manufacture. 0| , soe j ;i i an(i ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement r jj rfri0 j V ed in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the quality of the spirit, an lmiu-oved sjotem in the C ; ty ot p om |r, a y and other large towns. 
°( dis!]OMii of vend licenses, reductions and ^’ho general practice is to sell opium from the 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance ^Preisurv or a Central Warp- 

and control of Loeal Advisory Committees i louse f 0 licensed vendors The right of retail 
^lfS,M n U ^rmr,Mon taXatiOD “ t* the pubhclfsok^brannL^auftLtro^ 

view to checking consumption. or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 

Excise was made over entirely to the tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
Provincial Governments, and the duties now un dnr contemplation, 
vary from province to province. The governing The T(iVenue r rom onium is derived mairdv 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty fro ^ e exportsof what is^cahed pm listen ojK 
“ £ " )fch tllc Prevention of illicit t0 foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
uisuuaiion. vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms consumption in India. The entire quantity is 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh now exported under the system of direct sales 
or after fermentation, in Madras and Bombay to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor to foreign countries having been stopped with 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma effect from 7tli April 1920. In no case are 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of exports permitted without an import certificate 
taxation. Country brands of mm, and so-called by the Government of the country of import as 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled f-rorn grape .prescribed by the League of Nations. 


juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in jt was decided tc 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A ouium exported since 
5,“ ^established, annlafi: 

mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a un til exports were t< 
tion* beef f ° r E,,ropean and El,raslan coasump- end of 1935. 

Prohibition. , Excise opium is sold 

., .. . , , , ' for internal consumpti 

It is the policy iir principle of the Congress based on the cost of 
Governments in hula to enforce prohibition is retailed to licensed 
within a period. of years. Experimental areas the Provincial Goven 
m which prohibition is already enforced are in Province to Province 


It was decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1920 by 
10 per cent, annually in each subsequent year 
until exports were totally extinguished at the 
end of 1935. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production. This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
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Salt . 

SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply : rock salt from the Halt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab ; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in llnjputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Iiann of 
Clutch ; and sea salt factories in Bombay; Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt Range mines contain an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Rami 
of Cutch tlie brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product, sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture oi 
sea-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, Is Imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 


remainder under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and Rajputana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties 
with Native States permit of the free movement 
of salt throughout India, except from tire Portu- 
guese territories of Goa and Damnum on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-8 
Per maun d of 82 lbs. In 1903, it was reduced to 
Us. 2 ; in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re. 1 ami 
in 1910 it. was raised to Rs. 1-4-0. The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent., 
between 1903-1008. In 1923 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Its. 2-8. In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0, The duty remained 
at Rs. 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem- 
ber 1931. It was raised to Rs. 1-9-0 with effect 
from 30tli September 1931. Prior to 17tli 
March 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
on salt were always kept similar, but. by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XIV 
of 1931, a temporary additional customs duty 
of 44 annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
salt. In March 1933 the customs duty wits 
reduced by 2 annas. In April 1935 the 
import duty was reduced to 14 annas per 
maund, while the excise duty remained the 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some eases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent.; but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of tlio 
Indian Mills, induced a movement which led to 
the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. The 
continued fall in exchange compelled the Govern- 
ment, of India to look for fresh sources of revenue 
and in 1894 five per cent, duties were reimpo9ed. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1910-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. 

Tiie Customs Tariff was further raised In the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. 


Tlie Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service In 
1906. Since that date, of the five Collectorship 
a tithe principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, aud Karachi) three are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the I. C. S. ( i. <?., ** Co- 
venanted Civilians"). The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service. 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
I Service are recruited in two ways : (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
cies, and (6) by the Secretary of State — 19 vacan- 
cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is kuown as the Provincial 
Customs Service. Tiiese posts are in tile gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) service.- The “sub- 
ordinate " staff is recruited entirely in India . 


INCOME TAX. 


The income tax was first imposed in 
India in 1800, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than Ojd. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees aud upwards. Many 
changes have from time to time been made Id 


the Bystem, and the present schedule was con 
solidated in the Act of 1S86. Ibis imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it foil 
at the rate of five pics in the rupee, or about 
. 6jd. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 and 


or about M. hi the pound. Ir* March 1003 Since then tlio process lias been almost conti- 
tho minimum taxable income was raised Iron) nuous and iu every financial dilhculty the author- 
ity i to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
was completely revised, raised, and, graduated raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 
in the Budget of 1816-17 in the general scale of in the Supplementary Finance Bill of lObl, 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit when the scale was fixed as follows : 

(RATES OF INCOME-TAX.) 

A . In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided famUu, unregistered firm and other associate n 

individuals not being a registered firm or company * Rate. 

(1) When the total income is less than lls. 2,000. (T ute Footnote.) 

(2) When the total income is Its. 2,000 or upwards, hut is less Sir, pies in the rupee. 

than Its. 5,000. .... 

(3) When the total income is lls. 5,000 or upwards, but is less Nine pies in the rupee. 

than Es. 10,000. . , . 

(i> When the total income is Es. 10,000 or upwards, but is less One anna m the rupee, 

than Es. 15,000. 

(5) When the total income is Es. 15,000 or upwards, but is leas One anna and four pies jn 
than Es, 20,000. the rape. 

ft') When the total Income Is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is less One anna and seven pies in 
than Es. 30,000. . the rupee. 

(7f When' the total ineome is Es, 30,000 or upwards, but is less One anna and eleven jut’s in 
than Its. 40,000. the rupee. 

(8) . When the total inooiue is Es. 40,000 or upwards, but is less Two annas and one pie in 

than Its. 100,000. the rupee. 

(0) When the total income is Es. 100,000 or upwards. Two annas and two pies in 

the rupee. 

B. 'In -tbe-casB of mnt company and registered firm whatever Two annas and two pies in 

its total ineome. ' the rupee. 

N, ft.— -Additional tax (Sur-eharge) for the financial year-— 

1081- 32 at 121 per cent. 

and 

1082- 33 at 25 per cent. 

over the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1031, except iu eases of income between Es. L ,000 
to Es. 1,000. 

Tax at 2 pies on incomes between Es, 1,000 to Es. 1,900 for the year 1031-33 and 

Tax at 4 pies tor the year 1932-33 on the same income. 

Xh e surcharge was continued in the budget of 1933-31, as resolved by the assembly the rate or in- 
come between Es. 1,000 and Es. 1,500 was reduced from 4 pies to 2 pies. The surcharge continued in 


By. the 1935-30 budget the surchs 
was reduced by one-third. By the 
third ami the tax on incomes belo 


nd the rate on incomes between Es . 


In respect of the ea'Vi 


'd. liy the 1030-37 budget the surcharge i 
ueomes below Rs, 2,000 abolished. 

BATES OF SUPER-TAX. 
over thirtu thousand of total ineome : — 


in the ease ox every company— 

(«J iu respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such Nil. 

excess, 

(!>) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess : — One anna iu the rupee, 

(a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family : — 

(<) in respect of the first forty-five thousand rupees One anna and three pies in 
of such excess. the rupee, 

(ii) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand Nil. 

rupees of such excess. 

lb) in the case of every individual, unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a regis- 
tered firm or a company : — 

(*) tor every rupee ot the first twenty thousand Nine pies in the rupee, 

rupees of sueh excess. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and three pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

c) in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided 
family, unregistered firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a 
company. 

(i) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and nine pies in 

rupees of sueh excess. the rupee. 

(n) fo- every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 


Income Tax , 


RATES OF SUPER-TAX— eontd. 

(Hi) for every rupee oE the next- fifty thousand Two anna a 
rupees of such excess. the rupee, 

for every rupee, of the next fifty thousand Three, unna >• 
rupees of such excess. 


(nO 


(r) for every rupee of the ? 

rupees of such excess. 
(vi) for every rupee of the r 
rupees of such excess. 

KATES ( 


\r.t fifty thousand 
\xt fifty thousand 
[■’ SUPER-TAX. 


Three annas 
the rupee. 
Four annas , 
the rupee. 


Nil. 


(Bit) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pit 
rupees of such excess. the rupee, 

(Biit) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five, annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(ix) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Fixe annas and nine pins in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(.t) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess. Sit annas and three pies in 
the rupee. 

The hsad of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-lax who 
is appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the income-tax stall in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. llis power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “subject to the control of the Governor- General in 
Council,” but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government 
The estimated yield of Income-tax In 1937-38 is lis. 13,70 lakhs. 

INCOME TAX REPORT. 


Important recommendations are made in the i 
Report that was published late in 1030 of the 
investigation ordered in October 1035 of the 
Indian income-tax system. 

The investigation was made byKlmn Bahadur 
.1. B. Vaclilm, C.I.13., Commissioner of income 
Tax in Bombay, and Messrs. 0. W. Auers and 
S. P. Chambers, of the British Inland Revenue 
Department. 

The investigators lmd to report upon the 
system in all its aspects, the incidence of the 
tax and the efficiency of its administration. 
They made an extensive tour throughout 
British India, and received written representa- 
tions from numerous public bodies. 

The Report covers a wide Hold and makes 
numerous recommendations. Among the most 
important is that the post of a Chief 
Commissioner of Income Tax should be created 
lor the co-ordination of administration of 
income tax throughout British India. Other 
important recommendations are that all 
assessments should be subject to appeal; that I 
Assistant Commissioners with appellate juris- 


diction should be relieved of all adminiatra- 
' duties ; and that for second appeals an 
All-India tribunal consisting of six persons, 
with a jurisdiction replacing that of the High 
Courts, should be set up. 

Income-tax officers are criticised for not 
Rowing enough consideration for the con- 
venience of taxpayers, but on the other hand 
taxpayers themselves are found to be unpunctual 
and negligent. There art' criticisms of adminis- 
trative methods, but it is emphasised, on the 
other hand, that evasion of tax is all too common. 
In this connection it is recommended that a 
statutory obligation should he placed upon every 
person in receipt of an income of taxable amount 
to make a return. Important recommendations 
are also made in connection with foreign incomes, 
agricultural income, leave salaries, the adoption 
of the slab system instead of the step system, 
partnerships, Hindu “undivided families,’* 
computation of income, the income of wives, 
allowances for machinery depreciation, “ carry 
forward of business losses,” legal avoidance of 
tax, and double taxation relief. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 2<>tn .Tune 1 893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed ; 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 20 of the; 
Indian Coinage Act of 1S70, which provided forj 
the coinage at the mints for the pnblie of gold 
and silver coins of (he Government of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined, 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopai and Kashmir, the 
curreucy ofthoseStat.es was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1.900, the Government purchasing the 
silver required: and paying for it mainly with 


the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
Reserve. In that and the following mouth a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 c rotes of 
rupees in the year ending the 31st March 1910 
I Including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was deeided-to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and It was decided tbat of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
being invested in gold securities. The Gold 



Minis and Coinage. 


was* then named the bold btan- eii™.. 

It was ordered in 3 907 that only anvei . 

coinage profits should be paid The weight and fineness of the silver coin 
the remainder being used for are 


one-half of the coinage profits si 
into the reserve, the remainder 1 
capital expenditure on railway 


- 

Fine i 
Silver 
i grains. 

Alloy 

grains.j 

Total 

grains. 

-Rupee 

105 

15 

ISO 

Half-rupee 

82* 

7J 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 
anna piece . . 

41i 

■n 


Eighth of a rupee or 
2-anna piece 

20§ 

« 

22* 


or other-, 
shall be 
nder section 12 
), so that they shall be 


165 grains of fine silver. 
gOy'f grains of fine silver, 


Copper and Bronze. 


an the coins coined in Copper coinage was introduced into the 
branch of the Mint, and Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
of the Bombay .Branch into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
persons employed Act XXII of 1844. 
on the business of . , , 

pointed promoted The weight of the copper coins struck under 
and their duties assigned Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as it was 
ad and in accordance with in 1835. It was as follows . 

stion 15 of the Coinage Act, Grains 


1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
inohnrs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 


Double pice or half-anna 
Pice or quarter-anna 
Half-pice or one-eighth of a: 


new coinsof the nominal value of Its. 3,10,45,545, Pie being oue-third of a pice or one- 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. Tile actual twelfth of an anna . . . . ■ • 33 J 

coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
1018, and 1,295,372 sovereigns wore coined dur- aro as £ol j owa 

mg the year. This branch of the Royal Mint . 

was closed in April, 1910, owing to dilhculties Standard Diameter 

in supplying the necessary staff. weight in in milli- 

grams troy, metres. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established p: ce 7 g 25-4 

a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established tt..w ‘ <“ , ., K 

this ratio at oue shilling and six pence by enact- i.V,, 1 “ " os Tv M 

ing that Government would purchase gold at a 

price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten NipimT 

pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars ™“ u ' 

containing not less than forty tolas and would The Act of 1906 also provided for the coinage 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the same price after allowing for the normal the Mint and issued. The notification also pre- 
cost of transport from Bombay to London, A scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
rate of one shilling and five' pence forty-nine edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations, diameter 10 '8 millimetres. The desirability of 
Great Britain and India left the gold standard issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
in September 1931 but the buying and soiling by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
for sterling are still maintained. consultation with Local Governments it was 

decided not to take action in this direction until 
of the people had become thoroughly- familiar with 
the present ; one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight- anna nickel coins in 1919 
The eight-anna nickel has beep withdrawn from 
circulation. 


The Currency System. 


I. THE SILVE1 

Prior i.o 1803 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with sil veras thestand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in (lie 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government. The Govern- 
ment of India lias to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large pay ment for stores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes o£ exchange. 

II. THE NEW 

The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a 1 egal tender and a current coin 
in India : that the Indian mints should he 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
so that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold staudard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set askle in a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
one and four pence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support oiexchauge. 


l STANDARD. 

Closing the Mints— The whole question 
was examined by a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord llerseliell, whose report is 
eommonly called the Herschcil Report. It was 
decided in 1S93 to close the. mints to the Tin- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1808 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees the to 
pouud sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. These purposeshaving 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry I'cuvler 
to consider what further stops should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The repovt of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second 3tagc in Indian currency policy. 

STANDARD. 

H 16 pence Rupee. — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
caine back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated by the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
Bnglana in London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet Iris actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, hy the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
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circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at tiie price of one 
shilling f ourpence one-eighth — that is to say gold 
import point. The eifect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
linaneed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India aud 
circulated freely, particularly in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Sterling Remittanee.—This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the oecasionscontemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of 'the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not. in gold, and was therefore not in a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 


for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularied the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But St 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for It the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a “ imping standard.” 


III. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings 11s to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the geueral 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and tire trade 
aud commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. These criticisms were 
ehielly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve In securities instead of keep- 1 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities in excess of the require- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy -was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an Immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 


lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
tire bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, ori the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking Influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a aeries of articles in The Times , and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 

New Measures. — The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to tire advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold a8 currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 


amount; of the Gold Standard /Reserve, one-half 
of which should be held in gold; that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should he 
abolished ; that Reverse Counciisshould be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India 0 tlice. The Com- 
mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London,the general 
tenor of their recommendations being “ not 
guilty, but do not do it again.” They gave a 


IV. CURRENCY 

The report wasinthebands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Someimmediatesteps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, hut before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of ti»e war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
(58,707,000, being sold up to the end cf January 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs. S 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold . 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con-, 
tinned strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver. 
If we take the three years 1919-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £0 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities in theUnited Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir dames Begbie, the oniy Indian 
hanker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient, denomination than the sovereign. or 
the half sovereign. 


AND THE WAR. 

rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of tiie 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
was 2"i pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand; 

Rise in Exchange.— The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might, be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one 'shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence: — 


Date of Introduction. 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

3rd January 1917 ..I 

1 4i 

28th August 1917 

15 

12th April 1918 

1 0 ' 

13th May 1919 .. 

}'•■ 1 8 '/ ' 

12 th August 1919 

110 

15th September 1919 

| • 2 0 

22nd November 1919 

1 "i-'s- 7 

12th December 1919 

I ■ - 4 .. 


V. THE 1913 COMMITTEE, 


The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise . 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and • 


currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
aresnmmarised below : — t / ■ , , 

(i) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 


The 1919 Committee. 


(ii) The reduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional sliver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
aro expedients that eannot be recommended. 

(it'i) The maintenance of the convertibilitv 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(ir) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
lias been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to auifer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fell in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary toconsiderthe 
problem afresh. 

(r£) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(cit) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Some charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(in'ii') , To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. 

(ix) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

Or) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of R3. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11*30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation . 

Pei) If ail ver rises for more than a brief period 
abovethe parity of 2s.(gold),thesituationshould 
he met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (b) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (e) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government Bhould 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 

fasti) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term . 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary, but wnen sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it . will remain 


The Government of Indiashould be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the D nited 
Kingdom. 

(xiii) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year's maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 erorcs shouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should he revalued at 2s. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 

(xv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security , 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report.— The main objeot of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following course? : — 

(a) The money standard In India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(b) Free and unfettered import,-? and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of 
fine silver at present, in circulation to continue 
full legal tender. 


The Two Shilling Rupee. 




( e ) As long as the price of silver in N cw Y ork 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains line 
silver. 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

( q ) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(/*) " Reverse ” drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is. 829-32d. The proceeds of “Reverse” 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a race not below Is. t3-32d.per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE 


The fundamentalrecommendationof the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it. should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpenee : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
important to bear iri mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would he 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility or 
therupee werefto be maintained ,and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio should beoueat which theGovernment 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coming at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted.-Tlie Currency Com- 
mittee's Report was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would he taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion.-— This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system aTe the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official s tandard. Now when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report amitlie taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall iu 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-steriing rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factorin the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpenee, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effect of the Rise.— -The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
a rising exchangestimulatesimports andimpedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated.— In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place. 
Afterwards other forces intervened which accen- 
tuated the difficulties o f the situation. There 
was a severe commercial crisis in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buyer of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at 3 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market tire stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of tire Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure— Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-doilar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpeneo halfpenny. They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then live millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
' tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
' the dillerence between thelteversc Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence , i nduced gigantic speculations . 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed sueh pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
laklis of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold- — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
. mittee came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
mentannounced thatinstead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
• gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the doilar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of doilar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds. 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
Scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
•always twopence or threepence below the Reverse 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it wag officially declared I 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and sevon- 
pence, and it continued to range between those 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apartfrom the effort to 
stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. Thisincluded 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian buliiouists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold moburs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the goid value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited, number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute aud it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency. Theinvested portion of the Paper Cur* 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
Issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public, 

Results. — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
1 delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy whieh they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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rtihcially high rate of exchange stimulated 
hese forces, but they had their origin in the 
t tempt by administrative action artificially and 
lolentiy to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
ione, the natural fall in exchange would have 
ended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
* ie nf c * a ^ policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe, 
exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
tor which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
rs found themselves loaded up with imported 
;oods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
It had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
bv all importers. The Government sold £55 , 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 
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their effort to stabilise exchange at tins new 
ratio ; the loss on these — that is the difference 
bet weeti the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Bs. 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments in London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments induced 
period of great caution in dealing with Indi: , 
currency. The currency quacks having had their j 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of | 
the Held, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fifteen io one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but. 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new i 
branches in the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobilised ail'd strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary port ion of the Itcserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Rs. 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government, of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when tile conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills! 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At tills figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Stralcosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho- 
ritative; a resolution was passed in the ! 


Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
in November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in February 1920, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
1st, 1920. 

The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are textually repro- 
duced in orderthat they may be above question: — 
(?') The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the currency note, and the silver 
rupee and the stability of f lic currency in terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not- circulate as money. 

(ii) The necessity of unity of policy iu the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability involves the' estab- 
lishment of a Central Banking system. 

(Hi) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
the Reserve Bank. 

(u >) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

(.») The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Reserve Hank, 

(ri) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government. 

(n't) ’ The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period oE (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter; becoming operative. Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries- 

(t 'Hi) The notes of the Bank should bo full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Government. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council. A suggestion is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(is) An obligation should he Imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 

(r) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
secured is suggested. 

(xi) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 

(xii) Government should offer “ on tap " 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

(xiii) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin. It 
should, however, be tlie duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(xiv) One-rupee notes should bo re-intro- 
duced and should lie full legal tender. 

(xv) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, i.e., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

i.zvi) No change should bn made in tire 
legal tender character of the silver rupee. 

(xv if) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Reserves should be amalgamated, and the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should bo fixed by statute. 

(xviii) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted. Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent, of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent, of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 60 
to CO per cent. The gold holding should bo 
raised to 20 per cent, of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent, within ten years. 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape. Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in 
India. 

(sis) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

Ora) The balance of the Reserve should be 
bold in self-liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities. The “ created ” 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 

(a -xi) A figure of Rs. 50 crores lias been 
fixed as the liability in respect of the eontracti- 
bility in the rupee circulation. Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
fo one-fifth of the face value of aiiy increase 
3r decrease in the number of silver rupees in 


issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues. 

(.rait) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department, 

(xx Hi) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements. The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ sueli 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working. 

(xxiv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

(xxv) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all banks operating in India, should lie 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly. 

(xxvi) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1029, 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1931. 

(xxvii) During tiie transition period the 
currency authority (i.e., the Government unti 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
Tills obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 

(xxviii) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of Is. Od. 

(.race) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should lie abolished. Bill forms, 
in the English language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices. 

(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India. 

( xxxi ) Every effort s-liould bo made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent. — Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
their number. Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
tiie first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Bowler Report— a , 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that the efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had iu view 
some which was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but which was in effect 
no standard at all. On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues! As for the proposed Reserve Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
best immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues 
was however the ratio. 

Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpcncc 
gold. At that time the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments. This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1925. lie declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, lie combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons lie 
recommended that the rupee should be stabi- 
lised at the rate which was current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and fouvpence. 
His conclusions were summarised in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

“I look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report as being no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System. I am convinced that 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
gold, which I have emphasised, is recognised, 
and steps taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be. But 
I have very grave apprehensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at Is. 6 ti. is accepted and acted upon, 
India will be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper iier economic development 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day. But the possibility of 
their occurring cannot be ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens, 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable — an adjust- 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence. 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of is. (id., the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 


the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
people in the currency system recommended” . 

A Survey.— The official summary of the 
Report, and tin; summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein. These can he appreciated only if they 
are examined in close relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India in its various phases since ISO!). This 
was done in an article contributed to The 
Bankers? Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be' a fair presentation of the 
position. The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below. There is here some re-treading 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but tins is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
of tlie measures proposed by the Commission 
arc to be appreciated. After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked : — 

“ What was the standard thus established ? 
It is generally described in London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard. That status was never 
claimed for it by its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described it 
as a ‘ limping standard. ’ The Royal Com- 
mission declares that ‘in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
was a standard of sterling exchange. ’ Later 
they show that ‘ the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
provided for in India, and never lias been. 
The fundamental basis of such a standard is 
provision for the expansion and contraction 
of the volume of currency. .... .Under the 
Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic.' 

“ However, the standard limped along until 
tlie third year of the. war. Tile exchange 
value of the rupee was stable ; prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio ; Indian trade and 
industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves, instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated in 1925 at £17,062,406. But it 
had three great disadvantages: it did not 
inspire public confidence ; it placed the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it; and it left, the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from tlie contvo 
of credit by tlie Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India. 
On this the Commission make a very sugges- 
tive comment : ‘ when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions, the fact remains that a large measure 
of distrust in the present system is justified by 
its imperfections. * 

“ There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and tlie action taken there- 
after. The first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed. Faced by the 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 
Government of India, had either to raise the 
price of Council Drafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that tlie rupee 
would have returned to its * permanent ' ratio 
with no more disturbance .than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to 'stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee lias since been a legal 
fiction. Left free 'from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it lias 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
oi one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard lias legally perished. In 
tlie words of the report, ‘ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can bo i 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government, It lias to be implied from 
tlie acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts arc subject to no statu- j 
tory regulation or control. ’ 

“The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
tlie rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which w'ould command reasoned confidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring tlie control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance of tlie silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the ride 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 

Scheme for Gold Currency.-—" In the 

course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
a large body of Indian opinion has Insistently 
demanded. The scheme was . presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to lie the work of the Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
the greatest value. 

features of this Scheme were 
of a statutory obligation by 
my and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz. bars ; as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold coin, in circulation ; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
to 


disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 08? 
million fine ounces, in ten years ; the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a croro to 
1-12 crore. 

“ This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing. The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and tlie absorption by India of 
this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc,, 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
the rates of interest, and gold prices, throughout 
the world. The reaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of tlie rupee and realisa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, whore India 
still does a large business. Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the, required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at, 
Bs. 3 crores a year. 

“The evidence of the highest financial authori- 
ties in London and New York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to preeipitato any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might lie in 
itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with tlie funds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly he expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The. ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
currency bills is therefore in largo measure, due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 

A Gold Bullion Standard.— “The currency 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on tlie 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, hut in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required. The essence of this proposal 
is “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should he secured 
by making tlie currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, hut that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and It need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factors — the necessity of safeguarding the 
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]ndi;in system from tlie price of silver risintr 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

“ This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard : its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
it involves the demonetization of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly ffee to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

“ We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke it. ‘ The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and It is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. . . . it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard : and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at. the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.’ It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
tiie procedure thereat. 

“ The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two- 
fold — the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve. Their constitution on April 
30, 103(1 (the date taken by the Commission), 
Mas as follows : — 

Paper Currency Reserve. 

Rs. Crores. 

Silver coin 77 '0 

Silver bullion 7*7 

Gold coin and bullion .. .. 22*3 

Rupee securities 57 '1 

Sterling securities 21 ‘0 


185-1 

(The gold coin and bullion and tfie sterling 
securities are converted at the legal lictiou 
ratio of two shillings per rupee,) 
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[ “Tiie Gold Standard Reserve amounts at pre- 
| sent to £40,000,000 invested in Gold and in Bri- 
tish Treasury Bills and other sterling securities. 

“In theory the two reserves fnilll entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of tiie rupee. In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if tiie Commission’s proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgamat- 
ed. Their further proposals arc that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent, of the whole, with 50 to (SO per cent, 
as the Ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12 • 8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent, in ten years. Generally, tlmy 
are of opinion that, during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape. 

“The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise ; an arguable 
case could he made out for the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzou’s 
Government not to invest tiie official acceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority. 
Tiie strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian heeds. 

The Ratio. — “ The majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purshotannlas Thakordas living the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rnpeo 
lie stabilised in relation t.o gold at a rate corre- 
sponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee. Round tins point con- 
troversy in India will he concentrated ; it is 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio. Tire Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
nently stabilised at one shilling and tourponce ; 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qualification. The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 

“ One principle advanced in Sir Padiba Palai’s 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be, 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance. But. when 
Sir Padiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. I must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise in silver, hut when it was not lowered 
as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
blow ou trade ; after it was abandoned in Sept- 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under the influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests, it recovered. In 1923 , 
it was one shilling and fourpenee sterling ; 
in Ocober, 1924 one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold. With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and lias re- 
mained there. 

“ It is not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt- to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one ami four, 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Purshotnmdas Tliakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that ‘ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to ns the issue 
in this regard as a fait accompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate oven while we were in session. 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country.’ 

“It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had been done the Commission’s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
In India; as it is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission's basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position ami automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities. However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them. The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the ‘convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage.’ Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

“ The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence; no 
ratio could be operative for over a year without 
inducing this result. But it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 


■Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

“Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
aud fourpenee. There is no lialf-way house; 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpenee. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes. There would bo an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion ; there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade ; there would be 
violent speculation. I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this is an influence 
which has been over-valued in the past ; it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved. No one 
who realises the sensitiveness of. the Indian 
market, and the proncne3s to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
fooling akin to dismay. The balance of advan* 

| tage lies with stabilisation at one and six ; 

1 the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
( price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
I the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

The Note Issue. — “ Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has imposed serious 
difficulties on the. currency. It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900 : it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market ; and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 48 d. an ounce. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later. ‘ No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes, a more solid right of convertibility 
is attached to them than they have ever 
had since silver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value.’ Both propositions can be 
accepted in their entirety. 

“ The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history. It developed from no change 
in the status of the note itself ; it was always con- 
vertible on demand ; but from increased facili- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
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nomination and steadily progressing as expert- j 
ence was gained. We. can therefore endorse i 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best j 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to j 
establish confidence in their practical eonverti- I 
billty, * and this confidence has been secured not ! 
so much hy a legal obligation to encash them I 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily ! 
available to the public at centres where there is j 
a demand for them.' There lias been another | 
factor in popularising the note which commands ! 
less attention. The rise in prices made the rupee j 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial j 
transactions, from the bulk and weight of the ! 
amount of currency required. 

1 Tlie Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
he issued hy the Central Bank, and coincidentally 
the one-rupee note, which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall he re-issued. The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will bo to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option ; 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply . 
rupees freely in such quantities as may bo re- j 
quSred for circulation, and of the Government ! 
to furnish tlio Bank with such coin. The cur- ; 
rency position is such that the change in the j 
legal status of the note will be unfelt. India is ' 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total j 
volume of which is estimated at approximately j 
Its. 400 crores. There are Its. 85 crores of silver 1 
coin and bullion in reserve. The whole tendency j 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to ' 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of its redundant stock. It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should bo seized without hesitation.” j 

The reception of the Report followed very j 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Bankers’ Magazine which wc have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpcnce. There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the. Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re-moulded in order to make it the Central 
Bank, with tire functions proposed to he remit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi- 
sation which would link currency with credit. 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League, 


with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

In August 1026 the’Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix .the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
tire lines laid down in the Report. At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1027 session. On 
November 1.8th the Government of India issued 
a notification to the following effect • 

“After considering the report of the Royal Com- 
i mission on Indian Ourreucy and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
; to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
j Commission, subject to such further consider.*!* 
j tion of details as may prove to he necessary. The 
! necessary legislation to give effect to these reeom- 
j inundations will he Introduced in the Indian 
i Legislature during the forthcoming session.” 

The New Ratio.— So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification intensified it. 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-Mnreh 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the. form of bars con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at tho option o£ Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shilling five pence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government’s selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 

Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate. World trade depression in the 
last few years made it increasingly difficult 
for the Government of India to maintain the 
statutory ratio, but their difiioulties were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
in September 1931, and the rupee was linked to 
I sterling. By the end of the year exports of 
commercial gold from India had begun to 
show their effects, and on December SO the T.T- 
rate had risen to I /I) A. compared with l/5f| 
on September 18. 

The characters of the Reserves which axe 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 
are shown overleaf: 
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THE RESERVE BANK. 

The following Act of the Indian Legislature or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
received the assent of the Governor- General on pany incorporated by or under an Act ol l arim- 
March 6, 1934, and is known as the Reserve ment or any law for the time being m force 
Bank of India Act, 1934 : — in any part of Ilis Majesty’s Dominions the 

... government of which does not discriminate m 

Whereas it is expedient to constitute a Reserve a against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 

Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank an J paving a branch in British India, 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to ghall be re g is t er ed as a shareholder or be 
securing monetary stability in British India entitled to pay ment of any dividend on any 
and generally to operate the currency and credit sl and / l0 pors0 n, who, having been duly 
system of the country to its advantage ; registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali- 

And whereas in the present disorganisation fled to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
of the monetary systems of the world it is not any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
possible to determine what will be suitable as than for the purpose of the sale of his shares, 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary (4) The Governor-General in Council shall, by 
system ; notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 

But whereas it is expedient to make tern- parts of His Majesty’s Dominions which shall 
pornry provision on the basis of the existing be deemed for the purposes of clauses (b) and (c) 
monetary system, and to leave the question of of sub-section (3) to be the parts of His Majesty a 
monetary standard best suited to India to be Dominions in which no discrimination against 
considered when the international monetary Indian subjects of His Majesty exists, 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable , g > Tlie noni j na i va i ue 0 f the shares originally 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures; !lS gjg ned to the various registers shall bo as 
It is hereby enacted as folloivs : — follows, namely 

(1) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank of («) to tlie Bombay register— one hundred 
India shall he constituted for tiie purposes of and forty lakhs of rupees : 

taking over tlie management of the currency ... . ~ 

from the Governor-General in Council and of , 52? 0110 1 ' nlm 

carrying on the business of banking in aecor- and forty- five lakhs of rupees . 

dance with the provisions of this Act. (c) to tlio Delhi register — one hundred and 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the ,ifteeu lakhs of ru pees. 

nane of the Reserve Bank of India, having (il) to the Madras register— seventy lakhs 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and of rupees. 

shall by the said name sue and be sued. (a) to tll0 Kangoon rcgist or-thirty lakhs of 

Share Capital. — (1) The original share capital rupees : 
of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees divided h...i jf f 

sat 1 M 0 , 1 = S'" 01 cach ’ whlch S ffi’.S.- TAT, 

shall bo fully paid up. register for which applications are received is 

(2) Separate registers of .shareholders shall he less than one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 

maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras rupees, the Central Board shall, beforo pro- 
ami Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares ceeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
shall he made in each of the areas served by not applied for up to a maximum nominal value 
those registers, as defined in the Hirst Soiled tile, of thirty-five lakhs of rupees from that register 
and shares shall he transferable from one in two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
register to another. Calcutta register. 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regia- A Committee consisting of two elected nn mi- 

te red as such iu any area in which he is ordinarily bers of the Assembly and one elected member 
resident or has his principal place of business of the Council of State to bo elected by non- 
in India, but no person shall be registered as a official members of the respective Houses shall 
shareholder in more than one register; and no be associated witli tlie Central Board for tlie 

p jrson who is not — purpose of making public issue of shares and 

(a) domiciled in India and either an Indian lookin S after tlie first allotment of shares. 

s rbject of His Majesty, or a subject of a State (0) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
ia -inaia, or ter, tlie Central Board shall, in the first instance, 

(b) a British subject ordinarily resident in allot kvo shares to each qualified applicant 

India and domiciled in the United Kingdom who has applied for five or more shares ; and, 
or in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the if the number of such applicants is greater 
government of which does not discriminate in than one-fifth of the total number of shares 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty assigned to the register, shall determine by lot 
or the applicants to whom the shares shall be 

(e) a company registered under the Indian all °tted. 
companies Act, 11)13, or a society registered (7) If tlie number of such applicants is less 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, than one-fifth of tlie number of shares assigned 
or finy other law for the time being in force in to tlie register, the Central Board shall allot the 
■CSiitisli India relating to co-operative societies remaining shares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
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half of siush remaining shares, to those appli- 
cants who have applied for loss than live shares, 
and thereafter as to the balanoe to the various 
applicants in such manner as it may deem fair 
and equitable, having regard to the desirability 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub-sections (6) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 


(9) If, aftor all applications have been met in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, he allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor 
General in Counoil as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned. 


(10) The Governor General in Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any shares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (0). 

(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold office as Director, 


Increase and reduction of share capital 

— (1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendation of 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction of 
tire Governor General in Council and with the 
approval of the Central Legislature, to such 
extent and in such manner as may be determined 
by the Bank in General meeting. 


(2) The additional shares so created shall bo 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and shall be assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share capital. 


(3) Such additional shares shall bo fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may be issued 
shall be fixed by the Central Board with the ; 
previous sanction of the Governor General in j 
Council. 


(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares constituting 
the original share capital shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existing 
shareholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to the allotment of such additional shares. 


The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
o dices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon and a branch in London, and may 
establish' branches ox agencies in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, elsewhere. 

The general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and business of the Bank shall .be 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which 
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may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
things which may be exercised or done by the 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Bank in general 
meeting. 

(1) The Central Board shall consist of the 
following Directors, namely : — 

(a) a Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
to be appointed by the Governor General in 
Council after consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board in that behalf. 

( b ) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council. 

(o) eight Directors to he elected on behalf 
of the shareholders on the various registers, 
in the manner provided in section 9 and in the 
following numbers, namely : — 

(0 for the Bombay register — two Directors ; 

(ti) for the Calcutta register — two Direc- 
tors ; 

(fii) for the Delhi register— two Directors ; 

(iv) for the Madras register — one Director ; 

(t>) for the Rangoon register — one Director, 
and 

(d) one government official to be nominated 
by the Governor General in Council. 

(2) The Governor and Deputy Governors shall 
devote their whole time to the affairs of the 
Bank, and shall receive such salaries and allow- 
ances as may lie determined by the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. 

(3) A Deputy Governor and the Director nomi- 
nated under clause (ti) of sub-section (I) may 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part in its deliberations but shall not bo 
entitled to vote. 

Provided that when the Governor is absent 
a Deputy Governor authorized by him in this 
behalf in writing may vote for him, 

(4) The Governor and a Deputy Governor shall 
hold office for such term not exceeding five years 
as the Governor General in Council may fix 
when appointing them, and shall be eligible for 
re-appointment. 

A Director nominated under clause (b) or 
elected under clause (c) of sub-section (1) shall 
hold office for five years, or thereafter until 
his successor shall have been duly nominated 
or elected, and, subject to the provisions of 
section 10, shall be eligible for re-nomination 
or re-election. 

A Director nominated under clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Governor General iri Council. 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall 
be questioned on the ground merely of the 
existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in the 
constitution ofi the Board. 

Local Boards.— (1) Local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas specified 
in the First Schedule, and shall consist of— 

(a) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are regis- 
tered on the register for that area and are 
qualified to vote, and 
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(b) not more than three members nominated 
by the Central Board from amongst the share- 
holders registered on the register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time. 

Provided that the Central Board shall in 
exercising this power of nomination aim at se- 
curing the representation of territorial or econo- 
mic interests not already represented, and in 
particular the representation of agricultural 
interests and the interests of co-operative 
hanks. 

(2) At an election of members of a local 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
registered on the register for that area, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of tire election, as holding five shares 
shall have one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having more than live shares shall 
have one vote for each live shares, hut subject 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on each 
occasion for that purpose, such proxy being 
himself a shareholder entitled to vote at the 
election and not being an employee of the 
Bank. 

(3) The members of a Local Board shall hold 
office until they vacate it under sub-section (6) 
and, subject to the provisions of section 10, 
shall be eligible for re-election or re-nomination, 
as the case may be. 

(4) At any time within three months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Aet, the Central Board 
shall direct an election to be held of members 
of the Local Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date from which the registration of transfer 
from and to the register shall be suspended until 
the election lias taken place. 

(f>) On the issue of such direction the Local 
Board shall give notice of the date o£ the election 
and shall publish a list of shareholders holding 
live or more shares, with the dates on which 
their Rliares were registered, and with their 
registered addresses, and such list shall be 
available for purchase not less than tiiree weeks 
before the date fixed for the election. 

(6) The names of the persons elected shall be 
notified to the Central Board which shall there- 
upon proceed to make any nominations per- 
mitted by clause (6) of sub-section (1) it may 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate oilice, and the incoming 
members shall be deemed to have assumed office 
on that date. 

(7) The elected members of a Local Board shall 
as soon as may be after they have been elected, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, as the case may be, to he Directors 
representing to the shareholders on the regis- 
ter for the area for which the Board is consti- 
tuted. 

(8) A Loeal Board shall advise the Central 

Board on such matters as may be generally or 
specifically referred to it and shall perform such 
duties as the Board may by regulations, 
delegate to it, • ' ' 


(1) No person may be a Director or a member 
of a Local Board who-— 

( а ) is a salaried government official or a 
salaried official of a State in India, or 

(б) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated 
an insolvent, or has suspended payment or 
has compounded with his creditors, or 

(c) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind, or 

(dj is an officer or employee of any bank, 
or 

(c) is a director of any bank, other than a 
bank which is a society registered or deemed 
to be registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Aet, 1912, or any other law for the time being 
in force in British India relating to co-operative 
societies. 

(2) No two persons who are partners of the 
same mercantile firm, or are directors of the same 
private company, or one of whom is the general 
agent of or holds a power of procuration from the 
other, or from a mercantile firm of which the 
other is a partner, may be Directors or members 
of the same Local Board at the same time. 

(3) Nothing in clause (a), clause (d) or clause 
(e) of sub-section (1) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy Governor or to the Director 
nominated under clause (cl) of sub-section (1) 
of section 8. 

(1) The Governor General in Council may 
remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy 
Governor or any nominated or elected Director. 

Provided that in the case of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under clause (6) or clause (c) of 
sub-section (1) of section 8 this power shall be 
exercised only on a resolution passed by the 
Central Board in that behalf by a majority 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
clause (b) or clause (c)of sub-section (l) of section 
8, and any member of a Loeal Board shall cease 
to hold office if, at any time after six months from 
the date of his nomination or election, he is 
not registered as a holder of unencumbered 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 
less than five thousand rupees, or if he ceases 
to hold unencumbered shares of that value, and 
any such Director shall cease to hold office if 
without leave from the Governor General In 
Council he absents himself from three consecu- 
tive meetings of the Central Board convened 
under sub-section (1) of section 13. 

(3) The Governor General in Council shall re- 
move from office any Director, and the Central 
Board shall remove from office any member of a 
Local Board, if such Director or member becomes 
subject to any of the disqualifications specified 
in sub-section (I) or sub-section (2) of section 10. 

(4) A Director or member of a Local Board 
removed or ceasing to hold office under the 
foregoing sub-sections shall not be eligible for 
re-appointment either as Director or as member 
of a Local Board until the expiry of the term 
for which his appointment was made. 

<5) The appointment, nomination or election 
as Director or member of a Local Board of any 
person who is a member of tile Indian Legisla- 
ture or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
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unless, within two months of the date of his 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to he such member, and, if any Director or mem- 
ber of a Local Board is elected or nominated as a 
member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of sncli election or nomina- 
tion, as the case may be. 

(0) A Director may resign his office to the 
Governor General in Council, and a member of a 
Local Board may resign his office to the Central 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the oifice shall become vacant. 

(1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
Infirmity or otherwise is rendered incapable 
of executing his duties or is absent on leave or 
otherwise in circumstances not involving the 
vacation of his appointment, the Governor 
General in Council may, after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contained in clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director is for any reason un- 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the area which he represents may elect one of 
tlicir number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director. 

(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
any in amber of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occurrence of a vacancy in the office 
of a Director elected by the Local Board, the 
Central Board may nominate thereto any 
qualified person recommended by the elected 
members of the Local Board. 

(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs in the 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
provided for In sub-section (1), the vacancy 
shall lie filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and in the case of an elected 
Director by election held in tho manner pro- 
vided in section 9 for the election of Directors. 

Provided that before sueh election is made the 
resulting vacancy, if any, in the Local Board and 
any vacancy in the oifice of an elected member 
of such Board which may have been filled by a 
member nominated under sub-section (3) shall 
he filled by election held as nearly as may be 
in the manner provided in section 9 for the 
election of members of a Local Board. 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained in sub-section (4), 
hold office for tho unexpired portion of the 
term of his predecessor. 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
con veiled by the Governor at least six times in 
each year and at least once in each quarter, 

(2) Any three Directors may require the 
Governor to convene a meeting of the Central 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
with convene a meeting accordingly. 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- 
puty Governor authorized by the Governor under 
the proviso to sub-section (3) of section 8 to vote 
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for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 

General Meetings. — (! ) A general meeting 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall lie held annually at a 
place where there is an office of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting may he convened by the Central Board 
at any 'other time : 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place. 

(2) The shareholders present at a general 
meeting shall he entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of tho Central Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the year 
and the auditors’ report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts. 

(3) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded eacli shareholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may lie 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank. 

(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in section 
8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance 
therewith shall he deemed to be duly constituted 
in accordance with this Act. 

(2) Tho first Governor and the first Deputy 
Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor General in Council on Ills 
own initiative, and shall Teeeive such salaries 
and allowances as he may determine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers shall be 
nominated by the Governor General in Council 
from the areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nominated shall 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub-section (4). 

(4) On the expiry of each successive period of 
twelve months after the nomination of Directors 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shalll be elect- 
ed in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8. The register in respect of 
which the election is to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Itangoon registers 
shall bo treated as if they comprised one register 
only. 

As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nominations, in 
order ,to constitute Local Boards in accordance 
with the provisions of section 9, and the 
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members of such Local Boards shall hold office 
up to the date fixed under sub-section (6) of 
section 9 but shall not exercise any right under 
sub-section (7) of that section. 

Business. — The Bank shall be authorized 
to carry on and transact the several kinds of 
business hereinafter specified, namely :■ — 

(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Secretary of State in Council, 
Hie Governor General in Council, Local Govern- 
ments, States in India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persons ; 

(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable in India and arising out of 
bona fide commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of 
such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace; 

(6) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which shall be that of a 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace; 

(e) the purchase, sale and rediscount of hills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable in India and bearing the signature of 
a scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for the 
purpose of holding or trading in securities of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States in India as may 
be specified in this behalf by the Governor 
General in Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Board, and maturing within ninety 
days from the date of such purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 


(6) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (including treasury bills) 
drawn in or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing within ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no sneh 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank ; and 


(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks, and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against 
the security of — 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parliament or by any law for the time being 
in force in British India; 


r silver or documents of title to 


(e) such bills of exchange and promissory 
notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
by the Bank ; 

(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods which have been 
i transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdraft 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
[ seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops ; 

(5) the making to the Governor General in 
1 Council and to such Local Governments as 

may have the custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance ; 

(0) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase; 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Local Government 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in British India or of such States in 
India as may be specified in this behalf by the 
Governor General in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Central Board : 

Provided that securities fully guaranteed as 
j to principal and interest by the Government 
of India, a Local Government, a local authority 
or a State in India shall he deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to be securities of such 
Government, authority or State ; 

Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time in the Banking 
Department shall be so regulated that — • 

(«) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Iteserve Fund and 
three-fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits ; 

(6) the value of such securities maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank," the 
Iteserve Fund and two-fifths of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; and 

(c) the value of such securities maturing 
after ten years shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the Iteserve Fund and one-fifth of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; 

(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or divi- 
dends, of any such securities ; 

(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
whether movable or immovable, which may 
in any way come into the possession of the 
Bank in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of 
any of its claims ; 
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(1.1) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State in Council, the Governor General in Council 
for any Local Government or local authority of 
State in India in the transaction of any of the 
following kinds of business, namely : — 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver ; 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, securities or shares in any 
company ; 


(d) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
risk of the principal, by bills of exchange payable 
either in India or elsewhere ; 

(<:) the management of public debt ; 


(13) tlie opening of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of a hank, 
which is the principal currency authority of any 
country under the law for the time being in 
force in that country or any international ban!; 
formed by such banks, ana the investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank ; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of 
the business of the Bank, and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed : 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
other than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank which is the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under the law for the time being in force in that 
country: 

Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings from persons in India shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank ; 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subject to the provision of this Act ; and 

(16) generally, the doing of all such matters 
and things as may be incidental to or conse- 
quential upon the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act. 

When, in the opinion of the Central Board .... , 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedient that action should he taken under 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub- 
clauses («■) and (b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 

(a) or (6) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17.- 

(1) purchase, sell or discount any of the bills 

of exchange or promissory notes specified in 
sub-clause (a) or (b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 

(b) of clause (3) of that section though such bill 


or promissory note does not bear the signature 
of a scheduled bank or a provincial co-operative 
bank ; or 

(2) purchase or sell sterling in amounts of 
not less than the equivalent of one lakh 'of 
rnpees ; or 

(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety days against the various forms 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section: 

Provided that a committee of the Board or the 
Governor shall not, save in cases of special 
urgency, authorized action under this section 
without prior consultation with the Central 
Board and that in all cases action so authorized 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Board forthwith. 

Forbidden Business. — Save as otherwise 
provided in sections 17, IS and 45, the Bank 
may not 

(1) engage in trade or otherwise have a 
direct interest in any commercial, industrial 
or other undertaking, except such interest as it 
may in any way acquire in tins course of the 
satisfaction of any of its claims ; provided that 
all such interests shall be disposed of at the 
earliest possible moment ; 

(2) purchase its own shares or the shares to 
any other bank or of any company, or grant 
loans upon the security of any such shares ; 

(3) advance money on mortgage of, or other- 
wise on the security of, immovable property 
or documents of title relating thereto, or become 
the owner of immovable property, except so 
far as is necessary for its own business pre- 
mises and residences for its officers and servants; 

(4) make loans or advances; 

(5) draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
than on demand ; 
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The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for account of the Secretary of State in Council 
and the Governor General in Council and such 
Local Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial re- 
venues and such States in India as may be 
approved of and notified by tile Governor 
General in Council in the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standing 
to the credit of their accounts respectively, and 
to carry out their exchange, remittance and 
other banking operations, including the manage- 
ment of the public debt. 

(1) The Governor General in Council anrl 
such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with all their 
money, remittance, exchange and banking 
transactions in India and, in particular, shall 
deposit free of interest all their casli balances 
with the Bank : 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section 
shall prevent the Governor General in Council 
or any Local Government from carrying on 
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money transactions at places where the Bank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Governor 
General in Council and local Governments 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may require, 

(2) The Governor General in Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans. 

(3) In tire event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to in this section 
the Governor General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall he. 

( 4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor General in Council or any 
local Government is a party shall be laid, as 
soon as may be after it is made, before the 
Central legislature and in the case of a local 
Government before its local legislature also. 



Bank Notes. — (1) The Bank shall have the 
sole right to issue bank notes in British India, 
and may ,for a period which shall be Used by the 
Governor General in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board, issue currency notes 
of the Government of India supplied to it by 
the Governor General in Council, and the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable to bauk notes 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government of 
India issued either by the Governor General in 
Council or by the Bank in like manner as if 
such currency notes were hank notes, and re- 
ferences in this Act to bank notes shall be 
construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from the date on which this 
Chapter comes into force the Governor General 
in Council shall not issue any currency notes. 


Issue Department which shall lie separated and 
kept wholly distinct from the Banking Depart- 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as here- 
inafter defined in section 34. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
any other person except in exchange for other 
bank notes or for such coin, bullion or securities 
as are permitted by this Act to form part of the 
Iteserve. 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, unless: 
otherwise directed by the Governor General 1 
in Council on the recommendation of the Central 
Board. 

The design, form and material of bank notes 
shall be such as may bo approved by the Gover- 
nor General in Council after consideration of the 
’ recommendations made by the Central Board. 

(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India in payment or on 
account for the amount expressed therein, and 
shall be guaranteed by the Governor General 
in Council. 


(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that with elfect from such date as may be 
specified in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at an office or agency of the 
Bank. 

The Bank shall not re-issue bank notes which 
are torn, defaeed or excessively soiled. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right he entitled to recover from 
the Governor General in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note : 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in Council, 
prescribe the circumstances in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. 

The Bank shall not be liable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stain)) Act, 
1899, in respect of bank notes issued by it. 

(1) If in the opinion of the Governor General 
in Council tlio Bank fails to carry out any of 
the obligations imposed on it by or under this 
Act, ho may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to bo super- 
seded, and thereafter the general superinten- 
dence and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
shall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
General in Council may determine, and such 
agency may exorcise the powers and do all 
acts and tilings which may he exercised or done 
by the Central Board under this Act. 

(2) When action is taken under this section 
the Governor General in Council shall cause a 
full report of tho circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and in any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board. 

No person in British India other than the 
Bank or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
the Governor General in Council shall draw, 
accept, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
tmndi, promissory note or engagement for the 
payment of money payable to bearer on demand 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hundis or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person : 

Provided that cheques or drafts, including 
hundis, payable to bearer on demand or other- 
wise may be drawn on a person’s account with 
a banker, shroff or agent. 

(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable with fine which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
note or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is committed. 

(2) No prosecutipa under this section shall 
be instituted except on complaint made by the 
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Assets of the Issue Department. 

(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of tile liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-fifths shall consist of gold coin 
gold bullion or sterling securities : 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less than 
forty crpres of rupees in value. 

(3) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee coin. Government of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable in 
British India as are eligible for purchase bv the 
Bank under sub-clause («) or sub-clause (/>) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section IS: 

Provided that the amount held in Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, such 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees. 

(-1) For the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall bo valued at 8.47512 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall 
be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for tlio time being 
obtaining. 

(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shall be held In British India, and all gold coin 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies : 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
of tlic assets. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the 
sterling securities which may bo held as part of 
the assets shall be securities of any of the follow- 
ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
Kingdom, namely 

(a) balances at the credit of the Issue De- 
partment with the Bank of England ; 

(b) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any place in the United Kingdom and having 
a maturity not exceeding ninety days ; 

(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years : 

Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which tills Chapter comes into 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
bo securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17. 

Liabilities of the Issue Department.— (1) The 

liabilities of the Issue Department shall be 
an amount equal to the total of the 


amount of the curreucy notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation. 

(2) For tiie purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which lias not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the 1st. day 
of April following the date of its issue shall t o 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub-section (2) of section 23, be paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may bo ; but any such note, if subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall bo paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the case of a currency note’ of the 
Government of India shall be debited to .the 
Governor General in Couneil, 

On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor General in Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor General in Council shall transfer 
to the issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. The coin, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 : 

Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities so trans- 
ferred’ shall not be less than one-half of. the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred sliull not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees : 

Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by the Governor 
General in Couneil In the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred. 

(1) After the close of any financial year 
in which the minimum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 53, 
is greater than fifty crores of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, whichever may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
in Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent exceeding 
five, crores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities : 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities in the assets docs not at that time 
exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shall 
be in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
under sub-section (6) of section 33. 

(2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores of rupees oir one-sixth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may be 
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the greater the Governor General in Council 
shall deliver to. the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceeding five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the first instance, which may, with the like ! 
sanction, be extended from time to time by 1 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as i 
assets gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggregate amount than tiiat required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the 
holding is so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to be operative : 

Provided that the gold com and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets. 


(2) lu respect of any period during which 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding is reduced below the minimum “pre- 
scribed by sub-section (2) of section 33 ; and 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for 
the tlmo being in force, with an addition of 
one per cent, per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent, of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent, per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent, or part of such decrease : 

Provided that the tax shall not In any event 
bo payable at a rate less than six per cent, jier 
annum. 

The Governor General in Council shall under- 
take not to re-issue any rupee coin delivered 
under section 30 nor to put into circulation any 
rupees, except through the Bank and as provided 
in that section ; and the Bank sliail undertake 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the purposes of circulation or by delivery to 
tire Governor General in Council under that 
section. 

(1) Tiie Bank shall issue rupee coin 
demand in exchange for banknotes and 
reney notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for coin which is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906. 

(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
supply currency notos'or bank notes of lower 
value or other coins which are legal tender under 
the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation ; and the Governor General In 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand. If the Governor General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public. 

Obligation to sell sterling. — The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
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Delhi, Madras or Rangoon and pays the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee : 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds. 

Obligation to buy sterling. — The Bank shall 
buy, from any person who makes a demand 
in that, behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee ; 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds; 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
is satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been made. 

Cash reserves of scheduled banks. — (1) Every 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day bo less than five per cent, of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent, of the 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub-section (2). 

Explanation . — For the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of the bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Reserve 
Bank. 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showing — 

(а) the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 

(б) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 

(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 

(cl) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, 
at the close of business on each Friday or 
if Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day ; and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which it relates: 

Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this 
sub-section is impracticable in the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 
position of the bank and its branches, the 
Bank niay require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified in this sub-section in res- 
pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month. 
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(3) It at the close of business on any day 
before tlie day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank is below the minimum prescribed in sub- 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the Bank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent, above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the I 
balance with the Bank falls short of the I 
prescribed minimum, and if on the dav fixed 
for the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by tills 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent, above the bank 
rate in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of business on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum. 

(4) Any scheduled hank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
liable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
or to the Bank, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues. 

(fl) The penalties imposed by sub-sections (3.) 
and (4) shall he payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may 
bo levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor 
General in Council in the ease of a failure to 
make a return under sub-section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council in other cases. 

(6) The Governor General in Council shall, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
the business of banking in British India and 
which— 

(a) has a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 

(h) is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
British India, 

and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking business. 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub-section (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section. 

The Bank may require any provincial 
operative bank with which it has any transac- 
tions under section 17 to furnish the return 


referred to in sub-section (2) of section 42, 
and if it does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co-operative bank as if it were 
a scheduled bank. 
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with the Imperial Bank of India which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, and shall be expressed to come into 
force on the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years’ notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth in the 
Third Schedule : 

Provided that the agreement shall lie condi- 
tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in 
the opinion of the Central Board, the. Imperial 
Bank lias failed either to fulfil the conditions 
of the Agreement or to maintain asounil financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Governor General in Council, 
and the Governor General iu Council, after 

aking such further enquiry as lie thinks fit. 

ay issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference cither to the agreement or to 
matter which in his opinion involves the 
•ity of the Government monies or the assets 
of tlie 'issue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and iu tlie event of tlie Imperial 
Bank disregarding such instructions may 
declare tlie agreement to be terminated. 

(2) The agreement referred to in sub-section 
(1) shall, as soon as may bo after it is made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature. 

General Provisions. 

The Governor General in Council shall trans- 
fer to tlie Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five crores of rupees to be allocated by the Bank 
to the Reserve Bund. 

After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent, per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor General 
in Council may fix at the time of the issue of 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 
to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus shall be paid to the Governor General 
in Council: 

Provided that if at any time the Reserve 
Fund is less than the share capital, not less 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the 
whole of the surplus if less than that amount 
shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
enactment for the time being in force relating 
to income-tax or super-tax, the Bank shall not 
he liable to pay income-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gains. 
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• Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect the liability of any shareholder in respect 
of income-tax or super-tax. 

(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be " Interest on Securities.” 

The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
commercial paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act. 

(1) Not less than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting. The auditors may 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall be eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office. Any auditor shall be eligible 
for re-uleetiou on quitting office. 

(3) The first auditors of the Bank may be 
appointed by the Central Board before the first 
aunurl general meeting and, if so appointed, shall 
hold office only until that meeting. All audi- 
tors elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the first 
annual general meeting after their respective 
elections : 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elected under this section 
may be filled by the Central Board. 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section SO, the Governor General in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts of the Bank. 

.Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall be his 
duty to examine the same, together with the 
accounts and vouchers relating thereto; 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointed 
by it or at the expense of the Governor General 
in Council if appointed by him, employ account- 
ants or other persons to assist him in investigat- 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of the 
Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Governor General in 
Council, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts, and in every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
and, in ease they have called for any explana- 
tion or information from the Central Board, 
whether it has been given and whether it is 
satisfactory. Any such report made to the 


shareholders shall bo read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 

Returns.— (1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmit to the Governor General in Council 
a weekly account of the Issue Department and 
of the Banking Department in the form set out 
in the Fifth Schedule or in such other form 
as the Governor General in Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe. 
The Governor General in Council shall cause 
these accounts to be published weekly, in the 
Gazette of India, 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts 
of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
General in Council a copy of the annual accounts 
signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
and certified by the auditors, together with a 
report by the Central Board on the working 
of the Bank throughout the year, and the 
Governor General in Council shall cause such 
accounts and report to be published in the 
G azette of India. 

(3) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts of 
the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
General in Council a statement showing the 
name, address and occupation of, and the 
number of shares held by, each shareholder of 
the Bank. 

Agricultural Credit Department.— The Bank 
shall create a special Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment the functions of which shall be — 

(«) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and bo available 
for consultation by the Governor General in 
Council, Local Governments, provincial co- 
operative banks, and other banking organisa- 
tions. 

(b) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and its relations with provincial co-operative 
banks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 

(1) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and in any case Within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, make to the Governor General in Council 
a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, namely : — 

(а) the extension of the provisions of this , 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India in the business of banking, and 

(б) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closer a onnectiou between agri- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank. 

- (2): When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary position lias become 
sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
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fco determine what. will lie suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report its views to the Governor 
General in Council. 

(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
time require any shareholder who is registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 
Local Board within a specified time, not being 
less than thirty days, a declaration, in such 
form as the Central Board may by regulations 
prescribe, giving particulars of all shares on the 
said register of which lie is the owner. 

(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
any shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
which are registered in his name, the Local 
Board may amend the register accordingly. 

(3) If any person required to mate a de- 
claration under sub-section (I) fails to make 
such declaration within the specified time, the 
Local Board may make an entry against his 
name in the register recording such failure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
either under section 9 or section 1-1, by reason 
of the shares registered in his name on that 
register. 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub- 
section (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined in 
section 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
he punishable under the second paragraph of 
section 193 of that Code. 

(5) Nothing contained in any declaration 
furnished under sub-section (1) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, implied or 
constructive shall be entered on the register or 
be receivable by the Bank. 

(6) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
under section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
under this section shall be exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted. 

(1) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General in Council and in such 
manner as he may direct. 

(2) In such event the Reserve Bund and sur- 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall he divided 
between the Governor General in Council and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy- 
five per cent, and twenty-five per cent, 
respectively : 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section shall not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent, for each 
year after the commencement of this Act sub- 
ject to a maximum of twenty-five per cent, 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 
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(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, such 
regulations may provide for ail or any of the 
following matters, namely : — • 

(а) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, including provisions for the 
holding of any elections according to the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote ; 

(б) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates for 
election or regarding the validity of elections ; 

(c) the maintenance of the share register, 
the manner in which and the conditions subject, 
to which shares may be held and transferred, 
and, generally, all matters relating to the rights 
and dirties of shareholders ; 

(d) the manner in which general meetings 
shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
exercised ; 

(e) the manner in which notices may be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons ; 

(/) the manner In which the business of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof ; 

(f/) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
aiui the delegation to such Boards of powers 
and functions ; 

( h ) the delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the 
Bank ; 

(i) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of the Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees; . 

(j) the constitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank ; 

(k) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 

(l) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use ; 

(in) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which the accounts shall bo maintained ; 

(«) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank; 

(0) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank; 

(p) the regulation of clearing-houses for the 
scheduled hanks ; 

(g) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 
(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the: 
business of the Bank. 
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(8) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
payment. 

In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 
11 the following section shall be substituted, 
namely 

“11. Gold coins, coined at His Majesty’s 
Royal Mint in England or at any mint established 
in pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a branch of His Majesty’s Royal Mint, shall 
not he legal tender in British India in payment 
or on account, but such coins shall he received 
by the Reserve Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencies in India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8.47512 grains troy of fine gold per rupee,” 

The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, the 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1923, 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 
1925, and the Currency Act, 1927. are hereby 
repealed. 

Irt sub-section (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, after the word “Royal” 
the words "Reserve Bank" shall be inserted. 

The Reserve Bank began work with the opening 
of the financial year 1935-36. The Bank made a 
net proiit of Rs, 53,42,100 for the year ended 
December 31, 1930. 

Reserve Bank of India. 

The report of the Central Board of Directors 
of the Reserve Bank of India for the year ended 
December 31, 1037 states that after the payment 
of expenses of administration and provision for 
sundry liabilities and contingencies, the net profit 
amounts to Rs.27,91,200. Of this amount, 
the sum of 11s. 17,50,000 will be utilised for pay- 
ment to shareholders of a divident at the rate of 
per cent, per annum, being the cumulative 
rate llxed by the Governor-General in Council 
in accordance with section 47 of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934, leaving a surplus of 
Rs.XO, 41,200 for payment to the Governor- 
General hi Council in accordance with the said 
Section, 


The total number of shareholders has declined 
considerably since the inception of the Bank in 
April 1935. Under Section 14(3) of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act. 1934, each share-holder has 
one vote for each live shares subject to a 
maximum of ten votes so that if this tendency 
continues blocks of shares might become con- 
centrated in the hands of a few holders, with the 
effect of restricting the electorate and the risk 
of detracting from the representative character 
of the directorate chosen by it. 

The Directors, therefore, reported the position 
to Government with the suggestion that they 
might consider the limitation of the shares 
that a holder may register in his name to a 
maximum of 200 shares. The Directors also 
reported certain drafting flaws of a minor nature 
in the wording of the Act with the suggestion 
that they might he remedied by legislation. 

Bank's Notes. 

The Bank’s notes are not likely to lie issued 
earlier than June or July 193S, because it is not 
the intention that, the notes should be put into 
circulation until all available 'stocks of existing 
patterns of Government of India currency notes 
have been exhausted. As regards the Burma 
notes, it is expected that the lower denominations 
will be ready for issue about the end of March 
1938. 

Scheduled Banks. 

The total number of scheduled hanks increased 
from 50 to 54 during the course of the year. 
The advantages of contact, with the central hank 
of tlic country are being increasingly reorganised 
by the joint-stock banks and some of them in- 
creased their share capital apparently with the 
primary object- of being included in the Bank’s 
Schedule. 

The Profit and Loss Account for the year 
shows the income of tlio Bank as Rs. 127,10,792 
and establishment charges alone as Rs.84,86,255. 


There is no provision of law in British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
; right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these works as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing presses and Books Act XXV 
of 1807. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under e. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legsiiature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and some material 


modifications of them in their applications 
translations and musical compositions. In the 
case of works first published in British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. “ The 
majority of Indian melodies,” it was explained 
in Council, “have not been published, i.g., 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is impossible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author.and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or 
either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
or otherwise graphically produced or repro- 
duced. 
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India is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- : 
try, and that fact dominates tlie course of its ; 
trade. 'Die great export staples are the pro* ; 
duce of the soil— cotton, jute and seeds. 

If we look back oil the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though uo doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such 
years as 1800-97 and 1899-1900. Much 
of tlie cultivable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works have 
utilised tlie waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out to spill 
on the land the floods of the stiowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of tlie Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are harnessed to preserve 
tlieir Hood waters for Madras. 

But whilst India is pre-eminently an agrl- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her| 


manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Alunedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. .Raw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal," and tlie jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gies! industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise tlie products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Far Bast and 
East Africa ; the mills find their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan. 
The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home industry, though 
large quantities of Indian pig iron are 
shipped to tlie Far East. The sugar 
manufacturing industry has grown by leaps 
and bounds in recent years. Therefore, 
whilst India is still in tlie main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, ami their prosperity every year 
affects in an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


Agricultural Conditions in India. — Apart generally hopeful hut the position was not 
from seasonable vicissitudes, agricultural proclue- entirely free from uncertainty. Exports of 
tion in India has shown no definite trend since groundnuts from India showed a decided im- 
1928-29. This is to be expected as there has provement, over those in 1935-30. The failure 
been no organised attempt to regulate production of the Argentine linseed crop in three years and 
except in the case of rubber, tea and to some the preference on imports into the United King- 
extent, jute. In the latter case, there has been dom greatly increased the exports from India 
some propaganda i,o reduce the acreage, under except, in 1935-36 when the large Plate crop of 
the crop, but this doe3 not appear t.o have 1034-35 came, into the world market. During 
materially affected either the acreage or the 1936-37 the exports amounted to 296 thousand 
output of the raw jute. On the other hand, tons out of which 217 thousand tons went to 
some incentive to increase the area under linseed the United Kingdom. The price of rice remained 
was provided by the larger demand from the comparatively steady during 1930-37 and the 
United Kingdom for this article as a result of average price for the year was almost the same 
preference, and this coupled with the relatively as that for the preceding year, 
better prices secured for it, resulted in an in- - _ _. , 

crease in production. Tlie area sown under sugar- Volume of Trade.— The volume of Indias 

cane also recorded ah increase in 1936-37 by over exports in 1936-37 was probably slightly 
75 per cent as compared with 1929-30 and this greater than in 1928-29, whereas that of 
remarkable expansion is mainly accounted for imports was considerably smaller. • • Spills •• crab- 
by the rapid growth of sugar industry in India clu don is borne out by the table- given overleaf, 
during the last few years. To illustrate the variations in the quantum of 

Agricultural prices improved in' a marked trade, the values of the Imports and exports of 
manner during 5 1936-37. This was chiefly the merchandise have been complied on the liasis 
result of a general recovery in the demand for ofthe dedarcdvah.es per unit m 1927-28 rmd 
primary commodities and raw materials.. But are shown hclow. Ranges In; are 
i ( . (,;■ tvita-hnvc been influenced m the imports and exports in relation to -o.art 

e t rich agricultural commS by the also indicated by means of index numbers 

end of the year the outlook for raw jute was' India s trade and puees. 


Trade — General. 


Year. 

1 

QUANTUM OF 

PlUOE-K 

VEL OF 

Exports. 

Imports. 

3 

Exports. 

Imports. 


Crores of Rs. 

Crores of Its. 



1927-28 .. .. .. .. 

319.2(100 .0) 

249.8(100.0) 

100.0 

100.0 

1928-29 .. .. .. .. 

33S. 6(106.1) 

262.8(105.2) 

97.5 

96.4 

1929-30 

344.6(108.0) 

258.4(103.4) 

90.2 

93.2 

1930-31 ... .. .. 

308.4(96.6) 

206.0(S2. 5) 

71.5 

80.0 

1931-32 

263.3(82.5) 

176.3(70.6) 

59.2 

71.7 

1932-33 .... .. 

239.2(74.9) 

203.4(81.4) 

55.3 

65.2 

1933-34 .. 

275.2(86.2) 

181.7(72.7) 

53.5 

63.5 

1934-35 

280.4(87.8) 

210.0(84.1) 

64.1 

63.0 

1935-30 .. .. .. .. 

2S2.1(88.4) 

210.4(86.0) 

50.9 

62.1 

1936-37 

342.9(107.4) 

190.4(79.8) 

57.2 

62.8 


Balance of Tirade. — The balance of trade in 
merchandise, which was over Us. SO crores in 
1028*29, had dwindled to Us, 3 crores i n 1932-33. 
In the next three years, the balance was on 
a somewhat higher level, but in the year under 
review, it increased to nearly Us. 78 crores as 
compared with Us. 31 crores in the preceding 

Tariff Changes.— The import duty on sugar 
was llxnd at the rate at which excise duty is 
for the time being leviable on sugar, plus Us. 7-4 
a cwt. The import duty on silver was raised 
from two annas an ounce to three annas an 
ounce. The protective duty of Re. 1 per cwt. 
on wheat and wheat Hour expired on March 31, 
1937. 

Besides the statutory changes mentioned 
above the import duty on grey cotton piece- 
goods (excluding bordered grey chadars , dlmties, 
gun's and scarves and printed cotton piece- 
goods) of British manufacture was reduced 
from 25 per cent ad valorem or 4g as. per lb., 
whichever is higher to 20 per cent, ad valorem j 


or 3$ as. per lb., whichever is higher and that 
on other kinds of cotton pieeegoods and fabrics 
of British manufacture with the exception of 
printed cotton pieeegoods and printed fabrics 
assessable under Item Nos. 48 (3) (b) (1) and 
48 (9) (a) of the Indian Customs Tariff from 
25 per cent ad volorem to 20 per cent ad valorem 
under section 4(1) of the Indian Tariff Act, 
1934, as it was found after enquiry that the 
existing duties had become excessive for the 
purpose of securing tiie protection intended to 
be afforded by them to similar articles of Indian 
manufacture. These changes came into effect 
on the 25th June, 1936. Under the provisions 
of section 4(1) of the Indian Tariff Act, 1934, 
the minimum specific import duty on non- 
British fabrics assessable under Item Nos. 48 
(1)(6) and 48(5) <6)(ii) of the Indian Customs 
Tariff was increased from 4 as. to 5 as. per 
square yard and that on fabrics assessable 
under Item No. 48 (5 )(a) (ii) from 31 as. to 4 as. 
per square vard with effect from the 1st 
April, 1937. 


II— IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles imported 
Into British India 

IMPORTS. (In thousands of Rupees.) 


— 

■ 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

| 1936-37. 

Percentage on 
total imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1936-37. 

Cotton and cotton goods. . 

34,08,53 

21,30,05 

27,04,58 

27,89,62 

23,33,02 

18.03 

Machinery and millwork . . 

10,54,24 

12,70,93 

12,63,20 

13,67,60 

14,13,94 

11.29 

Metals and ores .. 

9,73,49 

9,49,86 

11,37,74 

12,03,32 

9,68,70 

7.73 

OiI‘ 

8,00,01 

6,75,47 

6,97,19 

7,24,54 

7,25,27 

5.79 

Veuiclos 

Instruments, apparatus 

3,81,94 

4,76,83 

6,60,00 

6,92,14 

6,57,78 

5.25 

and appliances 

3,84,77 

4,02,04 

4,72,62 

5,17,62 

5,19,14 

4.15 

Artificial silk . . 

Provisions and oilman's 

4,15,85 

2,74,15 

3,59,29 

3,15,78 

3,85,00 

! 3.08 

Stores 

2,92,87 

2,71,56 

2,89,06 

3,11,87 

3,33,67 

3,20,22 

2.50 

Dyes 

2,50,48 

2,46,10 

3,07,51 

3.01,34 

2.41 

Hardware . . 

Wool, raw and manufac- 

2,99,22 

2,87,83 

3,05,30 

3,26,70 

2,89,35 

2.31 

tured . . . . . . 

2,96,47 

2,54,93 

3,86,47 | 

2,78,54 

2,80,94 

2.29 


Imports of Merchandise. 
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Imports— [continued). 

(In thousands of Itupees.) 


— 

1032-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

I 

.030.37. 

Percentage 
on total 
imports 
of mer- 
chamiise^ 

Paper and pasteboard 

2, SO, 45 

2,03,19 

o re «•> 

2,99,00 

0 Q /ti . 

„ or. 

Chemicals . . 


2,70,00 

2,92.39 

3,11,88 



Silk, raw and manufactured 

4,33,37 

3,58,00 

-3 $7 no 


2,41,87 

1 .93 

Liquors 


2,20,98 

O ar t r,i » 




■Rubber manufactures 

1,98,35 

1,87,58 





Drugs and medicines 

1,85,83 

1,93,42 

1,91.90 

2.11,17 

• t iij Mf* 

1 . Of. 

Spices 



1,55,49 

1,01,77 


1.50 

Fruits and vegetables 

1,1(5,57 

1,00,14 



1 . 1 3 

Glass and glassware 

1,42,17 

1,22,13 




1 .02 

Precious stones and pearls 







unset 

83,(54 

74,82 

50,10 

48,00 


0 . 78 

Paints and painters’ 






materials 

02,19 

92,19 


1,02,05 

90,83 


Tobacco 

1)0,94 

72,15 

01 .82 

01,50 

80,83 


Manures 

52,89 



71,14 


0.01 

Apparel 

84,21 

81,51 

82,42 

71,08 


0.64 

Stationery 

Grain, pulse and Hour 


0(5,22 

(58,80 

70,1.0 



70 98 

83,70 

2,00,45 

1,02,49. 

72,01 


Building and engineering 


' 





materials 

77,35 

64,35 

59,90 


67,32 

0.54 

Toilet re cpiisites .. 

58,14 

50,01 

04,05 

00,00 

07,25 

0 . 54 

Arms, ammunition anc 







military stores . . 

44,14 

42,97 

42,72 

' 48,91 

00.09 

0.53 

Haberdashery and milliner j 

07,80 

54,57 

07,80 

59,05 

64,34 

0 . 51 

Salt 

78,90 

49,79 

52,08 

50,74 

' 00,49 

0.48 

Books, printed, etc. 

40,38 

49,33 

51,88 

53,31 

57,03 

0.4(5 

Tea chests . . 

47,77 

53,38 

52,08 

58,17 

50,27 

0.45 

Wood and timber . . 

51,44 

54,00 

50,79 

53,42 

49.02 

■ 0.39 

Earthenware and procelain 

49,50 

43,15 

44,24 

45,97 

4(5,02 

0 . 38 

Belting for machinery 

52,80 

40,00 

49,83 

53,51 

45,95 1 

0.37 

Toys and reqnsites for 







games 

47,33 

53,35 

50,55 

47,51 

43,53 

0.35 

Clocks and watches and 







parts 

12,75 

15,93 

16,25 

18,15 

40,37 

0.32 

Tallow and stcarino 

24,05 

19,05 

22,32 

28,30 

35,71 

0.29 

Cutlery 

24,27 

25,50 

27,98 

28,70 

28, 58 

0.23 

Soap 

82,63 

78,37 

03,21 

34,27 

2(5,80 

0.21 

Sugar 

4,22,87 

2,70,97 

2,10,85 

1,90,73 

23,91 

0.19 

Gums and resins . . 

23,63 

26,61 

26,98 

26,10 

23,11 

0.1R 

Bobbins 

28,57 

22,31 

28,75 

31,03 

22,44 

0. 1,8 

Furniture and cabinetware. 

17,05 

10, S9 

20,16 

23,28 

21,50 

0.17 

Boots and shoes 

51,77 

47,51 

34,77 

28,78 

21,10 

0.17 

Umbrellas and fittings 

27,77 

26,00 

27,16. 

29,1.8 

19,40 

0.15 

Tea . . 

34,63 

25,13 

17,13 

24,97 

18,10 

0.14 

Fish {excluding canned fish) 

i 13,66 

15,05 

10,57 

19,34 

17,80 

0.14 

Flax, raw and manufac- 







tured 

10,75 

16,04 

17,58 

17,93 

17,02 

0.14 

Jewellery, also plate of gold 
and silver 

34,43 

5,50 

21,20 

10,76 

10,17 

0.13 

Animals, living 

14,79 

28,12 

24,94 

20,43 

15,08 

0.13 

Coal and coke 

9,03 

13,59 

12,50 

13,21 

15,18 

0.12 

Paper making materials . . 

22,09 

27,10 

26,28 

20,48 

14,64 

0.12 

Jute and jute goods 

13,49 

9,85 

8,62 

10,80 

9,2(5 

0.07 

Matches 

52 

74 

62 

1,09 

48 


All other articles 

6,15,8S 

6,29,49 

7,83,24 

8,01,01 

8,18,31 

o'. 53 

Total value of Imports . . 

132,58,43 

115,35,70 

132,28,05 

134,42,72 

125,24,28 

100 
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Cotton Pieeegoods. 


/i . . Mflmifactuf£s (Rs. 17,88 lukKs •) 

total value imports of cotton manu- 
factures into India dropped to nearly Us. 18 

£™m “U {ES i f i H siotiins «h»te'a in the 

general decrease, 

Tmnnrts of cotton twist and yarn during 
1986-37 amounted to 281 niilhon oitoto 
at Us. 2,55 lakhs, a decrease of In miUioi O-. 

or di pet o' ■ “< . t (Wing the year 

msmm 

SS'SsrK 

expense of China. 

The imports of cotton plecegoods into British 
year. The value of these imports was R- 1-3' 

yards, r^sp » * was distributed over all 

SSSom ttan , \ tl T^ r a/S» n, ‘.r™^“S 

per cent. 

Iakh * ri. 'ho vear under review, were valu 9 d 
STs 641 lakhs as compared with 57 J lakhs m 
the^ preceding S year. Imports fr?m China, 

10^-35 h to mdy'p^. iThikhs'in 1038-30. re- 
covered to Rs. 28 lakhs in 1936-37. Thnshiuc 
of Japan, which ha, l nearly doubled 103, -36 

tlm M-Sgfiedt, 

Us C 6 lakhs in the year under review. Imports 
from other sources were insignificant. 


Av^fiVol oiiir (Rs. 3,86 lakhs).— There 

liiilBIl 

Ub^aiued at Rs, 84 lakhs in ^ Preceding 
.. TaPan continued to lnauise nei 
I supplies which totjfed 1 5 million lbs as 
against 10 "‘“•‘on lb^nlfl35-36, and neuly 
9 nulhon lb ; in and the United 

to 242000, lbs. 


... 1T1 .i(lc entirely of artificial silk 

I a ho* recorded a marked increase, imports during 
t he year under review having amounted to 102 

1 15^188 lakhs in the preceding year. Here 
also Japan dominated the supplies import 

1035-36. 

vaw and manufactured (Rs* ^,87 

laff-Tfr J imports of « and 

I woollen manufactures weic ^'in Hkhs in the 

SM^**** 

lakhs to nearly .Rs. CO lakhs. 

There was a small increase in the Imports of 
H M K » 5-S »llion J»rd. 

iKsrs»attf £ mfiw >s f om 

I Us 41 V ia s. Japan increased her supplies 
«•,><». n Iiiinn voids to 3.2 million yards 
I he value of the imports rising from Rs. 30 
ii 1 / Ha tn 31 lakhs. Imports front Go i many 

SSom W00 yn^ to W Y-ds 
and those from Belgium from 10,000 yards 
15,000 yards. 

T O, c tee l (Rs. 5,94 lakhs).— 

Imports of pig iron, almost entirely fro in the 

*S 

| MifimfaeturcdTiwi ami* steei” ''cxtdutUng P^= 

from Rs. 7,201 laklis to Rs. o.'.M mans ui 
value. 


Imports. 
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The following table shews the tuniul itios and values of the principal descriptions of iron 
and steel imported into British India during the last three years 



Quantity Ton (000) 

Value Rs. (lakhs.) 


1031-35. 

1035-30. 

103(1-37. 

1034-35. 

1035-30. 

103(3-37. 

Steel angle and tee 

13.8 

10.1 

51.5 


14.1 

10.0 

15.0 

Steel bars (other than east steel). 

(32.0 

27.5 




Beams, channels, pillars, girder- 
and brUlgework 

22.3 

28, 7 

24.0 

23.5 

31.2 

20.0 

Bolts and nuts 

10.2 

12. G 


28-0 


, ls j 

Fencing materials (includin', 
fencing wire) 


8.8 


18.1 

18.1 

IS. « 

Hoops and strips 

31.5 

hi . o 

41.2 

45.3 


53.0 

Hails, rivets and washers 

.» 


. 5 

32.1 


iio* r t 

Galvanised sheets and plates 



<11 . (3 

1.10.0 

1,20.7 

1,10.0 

Tinned sheets and plates 

5.(3 

0.5 

1.1 

17.0 

20.4 

5.7 

Sheets and plates not galvanised 






1 

or tinned . . 

3J .4 

37.4 

20.5 

42-0 

48-5 1 

3(3.0 

Hails, chairs and fishplates 



10.0 



10. 1 

Tubes, pipes and fittings, wrought 

31 0 

02! i 

40.4 

88.8 

1,11*8 | 

70.5 

Wire nails .. .. .. .. ! 

15.7 

15. 3 

8.(1 

24 . 1 

22.0 

12.5 

Wire rope .. 


a’o 



14.0 

17.fi 

Oast pipes and fittings 

1.(3 

1.4 

l.’l 

0.0 

(5.8 


Sleepers and keys of steel or iron 







for Hallways 

4.3 

4.5 

4.0 

0.5 

7 .0 

6.5 


Machinery and Mill work (Rs- 14,78 lakhs).— The following table analyses the Imports' of 
machinery a ccording to classes in 1020-30 and during the past five years : — 



1029-30. 

PuS. 

(lakhs.) 

1932-83. 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

1033-34. 

Rs. 

(lakhs.) 

1034-35. 

Rs. 

(lalths). 

1035-36. 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

1.936-37, 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Prime-movers 

4.12 

1,00 

1,21 

1,44 

1,57 

1,65 

Electrical .. 

2,41 

1,56 


1,60 

44 

2,05 

2,55 

Boilers 

Metal working (chiefly machine 

1,09 

45 

00 

76 

8r 

tools) .. ... 

30 

15 

16 

14 

18 

550 

Mining 

01 

38 

32 

' 52 

41 

74 

Oil crushing and refining 

43 

10 

27 ■ 

21 

22 


Pa per mill . . . 

7 

5 

11 



s 

Refrigerating 

20 

9 

9 

11 

15 


Itieo and flour mill 

24 

0 

7 

- ■ 10 

9 

8 

Sawmill 

9 

3 

3 

■3 

. 5 


Sewing and knitting 

85 

45 

50 

S3 i 

74 

0t 

Sugar machinery 

9 

1,53 

3,30 

1,05 | 

60 | 

95 

Tea machine 

2S 

21 

12 

22 ’ 

13 

15 

Cotton machinery 

2,10 

2,08 

2,03 

2,41 

2,00 

1,81 

Jute mill machinery 

1,44 

36 

32 

54 

1,15 

74 

Wool machinery . . 

0 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

Typewriters, including parts and 
accessories 

26 

7 

10 

18 

19 

19 

Printing and lithographing presses 

. 23 

9 

15 

15 

17 

18 

Belting for machinery 

. 90 

53 

46 

50 

54 

- ■ 
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Motor Vehicles (Rs.4,52 laklu). — Since 1034-35, 1 1936-37, as compared with 13,500 valued at 
the trade in motor vehicles has developed a Rs. 2,51 lakhs in the preceding year and 
state ol great activity. Imports of motor cars 14.434 valued at Rs. 2.59 lakhs in 1934-35. 
numbered 12,939 valued at Rs. 2,43 lakhs in) 

Number of motor can imported-. 



United 

Kingdom. 

United 
States of 
America. 

Canada. 

France. 

Italy. 

Other 

Countries. 

Totai,. 

1927-2S 

3,600 

6,031 

3,400 

538 

1,367 

186 

15,122 

1928-29 - . 

3,645 

10,145 

4,306 

277 

967 

107 

19,567 

.1929-30 

3,753 

9,620 

2.31S 

364 

1,150 

189 

17,399 

1930-31 

2,S85 

5,098 

3,250 

261 

917 

190 

12,601 

1931-32 - . 

2,178 

3,368 

676 

161 

510 

327 

7,220 


3,058 

1,201 

296 

84 

220 

480 

6,201 

1933-34 . . 

5,348 

2,227 

1,715 

62 


186 

9,759 

1934-35 

0,311 

5, 564 

2,057 

26 

267 

209 

14,434 

1935-36 

6,744 

3,851 

2,328 

13 

210 

444 

13,590 

1030-37 

6,337 

3,870 

1,290 

42 1 

382 

1,018 

12,98k 


Hardware (Rs. 2,89 lakhs).— Imports of 
hardware, which had improved from Rs. 3,05 
lakhs in 1934-35 to Rs. 3,27 lakhs in 1935-36, 
receded to Its. 2,89 lakhs in 1936-37. 

Mineral oils (Rs. 5,93 lakhs).— The total 
value of the imports of mineral oils of all kinds 
showed a small increase from Its. 5,92 lakhs in 
1935-30 to: Its. 5,93 lakhs in the year under 
review. India’s requirements of kerosene and 
motor spirit are largely met from the oilfields 
of Burma, Assam and the Punjab. The pro- 
duction of kerosene in India and Burma in 
1930-87 was reported to be 173.8 million gallons 
as against 162.4 million gallons in 1935-36. 
The quantity of petrol produced slightly dec- 
reased from 91 .7 million gallons to 91 .1 million 
gallons. 

Chemicals (Rs. 2,72 lakhs.) — There was a 
decrease in the imports of chemicals which had 
a total recorded value of Its. 2,72 lakhs in 
1936*37 as against Its. 3.12 lakhs in 1035-36 
and Its. 2,92 lakhs in 1934-85. Sodium com- 
pounds represented 42 per cent of the total 
value of chemicals imported during the year, the 
quantity received declining from 2,012,000 cwts. 
to 1,998,000 cwts. with a corresponding decrease 
in value from Its. 1,38 lakhs to Rs. 1,14 lakhs. 
Imports of sodium carbonate foil from 1,253,000 
cwts. valued at Rs. 62 lakhs to 1,251,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 51 lakhs. The chief source of 
supply was, as usual, the United Kingdom. 
Imports of caustic soda continued to advance 
in quantity awl amounted to 424,000 cwts. as 
against 406,000 cwts. in 1935-36, the value, 
however, showing a decline from Rs. 41J lakhs 
to Rs. 361 lakhs. 

The total imports of acids fell from 41,100 
cwts. valued at Rs. 12 lakhs to 31,600 cwts. 
valued at lls. 9 lakhs. 

Drugs and Medicines (Rs. 2,07 lakhs). — 

The imports of drugs and medicines showed a 
decrease from Es. 2,11 lakhs in 1935-36 to 
Rs. 2,07 lakhs in the year under review. The 
trade in proprietary and patent medicines has 
recorded a marked expansion in recent years. 
The imports which were valued at Rs. 39 lakhs 
in 1934-35, advanced to Rs. 64 lakhs in 1935-36 
and further to Rs. 68 lakhs in 1936-37. Not- 
withstanding intense competition, the United 
Kingdom increased her supplies from 11s. 26 
lakhs to Rs. 29 lakhs and her percentage share 
in the total trade rose from 41 to 43. 


Paper and Pasteboards (Rs. 2,82 lakhs).— 

There was a setback in the import trade in paper 
and pasteboards during the year under review, 
the aggregate imports being valued at Es. 2,82 
lakhs as compared with Its. 2,99 lakhs in 1935-36. 
Imports of paper of all kinds declined from 

2.836.000 cwts. to 2,718,000 cwts. in quantity 
and from Rs. 2,02 lakhs to Its. 2,46 lakhs in 
value. Printing paper recorded a decrease 
from 1,014,000 cwts. valued at Its. 96 lakhs 
to 991,000 cwts, valued at Rs. 87 lakhs. An 
analysis of the detailed figures would, however, 
reveal the steady advance in the receipts of 
newsprints and similar papers, while those 
needed for posters and display advertising were 
in smaller demand. 

Liquors (Rs. 2,40 lakhs).— The total imports 
of liquors, returned at 5.1 million gallons, were 
almost the same as in 1935-36, the value, how- 
ever showing a decrease from Rs. 2,48 lakhs to 
Rs. 2,40 lakhs. Of the total quantity imported 
iu 1936-37, ale, beer and porter accounted for 
75 per cent as against 76 per cent in the preced- 
ing year, while the remainder consisted of spirit 
and wines in the proportion of 21 per cent and 
3 per cent as compared with 20 per cent and 4 
per cent, respectively, in 1035-36. 

Salt (Rs. 60 lakhs). — Imports of salt declined 
in quality from 389,000 tons in 1935-36 to 

382.000 tons in the year under review but the 
value of the imports rose from Rs. 57 lakhs to 
Rs. 60 lakhs. Aden, as usual, was the principal 
supplier, and receipts from that source 
amounted to 295-000 tons valued at Rs. 45 
lakhs as against 296,000 eons valued at Rs, 40 
lakhs in 1935-36. 

Other Articles. — The following table shows 
the course of the trade in some of the other 
articles of importance in imports : — • 


. — . | 

1035-30. 

| 1936-37. 

Instruments, apparatus, 

Rs. (lakhs). 

Rs.(lalths). 

etc. 

Dyeing and tanning 

5,18 

5,19 

substances 

3,34 

3,01 

Spices 

1,62 

1,88 

Glass and glassware 
Precious stones and 

1,39 

1,28 

pearls, unset 

48 

98 

Tobacco 

62 

81 

Cement .. 

22 

19 

Coal and coke . . 

13 

15 


Exports of Merchandise. 


exported i 


111.— EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the comparative importance or the principal articles < 

British India ports 

EXPORrS. (In tkousands of Rupees.) 

nata tint 
total 


(id ton, raw mul waste 
•Cotton manufactures 
■lute, raw . . 

•Tute manufactures 

Tea 

Seeds 

Crain, pulse and Hour 
Metals and ores 
Leather 

Hides and skins, raw 
Wool, raw and manufae 
tured 

Lac 

Oilcakes 

Paradin wax 
Wood and timber . . 

Bruits and vegetables 

•Rubber, raw •• „ ... 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

Mica 1 

Tobacco 

Coffee 

Coir 

Oils 

Hemp, raw 

Dyeing and tanning sub 
stances 

Spices 

Manures .. • • 

Bones for maiiufaeturm: 
purposes 


fish) 

Bristles 

Provisions 

stores 


Drugs and medicines 
Coal and coke 
Fibro for brushes a 
brooms . . 

Apparel ... 

Building and Engineer 
materials other than 
iron, steel or wood 
Saltpetre 
Animals, living 
Cordage and rope . . 
Silk, raw and nianu: 

tured 

Sugar 

Candles 




> 

1032-33 

1933-34 | 

1034-35 

1935-36 j 

1036-37 j ex 

fe 

20,00,95 

3,20,11 

0,73,03 

2 1,71, IS 
17,15,2S 
11,30,68 
10,07,60 
4,6S,1S 
4,76,42 
2,76,87 

27,01,47 

2,72.03 

10,93,27 

21.37.49 

10.84.50 
13,06,15 
11,74,70 

5,48,70 

5,82,08 

4,25,33 

35,44,87 
2,64,80 
10,87; 11 
21,46,83 

20.13.10 

10.64.10 
11,84,40 

5,91,27 

5,47,88 

3,13,07 

34,47;04 

1 3,70)76 
23,48,95 
19,82,41 
10,33,05 
12,40,87 

. o)62)89 
4,13,10 

45il7;3S 

14jV,10 | 

18)46, 03 
s)oi',92 

4)43,40 

1,77,73 

1,24,24 

1,06,51 

2,01,88 

56,18 

60,52 

2,72,48 

2,40,44 

1,04,72 

2,28,01 

84,24 

90,00 

s’, 20,06 

1,96,90 

1,91,93 

1,10,27 

1,07,78 

2.92.56 
1,58,36 
1,81,70 

2 27,87 

1.34.57 
1,04,66 

3.73.89 

2,26)93 

1.69.89 

8,78 

70,20 

31,52 

77,11 

1,09,81 

00,24 

53,79 

32,16 

31,18 
40,64 
44,74 
93,80 
1,02,45 
76,96 ; 
57,24 
36,09 

65,80 
77,30 
69,07 
81,00 
72,71 
79, SO 
55,36 
39,03 

S8,71 

73.43 
83,49 

92.43 
1,02,20 

87,81 

63,65 

00,34 

1,04,03 

95,74 

94,06 

92,51 

83,67 

70.96 

60.97 
09,27 

75,43 ! 
72,33 
20,30 

78,69 

72,20. 

25,45 

71,61 

77,34 

31,84 

70,35 
54,98 
■ 38,23 

64,43 

55.41 

51.42 

? 34,82 

24,38 

31,96 

32,19 

46,45 

! 45,71 

13,65 

44,87 

17,47 

44,55 

23,41 

45,60 

44,96 

28,91 

/ 32,62 

28,12 

27,87 

27,13 

28,38 

31,26 

44,19 

2331 

37,35 

25,95 

29,22 

25,44 

17,33 

27,34. 

' 20,41 

d 

24,02 

8,93 

22,02 

11,14 

19,15 

11,33 

21,93 
12, SI 

19,98 

13,76. 

of 

0,24 

12,20 

10,10 

7,73 

9,84 

15,26 

9,80 

6,5.i 

9,75 
13,78 
i 12,24 

7,36 

10,45 

13,20 

9,26 

6,85 

12,09 , 
11,53 
8,31 
7,51 

3,18 
2, 1C 
4,7 1 
2,4f 
1,01 
11 ,2 f 
. . 2,79.01 

3,2C 
2,38 
5,37 
3,25 
l,9i 
72, '6! 
2,47,0! 

1 4,60 

, 2,43 

( 5,0C 

j .2.4' 

3 1,11 

3 6,8] 

5 1,62,27 

1 6,50 

; 2,39 

1 5,31 

) - - 80 

l 1 

r 3,48,91 

6,96 
5,08 
4,98 
i 4,37 

1 96 

5,51,42 

132,27,2 

1 [ 147,25,07 [151,66,97 j 160,52,11 

) 196,12,46 


L.03 

1H25 
10.-2 
!) . 42 
7.S4 
4.00 


0.47 
0.43 : 
0.30 
0.30 
0.35 

0.33 

0.28 

0.20 


0.06 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 


Cotton Exports , 



bales as compared with 3,397,000 bales 
in the preceding year. Japan, as ijsiiai 
tin' best customer, took 2,426,000 bales 
or fib", 000 bales more than in 1935-36. It 
is interestin'' to observe that the share ot India 
in the total imports of raw cotton into Japan, ns 
recorded In the Japanese trade accounts, Winch 
had stood at nearly 32 per cent in 1934 prior to 
the Imlo-Japanese Trade Agreement, sharply 
rose to nearly 43 per cent in .1934 and further 
to 44 per cent in 1030, eliielly at the expense of 
the United States of America from which Japan 
still continues to draw the bulk of her require- 
ments Owing chiefly to the activities ot the 
Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee, the 
I'vnnrts to the United Kingdom steadily ad- 
vanced from 342,000 bales in 1933-34 to 347,000 
Pales in 1934-35, 450,000 bales in 1935-3b and 
601,000 bales in 19315-37. The fall in the exports 
to German v from 204,000 bales to 21 a, 000 bales 
was largely compensated by increased ship- 
ments to Belgium which amounted to 311,000 
bales in 1930-37 as compared with 326,000 bales 
in 1935-30. Exports to Italy were 11,000 bales 
more than in the preceding year and amounted 
to 105,000 bales, while those to France were 
smaller by a like amount and totalled 155,000 
bales. Shipments to Spain and China declined 1 
from 08,000 hales and 109,000 bales to 20,009 
bales and 72,000 bales, respectively, in 1936-3/ 
while those to the United States of America 
and the Netherlands increased from 57,000 
bales and 44,000 bales to 92,000 bales and 51,000 
bales, respectively. 

Cotton Manufactur®* (Rs. 3,78 laths).— 

The following table sets forth the quantities 
of pieeegoods exported 


1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 


771<000 tons valued at its. 13,71 lakhs in the 
preceding year. The United Kingdom increased 
her purchases from 106,000 tons in 1935-3(5 
to 189,000 tons in 1930-37. Exports to 
Germany were very much reduced, having 
amounted to 134.000 tons as against 152,000 
tons in the preceding year. 

Purchases by the United States of America, 
France and Belgium were on a larger scale and 
amounted to 88,000 tons, 86,000 tons and 70,000 
tons as compared with 79,000 tons, 75,000 
tons and 56,000 tons, respectively, in 1935-36. 

The total exports of gunny bags in 1936-37 
numbered 567 million as compared with 459' 
million in 1935.-36, the value of the shipments 
rising from Its, 11,01 lakhs to Its. 12,0!) lakhs, 

The total quantity of gunny cloth exported 
increased from 1.218 million yards valued at 
Its. 12,24 lakhs in .1935-36 to 1,710 million yards 
valued at Its. 15,47 lakhs of which hessian 
gunny cloth represented 1,071 million yards 
valued at Its. 15,000 lakhs as compared with 
1,182 million yards valued at Its; 11,74 lakhs 
in 1935-30. The United States of America, as 
usual the largest purchaser, increased her tak- 
ings from 775 million yards to 1,040 million 
yards in the year under review. Shipments to 
the United Kingdom and to the Irish Free State 
also advanced from 86 million yards and 2 .4 
million yards to 133 million yards and 11 million 
yards, respectively, in 1936-37. 

Foodgrains and flour (Rs. 15,38 lakhs). — 

The statement below shows the exports of 
foodgrains : — 


6,350 8,867i 23,229 


50,809 61,060 73,763 


I 57,693 71,250 101,636 Barley 


Jute and Jute manufactures (Rs. 42,72 lakhs)-— 

The total exports of raw and manufactured 
jute amounted to 1,792,000 tons as compared 
with 1,523,000 tons in the preceding year, an 1 
increase of 18 per cent. The value of these 
Shipments also rose by 16 per cent, from Rs. 37 
crores to Rs. 43 crores. Both raw and manu- 
factured jute showed increases. 

The exports of raw jute at 821,000 tons were 
the highest since 1928-29 and were valued at 
Rs. 14,77 lakhs. These figures compare with 


— 

1935-36. 

1930-37. 


Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Rice not in the husk , . 

1,304 

1,457 

„ in the husk. . 

16 

8 

Wheat . . 

10 

232 

/, flour 

18 

24 

Pulse 

99 

137 

Barley 

3 

10 

Jowar and bajra 

9 

7 

Maize . - • • 

2 


Other sorts . . 

2' 


Total - - .. . . 

1,553 

1,877 

Value Rs. (lakhs) .. 

12,41 

15,38 


Tea (Rs, 20,04 lakhs).— Tlie quota for overseas 
exports of tea from India for 1930-37 was 
fixed at 309 million lbs. as compared with 
311 million lbs. in 1935-36 and 330 million lbs. 
in 1934-35. Exports abroad during the year, 
calculated on the basis of the statistical month 
which generally ends on or about the 25th, 
amounted to 302 million lbs. as against nearly 
313 million lbs. in the preceding year, the 
value, however, showing an increase from Its 
19,82 lakhs to Rs. 20.04 lakhs. The exports 
in the year under review represented 77 per 
cent of the total production, the balance left 
for domestic consumption being 92 million lbs. 
as compared with 82 million lbs. in the preced- 
ing year. 

Of the total exports of 302 million lbs. in 
1936-37, shipments to the United Kingdom 
accounted for 256 million lbs. In the preceding 
year, the United Kingdom took nearly 276 
million lbs. out of a total of 313 million ]l>s. 

Direct exports to Canada from India rose 
from 12 .8 million lbs. to 14 .0 million Jbs. and 
those to the United States of America from 6 .9 
million lbs. to 7.9 million lbs. Exports to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were smaller than In the 
preceding year, and amounted to 1 million lbs. 
and 181,000 lbs. as against 1.9 million lbs. and 

407.000 lbs., respectively, in 1935-36. 

Oilseeds (Rs. 18,44 lakhs.) — The total 

exports of oilseeds showed an increase of 72 
per cent in quantity and 79 per cent in value, 
and amounted to 1,155,000 tons valued at 
Its, 18,44 lakhs as compared with 673,000 tons 
valued at Its. 10,29 lakhs in 1935-36. 

Shipments of linseed from India increased 
bv 79 per cent in quantity from 165,000 tons in 
1985-36 to 296,000 tons in 1930-37 anil by 97 
per cent in value from Us. 2,21 lakhs to Us. 4,36 
lakhs. Exports to the United Kingdom were 
more than double those in the preceding year 
and amounted to 218,000 tons as against 90,000 
tons. 

Exports of groundnuts advanced to 730,000 
tons from 413,000 tons in the preceding year 
and 511,00 tons in 1934-35. 

Exports of rapeseed in 1936-37 advanced to 

38.000 tons valued at Us, 54 lakhs from 19,000 
tons valued at lls. 26 lakhs in the preceding 
year, with the exception of Germany, all the 
principal European countries increased their 
purchases. 

Exports of castor seed declined from 60,000 
tons valued at Its. 83 lakhs to 43,000 tons 
valued at Ils. 03 lakhs in 1936-37. 

Hides and Skins (Rs. 11,18 lakhs).— Exports 
of raw hides and skins increased by 5 per cent 
in quantity and by 7 per cent in value, from 
48,800 tons valued at, lls. 4,13 lakhs to 51,200 
tons valued at Rs. 4,43 lakhs. Raw hides 
represented 47 per cent of the total quantity 
of raw hides and skins exported in 1930-37 and 
recorded an increase from 22,700 tons valued 
at Its. 1,12 lakhs to 24,200 tons valued at 
Rs. 1,33 lakhs. 


Raw Wool (Rs. 2,86 lakhs). — Exports of raw 
wool amounted to 51 .9 million lbs. valued at 
lls. 2,86 lakhs as compared with 49 .4 million 
lbs. valued at lls. 2,10 lakhs in 1035-36. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom advanced 
from 34.7 million lbs. to 39.1 million 
lbs. and those to Belgium from nearly 1 .9 
million lbs. to over 2 million lbs., while the 
United States of America reduced her takings 
from 11 .7 million lbs. to 9 .4 million lbs. 

Metals and Ores (Rs. 8,02 lakhs). — The 
total exports of ores amounted to 748,000 tons 
in 1936-37, or 45,000 tons less than in the preced- 
ing year. Manganese ore represented 91 per cent 
of this total, exports of which declined from 

729.000 tons in 1935-36 to 677,000 tons in the 
year under review. As in the preceding year 
the United Kingdom was the best customer. 

Lac (Rs. 2.34 Lakhs.) — The total shipments 
ofshellac amounted to 497,000 cwts.,as compared 
with 285,000 cwts. in the preceding year and 

432.000 cwts. in 1934-35. Exports to the United 
Kingdom totalled 145,000 cwts. as against 44,000 
cwts. in 1935-36 and 220,000 cwts. in 1934-35. 

Other Articles.— The following is a summary 
of the course of trade in the more important 
of the remaining articles of export : — 


Oilcakes 

Paraffin wax . . 

Fruits and vegetables . 

Teakwood 
Rubber, raw . . 
Fodder, bran am 
pollards 
Mica 

Tobacco, unmanufac 
turod 
Coffee . . 


Spices .. 

Manures 

Bones for manufactur- 
ing purposes 

Fish 

Provisions and oilman - 

stores 

Drugs and Medicines . . 

Fibre for brushes, etc. . . 
Coal and coke . . 
Saltpetre 



•Soo 

Number of Motor Vehicles Running in 

British India. 


The following table shows die number of all classes of motor vehicles running in the different 
provinces of British India ami Burma at the eml of March 1937. 


! 

Province. 

Motor cars 
j including j 
taxi calts. | 

: Motor 
Cycles 
including 
scooters i 
and auto- 
1 wheels. 1 

Heavy 

vehicles 

(lorries, 

etc.)’ ] 

! Total 
No. of 
! motor 
vehicles. 

Ho. of 

' to ft 
motor 
vehido 

Bom hay f • • • • • • • • 

Bengal* . . • • • • 

.Madras . • • • • • • • • • j 

Punjabi . . • • • ■ • • • • 

t 'uited Provinces* 

jN.W.F. Provinces!? 

Bihar .. .. -• •• •• 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Assam 

Sind • ■ • • • ■ • • • • 

Delhi Province 

Orissa .. 

Ajmer-Menvara • • • • 

Burma including Shan States 

27.300 

18,247 

14.708 

8.908 

12,508 

5,163 

i’|f>7fl 

2,661 

2,537 

2,338 

750 

657 

12,1.90 

1.550 

1,055 

1,352 

1,090 

1*658 

587 

732 

90 

355 

268 

88 

903 

1,750 

4,7.16 

4.993 

8,578 

3,313 

H039 

2,119 

1,694 

875 

650 

279 

175 

6,693 

30,600 

2 1413 
19.176 
17,098 
10,008 
7,404 
0,927 
4.445 
3,707 
3,250 
1,117 
909 
19,740 

588 

1,949 

2,214 

1 ,230 
2,831 

3,474 

Um 

1,031 

196 

4,750 

610 

743 

Total 

1 118,825 

1 11,007 

40,941 

172,132 i 

1,529 


t Approximate. * As on 1st, January l!t:57. t Registered up to 31st March Hi:;7. 


§ Progressive figures from commencement of regisfcmfcion. 

Tin 1 average number of persons per motor vehicle in British India. is 1,520. The position in 
Bombay is ,588 per motor vehicle, in Bengal 1,049 per motor vehicle and in Madras 2,214 per motor 
vehicle. 


Number of Motor Vehicles in Indian States. 

Complete figures showing the number of motor vehicles running in Indian States are not avail- 
able The States vary in size from IP square miles or a little more than small holdings to States 
like Hyderabad with an area of 82,(598 square miles or as large as Italy. The number in some of the 
more important States as on 1st January 19:17 is shown in the following table : — 


State. 

No. of 
private 
cars. 

No. of 
Taxis. . 

No, of 

No. of 
lorries. 

No. of 
Motor 
Cycles. 

Total. 

No, of 
persons 
to a 
motor 
vehicle. 

Hyderabad 


3,609 

325 

350 

313 

369 

4,966 

3,600 



2,697 

158 


430 

409 

4,446 

1,475 

Travancore 


1,5S3 

171) 

1,081 

454 

603 

3,900 

1,306 



1,216 

274 

623 

19 . 

68 

2,200 

1,601 

Jaipur . . 


776 

76 

341 

23 

30 

1,246 

2,111 

Baroda . . 


566 

47 

479 

129 

15 

1,236 

1,977 

Jodhpur 


580 

6 

68 

122 

53 

849 

2,503 

Cochin . . 


450 

80 

195 

30 

50 

805 

1,497 

Pudukkottai . . 


419 

7 

103 

11 

5 

545 

734 

Bhopal State . . 


383 

51 

77 


• 22 

532 

1,370 

Kolhapur 


228 


309 

61 

11 

009 

1,571 

Bhavnagar 


191 

. 22 ! 

19 

27 

9 

2 68 

1,806 

Sawantwadi 


17 

123 

129 



269 

855 

Porbander 


47 ' 

.39 

30 

* 9 


125 

920 

Rajkot . . 


85 

t ■ -98 

. 7 | 


'*9 

199 

377 

Alwar . . 


58 

. ; 2 1 

30 

3 

16 

109 

6.372 

Total 

12,005 i 

eA 1,487 J 

| 4,503 

1,631 | 

1 1,669 

22,244 

2,032 


The average number of persons in Indian States per motor vehicle as revealed by the above 
figures is 2,032. This figure, if at all, errs on the conservative side, as most large and advanced 
States are included. 


8oi 

Index Numbers of Prices. 

The Director-General cf Commercial numbers of 28 exported articles ; (2) the un- 
intelligence, Calcutta, publishes from time to weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles; 
time an addendum to the publication Index (3) the general unweighted index number for 
Numbers of Indian Prices 1861-1931 which 39 articles and (4) the weighted index numbers 
brings up-to-date (1) the unweighted index of 100 articles. 

The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 : — 


(Price in 1873=100) 


Year. 

Exported 

articles 

28 

(unweighted). 

Imported 

articles 

It 

(unweighted). 

General 

Index No, for all 
(39) Articles 
(unweighted). 

Weighted 
Index No. (100 
Articles) 

1925 

233 

211 

227 

265 

1926 

225 

195 

216 

260 

1927 

209 

185 

ISUiS 

' 258 

1928 .. 

212 

171 

201 

261 , 

1929 . . 

216 

170 

203 

254 

1930 

177 , 

157 

171 

213 

1931 .. .. 

125 

134 

127 

157 

1932 .. .. 

120 

139 

126 

149 

1933 

118 

128 

121 

139 

1934 .. . . .. 

117 

122 

1 19 

130 

1935 .. .. 

128 

122 

. 127 

■ 149 

1930 .. .. .. 

126 

122 

125 

Not available. 

1937 

135 

141 

137 

■ ' .... ■' 


Besides the above wholesale price index . price index number for Calcutta while the Com- 
numbers, the Director-General of Commercial j missioner of Labour, Bombay and Sind, corn- 
intelligence, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale! plies similar statistics for Bombay and Karachi. 


The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 : — 

Wholesale price index numbers for Calcutta , Bombay and Karachi ( Base July 1914 =-100). 


Year. Calcutta. Bombay. Karachi. 




Index Numbers of Prices . 

index numbers for C Mta, Bomb ay and Karachi {Base July UU ~100).-OonH 


- , ft, nro he-an a pore Index on the same base was 01. l«'nr 

About the end oi the year 10- J tncrc Rangoon, four dilferent index numbers with 

sharp doelino In wholesale pricMwWth base 1931-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese, 

during 1930 and 1031. wno; “933 (/,) Tamils, Telugua and Oriyas, (<;) Hmdu- 

priees showed a tendency to ;' r d ‘ UP „'\ Il in j^eir stanis and (d) Chittagonians. The Index 
they definitely Numbers in December 1937 for these were 93, 

taf cheeked lulOSl Thc next turn years 94, 93 and 94 respectively, 
brought appreciable iniprovi ment in ^ i at The catastropWc fall in prices which 

Karachi which was more “an mainmin COIUine nced at the end of 1929 continued also 

during the year 1937. but it was not till iJ during 1931 although with loss vigour than in 

that, the position showed deiiaito impro\ement ig3 .> pric e S ru i 0( i a t a slightly lower 

in Calcutta and Bombay. level than In 1931. In 1933 and 1934 the 

The various Provincial Governments puDiisn dowmvard tendency of prices continued. 

mnnthlv s^Wments of ^retail °and” wholesale The inadequacy as also the general unrella- 

certain important commodities. In bility 0 f Indian price statistics has been the 
?sM<Hnn to these now ever, some of the SU bject of comment by many committees and 
Provincial Governments also publish working commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
ci„««cost of living index numbers. Such index Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
numbwfa?e behm published regularly every made many suggestions for the improvement of 
mrSJth for the following centres : for Bombay, price statistics and advocated the passing of 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur by the Labour gensus and Statistics Act. This latter BUgges- 
Officeof the Government of Bombay ; for tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Wasnur and Jubbulpore by the Department of Commisslonon Indian Labour and the Govern- 
TruhistriM 1 Central Provinces and Berar; for ment of India have already taken up the 
centres in’ Bihar six by the Department of re commondatlon which is under their con- 
Tndustries. Bihar and* for Rangoon by the slderation. Messrs. Bowley and Robertson who 
Labour Commissioner, Burma, Rangoon. W ere invited by the Government of India to 

The working class cost of living index number advise them on the question of obtain ing more 
f nr Unmbav wlilch was hitherto com piled on a accurate and detailed statistics have also made 
Tm,mrlnsc was revised during the* year, the certain recommendations for improving Indian 
based* ,pted f or tta new s eries be in g July i933 price statistics As regards the General Tndex 
to Time 1934=100 The revised index number number of wholesale prices in India they 
stood at’lOI in December 1 937, the average for suggest the construction of : 1 i new index n lumber 
urn? heine 10', The Ahmedabad cost of living on the model of that of the Board of Trade in 
todex^number" with base August 1926 to July England. With regard to index numbers of 
i a‘»7-100 stood at 75 in December 1937 while retail prices they recommend that the data 
the Sholaour cost of living index number with should be compiled for India as a whole, and not 
base Eebruarv 1927 to January 1928-100 stood for separate provinces, and that they should 
at 76 in December 1937. The Nagpur cost of not be initiated till certain preliminary steps of 
flying index number on base January 1927-100 improvement of the data suggested by them 
was 62 in December 1937 while the Jubbul- have been taken. 


The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of the , 
Indian Stores Department at Government of 
India headquarters and of the successive orders 
issued by Government to assure as far as possible 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture 
or in India is to be found in earlier issues of 
the “ Indian Year Boole. ” The current rules to 
regulate stores purchase prescribe that preference 
In making purchases shall be given in the follow- 1 
ing order : — 

First, to articles which are produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are manufac- 
tured in India from raw materials produced 
in India, provided that the quality is 
sufficiently good for the purpose ; 

Second, to articles wholly or partially manu- 
factured in India from imported materials, 
provided that the quality is sufficiently 
good for the purpose ; 

Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock in India provided that they 
are of suitable type and requisite quality - 
Fourth, toarticles manufactured abroad which 
need to be specially imported. 

The activities of the Department have since 
Its establishment annually shown expansion. 
The number of orders placed by the Department 
during the year 193(5-37, the latest period for 
Which statistics are available, was 80,318 
compared with 73,301 in the preceding year 
and their value was Its. 6,49,60,534, an increase 
of 10.1. per cent compared with that in the 
preceding year, when the value was 
Its 3,59,04,860. The increase in the value 
of the orders was partly due to increased demands 
made by the Purchase Departments and partly 
to a general increase in price levels. 

The revised rules for the supply of articles I 
required to be purchased for the public service, 
which make it obligatory on all purchasing 
departments to obtain their requirements of 
stores (with certain exceptions) on condition 
that thev are delivered and paid for in rupees 
in India, were in the year 1930-37 in force in all 
Government of India Departments and in all 
Governors’ Provinces except the Punjab. 
The Punjab Government still had their Stores 
Purchase Rules under consideration. 

The services of the Stores Department are 
also utilized by the Resident Engineer, Royal 
Airship base, Karachi, for the purchase and 
inspection of miscellaneous stores by the 
Inspector General, Police, Singapore, for 
uniforms and accoutrements. The Colonial ! 
Store Keeper, Ceylon, the Union of South 
Africa, the Palestine Government and _ the 
Singapore Municipality are other authorities 
which also availed themselves of its services. 

The cost of the. operations of the Department ! 
connected with the purchase and inspection of 
stores and the fees earned on these operations 
showed for the year : 1936-37 a net deficit of 
Rs. 6,00,200. The total direct and indirect 
expenditure upon the department in 1930-37 
amounted to Rs,25, 81, 895. 


There were S35 sanctioned posts in the 
department at the end of 1936-37, 71 of these 
being held by gazetted officers. The number 
of European and. Indian officers on 31 March 
1937 stood at 21 and 50 respectively against 
21 and 43 on the same date in the' preceding 
year. 

The Department constantly labours to assist 
manufacturers in India to improve the quality 
of their products, affording them technical 
advice and suggestions in tin' course of purchase 
and inspection. The Department makes every 
endeavour to substitute supplies of indigenous 
manufacture, wherever possible, without sacrifice 
of economy and efficiency, for supplies from 
other stores. 

The organisation of the Department recently 
underwent considerable overhaul to improve its 
efficiency and at the same time an important new 
development was the institution by the Govern- 
ment of India, under the control of the Depart- 
ment, of an Industrial Intelligence and Research 
Bureau. The principal functions of this office 


(2) Collaboration with Provincial Directors 
of Industries and industrialists in all matters 
relating to industrial research ; 

(3) The publication at intervals of bulletins 
relating to industrial research and other matters 
connected with industrial development; 

(4) Assistance to industrialists in India by 
giving advice and making suggestions as to 
the directions in which research should be 
undertaken ; 

(5) To collaborate with the various organisa- 
tions of the Central and Provincial Governments 
with a view to ensuring that specifications 
prepared or issued by them provide as far as 
possible for industrial standardisation; 

(6) To assist in the organisation of industrial 
exhibitions in India. 

The Bureau has been given Rs, 5 lakhs to 
cover its cost of working for three years and 
an Advisory Council constituted as follows 

n Members nominated by the Government 
ndia to represent the Departments of 
Industries and Labour, Railways, Commerce 
and the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research; 

. (8) The Director of Industries of each 
Province or the Provincial Officer entrusted 
with industrial affairs ; 

(c) Corresponding officers of the States of 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Indore, Travaneore and such other 
States as may subsequently enter the scheme ; 

(d) Non-official members nominated by 

Provincial Governments ; 

(e) Non-official members nominated by 
Government of India ; and 
(f) Such additional members as the Advisory 
Council may co-opt. 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


•e index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi ( Base July 19U -lOp).— Contd. 


1031 

1932 

1933 

1934 • • • • 

1935 

1936 

1937 •• 

_ Aboutthe"end of the year.1929 there began a 

lowest level/ This downward trend was sonie- 
Xt checked In 1934. The next two years 
brought appreciable improvement ^ prices at 
Karachi which was more ^an maintained 
durlti" the year 1937. but it was not till run/, 
that the position showed definite improvement | 
in Calcutta and Bombay. ... . 

The various Provincial Governments publish 
in their respective Gazettes fortnightly and 
Monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities. In 
addition to these, however, some of the 
Provincial Governments also 
class cost of living index numbers. Such index 
numbers are being published regularlyevery 
month for the following centres : for Bombay, 
Ahinedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay ; for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries, Central Provinces and Berar , for 
centres in Bihar six by the Department of 
Industries, Bihar and for Rangoon by the 
Labour Commissioner, Burma, Rangoon. 

The working class cost of living index number 
for Bombay, which was hitherto compiled on a 
pre-war base, was revised during the _y ear the 
base adopted for the new senes being July 1933 
to June 1934 =100. The revised index number 
stood at 107 in December 1937, the average for 
1937 being 105. The Ahmedabad cost of living 
index number with base August 1926 to July 
1927-100 stood at 75 in December 1937 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1928-100 stood] 
at 76 in December 1937. The Nagpur cost of 
living index number on base January 1927-100 
was 62 in December 1937 while the Jubbul- 


100 


pore Index on the same base was 61. For 
Rangoon, four different index numbers with 
base 1931-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese, 
(b) Tamils, Telugus and Oriyas, (e) Hindu- 
stanis and (d) Chittagonians. The Index 
Numbers in December 1937 for these were 92, 
94, 93 and 94 respectively. 

The catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930. In 1932 prices ruled at a slightly lower 
level than in 1931. In 1933 and 1934 the 
downward tendency of prices continued. 

The inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 

S rice statistics and advocated the passing of 
ensus and Statistics Act. This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Commission on Indian Labour and the Govern- 
ment of India have already taken up the 
recommendation which is under their con- 
sideration. Messrs. Bo wley and Robertson who 
were invited by the Government of India to 
advise them on the question of obtaining more 
accurate and detailed statistics have also made 
certain recommendations for improving Indian 
price statistics. As regards the General Tndex 
number of wholesale prices in India they 
suggest the construction of a new index number 
on the model of that of the Board of Trade in 
England. With regard to index numbers of 
retail prices they recommend that the data 
i should be compiled for India as a whole, and not 
for separate provinces, and that they should 
not be initiated till certain preliminary steps of 
improvement of the data suggested by them 
have been taken. 
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*The Indian Stores Department. 

A detailed account of tlie organisation of the There were 835 sanctioned posts in tho 
Indian Stores Department at Government of department at the end of 11)36-37, 71 of these 
India headquarters and of the successive orders being held by gazetted officers. The number 
issued by Government to assure as far as possible of European and Indian officers on 31 March 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture 1037 stood at 21 and 50 respectively against 
or in India is to be found in earlier issues of 21 and 43 on the same date in the preceding 
the “ Indian Year Book. " The current rules to year. 

mg oraei . of their products, affording them technical 

First, to articles which are produced in India advice and suggestions in the course of purchase 
in the form of raw materials or are manufac- and inspection. The Department makes every 
tured in India from raw materials produced endeavour to substitute supplies of indigenous 
iu India, provided that the quality is manufacture, wherever possible, without sacrifice 
sufficiently good for the purpose ; of economy and efficiency, for supplies from 

Second, to articles wholly or partially manu- ottier stores, 
factured in India from imported materials, The organisation of the Department recently 
provided that the quality is sufficiently underwent considerable overhaul to improve its 
good for the purpose ; efficiency and at the same time an important new 

Third, to articles of foreign manufacture development was the institution by the Govern- 
' held in stock in India provided that they m( mt of India, under the control of the Depart- 
are of suitable type and requisite quality ; “.rent, of an Industrial Intelligence and Research 
... , , . , , ... Bureau. The principal functions of this office 

Fourth, toartieles manufactured abroad which are 

need to bo specially imported. _ „ ,. '■ ... . 

(1) The collection and dissemination of 
The activities of the Department have since industrial intelligence ; 
its establishment annually shown expansion. (2) Collaboration with Provincial Directors 
The number of orders placed by the Department 0 f industries and industrialists in all matters 
during the year 1936-37, the latest period for relating to industrial research ; 

amiJared a wMi S 75*861 li^the preeoding year (« The publication at intervals of bulletins 
and their value was Rs. 0,49,00,534, an increase relating to industrial research and other matters 
of 10 . 1 per cent compared with that in the connected with industrial development ; 
preceding year, when the value was (4) Assistance to industrialists in India by 

Its. 5,59,04,860. The increase in the value giving advice and making suggestions as to 
of the orders was partly due to Increased demands ^he directions in which research should he 
made by the Purchase Departments and partly undertaken ; 

to a general increase in price levels. (5) To co i laborate with the varioua organisa- 

The revised rules for the supply of articles tions of the Central and Provincial Governments 

required to be purchased for the public service, with a view to ensuring that specifications 

which make it obligatory on all purchasing prepared or issued by them provide as far as 
departments to obtain their requirements of possible for industrial standardisation ; 
stores (with certain exceptions) on condition (g) To assist in the organisation of industrial 
that they are delivered and paid for in rupees exhibitions in India. 

in India, were in the year 1930-37 in force in all T> nr . ni , VflI1 -p a r. inirha tn 

Government of India : Depart, neffi cover its cost of working for three yLis and 
TlTpunjab Government * stHMiad *tli e if Stores' an Advisory Council constituted as follows 
Purchase Rules under consideration. (°) Members nominated, by the Government 

. . of India to represent the Departments of 

The services of tlie Stores Department arc industries and Labour, Railways, Commerce 

also utilized by the Resident Engineer, Royal an d the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Airship base, Karachi, for the purchase and Research; 

inspection of miscellaneous stores by the (fc) The DIrector of industries of each 
Inspector GenCial, lohce, Singapore, . lor pr y tace or the Provincial Officer entrusted 
uniforms and accoutrements. The Colonial industrial affair* • 

Store Keeper, Ceylon, the Union of South wRlundustaial attai; rs , , . 

Africa, the Palestine Government and the (c) Corresponding _ofileers of the States of 
Singapore Municipality are other authorities: Hydwabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Jammu 
which also availed themselves of its services. and Kashmir, Indore, Travaneore and such other 
■ ■ - . , States as may subsequently enter the scheme ; 

The cost Of the operations of the Department ,,, ■NIVm-nffiMnl members linminnted hv 

connected with the purchase and inspection of p r iv\noiT GovSninefits • y 

stores and the fees earned on these operations > . . . _ 

showed for the year 1930-37 a net deficit of „ («> Non-official members nominated by 
Rs, 0,00,290, The total direct and indirect Government of India ;/< and 
expenditure upon the department in 1936-37 (/) Such additional members as the Advisory 

amounted to Rs.25,81,895. Ootincjl mqy qo-opt. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs. ; 


Acknowledgment of Debt ex. Rs. 20 .. u 

Affidavit or Declaration - 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement— 

‘{a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
ot exchange .. . ... •• y 0 

(aa) If relating to the sale of Govt. 
Security— Subject to a maximum 
Of Its. 20, as. 2 for every Us. 10,000 

■ (b)° r Bhrelating to sale of a share in an 
incorporated company or other body 
corporate— two aunas for every 5,000 
or part thereof of the value of the 

(c) If not otherwise provided for ..1 
Appointment in execution of a power- 
fa) Of trustees .. . •• 15 

(b) Of property, moveable o 


r im move- 


..100 


Articles of Association of Company- 
fa) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 
does not exceed Us . 2,500 .. •• 25 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Its. 2,500 but does not 

exceed Us. 1,00,000 . . . . • • r 

(c) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Hs. 1,00,000 . . •• • 

Articles of Clerkship .. .. 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which tlie award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 

maximum 

Bill of Exchange — 

Where payable otherwise than ou demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly)— Not exc. 

Its. 200, a. S; exc. Rs. 201 

exc. Rs. 400, a. 6 ; exe. Rs. 401 . 

exc. Rs. 600, a. 9 ; exc. Rs. 600, not 
exc. Its. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 
Rs. 1,000, a. 15 ; exe. Rs. 1,000, not exc. 
Rs. 1,200, B. 1 a. 2 ; exc. Rs. 1,200, not 
exc Rs. I,fi00, B. 1 a. 8; exc. Bs. 1,600, 
hot exe. Its. 2,500, Rs. 2 a. 4; exc. Rs. 
2,500. not exc. Bs. 5,000, Rt. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Rs. 5,000, not exc. Rs. 7,500, Rs. 6 a. 12 ; 
exc. Rs. 7,500, not exc. Bs. 10,000, Rs. 9 ; 
exc. Rs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 15,000; Rs. 
13 a. 8; exc. Rs. 15,000,- not exc. BsJ 
20,000, Rs. 18; exc. Bs. 20,000, not exc. 
Rs. 25,000, Bs. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc. Rs. 30,000, Rs. 27 ; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs. 30,000, Rs.«. 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 

Rs. a. 

Bill of Lading .. .. .. -.0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided for)-— 

Not exceeding Bs. 10 v. .. .. 0 2 

Exc. Rs. 10 but not exc. Bs. 50 0 4 

Exe. Rs. 50 but not exc. Rs. 100 •• 0 8 

Exc. Rs. 100 & does not exc. Rs, 209 1 o : 
Exc. Rs. 200 & does not ,exc. Rs. 300 ; 2 4 i 


Rs, i 


20 0 
0 8 


Up to Rs. 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part o 12 
For every Rs. 500 or part, beyond 

Rs. 1,0Q0 .. 3 12 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 

In any other case.. .. .. 10 0 

Cancellation . . . . . . . . so 

Certificate or other Document relating to 

Shares 0 2 

Charter Party ..20 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with eilect from 1st 
July 1927. 

Composition — Deed 
Conveyance, not being a Transfer— 

Not exceeding Rs. 50 .. .. .. . 

Exceeding Rs. 60, not exceeding Rs. 100 l o 
Exceeding Rs. 100 but does not exceed 
Rs. 200 .. .. .. ., 2 0 

Exceeding Rs. 200 but does not exceed 
Rs. 300 .... . . . . 4 S 

For every Rs. 100 or part in excess of 
Rs. 100 up to Rs. 1,000 .. .. 1 8 

For every Rs. 600, or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1,000.. . . .. 7 8 

Conveyance relating to immoveable property 
situate within the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Karachi, for the entries in article 
23 the following entries shall be substituted, 
namely: — ' 

23. Conveyance (as defined by section 2 
(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 
under No. 62 — 

1 ATimcda- 
Bom- bad, 
bay. Poona & 
Karachi. 
Rs. a. Rs. a, 

Where the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Rs. 50 .. ..0 8 0 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 50 but 

doesnot exceed Rs. 100 . . i 0 1 o 

Where it exceeds Rs. 100 but 
does not exceed Rs. 200 ..2 0 2 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 200 hut 
doesnot exceed Rs. 300 ,.8 8 0 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 300 but 
doesnot exceed Rs. 400 .. 12 0 9 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 400 but 
does hot exceed Rs. 500 .. 15 8 11 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 500 but 

does not exceed Rs. 600. 19 0 14 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 600 but 
does not exceed Rs, 700 .. 22 
Where it exceeds Rs. 700 hut 
does not exceed Rs. 800 . . 26 
Where it exceeds Rs. 800 but 
does not exceed Rs. 900 . . 20 
Where it exceeds Rs. 900 hut 
does not exceed Rs. 1,000. . 33 
And for every Rs. 500 or 
part thereof in excess of 
Rs. 1,000 . . .. •• 17 


16 8 
19 0 
21 8 
24 0 

12 8 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 
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Cow or Extract — If .the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee .. . . • • 1 1 

In any other case 2 

Counterpart or Duplicate— It the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees— 

The 'same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case .. ..2 

Delivery Order .. •• • • •• 0 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil 500 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..500 

instrument — Apprenticeship .. ..10 

Divorce .5 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt . . • • . . 20 

lease — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
ao long ; in perpetuity, same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance on amount 
of premium In addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid and delivered. 

Letter — Allotment of Shares .. ..0 

Credit . . . . 0 

License . . 10 

Memo, of Association of Company— It 
accompanied by Articles of Association so 
If not so accompanied . , ,. 80 

Notarial Act .. .. .. 2 

Note or Memo. Intimating the purchase 
or sale— 

(a) Of any Goods exc. in value Rs,20 .. 0 

(b) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Its. 20 — 
a. 2 for every Rs, 5,000, or part. 

(hi) Of Government Security — 

Subject to a maximum of Its. 20, 

2 as, for every Us. 10,000, or part. 

Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master ,, 1 

Partnership — Where the capital does not 
exceed Rs, 500 .. .. .. .. 5 

In any other case . . . .. 20 

Dissolution of . . ... .. .. 10 


Policy of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium does not 
exceed rates of 2a., or J percent, of 
amount insured . . . . 


(2) For lime — For every Rs, 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months ., 0 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months , , 0 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) .Fire— When the sum insured does 

not exceed Rs. 5,000.. .. .. 0 

In any other case 1 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art. 63 (Receipt). 

(4) Accident and ' ' Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only . . . , . . . . 0 

In any other case — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or ; 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also whore 
amount exc. Rs. 1,000, for every- 
RS. 1,000 or part .. .. .. 0 

(5) Life, or other Insurance, not speci- 
fically provided for — 

For every sum not exceeding 
Rs. 250 ..- .. .. ..' 6 ' 

Exceeding Rs. 250 but not exceed- 
ing Rs. 500 ■ .. .. ..0 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs, 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part .. .. 0 

If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates. 

Insurance by way of Indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under :'Vt 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1923. For every Rs. 100 or 
part payable as premium .... 0 

In case of a re-insurance by one Com 
panywith another of policies of the 
nature in items (1) (2) and (3) above 
— J.of duty payable in respect of the ; 
original insurance, but not less 
than I anna, or more than 1 Re. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule I. 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, or liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 
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Power of Attorney — 

For the sole purpose ot procuring the 
registration of one or more documents . 

In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 

more such documents .. . . I 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 

Courts Act, 1882 1 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above .. . . . .2 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 10 
Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . . . 20 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to seil any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

case, for each person 


(a) When payable on demand— 


(i) When the amount or value does 
not exceed Us. 250 .. .. 0 

When the amount or value ex- 
ceeds Rs. 250 but does nob ex- 
ceed Rs. 1,000 .. .. .. 0 

(til) In any other case .. .. .. 0 


(6) When payable otherwise than on 
demand — The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 
Protest of Bill or Note . . . . . . 2 

Protest by the Master of a Ship .. ..2 

Proxy . . 0 

Receipt for value exc. Rs. 20 . . . . 0 

Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000— the Bame duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance. 

(i) In any other case 10 

Release — that is to say, any instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Rs. 1,000— The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Release. 

(b) In any other case 10 

Bond — The same duty as a 
the amount of the loan 


-us. a. 

Settlement— '’Slid same duty as a Bond 
(but in its application to the cities 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and 
Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart is immoveable 
0 and the purpose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for the sum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
0 — settled as set fortli in such settlement. 

Revocation of Settlement . — The same duty 
as a Bond (but in its application to the 
0 cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karachi the same duty as a con- 
veyance if the property set apart is 
0 immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or religious) for a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
u property concerned as set forth in the 
instrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 

for a consideration equal to the nominal 

0 amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 1 

Shipping Order .. .. .. 0 1 

Surrender of Lease— When duty with 

1 which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs. 5 — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

2 In any other case ... ■ ... 5 o 

4 Transfers of Shares— 12 annas for every 

Its. 100 or part thereof of the value of 
the shares. 

Transfer of debentures, being marketable 
seourities whether the debenture is 
0 liable to duty or not, except deben- 
0 tures provided for by section s— 12 
2 annas for every Rs. 100 or part thereof 
j of the face amount of the debenture. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance — If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs. 5 — The duty with which 
such Bond, <fec., is chargeable. 

In any other case . . . . . . 10 0 

—of any property under the Adminls- 
0 fcrator General’s Act, 1874, Section 31, 10 0 
—of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary' — Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be. chargeable for 
transfer of shares, 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease— The 
0 same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding .. .. .. .. 15 0 

Revocation of — Ditto, but not exceeding 10 0 


Q Warrant or Goods , , , . , , 0 8 
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for a complete history ol the movement re-! 
nr«4ted' by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Booh. The Congress was founded 
L i oor. bv Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
Ehf first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be:— 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along, 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 
Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
bo unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects in 'view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1007. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, w‘ho had for some time chafed under ! 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that — 

"The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people oi 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of thf 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources of the country." 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambica 
Ckaran Muzurndar of Faridpur In Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial; 
the difference between the moderates and the ex- 
tremlsts was fundamental ; the extremists cap- 
tured the machinery, of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
la September 1930 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and his 
lioutenants. Tn 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India. 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extremists left described as a climb- 


down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to he a commonness of purpose between the 
Liberals and Congressmen. At its 1928 session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status, if granted, be- 
fore the end of 1929. Things were tendingtowards 
a satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
half of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Bound Table Conference to be 
convened in England between representatives 
of England, British India and the Indian 
States. Here was the parting of the ways. 
The Liberals went their way and the Congress 
its own. In fulfilment of the " ultimatum ” 
issued at its previous session, the Congress, 
at its 1929 session, declared for complete 
independence or ** Purna Swaraj." Throughout 
the year 1930 the Congress was engaged in a 
defiance of the law of the land which, it was 
hoped, would help India, to attain complete 
independence. Early next year the Congress 
aotually suspended civil disobedience by virtue 
of an agreement arrived at with the Govern- 
ment, but the fulfilment of the terms of this 
agreement gave rise to trouble and another 
agreement was concluded. 

As a result of this Mr. Gandhi, on behalf 
of the Congress, went to London to take part 
in the '.Bound Table Conference, While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the New Year. In 1932 the Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fully in its objeot. Con- 
gress was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
throughout the country were successfully 
prevented. In fact as well as in law Congress 
ceased to exist. In the middle of 1934 the 
civil disobedience movement, which had render- 
ed the Congress illegal, was withdrawn. At 
present, the Congress is once again a constitu- 
tional organisation, most of whose activities 
are legitimate and lawful. It once again 
decided to contest elections to the legislatures. 
Mr. Gandhi retired from it and from politics, 
although he continued to be “ the power behind 
the throne”, 

From the latter half of 1934 he ceased to 
bo even a four-anna member of the Congress, 
but his advice was sought on most important 
decisions of the Congress. His personality 
and Influence were fully exploited by 
Congressmen generally and by right wing 
Congressmen in particular. By " right wing 
Congressmen” is meant that group of 
Congressmen who wore inclined to make use 
of the institutions established by the reformed 
constitution, although they joined the rest 
in condemning the reforms. These parlia- 
mentarians, as they were termed, were very 
much in evidence since 1934. Sir. Gandhi 
was never a believer in the efficacy of 
.parliamentary institutions in bringing about 
India’s political salvation, but he appeared to 
support them as against the growing tide of 
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socialism under tlio leadership of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. In a sense, he kept the 
balance between the two. 

The youth, personal magnetism, sacrifice axul 
earnestness of Pandit Nehru attracted a large 
following to his creed of socialism ; but. although 
for a time the movement appeared to spread 
like wild fire, it was effectively kept under 
check by Mr. Gandhi’s secret influence. Never- 
theless . it has succeeded in sending out its 
roots far and wide among the youth of the 
country. 

In spite of open hostility to the political 
reforms embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935, the Congress decided to contest 
elections under the much wider franchise con- 
ferred- by it and scored signal success at the polls. 
Congressmen secured clear majorities in six of 
the eleven provinces. A sharp difference of 
opinion prevailed on how to utilise these 
majorities — the right wing desiring to assume 
executive power and thereby bringing about a 
replacement of the “ unwanted constitution ” 
by one designed by Indians themselves, and the 
left wing wishing to adopt obstructive tactics 
right from the start. Mr. Gandhi again appeared 
on the scene as the peace-maker and evolved a 
clever formula whereby lie sought not only 
to prevent a schism In the Congress but also to 
place the British Government in the wrong, 
lie advised Congress majorities to form Cabinets 
provided the Governors of Provinces undertook 
in advance hot to exercise their discretionary 
powers of interference with Ministers in respect 
of their “ constitutional activities ”. This the 
Governors refused to do as being contrary to 
the provisions of the Act and the Instrument, of 
Instructions. The Congress refused to form 
Cabinets without the assurance demanded, and 
the Governors called upon leaders of minority 
groups to form Ministries. These Ministries 
were short-lived— they could not be otherwise. 
For one thing, they had hardly any support 
behind them and for another the majority 
party soon came to claim their rightful place. 
The controversy over the conditions on which 
the Congress agreed to take office was amicably 
settled, with the result that in six of the eleven 
provinces the quondam outlaw assumed the 
reigus of His Majesty’s Government. Sub- 
sequently, thanks to a coalition, a seventh 
province, the Frontier, came under the Congress 
influence. Later still, the Congress was pri- 
marily responsible for throwing out of office 
the first Ministry in Sind and facilitating the 
formation of another which depends considerably 
on the Congress support for its continuance in 
office. As in the Frontier and Sind provinces, 
the Congress is trying, at the time of writing, 
to oust the Cabinets in Bengal and Assam 
while a feeble attempt on similar lines is being 
made even in the Punjab, Thus the Congress 
is proving an adept in parliamentary tactics as 
in direct action. As Government, the Congress 
Ministries in the various provinces are dis- 
playing initiative, sagacity, tact and firmness 
and have earned well deserved encomiums from 
friend and foe alike. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gandhi has come into his own 
as far as the Congress is concerned, although he 
lias not, at the time of writing, formally re-enter- 
ed the Congress. During the past year or two 


field for exploitation. His foresight was amply 
rewarded by the success of Congressmen at the 
general elections of 1036. In that year, for the 
first time in the history of the Congress 
the annual session was held in a village, it 
proved the correctness of Mr. Gandhi’s plan 
for It served to send the Congress into the villages 
— the real masses of India were touched by the 
Congress. It is indeed a new phase of Congress 
activity whose value Mr. Gandhi had the vision 
to see. (See earlier editions of the Indian 
Year Book for a history of the non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience movements). 

Since the failure of ids satyagraha experiments 
and his exit from the Congress in the autumn 
of 1934, Mr. Gandhi had had little to do with the 
Congress directly. He had been quietly working 
in another direction, namely, the villages. It 
is well known that India is in her villages 
Having failed with the classes, the townsfolk 
and the intelligentia, he turned to the masses, 
the villagers and the illiterate peasants. He 
was prospecting a new field. He made an 
experimental bore and he struck oil. He wished 
to sound the villager, and tlio latter responded. 
He insisted on holding the great, big 
annual session of tbe Congress in an 
out-of-the-way village, amidst typical rural 
surroundings. The session was a phenomenal 
success from many points of view. It struck 
the imagination of the peasants, many of whom 
came closer to the Congress. Mr. Gandhi was 
able to see for himself that the Congress was not 
dead and that his own personal influence on the 
masses was still there undiminished. He had 
been groping in the dark and now lie began to 
see light. The countryside was to be his main- 
stay for his next campaign — if and when ho 
chose to launch it — and he was overjoyed. He 
said as much in a political speech at Faizpur, 
the first after months of aloofness. The session 
itself was of great propagandist value to the 
Congress election workers. 

Fresh from the triumph of the Faizpur 
session, Congress leaders toured the country 
and organised the election campaign in an 
efficient manner. “ A vote for the Congress is a 
vote for liberty ; a vote against the Congress 
is a vote for slavery”— was their war cry. 
What with their appeal to sentiment, their 
demand in the name of an organisation which 
had just come into its own and the total inactivity 
of any other political parties in the country, 
the Congress swept the polls. Apart from the 
sentimental appeal referred to above, the 
Congress leaders presented a dual picture to the 
electorate. On the one hand, they undertook 
to pursue a programme of amelioration of the 
grievances of the masses and, on the other, 
they pledged themselves to end the present 
constitution with a view to its replacement by 
a constitution evolved by a Constituent Assembly 
summoned by the Congress. It was one or the 
other— rather both — and they carried with them 
the bulk of the electorate, which, under the new 
Constitution, comprised alargebody- of the lower 
classes easily amenable to Congress influence. 
In six of the eleven provinces Congressmen wore 
returned in a majority, and in most of the others 
their number is by no means inconsiderable. 
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The following is a summary of tire party position 
as the result of the general elections 
ASSAM. 

1 Legislative Assembly 


Congress .... .*• 

Independent Muslims 
Independent Hindus 
Muslim League 
Europeans 

Backward Areas and Tribes 
Assam Valley Muslim Party 
Surma Valley Muslim Party 
Labour 

United People’s Party 
Indian Planters 
Proja Party (Muslim) 

Indian Christian 
\yomen Independent 


85 


BIHAR 

Legislative Assembly 

Congress- 

Caste Hindus ... .... (j 

Scheduled Caste Hindus . . . . 1 

Backward Tribes ... 

Mohammadans . . 

General Women ... 

Labour . . . . 

Scheduled Castes League (with Con- 
gress sympathies) 

No Party 

Independent Party . . 

United Muslim Party. 

Europeans . . . . . . 

Ahrar Party 

Anglo-Indian 

Indian- Christian . . . . . . 


Legislative Council 

Moderates 

Muslim Independents 
Europeans v. • • 


BENGAL 

■. legislative Assembly 
Congress (including i independent 
Congress and 2 women) . . 

Scheduled Caste Congress 
; Labour Congress 
Tippcra Krishalc Sandty 
Independent Muslims 
Muslim League (including 2 women) 
Proja (Tenants') Party 
Europeans .. 

Independent Scheduled Caste 
Independent Caste Hindus 
Anglo-Indians, 

Hindu Nationalists . .. ... ■ 

Hindu Sabha . . . . . 

Indian-Chnstigns .. 


Legislative Council 
No Party . . . . 

Congress .. 

Muslim United Party 
Muslim Independents 
European 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Independent Muslims 
Independent Hindus 
Muslim League 
Congress ..... 
Independent Congress 
Europeans ... ... 

Proja Party ... ... 

Hindu Nationalist ... 
Hindu Sabha . ... 


BOMBAY 

Legislative Assembly 
Congress ... . . . . . . . . 85 

Other Independents (including one with 
Congress leanings) ... .. ..19 

Muslim League .. .. . . 18 

Ambedkar’s Party 13 

Muslim Independents .. .. .. 12 

Non- Brahmins , . . . . . . . 10 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians .«. . . 8 

Labour .. .. . . •• • • 4 

Democratic Swarajists . . ‘ .... 2 
Khoti Sabha . . .. .. .. .. 2 

Nationalist ;.. . . . . • • ... 1 

Communist . . .. . • • • 1 

175 

' Legislative Council 
Congress . . .. .. .. .. 14 

Independent Hindus .. . . ., 3 

Independent -Muslims •> 3 

Democratic Swarajists . . .. .. 2 

Muslim League . . .. ... .. 2 

Liberal •• 1 

European .. . • • • ■ • • 1 

. ' 26 


26 
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C. P. AND UR11AB 
Legislative Assembly 

Independent Hindus . . • • 

Muslim Parliamentary Board (Rauf Skill 

Group) .. • • • 

Muslim League (Shareef Party) 

Non-Brahmins 

Independent Labour 
Nationalists . . 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

Hindu Mahasahha 

Nationalist llaja Party 
Ambedlcar Party . . • • 


THE FRONTIER 
Lkgislative Assembly 
Independent Muslims 

Congress . . 

Hindu- Silcli Nationalists 
No Party Hindu .. 


MADRAS 

Legislative Assembly 

Congress 
Justice Party 
Independents . . 

Muslim League 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
People's Party 
Muslim Progressive .. 


Legislative Council 

Congress 

Independents 

Justice Party 

Muslim League 

European 


ORISSA 

Legislative Assembly 

Congress 

Independents 

United Party 
National Party .. 

Nominated . . . . ... 


THE PUNJAB 
Legislative a ssembly 


s 


Unionists 

Congress 

I Khalsa National Board 
Hindu Election Board 


8 Hindu Independents 
2 Muslim Independents 
2 Scheduled Caste Independents 
2 Sikh Independents .. 

1 Alirars 
1 Ittiliad-I-MLllat 
1 Muslim League 
— Congress Nationalist 
112 Socialist 

Labour Board . . 


96 

18 

H 

10 

10 


SIND 

Legislative Assembly 
Sind United Party . . 

Sind Hindu Sablia .. 

Independent Muslims 
Congress 

Sind Muslim Party . . 

No Party 
Sind Asad Party 
Independent Hindus 
Labour Independent 


UNITED PROVINCES 
Legislative Assembly 

Congress 

National Agriculturist 

Muslim League 

Independent Muslims 
Independent Hindus 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

Indian Christians 

Liberal 


Legislative Council 
Independent Hindus 
Independent Muslims 
National Agriculturist 

Congress 

Liberals . . • 

European 
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The following table gives the results of the elections to all the provincial Assemblies at 4 
nee (although since it was compiled there have been a few changes) 


Province. 

Total 

Strength. 

Congress. 

Indepen- 

dent 

(General.) 

Muslim 

League. 

Others. 

• Muslim 
Indepen- 
dents, 

Madras 

215 

1 50 

.15 

11 

30 including 17 
Justice Party 


Bombay . ■ 

175 

88 

41 

20 

10 

10 

Bengal.. 

250 

50 

30 

40 

78 including 38 
Proja Party. 

43 

United provinces 

228 

134 

.1.0 

27 

27 Including 10 
National Agr. 
Party. 

30 

Punjab 

175 

18 

Hi 

1 

140 Unionist 
Party and 
others. 


Bihar' ... 

152 

US 

ill 


15 

15 

Central Provinces 

112 

■ 71 



■ 27 

14 

Assam . . • • ! 

1.08 

35 

10 

0 

40 

[■ 

If, -TV. Fr. Province . . 

50 

10 

21 


8 

2 

Orissa.. 

mi 

30 

11 

, •• i 

13 


■Sind.' .. ’ •• 

CO 

‘ 

17 

•• j 

10 others, 23 
United 1\, 3 
Europeans. 



Shortly after the elections, in pursuance of the 
Faizpur resolution, a meeting of the A. I. C. 0. 
was held at Delhi, followed by a convention of 
members of the various provincial legislatures. 

On the question of office acceptance ' the 
Committee authorized and permitted the accep- 
tance of Ministerial offices in provinces where 
the Congress commanded a majority in the 
legislatures ; provided ministership shall not 
be accepted unless the Leader of the Congress 
Party in the legislature is satisfied and is able 
to state publicly that the Governor will not 
ose his special powers of interference or set 
aside the advice of Ministers in regard to their 
constitutional activities.” 

This was mainly the ha nd iwor k of Mr. Gandhi 
who served several objects thereby. Firstly 
he pleased the parliamentarians by giviug them 
an opening to form cabinets ; at tlie same time 
he pleased the socialists by imposing a condition 
which they expected the Governors to reject. 
Secondly, he managed to evolve a formula which 
would save the Congress face with the electo- 
rate. To accept offices without conditions 
or not to do so in any event, would have 
exposed the Congress to a charge of breach of 
faith with the voters. His scheme was intended j 
to bo a solution for the dilemma. Thirdly, it 
was the only way out of the anomalous situation 
which the Congress had created for itself : 
While, on the one hand it bad been talking of 


complete independence, direct action, etc., oil 
the other, it would, virtually have to work the 
constitution which it set out to wreck. To 
avoid this, Mr. Gandhi sought for the Congress 
Ministers such powers as would enable them 
in tlu; first instance to do much tangible good 
to the people and by virtue of it strengthen the 
Congress hold on them so as to prepare them for 
tlxe next revolutionary campaign, if and when it 
was decided upon. Above all, he desired, by 
means of the Delhi proviso, to rid the Govern- 
ment of India Act of some of the safeguards 
and in effect to establish complete provincial 
autonomy in place of the restricted one 
contemplated. 

In due course the leaders of the majority 
parties were summoned by the various Governors 
to assist them in the formation of cabinets. The 
leaders repeated the Delhi condition and refused 
to he satisfied with a general assurance by the 
Governors of help, sympathy and co-operation. 
Thereupon, they withdrew, refusing to farm 
ministries unless the A. I. C, O.’s demand was 
complied with. The Governors then, invited 
leaders of minority parties to form cabinets. 

The Governors’ action in refusing the Congress 
demand and in forming minority ministries 
was severely criticised by Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress leaders. The constitutional possibilitd 
or otherwise of giving the undertaking demandey 
by the Congress, the prudence or necessity of 
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making such a demand and t-lie propriety of 
the Concress in sacrificing the real interests of ] 
the people on a technical assurance were the 
subjects of prolonged controversy in wlucli the 
Secretary and Under- Secretary of State for 
India, other British statesmen, Mr. Gandln 
and the Congress leaders and numerous 11011 - 
Congress politicians in India, not to speak of 
the press, took an active part. Statements, 
replies, counter statements and rejoinders 
Ailed the summer of 1 037. An Indian newspaper 
summarised the various stages of the Congress 
demand thus : “ At first a Written assurance 

was demanded of Governors that they would, 
under no circumstances, interfere with the work 
of their Ministers. Later, it was felt sufficient 
if Congress leaders could say publicly that there 
would be no gubernatorial meddlesomeness in 
their constitutional activities. This was further 
elucidated by Mr. Gandhi to mean that the 
Congress was not, attempting to secure a modifi- 
cation of the Act. It would work it with the 
idea of ending it ultimately. A series of explana- 
tions which followed led the Congress to the 
position that, in the event of a serious difference 
of opinion, the Governors should dismiss the 
Ministers. W e were one of those who contended 
that there was very little difference between 
dismissal and resignation and that in prolonging 
the deadlock on this minor issue Congressmen 
were ill-advised. Mr. Gandhi now states that 
lie will he satisfied if the Governors gave an 
undertaking that in the event of serious dis- 
agreement they would demand their Ministers 
resignation.” 

Viewed as points in a negotiation, these 
gradations may appear to be a climb-down on 
the part of Mr. Gandhi, hut ho regarded them 
apparently as so many phases of the same move, 
namely, to make the Government recognise the 
position of the Congress in Indian politics and 
give proof of their desire to welcome it hack to 
the path of constitutionalism. The controversy 
was brought to a conclusion with a lengthy 
statement issued by the Viceroy late in June 
1937. After giving an authoritative reaffirma- 
tion of the position of the Governors and the 
Britisli Government, namely, that the Act 
itself and the Instrument of Instructions pre- 
cludes the Governors from giving an advance 
guarantee of the kind demanded by the Congress. 
The statement was a direct answer to the various 
points raised by the Congress and its spokesman 
and explained how exactly the reforms would he 
worked by the Governors. It dispelled the 
doubts expressed by Congressmen that real 
power would not bo surrendered to the Ministers 
and that the latter would be subject to vexatious 
nagging and interference at every turn, pre- 
venting them from carrying out their policy 
and programme. His Excellency made it 
clear, for example, that even as the Congress 
wanted full freedom of action in the sphere of 
action entrusted to the care of popular Ministers, i 
similarly the Governors would not think of 
curtailing it in any way. Apart from the 
intention of the framers of the Act and of 
Parliament to confer on Ministers responsible! 
to their own legislatures unrestricted powers to 
administer the provincial government — which, 
the Viceroy vouchsafed to the people of India, 
was the wholehearted desire of the servants of 
the Crown in India liberally to implement— 


the Governors i 


The Viceroy’s statement, although it did not 
formally concede the demand of the Congress, 
was eminently conciliatory iii tone. It, gave 
in spirit what it could not, give in letter. It 
convinced the Congress and Mr. Gandhi that 
the British Government wished the Congress 
to take seriously to the constitutional experi- 
ment on which it had embarked. The influence 
of this was not lost on the Working Committee 
of the Congress which met shortly after and 
decided that the leaders of Congress Parties in 
the various legislatures should proceed to 
undertake the. task of forming Cabinets without 
my condition. It may he mentioned that the 
nain factor in bringing about tills decision was 
ilie unanimous desire of people returned to the 
legislatures on the Congress ticket that they 
should be allowed to form Governments. Thus 
in the latter half of July 1937 the Congress 
became the Government in six of the eleven 
provinces. It was a great change for .the 
Congress which since 1920 had been in the 
llderness. 

Nevertheless, the leaders of the Congress 
Parties in the provincial legislatures assumed 
office with confidence and discharged their 
duties with skill and ability. Almost, everyone 
of the new Ministeries had an initial handicap 
in the shape of financial stringency, but by 
means of economy and retrenchment they 
managed to produce budgets which were, 
generally speaking, applauded. In the field of 
law and order, they behaved with exemplary 
firmness and put down every attempt to disturb 
public peace and tranquillity. This was parti- 
cularly so in Bombay and the United Provinces, 
where within a few weeks of assuming office the 
Ministries were faced with a serious labour 
situation. The Madras Ministry was called 
upon to tackle the activities of some extremist 
Congressmen who went about preaching violence 
and they met the situation with commendable 
promptitude and firmness, so much so that the 
right wing leaders had a hard time of it at a 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
in the autumn of 1937. Similarly, in Bihar the 
Ministry was faced with attack from two camps : 
the zemindars threatened mtyagraha owing to 
certain land tenure reform measures proposed 
by Government, while the peasants showed 
fight on the ground that the remedy proposed 
was not adequate. It was a delicate situation, 
but the Government, aided by right, wing leaders, 
tided over the difficulty by carrying the zemin- 
dars and peasants with them. The peasant 
leaders, who were extremist Congressmen, were 
for a time inclined to create trouble for the 
Ministry, but they were dealt with with a Ann 
hand. 

It is not possible in a short survey to recount 
the activities of all the Governments run by 
Congressmen, but broadly speaking most of 
them undertook beneficent measures calculated 
to help the under-dog. The poorer classes 
were the special concern of the Congress Minis- 
tries and their legislative and executive acts 
were designed to help the masses. A ■ few 
Governments sought to increase their revenue 
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l>v levying a tax on agricultural incomes. Most 
of them undertook more or less drastic measures 
to reduce and remove the burden of debt on the 
agricultural population. Prohibition of alco- 
holic liquor and drugs in small areas an experi- 
ment preliminary to the proclamation of total 
Prohibition throughout, the province was intro- 
duced in most of the Congress provinces. The 
Bihar and the United Provinces Governments 
took concerted measures to rationalise the sugar 
industry from top to bottom and tried to ensure 
for the grower of sugarcane a minimum 
economic price for his produce. Attempts 
were made to reform education, local self- 
government and several branches of public 
activity. 

Of special importance is the experiment 
undertaken by the United Provinces Govern- 
ment to do rural uplift work with the aid of 
local Congressmen. This led to clash of autho- 
rity in the districts, and a certain amount of 
confusion resulted. But it was soon surmounted 
by a clarification of the functions of official 
and non-official agencies. Barring a few eases 
here and there, the Services, both in the Secre- 
tariats and in the districts, co-operated willingly 
with their new masters. The Governors too 
acted in conformity with the spirit of the assu- 
■ ranee given by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
except- for a crisis which occurred early in 1038 
in Bihar and the United Provinces (see later). 
On the whole provincial autonomy was worked 
bv the Congress and the representatives of the 
British Governments with a great deal of cor- 
diality and efficiency. 

An important development, as far as the 
Congress was concerned, which occurred during 
the year 1987-38 was the growing influence of 
the Congress on the masses. This was due not 
only to the fact that the outlaw Congress had 
become His Majesty’s Government in the 
majority of the provinces, hut also to the en- 
couragement which the various provincial 
Governments gave to the -Congress. The mem- 
bership of the Congress which was about 600,000 
odd before increased in the past few months to 
over three million. This increase in the extra- 
legislative influence, coupled with the over- 
whelming majorities which the Congress Parties 
enjoyed in most provincial legislatures, led 
them to what critics described as “ steam roller 
methods ” so far as the non-Congress opposition 
was concerned. The Opposition in most eases 
was a disorganised group which exerted little 
influence on the policy and programme of the 
provincial Governments, 

While the Congress Ministries were engaged 
on the one hand in promoting the welfare of the 
masses and on the other administering the 
provinces with firmness, the left-wing Congress- 
men were spitting fire and loudly protesting 
against the restrictions placed on tlietr so-called 
freedom of speech and movement. They would 
have untrammelled license, to go about where 
they liked and incite people to acts of violence. 
They seemed anxious to prevent the growth of 
what they described as the reformist mentality 
among the Congress Ministers. Having , already I 
measured their strength at the meeting of the | 
All-India Congress Committee held in the 


autumn of 1937 at Calcutta, they seemed pre- 
pared for a bigger “ show down ” at the annual 
session of the Congress at Haripura. 

Meanwhile their hands were strengthened by 
the non-release of certain political prisoners in 
Bihar and the United Provinces. This was one 
of the promises made by the Congress in its 
election manifesto, and the Ministries’ failure 
to give effect to it was put down by the extre- 
mists to their weakness. The death from hunger 
strike of a political prisoner in Dacca (Bengal) 
provided a war cry for them. Thus the demand 
for the release of all political prisoners assumed 
first elass importance in current politics. 

An additional complication was introduced by 
the bearing which the release of prisoners in the 
two Congress provinces mentioned . above had 
on the release of the detenus and political 
prisoners in Bengal, which was not under the 
control of the Congress. Ever since the aban- 
donment of the hunger strike by the Andamans 
in the summer of 1937 in response to the appeal 
made by the Congress and Mr. Gandhi, the 
latter had evinced a keen interest in steps to 
bring about their repatriation to India and their 
eventual release from imprisonment. Indeed 
it was Ills promise to lend the weight of his 
personality to the demand for their release that 
was the principal factor in inducing them to 
give up their hunger strike. True to his pro- 
mise Mr. Gandhi went to Calcutta and had 
prolonged discussions with the Governor and 
members of the Government of Bengal and was 
thereby largely instrumental in securing the 
release of hundreds of detenus. There were 
others the examination of whose cases was 
deferred. In arguing the ease for the release 
of the remainder of the detenus and of the 
political prisoners Mr. Gandhi was obviously 
handicapped by the fact that in provinces 
where liis own lieutenants were running the 
Government it had not been possible -to order 
the release of the outstanding political prisoners. 
Thus it was that the question of political priso- 
ners’ release in Bihar and the United Provinces , 
assumed an importance out of all proportion to 
their intrinsic value. 

On the eve of the annual session of the Con- 
gress the Working Committee met. at Wardha to 
draw up the programme for the session. Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, the President-elect for 
the next year, was present. He is a young 
man, perhaps the youngest Congress President. 
His choice was apparently a concession to 
youth and to the radical element in the Congress. 
On his way to India to take up an 1,0.8. appoint- 
ment he relinquished, a promising career and 
joined Mr. Gandhi’s first non-co-operation 
movement and had since then taken an active 
part in the political life of the country. He 
had been imprisoned and externed for long 
periods, which invested him with a certain 
amount of glamour. The fact that he hails from 
Bengal and that no-one from Bengal had been 
honoured with the Congress crown for a number 
of years enhanced his claim to be considered for 
the presidentship of that body. Above all. 
Congress had not made much headway in 
Bengal, and it was thought that the election of a 
Bengali as President of the Congress would 
vitalise the Congress movement in that province 



The presence of Mr. Subhas Bose at the 
meeting of the Working Committee (of which he 
had been a member for months past hut, which 
he could not attend owing to ill health) gave 
point to the question of the release of political 
prisoners. The problem of prisoners is_ fore- 
most, in Bengal and no Bengali politician is free 
from the obsession that the prisoners problem 
should occupy the first place in any programme 
of national activity. Mr. Bose' therefore exag- 
gerated the importance of the issue which exer- 
cised the minds of the members of the Working 
Committee considerably. A resolution ws; ~ 
passed urging the Premiers of Bihar and tb 
United Provinces to press for the release of the 
outstanding political prisoners. 

What happened in the next few days is still 
a mystery. There was some bungliug some- 
where. Pandit Nehru who was still President 
of the Congress is said to have given instructions 
to the Premiers of the two, provinces to back up 
their demand for the release with a threat to 
resign. The Congress executive did not appa- 
rently authorise such a course. Nor did Mr. 
Gandhi himself appear to be in favour of such a 
drastic step. As things happened, the Premiers 
insisted on their right to ; order the wholesale re- 
lease of all political prisoners, hut the Governors 
concerned argued that the ease of each prisoner 
might be examined; before the order was issued. 
The Governors insisted that ■ indiscriminate 
release might lead to a situation in which the 
peace and tranquillity not only of their respec- 
tive provinces hut also of adjacent provinces 
•would be threatened. The Premiers demanded 
that nothing should be dime to restrict their 
responsibility for the administration of law and 
order and gave a few hours' ultimatum to 
their respective Governors that unless the 
latter agreed to a wholesale' release they (the 
Premiers) would resign. At this stage the 
Governor-General stepped, in under section 205 
of the Government of India Act and withheld 
consent for the release, order. The Ministries 
resigned. A first class political crisis ensued, 

the, Congress week, that is 
the. plenary session 
in February .3 038. 
was naturally eclipsed, and 
lcentrated on this question. The 
had come prepared to launch 
attack on the entire parliamentary 
•programme of the Congress were non-plussed. 
Although at first they were glad that a crisis 
might wreck the parlinnient- 

agliaat at the implications 
allowed to spread, 
Ministries were to 
i the country would 
with unimaginable 

days ensued. Other Ministries 
seemed hardly inclined to copy the example of 
Bihar and the United Provinces. In the first 1 
place, they had no prisoners problem like the 1 
United Provinces and Bihar in the second, 
they could not bring themselves to regard it 
with such gravity as the Premiers of those two 
provinces did. Moreover, they were very 
reluctant to interrupt the nation-building 


■tivity in which they were engaged in their 
respective spheres. Everybody deplored the 


evelopments in the two pr< 
ne was confused. Even tl 


r . Gandhi once again stepped into the brea 

relieved the tension with an appeal to the 

Governor-General and the British Government 
to reconsider their decision to withhold consent 
to the release ordered by the two Ministries. 
He challenged the application of section 205 
and insisted that the Ministers should have 
unfettered right to direct the administration of 
law and order in accordance with the assurance- 
by the Viceroy in July 1937. He concluded 
with the hope, that the British authority had not 
become tired of the Congress Governments. To 
this Lord Linlithgow issued a reply which was 
died in conciliatory terms. While reaffirm- 
ing that the Governor-General or the Governor 
could not divest themselves of the special res- 
possihility placed on them by the Act of pre- 
serving the pence and tranquillity of the country 
is a whole and of the provinces individually, 
Hs Excellency declared that the Ministers 
could be enabled to examine the cases of indi- 
ddual prisoners with a view to their ultimate 
eleasc. The Governor-General, too, hoped that 
the Ministries could resume their interrupted 
labours. The Viceroy’s statement eased the 
tension considerably atul the Premiers withdrew 
their resignations. The crisis which a few days 
ago threatened to envelope the whole of India 
passed off without leaving any trace on the 
political life of the country. 

To resume the survey of the work done by 
the Haripura session of the Congress. Mr. 
Bose’s presidential address revealed that he 
is walking in the footsteps of his predecessor, 
Pandit Nehru. It was full of modern ideas in 
respect of the social and political reconstruction 
of India. As in the case of Pandit Nehru, 
Mr. Bose expected much from the trend of 
international events and revelled in the fact 
that “the clay feet of the British Empire now 
stand exposed.” He pledged himself to the 
establishment of a socialist state in India and 
pleaded for a progamme of Industrialisation side 
by side with the cottage industries. Mr. Bose 
confessed that “ opposing or resisting the pro- 
vincial part of the constitution would be hardly 
possible now with the formation of the Congress 
Ministries,” but he, reiterated .the Congress 
hostility to federation. He was eager that the 
Working Committee, which ho described as 
“ the shadow cabinet, of independent India,” 
should continue to exercise control over all 
Congress Ministries and recognise the 
■lopment of extremist organisations inside 
the Congress, in. order that "anti-imperialistic 
"qrces may. be consolidated, “ 

Although the. resolution on the ministerial 
•risis was the principal businc-s before the 
session, it is not, necessary for the purposes of... 
the present narrative to discuss it at length, 
in view of its satisfactory solution. With this 
question out of the way, the work of the session 
may ho dismissed with. the observation that it 
saw the unification of the different sections 
within the Congress in face of the cloud which 
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came over it in the shape of the crisis, demons- 
trating that Congressmen were ready to forget 
their differences, however sharp, when some 
big problem cropped up. 

There were a few passages-at-arms over the 
resolution on federation and that on the rela- 
tionship of the Congress to political activity 
in the States. Even here, the right wing 
leadership scored a signal triumph. The resolu- 
tions of the Working Committee condemning 
the excesses of the Ivisau Sabha. leaders and of 
labour agitators and pleading for support to 
the Congress were also endorsed. A few of the 
resolutions are worth reproducing, especially 
the one on Indian States, as it marks the 
beginning of a. new policy with regard to Un- 
political agitation in the States, which till 
then, had been carried on in the name of the: 
Congress. 

The resolution on federation ran • — •“ Tin- 
Congress has rejected the new constitution and 
declared that a constitution for India, which 
can be accepted by the people, must be based 
on independence and can only be framed by the 
people themselves by means of a constituent 
assembly, without interference by any foreign 
authority. Adhering to this policy of rejection, 
the Congress has, however, permitted the form- 
ation in provinces of Congress Ministries with 
a view to strengthen the nation in its struggle 
for independence. In regard to the proposed 
federation, no such considerations apply even 
provisionally or for a period, and the imposition 
of this federation will do grave injury to India 
and tighten the bonds which hold her in 
subjection to imperialist domination. This 
scheme of federation excludes from the sphere 
of responsibility vital functions of govern- 
ment, 

“ The Congress. is not opposed to the idea; of 
federation; but a real federation must, even 
apart from the question of responsibility, 
consist of free units enjoying more or less the 
same measure of freedom and civil liberty, and 
representation by the democratic process of 
election. The Indian States participating in 
tho federation should approximate to the 
provinces in the establishment of representative 
institutions and responsible government, civil 
liberties and method of election to the federal 
houses ; otherwise the federation as it i s now 
contemplated, will, instead of building up 
Indian unity, encourage separatist tendencies 
and involve the States in internal and external 
conflicts. 

“ The Congress therefore reiterates its con- 
demnation of the proposed federal scheme and 
calls upon the provincial and local Congress 
committees and the people generally, as well 
as the Provincial Governments and Ministries, 
to prevent its inauguration. In the event of an 
attempt being made to impose it, despite the 
declared will of the people, such an attempt 
must be combated in every way, and the Pro- 
vincial Governments and Ministries must refuse 
to co-operate with it. In case sucli a contingency 
arises, the Aii-india Congress Commit, toi- 
ls authorised arid directed to determine 
tho lino of action to he pursued in this 
regard.” 


On the subject of Indian States, the Congress 
resolved : — " In view of the fact that owing 
to tho growth of public life and the demand for 
freedom in the Indian States, new problems 
are arising and new conflicts are taking place, 
the Congress lays down afresh its policy in 
regard to 'the States. The Congress stands for 
the same political, social and economic freedom 
in tho States as in the rest of India and considers 
the States as integral parts of India, which 
cannot be separated. The. Puma Swaraj or 
complete independence, which is the obj ectivc 
of the Congress, is for the whole of India, inclu- 
sive of the States, for the integrity and unity 
of India must be maintained in freedom as it 
has been maintained in subjection. The only 
kind of federation that can be acceptable to the 
Congress is one in which the States participate 
as free units,, enjoying the same measure of 
democratic freedom as the rest of India. The 
Congress, therefore, stands for full responsible 
govermnont and the guarantee of civil liberty 
in tile Stai.es, and deplores the present back- 
ward conditions and utter lack of freedom and 
suppression of civil liberties in many of these 
States. 

“ The Congress considers its right and pri- 
vilege to work for the attainment of this objec- 
tive in the States. Hut, under existing circums- 
tances, tile Congress is not in a position to work 
effectively to tins end' within tho States, and 
numerous limitations arid restrictions, imposed 
by the rulers, or by British authority working 
through them, hamper its activities. The hope 
and assurance which its name and great prestige 
raise in the minds of tire people of the Statos 
find no immediate, fulfilment, and disillusion 
results. It is not in consonanco with the 
dignity of the Congress to have local committees 
which cannot function effectively, dr to tolerate 
indignity to the national Hag. The inability 
of the Congress. to give protection or effective 
help, when hopes have been raised, produces 
helplessness in the people of the States and 
hinders the development of their movement for 
freedom. 

“ In view of the different conditions prevailing 
in tho States and the rest of India, the general 
policy of the Congress is often unsuited to the 
States and may result in preventing or hampering 
the natural growth of a freedom movement in a 
State. Such movements arc likely to develop 
more rapidly and to have a broader basis, if 
they draw their strength from the people of the 
State, produce self-reliance in them, and are In . 
tune with the conditions prevailing there, and 
do not rely on extraneous help and assistance 
or on the prestige of the Congress name. The 
Congress welcomes such movements hut, in the 
nature of tilings and under present conditions, 
the burden of carrying on the struggle for 
freedom must fall 011 the people of the States. 
The Congress will always extend its good-will 
and support to such struggles, carried on in 
a peaceful and legitimate manner, but that 
organisational help will inevitably be, under 
existing conditions, moral support and SyiBi 
pathy. individual. Congressmen, however, will 
; be free to render further assistance in their 
personal capacities. In this way- the struggle 
can develop without committing the Congress 
organisation, and thus unhindered by external 
considerations. 
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fhR Congress therefore directs that, for the 
present Congress committee in the States shall 
function under the direction and control of the 
Congress Working Committee and shall not 
engage in parliamentary activity nor launch on 
direct action in the name and under the auspices 
of the Congress . Internal struggles of the people 
of the States must not be undertaken in the 
name of the Congress. For this purpose inde- 
pendent organisations should be started and 
continued where they exist already within the 
States. 

“The Congress desires to assure the people 
of the States of its solidarity with them and oi 
its active and vigilant interest in and sympathy 
with their movement for freedom. _ It trusts 
that the day of their deliverance is not far 
distant.” 

Ill view of the growing bitterness in the 
relationship between the Congress and the 
Muslim League (which was the only political 
organisation of the Muslim community and 
which had latterly strengthened its position and 
influence over the Muslims— aide chapter on 
Muslim Organisations), the following resolution 
tiassed bv the Haripura Congress indicates the 
Smle of the Congress towards the Muslim 
community and other minorities 

“ The Congress welcomes the growth of anti- 
imperialist feeling ■ among the Muslims and 
other minorities in India and the growing unitj 
of all classes and communities in India In thi 
struggle for India’s independence which is 
essentially one and Indivisible and can only be 
carried on effectively on a united national basis 
In particular the Congress welcome thedar^e 

numbers of members of the minority communi- 
ties who have joined the Congress during the 
past year and given their mass support to the 
struggle for freedom and. the enduu of the 
exploitation of India’s masses. The Congress 
approves of and confirms the resolution of the 
Working Committee on minority rights passed 
in .Calcutta in Ootob«'l»87 and .declares afresh 


that it regards it as its primary duty and funda- 
mental policy to protect theTel^ious.lmguKtic, 
cultural and other rights of the minorities in 
India, so as to ensure for them m any scheme 
of government to which the Congress is a party 
• the widest scope for their development and 
their participation in the fullest measure in 
the political, economic and cultural life otthi 
nation.” 

The resolution of the Working Committee 
referred to above said : “ The Congress has 

solemnly' and repeatedly declared its policy 
in regard to the rights of the minorities m India 
and lias stated that it considers it its duty to 
protect these rights and ensure the widest 
possible scope for the development of these 
minorities and their participation in the fullest 
measure, in the political, economic and cultural 
life of the nation. The objective of the Congress 
is an independent and united India where no 
class or group or majority or minority may 
exploit: another to its own advantage and where 
all the elements in the nation may co-operate 
together for the common good and- the ad- 
vancement of the people of India. This objec- 
tive of unity and mutual co-operation in a 
Common freedom does not mean the suppression 


in any way of the rich variety and cultural 
diversity of Indian life, which have to be pre- 
served in order to give freedom and opportunity 
to the individual as well as to each group to 
develop unhindered according to its capacity 
and inclination. 

“ In vievi r , however, of attempts having been 
made to misinterpret the Congress policy in 
this regard, the All-India Congress Committee 
desire to reiterate this policy. The Congress 
has included in its resolution on Fundamental 
Rights that 

(i) Every citizen of India has the right of 
free expression of opinion, the right of free 
association and combination, and the right to 
assemble peacefully and without arms, for a 
purpose not opposed to law or morality, 

(ii) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of 
conscience and the right freely to profess and 
practise his religion, subject to public order 
and morality. 

(Hi) Tiie culture, language and script of 
the minorities and of the different linguistic 
areas shall be protected. 

(iv) All citizens are. equal before the law, 
Irrespective of religion, caste, creed or sex. 

(e) No disability attaches to any citizen by 
reason of liis or her religion, caste, creed or sex, 
in regard to public employment, office of power 
or honour, and in the exorcise of any trade or 
calling. 

(»i) All citizens have equal rights and duties 
in regard to wells, tanks, roads, schools and 
places of public resort, maintained out of State, 
or local funds, or dedicated by private persons 
for the use of the general public. 

(aii) The State shall observe neutrality in 
regard to all religions. 

(viii) The franchise shall he oil the basis of 
universal adult suffrage. 

(ix) Every citizen is free to move throughout 
India and to stay and settle in any part thereof, 
to acquire property and to follow any trade or 
calling, and to be treated equally with regard 
to legal prosecution or protection in all parts of 
India. 

“ These clauses of the Fundamental Rights 
resolution make it clear that there should be no 
interference in matters of conscience, religion, 
or culture, and a minority is entitled to keep its 
personal law without any _ change in this 
respect imposed by the majority. , 

“ The position of the Congress in regard to the 
Communal Decision lias been repeatedly made 
clear in Congress resolutions and finally in the 
election manifesto issued last year. (See last 
year’s Year Book), The Congress is opposed to 
uomaimi as n-.iKimti-Tiiitioiial. anti-democratic 


this decision as it is anti-national, anti-democratio 
and is a barrier to Indian freedom and the de- 
velopment of Indian unity. Nevertheless the 
Congress has declared that a change in or super- 
session of the Communal Decision should only 
be brought about by the mutual agreement of 
the parties concerned. The Congress has always 
welcomed and is prepared to take advantage 
of any opportunity to bring about such a change 
by mutual agreement. . r , : 
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■‘In all matters affecting the minorities in 
India the Congress wishes to proceed by their 
cooperation and through their goodwill in a 
fiinimon undertaking and for the realisation of a 
common aim which is the freedom and better- 
ment of all the people of India.” 

Indian Princes. 

During the past four or five years the 
Indian Princes have figured largely in discus- 
sions on the future constitutional machinery 
of British India. They became actively interes- 
ted in British Indian Deforms with the 
announcement made by representative Princes 
at the First Bound Table Conference that 
they would join an All-India federation pro- 
vided there were adequate safeguards for 
them. This enthusiasm waned, however, in 
1931 when some prominent Princes began to 
entertain doubts about the advisability of their 
joining the Federation. The Congress resolution 
which set its goal as the establishment of a 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of Congress leaders, including Mr. Gandhi, 
on their intentions if they gained power, made 
the Princes pause before they plunged. The 
Maharaja of Patiala was the first to come into 
the open to warn lxis brother Princes against 
the dangers to their very existence involved 
in the Federal Structure Committee’s plan. 
He declared that smaller States were bound to 
suffer the fato of the smaller German princi- 
palities under the Confederation of 1815 and 
disappear from the map of India. He suggested 
the advisability of a Union of Indian States 
directly in relationship with the Crown. He 
was later followed by other Princes, who shared j 
his fears, and the view gained in strength that 
unless adequate guarantees were given for the 
continued maintenance of their rights and 
privileges, they should not give their consent to 
join the proposed Federation. 

When the Maharaja of Bikaner accepted the 
idea, on behalf of his brother Princes, at the 
first Bound Table Conference, to join the All- 
India Federation, no details of the scheme for 
the entry of the Princes were discussed. When 
the question was later gone into at the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee of the B. T, C. it 
became evident that the Princes had a number 
of mental reservations and conditions precedent 
to their entry. On their return to India they 
had mutual consultations and the Maharaja of 
Patiala became the sponsor of a modified plan 
of federation, namely, that, instead of each 
Euler entering the Federation singly on his own 
terms, the matter should he discussed by the 
Chamber of Princes and the terms for their entry 
should be so settled that the Princes as a body 
should form one group of their own and join 
the federation only for certain specific purposes 
and to the extent that they consented 
to do so. 

This gave a new aspect to the whole question. 1 
For some time there was difference of opinion 
between one section of Princes led by the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner and another led by the Maharaja 
of Patiala. 

Later on they arrived at a settlement between 
themselves and a common plan was evolved 
whereby the Princes were to settle the terms of 
entry of all of them ; it was also proposed that 
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unless a proportion of over fifty per cent, of the 
States joined no State should join singly. As 
regards their representation in the two federal 
Chambers, it was found that however widely the 
legislatures were enlarged seats could not be 
provided for each one of the 600 odd Indian 
States. Out of these 600 more than half are what 
may be called small or minor States. And the 
larger States like Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda 
naturally objected to be placed on the same 
level as the smaller States which are no more 
than mere principalities. Then an attempt was 
made to give representation to the smaller States 
on the group system. At the meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes held in Delhi in March 1933 
the Princes made a serious attempt to bring 
about a settlement of this question. Efforts 
were also made since then to settle this thorny 
problem, but the general opinion seemed to be In 
favour of leaving it to be settled by Government. 

Apart from this, the main anxiety of the 
States in joining the federation is that their 
integrity and their rights under treaties should 
not in any way be affected except to the extent 
that they voluntarily agree to accede in what 
are called treaties of accession. They fear that 
once they enter democratic chambers they 
will not be able to hold on against the onslaught 
of democracy and by a process of wearing down 
they will soon be reduced to the position of 
mere principalities. It was with this object 
that the late Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, as the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, proposed 
several safeguards for guaranteeing the position. 
Of the States against the danger foreshadowed 
above. 

Almost all the Princes of India or their 
representatives had gathered at Delhi about the 
time of the publication of the White Paper. 
The scheme was generally supported by the 
Princes, subject to the incorporation in the 
Constitution Act of safeguards for the main- 
tenance of internal autonomy,, an equitable 
distribution of seats among the States in the 
federal legislature and a satisfactory settlement 
of the claims made by the Princes under the’ 
vague term " paramountcy.” 

Interest next shifted to London where the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee took evidence 
on the Beforms proposals. Bepresentatives of 
the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber 
demanded statutory provisions rendering it 
permissible for States to enter the proposed 
Federation collectively through a confederation, 
measures to secure weightage for the representa- 
tion of States in the Legislature in the event of a- 
hare minimum federating at the outset, prohibi- 
tion of discussion of the domestic affairs of States 
In the Federal Legislature, co-ordinate powers 
for the Upper House in voting supplies at joint 
sessions, freedom for States from direct taxation 
and inviolability of treaties. These conditions 
were considered essential, but entry into federa- 
tion would depend on the final completed pieture 
of the Indian constitution. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee having 
accepted Sir Samuel Hoare’s suggestion that the 
new Government of India Bill should not confine 
itself to provincial autonomy but should include 
the establishment of a federation for all-India, 
ithe position of the States in the Federation 
| naturally became an important consideration 
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\s soon as the Act was complete there oceurrcd 
a schism between the bigger anil smaller States. 
Tim former seemed inclined to join the federation 
straightaway, because the scheme ot federation, 
it is argued in certain Quarters, is snen tnat t ne 
bigger states need not be afraid of any financial 
loss bv accession to federation, and also because 
each of the bigger states could be sure of entering 
into an administrative agreement with the 
federation ensuring the integrity oi their respec- 
tive internal administrations. The same could 
nnt be said of the smaller states, according to 
this school of thought; These smaller states 
would he subjected to much loss in revenue as 
tlio result of accession to tlie fedciation 
and lnlglit also loose a part of tlieir internal 
administrative, pou ers. 


1UUIUSU SIM V u. I 1 -' ” -• 

it also appeared that some of the larger states, 
who were generally speaking, inclined to enter 
tic federation, utilised the critical attitude of 
smaller states to secure for themsolvcs some 
i extra-federal advantages, such as the retro- 
cession of Bangalore and the Baroda Cantou- 
> mf.rJt Barring these negotiations, however, 
i the bigger states generally kept out of tlie 
1 discussions of the past few months. 

It mav he explained here that most of the 
Jfte states were critical of the federal scheme 
I fo two reasons : the first is one of revenue, and 
the second one of internal autonomy. Most of 
their revenue at present is drawn from oxciseor 
1-md custom. As a large number of exeist levies 
w 1 bo proposed by the Federal Government 
and as federal excise is superior m claim to the 
state excise, it is felt that the smaller states will 
lose the major portion of their revenue it they 
federate without reservation. Secondly, when 
it emu? to be known that administrative agree- 
ments between the federation and the states 
will be sparingly given, the smaller states began 
to silspcet thathheir administrative severe tarty 
in respect of many federal subjects will suffer, 
rt has-been openly expressed that in course of 
?ime except for the police, judiciary and land 
revenue, most of the state admmistiative 
departments will he absorbed by the federal 
nffinerv, and the sovereignty of the ru ers 
of smaller states will correspondingly diminish. 

Tn file absence of an administrative agreement, 
rt\vill be open to the federal authority to expect 
a specified btandard of efficiency on the part of 
ilu/* state departments administering iedeial 

states. . ,, 

\SBsSssan^' 
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&£••? n Mitraa ml Mr. Maim Subedar The con- 
^tminnal sub-committee met for three weeks 
i Si and the latter met from time to time 
at Bhopal and submitted their reports to the 

01 1 Cml K rSm»d.tl.„ o> U» oortitu- 

P« £c “nd the obligations of the Crown 
IS o t of the treaties and must in no way 
^ affected by the federation. It was also made 
cleaf that it must be understood that the states 

limitations p 1 , ^ g mus t remain as before 

sovereignty of the ™|“ e u d s to be transferred 

ft 0 ® SfitoflS ¥** the 

Instruments of Accession. 

The finance sub-committee recommended 
that there should be no direct taxation of the 
states’ sublects except in respect of the sur- 

scates ““ u 4rv'“ _ tfl v icven in respect ot m- 
taxation only* those mentioned in the 
Art should bo levied, and the list should not be 
added to. Whatever tributes were now payable 
should cease after federation. 

•Rntb the reports were in the main adopted 
by B S meeting of Princes and Ministers which 
met at Delhi early in 10d7. 

Most of the States have since sent to govern- 
ment alternative draft Instruments of Accession 

ggs3s£@£ 

is helieved to have sent to the various states 

ever! regarded as a matter of procedure and 
time ’ — -,f the State 


the inauguration of the federal part of the 
Government of India Act intensified its opposi- 
tion since July 1937 when its nominees became 
Ministers im the majority of British^ Indian 
provinces.- What were merely unofficial reso- 
lutions passed at 'public meetings and Congress 
conferences became the considered judgments 
of these Governments. They also induced tlieir 
respective legislatures to pass . specific . resolu-: 
- tions protesting +t 

contained in the ( . 
j 1935, affirming the., 
its inauguration and 
objections tc 


proposed . Important amendments 
° n ri! suaaosted to the provisions of the draft 
were suggosctu 1 ’ „ and it was sought, to 

Tl ui,hnld a nuntoer of subjects mentioned in the 
rf 5 federal items appended to the Government 
Act To consider these suggestions 
tiie^oonfcrence appointed two sub-committees, 
the constitutional of Patiala and the | respeShm '’legislatures to ‘pass specific reaoiu- 

tS aD sub^ r fiy tha tioL jpatattg against^ the Jederal Scheme 
nnanvo «< , >nip, former had th 


•nment of India Act of 
determination to resist 
its inauguration ana setting out in detail their 
objections to the proposed federation. One 
. of the principal objections was the anomaly 
of “forcing an alliance between .democratic 
British Indian provinces and autocratic Indian 
States.” In other words, the Congress demand- 
led as one of the conditions precedent to its 
active co-operation with the federal scheme the 
' introduction in the State of self-governing 
institutions and ail undertaking by the States 
rulers that in choosing their representatives to 
the federal legislature they would adopt an 
elective element. Neither the British Govern- 
ment nor their representatives in India could 
countenance these demands which were contrary 
to the provisions of the Act. Nevertheless the 
tide of democracy could not he stemmed. Many 
States could not escape, the intluenee of autp- 
I noiuous adjacent provinces. Thus the Mahar ftj a 
of Cochin announced a restricted . system of 
responsible government of the dyarehio type. 
Several States, including Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Barorta, Gwalior and Patiala, set up committees 
io consider measures for democratising and 
liberalising tlieir administrations. Tills move- 
ment was encouraged by an announcement by 
a spokesman of His Majesty’s Government that 
the introduction of responsible government in 
the States was not inconsistent with I ara- 
mountey. 


I legislature, is uum» Hiusuawi®. v“v Y11 

si4Ktf araarssus 

““.“****• 


Tims at the time of writing the tendency 
among States rulers is so to shape their policies 
us to render themselves less obnoxious to pro- 
gressive forces in British India. Of tlieir own 
free will they seem ready to accomplish internal 
reforms which will minimise, if not altogether 
remove, the objection of British India to federate 
with them. How, if at all, to meet the other 
objection of British Indian politicians to ally 
themselves with the States, namely, the method 
of choosing States representatives to the federal 
legislature, is^being considered at the^moment. 

all- 
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the present day. 

HlsiSssi 

divergent. 

The general elections lor the provincial 
io«i. turps under the Government o£ India 
Act of 1935 not only proved that the Congress 

pnntpsted the elections , but hardly any was 
successful During the past two or three years 
the Liberal Party existed only m name. Its 
leaders however, made their existence felt by 
• occasional contributions to the discussion of 
public questions. 

Tims during the prolonged negotiations 
between the Congress and the representatives of 
British authority in India inuncdiately after tli^ 
inn.ii<*u ration of provincial autonomy inuLrai 
politicians 1 made substantial contributioustothe 
clarification of the issues involved m me con 
troversv Tliey repeatedly urged the Congress 
Sot to shirk the responsibility for assummg the 
reins of tlie administration which was rts right 
by virtue of having been returned in a majority 
in a number of provinces. 


I The claim that the eventual acceptance of 
office by the Congress was a victory- for the. 
Liberals’ creed was made by Sir Chuuanlal 
Setalvad in his presidential address to the 
nineteenth session of the Libei al federation 
which was held at Calcutta in December 136,. 
The Liberals, declared Sir Ghimanlal, while 
recognising the imperfections of the new Consti- 
tution, had still urged that it should he worked. 
This the Congress was now doing— and more or 
less successfully. Now the Liberals asked the 
Congress to adopt a similar attitude towards 
Federation. It would be unwise to boycott 
Federation. All progressive groups should 
combine and extract the best out of it, 
at the same time working for its replacement by 
a genuinely responsible democratic federal 
Government. 

Communism was fast growing, Sir Ghimanlal 
asserted, under the guise of socialism. Tins to 
his mink, was the greatest danger not only 
to the Congress but to the whole country. 
Another important question was the attainment 
of unity among the various communities _ln the 
country, particularly the Hindu and _ Muslim 
communities. Sir Chimanlal accused^ the Con- 
gress of not giving the Muslims a fair deal m the 
" Congress provinces.” 


The session passed the following reso- 
I lutious 

• (ll “Ttie National Liberal Federation of 
India reiterates its considered opinion that the 
I Constitution embodied in the Government ot 
India Act of 1935 is extremely unsatisfactory 
and altogether unacceptable. It is not merely 
utterly inadequate, but is retrograde in many 
respects and includes features obnoxious to 
Indian nationalist opinion. 

“Nonetheless, the Federation repeats that 
it has to he utilised to the best advantage of the 
people for the amelioration of their social and 
i economic conditions and for accelerating the 
attainment of Dominion Status. 

“ The Federation views with satisfaction that 
Cabinets responsible to popularly elected 
renresentatives of the people have taken over 
I the administration in the various provinces, 

' including those in which the Congress party 
commands a majority in the legislatore and 
.hones that those Cabinets will so woik the 
Constitution as to secure the confidence of all 
classes, creeds and interests, and specially the 
minorities, so as to facilitate the early removal 
of the various safeguards, special responsibilities 
of Governors and other restraints that exist in 


of Governors and other ream amis u.u 
the present Government of India Act, thereby 
leading to a full and complete transfer ot 
power to the peoples representatives in the 
provinces. 

“ The Federation urges that no coiicession 
should he made to the Frmces m the coi arse ot 
the negotiations now being carried on with them, 
•with regard to the establishment of. federation, 
whffih i calculated to increase still more the 
Powers of the Princes at the expense of the 
Federal Government.” 
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(2) “The National Liberal Federation re- 
affirms Its complete sympathy with the natural 
and nerfeetly legitimate aspirations of the 
people of the Indian States for civic and 
political liberties. 


“ The Federation deeply regrets that no 
provision has been made in the new Government j 
of India Act for the election of representatives 
of States in the coming Federal Legislature or 
for the recognition of the people’s fundamental 
rights or citizenship. The Federation, however, 
hopes that the rulers of Indian States will allow 
their representatives in the Federal Legislature 
to he returned by election. 


“The Federation strongly urges once again 
that the rulers of States should without further 
delay concede to their subjects rights of security 
of person and property, liberty of speech and of j 


the Press, freedom of association, and ail in- 
dependent judiciary as Veil as representative 
government as a prelude to responsible’ govern- 
ment.” 

The Federation also condemned the unres- 
ponsiveness of Government to the repeated de- 
mand for the nationalisation of the army in 
India by rapid increase of the facilities for 
training Indians as officers and urged that 
recruitment to the army ■ be thrown open to all 
provinces and all communities. Wider expan- 
sion of university training corps was also de- 
manded. The non-inclusion of Indians in the 
Auxiliary Force was the subject of criticism by 
the Federation which urged that steps be taken 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Shea Committee to bring about, the introduction 
of military drill and the establishment of cadet 
corps in schools. 


MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS. 


The awakening of political consciousness! 
among Muslims in India as a separate entity 
dates back to 1906 when the All-India Muslim 
League was formed. It worked up its influence 
1 steadily, so that when It was hardly ten 
years old it became sufficiently important 
to enter into an agreement — known since 
as the Lucknow Pact — with the powerful 

Indian National Congress. The League fell 
on evil days in the 'twenties, and differences set 
In among its members. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford 
Reforms, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the control of the administration 
of the country and in Government posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands. With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests more effectively 
than the League. The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1928. Thej 
publication of the Communal Award and its 
inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Reforms I 
in 1983 helped this process of consolidation. 
Am attempt was made early in 1931 to 
consolidate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim League and, if possi- 1 
ble, bringing the League and the Conference to- 
gether to work as a united body. The latter 
failed, but. the former object was largely success- 
ful and the League marched from strength to 
strength until it emerged as a powerful organisa- 
tion of the Muslim community on the eve of the 
first elections to the provincial legislatures under 
the Government of India Act of 1935. For the 
: first time in the political history of Muslims 
: their representative institution functioned as a 
Vigorous and active all-India organisation with 
results with flattered Mr. Jinnah and his 
co-workers. Doubtless Mr. Jinnah, who 
the guiding spirit behind tills new activity, 
handicapped by flssiparous tendencies and 


reactionary forces in distant provinces beyond 
the sphere of his direct influence. But he has 
reason to be satisfied with what has been achieved 
and build on it hopes of a unified Muslim com- 
munity, fully conscious of its political status in 
the life of the country. 

Muslim League in 1936-38.— With the Bombay 
session of 1 the Muslim League held early 
in the summer of 1930 may be said to have 
begun a new era in the history of the Muslim 
League. Instead of being a purely delibe- 
rative body which met once a year and passed 
resolutions, lapsing into comparative inactivity 
till the next annual session, the League decided 
to get into grips with current politics. In 
pursuance of the resolution passed at the 
Bombay session, Mr. Jinnah formed a Central 
Parliamentary Board, comprising influential 
representatives of the various provinces. 
Provincial boards were soon established and the 
whole machinery started under very good 
auspices. Local problems and influences threat- 
ened to impair the solidarity of the League 
and some prominent members of the League 
resigned from the League Parliamentary Board, 
but Mr. Jinnah persevered undeterred. He saw 
more clearly than either wing of Muslim 
leadership the task before the commu- 
nity. 

“ We are engaged,” he said in April 1986, 
“ in . the task of organising the electorates 
and training 80,000,000 Muslims to a higher 
level of political understanding, so that 
uitimatelytheymightbesoldiersforthe national 
struggle. I have always felt that if Muslims 
could speak with one voice a settlement between 
Hindus and Muslims would come more quickly. 
Muslims are making a mistake if they lean on 
either Government or the Congress.” , This 
in essence was the programme of the Muslim 
League in the past year. 

Meanwhile, the Muslim Conference had 
gradually lost its Influence over the community. 
In fact one heard very little of its 
activities. 
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came the elections. The task of the 
League was stupendous, considering that it was 
the first time that the League, from the centre, 
without elective provincial or district or„aniBa- 
tiom and in face of defections and local intri- 
gues made an attempt at mass contact. In 
lenoal the League secured 50 per cent, of the, 
, seats contested by it, and is the largest Muslim 
croup. In' the -United Provinces, it put up 
only 35 candidates for the, lower house 
secured 29 out of a total of t>6 Muslim 
seats. 

In Madras, the Muslim League Board put up 
H candidates for the Assembly and three foi 
the Council, and succeeded except for one seat 
in the Assembly. Boinbay adiieix-d thc greute.t 

success. It secured two-tlnrds out of a total 
number of 30 Muslim seats. 

No Muslim League Board was formed in 
Bihar, Orissa, Sind and the North Wcst l'rontiei 
Province. In Assam the League annexed 9 out 
r>f 34 Muslim seats. In the Central Irovinces 
asdiism sot in, with the result that two League 
parties functioned side by side. The League s 
efforts failed thoroughly in the Punja^ bwliere the 
Muslims co-operated with right wing limaus in 
the formation of the Unionist Party—a puiUy 

political organisation— which carried away the 

■SSSft r85* ii S t^vith nd a definite 


programme. 

shnrtlv after the elections, Mr. .Tinnah 
explained the position of the hcague members 
of provincial legislatures ns-«-m oumr groups 
« nd said • “ The constitutiou and policy of the 
League do not prevent us fr 9 11 ! co ;°? t er ^‘f "arce 
others On the contrary, it. is pait ana parcel 

basic principles ° are determined by common 
consent.” 

These words engendered a hore that tho Lcague 
might be induced to co-operate with ; 

lie extremist programme and negouauons 
tv-ere started but it soon became apparent that 
the two could not come together. Lho situation 
was rendered more difficult by the attdudeof 
stiffness adopted by the Congress and its Ircsi 
dent Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru Mr 3mnah 
refused to convert the League into an under 
study of the Cougrcss and lirmly upuuu 
the position of the Muslim community, llic. 
Congress, for its part, found as the result of the 
elections that it did not have the ^PPortcdte 
Muslim community . Very few Congress Muslims 
wc j t up as candidates for the elections, and 
even they failed. The Congress therefore, set 
about roping in the Muslims by an. appeal to 
tlicir economic conscience, explaining that the 
Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings 
of the masses, Muslims as well as Mbs, and 
to uplift the nation as a whole. In Hus piocesB 
the League and its leaders came m for a great 
deal of Violent criticism nt the hands ef t c 
Congress managers. On behalf of the League 
Mr Jinnah retorted : “ The Congress have not ; 

the monopoly, nor are they the sole cubtorhans 
of Indian nationalism. As 1 have always 

maintained, the Muslim League is prepared to 

oin hands with any progressive party in the 


light for the country’s freedom, but to achieve 
this the question of minorities must be settled 
satisfactorily. Here I am not talking of only 
Muslims but all minorities. Further, we are 
not prepared to merge ourselves into any 
organisation, however great it may be, and 
however advanced its programme and policy 
may be unless it is determined by common 
consent.” 

Paving little lieed to these words of warning, 
the Congress leaders went their own way. 
Puffed with the success at the polls, they affected 
to ignore the claims of Muslim leaders. In 
what. 111 a v be described as non-Muslim provinc- 
es — that ‘is, those in which the Muslims are in a 
minority — the Congress formed Ministries with- 
out consulting and securing the co-operation of 
the Muslim League. No doubt attempts were 
made to arrive at an understanding with the 
Muslim League, hut they failed mainly 011 
account of the Congress demand that wherever 
such an understanding was reached the Muslim 
League should cease to be a separate parliamen- 
tary body and merge itself into the resultant 
- - jss-Lcugue Party. The League, for its part, 

„„„ .rilling to co-operate but not on the terms 
imposed bv the Congress. In the result the 
negotiations failed, and tire League remained in 
the Opposition. Although the bulk of the 
Muslim representatives returned to the. provin- 
cial legislatures by the electorate were in opposi- 
tion to the Congress the latter proceeded to 
constitute Governments with Muslim .Ministers 
who did not represent - Muslim opinion in the 
legislature. Nowhere in any of the so-called 
Congress provinces did the Muslim Ministers 
have the support of the majority or even a decent 
number of Muslim legislators. I 11 Orissa the 
Cabinet included no Muslim Minister. In 
Madras and Bihar there is one Mislim Minister 
each but lie is a Congress Muslim whom the 
bulk’of the Muslims in the house disown. .In- the - 
United Provinces, there are two Muslim Ministers 
one of whom is a Congress Muslim and the other 
joined the Congress after having once owed 
allegiance to the League. I 11 Bombay and the 
Central Provinces, however, the Congress had 
to get two ncm-Congress Muslims, who lmd 
belonged to the League, to sign the Congress 
pledge so that they could be eligible for inclusion 
in the Congress Ministry. 

Thus these Muslim Ministers in the Congress 
Provinces were the objects of repeated displays 
of Muslim hostility. They were frequently 
challenged to resign their seats ancl seek re-elec- 
tion^ X congress ticket. The challenge was 
not accepted by the Muslim Ministers of Bombay 
and tlib Central Provinces; but m the United 
Provinces the Muslim Minister who had formerly 
belonged to the League took up the challenge, 
and resigned. He was, however, returned .to 
the legislature on the Congress ticket. 1 Ids by* 
election was bailed by the Congress leaders as a 
triumph for the Congress policy, but then 
triumph was short-lived, as three other hyrdeo- 
tions in Muslim constituencies of the -.Ua^d-..; 
Provinces went against the Congress . These 
by-elections caused a great deal of bitterness 
between the Congress and the Lbs® ue ’ w Mch liad 
already become strained as the result 01 a 
Muslim mass contact drive organised by the 
Congress. 
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s m„i +n tp- 1 rli ‘in agreement with the 1 But while he devoted much of his address to 

Having taiiea -w I < the Congress tried to tearing the Congress to pieces, he did not fail to 
League aria d ‘{ ta lo . x< iers by making a | exhort members of the League to create 

direct approach to thejvruslnn masses through "" 


« and 


time this appeara 
failed to achiev' "■ 
cminte 


mtioual 
...d to sue 
its object. 


1’h 


igrammo 
l . lmt eventually 
League leaders 
ipaganda by 
that their 


joumti-' * , the M U s[i m masses that their 

pointiih, ou. ia ti xe i r organisation under the 
F' ieU lnf the 'League whicll atone could serve 
bttiinei ot m, e League’s counter-drive 

Deeded in a large measure aided hy allega- 
suteeuico * m . 0Y iiices whore the Congress was 
tions tlnrt in pi t th0 MusIim minorities 

run ? lot treated well. Poiut was added to this] 
wert li'int’hv the attempt of the Madras Speaker 

complaint bj the MW Mat(mm soag {whi(;h 

" “id to glorify Hindu ideals) being sung on 
rlioor of Hie Assembly mul the attempt to 

undermine the authority of tl 

fef 

S tS Ministry. The wl.limiMS «ult 

•Isr ss rn.sr.rtf'Kx! 
aaftA » um» j-ipg 

at the Lucknow session of the League Iti the 
autumn of 11)87. 

League. Per example, the Muslim members of 
the Unionist Party of the Punjab, under bur 
Sikander Hyat Khan, and the Muslim members 
0 f the Coalition Party ot Bengal, under Ml. 
v'azlul Him, declared their readiness to hnget 
th^Mr erstwhile differences udth the League and 
to merge their fortunes with those ot the Lui^uc. 

There was no discordant note ami Miwlnn 

Sical unity was complete. The Muslim 
League emerged the only strong and influential 
political organisation of the Muslim community. 

Over two thousand delegates were present 
from every corner of British India, Burma and 
|“L jfven Bihar, which six months ago 
wild scarcely secure a delegate prepared to 
attend the session of the League m Bombay 
sent a contingent of 50. AU brought stories ol 
revived interest in the League in every province 
and the proposals in the presidential address by 
Mr. Jinnali for the extension of the League into 
the furthermost district of every provi 

enthusiastically received. 

The President, Mr. Jinnali, delivered a fighting 
oration. ' He attacked the Congress tooth and 
nail. The Congress had shown in six wownera 
liv words, deed and program me that Muslims 
cannot expect justice or fair play at their hands, 
1 he said “ liutale Mataram- is to be the national 
song and is to be forced on 11 s all,” lie went on 
derisively. “ The Congress Hag to be obeyed 
and revered by all and sundry. 1 venture to 
say”, ho added, ‘‘that the pr< 

policy will result 

nalwar.” 


- efforts. 

Muslims must realise,” he said, “that the 
time has come when they should devote their 
energies to self-organisation and full develop- 
ment of their power -to the exclusion of every 
other consideration. I want the Muslims to 
believe in themselves and take their destiny m 
their own hands. The All-India Muslim League 
has now come to live and play its part in the 
world of Indian polities. Eighty millions ot 
Muslims in India have nothing to fear. They 
have the magic power in their own hands,” he 
concluded. 

ic session changed the creed of the League 
the establishment in India of full indepen- 
dence in the form of a federation of free democra- 
tic states in which the rights and interests of 
the Muslims and other minorities are adequately 
and effectively safeguarded in the constitution. 
Another resolution strongly condemned the 
attitude of the Congress in “foisting Vande 
Mataram as the national anthem upon the coun- 
try in callous disregard of the feelings of Mussul- 
mans,” declaring the song “ not only positively 
anti-Islamic and idolatrous in its inspiration and 
ideas but definitely subversive of the growth of 
genuine nationalism in India.” The League also 
depreciated and protested against the formation 
of Ministries in certain provinces by Congress 
parties “in flagrant violation of the letter and 
spirit of the Government, of India Act of 11)38 and 
the Instrument ol Instructions”, and condemned 
ie. Governors for “ their failure to enforce the 
iccial powers entrusted to them for safeguard- 
..ig the interests of Mussulmans and . other 
important minorities,” 

On the subject' of federation, the League 
passed the following . resolution : “ The AU- 
fndia Muslim League records its emphatic dis- 
approval of the scheme of All-India federation as 
embodied in the Government, of India Act of 
1935, and is opposed to its introduction, .and 
urges upon the British .Government to retrain 
from its enforcement as it considers the scheme 
to he detrimental to the interests of the people 
of India generally and to those of Muslims in 
particular.” 

He. session also adopted a definite scheme 
.... the economic, social and cultural improve- 
ment of the community,. ■ 

The enthusiasm engendered by the success of 
the Lucknow session was kept up in succeeding 
months by an intensive organisation ot branch 
Leagues in every province and district. In 
order to consolidate the progress ..achieved tin 
then and to promote further effort a special 
session of the League was held in April 1988 in 
Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. Jmnah. 
i n several respects the Calcutta session was like 
the Lucknow session. Mr, Jinnali referred to 
the overtures made by some Congress leaders 
in the interval and said I welcome a policy 
of live and let, live ; I welcome an understanding 
in matters economic, and political ; but we 
cannot surrender, submerge or submit to the 
dictates or the ukases of the high command of 
tin* Congress, which is developing into a totali- 
tarian a^^ caucus, functioning 
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under tlie name of the Working Committee and 
aspiring to the position of a shadow cabinet of a 
future .Republic.” This was obviously a reply to 
the letters which passed between Mr. Jimuih on 
the one hand and Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Nehru 
on tire other for Congress-League peace. 

To all this the Congress reply was a resolution 
passed at the Haripura session of that body 
which ran : “ The Congress welcomes the growth 
of anti-imperialist feeling among the Muslims 
and other minorities in India and the growing 
unity of all classes and communities in India in 
the struggle for India’s independence which is 
essentially one and indivisible and can only 
be carried on effectively 


i united national 


basis. In particular the Congress welcomes the 
large numbers of members of the minority 
communities who have joined the Congress 
during the past year and given their mass sup- 
port to the struggle for freedom and the ending 
of the exploitation of India’s masses. The Con- 
gress declares afresh that it regards it us its 
primary duty and fundamental policy to protect 
the religious, linguistic, cultural and other 
rights of the minorities in India so as to ensure 
for them in any scheme of government to which 
the Congress is a party the widest scope for their 
development and their participation in the full- 
est measure in the political, economic and 
cultural life of the nation.” 


Government of India Act, 1935. 


The seeds of the Government of India Act, 
which was placed on the Statute Book in 1985, 
were sown as far back as the autumn of 1930 
when the Indian Hound Table Conference met 
in London for the first time. Three sessions 
of the conference were held, and it concluded 
on December 24, 1932. Some months later 
the British Government published their proposals 
for the reform of the Indian constitution based 
on the largest measure of agreement reached 
at the three sessions of the Bound Table Con- 
ference These proposals were embodied in a 
White Paper (March 1933) which was referred 
to a Committee of the two Houses of Parliament. 
The Committee submitted its report in October 
1934. Based on the recommendations of this 
Committee, the Government of India Bill was 
presented to Parliament in October, 1935. The 
Bill has siuce become law with a few changes in 
its passage through Parliament. 

The Act proposes to set up a Federation with 
responsibility at the Centre, and to provide 
- — "" a preliminary 


for provincial autonomy £ 


The Federation which the Act provides differs 
from those in otlior parts of the world because 
its units are not homogeneous. The Indian 
States differ widely from the British India 
Provinces. These complications react upon the 
constitution. As Sir Samuel Hoare said in the 
House of Commons “ they react, for instance, 
upon the provisions as to how the federation is 
to be formed, for it is obvious that the Princes, I 
being voluntary agents, can only enter of their 
own volition. They react again upon the 
kind of executive and the kind of legislature 
that is proposed, each side of the federation 
obviously demanding adequate representation 
both in the government and in the federal 
legislature. They react again upon the relations 
between the two Federal Chambers, the Princes 
from the first atti 
importance to the C 

They react, furtlic., ™ — 

subjects, the Princes again rightly insisting that, 
apart from the functions of Government which 
they surrender to the Federation, there should 
be no interference in their internal sovereignty. 
These complications make a formidable list of 
difficulties.” 


The Act sets up a Federal Executive similar 
to the responsible executives in other federations 
of the Empire. The whole executive power of 
the Federation is conferred oil the Governor- 
General, and his Ministers are appointed to 
“aid and advise” him and hold office during 
his pleasure. The Ministry shall consist of 
persons in whom the Legislature lias confidence 
and the Governor- General shall dismiss them 
when they lose that confidence. 

In contrast, however, with Dominion Constitu- 
tions, the Governor-General of India is given 

ial powers by the Act. In the first place 

— Departments of Foreign Affairs, Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs and Defence are “ reserved ” and 
will be administered by him through the 
agency of counsellors; in the second place, 
in all other departments he. may act in certain 
cases and for certain purposes otherwise than 
oil his ministers’ advice. 


(a) The prevention of any grave menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of India or 
any part thereof. 


(d) The securing to, and to the dependents 

of, persons who are or liave been 
members of the public services of any 
rights provided or preserved for them 
by or under the Act and the safeguard- 
ing of their legitimate interests. 

(e) The prevention of discrimination. 

(/) The prevention of action which would 
subject goods of United Kingdom or 
Burmese origin imported into India 
to discriminatory or penal treatment. 

(g) The protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
rulers thereof. 
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m The securing that the flue discharge of 

' his functions with respect to matters 
with respect to which he is by, or under , I 
the Act required to act in his discretion , 
or to exercise his individual judgment, 
is not prejudiced or impeded by any 
course of action taken with respect to 
any other matter. 

The Federal Legislature will consist of two 
chambers : the Council of State and the Federal 
Assembly The Council of State will consist 
of not more than 104 representatives of the 
federating Indian States and of 156 representa- 
tives of British India elected hy the people, of 
whom six will be chosen by the Governor-General 
in his discretion. The Council of State into be a 
permanent body with a provision that a third 
of its members should retire every third year. 
The representatives of British India are to he 
chosen on a communal basis, while those of the 
States will be appointed by the Killers of the 
States concerned in accordance with the relative 
rank and importance of the State. ( See 
table at the end of this chapter for the composi- 
tion of the British Indian half of the Council j 
»/ State.) 

The Federal Assembly will consist of not 
more than 125 representatives of the federating 
Indian States and. of 25ft representatives of 
British India mostly elected by the Provincial] 
Legislatures— by the lower House of the J 
Provincial Legislatures wherever there are] 
two Houses. 

The Federal Assembly is to continue for five 
years from the date appointed for their first, 
meeting after the expiration of which it will be 
dissolved. The distribution of seats here will 
also be on a communal basis. Thus, the Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh seats will be filled by tiie 
representatives of those communities in the 
Provincial Assemblies voting separately for a 
prescribed number of communal seats. De- 
pressed Classes will have representation from 
among the Hindu seats. Besides these three 
main groups, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians, representatives of commerce and I 
industry, landholders, representatives of labour 
and women will have seats. ( See table at the 
end of this chapter for the composition of\ 
the British Indian half of the Federal Assembly.) 

An “annual financial statement” setting 
out the estimated receipts and expenditure of 
the Federation in respect, of every financial year 
will be laid before both Chambers of the Federal 
Legislature. The estimates of expenditure will 
'show separately the sums required to meet 
expenditure., charged upon the revenues of the 
Federation; and the sums required to meet 
other expenditure proposed to be made from the 
revenues of the Federation. Items falling under 
the former category will not bo submitted to 
the vote of the Legislature. With a view to the. 
observance of the well-recognised principle of 
public finance that no proposal for the imposition 
of taxation or for the appropriation of public i 
revenues should be made otherwise than on the! 
responsibility of the 'Execute, it is provided] 
" ia the Act that ho demand for a grant is to be 
' made unless recommended by the Govemor- 
fieneraL 1 


The Federal Legislature alone may make laws 
upon any federal subject and the Provincial 
Legislature alone may make laws upon any 
subject treated as “ concurrent ” ; but in case 
of conflict Federal legislation shall prevail unless 
the provincial law has been reserved for the 
consideration of the Governor- General and has 
received his assent. 

The foregoing is a description of the framework 
of the India Federation. When half of the 
Indian States, on the basis of population and of 
representation in the Upper Federal Chamber, 
have acceded and after both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have presented an address to His Majesty 
praying that the Federation may be brought 
into existence, a Eoyal Proclamation will give 
legal effect to the Federation of India, 

The creation of a number of autonomous 
administrative units including two new ones, 
namely, Sind and Orissa, some of which have 
in recent years found it very difficult to make 
both ends meet, and the need for a strong Central 
Government presented some very difficult 
financial problems for the framers of the con- 
stitution. The allocation of sources of taxation 
and the settlement of heads of expenditure 
and debts, not only to enable the provinces 
progressively to develop but also to provide 
the Central Government with adequate funds bo 
discharge its All-India responsibilities was the 
main problem. To secure a satisfactory solution 
of this problem the expert advice of Sir Otto 
Niemeyor was sought. His recommendations 
are summarised elsewhere in this volume, 

The Government of India Act also establishes 
a Statutory Bailway authority which will take 
over the executive authority of the Federation 
in respect of the regulation, construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
The powers which the Governor- General possesses 
of taking action in virtue of special responsibilities 
and in respect of the reserved subjects extend 
to the giving of directions to the Bailway 
authority. 

Under the Act a Federal Court is to be 
established which will consist of a Chief Justice 
of India and such number of other Judges as 
His Majesty may deem necessary. The Federal 
Court will ordinarily sit in Delhi . It will have an 
original j urisdiction and an appellate j urisdiebion, 
in the latter in appeals from High Courts in 
British India and in Federated States. Its 
original jurisdiction will extend to any dispute 
between any two or more of the following, 
namely, the Federation, any of the Provinces 
and any of the Federated States. Provision i s 
also made for an appeal to the Judicial 


The Act abolishes the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India and makes him a Minister of 
the Crown individually responsible for the 
exercise of all authority vested in the Crown in 
relation to the affairs of India, He will, however, 
continue to be a member of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament, to which bodies he will be responsible 
for his actions. 
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It may take two or three years before the 
federal part of the constitution is l-eady to func- 
tion. In the meantime Provincial Autonomy 
will be set up. Under -the Act there will bo 
eleven Governors’ provinces, namely, Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Assam, the N. W. F. Province, Orissa and Sind, 
with power to the Crown by Order-in-Couneil 
to create, if deemed necessary, anew Province, 
increase or diminish the area of any province 
or alter the boundaries of any Province. The 
Provincial Executive will be similar to that of 
the Federation in form. 

In addition to the Governors’ Provinces there 
will be the following Chief Commissioners’ 
provinces: British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmcr- 
Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, the area known as Panth Piplida and 
such other Chief Commissioners’ Provinces as 
may he created under the Act which will be 
administered by the Governor-General acting 
through a Chief Commissioner to be appointed 
by him. 

The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, Bihar and Assam will 
have two Chambers, Upper and Lower, namely, 
the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, while the others will have only - 
Chamber, the Legislative Assembly. Represen- 
tation in the Legislative Assembly will be by 
separate electorates for each community based 
on the provisions of the Communal Award as 
modified by the Poona Pact of September 25. 
1932, under which a number of seats out of the 
seats classified as general seats will be reserved 
to the Depressed Classes. The life of the 
Provincial Legislatures will he the same as that 
of the Federal. 

In provinces with bi-cameral legislatures 
the Upper House will see that the Lower House 
does not indulge In hasty and ill-conceived 
legislation due to the temporary majority of 
any party. But the deliberations of the Upper 
House will also be subject to examination by the 
Lower House. 

While there will be no nominated members 
and no officials in the Assembly— all members 
of the Lower House will be elected— the Governor 
will have the right to fill some seats in the 
Provincial Council wherever one exists.' (See. 
tables at the. end of this Ghapter for the\ 
composition of the Provincial Councils and 
Pro vinciul Assembl ies. ) 

The constitution sets out the qualifications 
of electors. There are certain provisions of a 
general nature applicable to all Provinces while 
particular Provinces are dealt with separately, j 
as in some cases the payment of local taxation, ! 
in other cases payment of local taxation, in other 
cases payment of land revenue is the main 
qualification. The new constitution has, extend- 
ed the existing franchise so as to enfranchise 
about 10 per cent, of the total population of 
British India. The Acts of ,1915 and 1919 
provided for an electorate of approximately 
3 per cent, of the total population, the franchise 
based mainly on a property qualification. Under 
the reformed constitution women have a much 
wider franchise, over 6,000,000 female electorates I 
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as compared with 315,000 provided by the acts 
of 1915 and 1910. The Act of 1935 secures 
representation for women, for the Depressed 
Classes, for industrial labour and for special 
interests and for the bulk of the small landholders, 
small cultivators, urban ratepayers as well as a 
substantial section of the poorer classes. 

At present the Provinces have no original or 
independent powers. The local Governments 
are under the superintendence, direction and 
control of the Govemor-General-in-Council and 
the Secretary of State for India. The first 
step which the new constitution proposes to 
take is to create provinces with independence 
of their own and to assign to them a certain 
exclusive share of the activities of Government. 
There will be a transfer of all subjects to the 
control of the legislature. The subjects which 
are classified as provincial will, as indicated 
above, be exclusively dealt with by the Provincial 
Government which will have power to make 
laws for peace and good government. There 
will be no more “ reserved ” subjects. All 
subjects will be “transferred.” The administra- 
tion of all these subjects will pass from the 
bureaucracy to the control of Ministers responsi- 
ble to tlie legislature. Such subjects will include 
public order, courts, police, prisons, education, 
health and sanitation, public works, agriculture, 
forests, land revenue, excise, tolls, unemploy- 
ment and certain classes of taxation. 

Generally the Ministers will be entrusted with 
the administration of their own departments. 
Under the existing constitution they are merely 
advisers of the Governor. Under the new 
Constitution they will be effective executives. 
Only in those spheres where the Governor will 
retain a special responsibility will he have the 


Both the Upper and Lower Houses will have 
power 1 to initiate legislation except that Money 
Bills will be initiated in the Lower House only. 
Should there be a difference of opinion between 
the two Houses with regard to a Bill the Governor 
will be empowered to convene a joint session 
of the two Houses. Any Bill affirmed by the 
majority In the joint session shall be taken to 
have been duly passed. 

Under the new Constitution the Govornor 
will have almost the same special responsibilities 
as the Governor-General except the one relating 
to financial stability and credit. The Governor 
has, notwithstanding the advice of his Ministers, 
r er to take whatever action he thinks necessary 
the due discharge of his responsibility for 
preserving the peace or tranquillity of the 
Provinces. The grant of these powers will 
ensure a smooth working of the constitution 
and prevent a breakdown. 

Indeed, the proposed constitution will enable 
India to achieve considerable political power. 
Everything depends on whether it is worked in a 
spirit of co-operation, sincerity and unity or in a 
spirit of irresponsibility or communal bias. 
In the former event, India’s advance along the 
path of responsible Government is assured ; 
in the latter, the Governor’s or Governor- 
General’s special powers will be more than 
justified. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
Representatives of British India. 


Provinces or Community. 

Total 

seats. 

General 

scats. 

Scats for 
scheduled 
castes. 

Sihh 

seats. 

Muslim 

seats. 

"Women’s 

seats. 

Madras 

20 

14 

1 


4 

1 

Bombay 

16 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Bengal 

20 

8 

1 


10 . 

1 

United Provinces .. 

20 

11 

1 


7 

1 

Punjab * 

16 

3 


4 

8 

1 

Bihar 

10 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Central Provinces and 
Bernr 

s 

6 

1 


1 


Assatn 

5 

3 



2 ' 


5 . W. F, Province 

5 

1 



4 


Orissa 

■ r > 

4 



' ' 1 ] 


Sind 

5 

2 



3 


British Baluchistan 

1 




1 


Delhi 

1 

l 





Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

1 





Coorg 

1 

1 

... .. 




Anglo-Indians 

1 






Europeans 

7 






Indian Christians 

2 






Total.. 

150 

1 

! ?5 _ 

0 

4 

40 

6 
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The Indian Legislature. 


The annual Budget session o£ tlio Indian Legis- 
lature commenced with the opcnin» of the Indi.ni 
Legislative Assembly In New .Della on Lo January 
1937 The principle official business during 
the session was provided bv flic annual Railway 
and General Budgets. The Hon. Sir Muliammed 
y.afrullaii Khan, presenting the Railway Budget, 
showed a better state of affairs than wasanthu- 
pated in the railway estimate* laid toefoic the 
Legislature a year previously. He gowed to 
begin with, that the revised estimate foi 1 
presented in the Assembly in February 1036 
showed a deficit of 4.1- crores but- that tin; actim. 
result at the close of the year was a deficit of 4 
crores. Railway earnings during the year 1.13 1 
had so steadily improved that instead of a deficit 
of 34 crores provided in the Budget estimates 
the. revised estimates expected asurpusofla 
lakhs. If a change had not been made m the 
system oE accounting, the surplus ^ ul ^ !?V s 
been more than A-a crore. Gross tiaflic rempts 
were placed at 4 J crores more than tlm 1 rtced 
i„ B year’s figures, tho corresponding mci ease 
in 8 tiie working expenses being shght. The total 
net revenue the Railway Board showed now 
to be estimated at 4 crores better than .the preced- 
ing year. The accounting change just mentioned 
wtiiild reduce the amount to three and a half 
crores. e 

The Railway member informed the House 0, .1 
proposal to bring before the House at an . 

date a Resolution embodying an amendment, 
of tho Resolution passed in Scptcmbci 10-4 
for the separation of railway worn geneial 
revenues. This resolution boro particl.u 
reference to tlie Railway Deprecmtion l-und 
and the portion of railway profits to be paid to 
General revenues. 

The Railway estimates for 1937-38 provided 
for a surplus of 15 lakhs, this position being 
reached in accordance with the proposed modi 
fieation of the Separation Resolution. 

The Finance Member, the Hon’blc Sir James 
Origg, presented on 27 February lus annual 
Financial Statement and Budget. Ho fihowcd 
that whereas a year earlier he anticipated .1 
surplus of 107 laklis for the year emlmg 31 
March 1036, the actual surplus was 1,84 mklis. 
His revised forecast for tho year 1030-37 showed 
a deficit of 1,97 lakhs against, an estimated sur- 
plus of « lakhs. “ There is an excess of 25 lakhs 
in expenditure and a deterioration in revenue 
of 1,78 lakhs." The main heads oi deterioration 
of revenue were Customs, Income Tax and cur- 
rency, while improvements took place under 
Central Excises, Miscellaneous and Salt. 

As regards the ensuing year, an important 
consideration was the separation of Burma from 
India, which was expected to cost the Central 
Exchequer 2,33 lakhs. Another important 
consideration the Finance Member showed to 
be the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, the j 
cost of which lie expected to be 1,85 lakhs. 
" The sum of these two. figures, vis 4,18 lakhs 
represents the extra burden on our Budget 1 
(i.e. additional to that assumed in earlier years) 
arising from the Constitutional changes due on 
1st April 1038." The estimates for 1037-38, 
after taking account of these considerations, 


showed on the basis of current taxation a gross 
deficit of 3.42 lakhs, against which there was 
,84 laklis iii the Revenue Reserve Fund, so that 
..fie net deficit, was reduced to 1,58 lakhs. To 
cover the net difleit the Finance Member pro- 
iosed to increase the sugar excise from Rs. 1-5-0 
0 Rs. 2 per ewt. , this to be accompanied by 
fixing the import duty on sugar at Rs. 7-4 a ewt. 
plus the excise for the time being in force. The 
Finance Member’s second proposal for filling the 
Budget gap was to raise the import duty on 
"ver from 2 annas to 3 annas an ounce. 

The general discussion of the Budget and the 
customary debates upon tlie different aspects 
of Government policy with which the demands 
for appropriation grants were connected lasted 
s usual several days and during the subsequent 
irolonged general discussion of the Finance 
Bill it became clear that the Congress Party 
in the Assembly were determined not to accept 
the financial proposals for tlie ensuing year. 
Eventually, the House divided over the clause 
of flic Finance Bill providing for the proposed 
increase in tlie sugar excise and condemned tiie 
proposal by 74 votes to 41. Tlie figures showed 
that everyone voted against the proposal except 
tlie 26 official members, the members of the 
non-official European Group and some of tlie 
nominated non-official members of the House. 
In consequence of this vote the Finance Member 
did not move tlie third reading of the Finance 
Bill as amended. The measure was thereupon 
submitted independently to tlie Council of State 
upon the Viceroy’s certificate and was passed 
by that body in its original from and in that 
form became law. 

An important matter negotiated through the 
Assembly during the session was a Government 
Resolution superceding that, adopted by tlie 
Assembly on 2ist April 1034, relating to the 
Road Fund. Like tho earlier Resolution, it 
authorised the continuance of an excise duty of- 
2 annas per gallon on motor spirit and its alloca- 
tion to a separate Road Fund and the revised 
terms of the Resolution, compared with the 
earlier one, were designed to give the Central 
Government increased power over the Fund 
in regard to allocation of funds to the Pro- 
vinces. The main purpose of the fund being 
to finance road construction and maintenance -by 
Provincial Governments these changes m the 
terms of the Resolution were considered neces- 
sary to assure the road policies of the Provinces 
being adjusted; as indicated by, tlio^ Central 
Government, so a 
railway revenues. 

The Budget session of the Assembly concluded 
on 3 April and the corresponding session of the 
Council of State a few days later. 

The Autumn session of the Legislature began 
in Simla oil 23 August 1037. Its most important 
business was the general discussion of a Beleot 
Committee Report on " a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to Insurance , this 
being a monumental Bill in the hands of the 
Law Member. The discussions oii the BiH 
continued with few interruptions until 2 October, 
when the measure passed third reading m the 
Assembly. The debates thus being ended too 


j not undilly to interfere with 


ms 
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late for the Bill to lie dealt with by the Council complicated questions of policy arising there 
of State in tlie current session , < the Upper from, a process now far advanced, it, will bf 
House had a special session in New Delhi m possible to enter on the next phase of the pro- 
November, to deal with it. This procedure gramme, . namely,' 'that of placing the complete 
had the universally admitted advantage of and final picture before the Ruling Princes and 
jiving Government and others tune to study then formally addressing them in regard tc 
the amendments made in the Bill in the Assembly their accession.” 
before its final submission to the revising 

Chamber. In the circumstances it was not His J'^cellency declared las awareness oi 
that when the measure came before « 1U ^veiled at the scheme of Federa- 

file Council of State in November a series of ‘ljw« m the Constitution Act. but 

more or less agreed amendments was pu t s md that all these points had been considered 
forward from the Government side. These the Act was being prepared. He added : 

were carried. Others proposed from the non- ,.™° ,1?®® f? nsc ious as well of many other 
ci,ie of the House* were rejected. The difficulties. Nevertheless, upon the best judg- 
rjllj as thus 'amended subsequently received the meut. of, which we were capable, there were two 
Xi«t of the Lower House considerations which in our view must be held 

formal assent or me unui House. to outweigh all others-the first, that the early 

His Excellency addressed a joint sitting of the -establishment of a constitutional relationship 
Council of State and Legislative Assembly in the within the federal sphere between the States 
Assembly Chamber of 13 September. His and British India is of the utmost importance 
Excellency specially referred to the problems from the standpoint of the maintenance of the 
of middle class unemployment and rural develop- unity of India: the second, that the existence 
merit and to the costly but unavoidable opera- of a Central Government capable of formulating 
tiwis recently current, in Waziristan. His economic policies affecting the interests of tlie 
Excellency also made an important reference to sub-continent as a whole Is of direct and imme- 
' military expenditure, stating: “In consultn- diate relevance to the economic circumstances 
tiffin with the Commandcr-in-Chief , I have been of the India of to-day.” The anomalies on 
giving the closest consideration to the question which criticisms of the Federation scheme were 
of Army organisation and the re-equipment of based are, said Ills Excellency " the necessary 
the Army in India, so as to maintain its efficiency and inescapable incidents not merely of the 
it the highest possible pitch having regard to introduction of an All-India Federation at this 
recent, developments elsewhere in the matter of moment but of its introduction at any time within 
mechanisation and the like. The expenditure the measurable future ". 

Involved is inevitably considerable. I have ' . , 

caused representations to be made in tlie matter , Tlie Legislative Assembly adopted on the 
tti His Majesty’s Government for assistance in last day oi its session, namely 7 October, the 
earning out, the reorganisation owing to the -Resolution promised m February by the Railway 
verv heavy cost involved and it, is my hope that Member in connection with the separation of 
we shah receive a favourable reply.” Mis Railway flnimcns drum General finances. This 
Excellency referred in terms of restrained satis- resolution tood in tlie hands of. tho .Iunance 
faction to the progress made by the Provincial Member and ran as follows : Ihat, this 

Govcmmeuts since the inauguration of the new Assembly recommends to the Governor General 
Provincial Autonomy Constitutions of 1937, n Council .that railway revenues be declared not 
- It is enough (he said) to claim that, together liable, before the 1st April, -J 940, or before the 
we have overcome at, least, the most serious of fixation under section -187 (I) of the Government 
the difficulties that have so far confronted us. ot India Act, 1935 of the sum therein referred 
By the early days in August there were, esta- to, whichever is airlicr, to repay to the Denrecm- 
Wlshed in office in every Province of India, turn Reserve Fund maintained for Indian 
Ministries enjoying the support of a majority btate-owned railways the balance outstanding 
of their respective Legislatures. The decision on 1st April, 1937, oi loans taken from the F und 
which has brought about, this happy position to meet railway deficits or to pay to general 
SnL nmi, credit to aU concerned ” Tliese revenues any contributions due under the 
remarks had -special reference to the acceptance Resolution of this Assembly of the 20th Septeffi- 
of office by the representatives of the Congress her 1924, m respect, of the period, beg inning 
i the Provinces where they had a majority on. 1ft ■ April, l.)31, and ending on the 31st 
Legislatures and after a preliminary Afareh, Apart from the practical aspect 

period during which they refused to accept <>t tiic matter covered by the Resolution namely 
.... 1 f-.hu difiimilt.v at rnnavmir the dues m oiiestkm 


office and interim ministries carried on. the difficulty of repaving the dues in question 

without gravely disturbing railway management 
His Excellency also referred to tlie next, and and finance for many years to come, the Finance 
final stage of the Constitutional reforms now in Member in commending the Resolution to the 
recess of introduction, namely Federation. House pointed out that the central fact in the 
regard to this he said: “Since last I ad- requirement of the Resolution was the Nieiueyer 
ssed you my representatives have toured the Order-in-Couneil under which the Provinces 
,tes and held discussions with the Ruling were to get a share of the centrally collected 
Princes and their Ministers; and replies from income tax whenever the divisable income tax 
ist every State to my letter of enquiry of pool plus the railway contribution exceeds 
August have been received, expressing their 13 erares the railway contribution having for 
on the matters connected with Federation this purpose under the .Nionieyer Order-iu- 
ieli they are particularly interested. The Oouncil lieen calculated as if both the; arrears of 
k of collating and analysing these voluminous contribution to the Central Government and the 
is nearing completion, and after decisions debt to the . Depreciation Fund have been 
been taken on the many difficult and cancelled. 


The Indian Tariff Board. 

The Indian Tariff Board continued in suspense extent of protection required by 
1936 owing to the absence of in- .Sugar Industry during the period 
quiriesto be made by it. By the time these lines March 1.938' to «lst March 1 946 . 
appear in print it will be reconstituted, in order , __ sir Gco fIrey Bracke: 

to undertake the first of a series of new inquiries 

which are statutorily required before the ex- , ” ", , 

Dilation of the different periods -for -which pro- Mmnbe.ru —Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Ralumtoola 

lection has been given to various industries. ail(1 j),. j,. c. .Tain, M.A., Ph.ii. 

Under- the direction of the Government of India J SC Kcon. (Lond.). 
the following Board will take upat the beginning _ Mr F B Bhatia , i.o.S. 

of April 1937 the statutory inquiry into the Secret aru .—Mr. i.. )>• 1 
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Numbers.— The total Indian population overseas, according to the latest available returns, 
follows : — • / — — — 


British Empire. 

1 . Ceylon . . 

2. British Malaya* 

3. Hong Kong 

4. Mauritius 

5. Seychelles 


Zanzibar 

Tanganyika Tefrltoi 
Jamaica 
Trinidad 
British Guiana 

Fiji Islands 
Northern Rhodesia , 
Southern Rhodesia 
Canada . . 

Australia 

New Zealand .. 
South Africa.— - 
Natal . . . . 


South African TToteetoi 
South West Africa 
Maldives 

British North Borneo . 
Aden 

British Somaliland 
United Kingdom 

Malta 

Grenada 
St. Lucia 
British Honduras 


Total for British Empire 


Indian population. 


85,002 

170 (Asiatics'/ 
2,184 (Asiatics) 


409 (Asiatics) 

14 ( > . . , 

550 (Approximately) 
1,298 
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833 


Name of Country. 

Indian Population. 

Date of estimates. 

Foreign Countries. 



37. Dutch East Indies 

38. Siam 

89. French Indo-China 

40. Japan . . 

41. Bahrein 

27,68.8 

5.000 (approximately) 

0,000 ( .. ) . . 

300 ( „ ) .. 

500 

1030 

1931 

1931 

1031 

1933 

42. Iraq 

43. Muscat 

44. Portuguese East Africa 

45. Madagascar 

46. Reunion 

2,506 

441 

5,000 

7,945 

1932 

1033 

1031 

1031 

47. Cnjted States of America 
'48. Dutch Guiana 

49. Brazil 

50. European countries 

5.850 

37,933 

2,000 

1,000 (approximately) 

1030 

1932 
j 1031 

Total for foreign countries . . 

103,736 

| 

Total for all countries 

2,432,174 



Origin of Indian Emigration.— Emi- 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras. 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Geylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation . The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
Carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1884 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government oi 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommenda- 
tions for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years.. 

History of Emigration. — Under the above 
A.ct emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 


(80 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of thedr wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except, to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon , 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1894 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Reunion and 
Bourbon which was largely based on Crimping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration, 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1800 to St, 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act XIII of 1864 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated 
and consolidated the whole system of control. 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 In im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1860 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam . Owing 
to theinjury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
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of gross abuses in tin* treatment of enil- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to .important legislation in the colon), 
for the protection of Indian immigrants' 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal am 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were als- 
instituted in both these colonies, and thei. 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 

Becent Legislation.— In 1871 a fresh cor, 
soiidatiug Act was passed (Act VT1 of 1871 ! 
by which the Acts regulating emigration t< 
the French Colonies and two amending Act. 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in tin 
general law. The question of revision of tin 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and othe 
objectionable practices were reported to tin 
Government of India. The opportunity wa 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitch? 
and Mr, Grierson) to ascertain, in the X. W. i\ 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in whief 
the system of recruitmeut actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to’ improve 
ment, anil the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in IH-s;: 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specific 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- General in Bound' 
to add to the list by notification, and also t 
prohibit emigration to any of the countrie 
in the list on the ground of epidemic discasi 
and/or excessive mortality among emigrant 
in such country, or on the ground that propi ; 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements mad. 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This- 
Act with certain amendments of no important 
to the system of indentured emigration re 
mained In force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1008 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica. 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, th. 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutcl 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, th< 
demand for fresh labour having died out. 
immigration to Natal was discontinued from the 
1st July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
. send Indian labour to that country. Emi- 
gration to tiie French Colonics of Reunion. 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper fcreatmeaf 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare oi 
iident Indian labourers. The Government 

India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
iition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 


India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this 'policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya Was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
“ Emigrant " was extended to cover all per- 
sons ** assisted ” to depart from India. 

Present Position. — Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, arc them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three:— 

(a) Control of emigration. 

(b) Bights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(c) Rights and disabilities of Indians 
domiciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered 
separately. 

Control of Emigration-— So far as 
unskilled labour is concerned, the Governinei.t 
of India have assumed absolute powers c.f 
control. The terms of section 10 of the 
Emigration Act of 1922 are as follows: — 

“ IP, (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor- General in Council, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, may specify 
in this behalf, 

“(2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 


or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon -such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued in the form in which it has been so 
approved.*' 

Under this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : 

(1) The emigrant shall— 

fa) have been recruited by a person 
licensed for that purpose by and res- 
ponsible to an officer (hereinafter called 
the Emigration Commissioner) appoint- 
ed by the Government of Ceylon, or 
(b) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage 
and have been accepted by him. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor-General in Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be i scoverable from an v emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raised in such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor-General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(6) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall he defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed [ 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government ] 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform i 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in 
clause (S). 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
as the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
afi nil have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 


(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also per- 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effeet from May 1st. 1923, and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,500 labourers. The 
terms were more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 
lapsed. , 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed : — 

Emigration to British Guiana.— Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lawful witii effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
Council may with the concurrence of the Oover- 
| nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette o] 
India on the following terms and conditions, 
which shall thereupon become operative: — 

(1) The family shall lie the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Not more than 500 fami- 
lies shall he permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 families 
shall not exceed 1,500. 

(2) The emigrants shall either have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by tlie Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him. 

(3) No part of the cost of Ills recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able from any emigrant and all expenses in this 
connection shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their 
disposal. 

(4) The Government of British Guiana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor- 
General in Coutteil, admit and give all facilities 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act. 

(5) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or If the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the 
Government of British Guiana shall at. the 
request of the Governor- General in Council 
appoints person to perform temporarily the 
duties of the Agent. 

(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. The Agent 

1 referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
j be a member of such Commission. 

(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising hot less than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 

I tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
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which shall be healthy and shall have an ad - 1 (IS) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
equate supply of good drinking water. All (education in British Guiana shall be enforced 


expenses in connection with the preparation of 
the holdings shall be borne by the Government 
of British Guiana and shall in no case be recover- 
able from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall he fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality. 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
his family, he entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of life family half the area of his holding. 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall tie housed and maintained without charge 
by tile Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally. Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided, 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in British Guiaiia. 

Any emigrant shall he entitled to repatria-l 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 5 years from the date of his arrival 
in British Guiana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost oJ 
his passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to tiie place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in British 
<J uigiia on payment to the Government of British 
G uiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
patriate at its own expense and without any pay- 

; nient by or on behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence in India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Galana. 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commission. 


to the same extent in the ease of Indian children 
as in the case of children belonging to other 
communities. 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the. 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately 
represented on such boards. 

(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date oE this notification and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more "than 25 per cent, of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall he entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
tiie persons emigrating to the Colony in 

icordam-e with tiiis notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire.— On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-govern- 
ing dominions and the British Government 
,vas embodied in the following resolutions.:— 

“ (1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose, 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement, 

“(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition : (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian; and (6) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian,” 

The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indian* 
arc in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
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to be not, racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the' Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account, of his standard or habits of life to 
be unsuited to the requirements of the Union. 
Canada prohibited the landing of any person 
who had come to the Dominion otherwise 
than by continuous journey from the country of 
which he was a native and unless he possessed in 
his own right 250 dollars. Since 1030, Canada 
has restricted the immigration of Indians t o the 
wife or unmarried child under 18 years of age, 
of any Canadian citizen legally admitted 
to and resident in Canada, who is in a position 
to receive and care for ins dependents. New- 
foundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce. pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports, A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “ for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and admini- 
stration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile." With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British Subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been observed by the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse eilect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas. — The po- 
licy of the Empire Is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms: — 

"This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that In the interests of 
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the solidarity of the Commonwealth it Is 
desirable that the rights of such Indians to 
citizenship should be recognised.” 

"The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstanees of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel hound to record 
their profound concern at the position of 
Indians in South Africa and hope that by 
negotiations between India and South Africa a 
way can be found as soon as may be to reach a 
more satisfactory position. 

Summary of present Position.' — Outside 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows : — 

(I) South Africa. — The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters : — 

(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi, June 80th, 10H: “ With re- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
lias been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights.” 

(II) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914 :■ 

“By vested rights I understand the right 

of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township." 

This lias been officially interpreted to mean 
“that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the law or not 
should be respected.” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union. Their main recommenda- 
tions were as follows : — 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics : but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segrega- 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities 
should have right, subject to certain 
conditions: — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics : 

(b) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted . 
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(6) These areas should he selected and i 
allocated by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uniform “ License Law ’■ applicable 
to ail the Provinces of the Union should be 
possible, be enacted. If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natai 
should he assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
alia : — 

(а) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor licenses! shall be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

(б) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused. 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, toget her with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion. 



(d) That, in the case of tiie refusal of 
license on the ground that the applicant is n 
a fit and proper person to. hold the same 

to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator. 

(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residingin any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entrusted 
witli the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatic in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
ail applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
S of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, he should keep in close 
; touch with the various sections of the Indian 
Community, see that the laws are applied in a 
Just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests. 

From the abovo it will lie observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
in tbe Transvaal, and another of its recommen- 


dations, threatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land in the Uplands of Natal. Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, hut the protest was not 
accepted by the Union Government. 

As has been stated above, the representatives 
of the Union of South Africa dissented from the 
resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921 
which recommended the recognition of the right 
of Indians to citizenship in the self-governing 
Dominions. The negotiations conducted be- 
tween the two governments produced little result 
and the anti-Asiatic feeling prevailing was re- 
flected in the legislation passed during the follow- 
ing years. Between 1922 and 1925 the Durban 
Land Alienation Ordinance, the Borough and 
Township Land Ordinance, the Natal Boroughs 
Ordinance (No. 19 of 1924) and the Natal Town- 
ships Ordinance of 1925 were all passed and were 
detrimental to Indian interests. In 1925, the 
Areas Reservation, Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision) Bill was introduced in the 
Union Parliament, the object of the Bill being to 
stiffen the immigration law in its application to 
Asiatics and to introduce segregation in Natal. 
The .Bill roused consternation in South Africa and 
widespread resentment in India. After pro- 
longed negotiations between the two Govern- 
ments, the Union Government agreed to a 
conference between the representatives of the two 
Governments and to the postponement of the 
consideration of tho Areas Reservation Bill until 
after tho conference. Tho Conference met in 
Cape Town and arrived at an understanding, 
commonly known as tho Cape Town Agree- 
ment of 1927, The terms of this agreement, 
which were ratified by. both Governments in 
February, 1927, are reproduced below. 

Cape Town Agreement 1927. 

1. It was announced in April 1920 that the 
Government of India and the Government of the 
Union of South Africa had agreed to hold a Round. 
Table Conference to explore all possible methods 
of settling the Indian question in the Union in a 
manner which would safeguard the maintenance 
of western standards of life in South Africa by 
just and legitimate means. The Conference as- 
sembled at Cape Town on December 17th and its 
session finished on January 12th. There was, in 
these meetings, a full and frank exchange of views 
which has resulted in a truer appreciation of 
mutual difficulties and a united understanding to 
co-operate in the solution of a common problem 
in a spirit of friendliness and good-will. 

Both Governments re-affirm their recognition 
of the right of South Africa to use all just and 
legitimate means for the maintenance of western 
standards of life. 

2. The Union Government recognises that 
Indians domiciled in the Union, who are prepared 
to conform to western standards of life, should he 
enabled to do so. 

3. For those Indians in the Union who may 
desire to avail themselves of it, the Union 
Government, will organise a scheme of assisted 
emigration to India or other countries Where 
western standards are not required. Union 
domicile will be lost after 3 years’ continuous 
absence from the Union in agreement with the 
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proposed revision of the law relating to domicile 
which will be of general application. Emigrants 
under the assisted emigration scheme -who desire 
to return to the Union within the 3 years will only 
be allowed to do so on refund to the Union 
Government of the cost of the assistance received 
by them. 

4. The Government of India recognise their 
obligation to look after such emigrants on their 
arrival in India. 

5. The admission into the Union of the wives 
and minor children of Indians permanently domi- 
ciled in the Union will be regulated by paragraph 
3 of Resolution XXI of the Imperial Conference 
of 1918. 

0. In the expectation that the difficulties with 
which the Union has been confronted will be 
materially lessened by the agreement now happily 
reached between the two Governments, and in 
order that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and 
have a fair trial, the Government of the Union of 
South Africa have decided not to proceed further 
with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill. 

7. The two Governments have agreed to 
watch the working of the agreement now reached 
and to exchange views from time to time as to any 
changes that experience may suggest. 

8. The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the Government of India 
to appoint an agent in order to secure continuous 
and effective co-operation between the two 
Governments. 

In February, 1930, a Select Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly was appointed to 
inquire into and report on certain matters relating I 
to the rights of Indians to own and occupy im- 
movable property in the Transvaal and incident- 
ally to trade. The Committee was required, 
inter alia , to investigate how r far the intentions of 
the legislature, as embodied in the Act of 1919, | 
were being given effect to and whether, and, if so, 
to what extent, an amendment of the Act was 
desirable. The Committee came to the conclusion 
that the position which had arisen as a result of 
illegal occupation in the mining areas was serious 
and that there was no doubt that Law 3 of 1885, 
as amended by the Act of 1019, intended that 
Asiatics should not own fixed property in the 
Transvaal outside reserved areas either individu- 
ally or collectively and citlnr directly or in- 
directly. It submitted its report on the 13th 
May, 1930, and embodied its recommendations 
in a Bill, which it urged should be enacted im- 
mediately. The Bill was read for the first time 
on the 14th May, 1930, but in deference to the 
representations made by the Government of India 
that adequate time should be allowed for careful 
examination of the far-reaching provisions of the 
measure, the Union Government decided to defer 
further consideration of it until the Parliamentary 
session of 1931. As a result of opposition to the 
Bill, it was later postponed further, and a Con- 
ference. was held in 1932 to examine the provisions 
of the Bill and to review the working of the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927 in accordance witn para. 

7 of that Agreement. 


The results of the t itnference tire contained in 
the. following' extracts from a' statement- made in 
the Indian Legislature on the Mil April, 1932 ; — 

1. In accordance with paragraph 7 of the 
Cape Town Agreement of 1927 delegates of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and of 
the Government of India met at Cap- Town from 
.January 12th to February 4th. 1932 to consider 
the working of the Agreement and to exchange 
views as to anv modifications that experience 
might suggest. The delegates had a full and 
frank discussion in the Conference, which was 
throughout marked bv a spirit of cordialitv and 
mutual good-will. 

2. Both Government!* consider that the Cape 
Town Agreement 1ms been a powerful inlluence in 
fostering friendly relations between them and 
that they should continue to co-operate ill the 
common object of harmonising their respective 
interests in regard to Indians resident in the 


3. It was recognised that the possibilities of 
the Union’s scheme of assisted emigration to 
India are now practically, exhausted owing to the 
economic and climatic conditions of India as well 
as to the fact that SO per cent, of the Indian 
population of the Union are now South- African- 
born. As a consequence the possibilities of land- 
settlement outside I lidia, as already contemplated 
in paragraph 3 of the Agreement, have been 
further considered. The Government of India 
will co-operate with the Government of the Union 
in exploring the possibilities of a colonisation 
scheme for settling Indians, both from India and 
from South Africa, in other countries. In tills 
investigation, which should take place during the: 
course of the present year a . representative of the 
Indian community in South Africa will, if they 
so desire, bo associated. As soon as the in- 
vestigation 1ms been completed the two Govern- 
ments will consider the results of- the inquiry. 

4. No other modification of the Agreement is 
for the present considered necessary. 

5. I shall now endeavour to deal with the 
Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) Bill, 
The Conference decided that it Should be con- 
sidered by a sub-committee consisting of two 
representatives of each Delegation. After dis- 
cussion in the sub-committee Dr. Malan, who was 
one of Union representatives, agreed to place 
informally before members of the Select Com- 
mittee, which had prepared Bill, suggestions of 
the delegates from India. Results of this Con- 
sultation may be summarised as follows 

(1) Clause 5 of the Bill which embodied 
the principle of segregation by priovdingfor 
the ear-marking of areas for the occupation 
or ownership of land by Asiatics has been 
deleted; Instead, the Gold Law is to he 
amended to empower the Minister of the 
Interior after consultation with the Minister 
of Mines to withdraw any land from the 
operation of sections 130 and 131 in so 
far as they prohibit residence upon or 
occupation of any land by coloured per- 
sons. This power will be exercised after 
inquiry into individual eases by an impartial 
commission presided over, by a judge, to 
validate present illegal occupations and to 
permit exceptions to be made in future from 
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rupational restrictions of Gold Law, It mendation of the Committee was that further 
hoped that liberal use will be made of investigation in regard to the successful operation 
s new provision of the law so as to pro- of a colonisation scheme could advantageously be 
it the substantial dislocation of Indian made by a joint commission in British North 
sines*' which strict application of the Borneo, British Nevv Guinea and British G uiana, 
listing restrictions -would involve, and The idea of colonising Indians from the Union, 
to provide Indians in future with rea- however, does not appear to have been proceeded 
spnabie facilities to trade in the mining I with, 
areas without segregation. 


(2! The BUI has also been amended, so as moots which are capable of being used against 
to protect fixed property acquired by 'Indians in the Union, e.q., the lransvaal Licences 
Asiatic companies up to 1st March 1030, (Control) Ordinance of 1932 and the Natal Rural 
which are not protected bv section 2 of Act Dealers’ Licensing Law Amendment Ordinance of 
37 of 1919. This will have the effect of 1935. A further development occurred m 198 1 
sa ving many Indian properties which, when three private Bills affecting the position or 
though not 'acquired in contravention of Indians in the Union were introduced .in - tno. 
the letter of the Act of 1919, were acquired Union Parliament. The first sought to prohibit 
■outrary to its spirit. ' marriages between Europeans and Asiatics or 

natives. It was introduced on the 12th January 
(8)' Local bodies whom, clause 10 of the but attempts to have it referred to a Select 
Bill required to refuse certificates of fitness Committee tailed. The second Bill sought to 
o an Asiatic to trade on the ground that empower Provincial Councils to prohibit the em- 
ho applicant may not lawfully carry on ployment of Europeans by non-Europeans in the 
business on the premises for which the Union, and the third to prohibit the acquisition 
imiee is sought shall have to treat a of fixed property iii the Transvaal by any Euro- 
•ertifleato issued )V a competent Govern- peau, Coloured or Cape Malay women married to 
[HOiit officer to the effect that any land Asiatics and by children of such marriages, 
has been withdrawn from the restrictive Both the Government of Lid a and their Agent., 
provisions of. sections ISO and 131 of the General m the Union made representations 
Gold Law as sufficient proof that a coloured against these two lulls. Second reading, .which 
person limy lawfully trade on such land, would have involved acceptance of the principle 
As it is proposed to maintain hereafter a of the two measures, was not procoeded' with and 
register of fill lands in proclaimed areas they were referred to a Select Committee ot the 
where Asiatic occunation is nermittod. Union House of Assembly foi investigation of 


eortifleiite issued by a competent Govern- peau, .Coloured or Cape Malay women married to 
mont officer to the effect that any land Asiatics and by children of sueli marriages, 
has bevn withdrawn from the restrictive Both the trovemmont of India and their Agent. . 
provisions of sections ISO and' 131 of the General in the Union made representations 
Gold Law as sufficient proof that a coloured against these two Bills. Second reading, winch 
person limy lawfully trade on such land, would have involved acceptance of the ; principle 
Aa it is proposed to maintain hereafter a of the two measures, was not proceeded' with and 
register of all lands in proclaimed areas they were referred to a belect Committee ot the 
wliere Asiatic occupation is permitted, Union House of Assembly -for investigation of 
sucli a provision should prove a valuable their contents and farm. Bath the Indian coin- 
safeguard to the Indian community. murnty and the Agent General gave evidence 

before the Select Committee. Tile Committee 
n i, ' it came to no conclusion on the proposal to restrict 

ownership of land through marriage, but after 
th i in -Hm!- ivl r Yn consideration of the other Bill, submitted an 

the I m luiu Delegation that areas like fcpi ii igb<uul , nYw . nr i,,,i -pan white Women’s 

tl l e rS’TtSt ‘SS^eitRcftefcttoiBilt. The am ended Bill 

4rtU.9* t£ladfste\?t.g«rid 

leases for ten yeiirs or more should not be treated tll e jfmister of Labour and to forbid the issue at 
as fixed propeity have not been accepted. On slIeJl a certificate if the women concerned were to 


tlie balance, hoivever, the amendments winch, |j 0 undor the direction or supervision of a non- 
? u y e n* 1 toDitificaticin by the Umon larliameiiL European or to be housed or employed on 
^'^?^^. r n ftpreKnt <l su1 ' >stantlaI premises containing dwelling or sleeping quarters 
advance on the original Bill. 0 f ^ S | a ^ cs or places where they might coine 

into contact with Asiatics other than as customers 
The Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Bill, as ovor the counter. Cape Malays and Japanese 
amended in the manner mentioned in paragraphs (while the trade convention with Japan lasted) 
0 and 7 of the statement above, was passed into were to be exempted from the restriction. The 
law in 1932 and a Commission, presided over by ne w measure was purely anti-Indian and the 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Feetbain, was ap- Government of India protested strongly against 
pointed in October, 1932, to enquire into the it. In the course of oral evidence before the 
occupation by coloured persons of proclaimed Select Committee, a representative of the South 
laud in the Transvaal. The Transvaal Asiatic African Indian Congress stated that he believed 
Land Tenure (Amendment) Act of 1938, which Indians would be willing to terminate emplov- 
was passed after consideration of the recommend- ment of European women voluntarily where 
at, ions of the Feetham Commission, completed circumstances showed that particular exception 
the legislation necessary to give effect to the. might be, or had been, justifiably taken to such, 
policy of the original Act of 1932. employment. The Union Government accepted 

this statement as an assurance of co-operation toy 
I he Government of the Union of South Africa the Ihdian community in objectionable cases and 
also appointed a Committee to undertake the in- an announcement was made on the 14th April in 
- vestigation of the possibilities of colonisation the Union House of Assembly that no further 
coni emplated in the 1 932 Agreement referred to opportunity would be given for the discussion on, 
;v above. The report of this Committee was pub- or for legislation in connection with, the Select 
lished simultaneously in India and in South Committee’s report on the Bills, The Union 
Africa on the 2nd July, 1934. The main recom- Government, however, reserved the right to 


svaal Asiatic Land Tenure Bill, i 
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Undertake legislation later should circumstances 
demand it. The dropping of these two Bills did 
not, however, satisfy certain sections and an 
announcement was made in the Union Parliament 
bn the 17th May, 1937, that two Commissions, 
one to enquire into mixed marriages and the -other 
into the question of Asiatic land tenure in areas 
not covered by the enquiry of the Feet, ham 
Commission, would he appointed. These Com- 
missions wore not appointed till the end of 1937 
but the indications are that both of them will be 
appointed carl yin 1038. 

Present position : Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the Capo 
Province. In the remaining provinces they are 
not enfranchised. They arc subjected to differ- 
ential treatment in the matter of trading licences, 
especially in the Transvaal. Their immigration 
into the Union is barred and severe restrictions 
exist on inter-provincial migration. In the 
Transvaal they are not allowed to acquire im- 
movable property outside locations and the 
recent Asiatic Land Tenure legislation has closed 
certain loop-holes which existed in the Gold Law 
of 1908. 

(2) Kenya Colony.— The grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
contro veray centred round thefollowingpoints: — 

(а) Franchise. — Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
total roll and a common franchise on a reason- I 
able property basis plus an educational test 1 
without racial discrimination for all British 
subjects. 

(б) Segregation. — Professor Simpson who 
was sent to Bast Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable ; 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians are in practice unfairly 
treated in the allocation of sites. 

(0) The Highlands. — Lord Elgin decides 
in 19Q8 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no lan d ibit to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeana. 

(d) Immigration. — Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indiah 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible. 

The Settlement.— The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Taper presented to Parliament in July 1923. 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “ the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided : — 

: ;27,'av 


(«) Franchise. — A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing the Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council. 

(b) Segregation. — The policy of segregation 
a3 between Europeans and Asiatics is aban- 
doned. 

(c) The Highlands.— T he existing practice 
is maintained both as regards initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 

id) Immigration.— Facial discrimination in 
immigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
Impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda have been instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution published on August 

1 18th, 1923, and recorded ” their deep regret 
that His Majesty’s Government did not fee- 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them ■* and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government until such time as the 
Committee proposed by their representatives at 
! the Imperial conference in 1923 had an oppor- 
j tuuity of examining the question of the restric- , 
I tlons therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
I meat of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty’s 
|; Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
l Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for tho Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee:— 

"(1) Immigration.— M y position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or f 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic interrat of the natives,-! hold myself : 
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entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not. enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 
persons of all races arriving .in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted . 

(2) Franchise. — I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, hut I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the beat way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities, 

(3) Highlands. — I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies lias no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
cultural land In the Highlands beiug reconsi- 
dered. 

(4) Lowlands. — I t was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement anu agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter is in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and 
agricultural points of view on the areas in 
question.” 

The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council. 

In June 1924, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian Interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action In the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
8outhborough Committee. The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published in the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 
9th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 


House of Commons that, to view of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not resume its sittings. 

In November 192(5, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education. It was originally 
intended to uive effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, viz., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
SO shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January 1927. 

Closer Union. — In view of the issue of 
! another White Paper in July 1927, in which it 
was announced that His Majesty’s Government 
had authorised the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to send to Africa a special Commission 
to investigate the possibility of securing more 
effective co-operation between the Govern- 
ments of Eastern and Central African Depen- 
dencies and make recommendations on this 
and cognate matters, the question regarding 
the position of Indians in Kenya again came 
to the forefront. 

I In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under- 
iSecretaryof State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
; Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also .with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far it may be possible 
to find a basis of general agreement. Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
'the outcome of Ids consultations. At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State forthe Colonies, the 
Government of India deputed the Kt. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.O., to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
tlie Hilton Young Commission’s Report and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations. 

Mr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929. In the Report presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should — 

(a) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike ; 
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('') invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 

('■') oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any institutions 
leading up to it ; 

(rf) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson 

(«) demand, in ease of tlxe establishment 
of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the legislative Council of 
Kenya . 

(! 7 ) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by . 
Europeans and Indians in equal propor- 
tions. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government. 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 6th October 1929. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

The conclusions of His Majesty’s Government 
as regards closer union in East Africa were 
published in June, 1930, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
Wouldi be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament, in accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in November, 1930. The Government of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out in the White Paper in so far as 
it affected the Indian population in East Africa. 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament they also deputed the 
Eight Honourable Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
C;H.,as their representative to present their case 
and elucidate in the course of oral examination 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to him. The Select Committee: 
examined Mr. Sastri in July, 1931. 

The report of the Committee was published ! 
simultaneously in England, East Africa and 
India on the 2nd November, 1931, and the 
decisions of His Majesty’s ’Government on the 
recommendations of the Committee together 
with certain correspondence arising from the 
report of the Committee were also similarly 
published on the 24th August, 1932. 

, . As regards the question of Closer Union, 
His Majesty’s Government have accepted the 


view of the Joint Committee that apart from 
considerations arising out of the Mandatory 
position of the Tanganyika Territory, the time 
has not arrived for taking any far-reaching 
step in the direction of the formal Union of the 
several East African Dependencies. 

There was no important development in 
regard to this question until 1035 when certain 
sections in Kenya attempted to revive the pro- 
posal for Closer Union. Early that year an 
unofficial conference of Europeans, held at 
Arusha, was reported to have expressed the view 
that since 1931 circumstances had changed so 
rapidly as to justify a reversal of the Joint 
Committee’s decision and that immediate 
steps should betaken towards the Closer Union 
of East Africa. A “ Memorandum on Union ” 
was also forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies by the European Elected Members’ 
Organisation of the Kenya Legislative Council. 
His Majesty’s Government did not, however, 
consider that there were adequate grounds for 
reopening an enquiry into the matters which had 
been so carefully investigated by the Joint, Select 
Committee as recently as 1931. This decision 
is contained in Mr. Malcolm MacDonald's 
despatch, dated the 12th October, 1935, to His 
Excellency the Governor of Kenya which has 
been published in all the countries concerned. 

Franchise. — As regards francliise.Hia Majesty’s 
Government stated in the White Paper of 1930 
that “ His Majesty’s Government are of the, 
opinion that the establishment of a common roll 
is the object to be aimed at and attained, with 
an equal franchise of a civilization or education 
Character open to all races.” In 1931 the question 
of franchise was alto referred to the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament which was appointed 
to consider the question of Closer Union. After 
discussing the arguments that had been brought 
forward for and against, a common electoral roll, 
the Select. Committee stated in para. 100 of their 
report, that it would be impracticable under 
present conditions to advocate the adoption of the 
system of common roll representation in prefer- 
ence to the existing system of election." The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies accepted the 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
in the matter. 

High lands. — The Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament, which was appointed to con- 
sider the question of Closer Union in East 
Africa had recommended that “ in view of the 
nervousness among the native population 
as regards the land question, a full and author- 
itative inquiry should be undertaken immediate- 
ly into the needs of the native population, 
present and prospective, with respect to land 
within or without the reserve held either on 
tribal or on individual tenure.” In April, 
1932, a Commission was accordingly appointed 
by His Majesty’s Government and the terms 
of reference of the Commission included the 
following: 

‘ To define the area known as the High- 
lands within which persons of European 
: descent are to have a privileged position in 
accordance with the White Paper of 1923.’ 

The Commission in their report, which’ was 
published in May 1034, recommended that the 
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boundaries of the European Highlands should 
be safeguarded by Order in Council so that the 
European community might have the same 
measure of security in regard to land as the 
Commission had recommended for the natives. 
His Majesty’s Government announced that they 
accepted this recommendation of the Land 
Commission . The Indian community was 
perturbed by this announcement as the proposed 
Order in Council would give statutory effect to 
restrictions which were originally considered 
necessary on grounds of administrative conveni- 
ence and representations were made to His 
Majesty's Government both by the Government 
of India and the local Indian community. No 
Order in Council had been promulgated till the 
end of 1937 , but, the position as it affects Indians 
appears clear from the following extracts 
from the speech of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies made on the 9th July, 1936 

‘(a) What is contemplated, arising out of the 
recommendations of the (Morris-Carter) Com- 
mission, is the issue of two Orders-in-Couneil. 
There are, of course, many other things arising 
out of those recommendations, hut the points 
which have been raised are chiefly concerned 
with these Orders-in-Couneil. One of them is to 
define the boundaries of those parts of the 
Highlands which are to be sot aside for non- 
native occupation, and (b) I want to make it 
clear that there is to he nothing in either Order 
imposing any legal disability against Indians or 
against any persons on the ground of race, colour, 
creed or anything else. Equally I want to wake 
it clear that, the. existing administrative prac- 
tice, which was first laid down by Lord Elgin is 
to be continued. I wish that to be understood 
clearly both in India and elsewhere. The 
existing administrative practice of the Kenya 
Government which has been followed since 
1 908 will continue. In the area demarcated as 
the European area not by law, not by any- 
thing in the Order-in-Coune.il, but as a matter of 
administration that practice will continue in the 
future as in the past. There will be no legal 
colour bar.’ 

Lowlands. Subsequent to the announcement 
made in the House of Commons in 3924, in 
connection with the * Lowlands,’ the question 
of deputing an officer to examine these areas 
was considered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any further 
with the idea. 

Apart from the major problems outlined above, ; 
other questions have also been causing concern 
to the Indian community in the colony. The 
most important, of these are (i) the Ordinance to 
control and regulate the marketing of native 
Produce and (ii)the Transport Control Ordinance, 
The former Bill sought to regulate the selling and 
buying of native produce by such methods as 
limiting the number of licences and confining 
sales to specified localities so as' to ensure con- 
trol over quality. As a number of Indian traders 
were affected, representations were made, to His 
Majesty’s Government by the Government of 
' India and the Bill was revised in certain respects 
: and became law in 1935. It was brought into 
force from the 1st January, 1936. 

The Kenya Transport Control Bill Which was 
passed ! ast year was intended to give effect to the 


recommendations of the Kenya Transport Co- 
ordination Committee which was appointed in 
1935 to investigate and consider the desirability 
of co-ordinating and regulating all forms of 
transport in the colony. The Indian 
members of the Kenya Legislative Council 
objected to the principle of the Bill as in 
the attempt to prevent wasteful competition be- 
tween the railways and other forms of transport 
in Kenya, they felt that the considerable interests 
of Indians in the transport industry would be 
affected adversely. The other main objections 
were directed against the composition of the 
Transport Licensing Board and the provision 
relating to the grant of exclusive licences. The 
Bill has now become law and Jan Indian has 
been appointed to the Transport Licensing 
Board. 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana.— -Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Kule 
16 (B) of the Defence of India (Consolidated) 
Rules in pursuance of the general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration. With a view to secure, if 
possible, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Rankine, Receiver-General to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of. East Indian labourers 
from 2nd January, 1920, and also announced 
their Intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March, 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
ColonieB would guarantee that “ the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji.” In July, 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner’s policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27tli 
June, 1921. But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs. Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs. Venkatapati 
Raju, G, L. Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S. Hissam-ud-din Khan did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1 922. 

The labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
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arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of snch of them as desired to return to 
their own country. In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji. Many arrived in India com- 
paratively destitute ; while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place— indeed foreigners — in their own coun- 
try. Returned emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was asteady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
representation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants.] 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been in Fiji to return there 
if they so desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April , 1922, 

and submitted its report to the Government of 
India. It has not been published. 

In February, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised were issued. Provision 
was made, inter alia,, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis. On 
the 5th November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one. The resolution 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected European and nominated Fijian 
members. As a protest against this vote, all 
three Indian members resigned their seats and, 
no Indian having subsequently offered himself 
for election, the seats remained unfilled through- 
out the life of the Council. A fresh election 
was held during 1932 and as a result two Indian 


In 1935, the elected Indian members of the 
Legislative Council advocated a system of liomi- 
naton in place of the system of election and the 
proposal was opposed by the local Indian Associ- 
ation. European opinion was divided. The 
Government of India support ed the principle of 
election and made representations to His 
Majesty’s Government. The decision of His 


Majesty's- Government is contained in the des- 
patch dated the 20th July, 1930, at Idressed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Govern- 
ment of Fiji. The, main points of the decision 

(«) the Fijian representatives should be selec- 
ted as heretofore, viz., by the Governor from a 
panel submitted by the Great Council of Native 
Chiefs; 

(6) some of the European and Indian members 
should be elected and the others nominated ; 

{«.*) the circumstances were such as to make St 
Impossible to arrange for representation of the 
three sections of the, population by means of a 
general franchise. The legislative Council 
should consist of the Governor, ltl official, mem- 
bers, 5 European members (3 to he elected on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominated), 5 
Fijian members (all to be. selected as at present) 
and 5 Indian members (3 to be elected on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominated). 

The Legislative Council as newly constituted 
met in September 1937. 

Another important matter which is attracting 
attention is that of land tenure. Indians ex- 
perience a number of practical difficulties 
connected with the leases of land and the 
administration of the land law and they have been 
brought to the notice of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment by the Government of India. 
In September, 1930, the Council of Chiefs 
of Fiji agreed that all lands (including leases) not 
required for the maintenance of the Fijian owners 
should lie opened for settlement ; that to further 
this end a Committee 'should be appointed to 
inquire into and to determine the amount of land 
needed for proper development by the Native 
owners ; and that all land (including leased) not 
so required should be handed over to the Govern- 
ment to lease on behalf of the Fijians. The Fiji 
Government has not so far appointed the Com- 
mittee asked for by the Council of Chiefs and the 
position in regard to Indian land tenure is 
unchanged. 

British Guiana.— -The Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances are mainly 
economic. Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon'ble Dr. J. J . Nunan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr. J. A, Luekhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot. 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs. Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana. Me. Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay ; Diwan Bahadur 3?. Kesava Pillai 
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was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which lie was also Vice-President ; and 
Mr. Tivarv was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerableamount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces. The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
21st of January, 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the. Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt. ; 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luekhoo, K.C., arrived 
in India for further discussions. The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter. Kunwar Maluiraj Singh, M.A., C.I.E., 
Bar-at-Law, was deputed for this purpose. 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1925. His report was received on February 
1st, 192G, and published. _ He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions anil the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled. 
The colonisation scheme lias not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
in a position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves. 

In March, 1928, following special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
in tire press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty's 
Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council. The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
tile Colony. 

Wothing important about the ludian com- 
munity in that colony was heard till September-- 
October 1935, when there wore labour disturb- 
ances oil certain sugar estates. A Commission 
was appointed by the Governor to enquire into 
and report on («) the causes which led up to the 
disturbances and (b), inter alia, the condition of 
labour on sugar estates ; and to advise on the 
measures necessary to obviate the recurrence of 
similar disputes. From the report of the Com- 
mission, which was published in December 1936, 
it would appear that the disturbances were 
primarily of an economic character and were 
inspired grievances and disabilities which the 
Commission found to be genuine and which were 
common to both African and Indian labourers, 
whether resident or non-resident. There is rea- 
son to suspect that the position of the Indian 
labourer 1ms somewhat deteriorated in the last 
few years. The abolition of the indentured 
system was no doubt most desirable and consti- 
tutes a theoretical advance, but as things arc at 
present the Indian labourer no longer enjoys the 
measure of security provided by the Immigration 
Ordinance in regard to pay, hours of work and 
other benefits and the supervision of the immi- 


• gration officers in his relation with the plantation 
authorities. In order to remedy this state of 
affairs, the Commission has recommended. 

(•/) the creation by Government of some 
authority with such powers as are considered 
necessary for the efficient safeguarding of the 
interests of both employed and employer ; and 

(if) the revision of the provision of the 
Employers and Servants Ordinance in 
the light of more modern conceptions of 
the relations between employer and employed. 
As a result, the British Guiana Government has 
appointed a Commissioner of Labour and the 
other recommendations are, it is understood, still 
under consideration. 

(4) OTHER PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

Ceylon and Malaya.—The Government of 
India maintain their own agents in Ceylon and 
Malaya. 

The question of the fixation of a standard mini- 
mum wage for India estate labourers in Ceylon 
and Malaya has been the subject of negotiations 
between the Government of India and the 
Colonial Governments over since the emigration 
of Indian labour to the Colonies for the purpose of 
unskilled work was declared lawful in 1923 under 
the provisions of tile Indian Emigration Act, 
1923. 

Ceylon. — A satisfactory settlement regarding 
the standard wage and other outstanding ques- 
tions affecting the interests of labourers was 
arrived at in 1927 and the legislation to give effect 
to it was passed by the Ceylon Legislative Council 
in December, 1927 as the ‘Indian Labour 
Ordinance No.27 of 1927.’ The standard rates 
of wages agreed upon were introduced with effect 
from the 1st January, 1929. In view of the 
considerable fall in the cost of living and the 
precarious condition of the rubber and tea indus- 
tries during the slump, the rates of wages in mid 
and low country estates were reduced early in 
1932, those in up-country being left intact. A 
further reduction in wages took place in 1933 in 
view of the deterioration in the position of the 
rubber and tea industries. While agreeing to 
these proposals, the Government of India stipu- 
lated that the reductions should be treated as 
strictly temporary and emergent and revision of 
rates on the. upward grade should be considered 
as soon as the industries revived. 

As soon as there was a revival of these industries 
towards the middle of 1933, the Government of 
India pressed for the restoration of wage cuts and 
the rates in force prior to the reductions of 1933 
were restored with effect from the 1st June, 1934. 

In 1936, as a result of a resolution passed in the 
State Council, the Ceylon Government appointed 
an Immigration Commission to consider and 
report upon the problem of non-Ceylonese work- 
ers in Ceylon, particularly with a view to the 
restriction and effective control of immigration 
into Ceylon of workers from other countries, 
including assisted estate labourers. Indians form 
the majority of the immigrants in Ceylon and 
they presented a memorandum to the linmigra- 
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tion Commissioner. The report of the Commis - 1 
sioner had not been published at the close of the 
year. 

Another piece of legislation affecting Indians! 
in Ceylon was the Village Communities (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance. The amendment sought to 
enfranchise all persons of either sex other than 
Indian estate labourers thereby giving the vote to 
Europeans and Burghers who were previously 
excluded. This discrimination against Indians 
roused protest both in India and in Ceylon. 
With the object of removing the charge of obvious 
racial discrimination, the Standing Committee of 
the State Council made an amendment to the 
proposed Bill which had the effect of extending 
the franchise to those members of excepted 
classes, i.e., (Europeans, Indians and Burghers), 
who pay land tax, and possess a specified area of 
land (5 acres). The practical effect of this would 
be to enfranchise the great majority of Europeans 
and Burghers and leave practically the entire 
Indian estate labour population without 
the vote. A further protest was made to the 
Ceylon Government by the Government 
of India, who decided to stop the 
recruitment of labour for Ceylon until this 
question was satisfactorily settled. No such 
settlement has been reached. The ['.ill was 
passed by the State Council but has been reserved 
by His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon for 
the signification of His Majesty's pleasure, and 
the impasse continues. 

Malaya. — In Malaya, standard wage rates 
which were considered suitable by both the Indian 
and Malayan Governments were introduced in 
certain ‘ Key’ areas in 1028. The rates fixed, 
however, were reduced by 20 per cent with 
effect from the 5th October, 1030, owing to the 
acute depression in the rubber industry. The 
Government of India accepted the proposals for 
the reduction in the wages hut they represented 
to the Malayan Governments that all Indian 
labourers who wished to be repatriated, either 
because they were thrown out of employment, or 
because they were unwilling to work on wages 
lower than the standard rates, should be repatri- 
ated free cif cost. As a result of this suggestion, 
nearly 73,000 Indians obtained free repatriation 
between August and December, 1030. All 
recruitment of labour from India to Malaya, 
moreover, was stopped and only such persons 
were assisted to emigrate to Malaya as had left 
their families there. The depression in the rub- 
ber industry continued throughout 1031 and 1032, 
but towards tin; end of 1933 there was an upward 
trend in rubber prices. The figures of repatria- 
tion showed a steady decrease and it was felt that 
there might be a shortage of labour if prices 
continued to rise. The Malayan Governments 
accordingly requested the Government of India to 
permit the reopening of voluntary assisted emi- 
gration from South India to Malaya which was 
stopped in 1030. Assisted emigration was re- 
sumed in May, 1931- and was regulated by a 
“ quota” system subject to certain safeguards. 
This system was continued in 1031 and 1085 and 
was stopped from 1936 when voluntary assisted 
emigration was ahowed without a quota. In 
1936 tlie Government of India sent a deputation 
consisting of the E,t. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
P.C., O.H., with Mr, G. S. Bozinan, J.C.S., as bis 
adviser, to Malaya to examine the condition of 


Indian labourers in Malaya with special reference 
• to tlie rates of wages. During the visit of flu* 

| Deputation, the Malayan Governments decided 
to restore half the cut which had been imposed in 
1930 in so far as labour employed by them was 
concerned. The estates immediately followed 
suit and the standard rates in force on the estates 
were fixed at 45 cents for men and 36 for women. 
There was widespread labour unrest towards the 
end of 1030. Tlie Chinese labour on estates and 
mines struck work and as a result secured revision 
•of wage rates. Over 12,000 Indian labourers 
employed' by the Singapore Municipality also 
struck work in November, 1080, and the Munici- 
pality decided to give a minimum basic wage of 
52 cents a day to unskilled labourers, with free 
quarters and corresponding increases in the higher 
rates of wages of all labourers with effect from the 
1st March, 1037. Tlie Deputation returned to 
India in January, 1087, and recommended the 
immediate restorat ion of the wages of Indian 
labourers to the 1028 level. As a result of tile 
correspondence between the Government of India 
and the Malayan Governments the latter restored 
tlie rates of 50 cents for inch and 40 cents for 
women with effect from the !-t April 1087. 

Zanzibar. — The small Protectorate of Zan- 
zibar, consisting of the two islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, lias an Indian community of nearly 
15,000 out of a total population of 235,000. 
These Indians are mostly traders, and the trade in 
cloves— of which Zanzibar furnishes more than 
80 per cent, of the world’s supply— is largely 
in their hands. No problems of any magnitude 
faced this community until July 1034. when a 
group of Decrees regulating the trade in cIovps 
and prohibiting tlie free alienation of land by 
Africans and Arabs to others was passed by tlie 
Legislative Council of Zanzibar and received 
the assent of H.H. tlie Sultan. 

?. So great was tlie apprehension of the 
Indian community in repaid to these measures 
that, after an unsuccessful attempt, to have their 
operation postponed, tlie Government of India 
deputed Mr. K.P.S. Menon, T.O.S., to visit, Zanz- 
ibar and examine the effect, of the Decrees on 
Indian interests. Mr. Menon expressed the 
opinion that (i) A, ho clove legislation, i.e,. t he 
Clove Growers’ Association Decree and drive 
Exporters’ Decree, and (if) the Land Alienation 
Decree, were objectionable from the point of 
vierv of the Indian community. In regard to (i) 
he stated in his Keport, which was published in 
January 1935, that its effect would be to. drive 
from the market most exporters of cloves and 
also middlemen In the. internal market, who as 
already explained were almost ent irely Indians. 

3, After consideration of Mr. Menon’a 
recommendations and the comments of the late 
Itesident of Zanzibar thereon, detailed comments 
on the Decrees were communicated to His 
Majesty’s Government by the Government of 
India., Eventually, as a result of their repre- 
sentations, His Majesty’s Government deputed 
Mr. B. n. Binder, a Chartered Accountant, to 
Zanzibar in April 1930 to review the position of 
the Zanzibar clove industry. 'With the con- 
currence of His Majesty’s Government the 
Government of India deputed Mr. G.S. Buzman, 
I.C.S. to act as an observer in connection with 
the enquiry. 
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4, Mr. Binder’s Report was published in 
November 1936 and he made the following 
recommendation for the control of the clove 
trade with the object of securing a fair price 
to the producer and preventing wide fluctuations 
of prices. 

(i) Internal marketing.-— The purchase of 
cloves should be restricted to licensed buyers, a 
sole licence to buy and receive deposits of cloves 
being in the first instance granted to the Clove 
Growers’ Association. The Association should 
fix purchase prices according to quality front time 
to time, if possible for each season, and in so 
doing should take into account the profit or loss 
on each year’s working. The Association should 
have the power to appoint district representatives 
and local agents for purchasing cloves from the 
growers, to be selected from existing local 
dealers and shopkeepers irrespective of 
nationality. 

(ii) Export trade— -No sales should be 
made by the Association except for export and to 
licensed exporters. The Association should not 
export direct unless oversea buyers desire to buy 
direct or other circumstances arise which necessi- 
tate this course. The right to limit the number 
of licensed exporters should remain but the licence 
fee should be reduced to a sum which would be 
within the means of the small exporter and the 
levy on the export of cloves should be abolished. 


(iii) Advisory Committee. — Mr. Binder 
recommended the establishment of an Advisory 
Committee, to consist of two representatives of 
growers, one for Zanzibarand one for Pemba, two 
representatives of exporter and one of the C.G.A. 
to confer from time t o time with the Board of the 
Association and to discuss the purchase and sale 
prices to be fixed. 

f>. Mr. Binder’s recommendations were 
opposed both by the Indian community in 
Zanzibar and public opinion in India. Legislation 
which substantially gave effect to these recom- 
mendations was, however, passed in the shape 1 
of the Glove (Purchase and Importation) Decree, 
and came into force on the 1st August 1937. As 
a result of representations by the Government 
of India, safeguards were provided in the form of 
(£) an assurance that all Indians previously 
engaged in the internal trade who applied for 
them would be given buying agent’s licenses and 
(ii) Indian representation on the Board of 
Management of the C.G.A. to the extent of a 
total membership of seven, and on the Advisory 
Committee to the extent of two members 
out of six. These modifications, however, 
did not satisfy the Zanzibaa Indian 
community, who refused to nominate their 
representatives, and organised an almost 
complete boycott of the clove trade, both in the 
internal market and on the export side. Their 
sympathisers In India also organised an equally 
effective boycott of imports of Zanzibar cloves j 
into this country ; in this connection it must be 
remembered that over 26 per cent of the 
cloves exported from Zanzibar normally come 
into this country, and that India is almost the 
sole market for cloves of the best quality. 

fi. The new Resident is understood to have j 
re-examined the whole question of the control 
of the clove trade in the light of the boycott. 


and at the close of the period under review a 
revised scheme of control is understood to have 
been under consideration. 

7. Closely allied with the control of the clove 
trade were the problems of indebtedness and the 
restrictions on the alienation of land. The 
land alienation Decree passed in 1934, besides 
restricting the passing of land out of the hands of 
the Arab and African plantation owners into 
those of Indians, established, for one year in the 
first instance, a moratorium on debts secured on 
laud mortgage. This moratorium was later 
extended from time to time, pending a settlement 
of the Whole problem of indebtedness. Mr. 
Menon’s inquiries in regard to these questions also 
discussed a position unsatisfactory from the 
Indian point of view. After consideration of 
his recommendations the Government of India 
suggested to the Government of Zanzibar that the 
position was such as to require review. The 
latter agreed to make a fuller investigation of 
the indebtedness question, and appointed a 
Commission for the purpose. This Commission, 
which included one Indian member (Mr. Tayabali 
Eajabali), produced a report which on the whole 
supported the position taken up by the Indian 
community in this respect. The Government of 
Zanzibar, however, found themselves unable to 
accept the report, as it stood and formulated 
alternative proposals. 

S. Representations were made by the Govern- 
ment of India and after considerable discussion, 
a Bill drafted by the Attorney General of Zan- 
zibar in consultation with Sir Ernest Dowson was 
passed into law as the Land Protection (Debt 
Settlement) Decree, which came into force on 
the 1st December 1937. The principal features 
of the scheme embodied in the Bill are 

(а) Adjudication of the debt, with a view to 
ascertaining the actual amount lent (or value of 
goods delivered on credit) and allowing a fair 
rate of interest thereon. 

(б) Valuation, by an officer appointed by 
Government for the purpose, of both mortgaged 
lands and lands sought to be attached by 
unsecured creditors. 

(c) The Government to pay off the creditor 
to the extent of the value of the land threatened, 
and to assume the position of mortgagee, In 
respect of the amount paid. 

(d) Where the value of the land as estimated 
by the officer appointed to value it is insufficient 
to satisfy the debt, the creditor will be free to 
challenge the valuation either by instituting a 
suit for foreclosure or sale or by applying for an 
order for sale or attachment. 

(e) On any such proceeding being taken, the 
Court will In the first instance proceed to value 
the property in such manner as it considers 
proper, unrestricted by the rules contained in the 
Bill which govern the actual valuation. 

(/) The Court’s valuation must not be less 
than the official valuation. If it is greater the 
Government must give effect to it, unless the 
debtor himself prefers that, the proceedings 



against lxis land which have commenced shall 
take their ordinary course. 

(;/) Repayment by the debtor of the amount 
advanced by the Government on his behalf 
and interest thereon to be effected by suitable 
instalments having due regard to the necessity 
of leaving means at his disposal to provide for 
the proper husbandry of the land and for the 
livelihood of himself and hisfamily. 

The moratorium imposed by the Land Alien- 
ation Decree of 1934 was lifted at the same time. 
The new scheme has, on the whole, met with a 
favourable reception from all communities in the 
Protectorate. 

Mauritius. — In April 1924, the Government 
of Mauritius requested that emigration to the 
Colony might be continued for a further period 
of one year, but the Government of India in 
consultation with the Standing Committee on 
Emigration decided that consideration of the 
request should await the results of a local 
Investigation. The Government of Mauritius 
agreed to receive an Officer for the purpose 
and to give him all facilities ; and in Decem- 
ber, 1924, an Indian Officer of Government, 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh, left India to conduct 
the necessary inquiry. 

Kunwar (now Sir) Maharaj Singh’s report was] 
published by the Government of India in August I 
1925. The various recommendations made 1 
in the report were commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Government. 

In February, 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, vie., 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
future. With regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

The condition of Indians in this Colony 
continued to remain satisfactory till last year 
when there were labour disturbances on certain 
sugar estates employing Indian labour. The 
Colonial Government has appointed a Commis- 
sion to enquire into and report on the distur- 
bances and its report is awaited. 


Canada and Australia.- The present 
position of Indians in the Dominions is that 
under the Canadian Dominion Election Act, 
Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy the federal 
franchise in eight out of the nine provinces. 
In the province of British Columbia, Indians 
do not enjoy the provincial.or the Dominion 
franchise and efforts so far made to remove 
this disability have not been successful. 
In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the franchise 
on the same footing as ail otiier British 
subjects. In Australia, sub-section (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 191S-24, 
was amended in 1925, by adding after the word 
“Asia" the words, “except British India." 
This measure gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr. 
Sastri on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922. As a result of the representations made 
in London in 1930 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Sliafi at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indians resi- 
dent in that State. It was, therefore, in Western 
Australia alone tliat Indians did not enjoy the 
suffrage in respect of election for the Lower 
House. This ilisabi lity was also removed at t he 
end of 1934. By Acts which have recently been 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, British 
Indians in Australia have been admitted to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics. Old Age Pension 
is payable to men above 65 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously 
for at least 20 years. An Invalid Pension ia 
obtainable by persons, who, being above 10 
years of ago and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permanently incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously in Australia for at least five years. 

Maternity allowance to the amount of £5 is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
born alive and the woman is an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to settle there. 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Government. 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


Some seventy jrears have gone by since the 
Paraee community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other members of the 
firm of Cama & Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahomiaedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
The number of the latter, especially Parsecs, 
is considerable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons. Since 1910 four Indians — the late 
Mr, Ameer Ali, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Binode Slitter and Sir Dinsha 
MuIIa — have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Three Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. In 1919, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government. 

ffitjh Commissioner for India . — This post was 
first established in 1920 and its various 
permanent incumbents have been : — 

Sir Will. Meyer, I.c.S. (Retd.), 1920-22. Sir 
Da diha Merwanjee Dalai, 1928-24. Sir Atul 
Chandra Chatterjee, 1025-31. Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra, 1931-30. Sir Firozkhan Noon, 1936. 

India House. 

In March, 1930, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises iu Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage 
of about 180 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building is maiuly found in the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house of India. Including base- 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 60,000 and 60,000 ft. 
The total height from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India. 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits. From the octagonal 
i entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 


gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor. This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions. 

The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the building. The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jali in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gurgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the groat building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists. The water supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
stall are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot oil the Thames at Belvedere Road, 
Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the war. After a very considerable temporary 
check caused by the Great War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into the 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow. 
There are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome In- 
crease in the number of technical ami industrial 
student. Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, of them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres. 
London absorbs about half the total. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


ANGLO-INDIAN ASSOCIATION, LONDON.— 
Established in 1905 to promote the interests 
and welfare of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European communities wherever resident by 
such means as may be deemed by the Council to 
be desirable. Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 
whether domiciled in India or not, are eligible. 
Eon. Sec. H. M. C. Harris, si.n.E. 1, Peter- 
borough Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 

British Indian Union.— Pounded in 1823. 
Promotes friendship and understanding bet- 
ween the two races. President : H. R. H. 
the Duke of Connaught. Hon. Joint Secre- 
taries and Treasurer: Sir James McKenna 
and R. S. Nehru. 43, Ghalkhill Road, Wemhly, 
Middlesex. 

Chntrat* Hindu Society of Great Britain.— 
Founded for the exposition of Hindu plxilo - 1 
sophy ; to provide facilities for social inter- 
course between followers of different religions 
to create and strengthen better mutual under- 
standing ; to assist members in every reason- 
able way. President : R. S. Nehra. 43, 
Ghalkhill Road, Wembly, Middlesex. 

Central Indian Colonial Association, 
London. — Established to represent the 
Colonial Indians’ cause to the Colonial Office, 
India Office, and other proper authorities : 
to protect, strengthen and enhance the 
interests, political, social, commercial and 
religious, of Colonial Indians in all parts of the 
World ; to provide a central platform and 
meeting place for Colonial Indians in London ; 
to promote, encourage and strengthen friend- 
ship and amity between Colonial Indians and 
other races ; to assist in the achievement of 
fair and equal treatment to Indians in the 
Colonies by all constitutional means. 
President : R. S. Nehra. Eon. Sec., N. D. 
Tangri. 

Chief Punjab Association.— Founded 1925 
to achieve for India a position of honour 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations; 
to promote better understanding between 
India and Great Britain ; to bring about 
unity between the sister Communities of 
India ; and to raise the standard of living of 
the people of India. President: Sirdar Hardit 
Singh. Secretary: M. H. Rashid, 445, Strand, 
W. C. 2. 

East India Association. — Its object is to pro- 
mote, by all legitimate means, the welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generally. The 
objects and policy of the Association are 
promoted — (1) by providing opportunities 
for the free public discussion, in a loyal and 
temperate spirit, of important questions 
affecting India ; (2) by promoting friendly 
social contact between Indians and English 
men interested in India, through the medium 
of social gatherings and of private meetings 
of members to exchange views on current 
Indian questions ; (3) by lectures and the 
publication of papers or leaflets correcting 
erroneous or misleading statements about 
India and its administration; and (4) generally 
by the promulgation of sound and trustworthy 
information regarding the many weighty 
problems which confront the Administrations 


in India, so that the public may be, able to 
obtain in a cheap and popular form a correct 
knowledge of Indian affairs. Subscription, 
entitling a member to the free supply of the 
quarterly Asiatic Revieiv, £ 1-5-0 per -.annum. 
President : Lord Lamington, G.O.M.G., O.C.I.E. 
Chairman: Sir Malcolm Seton, K.o.B, Eon. 
Secretary: Sir Frank Brown, Kt.,o.l.E., 3, 
Victoria, Street, S. W. 1. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce in Great 
Britain. — 25, Lime Street, London, E. C. 3. 

Indian Empire Society. — Reorganised since 
the passing of the India Act to collect and 
disseminate information as to events in India . 
President : Lord Middleton. Chairman of 
Committee: Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob. 
Eon. Secretary: Sir Louis Stuart, c.i.E., 
48, Broadway, S.W.l. 

Indian Gymkhana Club Ltd. — Thornbury Ave- 
nue, Osterley, Middlesex. Object : To provide 
facilities for sports, games and social Inter- 
course for Indians, particularly students, in 
Great Britain. The Club owns 10 acres of 
well-situated freehold sports ground With a 
recently erected flue Pavilion, at Osterley. 
Annual Subscription: £ 1-1-0. Ladies: 
10/firf. Eon. Secretary : Mr. David. S. Erulkar, 
“Africa House”, 44/40, Leadenhail Street, 
London, E. C, 3. 

Indian Social Service Group. — 36, Well Walk, 
Hampstead, N. W. 3. ' 

The India Society (Art and Letters), — 
Founded in 191.0 to promote the study and ap- 
preciation of India art and literature, in India 
and alsoin those countries which have been 
Influenced by it have influenced India especially 
Java, Siain.Indo-China, Afghanistan, Iran and 
the middle East. Lectures at which papers are 
read by leading British, India n and Continental 
specialists have become a regular feature of 
the Society’s activities. In order that the 
members resident abroad may be able to share 
in the benefit of these lectures, papers and 
proceedings are published bi-annually in 
“ Indian . Art and Letters ” which is issued 
free to members. In addition members 
receive free in return for their annual sub- 
scription (£l-ll-6)volumes,asissued, onsome 
subject connected with Indian art or literature 
published bythe Society. Visits to; private 
collections of Oriental Art are arranged from 
time to time. Exhibitions of Indian art 
are another feature of the Society’s activities. 
President: The Marquis of Zetland, O.O.S.I.- 
G.O.i.e. Chairman of Council: Sir Francis 
Younghushand, K.G.S.I., K.G.T.E, Vice-Chair- 
man : John de la Valette, Eon. Treasurer : 
Sir Frank Brown, O.i.E. Eon. Secretary : F. J. 
P. Richter, M.A., 3, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.L ' 

INDIAN STUDENTS UNION AND HOSTEL. — 112, 
Gower Street, W. C. 1. Chairman : Sir 
Ewart Greaves. Warden : T. D, Santwan, 

B.SC. 

The India Leaque,— (F ormerly The Common- 
wealth of India League) to support the claim 

! of India for Swaraj (Self-Rule). Publishes 

I Weekly Press Service, " Notes on India” 

I (monthly) ; Indian Information Bulletin 







(monthly). Sends speakers. Address : — 165, 
Strand, W. G. 2. Chairman : Bertrand Bus- 
sell. Secretaries: James Mar ley and V. IC. 
Krishna Menon. 

Indian Conciliation Group. — (Meeting at 
Friends House, Euston Bead, N. Vi. 1). 
Chairman: Carl Heath, Hon. Secretary: 
Agatha Harrison, 2 Oranboume Court, Albert 
Bridge Road, S.W. 11, 

NDIAN V IMAGE WELFARE ASSOCIATION.— 

Its objects are:— (1) the collection and dis- 
semination of information on rural activities 
in India ; (2) the furtherance of schemes and 
experiments to promote rural welfare which 
are approved at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee ; ( 3) the holding of Schools and 
other educational activities to arouse Interest 
in the needs of rural India. Chairman: 
Sir Francis Younghusband, K.O.s.r. Hon. 
Secretary : Miss A. B. Caton, 4, Great 
Smith St., London, S. W. 1. 

Society in Great Britain— Formed 
' 'guard and to maintain the interests] 
of Islam and Islamic institutions. Presi- 
dent : T. W. Salim Babonau. Secretary : 
Ahmed Bennett. Headquarters. 451, Great 
Bussell Street, London, W.C.I. 

National Indian Association in aid of social 
Progress anrl Education in India — Founded 
by Miss Mary Carpenter in 1870. Objects of 
the Association: — To extend a knowledge of 
India, in England, and an interest in the 
people of that country ; to co-operate with all 
efforts made for advancing education and 
social reform in India ; to promote friendly 
intercourse between British people and the 
people of India. President: Lord Lamington. 
Chairman of the Committee: Sir Selwyn H. 
Fremantle, Cheena House, Ohalfont St. ‘Peter, 
Bucks. 

NEW Burma Club.— 101, Great Bussell Street, 
W.C. 1. 

Northbrook Society, — Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students. Ron. Secretary : Pe 
Chichgar, Imperial Institute, S. Kensington. 

The Oxford Majlis, — Formerly known as the 
Navaratman Club, and later as the Oxford 
United. Club. The Oriental Club was incor- 
porated with it in 1013. Its attitude towards 
Indian problems lias been progressively Left. 
Full membership is restricted to Indians. 
Meets on Sundays during term. Ofiieers elected 
each term. Address: President, The Oxford 
Majlis, c/o Union Society, Oxford. 


Parsee Association of Europe incorporated 
— Zoroastrian House, 11, Bussell ltoad, 
Kensington, London, W. 14. 

Royal Asiatic Society. — Established 1823, 
obtained Royal Charter 1824, “ for the inves- 
tigation of subjects connected with and for 
the encouragement of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts in relation to Asia Secretary : Col. 
D. M. F. Hoysted, o.b.e., d.s.o., 74, Gros- 
venor Street, London, W. 1. 

Royal Central Asian Society. — President : 
The Bt. Hon. Lord Lloyd, p.0„ fi.O.s.l., 
(j.c.i.E., d.s.o. Chairman : Field-Marshal Sir 
Philip Chetwode, Bt. G.O.B., o.M. Hon. 
Secretaries: Brig.-Geheral Sir Percy Sykes, 
K.o.i.E., o.R., c.M.fi. and E. M. Gull, Esq., 77, 
GrosVenor Street, London, W.I. 

Boyal Empire Society. — Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 2. Secretary : B. E. H. Baily, O.B.E, 

Royal Society of Arts has an Indian section 
before which lectures are. delivered on 
every phase of Indian life, 18, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. Secretary : K.W. Luckhurst, 
St. A. Secretary: Indian Section: — F. B. 
Lewis, si. A., D. Phil. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House,. 10, St. James’s Square 
S. W. 1. Secretary: Ivison S, Macadam 
O.B.E., M.Y.O. 

Society for the Study of Religions. — 
President: The Most Hon. the Marquess 
of Zetland, p.c., o.o.s.i., g.o.i.k. Chairman 
of isreevtive Committee : Sir E. Denison Boss, 
o.i.E., ph.d. Hon. Secretary: F. J. Payne, 
33, John Street, Bedford Bow, London, W.C.I. 

Student Christian Movement of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. — Secretary : R. C. Mackie, 
Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, 
N. W. 11. 

Victoria League.— 81, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 
Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, o.b.e. 

Women’s Indian Association London 
Committee. — lion. Secretary: Miss Avabai 
Mehta, ll.b. (London), Barrister-at-Law, 
171, Adelaide Road, N.W. 3. 

World Congress of Faiths (Continuation 
Movement). — Organised to promote a spirit 
of fellowship among mankind through religion. 
International President : H. H. the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda. Chairman: Sir Francis 
Younghusband, K.O.I.E. Secretary: Arthur' 
Jaelcman, 30, Victoria Street, London, S.W.I. 


INDIAN RELIGIOUS PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

Buddhist.— Thf, British Maha bodhi Society 
— 41, Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, N. W. 1 
(Chalk Farm). 


in every district of. 

Mission Society.— Gloucester House, 
11 Gardens, S.W. 7 (Gloucester Road). 

Association of Europe.— 30 , 
Park, Hampstead, N.W. 3 (Belsize 

in Great Britain.— 18, Ec- 
Victoria, S.W. 1 (Victoria). 


Muslim. — The London Mosque.— 53, Melrose 
Road, S.W. 18 (Soutlifields, S.B.). 

Parser Association of Europe.' — ll, Bussell 
Road, Kensington, W. 14 (Addison Road). 

Bam Krishna Vivekananda Vedanta Socif,- 
TY. — 51, Lancaster Gate, W. 2 (Lancaster 
Gate). 

Shah Jbhan Mosque .—Woking, Surrey 
(Woking, S. R.). 

Sikh.— Bhupendra DhakmasalA. — 79, Sin- 
clair ltoad, W. 14 (Addison Road). 

TheosophicAL Society in England. — 50 

Gloucester Place, W. 1 (Baker Street). 


Sport. 
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Sport, like everything else in India, continues! 
to progress and the year under review shows that 
the Indian is rapidly becoming more sport- 
minded. Everywhere organisation is tightening 
up and the standard is improving with a rapidity 
which leads to 1 he hope that the day is not far 
distant when Indians will he able to hold their 
own in International competition in other games 
besides hockey. 

Interest in sport was given a Blip by the tours 
in this country of foreign teams and players and 
everywhere they played, no matter what the 
game was, big crowds turned out to watch the 
competition between the tourists and the local 
players. 

During the year India was introduced to All- 
India wrestling and it quickly caught on. A num- 
ber of European wrestlers toured India and mat- 
ches were staged in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
attracting thousands niglitly and as a result a 
movement has started to bring Indian Style 
wrestling more into line with the sport as under- 
stood in other parts of the world. While India 
has many fine grapplers it became obvious that 
they are greatly handicapped when meeting 
foreigners under International rules and signs are 1 
that the Indian wrestling pit of soft earth will 
gi ve way to a mat. 

Football. 

The unfortunate squabble between the Indian 
Football Association of Bengal and the rest of the 
provinces was Anally settled through the inter- 
vention of the Army Sport Control Board and 
Indian Football is now united under the All-India 
Football Federation. For the Arst year in : " 
history, the Anal of the Hovers Cup in Bombay, 
one of India’s premier tournaments — saw two 
Indian civilian teams in opposition, and that in 
spite of a strong military entry, and the cup 
eventually went to Bangalore. 

The visit of Islington Corinthians, a strong 
English amateur side, proved that the standard 
of the play of the Indian is rapidly improving and 
the visit will undoubtedly do a lot of good. In 
spite of a heavy programme the Englishmen were 
only beaten once, and then by the narrowest of 
margins. 

Two of the three biggest tournaments w ere won 
by Indian sides, the Indian entry in the other, the 
Durand Cup, not being representative of Indian 
civilian football. 

Cricket. 

The biggest thing in the cricket world during 
the year was the opening of the Brabourne 
Stadium, by Sir Boger Lumley, Governor of 
Bombay, on the Back Bay Reclamation at 
Bombay, on December 7, giving India what is 
probably the Anest covered cricket Stadium in 
the world. It is a magniAcent enclosure, with its 
huge stands and splendid club house and 
pavilions, swimming pool, tennis and squash 
courts, the playing area being larger than Lord’s 
and a wicket which in time will compare with any 
elsewhere. The Cricket Club of India, who own 
it, experienced Anancial difficulties but these were 
tackled and today the Club is in a sound position. 

At present the game is controlled by the Board 
of Control for Cricket in India but a move is afoot 
for the amalgamation of the two bodies which, if 
it materialises, will place the Cricket Club in the 
same position as regards cricket in India as the 
M.C.C. is in England. The completion of this big 
scheme has inspired the rest of India to do like- 


wise and in several centres plans are being 
discussed for the building of similar stadia. 

The visit of Lord Tennyson’s team was the 
highlight of the season, the inclusion of a number 
of players of Test Match status in the old England 
captain’s team, being a big attraction. Fir e un- 
official Test Matches against the visitors were 
played, but the rubber uent to the tourists by 
the odd game in Ave, a deciding match being 
played on the Brabourne Stadium. The tour 
resulted in the discovery of a young Indian .all- 
rounder who promises to develop into a cricketer 
who will make his mark in the world of Test 
cricket. He is Yinoo Mankad, a young man from 
Nawanagar State, who shone with bat and ball. 
A number of promising youngsters were tried 
against the tourists but only one real discovery 
can be said to have been made. 

The Bombay Pentangular tournament was 
marred by the absence of the Hindus, who were 
concerned in a dispute with the Cricket Club and 
would not play on the Brabourne Stadium, but 
that has since been satisfactorily settled and the 
Hindus will again take their place in the tourna- 
ment in 1938. 

Racing. 

The Sport of Kings is still as popular as ever. 
The big Turf Clubs were generous with their 
stakes and further encouragement was given to 
Indian bred animals. This move is likely to 
continue and ways and means of furthering the 
interest of the Indian breeder and owner, and the 
Indian Bred race-horse are being explored. 
Tennis. 

The visit of the “ Tilden Troupe,” consisting 
of C'ochet, Itamillion, Burke and Tilden was the 
event ol the Tennis year. Everywhere they 
played they attracted large galleries and it was 
unfortunate that the present strict rules pre- 
vented some of India’s best amateurs playing 
exhibition matches with them. 

D. W. Kapoor won the Indian Singles title and 
Miss Leela ltow the women’s, though Leela was 
beaten by Mrs. Boland (the former Miss Jenny 
Saudison) in the East India championships. 
Mrs. Boland however, does not play much com- 
petition tenuis these days though she is still 
India’s best player. 

Golf. 

W. Hagen and J. Krikwood, the well-known 
professionals paid India a visit and great interest 
was taken in their matches. It was unfortunate 
that they could not play in any Indian tourna- 
ments but their exhibition games always had a 
large following. T. S. Prosser won the Indian; 
Amateur Championship, Miss Whatron being 
woman champion. 

Athletics. 

The Indian Olympic Games, held this year in 
Calcutta, proved that the standard of athletics in 
this country is getting better but it is still a long 
way behind that of European countries and 
others such as America and Japan, The lack of 
good training tracks is severely felt, and the need 
for expert coaches was again emphasised. 
Hockey. 

Hockey continues to be one of the principal 
team games in the country the, chief tournaments 
attracting huge crowds. The effect Of the better 
organisation is now beginning to be felt and there 
seems little prospect of India losing the position 
she holds in the hookey world, for many years 
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Bangalore. 


H. H. The Ynvaraja o£ Mysore Cup. Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 

Mr. K. T. Sampat’s Taj Shamama (Sst. 

131 bs.), Selby 1 

Mr. Ahmedbhoy’s Kanda (Sst. 41bs.), 


Evai 


Mr. A. J. Koluh’s Forat (9st. 41bs.), Roberts. 3 
Mr. H. M. Dharamsey’s Prosperity (Sst. 

lOlte.), Balfour 4 

Won by J length, 1 length, 11 lengths. 
Time.— 2 mins. 43 1-5 secs. 

Apollo Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Messrs. A. M. Jaffar and S. G. Subbarao’ 
True Man (9st, 41bs.), Brace 


Mal)araja of Mysore’s Gold Cup (Div. I). Dis- 
tance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 

Mr. S. R. Varma’s The Pauper (Sst. 31bs.), 
Roberts 1 


Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Baden’s Lady (8st. 

2lbs.), Meekings 4 

Won by i length, 1 length, -J length. 
Time.— 2 mins. 11 sees. 


Mr, Edgar’s Wonston (9st.), Brace . . 1 
Mr. J. H. Sorabjee’s Cybo (8st. 61bs.), 

Rylands 2 

The Earl of Shannon’s Duratire (&st. 21bs.), 

Roberts 3 

Tire Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Mr. Pip (9st. 

21bs.), Selby 4 

Won by 11 lengths, 1 length, $ length. 
Time — 2 mins. 2B 1-4 sees. 

Stewards' Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Mr. Sion F. Nessim’s Starlight (9st. 71bs.), 

Brace 1 

Dr. J. .T. Naegaumvala’s Sagban Pasha 

; (7st. 121bs.), Marrable 2 

Mr. F. IT. Mehta’s Fata Kashaf (8st. 21bs.), 

■ Selby ..3 

Mr. Sion F. Nessim’s Zohal (8st. • 51bs.), 

Rylands ,4 

Won by 1J lengths, 1 length, £ length. 


Time. — 2 mins. 


6 1-4 si 


R. 0. T. C. Cun. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 
The Maharaja of Mysore’s Bunny Smith 
(Sst. 10 lbs.), Meekings .. .. 1 

Mr. N. E. Raymond’s The Grove (0st. 51bs,), 

Brace 2 

Lt.-Col. A. V. Pope’s King Wallace (9st. 

2lbs.), Rylands . . 3 

Mr. N. trickle's Golinda (7st. Olbs.), Billett. 4 


Bangalore Cup (Div. X). Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Thaddeus’ Winsliarp (Sst. 

Olbs.), Obaid . . 1 

Mr. S. R. Varma’s The Pauper (8st. 21bs.), 

Burn . . 2 

> 8 .), „ 


Bangalore Cup (Div. II). Distance 1 mile.- 


The Raja of Bobbin’s Pursuivant (8at.)y 

Meekings . . . .2 

Brig, R. C. R. Hill and Messrs. Johnstone 
and Tosh's Titch (8st. 21bs.), S. Black.. 3 
Mr. E. F. Nellson’s Bastion (9st. 41bs.), 
Selby . . . . 4 


Bombay. 

Ganeshkhind Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.- 


Wellington Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

The Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship (8st. 
91bs.), Burn .. .. .. .. l 


The Maharaja of Parlakimccli’s Gay Lover 

(9st.), Maxwell 4 

Won by neck, 3 lengths, neck. Time.— • 
1 mim 27 sees. 


Racing. 
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Wavertree Handicap. Distance 11 miles. — 
Messrs. A. H. Ahmedbhoy and A. M: 
Kliairaz’s Garter Princess (8st. 51bs.). 
Britt ... .. .. ... ... : 

Mr. N. E. Raymond’s Ecclesiastic, (8st.), 


Sir Walter Craddock and Sir William 
Lamond’s Ringsend (7st. 121bs.), Bromley. 3 ' 


Cheveley Handicap. 


Won by 2 lengths, 4 lengths, 2 : 
Time.— 1 min. 28 3-5 secs. 
Steward’s Cup. Distance 1| miles.- 


Distance 1 mile. — 

His Lordship (9st. 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Eield Marshall 
(7st. lllbs.), Britt . . . . . . . . i 

Mr. Eve’s Irongrey (8st. 51bs.), Brace . - 5 
Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Barra Sahib (8st. 71bs.), 
Maxwell . . .... . . . . < 


Durdans Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. — 
The Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship (9st, 

91bs,), Burn . . 1 

Mr. A. 0. Ardeshir’s Barra Sahib (8st. 
21bs.), Maxwell .. . . .. ..2 


s Dynamite (7st. 71bs.), 
Ashvaraj (Sst. 


Mr. Eve’s Irongrey (8st. 2Ibs.), Brace . . 
Dead-heat, neck, 3 lengths. Time. — 1 min. 
53 1-5 secs. 

Windsor Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Lyon’s Mail (7st. 61bs.), 


Mrs. A. Svamvur’s 
Bromley 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran's 
91bs.), Maxwell 
Nawabzada Eakrulmulk of Bhopal's Jubilee 
Essex (7st. 7Ibs.), Whiteside . . ..4 

1 length. If lengths. 

Western India Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Romney (7st. 
lllbs.), Selby 


The Maharani of Baroda’s Dignitary (7st. 

71bs.), J. O’Neale 2 

Mr. A. 0. Ardeshir’s Glanely (7st. 91bs.), 

Bromley . . . . 3 

lllbs.), 


Mentmore Handicap. Distance l j miles. — 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shivaji The 

Great (8st. 121bs.), Britt 1 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Romney (8st. 
lOlbs.), Selby 2 


The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Carioca (8st. 

31bs.), B. McQuade. 4 

Won by head, 3 lengths, f length. Time. — 

2 mins. 7 4-5 secs. 

Idar Gold Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Nawabzada Ycmin-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 
Advance (8st. 41bs.), Maxwell 
H. E. Sir Roger Lumley’s Sappho (8st. 
41bs.) Selby 


( Light Sussex (7st.), 


Aga Shamshuddin Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Argo’s Heir (7st. 91bs.), 

Meetings • ■ 1 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir's Glanely (7st. 91bs.), 
Bromley . . . . • • • • • • 2 

Mr; Diamond’s Titanuim (8st. 91bs.), Max- 
well . . . . . . . . . . ... S 

Messrs. Kay and J. E. Bain’s House of Lords 
(8st. 21bs.), Brace. . . . . • . - 4 

Won by head, i length, J length. Time. — 

1 min. 13 2-5 secs. 

Aga Khan's Cup. Distance 1| miles. — 

Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy's Talk (8st. 41bs.), 
Harding ... ■ • • • • • • • 1 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Carioca (8st. 

41bs.), Burn . . .. .. .• ■ • 2 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Romiiey (9st. 

’ 21bs.), Selby 3 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Eield Marshall 
(9st.), Britt . . -• •• >• •• 4 

Won by shorthead, J- length, 1J- lengths. 
Time.— 2 mins. 38 3-5 sec3. 

Danbury Handicap. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mrs. " M. Clarke’s Gipsy Jack (Sst.), 
W. Sibbritt 
, .ie Maharaja 
Great (Sst. 71bs.), Obaid 
Mrs. Marbeth’s Manclare (9st. 21bs,), 

Marrable •• -• S 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Glanely (8st. 71bs,), 
Maxwell . •• •• •• 4 

Won by li lengths, neck, short head. .Time 
—1 min. 40 1-5 secs. 
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Newbury Plate. Distance 1£ miles, — 

HH. The Maharajah Seindia of Owaliof’s 
Finalist (9st. ISlbs.), Evans . . •• 1 

Mr. A. Svanivur’s Why (Sst. 41bs), ^ 

Jones • • — • • " 

Mr. Sultan Chinoy’s Talk (7st. lllbs.), w 

Harding • • • • 

H' H. The Maharaja of llajpipla’s Inflation 

(7st. lllbs.), Selby . . 4 

Won by. 2 lengths, shortheud, neck. Time. — 
2 mins. 0 1-5 sees. 

Victory Cup. Distance 1 i miles.— 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Motky (7st. 71bs.) 

Sibbritt 1 

H. H. The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s 
Carioea (8st. 91bs.), Selby • ■ • • - 

Begum Feeroza Dulhan’s Corey (7st. olbs.), 
Bromley .. •• •• • • 4 

H.H'. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shivaji 
The Great {list. 41bs.), Obahi •• •• 4 

Won by # lengths, neck, 3 lengths. Time.— 
2 niins. 38 sees. 

General Obaidullah Khan Memorial Gold Cup. 
Distance 1{ miles.— 

Mr. K. T. Sampat’s A1 Muqbil (Ost.), . 

Burn • • • • • • .... 1 

Mr. Diamond’s Fadhilat al Ifawa (8st. 71bs.), 

Maxwell 

Mr. T, A. Khan’s Tohalla (7st. 71bs.), B. _ 
MeQuade .. • ■ •• •• • • 4 

Mr. Sulton Chinoy’s Al Hamil (flat.), 

0. Hoyt •• •• 4 

Won by neck, J length, neck. Time. — 

2 mins. 17 4:5 secs. 

Grand Western Handicap. Distance l.j miles. — 
Mr. P. D. Bolton’s Martara (8st. 41bs.), 

Bromley 1 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Gay Lover 

(9st. Mbs.), Sibritt 2 

H H. The Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Inflation 

(7st, 71bs.), J. O. Neale 3 

H.H. The Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship 

(9st. -libs.), Burn 4 

Won by 1£ lengths, shorthcad, sliorthead. 
Time.— 2 mins. 7 2-5 secs. 

Chief of Kagftl Memorial Plate. Distance 
7 Furlongs.— . 

Mrs. Marbcth’s -Manelare (8st. 71bs.), 

Marrahle ... -• •• •• •• 4 

Messrs. N. D. and K. D. Bagree’s Plying 
Glance (Ost: 51bs.), Munro . . • . 2 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Why (7st. 121bs.), Britt .. 3 
Mr. Kay’s House of Lords (8st.), Sibbritt .. 4 
' ; Won by 1 length, 1 length, J- length. Time.— 

I ; 1 min. 23 2-5 secs. 

( v JArnniu Cup. Distance C furlongs. — 

-iv to. Osman Chotani’s Maharaja’s Choice 
(Ost. 121bs.), Britt . . . . ' . • • 1 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Pomme D’Or (9st. Olbs.), 

B. MeQuade 2 


Mr. A .M. Khairaz’s Resolve ( Ost.) , Obaid ..l 
Sir Homi Mehta and Sir Jamsetjee Duggan’s 
.Vanity Fair (Ost. Bibs.), Selby , . •• 4 

Won by 2 lengths, head, 3 lengths. Time.— 


Bombay Arab Derby. Distance ll miles.— 

Mr. Gem’s Nassirwan (Ost. 21bs.), Sibbritt .. 1 

Mr. Moosa M. Hoosein’s Legion (7st. 81bs.), 

Whiteside •• •• 2 

Mr. Diamond’s Fadhilat al Hawa (Sst. 51bs.), 

Bromley 4 

Nawabzada Fakrulnmlk of Bhopal’s Jahan 

Ara (Ost. 51hs,), Jones 4 

Won by shortbead, 1J- lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 2 nuns. 54 1-5 secs. 


Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Manelare (Ost.), Marrahle . . 1 
Mrs. M. Clarke’s Gipsy Jack (Sst.), Kickaby. 2 
H.H. The Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship 
(Osfc. 21bs.), Burn •• •■■■8 

H.H. the Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Romney 
(7st. 12lbs.), Selby . • .. .. .. 4 

Won by X length, 4 lengths, neck. Time. — 
1 min. ; 38 2-5 secs. 

Cambridgeshire Stakes. Distance 1 mile, 
furlong. — 

Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Grand March (Ost.), 
Munro . ■ •• •• • • 1 

Mr. N.E. Raymond’s Ecclesiastic (Sst. 71bs.), 
Flynn .> • • • .... • 2 

Mr. Osman Chotani’s Light Sussex (Sst. 

121bs.), Britt .. •• •• •• 3 

H.H. the Maharani of Baroda’s Dignitary 
(9st.), Rook •• •• •• 4 

Won by 1J lengths, head, shortbead, Time. 
—1 min. 58 secs. 

Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile,— 

Mr. Osman Chotani’s Maharaja’s Choice 

(Sst. 51bs.), Britt 1 

HE, the Maharaja of Idar’s Quicksilver 

(8st. lllbs.). Burn 2 

HH. the Maharaja of Idar’s Vandyke 

(8st. 5lbs.), R. Bell 3 

Messrs. Kay and G. Subbarow’s True 

Man (9st. 7lbs.), Munro 4 

Won by 21 lengths, 4 lengths, 20 lengths. 
Time.- — 1 min. 41 2-5 secs. 

Hughes Memorial Plate. Distance 1 j miles.— 
HH. the Maharaja of Gwalior’s Finalist 

(9st.), Evans 1 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Play On (9st.),C Hoyt .. 2 

HH. the Maharani of Baroda’s Mistral 

(8st. 71bs.), Selby 3 

Messrs. S. Bagrco and Edgar’s Synagogue 

(9st.), Munro 4 

Won by f lengths, shortbead, 3 lengths. 
Time.— 2 mins. 8 2-5 secs. 
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Druids Lodge Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs. — 
Messrs. N. D. Bagree, B. Choubey and H. 

Ezekiel's Desert Night (7st. 71bs.), Simpson 1 
Mr. Diamond’s Titanium (8st. 21bs.), 

Bromley . . . . 2 

Mr. E. Esmond’s Tetrazone (8st. 131bs.), 
Riekaby . . . . . . . . 3 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Manelare (9st. 71bs.), 

Marrable . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by head, 5 lengths, 1 length. Time. — 

1 mill. 26 1-5 secs. 

C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. Distance If miles. — 
Mr. E. Esmond’s Eastnet (Ost. 61bs.), 

Riekaby . . . . 1 

H.H. the Maharani of Baroda’s Mistral 

(8st. 81bs.), Selby ..2 

H.H. the Maharaja of Idar’s Heritage II 

(9st.), Obaid 3 

H.H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Carioca 
(8st. 81bs.), Meekings . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, If lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 40 secs. 

Colaba Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. M. N. Bilimorla’s My Billy (8st.), 
Harding . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. F. H. Mehta’s Ticanto (8st. 9 lbs.), 

Selby .. ... 2 j 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Who’s Who (8 st.), | 

R. Bell .. ..3 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Bachelor’s Bard (8 st. 

9 lbs.), Evans . ..4 

Won by head, 2f lengths, neck. Time. — 

1 min. 38 2-5 secs. 

Rajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Manelare (9st. 6 lbs.), 

Marrable 1 

H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s One I Love 
(7st. lllbs.), Sibbritt .. . . ..2 

Mr. Diamond’s Titanium (8st. 71bs.), 

Maxwell . . 3 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’s 
Zuyder Zee (9st. 61bs.), .Tones . . . . 4 

Won by shorthead, neck, neck. Time.— 

1 min. 37 secs. 


I Mr. Diamond’s Titanium (8st. lOlbs.), 

Maxwell 3 

Mr. E. Esmond's Tetrazone (9sb. 21bs.), 

Sibbritt 4- 

Won by If lengths, f length, neck. Time. 
—1 min. 13 2-5 secs. 

Byculla Club Cup. Distance 1£ miles. — 

H.H. the Maharaja of Kajpipla’s Bouldnor 

(7st. 51bs.), Graham 1 

H.H'. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’a Carioca 

(7st. 81bs.), Meekings 2 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Motky (7st. 51bs.), 

Sibbritt 3 

Mr. Sultan Chinoy’s Talk (7st. lOlbs.), 

Harding 4 

Won by § length, neck, neck. Time. — 

3 mins. 4 4-5 secs. 

Lloyd Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Manelare (9st. lib.), 

Marrable 1 

H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s One I Love 

(7st. 131bs.), Sibbritt 2 

H.H. the Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship 

(8st. 51bs.), Burn .. 3 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’s Zuyder 
Zee (9st. lib.), Jones . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, 1J lengths, shorthead,, 


Time. — 1 min. 38 4-5 secs. 

Queensberry Handicap, Distance 7 furlongs,— 
Sir David Ezra and Mr. E. Esmond’s Flying 
Orders (8st. 12Ibs.), Gethin . . . . 1 

H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Twain (7st. 

41bs.), Whiteside .. .. .. ..2 

Mrs. A. Svamvur’s Who’s Who (8st. 2Ibs.); 

It. Bell .. ... 3 

Won by f length, 2 lengths, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 min. 26 secs. 

Aga Khan’s Spring Cup. Distance If mileB. — 
H.H. the Maharani of Baroda’s Dignitary 
(8st. 21bs.), Book .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. M. N. Bilimoria’s My Billy (Sat.), 
Harding .. .. . . .. .. 2 

Sir David Ezra and Mr. E. Esmond’s Flying 
Orders (8st. 41hs.), Meekings .. . . 3 


Turf Club Cup. Distance 1| miles.— 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Fiery Face (8st.), 


Simons .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’s Jahan 
Ara(9st.), Jones .. .... ..2 

Mr. Sultan Chinoy’s A1 Hamil (8st. 11 lbs.), 

Obaid .. . .. ■ 3 

Mr. Gem’s Nasserwan(9st.), Sibbritt .. 4 


Won by neck, shorthead, neck. Time.— - 
3 min. 20 secs. . . . . . . . . 

Mansfield Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mr. A.O. Ardeshir’s Argo’s Heir (7st. 91bs.), 
Bromley . , .. .. .. 1 

The Baja of Bobbili’s Multissimo (8st. 
101b.) Munro .. .. .. 2 


Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Grand March (8st. 91bs.), 
Bromley .. .. .. . . .. 4 

Won by shorthead, 2 lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 4 2-5 secs. 

Northumberland Plate. Distance 2 miles. — 
H.H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Carioca 
(9st. 51bs.), Selby .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Diamond's Auto Buz (9st. 121bs.), 
Munro .. .. .. ... ..2 

Mr. J. P. Avasia’s Tressex (7st. 41bs.), 
Whiteside .. .. .. ... . . 3 

Begum Feeroza Dulhan’s Corey (7st. lllbs.), 

B. McQuade . . .. ... ..4 

Won by f length, 1 length, head. Time.— 

3 mins. 32 3-5 secs. 
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Eclipse Stakes of India. Distance It Miles.— 

Mr.A. Svamvur’s Why (9st.)E. Britt ..1 

H H. the Maharaja Seimlia of Gwalior s 
■Finalist (9st.)' C. Hoyt •• •• * 

Mr. E. Esmond’s Fastnet (9st>- 71bs.) 

Biekaby •• •• •• 

Messrs N. D. & K. D. Bagree’s Flying 
Glance (9st. 7lbs.), Munro 

AVon by neck, head, 1 length. Time.— 2 mins. 

8 secs. • • *♦ " " 

Calcutta. 

Monsoon Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 
Messrs N, D. Bagree and Edgar’s Grianeog 
(list, Gibs.), Simpson •• 

Lt.-Col. A.. V. Pope's King Wallace (7st. 
91bs.), 8. Black 

Mr. H. P. Poddar’s Lucky Girl (7st. 7lbs.), g 

Flynn " 

Mrs. H. M. Thaddens’ Beautiful Shot (<st. 

Mbs.), Alford 

Won by . 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time.— 2 mins. 24 secs. 

August Cup (I)iv. I). Distance 1 mile, 3 fur- 

Mrflv. Charan’s Boy’s Hurrah (8st.), Stead. 1 
Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Tampico (8st. 71bs.), ^ 
Oakey ■ • • • • * " 

Mr. A. Jiyadnur’s Ten Cents (9 st.), Perry. . 3 
Mr and Mrs. Gommaell’s Scotch Kale (8st. 

3lbs,)( Buffaele 

Time. — 2 mins. 27 secs. 

August Cup (Div. ID. Distance 1 mile, 
furlongs. — ' . , 

Messrs. T. L. Martin and 3 N. Mookerjees 
Matousha (8st. 71bs.), Lott •• • • ] 

Mr S. K. Bhatter’s Queen of Hearts 

lib.), Ermer 

Mr A. H. C. Bostron’s King Evans (9sL 
71bV), Marland •• •• •• ” * 

Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Empress (Ost. 41bs.), 


Billiard Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Mr. A. 3. Hoyt’s Play On (9st. 71bs.), C. 

Hoyt 7 

Nawabzada Yeminulmulk of Bhopa 1 s 
Mas d’Antiles (9st. 71bs.), Scarlett • • 
Messrs. Bagree and Higgin’s Synagogue 
(9st. 71bs.), Munro 

The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Loch Ness 
• (8st. 91bs.), Sibbntt < • • • * * 

AVon by 14 lengths, 24 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time.— 1 min, 27 2-5 secs. 

! King-Emperor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Messrs. N. D.'and K. D. Bagree’s Flying 
Glance (9st. 31bs.), Munro 
Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Play On (9st. 31bs.), 0. 
Hoyt • • * • 


The Baja of Bobbin’s Multissimo (Ost. 31bs.), 
Marland •• • • 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Gay Lower 
(9st.31bs.), Morris ... •• •• 

Won by J length, head, 14 lengths. Time.— i 
1 min. 39 3-5 secs. 

Merchants’. Cup. . Distance 14 miles.— 

r, O’Connor’s Clamecy (7st. lllbs.), 

Foy .... 

Bao Bahadur D. A. Surve’s Devastate 
' (8st. lib:), Flynn •• ^ 

Sir David Ezra’s Spencer, (8st. 31bs.), 

Bickaley ■ * 

Mr. J.F.D’Souza’s Gaul (8st. 51bs.), Scarlett. 4 
Won by 2 lengths, 24 lengths, 1 length. 

Time. — 2 mins. 34 2-5 sees. 

Coronation Cup.’ 'Distance 1 mile.— 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Gay Lover 
(9st. lib.), Sibbrifct . . • • . * • 1 

Messrs. B. K. and H. P. Poddar’s Filter q 
( 8st.); Ermer • • • • • • •• - 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Goolash (7st. 91bs.), Flynn. 3 
Messrs. Chamria and Higgin’s Kahapa (7st. 

lllbs.), Stead •• • • ' ’ * 

Won by 2 lengths, 24 lengths, neck.— 

• Time.'— 1 min. 39 1-5 secs. 

The Metropolitan. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mrs. E. J. Booth’s Gabarnac (7st. 4lbs.), 

: Christie * ' 1 

Sir David Ezra and Stir. E. Esmond’s Black 
Peril (7st. 81hs.), Baffaele . . : ” ■ 

Mis 0. H. Northniore’s Shell Out (7st,. 

lOlbs.), Stead . • • • • • • • * 

Mrs. L. Musry’s Teller (7st. 131bs.), Tomison. 4 
AVon by 2 lengths, 14 lengths, 1J lengths. 
Time.— 1 min. 13 secs. 

Viceroy’s Cup. Distance If miles.— 

Mr. Edward Esmond’s Fastnet (Ost.), 
Biekaby . • • • • • • * " 1 

Nawabzada Yeminulmulk of Bhopal’s Mas 
d’Antibes (9st. 31bs.), Jones •• •• 2 

Messrs. Chamria and A. Higgin’s Kahapa 

(Ost. 3Ibs.), Morris 15 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Play On (Ost. 31bs.), 

C. Hoyt 4 

AVon by 14 lengths, J length, 4 length. 
Time. — 3~mins. 2 4-5 secs. 

New Year Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mrs. E. J. Booth’s Gabarnac (Ost. 41bs.), 

Clarke 1 

Messrs. Bagree and Choubey’s Desert Night 

(8st. 21bs.), Simpson - 

Mr A. H. C. Bostron’s Vasiloff (8st. 131bs.), 

Sibbritt J 

Mr. A. Higgin’s Tel Asur (8st. 5 lbs.). 

Morris • • • • 4 

Won by | length, sliorthead, 24 length. 
Time.— 1 min. 12 4-5 secs. 
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Kashmir Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Zuyder Zee (9st. 

' 41bs.), Jones 1 

Mr. Edward Esmond’s Tetrazone. Dead 

heat, (9st. lib.), Riclcaby 2 

Lord Brabourne (7st. 121hs.), Rattaele . . 3 
Mrs. C. H. Northmore’s Shell Out (7st. 

lOlbs.), Stead 4 

Won by head, A length, 1 length. Time. — 

1 min. 26 secs. 

Cooch-Beliar Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 


Mayfowl Cap. Distance 1 mile. — 

Dr. O’Connor and Mr. Gennuel’s Lucian (8s*. 
lib.), Ermer 


Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Goolash (8st. 91bs.), 
Flynn 

Sir David Ezra’s Pride of Birth (Sst. lib.), 

Raffaele 

Won by head, 1 length, 21 lengths. Time, — 


Macpherson Cup. Distar 


Dr. O’Connor’s Clamecy (7st. 51bs.), Ermer. . 2 
Messrs. Higgins and Bhatter’s Grand March 

(9st. 31bs.), Morris 3 

Lady Benthall’s Adonis (8st. 71bs.), Raffaele. 4 
Won by head, 1 length, 1| lengths. Time. — 

2 min. 19 4-5 secs. 

Carmichael Cup. Distance 1} miles, — 


Mr. D. K. Bhatter’s Lovalot (7st. 71 

Carr .. 

Won by 11 lengths, head, neck. Tim 
2 mins. 32 3-5 secs. 


Beresford Plate. Distance If miles. — 

Mr. F. Collingwood’s Poet’s Walk (8st. 

lOlbs.), Jones . . . . . . 

Mr. Edgar’s Wonston (Sst. 51bs.), Jockey .. 
Mr. N. Hickie’s Cumrew (8st. 31bs.), Foy . . 


Sovernor’s Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Mr. R. G. Saulez’s Last Post (9st. lOlbs.), 
E. Itoxburgh . . . . . . . . 1 


Mr. M. Wemyss’ Flamcoe (Sst. lib. 

Harding .. .. .. . . 

Won by head, 2 lengths, } length. Time.- 
1 min. 29 secs. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


llonaldshay Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 
Messrs. Bagree and Chouhey’s Desert Night 

(Sst. 41bs,), Simpson 1 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Goolash (8st. 121bs.), Flynn. 2 
Mrs. L. Musry’s Teller (8st. 131bs.), Morris. 3 
Mrs. E. J. Booth’s Gabarnac (9st. 4Ibs,), 

Clarke . . . . 4 

Won by f length, head, 15 lengths. Time.— 

1 min. 26 sees. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance If miles.— 

Messrs. A. Higgins and Chamoria’s Kaliapa 

(9st. 71bs.), Munro 1 

Dr. O’Connor’s Clanecy (7st. 131bs.)> Ermer. 2 


Mr. J. F. D’Souza’s Gaul (7st. 6ibs.), Stead . . 4 
Won by neck, 1 length, 2£ lengths. Time. — 


Mr. Moosa Issa’s Kutch Mandvi (7st.), 
Purtoosirigh .. .. .. ..3 

Mr. H. M. Mohamed’s Black Eagle (7st.), 
Faiz Mohd . . .... 4 


Club Cup. Distance 1A miles.— 

Mr. D. H. O’Sullivan’s Darbis (8st.), 
Hylands .. .. .. . . .. 1 

Mr.H. Y. Samma’s Grand Prince (7st. 21bs.), 
Faiz Mohd. .. .. .. .. 2 

Mr. K. T. Sampat’s Munir al Iraq (Ost.), 
Selby .. .. .. .. ..3 

Mr. S. H A. Kadar’s Tofan Beg (Sst. 51bs.), 
Jahbar •• . . .. .. 4 



Khan Bahadur Abdul Sattar Gup. Distance 

7 furlongs. — 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan’s Darbis (8st. 4lbs.), 

Hylands .. .. 1 

Mr. S. Mehdi’s Mushkoor (9st. 121bs.), H. 

McQuade -.2 

Mrs. J. Grimshaw and Mrs. M. B. Grimshaw’s 
Hyder Beg (7st.), Mendoza . . . . 3 

Mr. D. M. Shaw’s Young Cliayna (7st. 

lllbs.), Fletcher ..4 

■Won by shorthead, 1 length, 24 lengths. 


W. I. T. C. Plate. Distance 5 furlongs. — 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bani Tamim 

(8st. 91bs.), Obaid 

Mr. M. Jamoor’s Khalil (8st. 21bs.), S. Black. 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Silver Dome 

(9st. 71bs.), Forsyth 

Mr. M. Lahori’s Artighril (8st. 61bs.), 

Thompson 

Won. by l length, i length, neck. Time. — 
1 minute 10 seconds. 


Messrs. N. D. Bagree and Edgar’s Grimage 
(8st. tilbs.), Marrable . . . . - • 1 

Mrs. A. Higgins’ Tatyoon ((1st. 4Ibs.), Brace. 2 
The Akkasaheb Mabaraj’s Comte de Grasse 

(8st. 41bs.), F. Black 3 

Won by J length, 5 lengths. 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijayamala 
(8st. 41bs.), Shamrao .. . . ..3 

Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s Saloon 
<7st. 71bs.), S. Black .. 4 


E. R. S. Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Lt.-C'ol. Zorawar Singh and Mr. Kapilrai 
Mehta’s Knight’s Adventure (9st. Gibs.), 

C. Hoyt 1 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Castletoi 

(8st. 121bs.), Obaid 2 

Mr. G. MeEUigott’s Grease Spot (8st. Clbs.), 
Burn 3 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Gay Life 
(8st. 51bs.),' Shamrao . . . . . . 1 

The Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Ghaflah (»st. 21bs.), F. Black .. ..2 

Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh’s Gold Mine (8st.), 

B. McQuade 3 

S. S. Alckasaliab Maliaraj’s Saif Antar (8st. 

41bs.), Jadhav . . . . . - . . 4 

Won by $ length, f length, 1 length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 27 secs. 

Stewards Plate, Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. H. Romer’s Madamoiselle Eileen (8st. 

31bs.), Burn ... . . . . . . 1 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Pratap Sinha 
(9st.. 41bs.), Forsyth .. .. 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Greek Gem 
(flst. 21bs.), Obaid. . .. .. ..3 


Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, ' 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 47 1-5 secs. 


Sir Leslie Wilson Cup. Distance li miles.— 


on by shorthead, 1 length, 2 lengths. 


Messrs. K. D. Bagree and Edgar’s Grianeog 

(9st. 21bs.), Marrable 2 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Kilflnane (9st. 71bs.), 

C. Hoyt 3 


Won by. f length, & length, 4 length. 
Time.— 2 mins. 29 4-5 secs. 

Maharaja Cup. Distance lj miles. — 


Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh and Mr. Kapilrai 
Mehta’s Knight’s Adventure (7st. 121bs.), 
Thompson , , 
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Madras. 

Balmoral Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Messrs. Narsaria and Poddar’s Barbarian 

(7st. Slbs.), Black 1 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Yijayamala H. 

McQuade .. 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bosewater 

(8st. libs.), Marrs . . 3 

Mr. Kishenda’s Brutus (7st. lOlbs.), 
Packliam . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 11 lengths, 2 lengths, 1 length. 
Time.— 1 min. 18 3-5 secs. 


Travancore Cup. Distance 6 furlongs — 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s ' Bed Dawn 

(Sst. 61bs.), H. McQuade 1 

Messrs. Hill, Johnstone and Tosh’s Purple 
Heron (8st. 13 lbs.), Bowley . . . . 2 

Mr. Gasson’s Song of Six Pence (8st. lllbs.). 

Wing 3 

Mr. MeEMgot’s Quarley Hill (8st. 31bs.), 

Packham ..4 

Won by 11- lengths, 1} lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 18 1-5 secs. 

Coronation Cup, Distance lj miles. — 

Lady Marjorie Erskine and Major Kelly’s 
Old Fogey (Sst. 31bs.), Bezant . . . . 1 

Mr. Bhagwandas’ Curfew III (Sst. 41bs.), 
Marrs . . . . . . . . . . 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Black Prince 

(8st. 4lbs,), H. McQuade 3 

Mr. Somasundaram’s ' Smoky Sea (7st. 
9Ibs.), Orme. . ;.. . .. . . ..4 


Won by 2& lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 2 -mins. 15 1-5 sees. 

Steward’s Cup. Distance (1 furlongs. — 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s First Impres- 
sion (Sst. Slbs. ), Marrs .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Desraj Ur’s Eyelid (7st. 121bs,), Orme. . 2 


Mr. Somasnnderam’s Smoky Sea (7st. 81bs.), 

Orme 2 

The Maliarani of Yenkatagiri’s Laden La 

(8st. 8Lbs.), Bezant 3 

Messrs. Hill, Johnstone and Tosh’s Titch 

(7st. lllbs.), Packham 4 

Won by £ length, shorthead, 11 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 40 1-5 secs. 

Sivagauga Cup. Distance 7 furiongs. — 

Mrs. Tyreli’s Catalan (8st.81bs.),Bowley .. 1 
Mr. Lateliford’s Freestep (7st. 71bs.), 

Boherts • . . • - • • ■ . • 2 

Mr. Kishenda’s Brutus (7st. 81bs.), Pack- 
ham . . . . . . . . . . . • 3 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bosewater 
(8st.), Marrs. . .. .. .. ..4 

Won by 21 lengths, £ length, £ length. 
Time. — 1 min. 29 secs. 

Parlakimedl Cup. Distance 1£ miles. — 

Mr. Sampat’s Darbis (9st. lib.), Marrs . . 1 
The Maharaja of Mysore’s Torpedo (Sst. 

lib.), Orme 2 

Mr. Bajagopal’s Nickel (8st.), Watson .. 3 
Mr. Moosajee’s Young Kajid (9st. 41bs.), 

Bezant 4 

Won by shorthead, 2 lengths, shorthead. 
Time. — 2 mins. 24 3-5 secs. 

Governor's Cup. B. C. and distance. — 

Mrs. D’Arcy’s Albury (7st. dibs.), Watson. . 1 
Messrs. Hill, Johnstone and Tosh’s Titch 

(7st. lllbs.), Packham 2 

The Baja of Akallcot’s Gay Bachelor (7st. 

51bs,), B. McQuade .. 3 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Bunny Smith 
(7st. 91bs.), Meekings . . ... . . 4 

Won by 11 lengths, 2 lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 54 2-5 secs. 

Kirlampudi Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Brigadier Hill and Messrs. Johnstone and 
Tosh’s King’s Lead (9st. 41bs.), Bowley . 3 
Mrs. Johnstone’s Honorine (8sfc. 7lbs.), 
Eoberts . . ' • • • • • • • . 4 

Won by neck, 2 lengths, i length. Time.— 

1 min. 17-1-5 secs. 

Khallikliote Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Lady Marjorie Erskine and Major Kelly’s 


Tiger Tim (9st. 31bs.), Bezant ... . . 1 

Mrs. D’Arcy’s Albury (9st.), H. Black . . 2 
Mr Bhagwanda’s Come Awa ? (8st. lOlbs.), 

! Orme .... ... .. .. 3 

Messrs. Hill, Johnstone and Tosh’s Purple 
Heron (9st. 41bs.) Bowley .. ..4 

Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, 1J lengths. 
Time, — 1 min. 44 4-5 secs. 

Nizam’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Hallen’s Tetramarte (7st. 51hs.), 
Boberts . . . . . . . • • ■ 1 


Mr. Desraj Urs’s Eyelid (Sst. lllbs.), Wells. . 1 
Mrs. Johnstone’s Honorine (8st. 51bs.), 
Boberts . . . . . . . . . . 2 

The Baja of Venkatagiri’s Gaitetra (9st. 

21hs.), Bezant .. .. .. . . 3 

Brigadier Hill and Messrs. Johnstone and 
ToBh’s King’s Lead (9st, 41bs.), Bowley . . 4 
Won by shorthead, 1} lengths, head 
Time. — 1 min. 15 1-5 secs. 

Trades Cup. Distance lj miles. — 


Capt. D’Arcy’s Angels (9st. lib.), Marrs . . 1 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Date 
Tree (8st. Slbs.), Foster .. .. . . 2 

Mr. Bhatter’s Violet Bay (7st. 41bs.), J. 

Britt .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Brigadier Hill and Messrs, Johnstone and 
Tosh’s Eomanee (8st. 121bs.) Bowley . . 4 
Won by 2J lengths, l'J- lengths, heck. 
Time 2 mins. 10 3-5 secs. 


Maharaja of Yenkatagiri Memorial Cup. 
Distance t* furlongs. — 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Ajid 
(Sst. 51bs.), Marrs .. .. •• •• 

Mr. Syed Fatah ’s Desert Prince (Sst. 121bs.), 

Bezant .. : 

Mr. Kolah’s Mahraood Beg (Sst. 121bs.), 
Watson .. .. ... .. • - ! 

Mr. Kolah’s Full Moon (7st. lllbs.), Warren. 
Won by 1 length, 3 length, % length. Time. 
— 1 inin. 25 sees. 

Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. H. Latchford’s Frcestep (7st. ‘Jibs.), 
Roberts 

Mrs. Tyrell's Catalan (fist, 41bs,), Bowley. . 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijaya- 
mala (Sst. 01l»s.), Marrs . . .. • • : 

Mr. Kishendas's Brutus (7st. albs.), Pack- 

luun ■ 

Won by 3 lengths, % length, * length. 
Time. — 1 min ,45 sees. 

Linlithgow Cup. Distance lit miles— 

11'. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shelley 
(fist, 4lbs.), Marrs .. .. 

Mr. M, Oomer’s Golden Yew (Sst.), Foster. . : 
Brigadier Hill and Messrs. Johnstone and 
Tosh’s Titch (Sst. lOlbs.), Bowley ... : 
Capt. D’Arcy’s Snow Leopard (Sst.), Watson. 
Won by f length, i length, 3 length. 
Time. — 2 min, 41 1-5 sees. 

It. C. T. C. Cup. Distance Lj miles.— 

The Earl of Shannon’s Duratire (Sst. 131bs.), 

Roberts 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Greek 
Gem (7st. 51bs.), H. Black 
Brigadier Hill and Messrs. Johnstone and 
Tosh’s Gold Period (Sst. 8Ibs.), Packham. 
H. II. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Bunny 
Smith (7st. 7ibs.), H. McQuade . . 

Won lty 11 lengths, 1 length, j length, 
Time.— 2 min; 9 3-5 sees. 

Bohhili Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr, Sampat’s Darbls (fist. Bibs.), Mans . . : 
Mr. McQuade’s Rustom (7st. 12 lbs.), 

Paekham : 

H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Torpedo 
(7st. ftlhs.). Gr'mo . . . . . . . .. 1 

r Thalcoredas’s Sonia (7st. 61bs.), 

■’omnson . . . , . . . . . . i 

i neck, shorthead, 4 length, 
min. 55 2-5 secs. 

Merchants’ Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong.— 
H'. II. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shelly 
(fist, libs.), Marrs.. .. .. . . ] 

Mr. Somasuudaram’s Smoky Sea (7st. 121bs.) 

: H. McQuade ., .. . . . . ; 

H. If. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Greek 
Gem (8st. 51bs.>, Foster •• . . , . f 


The Raja of Bobbin’s Bull Fight (Sst. lllbs.), 
H. Black .. •• ...... 

Won by a head, shorthead, shorthead. 
Time.— 1 min. 57 4-5 sees. 

Ceylon Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Bhatter’s Skylight (fist, libs.), Warren. . 
Mr. Bhatter’s Violet Ray (7st. 41bs.), Britt. . 
Mrs. D’Arcy’s Dobson’s Choice (Sst. Bibs.), 

Watson 

Lady Erskine and Major Kelly's Pressure 

(fist.). Bezant 

Won by 4 length, f length, 1 length. 

Bangalore Cup. Distance lj miles.— 

Lady Marjorie Erskine and Major Kelly’s 
Tiger Tim (7st. 121bs.), Roberts. . 
Brigadier Hill and Messrs. Johnstone and 

Tosh’s Titch (Sst.), Hill 

Mr. Somasundaram’s Smoky Sea (7st. lllbs.), 

Watson 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shelley 

(9at. 41bs.), Marrs . . 

Won by 4 lengths, shorthead, 2 lengths, 
Time. — 2 mins. 11 3-5 secs. 

Willingdon Plate. Distance If miles. — 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Safra- 
don Beg (7st, 41bs.), Britt . . . , 

Messrs. Nanganna and Clietty’s Prosperity 
(fist. 41 bs.), Marrs.. .. ...... .. 

Mr. Saleh Moosa’s Sobhan Pasha (7st. 91bs.), 
Ornie .. . . .. .. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Torpedo 
(Sst. 3lbs.), H'. McQuade .... 

Won by 4 length, 2 lengths, head. Time.— 
3 mins. 35 3-5 secs. 

Cochin Cup, Distance 11 miles. — 

Mr, Shanmugain’s Jinny (7st. 41bs.), H. 

Black .. 

Mr. Khan’s Kuinursz (7st. 121bs.), H. 
McQuade .... 

Mr. Chetty’s Sabin Pasha (7st. 121bs.), 
Watson .. . . .. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Samali 
(Sst. lOlbs.), Marrs . . 

Won by 11- lengths, 11 lengths, 2 lengths. 

Mysore. 

Desaraj Vra Memorial Plate. Distance 
furlongs. — 

Mrs. L. Svamviir’s Who’s Wlio (Sst. 331bs.), 

Burn 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Suntosh (7st. 

Gibs.), Roberts 

The Raja of Bobbin’s Gold Galleon (Sst. 

21bs.), Meekings 

The Hon. Sir M. 0. Chidambaram Chettiar’s 
Novia (7st. 11 lbs.) Evans 
Won by neck, 4 length, J length. Time. — 
Imln. 15 1-6 sees. 


Racing, 


H. H. Yuvaraja of Mysore Cup. Distance 1 
mile. — 

Mrs. M. Alston’s Knight at Arms (8st.), 

S. Black . . 1 

Capt. M,.V. Mil bank’s Sappho (7st. 31bs.), 

H. Black .. .. .. .. . .2 

Messrs. A. M. .Jaflar . and G. Subbarao’s 
True Man (9st. Bibs.), Brace . . . . 3 

Messrs. A. M. Jaffar and G. Subbarao’s 
Bathlorn (8st. 121bs.), Selby . . . . 4 

Won by head, head, 1 length. Time. — 

1 min. 43 secs. 

H. H. Maharaja of Mysore Gold Cup. Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 

The Maharaja of Itajpipla’s Etessam (9st. 

31bs.), Selby.. .. .. .. ..1 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shelley (8st. 

Olbs,), Obaid . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Baden’s Lady (8st. 

31bs.), Meekings .. .. .. ..3 

Mr. It. Poster’s Isore (9st.), Burn . . 4 
Won by l length, neck, \ length. Time.— 

2 mins. 23 1-5 sees. 

Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Mr. A. J. Kolah’s Forat (9st,), Balfour .. 1 
Chief of Miraj’s Mahboobat Tariq (7st. 

21bs.), H. Black 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Ace of Hearts 
(7st. 131bs.), H. McQuade. "... ..3 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Torpedo (7st. 

91bs.), Meekings . . • • •• ..4 

Won hy head, 1 length, 1 length. Time.— 

2 mins. 40 secs. 

It. C. T. C. Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Mrs. M. A. D’Arcy’s Albury (7st. 61bs.), 


Meekings . . 1 

Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Tampico (8st, 81bs.), 

Brace . . . . 2 

Mr. N. Hickic’s Golinda (7st. lOlbs.), 

Italfacle .. .. 3 

Begum Veer ozn Dulhan’s Wililewin (7st. 
lib.), B. McQuade . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 2 lengths, shorthead, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 25 secs. 


Sirdar M. Lakshinikantaraj Urs Cup. Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs. 

Mr. F. N. Mehta’s Fata Kashaf (9st. 41bs.), 

Selby 1 

Mr. Shakliir’s Tharwath (8st. 61bs.), 

Meekings . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Shakhir’s Dhiyab (8st. lib.), Thompson. 3 
Dr. J. J. Naegaumwala’s Sagban Pasha 

(9st. 2lbs.), S. Black 4 

Won by J length, 4 lengths, nock. Time. — 
2 mins. 42 4-5 secs.. 
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Stewards’ Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Baden’s Lady (8st„ 51bs.), 
Brace .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Brig, It. C. It. Hill and Messrs. A. A. John- 
stone and D. W.' Tosh’s' King’s Lead 
(9st. 21 bs.), S. Black . . ! . . . 2 


Itajkumar C. Desaraj Urs” Eyelid (7st. 

lllbs.), H. Black 3 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Eyelid (7st. 51bs.), 

B. McQuade . . 4 


Won by 1 length, 1 length, neck. Time. — 
1 min. 30 secs. 


Ootacamund. 

Sivaganga Cnp. Distance 1 mile. — 

Messrs. B. K. and H. P. Poddar’s Bight 

Dres3 (9st. Ollts.), Lott 1 

Mr. Ali Asker’s Spionogue (7st. 71bs.), 

Meekings . . 2 

Itajkumar Desaraj Urs’ Palantha (8st. 

71bs.), Evans .. .. .. ..3 

Mr. Somnsundaram’s Fors Abbey (7st. 

12Ibs.), Clarke .4 

Won by .V length, 1 length, l length. 
Time . — 1 min. 46 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 


Mr. Bhatter’s Baden’s Lady (8st. 71bs.), 

Meekings 1 

Mr. Mohan Kao’s Aquila (7st. 61bs.), B. 

McQuade . . .... . . . . 2 

Mi*. Botha van Ingen’s Nalini (9st, 71bs.) 

Evans . . . . . . . . t. 3 

Mr. Somasimclafam’s Fors Abbey (7st. 81bs.), 
Clarke “ .. ..4 


Won by 4 lengths, neck, 2-J lengths. Time.— 
2 mins. 23 3-5 secs. 


Coronation Cup. Distance 7& furlongs.— 
Messrs. Hormasji and, Bangachari’s It 
(7st. 131bs.), Clarke .. .. . . 1 

Mr. Goenka’s Falloch (8st, lllbs.), Lott . . 2 
Mr. Ali Asker’s Spionogue (7st. lOlbs.), 
Meekings . . . . . . - . . . 3 

Mr. Govindaraj’s Bahinderry (7st, 61bs.) 
ltoberts . ■ • • • • • • • • 4 


Won by 1 length. If lengths, J length. 
Time. — 1 min. 38 secs. 

Madras Bace Club Cup. Distance 1£ miles. — 
Mr. Dharamsey’s Prosperity (8st. lOlbs.), 

Balfour 1 

Mr. S. M. K. Durani’s Amristsar (8st. 

lllbs.), Boberts . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Ahmedbhoy’s Kanda (8st. 131bs.), 
Evans . . . • • • • • • • 3 

Mr. Subhan’s Chayna (7st. lllbs.), Meekings. 4 
Won by 8 lengths, 34 lengths, i length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 25 4/5 sees. 


Poona. 


Racing. 


I 


Dunstali Handicap. Distance 1| miles.— 


Poona Arab Stakes. Distance 1J miles. — 
Mr. Shabkri’s Tharwath (7st. 91bs.), H. 
McQuade 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Gay life (9sfc. 

2Ibs.), Obaid 

Mr. H. R. Fadhoo's Salim Pasha (8st. 61bs.), 

Brace . . • • • 

Won by head, 4 lengths, 12 lengths. Time, — 

2 mins. 58 secs. 7 furlongs. — 

All-India Produce Stakes. Distance 
Messrs. Kay and G. Subbarow’s True Man 
(9st. 81bs.), Munro .. 

Mr. Eve’s School for Scandal (8st. 7lbs.), 

Brace 

Sir Homi Mehta and Sir .Tamsetjee Dug- 
gan’s Vanity Fair (7st. 51bs.), Bromley . . 


The Criterion. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Diamond’s Titanium (7st. 13lbs.), 

Maxwell 

Messrs. A. Higgin’s and N. D. Bagree’s 
Cercello (7st. 71bs.), Bromley 
Messrs. A. Higgins and S. Bagree’s Syna- 
gogue (9st. 31bs.) Munro : 


H. H. The First Aga Khan’s Commemoration 
Plate. Distance 1£ miles. — 

Mr. Sion F. Nessim’s Starlight (7st. 51bs.), 
Bromley . . .. 1 


Ir. F. H. Mehta’s Fata Kashaf (Sst.), Selby. . 3 


The Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Gay Lover 

(7st. 131bs.), Maxwell 1 

Messrs. A. Higgins and ST. D. Bagree’s 
Cercello (7st. lllbs.), Simpson . . . . 2 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Cardinal (Sst. 71bs.), 

Hutchins . . 3 

Hawabzada Yemin-ul-mulk of Bhopal’s 
Mas D’Antibes (Ost. 21bs.), .Tones . . 4 
Won by 4 lengths, & length, 1 length, 
Time. — 1 min. 42 1/5 secs. 

Indian Breeders’ Stakes. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. Gemini's School for Scandal (Sst. 5 lbs.), 

Kasim Hassan 1 

Sir Homi Mehta and Sir .Tamsetjee Dug- 
gan’s Vanity Fair (7st. 4 lbs.), E. Britt . . 2 
Messrs. Kay and G. Subbarow’s True Man 

(9st. Gibs.), Munro 3 

Mr. Gemini’s ."Rising Sun (8st, 51bs.), 

Selby 4 


Won by 14 lengths, 3J- lengths, 12 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 47 2/5 secs. 

Poona Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Diamond 
Shower (8st. lllbs.), E. Britt , . . . 1 

Mr. A. <T. Hoyt’s Play On (Ost. 41bs.), 
H. McQuade . . . . . . . . 2 

Messrs. A. Higgins and H. D. Bagree’s 
Cercello. (8st. 21bs,), Simpson .. . . 3 

Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s 
Cartoon (7st. 216s,), J. Posen . ". . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, head. Time. — 

1 min. 20 4/5 secs. 

Dullingham Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. Gemini’s Garden Warbler (8st. 81bs.), 


Selby . . 1 

Mrs. S. J. Gubbay’s Paper Boy (Ost. 71bs.), 

Brace .. . . 2 

Mr. Gem’s Grecian Orb (Sst. 21bs.), H. 
McQuade . . . . ...... 3 

Mr. M. C. Patel and Dr. J. .T. Naegaumvala’s 
Havana II (7st. 7Ibs.), E. Britt .. 4 


Won by 1£ lengths, 3 lengths,' head. 
Time. — 1 min. 13 secs. 

Caledonian Selling Handicap. Distance 
1 mile. — • 

The Baja of Akalkot’s Wait-a-bit (9st.), 


Brace . . 1 

Mr. Gem’s Wagon Hill (Sst. 31bs.), Evans. 2 
Mr. 0. Bandall’s Cryptogram (Sst. 31bs.), 

. B. McQuade 3 

Mr. B. M. Goculdas’ Fairnstiteh (7st. lOlbs.), 

Hetto .. ..4 

W on by neck, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 42 1/5 secs. 


Racing. 
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Willingdon Cup. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. G. McElligott’s Quicksilver (7st.9lbs.), 
Simpson . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s Car- 
toon (9st,. 7 lbs.), Munro 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Rosewater 
(9st, 71bs.), Jones .. .. .. ..3 

Won by 1 length, 20 lengths. Time. — 

2 mins. 7 3-5 secs. 

Ebor Handicap. Distance li miles. — 

Mr. R. P. Ebrahim’s Roval Prince (7st. 51bs.) 

E. Britt .. 1 

Mr. S. Bagree’s Casino (7st. 121bs.), 

Simpson . . 2 

The Maharaja of Raj pip] a’ s On Time (7st. 

121bs.), Selby . . 3 

Mr. Diamond’s Argyll (7st. 7 lbs.), Bromley. 4 
Won by head, 6 lengths, $ length. Time. — 


2 mins. 7 2-5 secs. 

Secunderabad. 

Shah Yar Jung Memorial Cup. Distance 6 
furlongs. — 


Miss F. J. Mashal’s Marina <9st. 4 lbs.), 
Evans . . .... . . . . 1 

Brig. R. 0. R. Hill and Mr. Johnstone’s 
Purple Heron (8st. 81bs.), H. Black . . 2 
The Raja Saheb of Akalkot’s Grease Spot 

(Sat. 81bs .), Burn • . 3 

Mrs. E. 0. Swarie’s Wrist Watch (8st. lib.), 
Rosen . . . . .4 


Won by 1| lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time.-— 1 min. 14 secB. 

Raja Kliaja Pershad Cup. Distance lj- miles. — 
Mr. M. H. Naj eh’s Arab King (7st. 121bs.), 

Burn 1 

Mr. Ahmedbhoy’s Kanda (9st..), Evans . . 2 
Mr. Shalikir’s Tharwath (7st. 121bs.), 
Roberts .. .. .. ... ..3 

Mr. J. McQuade’s Rustoih (8st. 61bs.), 

B. McQuade . . 4 

Won by neck, I length, 1 J lengths. Time.— 

2 mins. 25 secs. 

R. C. T. C. Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Miss F. J. Mashal’s Marina (Sst. 41bs,), 


Evans ... . . - • .... 1 

Mr, Gemini’s Mad Hatter (9st. 91hs.), Selby. 2 
Mr. D. M. Shaw’s Moti Koh (7st. lib.), B. 

McQuade . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. H. M. Dhararosey’s Garraveeh (7st.), 
Rosen . . , . . . • . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, 4 lengths, 6 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. lfi secs. 


Moin-ud-Dowlali Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

, Mrs. J. E. Malone’s Black Fashion (Sst. 
21bs.), Burn ... .. . . . . 1 i 


Mrs. K. Lakshmibai Amnia’s Boston Mail 


(8st. 21bs.), McQuade . . . . . . 2 

Major R. Tyrell’s Roster (8st. 81bs.), S. 

Black .. .. .... ..3 

Mr. J. H. Sorabji’s Fanciful (9st. 121bs.), 
Selby .. .. .. .. ..4 


Won by 3 lengths, head, 2 lengths. Time. — 

1 min. IS secs. 

Hill Fort Cup. Distance 1 mile. — • 

Mr. Shahkir’s Dhiyab (7st. 91bs.), Roberts. . 1 
Messrs. M. H. Ahmedhoy and A. H. Ahmed- 
bhoy’s Saif-al-Iraq (9st. 91bs.), Evans . . 2 
Mr. Shahkir’s Tharwath (Sst. 31bs.), Selby. . 3 
Mr. M. H. Najeh’s Arab King (8st. 71bs.), 
Burn . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, neck. head. Time.— 

1 min. 54 4-5 secs. 

Stewards’ Cup. — 

Mr. F. R. Grenyer’s Tetramarte (7st. 41bs.), 
Rosen . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Gemini’s Havana II (8st. bibs.), Selby. . 2 
Mr. D. M. Shaw’s Moti Koh (7st.), Mc- 
Quade -.3 

Mrs. J. E. Malone’s Skavala (7st. 31bs.), 

Roberts 4 

Won by 1 length, l.V lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 29 secs. 

Prince Mukarram Jah’s Cup. Distance 7 

furlongs. — 

Mr. A. J. Kolah’s Soledia (8st. 4lbs.), 

Roberts .. 1 

Raja Saheb of Akalkot’s Grease Spot(9st.), 

Burn Z 

Brig. R. C. R. Hill and Messrs. Johnstone 
and Tosh’s Romance (Sst. 31bs.), S. 
Black . . . . • . . . . . 3 

Mr. V. J. Mohan Rao’s Pumpkin Pie (Sst. 

61bs.), Evans .. . . .. ..4 

Won by 4 lengths, 1 length, 2 lengths. 
Time.— 1 min. 28 1-5 secs. 

Nizam’s Cup. Distance 1 j- miles.— 

Brig. R. C. R. Hill and Messrs. Johnstone 
and Tosh’s Titch (Sst. lib.), H, Black. . 1 
Mr. J. H. Sorabji’s Cybo (9st. 4lbs.), Selby,, 2 
Brig. R. C. R. Hill and Messrs. Johnstone 
and Tosh’s Pest (Sst. 71bs.), S. Black . . 8 
Mr. F. R. Grenyer’s Tetramarte (Sst, 31bs,), 
Rosen . . . . .... .. 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, Short head. 
Time. — 2 mins. 8 2-5 secs. 

Heir-Apparent’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 
Messrs. M‘. H. and A. H. Ahmedbhoy’s Saif 
al-Iraq (8st. lllbs.), Evans ,. ,, 1 

Dr. S. K. Pillay’s Fair Play (Ost. lOlbs.), 

. Selby- . .. • .. . .. 2. 

Mr. J. McQuade’s Rustoni (Sst.), Burn -. 8 

i Mr. E. Hazamy’s Silver Jubilee (8st. lib.) 

| B. McQuade . . . ... . .* 4 

Won by 2 lengths, neck, 4 lengths. Time. — 

| in. 51 4-a sees. - - 
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Bombay. 

Cricket Championship of India final : — 

Hyderabad beat Nawanagar by one wicket. 
Nawanagar 152 and 270. Hyderabad 113 
and 310 for 0 wickets. 

Bombay Pentangular 

Muslims beat Parsis by 8 wickets. Parsis 
178 and 104. Muslims 201 and 104 for 
2 wickets. 

Semi-final : — Muslims beat The Best by 
33 runs. Muslims 240 and 225. The Best 
199 and 233. 

Semi-final : — Europeans w.o. Hindus. 

Final Muslims beat Europeans by an innings 
and 91 runs. Europeans 64 and 84, Muslims 


jubbulpore. 

Jubhulporc Quadrangular Final 

Hindus beat Anglo-Indians by 6 runs. Hindus 
242 arid 124, Anglo-Indians 173 and 187. j 

Karachi. 

Sind Pentangular : — 

Hindus beat Europeans by an innings and 102 
• runs. (Hindus 310, Europeans 71 and 137). ! 

Hindus beat Parsis on the result of the first I 
innings. (Hindus 249 and 104 for one 
wicket', Parsis 209 and (5 Tor 1 wicket). 

Final— Hindus drew with Muslims. (Hindus i 
399 for 9 declared and $4 for 5 declared, 
Muslims 298 and 74 for 1.) 

Secunderabad. 

Moin-ud-Dowlah Gold Cup Cricket Tournament 
' Final:— 

Hyderabad State XT won by 159 runs. 
Hyderabad State XI 157 and 383, Hydera- 
bad Cricket Association 150 and 231. 

Tennyson’s Tour. 

At. Baroda— Match drawn :— Tennyson’s XI 
399 and 51 for 1 wkt., Baroda 177. 

At Karachi — Match drawn : — Sind 348 and 
83, Tennyson’s XI 303 and 58 for no, loss. 

At Peshawar- -Tennyson’s XI won by 8 

' wickets— North-West Frontier Province 80 
and 167, Tennyson’s XI 225 and 23 for 
2 wkts. - 

At Lahore-— Match drawn :r-Tennyson’s. .XI 
376 for 8 wickets declared and 108 for 4 
wickets, Universities XI 139. 

At Lahore—' Tennyson’s XI won the first 
unofficial Test by 9 wickets— India XI 121 
and 199, Tennyson’s XI 207 and 114 for 
.1 wicker. , 

At Ajmer — Kajputana and Districts XI beat ' 
i .Tennyson’s XI by 2 wickets— Tennyson’s 
XI, 212 and 112, Eajputana and Districts I 
XI 237 and 99 for 8 wickets. 


At Ahmedabad — Match drawn :— Tennyson’s 
XI 420, Combined Gnjerat and Western 
India States Cricket Assn. XI 211 and 228 
for 9 wickets. 

At Jamnagar — Nawanagar beat Tennyson’s XI 
by 34 runs: — Nawanagar 206 and 223 for 
7* wickets declared, Tennyson’s XI 126 and 
260.. . 

At Bombay — Match drawn: — Tennyson’s XI 
367, Cricket Club of India XI 189 and 297 
for 5 wickets. 

At Bombay — Tennyson’s XI beat India in the 
second unofficial Test by 6 wickets — India 
XI 153 and 208, Tennyson’s XI 191 and 
171 for 4 wickets. 

At Poona — Match drawn : — Tennyson’s XI 
319 and' 42 for 2 wickets, Maharashtra 273. 

At Lucknow’ — Match drawn : — Tennyson’s XI 
145 and 201 for 7 wickets declared, United 
Provinces 154 and 67 for 1 wicket. 

At Indore — Match drawn ’—Central India 
191 and 182 for 9 wickets declared, Tenny- 
son’s XI 192 and 126 for 4 wickets: , 

At Jamshedpur — Tennyson’s XI won by 
4 wickets. Bihar 84, Tennyson’s XI 21.1 
for 6 wickets. 

At Calcutta — India won the third unofficial 
Test by 93 runs. India XI 350 and 192. 
Tennyson’s XI 257 arid 192. 

At Calcutta— Tennyson’s XI won by 187 runs. 
Tennyson’s XI 316 and 121 lor one wicket 
declared. Cooch-Behar 167 and 83. 

At Patiala— Match drawn :■ — Patiala 142 and 
264 far 5 wickets. Tennyson’s XI 445 for 9 
wickets decla red . 

At Delhi — Match drawn :— Tennyson’s XI 353 
for 6 wickets declared. Delhi & Districts 
XI 305 for 8 wickets. 

At Nagpur— Tennyson’s XI won by 8 wickets. 
C. P. & Berar XI 76 and 112 , Tennyson’s XI 
151 for 9 wickets declared and 39 for 2 
wickets. 

At Madras — Match drawn : — Tennyson’s XI 
448 for 8 wickets declared and 324 for 5 
wickets. Madras 305. 

At Hyderabad— Nawab Moin-ud-I>owJah’s XI 
won by 6 wickets. Tennyson’s XI 148 and 
293. Nawab Moin-ud-Dowiah’a XI 317 
for 4 wickets and 127. 

At Bangalore— Tennyson’s XI won by an 

. innings and 81 runs. Mysore State XI 83 
.and 141, Tennyson’s XI 305 for 6 wickets 
declared. 

At Madras — India won the fourth unofficial 
Test by an innings , and 6 runs. India XI 
263, Tennyson’s XI 04 and 103. . 

At Bombay— Tennyson’s XI won the fifth 

‘ unofficial Test by 156 runs and the rubber 
for the series. Tennyson’s XI ,130. and 288. 
India XI 131 and 131. 
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Allahabad. 

The All-India Lawn Tennis Championships. — 
Men’s Singles (Final) : — D. N. Kapoor beat 
Islam Ahmad, 8-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles (Final) : — Miss Leela Row 
beat Miss Dubash, 6-1, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles (Final) : — Yudhister Singh 
and .T. M. Mehta beat D. N. Kapoor and 
It. K. De, 7-9, 6-4, 6-S, 8-10, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles (Final) .-—Mrs. Footit and 
J. M. Mehta beat Miss Wood bridge and 
R. K. De, 6-1, 6-1. 

Allahabad Plate (Final) : — 1ST. S. Bhatnagar 
beat S. N. Agarvval, 6-2, 4-6, 6-8. 

Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency Open Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment 

Men’s Singles (Final) :— E. Y. llobb beat 
B. T. Blake, 6-3, 2-6, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles (Final) : — Mrs. J. E. Tew 
beat Mrs. Jt. Genge, 6-2, - 6-0. 

Men’s Doubles (Final) : — J. E. Tew and G. L. 
Mytton beat B. T. Blake and B. Rachappa , 
3-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Women’s Doubles (Final): — Mrs. J. E. Tew 
and Mrs. W. H. Bell beat Miss T. Dias and 
Miss P. deLima, 6-3, 10-8. 

Mixed Doubles (Final) Mrs; .TI E. Tew 
and J. E. Tew beat Mrs. lit. Genge and N. 
Raina Rao, 9-7, 6-2; 

The Western India Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships : — 

Men’s Singles (final):— S. L. It. Sawhney 
heat B. T. Blake, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles (final): — Mrs. Footit beat 
Mrs. E. H. Edney, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles ( final) : — S. Malayan Kao 
and N. llama Kao beat J. E. Tew and G. 
L. Mytton, 6-2, 2-6, 6-3. 

Women's Doubles (final) : — Miss L. Wood- 
bridge and Mrs. Footit beat Miss M. 
Woodcock and Miss Homan, 6-0, 6-1. 
Mixed Doubles (final): — S. L. R. Sawhney 
and Miss M. Woodeoek beat S. Narayan 
Rao and Mrs. E. H. Edney, 6-3, 6-3. 

Calcutta. 

East India Lawn Tennis Championships.— 
Men’s Singles (Final) : — Ghaus Mahomed 
(Lucknow) beat S. L. It. Sawhney (Lahore), 
6-2, 4-6, 7-5, 6-3. 

Women’s Singles (Final) Mrs. Boland heat 
Miss Leela Row, 6-4, 6-4, 

Men’s Doubles (Final): — S. L. R. Sawhney 
' and Jt.’ L. Som beat N. Krisbnaswamy 
and S. C. Beatty, 6-1, 6-3, 7-5. 

Women’s Doubles (Final) :— Mrs. Boland 
; oml Mrs. Ednev heat Mrs. Stork and Mrs. 
Lakeman, 6-3, 6-3. 


Mixed Doubles (Final) : — Mrs. Footit and 
J. M. Mehta heat Miss Leela Row and 
Ghaus Mahomed, 6-2, 6-3. 

Professional Doubles (Final) : — Murad Kluum 
and Tamos Khan beat Mustaq Ahmed and 
Nawab Din, 4-0, 0-6, 7-5, 6-1, 6-3. 

Bengal Lawn Tennis Championships. — 

Men’s Singles — (Final) : — Yudhister Singh 
beat Madan Mohan, 7-5, 6-3, 1-6, 6-0. 

Mixed Doubles — (Final) : — .T, M. Mehta and 
Mrs. Footit heat S. C. Beatty and Mrs. 
Edney, 6-3, 5-7, 6-3. 

Women’s Singles — (Final): — Mrs. Boland beat 
Mrs. Footit, 6-2, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles — (Final) : — Ghaus Mahomed 
and Yudhister Singh heat S. C. Beatty and 
J. M. Mehta, 1-6, 3-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles — (Final) : — Mrs. Boland 
and Miss Harvey Johnston beat Mrs. Footit 
and Miss Homan, 6-3, 1-6, 6-2. 

Lahore. 

Northern India Lawn Tennis Championships. — 

Men’s Singles — (Final) : — Ghaus Mohd. beat 
S. L. R. Sawhney, 2-0, 6-3, 5-5, (Sawhney 
retired hurt). 

Women’s Doubles — (Final) : — Mrs. Hutchins 
and Miss Dubash beat Lady Addison and 
Mrs. Crouch, 6-3, 0-4. 

Professional Singles— -(Final) : — Sirajul Haq 
heat Allah Buksh, 7-5, 7-5, 6-2. 

Veteran's Doubles— (Final) : — Sieem and 

Dalip Singh beat Y. M. Khan and Mahajan, 
2-6, 0-3, 6-3. 

Madras. 

The South India Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships : — 

Men’s 'Singles (final) :— T. K, Ramanathan 
beat. Balaeliandra Rao, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles (final) :— S. Narayan Rao and 

M, Rama Rao heat T. K. Ramanathan and 
Chennakesavelu, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles ( final) :— Mrs. . Pollard and M. 
V. Bobji heat Mrs. C. V. N. Sastry and 

N. ICrishnaswami, 6-2, 6-3. 

Tilden’ s Tour. 

CALCUTTA— 

Tilden beat Burke, 6-3, 6-2. 

Coehet beat Ramillon, 6-2, 6-3. 

Tilden and Ramillon beat Coehet. and Burke, 
6-3,10-8,7-5. 

Coehet beat Tilden, 6-2, 4-6, 9-7, 6-2. 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-0, 6-3. 

Ramillon and Burke vs Tifden and Coehet, 

8-6, 4-2 (unfinished). 

Patna— 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-0, 6-2. 

Coehet beat Tilden, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 

Coehet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke, 

, 6-1, 9-7. : 
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Tennis and Hockey. 


AEEAHABAP — 

Bamillcm beat Burke, 6-0, 7-5. 

Tilden beat Cochet, 6-3, 6-3. 

Cochct and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke. 
7-5, 7-5. 

LUCKNOW— 

Bamillon beat Burke, 6-2, 6-3. 

Tilden beat Cochet, 6-1, 6-4. 

Cochet and Bamillon beat Tilden and Burke, 

3- 6, 7-5, 6-3, 6-4. 

NEW Delhi— 

Tilden beat Cochet, 6-0, 6-0. 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-1, 6-4. 

Tilden and Burke beat Cochet and Bamillon, 
7-5, 5-7, 6-4, 

LAHORE— 

Cochet beat Burke, 6-3, 6-1. 

Tilden beat Bamillon, 10-8, 6-4. 

Cochet and Bamillon beat Tilden and Burke, 

4- 6, 6-4, 6-1. 

Cochet beat Tilden, 6-4, 7-5. 

Bamillon beat Burke, 6-1, 6-2. 

Cochet and Bamillon beat Tilden and Burke, 
0-1, 6-3. 

Karachi— 

Bamillon beat Burke, 6-4, 6-1. 

Tilden beat Cochet, 7-5, 7-5. 

Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke 

Ajmer— 

Bamillon beat Burke, 6-1, 6-3. 

Tilden beat Cochet, 6-4, 6-3, 6-2. 

Cochet and Bamillon beat Tilden and Burke, 
7-5, 6-2. 


AHMED ABAD 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-3, 6-4. 

Tilden beat Cochet, 6-4, 6-1. 

Cochet and Ramillon heat Tilden and Burke, 

6 - 2 , 6 - 2 . 


| Baroda— 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-2, 6-2. 

Tilden beat Cochet, 6-2, 7-5. 

Cochet and Bamillon beat Tilden and Burke, 
9-7, 6-4. 

Bombay— 

Cochet beat Burke, 6-4, 10-8. 

Tilden beat Bamillon, 6-3, 6-3. 

Cochet and Bamillon beat Tilden and Burke, 

6 - 1 , 6 - 2 . 

Bamillon beat Burke, 6-3, 6-8, 6-0. 

Cochet beat Tilden, 6-4, 2-6, 6-2. 

Bamillon and Tilden beat Cochet and Burke, 
3-6, 0-3, 6-2. 

Hindu Gymkhana —Tilden beat Burke, 6-3, 

6 - 0 . 

Cochet beat Bamillon, 7-5, 13-11. 

Cochet and Bamillon beat Tilden and Burke, 
6-4, 7-5. 

Dhakwar— 

Cochet beat Tilden, 4-6, 6-0, 6-0. 

Cochet and Burke beat Tilden and a local 
player, 7-5, 7-5. 

Poona— 

Tilden beat Coohet, 2-0, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4, 8-6. 


TABLE TENNIS. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency Table Tennis Tournament 

at Byculla : — 

Mixed Doubles — Final K. H. Kapadia 
and Miss Madon beat J. Boyce and Miss 
Shellim, 21-7, 23-21. 

Men’s Doubles— Final H. M. Barafwala 
and Parelwala beat K. H. Kapadia and 
Kumani, 21-17, 22-20, 15-21, 23-21. 

Men’s Singles— Final K. H. Kapadia beat 
H. M. Barafwala, 13-21, 21-15, 20-22, 
7-21 21-15. 


Bombay Presidency Table Tennis Champion- 
ships : — 

Men’s Singles — Final : — K. H. Kapadia beat 
Sukhthankar, 21-13, 21-19, 21-16. 

Women’s Singles— Final Miss P. D’Lima 
heat Miss Daruwala, 21-10, 21-14. 

Mixed Doubles— Final K. H. Kapadia 
and Miss P. F. Madon beat I. N. Laljee and 
Miss P. D. Lima, 10-21, 21-11, 21-16. 

Men’s Doubles— Final :— K. H. Kapadia and 
H. M. Barafwala beat I. N. Laljee and G. N. 
Laljee, 21-8, 21-19. 


Bombay. 

Killedar Cup Women’s Tournament :- 

Bombay City 

Vincent Club 

Women’s Hockey League : — 

Bombay City 


Nil 


HOCKEY. 

I Aga Khan Tournament 

Lahore Y.M.C.A 1 goal 

Bangalore Indians . . . . . . Nil. 

| Bombay League : — 

Provincial Hockey Championship Final 

Bombay Customs • • . . 1 goal. 

St. Xavier’s College . . . . Nil. 
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Hockey and Football . 


Bombay Hockey League. — 
Lusitanians ‘ A ” 
Bombay Customs 

Aga Khan Tournament Final 
Bliagwant Club 
Kirkee United 


Exhibition Match 

Winners All-India Olympic team . . 

unners-up. Best of India 

New Delhi. 

3 goals. Inter-Railway Tournament : — 
Nil. B. B. & C. I. Railway 

G. I. P. Railway 


Beighton Cup Tournament : — 
Bengai-Nagpur Railway . . 
Bhopal Wanderers 

Lakshmibilas Cup : — 

Jhansi Heroes 
Kayastha Pathsala College 


1 goal TsIam Tournament (Kirkee) : — 
' Kirkee Ordnance “ A ” 

AU - Kirkee United "A” 

Kirkee Sportsmen Tournament 
3 goals. Kirkee Ordnance “ A ” 

Nil. Kirkee United 


Bombay. 

Hovers Cup Final - 
Bangalore Muslims 
Mohammedan Sporting . . 
Indian Football League. — 
Mahim Sports Club 
M'eakin Cup.— 

Royal Warwickshire Regiment 
Cheshire Regiment 


Junior Rovers’ Cup. — 

B. E. S. T. 

St. Mary’s High School 
Hindusthan Cup,— 
Caltex Club 

B. E. S. T 

Nadkaini Cup. — 

Young Goans “ A ” 
Dewjee’s Kanara XI 
International Match.— 
Europeans . . . . 

Indians 


Cowasji Jehangir Cup. — 

St. Mary’s High School “ A ” 
Barnes’ High School 
University League. — 

Grant Medical College . 

St, Xavier’s College 


. Winners. 
Runners-up, 
. Winners. 
Runners-up. 


Georgian Cup Final. — 
Georgian Sporting Club 
Transit Section 


Football League (Div. I). — 
Mohammedan Sporting . . 

I. F. A. Shield.— 

6th Field Brigade (Mhow) . . 
Calcutta Police 


The Durand Cup.— 

2nd Bn. Border Regiment 
2nd Bn. Royal Scots 


Corinthians’ Tour Results. 

Islington Corinthians’ Ton®,.— 

Nov. 13 — Drew with Mohammedan Sporting, 

0 - 0 . 

Nov. 16- — Beat Mohun Bagan, 1-0. 

Nov. 17— Drew with I. F. A. XI, 1-1. 

Nov. 20— Beat I. F. A. XI, 2-0. 


Nov. 24 — Beat Mymensingh, 6-0. 

Dec. 4 — Beat Bengal Nagpur Railway, 3-1. 

Dec. 5 — Beat Indian Football Association. 1-0. 
Dec. 6— Drew with I. F. A. XI, 0-0. 

Dec. 13 — Beat Delhi Selected, 2-0. 

Dec. 14 — Beat Ajmer Football Association, 3-1. 
Dec. 20 — Drew with North-W est Indian Football 
, Association, 0-0, 
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Rugby and Golf. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Gymkhana Rugby Tournament: — 
Bombay Gymkhana (1 goal, 1 try). 8 points. 
Royal Air Force (1 dropped goal) . 4 points. 

Calcutta. 

International match : — 

England (1 goal, 2 tries.) .. ..11 points. 

Scotland (1 goal, 1 try) ... ... S points. 


Duke of Wellington’s Regiment 
(West .Ridings) (1 goal, 1 penalty 
goal, 4 tries.) . . . . . . 20 points. 

Calcutta Scottish (1 try) . . . . 3 points. 

All-India Rugby Tournament : — 

Calcutta and The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Regiment drew, each side 
obtaining a penalty goal. . 3 points. 


GOLF. 


Bombay. 

Merchants’ Cup Golf Competition Final.— 

The Timex of India, represented by S. F. 
Bcttison (—11) and G. R. Montgomery 
(—0) beat Bnrniah Shell, represented by 
W. D. Bacon (—5) and D. H. Thomas (—12) 
by 5 and 3. 

Ladies’ Golf Championship : — 

Final Mrs. J. N. Kerr (-5) heat Mrs. H. E. 
Cox (-4) by 3 and 2. 

Bombay Golf Championship: — 

Final : — R. Marsden beat L. B. Andrew 7 and 
5. 

Calcutta. 

Abiatcur Golf Championship of India (36 holes): — 
T. S. Prosser beat D. Archer 3 and 2. 

Women’s Golf Championship of India : — 

Miss A. W liar ton beat Miss E. Homan 5 and 4. 

Merchants’ Cup. 

Merchants’ Cup — Messrs. Gillanders Arbutli- 
net’s representative, C. Williamson, returned, 
87 and thus secured a well-deserved win for 
his firm with a t otal of 516. 


Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co., 516. 

Place, Siddons & Gougli, 526. 

Kilburn & Co., "A” 529. 

Jardine Skinner & Co., “ A ” 540. 
Burraah-Shell Oil Co., Ltd., 540. 

Jas Finlay & Co., Ltd., “ A ” 543. 

, Thos. Duff & Co., Ltd., “ A ” 545 
;■ ‘ Shaw Wallace & Co., 548. 

Hagen’s Tour. 

Exhibition Matches : — 

T. S. Prosser and L. S. Foster beat W. Hagen 
and R. J. Gibson by one hole. 


T. S. Prosser and R. .T. Gibson beat W. Hagen 
and E. L. Watts on the last green. 

W. Hagen, partnered by U. J. Gibson, finished 
all square with R. J. Borrownmn, J. K. 
Hill and G. D. Forrester in a 5-ball match. 


W. Hagen, partnered by Miss E, Homan, beat 
R. .T. Gibson and Miss A. Wharton in a 
Canadian foursome. 

W. Hagen beat J. Kirkwood on the 18th 
green. Scores: — Hagen 35, 36. Kirkwood 
38, 35. 

Nasik. 

Western India Golf Championship : — 

Final — R. N. Marsden (Ahmedabad) beat 
Brig. -Gen. L. Smith (Ahmednagar) 5 and 


Seat J. E. Waddle (Bombay) at the 191 
—Mrs. Kerr beat 


Coronation Cup • (best electic score on handi- 
cap), Bombay Gymkhana Cup and the 
President’s Cup won by A. D. Gourlay 
(Bombay) with 68-13—663. 


Nasik Gymkhana Cup won by Satismna 
(Nasik) 72. Runner-up — A Gourlay (Bom- 
. bay) 74. 

Ootacamund. 

Amateur Golf Chamx>icmshipof Southern India: — 
W. G. Raw beat Major T. H. Anderson 2 and 1 
Calcutta Challenge Cup : — 

R. B. Price beat- H. A. Haynes. 


Polo, Water Polo and Boxing. 
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POLO. 


Bombay. 

Kashmir Cup Polo Tournament • 

Kashmir (| goal handicap) .. 6J goals. 
Goieonda . . . . ....... 6 goals. 

Western India Polo Championship; — 

Jaipur Pilgrims . . . . . . 13 goals. 

Goieonda . . . . . . . . 3 goals. 

Calcutta. 

Indian Polo Championship ; — 

Jaipur . . . . . . . . 4 goals. 

Bhopal . . 3 goals. 

Carmichael Cup Polo Tournament : — 
Darbhanga . . . . . . . . 3 goals. 

Cameronians .. .. .:. 2J goals.. 


Ezra Cup Polo Tournament :— 

Darbhanga . . ... ... . . 3 goals. 

17)21 st. Lancers (2| goals handicap) 2J goals. 

Delhi. 

Prince of Wales Polo Tournament Pinal. — 
Bhopal . . . . ... . - 9 goals. 

Jaipur . ■ 4 goals. 

Lahore. 

Hudson's Horse Challenge Cup Polo Tourna- 
ment : — 

6th D. C. 0. Lancers .... 4$ goals. 

2nd Lancers’ Subalterns . . . . 2 goals. 


WATER POLO. 

Bombay. 

Vast Tournament : — j Bombay Quadrangular (Final):— 


Cathedral Old Boys “ A” .. ,3 goals. Parsis .. ... ■ ... ..'9' goals. 

Bombay Ducks . . 2 goals.) Zionists .. .. .. ..... , ,1 goal. 


BOXING. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Cham- 
pionships:-?- 

Flyweight : — Final— L. Harumant beat M. 
Dilwash on points. 

Bantanweight ; — Final— L/G'pl. Job beat Pte. 
Goodwin on points; 

Featherweight: — Final — K. GV Sidhwa beat 
Pte. Fixter on points; 

Lightweight ; — Final — M. Adams beat J* 
Pithawalla on points. 

Welterweight: — -Final — Cpl. Spencer beat 
Pte. Scott, Knocking him out in the first 
round. ■ 

Middleweight :— Final — Pte. O’Malley beat 
Dmr. Hannon, knocking him out in the 
second round. 

Light-Heavyweight :— Final— L/Cpl. Waite 

beat Saxil Hyeen on points. 

Heavyweight: — Final — Pte. Dickson beat 
Joe Hayeem on points- 

Calcutta. 

In the final of the Army and Royal Air Force 
Inter-Unit Team Boxing Championships, the 
Cameronians, from Barrackpore, beat the 
Gloucestershire Regiment, from Wellington by 
19 points to 14. The following are the results : — 

Lightweight (third string) : — L/Cpl. fiarriek 
(Cameronians) heat Pte. Small on points. 


Welterweight (third String) - Pte. George 
(Gloueesters) heat Rfnn Cross on points. 

Lightweight (second string) .-—Piper Board- 
man (Cameronians) beat Bdsrn. Fudge on 
points. 

Welterweight (second string) : — Sgt, Brush- 
been (Gloueesters) beat C, S. M. Pickles on 

• points. 

Middleweight (second string)':— Finn Scanlon 
(Cameronians) knocked out ’ Cpl . Metcalfe 
in the first round. 

Bantamweight : — Itfrn. Grewer .(Cameronians) 
beat .L/Cp]. Edwards on points. 

Featherweight :— Rfm. Lawrie (Cameronians) 
beat Cpl. Horton on points. 

Lightweight (first .string):— Rfm. -Ewing 
(Cameronians) beat Pte. Fitzsimmons on 
points. ' ■ 

Middleweight (first ; string) :— Sgt. Craggs 
(Camertniians) beat Pte. McKenzie 011 points. 

Heavyweight : — Sgt. Wallis (Cameronians) 

- knocked out L/Cpl. Jurgens, on in the first 
round. 

Welterweight (first round) : — Cpl. Bees 
(Gloueesters) heat Rfm. Crowe on points. 
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Athletics, 


Agra. 


The United Provinces Olympic Champion) 
ships resulted as follows: — _ 

110 Metres High Hurdles.-— 1, Muneer Ahmad 

/T.iicknow). Time— 15.« seconds; 2, Syed 

Murtuza (Aligarh); 3, Pte. Williams (84- 
(Agra). 

800 Metres — Final — 1 9 C* . A. Haig (Luckno\v 
H^rlhan i (Luclnoltf 3, L/Cpl.Howse 
(Lucknow).. ' 

ono Metres:— 1, K. P. Chand (Lucknow). 
Time— 23 secs.; 2, E. J. Chapman (Luck- 
now); 3, Partab Bahadur Kapoor (Agra). 

200 Metres Dash (Women’s) :-l, Elenl 
Michael (Allahabad). Time— 33 ses., 2, 
Clarice Michael (Allahabad). 

Shot Put :— 1, K. M. Hanson (Lueknowl. 
pimnrTi'Sllahabad) 4 ; ?of 8gt. Woodflne 
(Agra). 

aw Putt (Women’s): — 1, Doris. Barlow 
/['innohorll Distance— 21 feet. 4 inches; 
^“"itt ^Allahabad); 3, Raj Dulari 
Kaul (Allahabad). 

5.000 Metres Race:-1, Zaheer (Aligarh), 
Time 1 — - 10 minutes, 4o seconds, 2, K. i-. 
Tdpathi (Pilibhit) ; 3, Cpl. Puller (Lucknow), 

.Tavelin Throw :-l, O H. Charles (Allahabad). 
Distance— 169 feet, 5 inches ; 2, W. S. ooina 
(Allahabad) ; 3, Wahab Beg (Aligarh). 

10.000 Metres Cycle Race 1, r f a ' l " i .^L S . ingl 2 
Time— 20 minutes, 42 4-5 seconds , A 

J.F. Teasdale (Lucknow); 3, G.H. Teasdale 

(Lucknow). 

Discus Throw l.Gnr. G. N. Armstrong 
(Agra), Distance — 136 feet, 21 inches ; 2, 
H. M. Hanson (Lucknow) ; 3, Pte. Haslok 
(Cawnpore). 

100 Metres (Women’s)!— l. ^E- Michael 

(Allahabad) ; 2, Cl. Michael (Allahabad). 
Hop-Step and Jump:—!, M. M. Ahmed 

i (Lucknow). Distance— 41 feet, fl inches, 

2, Sultan Sikander (Luceknow) , 3, E. r. 
Donald CLucknow). 

t 400 Metres :—l, Dueasse (Lucloiow) l. Time— 

I 63 seconds; 2, M. H. Khan (Lucknow) ; 3, 

Pte. Williams (84) Agra. 

High Jump (Ladles):— 1, E. Michael (AUaha- 

bad). Height— 3 feet. Hi inches, 2, C. 
Michael( Allahabad). 

j - 50 Yds. Dash (Ladies):— 1, E. Michael 

\T,' (Allahabad). Time— 7 seconds ; 9 

Michael (Allahabad). 

Hammer Throw :— 1 Pte. Hasluck (Cawnporeh 
Distance— 138 feet, 41 inches : 2, Pte. Hill 
(Lucknow); 3, L/C; 


ATHLETI f» «-!, c. A. Haig 

loTjfctr.s:-!, K. J. Oy-M; 

rp im ,,_i04-5 seconds; 2, E. . „ l! % 
(Lucknow) ; 3, Hasan Amir (Allahabad). 
Volleyball (Ladies) :-l, Lucknow ; 2, Allaha- 
bad. 


Hammer Throw :— 1 Jt-te. nasiucic ^awnpui 
Distance— 138 feet, 4i inches ; 2, Pte Hill 
(Lucknow); 3, L/CpI. Harris (Agra). 

400 Metres Low Hurdles:— 1, S. M. Ahmad 
(Lucknow). Time — 1 minute 2 seconds; 
2 L W. John (Lucknow) : 3, M. M. Ahmad 


Basketball (Ladies) Lucknow. 

3 000 Metres Cycle Race 1, Eduljee (Luck- 
now) : Thne-5 minutes, 39 seconds ; 2 
G. H. Teasdale (Luelaiow) ; 3, Naunihal 

Singh (Allahabad). 

TTi„ h Tumn-— 1, Sved Murtaza (Aligarh). 
H Height-5feet;81 inches; 2, Muneer Ahmad 

(Lucknow); 3, Lt. Kennedy (A^ra). 

Long Jump (Ladies):—!, E. MichneHAllalia- 
bad). Distance— 13 feet, 5 inches, 2, C. 

Michael (Allahabad). 

M SSi«! 5 iSSirti, « SgJ 

2, Kamesh Prasad (Lucknow); 3, Cpl- 
Puller (Lucknow). 

Long Jump : — 1, Sultan Sikander (Lucknow) 
Distance— 20 feet, 7 inches ; 2, B. V. Paul 
(Cawnpore) ; 3, S. W. Boaz (Cawnpore). 

Pole Vault — 1, L’Cpl. Bidley (Lucknow) ; 
Heiaht— 11 feet ; 2, K. P. Chand (Lucknow) . 
f, L/Cpl John (Agra) and Syed Murtaza 
(Aligarh). 

Delay Race 4x110 Yds :—!, Luclcnow- 
Vime — 47 seconds; 2, Aligarh; 3, Cawn- 
pore. 

Kabaddi:— 1, Lucknow ; 2, Oral ; 3, Banda. 
Volleyball :— Pilibhit defeated Allahabad. 

Bangalore. 

The Mysore State Olympic Championships 
resulted as follows :- 

100 Metres- Archer 1. T. Syme 2. Time- 11 
, seconds. 

200 Metres— Baburaju 1. Nanjundiab 2. 
Time- — f242 /5 seconds. 

400 Metres— Ponnurangam 1 ,1 Varadarajan 2. 
Time— 461/5 seconds. 

800 Metres— Ponnurangam 1.1 Tompson 2. 

Time — 2 minutes 82/5 seconds. 

1,500 Metres— Ponnurangam 1. Krishna- 
swamy 2. 

5 000 Metres — Hobli 1. Kuttappa 2. Time- 
16 minutes, 28 seconds. 

10 000 Metres — Hobli 1. Kondandarama 2, 
Time — 34 minutes, 10 seconds. ' 

Hon Step and Jump — A. H. Priestley 1. 
Subbarao 2. Distance 38 feet, 10 inches. 

Shot Put— A. H. Priestley 1. Archer 2. Dis- 


Athletics. 
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100 Metres swimming — Swamirao 1. Lak- 
shimpathiyer 2. Time — 1 minute, 16-2/5 
seconds. 

400 Metres Swimming — Lakshmipathiyer 1. 
Swaminath 2, Time— 6 minutes, 28-2/5 
seconds. 

Pole Valt — Veerabliadriah 1. 11. G. Wilks 2. 

Height — 10 feet, 14 inches. 

Discus Throw — -A. S. Priestley 1. G. H. 

Simoes 2. Distance 112 feet, 31 inches. 
Hammer Throw — Bsiburaju 1. Priestley 2. 

Distance 82 feet, 10 inches. 

Javelin Throw — A. S. Priestley 1. Simoes 2. 

Distance 185 feet, 7 inches. 

800 Metres Relay— Y. M. C. A. 1. Wiltshire 
and Myosre Infantry 2. 

Bombay. 

The Fourth Bombay Presidency Olympic 
games resulted as follows: — 

400 metres hurdles (men) : — B. G. Gardner 
(B. E. 8. & T. Go.) 1. R. D. Mooleband 
(Bombay University) 2. Time— 1 minute 
7-4/5 seconds. (Gardner was disqualified 
for knocking more than two hurdles). 

100 metres (women): — Miss Molly Michael 
(Christ Church High School) 1. Miss H. J. 
Godwin (Bombay City Poiico Sports Club) 
2. Miss ,T. Dias (St. Xavier's College) 3. 
Time — 14 seconds. 

Pole vault (men) :— J. J. Jameson (Bombay 
City Police) 1. D. B. Puthran (Kanara 
Athletic Club) 2. Cpl. Goodwin (Cheshire 
Regiment) 3. Height 10 feet. 0 inch. 

80 metres hurdles (women) : — Miss Molly 
Michael (Christ Church High School) l. 
Miss G. Wallace (St. Andrew’s High School) 
2. Miss A. Miranda (Christ Church High 
School) 3. Time — 15-2/5 seconds. (A new 
Bombay record). 

Throwing the discus (men) : — L./Cpl. Barnes 
(Cheshires) 1. M. H, Pearce (G. I. P. Ely.), 
2. Cpl. Auty (Cheshire.?) 3. Distance — 
116 feet 7 inches. (Anew Bombay record). 
Throwing the Javelin (men) : Dmr. Chamber 
(Cheshires) 1. J. J. Jameson (City Police) 
2. L. Britto (St. Xavier’s) 3. Distance — 
138 feet 7 inches. 

800 metres (men): — R. X. Utchil (Kanara 
Athletic) 1. D. Thompson (United Services 
Gymkhana, Nasik) 2. R. Davis (G. I. P. 
Ely.) 3. Time — 2 minutes 2-4/5 seconds. 
(A new Bombay record). 

Broad Jump (men): — J. J, Jameson (City 
Police) 1. S. Lissemberg (St. Xavier's) 2. 
S. Thompson (B. B. & C. I. Railway) 3. 
Distance — 21 feet 2£ inches. 

Broad jump (women): — Miss H. J. Godwin 
(City Police Sports Club) 1. Miss J. Dias 
(St. Xavier’s) 2. Miss M. Fernandez (St, 
Andrew’s) 3. Distance — 13 feet 4 inches. 
Putting the shot (men) :—N. C. Rebeiro 
(G. I. P. Railway) 1. Bdm. Payne (Che- 
shires) 2. Dmr. Doughty (Chesliires) 3. 
Distance — 35 feet 3 inches. 

Throwing the hammer (men) :— L. Cpl. Bayley 
(Cheshires).!. M. H. Pearce (G. I. P. Rail- 
way) 2. Distance— 114 feet ©inches. : 


400 metres (men): Lt. Moore (Chesliires) 1. 
G. Baiaji (City Police) 2. Syed Baboo 
(City Police) 3. Time — 52 seconds. 

400 metres relay (women): — St. Andrew’s 
High School “A” 1. St. Andrew’s High 
School “ B ” 2. Time — 1 minute 7 seconds. 
Throwing the javelin (women) : — Miss D. H. 
Aff (Nagpada Neighbourhood House) 1, 
Miss C. Fernandez (St. Andrew’s) 2. Dis- 
tance — 54 feet 64 inches. 

Throwing the discus (women) : — Miss D. H. 
Aif (Nagpada N. House) 1. Miss G. Wallace 
(St. Andrew’s) 2. Distance 49 feet 94 
inches. 

100 metres (boys) : — F. Crasto (Kanara 
Athletic Club) 1. A. Moraes (St. Andrew’s) 
2. L. Dias (Kanara Athletic) 3. Time — 
12-3/5 seconds. 

3,000 metres cycle race (men) : — R. J. Mistry 
(Malcolm C. C.) 1. A. Havewala (Malcolm 
C. C.) 2. E. J. Nariman (B. P. C. Union) 3. 
Time — 5 minutes 27 seconds. 

High jump (women): — Miss .T. Dias (St. 
Xavier’s) 1. Miss R. Nobre (St. Andrew’s) 
2. Miss J. D’Cunha (St. Andrew’s) 3. 
Height — 3 feet 11 inches. 

Broad jump (boys) : — P. Fernandez (St. 
Andrew’s) 1. A. Moraes (St. Andrew’s) 2. 
Distance — 1 5 feet 9J inches. 

100 metres hurdles (men) :—J. J. Jameson 
(City Police) 1. A. U. Khan (Grant Medi- 
cal) 2. St. Saxids (Cheshires) 8. Time — • 
15-4/5 seconds. (A new Bombay record). 
Putting the shot (women):— Miss D. HajiafE 
(Nagpada) 1. Miss G, Wallace (St. 
Andrew’s) 2. Miss M. Fernandez (St. 
Andrew’s) 3. Distance— 22 feet 3& inches. 
High jump (men): — J. J. Jameson (City 
Police) 1. S. Oliveira (St. Xavier’s) 2, 
R. X. Utchil (K. A. C.) 3. Height— 5 feet 
8| inches. (A new Bombay record.) 

100 metres (men) : — Sig. Arathoon (Cheshires) 

1. Lt. Moore (Cheshires) 2. V. Lazarus 
(City Police) 3. Time — 11 seconds. (Equals 
Bombay record). 

1,500 metres cycle run (women) -.—Race de- 
. dared void due to competitors exceeding 
time limit. 

4 x 400 metres relay (men) Bombay City 
Police 1. United Services Gymkhana, 
Nasik 2. Cheshire Regiment 3. Time — 
3 minutes 34 4/5 seconds. (A new Bombay 
and Indian record). 

Hop, step and jump (men) C. Rosario (St. 
Xavier’s) 1. S. Lissemberg (St. Xavier’s) 

2. J. J. Jameson (City Police) 3. Dis- 
tance— 40 feet 11 inches. 

200 metres (men) : — Sig. Arathoon (Chesliires) 

1. S. Lissemberg (St,. Xavier’s) 2. Lt. 
Moore (Cheshires) 3. Time— 22-2/5 seconds 
(A new Bombay record, and equals Indian 
record). 

1,500 metres run (men) : — L./C. Traynor 
(Cheshires) 1. L./C. Nicholson (Cheshires) 

2. T. V, R. Itao (B. A. A. C.) 8. Time— 4 
minutes 28 seconds (A new Bombay record). 
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10.000 metres cycle run (men)-— B. Malcolm 
(B. E. S. T. Co.) 1. J. F. Amin (Malcolm 
0. C.) 2. A. Havewaia (Malcolm C. C.) 3 
Time— 21 minutes 2-3/5 seconds. 

Pole vault (boys) : — J. Sion (St. Andrew’s) 1. 
L. Mahadeo (David Sassoon I. School) 2. 
It. Maker ji (St. Andrew’s) 3. Height — 7 
feet. 

4 x 100 metres relay (men): — Cheshires 1. 
St. Xavier's 2. Bombay Customs 3. 
Time— 45-3/5 second. (Hew Bombay, 
record). 

12,500 metres cross country run: — C. S. A. 
Swarni (The Times of India) 1 ; J. Vaz 
(St. Mary's H. School) 2 ; H. O. Michael 
(G.I.P.) 3. Time 57 minutes 56 seconds. 
(Bombay record.) 

15.000 metres road race : — C. S. A. Swami 
(The Times of India) 1; H. O. Michael (G.I.P.) 
2. Time 58 minutes 16.4 seconds. (Bombay 
Record.) 

10.000 metres walk : — G. B. Michael (Nagpada 
N. House) 1 ; J. Saul (Y.M.C.A.) 2. Time 
58 minutes 40 . 2 seconds. (Bombay record.) 

20.000 metres road race: — C. S. A. Swami 
(The Times of India) 1 ; .T. Vaz (Y.M.C.A.) 
2, Time 1 hour 16 minutes. (Bombay 
record.) 

100 kilometres cycle run — time trial : — R. J. 
Mistry (Malcolm Cycling Club) 1 ; A. S. 
Maue (Bombay Stars) 2. Time 3 hours, 18 
minutes 57 seconds. (Bombay and Indian 
record.) 

100 kilometres cycle run — mass start : — E. J. 
Nariman (Bombay Presidency Chyclists 
Union) 1 ; A. R. Havewala (Malcolm 
Cycling Ciub) 2. Time 3 hours 32 minutes 
42 seconds. 

25.000 metres road race: — C. S. A. Swami 
(Times of India) 1 ; H. O. Michael (G.I.P.) 2. 
Time 1 hour 43 minutes 15 seconds. 

‘ 30,000 metres road race : — R. G. Michael 
(Christ Church and Barnes) 1 ; C. S. A. 
Swami (The Times of India) 2. Time 2 
hours 13 minutes 58 seconds. 

Marathon Race: — R. G. Michael (Christ Church 
and Barnes) 1 ; Ghatkar (The Times of 
India) 2. Time 3 hours 9 minutes 51-6 
seconds. (Bombay and Indian record.) 

50 Kilometres walk : — J. Saul (Y.M.C.A.) 1 > 
R. A. Hanger (Kanara Athletic) 2. Time 6 
hours 15 minutes. (Bombay and Indian 
record.) 

Calcutta. 


200 Metres (Pentathlon) : — L. Sookias (Bengal 
Harriers), 1 ; D. B. King (Bengal Harriers), 

2. Time— 25-3/5 seconds. 

High Jump - B. jST. Bose (Presidency College), 
1 ; S. K. Chowdhnry (I. A. Camp), 2, 
K. Mukerjee (I. A. Camp), 3. Height — • 

5 feet 7£ inches. 

Shot Put : — N. Kiernander (Bengal Harriers), 
1 ; Sepoy Gul Mohamed (1-1 5th Punjab 
Regiment), 2 ; K. Perritb (E. B. Railway), 

3. Distance — 38 feet 7-J inches. 


1,500 Metres (Pentathlon): — S. M. Chakra- 
batty (I. A. Camp), 1 ; L. Sookias (Bengal 
Harriers), 2; D. B. King (Bengal Harriers), 
3. Time — 5 minutes. 

800 Metres:— L. Benbam (E. B. Railway), 
1 ; Sepoy J. Xham (1-lGth Punjab Regi- 
ment), 2 ; Sepoy H. Ram (l-15th Punjab 
Regiment), 3. Time— 2 minutes 2-2/5 


10,000 Metres Cycle Race (final): — ,T. N. 
Ghose (I. A. Camp), 1 ; R. K. Mehrah 
(Sasaneswar Sporting), 2 ; M. Nundy (Mer- 
cury Cycling Club), 3. Time — 19 minutes 
33-3/5 seconds. 

400 Metres Hurdles : — S. K. Ghosh (Centzal 
Association), 1 ; G. H. Wilde (St. Xavier’s), 
2 ; B, Bhattaeharjee (I. A. Camp), 3, 
Time — 1 minute 1-2/5 seconds. 

100 Metres :— K. Ghosh (E, B. Railway), 
1 : J. Pawls (E. B. Railway), 2 ; K. P. 
Sirkar (Ghosh’s College), 3. Time — 11-2/5 
seconds. 


110 Metres Hurdles E. A. Davis (E. B. 
Railway), 1 ; S, Bose (Scottish Church 
College), 2. Time— 16-2/5 seconds. 

80 Metres Hurdles (Women) : — Miss Barbara 
Edwards (Victoria Dow Hill), 1 ; Miss 
Bery Rombotd (Wanderers), 2. Time— 14- 
4/5 seconds. 

200 Metres:— F. Gantzer (Bengal Harriers), 
1 ; K. Ghosh (E. B, Railway), 2 ; J. Pawls 
(E. B. Railway), 3. Time— 22-4/5 seconds, 
Pole Vault: — A. K. Mukerjee (I. A. Camp), 1 ; 

H, K. Mukerjee (I. A. Camp), 2 ; N. B. 
Chatterjee (E. B. Railway), 3. Height— 10 
feet 9 inches (3.28 metres : record). 

Javelin Throw : — L. Sookias (Bengal Harriers), 
1 ; S. Ghosh (I. A. Camp), 2 ; S. K. Basu 
(I. A. Camp), 3. Distance— 47.66 metres. 
400 Metres P. Gantzer (Bengal Harriers), 
1 ; Sepoy M. Singh (l-15th Punjab Regi- 
ment), 2 ; S. Mukerjee (Ghosh’s College), 8. 
Time— 51-1/5 seconds. 

1,500 Metres : — L. Benbam (E. B. Railway), 
1; L.-Nalk Suraj Singh (l-15th Punjab 
Regiment), 2 ; L. Sookias (Bengal Harriers), 
3. Time — 4 minutes 31 seconds. 

4 x 100 Metres Relay :— Bengal Harriers, 1; 

I. A. Camp, 2; E. B. Railway, 3. The 
winners were represented by L. Hay, L. 
Strong, JVM. Y, Khan and F. Gantzer. 
Time— 45-3/5 seconds. 

Individual Championship:— R. K, Mehrah 
(Sasaneswar S. P.) with 31 points. 

Team Championship: — Bengal Harriers. 


The Indian Olympic games at Tallah Park, 
Calcutta, resulted as follows 
400 Metres Hurdles. — Munir Ahmed (U.P.) 
1 ; A. H. Bajwa (Punjab) 2 ; B. C. Gardner 
(Bombay) 3. Time-— 57-4/5 secs. (Equals All- 
India record). 
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100 Metres. — Z. H. Khan (Bengal) 1 ; Saleem 
Ullah (Punjab) 2 ; Rodrigues (Madras) 3. 
Time — 11 sees. 

400 Metres. — P. H. Gantzer (Bengal) 1 ; 
B. M. Bai (Punjab) 2 ; Gurbhajan Singh 
(Punjab) 3. Time— 40-4/5 secs. (All-India 
record beaten). 

5.000 Metres.' — Baonak Singh (Patiala) 1 ; 
Chanel Singh (Patiala) 2 ; Badan Singh 
(Punjab) 3; L/cpl. Gaston (Bengal) 4. 
Time — 15 minutes 27-4/5 seconds. 

110 Metres Hurdles. — Sundar Singh (Punjab) 
1 ; Munir Ahmed (U.P.) 2 ; L. Jennings 
(Punjab) 3. Time — 15-4/5 seconds. 

100 Metres (Women). — Miss Barbara Edwards 
(Bengal; 1 ; Miss D. Pritchard (Bengal) 2; 
Miss D. Forrest (Punjab) 3. Time— 12-4/5 
seconds. 

200 Metres. — F. H. Gantzer (Bengal) 1 1 
Saleem Ullah (Punjab) 2 ; Rodrigues 
(Madras) 3. Time — 22-2/5 seconds. (Equals 
All-India record). 

1,500 Metres (Pentathlon).— L. Sookias (Ben- 
gal) 1; E'. P. Donald (U.P.) 2; Bakha 
Singh (Patiala) 3. Won easily. Time- — 4 
minutes 26-2/5 seconds. 

80 Metres Hurdles (Women). — Miss D. Forrest 
(Punjab) 1 ; Miss B. Edwards (Bengal) 2. 
Time— 17-3/5 seconds. 

3.000 Metres (Cycle).— B. W. Malcolm (Bom- 
bay) 1 ; B. Mehra (Bengal) 2 ; M. Handy 
(Bengal) 3. Time — 5 minutes 48 seconds. 

1,500 Metres.— Hazura Singh (Patiala) 1 ; 
Gnr. Warner (Central Provinces) 2; Ali 
Z ahir (U.P.) 3. Time— 4 minutes 10-2/5 
seconds. 

Pole Vault.— Amax Singh (Patiala) 1; A. K. 
Mukerji (Bengal) 2 ; H. K. Mukerji (Bengal) 
3. Height— 11 feet 54 inches. 

Discus (Pentathlon). — A. H. Priestly (Mysore) 
1 ; D. B. King (Bengal) 2 ; Lai Din (Punjab) 
3.Distance. — 104 feet Ilf inches. 

Discus (Women).— Miss P. McIntyre (Bengal) 
1 ; Miss M. Stevens (Punjab) 2 ; Miss V. 
Duke (Punjab) 3. Distance — 73 feet 2| 
inches. 

4 x 100 Metres Belay. — 1. Punjab : 2. 

Bengal. Time not taken. Bombay finished 
first, but were disqualified for taking the 
baton over from out of the sector. 

Hop, Step and Jump.- — Boosey (Madras) 1 ; 
Bar an j an Singh (Patiala) 2 ; Mehr Chand 
(Punjab) 3. Distance — 40 feet 9f inches. 


Delhi. 


The North-Western Bailway retained the Inter- 
Bailway Athletic Championship. Altogether 
seven Bailway records were shattered and 
one All-India record, namely, the 200 meters, 
equalled, Gantzer (E. I. B.) finishing first, 
with P. E. Bodrigues a close second. 


Throwing the hammer (final) : — K. W. Perrett 
(E. B. Bailway) 1 ; M. Ishaq (N. W. B.) 
2. Distance : 121 feet 6 inches. This heat the 
previous Indian Bailways record of 112 feet 
i inch held by M. Pearce (G.I.P.). 

High jump (final) :~M. Sadique (N. W. B.) 1; 
A. C. Smith (S. I. R.) 2 ; C. Christiana 
(E. B. B.) 3. Height : 5 feet. 104 inches which 
beat the previous Indian Bailways record of 
5 feet, 9 inches held by A. C. Smith of the 
S. I. Bailway. 

Javelin throw (final) Ball Din (N. W. B.) 
1 ; O. E. Bird (M. and S. M.) 2 ; E. W. 
Bodrigues (S.I.B.) 3. Distance : 163 feet 6 
inches. 


800 metres (final) A. B. Malik (N. W. B. 
1 ; Gnanamuthu (M. and S. M.) 2 ; B,. Davis 
(G. I. P.) 3. Time: 2 minutes and 1-1/6 
seconds, beating the previous record of 2 
minutes 5 seconds held by L. Benliam (E.B.B.). 
Long jump (final) :— M. Sadique (N. W. B.) 
1 ; N. Singh (E. B. It.) 2. Distance : 21 feet 
3£ inches. 

Discuss throw (final) :D. Phillip (N. W. B.) 
1 ; M. Bellet (S.I.B.) 2. Distance : 117 feet li 
inches. 

100 Metres (final) : — P. E. Bodriques (S.I.B.) 1 ; 

V. G. Allen (G. I. P.) 2. Time: 11 seconds. 
Hop, Step and Jump (final) N. Singh (E. B. 

B.) 1 ; Evans (N. W. B.) 2. Distance: 43 
feet 4 inch. 

1,500 Metres (final) Vedi Velu (M. and S. M.) 
1 ; L. Benham (E. B. B.) 2. Time : 22.4 
seconds. (All-India record equalled). 

Pole Vault (final) Faqiria (N. W. B.) 1 ; M. 
Bellet (S. 1. B.) 2. Height : 10 feet, 2 inches . 
Later Faqiria cleared 10 feet 10 inches. 

400 Metres (final): — Gantzer (E. I, K.) 1 ; 0. 

Bozario (S. I. B.) 2. Time : 52 .4 seconds. 
Shot Put (final):— D. Phillip (N. W. B.) 1 ; E. 

W. Penet (E. B. B.) 2. Distance : 39 feet, 
8 inches. 


1,600 Metres Medley Belay: — Won by the N. 
W. B., with the E. B. B. second. Time: 3 
minutes, 42 seconds. 


Javelin Throw. — Lai Din (Punjab) 1 ; Mehr 
Chanel (Punjab) 2 ; A. H, Priestly (Mysore) 
3. Distance— 167 feet Hi inches. 

Pentathlon 200 Metres. — L. Sookias (Bengal). 
G. Haig of the U.P., former holder of the8Q0 
metres record, did not run in the race won 
by Hazura Singh on Saturday. Haig was 
No. 82 on the official programme and No. 82 
was in the race, hut it turned out later that 
another competitor had taken Haig’s 
number. 

Marathon race:— Amar Singh (Patiala) 1 ; 
P. V. Chandra (Bengal) 2 ; B. Hor (Bengal) 
3. Time 2 hours, 59 minutes and 17 3/5 1 
seconds • ■ 


Lahore. 

The 16th Punjab Olympic Athletic Cham- 
pionships resulted as follows : — • 

Men’s Senior Finals. 

400 Metres Hurdles: — A, B. Bajwa 1. E. 

Evans 2. Time— 59.9 seconds. 

Pole Vault: — Amarsingh 1. Faqir Mahomed 
2. Height— 11 feet 3| inches. 

Discus Throw Zahur Ahmed 1. Nazar 
Mahomed 2. Distance— 116 feet, 3f inches. 
100 Metres:— Qazi Saleemullah 1. Jennings 
4 2. , Time— 11-2 seconds. 
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5.000 Metres: — Chiinan Singh 1. Kelirsingh 
'2. Time— 15 minutes 35.6 seconds. 

Hammer Throw Somnath 1. Ishaq 2. 

Distance— 110 feet, 7i inches. 

200 Metres: — Qazi Saleemullnh 1. Anwar 
Hussain 2. Time— 22.9 seconds. 

Hop, Step and Jump : — Meher Clmiul Dhawan 

1. Mahomed Sadique 2. Distance 46 
feet, flf inches. 

110 Metres Hurdles: — Sunder Singh 1. Jen- 
nings 2. Time— 15. S seconds. 

400 Metres Gurbhajan Singh 1. B. M. 

Itai 2. Time — 51.3 seconds. 

1,500 Metres: — Abdur Itahmnn 1. A. B. 

Malik 2. Time — 4 minutes, 15.7 seconds. 
400 Metres Belay (by 100): — Tslamia Club 1. 
A. w. Bailway 2. Time — 45.5 seconds. 

Juniors’ Finals. 

100 Metres Fazal Italmum 1. Vishwanath 

2. Time — 12.1 seconds. 

Javelin Throw : — Amir ShaiiulJah 1 . Amanul- 
lali 2. Distance : 141 feet 0 inches. 

Long Jump -.—Vishwanath 1 . Arthur Newby 
2. Distance : 17 feet, 10J inches. 

Women Seniors’ Finals. 

100 Metres : — Miss I). Forest 1. Miss M. 

Jennings 2. Time — 14.1 seconds. 

80 Metres Hurdles : — Miss D. Forest 1. Miss 
F. Hayes 2. Time — 15.5 seconds. 

Javelin Throw -.—Miss IT. Duke 1. Distance— 
84 feet, 11} inches. 

Women Juniors’ Finals. 

100 Metres: — I. Greyhurstl. Savitri Mehra 
2. Time — 15 seconds. 

50 Metres: — Miss IV Greyhurst . 1. Miss 
Gurehnran 2. Tinie— 7.9 seconds. 

High Jump : — Molid. Sadique 1. Franklin 
Lazarus 2. Height — 5 feet 10- 1 inches. 
Shot But: — Nazar Molid. 1. Zahoor Ahmed 
■ Khan 2. Distance— 44 feet, 41 inches and 
44 feet 2.V inches respectively. . ■ 

Long Jump and Pentathlon :— Mohd. Sadique 

1. Ahmed Khan 2. Distance — 12 feet 
2$ inches. 

800 Metres: — A. It. Mallik 1. A. Baman 

2. Time — 2 minutes, 0.4 seconds (new 
Punjab record). 

3.000 Metres Steeplechase : — Nazir Din 1 . 
Sarfraz Khan 2. Time — 12 minutes, 3/0 
seconds. 

Junior Finals. 

50 Metres: — Fazal Bahman 1. Badardin 2. 
Time — -6.3 seconds. 

400 Metres : — Amanullali Khan 1. Abdul 
Wahid 2. Time — 56.6 seconds. 

Women’s Senior Finals. 

D. Plummar 2, 

snot But: — (J. Duke 1. M. Stevens 2. 

Distance- 22 feet, 2 J inches. 


50 Metres :- D. Forest 1. M. Jennings 2. 
Time— 7.2 seconds. 

Discus Throw :— M. Stevens 1. U. Duke 2. 
Distance- 66 feet 9J inches. 

10,000 Metros (senior final) :- Badan Singh 
(State Forces Nabha) 1. Clianan Singh 
(State Forces Nabha) 2. Time- 32 minutes, 
31.7 seconds (new Punjab record). The 
old record was 33 minutes 30 . 4 seconds. 


Poona. 

Annual Police Sports. 

Final Results . — 

The Lord Lloyd Cup —Bombay City. 

The Pogson Memorial Cup (Senior Hockey) — 
Belgaum heat Alimedabad. 

The Guider Cup (Junior Hockey) • — G. I. P. 
Bailway beat Bombay Suburban District. 

The Kennedy Cup (Tug-of-War) —Sholapur. 

The Sir Maurice Hayward Cup (runners-up 
in Tug-of-War) — Batnagiri. 

The Bushton Cup (Team Shooting) —Batna- 
giri heat Satara. 

The Sir Francis Griffith Cup (Cross-Country) 
— Belgaum. 

The Bao Bahadur Kokje Cup ( Wrestling) : — 
Sakharam Ganpat of Satara beat Allabux 
Khadir of Bijapur. 

The Lord Brabourne Cup (Physical Training) 
— Kanara 1 ; Belgaum 2. 

The Sir Leslie Wilson Cup — Ganpat Balaji 
of Bombay City Police. 

The Down Challenge Shield — Belgaum. 

Individual Prizes — 

100 Yards: — Ganpat Balaji (Bombay City) 
1 ; Sub-Inspector G. K. Bhopatbar 
(Satara) 2; Sub-Inspector M. H. Jhala 
(Khaira) 3. 

440 Yards : — Sub-Inspector G. K. Bhopatkar 
(Satara) 1 : Ganpat Balaji (Bombay City) 
2; Kasha Dasrat (W. Khandesh) 3. 

Half Mile :— Yeshwant Dasrat (W. Khandesh) 
1 ; Kasha Dasrat (West Khandesh) 2 ; 
Shiva Ganpat (Bombay City) 8. 

Kao Saheb B. E. Bane Challenge Cup (Head- 
CJrs. Sub-Inspector’s Bace) :— Bajaram K. 
Latkar of the P. T. School 1 ; Jamal Ismail 
Hujwar (Dhanvar) and M. II. Jhala (Kaira) 

Sack Bace — Basappa Malgarjunappa 

(Sholapur) 1; Itasmularam Sam (B. B. 
and C. I. Bly.) 2 ; Ghuhun Dastgir (Bombay 
Suburban District) 3. 

Belay Bace : — Bombay City 1 ; Belgaum 2. 



Wrestling , Pigsticking and Shooting. 
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WRESTLING. 


Bombay. 

Harbaos Singh and Edmund von Eraemer 
drew under eatch-as-cateh-can rules. 

Gunga beat Hameda under Indian rules, 
the latter being disqualified. 


Edmund von Eraemer beat Santa Singh 
under all-in rules on a submission fall in the 
23rd minute. 

Harbans Singh beat IVong Boole C'henng in 
the fourth round of an all-in bout for the 
Championship of the Orient, the Chinaman 
falling through the ropes and being knocked 
unconscious. 


PIGSTICKING. 

Meerut. 

.Squadron Leader Sinclair’s Miss Fire, ridden by 1 won the Kadir Cup from Capt. Tuck’s 
Mr. Keighley, of the 1.9th K. G. O. Lancers, I Squeaker. 

RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Meerut. 

The annual central meeting of the Army 
Rifle Association resulted as follows : — 

Revolver Thirty :— Tpr. Harris (17/21st 
Lancers) 162 points, 1. Havildar Gurdas 
Singh (2/1, 5th Punjab Regiment) 159 points, 
2. Subedar Be wan Cliand (3/17th Dogras) 
158 points, 3. Lieut. Perreau (1st, Bu. the 
Staffordshire Regiment) 15C points, 4. 

Iloupeil Cup Competition : — H a v i 1 d a r 

H'arlcarbir Gurung (l/5th Gurkha Rifles) 
130 points, 1. Tpr. Harris (17/21st Lancers) 
130 points, 2. Hasta Gurung (2 /2nd Gurkha 
Hides) 129 points. 3. Daffadar Madlio 
Singh (Jodhpur Sardar Risala) 129 points, 
4. 

Northern Command Cup (19 entries) : — 2/15th 
Punjab Regiment (Hvr. Mohd. Anwar and 
Havr. Gurdas Singh) 276 points, 1. 
1st East Yorkshire Regiment (Sgt. S. 

H. Williams and Sgt. S. Pullen) 276 points, 
2. Small Arms School (Jemadar Mian 
Khan and S/I Thomas) 254 points, 3. 

Eastern Command Cup (34 entries)- — 1st 
Patiala Infantry (Sepoys Sadlni Singh and 
Indar Singh) 274 points. 1. 2/15th Punjab 
Regiment (L/N. Arjan .Singh and Sepoy 
Gurmukh Singh) 266 points, 2. 1st East 
Yorkshire Regiment (Ptes. C. Gordon and 
T. Young) 254 points, 3. 

Southern Command Cup (16 entries) — 2 /15th 
Punjab Regiment, 348 points, 1. Small 
Arms School, 335 points, 2. l/9th Jat 
Regiment, 331 points, 3. 1st Yorkshire 
Regiment, 321 points, 4. 

Aperture Sight Competition (Central) 
Trooper Harris (17/21st Lancers) 136 points 

I. Lieut. M. G. Owen (2/10th Enluch Regi- 
ment), 135 points, 2. Sgt. G. S. Cole 
(Simla Rifles), 135 points, 3. Havr, Gurdas 
Singh (2/16th Punjab Regiment), 131 
points, 4. Havr. Instr. Ganes Bahadur 
(Small Arms School), 130 points, 5. 

Lovelock Cup : — Sgt. W. Palmer (1st Bn. the 
Royal Norfolk Regiment) 126 points, 1. 
Sgt. S. Pullen (1st Bn. the East Yorkshire 


Regiment) 122 points, 2. Jemdr. Slier 
Ivhan (2/10th Baluch Regiment) 120 points, 
3. Naik Paread Gurung (l/5th Royal 
Gurkha Rifles) 118 points, 4. 

Army Hundred (India) Cup 1. Pte. Archer 
(2ud Suffolk Regiment) scored 172. 2. Lt. 
Foster (1st East Yorkshires) scored 169. 
3. Lt. Bahadur Singh (Jodhpur Sardar 
Infantry) scored 16S. 

Inter-Service Match: — 1. British Army with 
a score of 1,246. 2. Gurlcha Brigade with a 
score of 1,188. 3. Indian State Forces with 
a score of 1,166. 

88th Carnatic Infantry British Officers’ Memo- 
rial Gold Cup : — 1. 1st Bn, the East York- 
shire Regiment with a score of 110. 2 . 
Beds and Herts with a score of 107. 3, 
2/15 Punjab Regiment with a score of 103. 

British Service: — 1. Sergt. Pullen (East 
Yorkshire Regiment) 307. 2. Sergt. Palmer 
(1st Royal Norfolk Regiment) 396. 3. Lt. 
Foster (1st Yorkshire Regiment) 305. 

Indian Army:— 1. Hav. Harkabir Gurung 
(l/5th Gurkha Rifles) 404. 2. Nk. Prasad 
Gurung (1 /5th Gurlcha Rifles) 388. 3. Hav. 
Gopal Gurung (2/2 Gurkha Rifles) 387. 

Indian State Foree: — 1. Dfr. Natlm Singh 
(Patiala Lancers) 386. Lt. Bahadur Singh 
(Jodhpur Sardar Infantry) 374 . 3, Dfr. 
Mahadeo Singh (Jodhpur Risala) 373. 

Havildar Ilarkabir Gurung (l/5th Roya 
Gurkha Rifles) won the King’s Medal this 
year. 

Hay. Harkabir (Gurung (l/5th Gurkha Rifles) 
scoring 404, won the Priestly Memorial 
Medal. - ; 

The l/5th Royal Gurlcha Rifles scoring 1,332 
won the Birdwood Vase for the fifth year in 
succession. 1st East Yorkshire Regiment 
scoring 1,274 were second and won ChCtwode 
Cup. The Jodhpur Sardar Infantry scoring 
1,264 were third. 
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Shooting and Dog Show. 


Poona. 


The I’oona Contingent-, A. F. I- - Annual 
Title meeting at Wanowrie range resulted as 
follows ; — 

“SUW n- 

Eillimoria Cnp 's-WV^Uoore >(21 pomts) 1, 
Reservists Anklesann (20 points) -. 

Walker Cup s-Bta. H. Nazareth and llcut. 
D. Clayton tied for first place. , 

re-fire Nazareth won. 


Patel Bowl Capt. Windsor (17 points) 1. 
No second prize. 

Reservi st" S gt^Pat el " ( ltf po int *0 1 
Inter-Platoon team rifle competitions 

A.F.I. 

The Wanowrie Cup was won by No. 8 Platoon. 
The Mealrin Shield was won by No. 4 Ratoon. 
The Irani Bowl was won by No. 2 Platoon. 


dog show. 


Bangalore. 


site sex : — Mrs. E. Bulloch’s “ Itosa- 


The Fifth Championship 'Dog Show 

jsa‘s-t.s.rW“" < 

the winners in several breeds. 

The cup for the 

“ Ragett.” 

The following are the chief results : 

‘S-S. S3S&2? • ' 

Pomeranians Mrs. M. Clarke’s dog Ch. 
Colselma Tiny Tim. 

Si HaIdwf Lady BmttawelL” ^ 
^ImSs^Clf (flmiS VoTu’ehSundm -of 

In^natfkSSi-^ 

Collies— Best in the breed Sree Baja V. 

Viswksundara Rao’s dog " Gracefoot. 
Great, Danes —Best of the breed, Mre. A. ( F. 

Stubb’s dog “ Ch. Amoldsfleld Gerald. 
Beanies : — Best of the breed. Miss F ; _ E. 

Espley’s bitch “ Reecho of Fame. 

Fox hounds:— Best in the breed, Madras 
Hunt's “ Charming.” 

Best opposite sex The Jaipur Hunts 
“ Gambler.” 

Irish Setters Best in the breed, Mrs. E. Bui 


Best opposi 
inund,” 

“ftp. 1 » ^ASui £ 

crake.” 

Best opposite sex -.-Miss F. E. M. Espley’s 
U dog ••Cli. Blue Breeze of Fame. 

Airdale Terriers Best in the breed, Miss E. 

M. Homan’s dog “ Tony Goodfellow. 

■Rnll Teniers Best of the breed, Mrs. C. 
Dawes’ bitch “ Dawsel Wugglns Welling, 
tonia." 

Bairn Terriers —Best in the breed, f Capt. G. 

H. Cassel’s bitch “JeanieMarg. 

Fox Terriers Smooth:— Capt. Bao 1 Safceb A. 

Thangavelu Mudaliar s dog IUgett. 

Best opposite sex:-Mrs. H. f M. Yunus' 
bitch “ Danesgate Barbara. 

•n n v Terriers Wire :—Best in the breed, Mr. 
C. R Welsh’s bitch ” Cralcenbury Lanarth 
Blonde.” 

Best opposite sexi-Mr. A. F. Minchin’s dog 
“Jean Baptists. ” 

Tvish Terriers:— Best of the breed, Mre.^0. 

1 Dawes’ dog “ Ch. Culbahn Colnm cille. 
Scotch Terriers :— Mrs. Edward Bradney’s 
bitch “ Ch. Albourne Lotus. 

Best opposite sex :-Mrs. Edward Bradney’s 
dog “ Ch, Cydermille Chieften. 

Sealyham Terriers :— Best of the breed, _ Mrs. 

R. N. K. Dubash’s dog 1 Auro Cadet. 

Best opposite sex :— Sir Jamsetjec Jeejeebhoy, 
Bart's bitch “Dorritt.” 

Bangalore Bulls— Best of the breed, Mrs. 

W. C. Sweet’s hitch “ Big Bertha. 

Any variety latter —Mrs. G. Lonsdale’s litter 


Dog Shows, 
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Bombay. 

The Bombay Presidency Kennel Club Show 
resulted as follows : — 

Challenge Cups. 

Best Exhibit in the Show : Mr. R. A. Austin’s 
Bull Terrier “Keen Blade.” 

Best Exhibit in Show opposite sex : Mr. ] 
W. A. Officer’s Airedale, “ Champion | 
Marsden Margueritte." 

Best Exhibit Bred in India : Madame 
Gzolphe’s Pekingese, “Micky Wala.” 

Best Bred in India of opposite sex : Mrs. L. 
Wadmore’s Bull Terrier “ Alma of Adville.’’ 

Best Puppy in Show : Dr. Y. S. Rao's 
Sealyham, “ Bunting of Herds.” 

Best Puppy in Show, opposite sex: Mrs - 
M. V. Patton’s Australian Terrier “Woggie.’’ 

Best Exhibit, bom in Bombay Presidency, 
under 18 months : Mrs. L. E. Wadmore’s 
Bull Terrier “Alma of Adville.” 

Best Terrier in the Show : Mr. R. A. Austin’s 
Bull Terrier, “Keen Blade.” 

Best Exhibit other than Terrier : Madame 
Gzolphe’s “Micky Wala.” 

Best Pekingese : Madame Gzolphe’s “ Micky 
Wala.’’ 

Best Puppy, under 8 months : Mrs. Wadmore’s 
“ Alma of Adville.” 

Best Terrier bred in India : Mrs. Wadmore’s 
“ Alma of Adville.” 

Best Alsatian: Mrs. P. Pundole’s “ Kerch 
V. D. Secretainerie.” 

Conditional Cups. 

Best exhibit born in Bombay or Salsette owned 
by member of B. P. K. C. : Mrs. Gzolphe’s 
“ Micky Wala.” 

Best Terrier born in Bombay or Salsette owned 
by member of B. P. K. C. : Miss E. M. 
Homan’s Airedale, “ Champion Tony 
Goodfellow of the Forces.” 

Best Exhibit other than terrier, born in 
Bombay or Salsette and owned by member 
of B.P.K.C. : Mrs. Gzolphe’s "Micky Wala,” 

Best Scottish Terrier, owned by member 
of B. P. K. C. : Mrs. H. V. Fido’S “ Cham- 
pion Itouken Sylvia.” 

Best Non-Sporting Breed, excluding Toys: 
Mrs. Pundole’s Alsatian “ Xerche V. P. 
Secretainerie.” 

Bombay Presidency Kennel Club 
Specials^ Confined to Members. 

Best Exhibit : Mr. R. A. Austin’s Bull Terrier 
“ Keen Blade." 

Best Opposite Sex : Mr. W. A. Office 
Airedale “ Champion Marsden Margueritte.” 

Best Exhibit, bred in India : Madame Gzol- 
phe’s “ Micky Wala.” 


Best Exhibit, bred in India, opposite sex:~ 
Mrs. O. Gasper’s Great Dane, ‘‘ Olga 
Ivanoff.” 

Best Exhibit imported since last r show : 
H. H. Shri Alckasaheb’s Smooth Fox Terrier 
“ Bowden Hardbake. ** 

Best Exhibit under IS months: Mrs. D. Spiers 
Cocker Spaniel “ Dandaul Perfection.” 

Best Exhibit, begotten in India and born in 
Bombay or Salsette under 18 months : 
Miss M. D’Arcy’s Cairn Terrier “ Haslaigh 
Sardonyx.” 

Best Puppy : Dr. Y. S. Rao’s Sealyham 
“Bunting of Herds.” 

Best Puppy owned by resident of Bombay : 
Dr. V. S. Rao’s “Sealyham” “Aerockof 
Herds.” 

Special Prizes. 

Best Australian Terrier: Mi’s. Patton’s 
“ Woggie.” 

Best Pekingese : Madame Gzolphe’s “ Micky 
Wala.” 

Best Pekingese opposite sex : H. H. The 
Dowager Maharani Saheb of Kolhapur 
“ Ban'-Di.” 

Best Pomeranian : Princess Shri Shalini 
Raja’s “ Perini." 

Best Pomeranian, opposite sex: Mrs. P. S. 
Dadyseth’s “ Sir John of Havelah.” 

Best Pomeranian bred in India : Miss F. P. 
Edulji's “ Bensmark Fleur D’Or.” 

Best Alsatian : Mrs. Pundole's “ Lerche 
Y. D. Secretainerie.” 

Best Alsatian, opposite sex : Mrs. Pundole’s 
“ Champion Ivan of Hillersdon.” 

Best Alsatian bred in India : Mr. A. J. 
Wagle’s “Twilight Tarzan." 

Best Chow Chow or Collie: H. H. The 
Dowager Maharani Saheb of Kolhapur’s 
Collie “ Yvonne of Mariemeau.” 

Best Dalmatian’; Miss P. Russell Payne’s 
“ Batsy.” 

Best Great Dane: Mrs. 0. Gasper’s “ Olga 
Ivanoff.” 

Best Great Dane, opposite sex : Miss Mary 
0. P. Wadia’s “Bitz of Inkersall.” 

Best Irish Setter : Mr, P, Shaw's “ Gewdore 

tePat.” 

Best Golden Retriever, Labrador or English 
Springer Spaniel: ,H. H. The Yuvaraj 
Sbree Digvirendrasinghjiof Bansda’s “ Bee- 
fengler Bertha.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel: Miss K. Wheatley’s 
“ Frisa of Dervaig.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel, opposite sex ; Miss K. 
H, Wheatley’s “Bayman of Awatea.” 

Best Afghan Hound or Borzoi: Mr. D, G. 
Davies' Borzoi “Tamara of Tangmere.” 

Best Dachshund : Mr. R.A. Austin’s “ Squbi- 
ette." 
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Best Dachshund opposite sex: Mrs. A. G. 

Granville's “ Bunk of Ailville.” 

Best Dachshund, hred in India Mrs. Austins* 
“ Squibette.” 

Best Greyhound, Saluki or "Whippet: H. H. 

Shri Akkasalieb’s Whippet “ Dinah Dee.” 
Best opposite sex : Princess Shri Shalini 
Baja’s Whippet “ Dawn Tinker.” 

Best Airedale : Mr. W. A. Officers’ “ Cham- 
pion Marsden Margueritte.” 

Best Bull Terrier : Mr. Austin’s “ Keen Blade.” 
Best Bull Terrier, opposite sex: Mrs. 

Wadmore's “ Alma of Adville.” 

Best Cairn Terrier : Mrs. Raper’s “ Hasleigh 
Knowell.” 

Best Cairn Terrier, opposite sex : Miss M- 
D’Arcy’s “ Nugget of Hyver.” 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier: H. H. Shri 
Aldcasaheb’s “ Bowden Hardbake.” 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier opposite sex : 

Mrs. J. M. Connell’s “ Augusta Mint.” 

Best Wire Fox or Kerry Blue Terrier : Mr. 

T. Anderegg’s Wire Fox Terrier “ Strnppi." 
Best Scottish Terrier: Mrs. H. V. Fido’s 
“ Champion Itouken Sylvia.” 

Best Sealylmm : Dr. V. S. Rao’s “ Bunting 
of Herds.” 

Best Tibetan Terrier, Boston Terrier, Lakeland 
Terrier, Finnish Spetz or Dobermann Pin- 
scher : Mr. D. G. Davies ’ Boston Terrier. 
“ Barthondown Bronx.” 

Best Litter : 1, Mr. Cooper’s Afghan Hounds. 
2, airs. Granville’s Bull Terriers. 3, Mrs. 
Scully’s Scottish Terriers. 

Best dog, owned by novice exhibitor, resident 
in Bombay: Mrs. A. Dyer’s Alsatian” Lord 
Leonara of Dadar.” 

Best dog owned by Indian novice Exhibitor 
opposite sex : airs. Edulji’s Pomeranian 
“ Bensmark Flue D’Or.” 

Best dog owned by novice exhibitor preceding 
two barred : airs. Wadmore’s Bull Terrie 
“ Alma of Adville. " 

Best dog owned by novice exhibitor opposite 
sex : — arrs. X. V. Patton’s Australian Terrier 
” Woggie.” 

Best Puppy bred in Bombay or Salsette: 

airs. Wadmore’s “ Alma of Adville.” 

Best Puppy bred in Bombay or Salsette op- 
posite sex : Mrs. Patton’s "Woggie.” 

Best dog in show owned by outstation 
exhibitor who has not won prize in show : — 
airs. L. C. Smith’s Alsatian “ Yosi Von 
Hans Seutting Esq.” 

Best dog owned by outstation exhibitor op- 
posite sex : — aiiss E, M. Homan’s Airedale 
“ Champion Tony Goodfellow of the Forces.” 
Best Junior: Dr. V. A. Rao’s Sealyham 
“ Bunting of Herds.” 

Best Junior opposite sex : H. H. the 
Maharajah of Kolhapur's Pekingese “ "White 
Aiom of Wai Tou.” 

Best Soldier’s Dog : Sub-Conductor Adam’s 
Elkhound. 2. Sergt. Rowland’s Wire Fox 
Terrier. 


Jubbulpoafe. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Kennel 
' Club’s Sixth Championship Dog Show resulted 
as follows : — 

CHALLENGE CUPS. 

Best Exhibit in the Show : — Miss S. Agabeg’s 
Wire Fox Terrier “ Lanartli Contester.” 

Best Exhibit in the Show opposite sex : — Maharaj 
Amer Singh’s Greyhound “Boyeway Serenity.” 
Best Sporting Exhibit in the Show : — Mrs. D. 
M. Heasman’s Smooth Fox Terrier “ Caravan 
Stylo.” 

Best, Non-Sporting Exhibit, in the Show : — Mrs. 

P. P. Pandole’s Alsatian “ Ivan of Hillersdon.” 
Best Non-Sporting Exhibit in the Show opposite 
sex: — Lt. M. Z. Khan’s Alsatian “ Beda 
of Gainsborough.” 

Best Exhibit bred in India :— Miss J. I. Guthrie’s 
Dachshund “ Milberry.” 

Best Puppy in the Show : — Mrs. McLean Jary’s 
Airedale Terrier “ Gosthorpe Supreme.” 

C. P. & BERAR KENNEL CLUB SPECIALS 
(MEMBERS ONLY.) 

Best Exhibit Mr. D. Geo. Davies' Borzois 
“ Tamara of Tangriiere.” 

Best Exhibit bred in India: — The Nerbudda 
Vale Hunt’s Fox Hound “ Gunboat.” 

Best Exhibit bred in C. P. and Berar .-—Mrs. J. 

Bellamy’s Alsatian ” Baron Von Bellzemberg.” 
Best Puppy : — Mrs. E. M. Andrewes’ Irish Setter 
“ Bridget of Disney.” 

CLUB SPECIALS. 

Best Exhibit owned by member of K. 0. I. :— - 
Hon’ble Mrs. Shuttleworth Field’s Coqker 
Spaniel “ Bluebird of Spoouhill.” 

Best Exhibit owned by a member of the Calcutta 
K. 0. : — Miss S. Agabeg’s Wire Fox Terrier 
“ Lanarth Contester.” 

VARIETY CLASSES. 

Best Litter : — Miss J. I. Guthrie’s Dachshunds, 
Second Best Litter :— -Miss F. E. M. Espley’s 
Cocker Spaniels, 

Reserve to Second Best Litter : — Miss E. Hunt’s 
Cocker Spaniels. 

Best Brace : — H. H. the Maharawal of Partab- 
garh’s Bull Terriers. 

Best Team : — Miss J. I. Guthrie’s Dachshunds. 
Best Exhibit of a Novice Exhibitor :— Mr. P. 

R. Nariman’s Great Dane “ Mainly Monarch." 
Best Exhibit owned bv a resident of Jubbul- 
pore :— Lt. G. W. H. Field’s West Highland 
White Terrier “Algernon Bulgie. ” 

Best Exhibit owned by a resident of the C. P. :■ — 
Lt. G. W. H, Field’s West Highland White 
Terrier “Algernon Bulgie.” 

Best Exhibit imported from abroad : — Mrs. D. 
M. Heasman’s Smooth Fox Terrier “ Caravan 
Stylo.” 

Best Exhibit imported since the last Show : — 
Miss S. Agabeg’s Wire Fox Terrier “ Lanarth 

i nit d i . ’ 

Best Exhibit, bred in India: — Mrs. MeLenn 
Jary’s Airedale Terrier “ Gosthorpe Supreme.” 
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Best Exhibit bred in India since the last Show:— 
Miss J. I. Guthrie’s Dachshund ‘ ‘ Blaehie- 
more.” 

Best Exhibit bred in India from both parents 
Bred in India : — Mrs. J. Bellamy’s Alsatian 
“ Baron Yon Bellzemberg.” 

Best Exhibit bred by the Exhibitor : — Miss J. I. 
Guthrie’s Dachshund “ Mulberry.” 

Best Exhibit the property of a lady: — Mrs. 
D. M. Heasman’s Smooth Eox Terrier “ Cara- 
van Stylo.” 

Best Toy : — Miss F. E. M. Espley’s Pomeranian 
“ Brilliance of Dara.” 

Best Non-Sporting Exhibit other than Toy: — 
Mrs. P. P. Pandole’s Alsatian “ Ivan of 
Hiliersdon.” 

Best Gun Dog : — Mrs. E. Hunt’s Cocker Spaniel 
“ Melford Madigan.” 

lleserve to Best Gun Dog : — Miss K. H. Whea- 
tley’s Cocker Spaniel “Frisa of Dervaig.” 

Best Hound : — Maharaj Amer Singh’s Grey- 
lionnd “ Boyeway Serenity.” 

Best Terrier -Miss S. Agabeg’s Wire Pox 
Terrier “ Lanarth Contester.” 

Best Terrier other than Fox Terrier : — H. H. 
the Maharawal of Partabgarh’s “ Sharpies 
Camelia.” 

Best Puppy in Show : — Dr. Y. S. ltao’s Sealyham 
Terrier “ Bunting of Herds.” 

Best Puppy Bred in India : — Mrs. McLean Jary’s 
Airedale Terrier “ Gosthopre Supremo.” 

Best Junior : — Mr. A. J. Wagle’s Alsatian 
“ Twilight Tarzan.” 

Best Junior Bred in India : — Dr. R. J. Anthony’s 
Smooth Pox Terrier “ Marble Joek.” 

Best Maiden : — Lt. Khan’s Alsatian “ Lady 
Beth.” 

Best Maiden Bred in India: — Dr. Anthony’s 
Smooth Pox Terrier “ Marble Jock.” 

Best Novice :■ — Lt. Khan’s Alsatian “ Bis- 
marck.” 

Best Novice Bred in India : — Lt. Khan’s Alsatian 
“Bismarck.” 

Best Exhibit in Limit Class : — Mrs. E. Blunt's 
Cocker Spaniel “ Melford Madigan.” 

Best Exhibit in Special Limit Class Bred in 
India: — Lt. Khan's Alsatian “Beda of 
Gainsborough.” 

Best Exhibit in the Open Class : — Miss S. 
Agabeg’s Wire Pox Terrier “ Lanarth Con- 
tester.” 

Reserve to Best Exhibit in Open Class: — Mrs. 
D. M. Heasman’s Smooth Pox Terrier “ Cara- 
van Stylo.” 

Grand Challenge Class for Exhibits bred in 
India (fj tankards) : — Mr. A. IC. Datta’s 
Great Dane “Right Lioness.” Lt. Khan’s 
Alsatian “ Beda of Gainsborough,” The 
Nerbudda Vale Hunt’s Pox Hound “Film 
Star,” Miss K. H. Wheatley’s Cocker Spaniel 
“ Pirsa of Dervaig, ” Mrs. McLean Jary’s 
Airedale Terrier “ Gosthorpe Supreme ” 
and Mrs. T. McDonald’s Airdale “Chestnut 
Carletta." 


Best Exiiibit Jubbulpore Residents’ Unregis* 
tered Dogs : — Mr. W. L. Norris’ Cockel 
Spaniel. 

Best Soldier’s Dog:— 1— Pte. Walker’s Wire 
Pox Terrier ; 2. — Dvr. Cullen’s Greyhound. 

ALSATIAN CLUB OF INDIA’S SPECIALS 
(MEMBERS ONLY.) 

Best Alsatian in Show : — Mrs. r. P. Pandole’s 
“ Ivan of Hiliersdon.” 

Best Alsatian in Show opposite sex : — Mrs. 
P. P. Pandole’s “ Lercho-von-don Secreta- 
ainerie.” 

Best Imported Alsatian : — Mrs. P. P, Pandole’s 
“Ivan of Hiliersdon.” 

Best Imported opposite sex : — Mrs. P. P. 
Pandoie’s “ Lerclie-von-don Secretainerie.” 

Best Alsatian bred in India : — Maharaj Narayan 
Singh’s “ Reridunue,” 

Best Alsatian bred in India opposite sex : — 
Mrs. J. Bellamy’s “ Baron Von Bellzemberg.” 

Best. Alsatian Puppy: — Mr. A. J. Wagle’s 
“ Twilight Tarzan.” 

Alsatian with the best gait: — Mrs. P. P. 
Pandole’s “ Ivan of Hiliersdon.” 

Best Indian bred Junior Dog or Bitch : — Mr. A. 
J. Wagle’s “ Twilight Tarzan.” 

GREAT DANE C. I. SPECIALS. 

Dog or Bitch with the best head, neck and 
expression : — Mrs. H. I. Abraham’s “ Yukna 
Von Loheland of Sonai.” 

Challenge Certificates were awarded to the 

following Exhibits in the Show :■ — 

Mr. D. Geo. Davies’ Borzois “Tamara of 
Tangmere.” 

Lt. M. Z. Khan’s Alsatran “ Beda of Gains- 
borough.” 

Mrs. J. Jackson’s Yellow Labrador Retriever 
“ Rust of Tamack.” 

Mr. J. P. Shaw’s Irish Setter “ Gewdore Pat.” 

Miss K. H. Wheatley’s Cocker Spaniel “Frisa 
of Dervaig.” 

Mrs. McLean Jary’s Airedale Terrier “ Gos- 
thorpe Supreme.” 

Mrs. T. McDonald’s Airedale Terrier “ Chestnut 
Carletta." 

Mr. D. Geo. Davies’ Boston Terrier “ Barton- 
down.” 

H. H. the Maharawal of Partabgarh’s Bull 
Terrier “ Battler of Blighty.” 

Mrs. E. Hunt’s Cooker Spaniel “Melford 
Madigan.” 

Mrs. D. M. Heasman’s Smooth Pox Terrier 
“ Caravan Stylo.” 

Miss S. Agabeg’s Wire Fox Terrier “ Lanarth 
Contester.” 

Mrs. M. Bridge’s Wire Pox Terrier “ Lanarth 
Charm.” 

Lieut. Field’s West Highland White Terrier 
“ Algernon Bulgie.” 

Miss J. I. Guthrie’s Dachshund “ Besfcledune 
Dessy.” 

Miss K. P. Mangaldas’ Black and Tan Terrier 
“Jackman.” 
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“ Brilliance j 


*£ D a V. MWyxx 'Wood’s Dalmatian “ Mace 
of Hockley.” 


Poona. 


4§i3Sg|= 

Cup for bist txliibit ‘ n ;'‘j V Q Stouham’B 

o. 

jSE “ W» syd«.- 


-S“S ! “l«SoS « 

dog “ Falter Von. Sydenberg. 

SpraL Challenge cup for the best Puppy 4 

Fragan Duchess Shield Lfor the be^ Turner 

ShS* “ierrSr'Sg ‘‘Ch. Dogberry 
Knighted of Dingley Dell. 

‘‘Dalker Von. Sydenberg.” 


Challenge Cups. 

■SS-“S s a» ; 5 

Bhadri CUP for the best exlubxt m tbeshorv, 

^?e Bofmriefbitch "May Queen of 

dare Kim ’ 


^Pl^Coffa H. Chambe e A h wU n Fox 

fficr & Queen of Dingley Dell.” 


Members Events. 

Sir Virtor SM for tta » . 

Knighted of Dingley Dell. . : 

wtch ‘‘ Ch Dogberry Loveliness,” ! 

co? zrxssg^z : 

SSoiuS'-SiW Q«e» »< “■*“» 

a“ 

Schu’tting of Sydenberg. p 

’=s®SS-“ H 

Chua of Alderbourne.” 

berry Knighted of Dingley Dell. 


Bombay. 


The following are the results of the Bombay 
Horse Show:— ... 

Pino., T Polo Ponies— Heavy Weight 

Prizes presented by J. D. Petit, Ksq,. 


H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmirt 

M»h“r.“ d ”oV iS* .«d KM!i’mlr-» 


HORSE SHOW.n^ ^ wisM:- 

ni n HI —Ponies likely to make polo Ponies.- 


‘Princess*"" 1. Major J. M. G^hanPs 
« Snip Snap”. 2. Mr. T. D. and Capt. B. 
v Oove’s “ Carrana 3. 


Horse Shows, Billiards and Badminton. 
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Class IV.— Champion Polo Pony,— Challenge 
Cup and replica presented by Messrs. Julius 
Cove and Co. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
“ Maitland." 

Class V. — Polo Ponies adjudged to have 
Played best in the Bombay Polo Tournaments :— 
Two prizes presented by H. H. the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, will be awarded to the two 
polo ponies adjudged to have played best in the 
current Bombay Polo Tournaments. Judges 
decision will be announced at the conclusion of 
the Tournaments. 

Class VI. — Troop Horses belonging to H. E. 
the Governor’s Body Guard : — Prizes presented 
by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart. 

Sowar Suleman Khan’s "Daly mount Park” 1- 
Dafadar Bhagat Singh’s “ Nelson ” 2. 
Sowar Nikka Singh’s “ Fairy King ” 3. 

Class VII. — Troop Horses, the Bombay Light 
Patrol: — Cups presented by H, E. the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, the Thakore Saheb of Limbdi 
and Shantidas Askuran Shah, Esq., J.P. 

Tpr. E. A. W. Richardson’s “ Buster ” 1. 
Tpr. F. T. N. Watts’ “Buster II” 2. 
Tpr. W. Richardson's “ Crazy Quilt ” 3. 

Class VIII. — Hunters — Heavy Weight :— 
Prizes presented by. Sir Cusrow Wadia, C.T.E., 
and M. Wemyss, Esq. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Idar’s “ Snowball ” 1. 
Mr. Sheppard’s ''Sealwood” 2. 

Class IX.— Hunters-— Light Weight Prizes 
presented by H. S. Captain, Esq. 

Mr. E. D. Sheppard’s "Bendigo” 1. Mrs. 
Noel-Pat on’s “ Cracker Jack ” 2. 

Class X. — The Moore Challenge Cup for the 
Best Hunter in the show. 

Mrs. H. S. Captain’s “Fine Knight.” 

Class XL — Horses — open (in hand) : — Frizes 
presented by H. H. the Right Hon. The; Aga 
Khun, Amiruddin Shalehbhoy Tyebjee, Esq., 
and Messrs. The Army and Navy Stores, Ltd. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
“Princess” 1. Mr. Wemyss’ Nouste 
Henric" 2. Mrs. Noel-Paton’s “ Cracker 
Jack" 8. 


Class XII. — Open Ponies (in hand) Prizes 
presented by H. H. the Prince of Berar and M. P. 
Patel, Esq. 

Mr. Captain’s “ Verbena ” I. Mr. T. D. and 
Capt. R. V. Gove’s “ Carrana ” 2. 

Class XII-A.— Thoroughbred Indian Horses 
and Ponies —3 and 4 years old : — Prizes present- 
ed by The Royal Western India Turf Club, Ltd. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Idar’s “ Vandyke ” 1. 
Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s “Redouble” 2. Mr. 
R. K. F. Sing’s “Aristocratic ” 8. 

Class XIII. — Hacks— Horse: — Prizes pre- 
sented by H. H. the Raja of Baria and Mrs. J. 
K. Mehta. 

Major J. M. Graham’s “ Griff ” 1. Capt. 
P. B. Sanger's “King Simon” 2. H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jamu and Kashmir’s 
“Jane” 3. 

Class XIV. — Hacks — Ponies : — Prizes pre- 
sented by Sir Ness Wadia and Sultan M. Chinoy, 
Esq. 

I Mr. H. S. Captain’s “ Verbena "1. Mrs. 
G. E. Portal’s “Patricia” 2. 

Class XV. — Ladies' Hacks — Horses and 
Ponies : — 1st price presented by H. H. the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. — 2nd prize presented by 
Miss Mehorbai M. N. Dalai. 

Mr. H. S. Captain’s “Verbena” not eligible, 
for 1st prize, as the mare has already won two 
1st prizes. 

Mr. E. D. Sheppard’s “ Sealwood ” 1 . 
Nawabzada Mohd. Slier All Khan’s 
“ Malik ” 2. 

Class XVT. — Children’s Ponies. The best 
unattended rider over C years and under 14 : — 

(a) Master Kishore D. Khatau on “ Shila.” 
The Best Pony Suitable for a Child, (b) 
Miss Wendy Corbett -Wright’s “ Slushdrop.” 
The Best Rider 6 years old and under. 
■(e) Miss Susan Partal on “ Bans! ”, 

Class XVTI. — Open Jumping — Prizes present- 
ed by H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur and 
Messrs. Mappin & Webb, Ltd, 

Capt. E. W. Whitfield 1. Risaldar M. Ali 2 
Sowar Dhan Singh 3. 


BILLIARDS. 

Bombay. 

Western India Amateur Billiards Championship : — 

Final : — A. K. Shakoor beat M. A. Tyebjee by 760 points to 457. 


BADMINTON. 


Bombay. 

Western India Badminton Championships 
Men’s Singles — -Final - H. Rebeiro beat 
J. Pinto, 15-9, 15-10, 

Women’s Singles— Final ;— Miss F. Talyar- 
khan beat Miss Vacha, 11-8, 11-7. 


Men’s Doubles— Final :—R. N. Kanga and 
J. R. Vimadalal beat V, Kapadia and 
M. D’Souza, 21-11, 17-21, 21-14. 

Women’s Doubles— Final : — Mrs. Kania and 
Miss Vimadalal heat Miss Dady-Burjor and 
Miss Vajifdar, 23-20, 21-9. 

Mixed Doubles— Final :— J. R, Vimadalal 
and Miss Vacha beat D. Stilliard and Mrs. 
Kerr, 21-23, 21-4, 21-7. 


KabaM, Cycling, WdgMUfimS «* A UJfuhaJ^ 

KABADDI. 


wm m correct indication 01 *.™ 

ie central Provinces’ team extending 
,,'ent throughout the match. Teams : 


■ „ iseug: 

Phusilal (Captain), H. s. 

en, P. Sur, it. bur, R- Ra 

jor Mahommed. 

■ g V. Gandho (Captain), V\m 

i \v. Dhave, V. N.Uujar, ■, 1 
,,ie v 1). Khaniwala and 


Bengal -S. Datt (Captain), »• 
Rampuria^B* Ghosh < and^B. Mitter. 


uni ah •-—Amir Ahmad, (Captain) , dagir 
11 ’\ Ja ,' Ahmed Dili. Garudasmal, Tahir 

gSSkin; S, Mohinuddin, B. 0. Butt 
and Hussain. 


CYCLING. 

Bombay-Poona race : . .. 

nru — 

l H. 36 W M ™ a8 


WEIGHT LIFTING. 


Calcutta. 

A 'R. 1 Chatoaoarty-tTwo hands snatch of 
185 lbs in the 10-stone class. 


_ rMa with bar-bell, two hands snatch 
wfth bar-bell, and the two hands clean and 

8 ' 120, 130 170. Total 420 pounds 
9-Stone Class — It. C. Blnvttacharya ioO. 12a, 
170. Total 445 ^ ^ (Ghoge 

10 C S oS) S 185, 230. 1 Total 580 pounds. 

(&■« »■) 18 “' iro - 215 - 

K— .(— 

Inst.). 


ALL4NWA RECORDS. 

AU-Wh AftUSc Records a, o„ ,l.c 3 ls._March - 

j 7 ~ “ ' 7~ Holder and Province. 


■ j* Hart’ Punjab and P. Jahtzer, Bengal 
’. F. Gantzer, Bengal. 

. lHazura Singh, Patiala. 


1500 Metres .. •• *®L 9 g$S“ 

5000 Metres . • • • !•»“• id - - 

10,000 Metres . . •• ^ 1I ):. 2 ' 6 

110 Metres Hurdles •• 15.0 sec. 

400 Metres Hurdles .. t>7.8sec. 
Shot Put • • • • t5« ft iA ii 

Hammer Throw.. •• ft io in 

Long Jump •• •• 24 it. iu 


! Raima q Singh’, Punjab. 

. Brisley, C. P. 

. B. J. Pereira, Madras. 

Zahur Ahmad, Punjab. 

‘ ‘ a. Drummond, Punjab. 

. . Narmian Singh, Punjab. 


All-India Records and Sporting Institutions. 

All-India Athletic Records as on the 31st March 1938. — conid. 


Event. 

Time or Distance. 

Holder and Province. 

High Jump . . . . 

0 ft. i in. 

A. H. Priestly, Madras. 

Hop, Step and Jump . . 
Discus Throw . . 

46 ft. 10* in 

Mehar Chand Dhawan, Punjab. 

126 ft. 3 j in. .. 

R. Armstrong, tl. P. 

Javelin Throw . . 

183 ft. 2$ in 

E. Whiter, Punjab. 

Pole Vault 

12 ft. * in 

Abdul Shaft, Punjab. 

4 x 400 Metres Relay . . 

3m. 34f sec 

Bombay Police. 

4 x 100 Metres Relay . . 

43 sec. ... 

Punjab Team. 

3000 Metres Steeplechase 

10m. 46. 4 see 

C. S. A. Swami, Bombay. 

Marathon 

3 hrs. 9m. 10 see. 

R. C. Michael, Bombay. 


All-India Swimming Records. — 

100 Metres, Free Style, (Men) : — Raja Ram 
Shawoo, Bengal. Time — 1 min. 7 1-5 secs. 
100 Metres, Back Stroke, (Men): — Raja Ram 
Shawoo, Bengal. Time — 1 min. 2S 2-5 secs. 
200 Metres, Breast Stroke, (Men) : — Profulla 
Mulllck, Bengal. Time — 3 min. 13 secs. 


1,500 Metres, Free Style, (Men) Madam 
Sinha, Bengal. Time — 22 mins. 21 4-5 secs. 
50 Metres, Free Style, (Women) : — Miss Bani 
Ghosh, Bengal. Time — 41 3-5 sees. 

50 Metres, Back Stroke, (Women): — Miss Bani 
Ghosh, Bengal. Time— -47 2-5 secs, 

50 Metres, Breast Stroke, (Women): — Miss 
Bani Ghosh, Bengal. Time— 60 secs. 


SPORTING INSTITUTIONS. 


Indian Olympic Association. — Patron : His 

Excellency The Viceroy and Governor-General 

of India. 

President, : His Highness the Maharajadhiraj 
of Patiala. 

Chairman : The Hon’ble Sir Girja Shankar 
Bajpai, K.B.E., C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of 
Education, Health and Lands, New Delhi, 
Simla. 

Honorary Treasurer : B. L. Rallia Ram, Esq., 
B.So., B.T., General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., 
Lahore. 

Honorary Secretary : S. M. Moinul Haq, 
Esq., M.A., O.B.E., Patna. 

Honorary Associate Secretaries: N. Ahmed, 
Esq., Calcutta, S. K. Mukerji, Esq. 
B.P.E. (U.8.A.) Bombay. 

Organizations Affiliated with the 
Indian Olympic Association. 

Army Sport Control Board, Ambala, Kasauli. 

— Secretary : Major A. C. Wilson. 

Assam Olympic Association, lorhat, Assam. — 
Secretary : T. N. Sliarma, Esq. 

President : Mr. Chandradhar Barooah, Ex- 
Minister of Council of State. 

Baroda Olympic Association, Kothi Building, 
Baroda. — Secretary: V. V. Vadnerker, Esq. 

President: Shrimant Yuvraj Pratap Singh, 
Geakwar. 

Bengal Olympic Association, 25, Chowringhee 
Road, Calcutta. — Secretary: N. Ahmed, Esq. 

President: The Hon’ble Sir Monmntha Nath 
Ray Chowdhury, Kt., Maharaja of Santosh. 

Bihar Olympic Association, P. O. Bankipore, 
Patna. — Secretary : S, M. Moinul Haq, Esq., 
M.A., O.B.E. 

President: Dr. Sir Syed Sultan Ahmad, Kt., 
Bar-at-law. 


Bombay Presidency Olympic Association 
Lalgir Chambers.Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. 

Secretary : S. K. Mukerji, Esq. 

President : SirNowroji Saklatvala, Kt., C.I.E., 
Bombay. 

Central Provinces & Berar Olympic Associa- 
tion, Dbantoli, Nagpur. — Secretary : Dr. L, J. 
Kokardekar, D.l’.E. 

President : Mr, B. G. Khaparde. 

Delhi Olympic Association, 2, Lady Hardinge 
Road, New Delhi.— Secretary ; Dr. P. N. Sen. 
President: S. B. S. Soblia Singh. 

Gwalior Sports Association, Gwalior. — 
Secretary: N. N. Kunzru, Esq,, Itlotimaha, 
Gwalior. 

President: General Rajwade Sahib, Gwalior, 
Indian Hockey Federation Lucknow. (Lucknow 
University). — Secretary : Dr. A. C. Chatterji. 

President : Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
Khan, K.C.S.I. 

Madras Olympic Association, Saidapet, 

Madras — Secretary : H. 0. Buck, Esq. 

President : The Hon’ble Dr. P. Subbarayan, 
LL.D., Bar-at-Law, Zamimlar of Kumaramang- 
lam, Fa ir lawns, Egmdre, Madras. 

Mysore Olympic Association, Cenotaph Road, 
y. M, C. A., Bangalore City— Secretary : J. R. 

Isae, B.A., M.B.E., Esq. 

President : H. H. the Yuvraja of Mysore. 
Patiala Olympic Association, Rajindar Bhawan, 
Patiala — Secretary: Lt.-Col. Rao Raja Sri 
Brindra Singhji. 

Punjab Olympic Association, 95, Pringle Road, 
Lahore.-— Secretary : Rai Sahib Kirpa Narafa. 

President: The Hon’ble Major Sirdar Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan. 

Chairman: Mr. G. D. Sondhi, M.A., I.E.S. 


Sporting Institutions. 


United Provinces Olympic Association, 
Allahabad. — Secretary : S. Nawal) Hussain, Esq., 
M.A. 

President : Nawab Sir Mohammed Yusaf, 
Lucknow. 

Indian Weight Lifting Federation, 214, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta, — Secretary : N. N. 
Bhose, Esq. 

President : Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand 
Mahtab, G. C.I.E., K.C.S.I., I.O.M., of 
Burdwan. 


Army & Royal Air Force Boxing Association, 
India; — Lieut. R. G. Bowley, Amy School of 
Physical Training, India, Ambala. 

Bengal Amateur Foxing Federation. Chas. 
A. Newbery, 4, K yd Street, Calcutta. 

Burma Amateur Boxing Association. — B. A. 
Shadraek, Post Box SO, Rangoon, Burma. 

Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Federa- 
tion. — A. E. Lamas, c/o Bombay Telephone 
Company, Port, Bombay. 

Ceylon Amateur Boxing Association. — Hon. 
Secretary: A. B. Henrietta, Esq., c/o Messrs. 
James Finlay & 0o. Ltd., Colombo, Ceylon. 

Madras Amateur Boxing Association. — Hon. 
Secretary: II, C. Buck, Esq., Principal, The 
Y. M. 0. A. College of Physical Education, 
Saida pet, Madras. 

Pengal Boxing Federation. — Hon. Secretary : 
Rev. Newbury, Principal, Armenian Colic go, 
Kyd Street; Calcutta. 

South Calcutta Boxing Association, — Hon. 
Secretary: Ashoice Chatterjee, Esq., c/o The 
Modern Review, 120/2, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Hrdsrabad State.— Fred Weber, Esq., Director 
of Physical Education, Mumthaz Mansion, 
Saifabad, Hyderabad (Deccan). 


"'The Board of Control for Cricket in India. — 

President : Dr. subbaroyan. 

Vice-Presidents : Mr. R. E. Grant Govan, 
T.B.E. ; Dr. H. D. Kanga; Sir Leaquat Hyat 
Khan. 

nony.SesrHary: K. S. Ranga Rao, Y.T. P., 
Koil Street, Tripiicane, Madras. 

Huny. Treasurer: Mr. Z. R. Irani, A.C.A., 
P.O. Box 1, New Delhi. 

Cricket Club of India .—Hon. Secretary : A. A. 
.Tasdenvala, Brabourne Stadium, Bombay. 

The Bombay Cricket Association. — Hony. 
Joint Secretaries : A. A. A. Fvzee, Esq. ; H. N. 
Contractor, Esq., c/o The Islam Gymkhana, 
Kennedy Sea Face, Bombay. 

The Madras Cricket Association. — Hony. 
Secretary: K. S. Ranga Rao, Esq., 7, T. P. 
Koil Street, Tripiicane, Madras. 

The Cricket Association of Bengal and Assam. — 
Hony. Secretary : W. E. Mitcheil-Inucs, Esq., 
Eden Gardens, Calcutta. 

The Sind Cricket Association.— Hony. 
Secretary: D. Britto, Esq., P.O. Box 35, 


The Northern India Cricket Association.— 

Hony. Secretary : P.A.T. Edwards, Esq., P.O. 
Box 97, The Mail, Lahore. 

The Southern Punjab Cricket Association. — 
Hony. Secretary: Dewau Walaiti Ram, 

ICapurthala, 

The Jamnagar State Cricket Association.— 

President : His Highness The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar, The Palace, Jamnagar, (Kathiawar). 

The Delhi and District Cricket Association.— 
Hony. Secretary ; B. R. Kagal, Esq., Willingdon 
Pavilion, New Delhi. 

The Western India States Cricket Association — 

Hony. Secretary: Major G.W.L. Harvey, M.C., 
Rajkot, C.S. 

The Army Sports Control Board. — Hony . 
Secretary: Colonel S. Van B. Laing, D.S.O., 
M.C., Ambala or Kasauli. 

The C. P. and Berar Cricket Association.— 

Hony. Secretary: Nawab Siddique Ali Khan, 
M.L.A., Nagpur. 

The Rajputana Cricket Association. — Hony. 

Secretary : W. II. Bradshaw, Esq., Mayo 

College, Ajmer. 

The Central India Cricket Association.— 

Hony. Secretary : Major R. M. Lindsley, 
Residency Post Office, Indore, O.I, 

The U. P. Cricket Association. — Hony. 
Secretary : Ahad Husain, Esq., Musliir Manil, 
Jopliug Road, Lucknow. 

The Gujarat Cricket Association. — Hony. 
Secretary: G. M. Diwan, Esq,, Central Bank 
Building, Gandhi Road, Ahmedabad. 

The Hyderabad State Cricket Association.— 
Hony. Secretary : S. M. Hadi, Esq., Boy Scouts 
Camp, Saifabad, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

The Mysore State Cricket Association. — 
Hony. Secretary: Dr. 0. S. Piehamutim, B.So., 
Ph.D. (Glas.), F.G.S., F.R.S.E., Central College, 
Bangalore. 

The Maharashtra Cricket Association.— Hony. 
Secretary: M. G. Bhave, Esq., c/o Deccan 
Gymkhana, Poona. 

The Baroda State Cricket Association.™ 

Hony. Joint Secretaries : K. B. Nimbalkar, 
Esq!; Harbant Desai, Esq., Leela Bungalow, 
Baroda. 

The Bihar Cricket Association. — Hony. 
Secretary: N. Kureishi, Esq., 8- A Road, 
Jamshedpur. 

The N. W. F. P. Cricket Association.— 

Hony. Joint Secretaries : S. Yaliya Shah, Esq., 
Karim Bakhsh, Esq., * Gor Khatri,' Peshawar 
City. 


All-India Football Federation. — President: 
Brigadier Y. H. B. Manjendie, D.S.O., Director 
of Military Training, A. H. Q., India, New 
Deihi/Simla. Honorary Secretary : Mijor A.C. 
Wilson, Army School of Physical Training, 
Ambala/ Kasauli. 

Western India Football Association, Ltd. — • 

Honorary Secretary : E. J. Turner, Esq., “ The 
Times of India ”, Bombay. 

United Provinces Sports Association. Hono- 
rary Secretary : S. C. Ray, Esq., Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 


Sporting Institutions. 


Bihar Olympic Association. — Honorary Sec- 
retary ; S. M. Moin-ul-Haq, Esq., Bankipur, 
Patna. 

North-Western India Football Association — 

Honorary Secretary : Munir-ud-Din, Esqr., Mayo 
Road, Lahore. 

Delhi Football Association. — Honorary Secre- 
tary : M. L. Qureshi, Esq., Delhi. 

Army Sport Control Board. Honorary 

Secretary : Colonel S. Van B. Laing, D.S.O. 
M.C., Army School of Physical Training, 
Ambaia/Kasauli. 

Mysore Football Association. — Honorary 
Secretary ; D. Ramaiya, Esq., Mysore Football 
Association, Mysore. 

Dacca Football Association. — Honorary Secre- 
tary : N. P. Gupta, Esq., Dacca Football 
Association, Dacca. 

Madras Football Association. — Honorary Secre- 
tary : A. Ramaswami Aiyer, Esq., Madras 
Football Association, Madras. 

Ajmer Merwara Football Association — 

Hon. Secretary : J. N. Rani. Ajmer. 

Indian Football Association. — Bengal. — 
Jt. Honorary Secretary : A. L. Preston, Esq., 
Calcutta. 

Hockey. 

The Indian Hockey Federation.— President : 
The Hon’ble Sir Molid. Zafarullah Khan, Hon- 
Se.cre.tary : Dr. A. C. Chatterji, c/o The Univer- 
sity, Lucknow. 

Aitiixated Associations. 

Indian Railways Athletic Association. — 
Hon. Secretary: Z. H. Khan, Esq., o/o The 
Railway Board, New Delhi. 

Army Sports Control Board. — Hon, Secre- 
tary : Col. S. Van B. Laing, A. S. 0. B. 
Kasaull. 

Bengal Hockey Association. — Hon. Secretary: 
P. Gupta, Esq., 100/B, Surendra Nath- Banerji 
Road, Calcutta. 

Bombay Provincial Hockey Association, 
Ltd.— Hon. Secretary : Eehram Doctor, Esq., 
Allana Chambers. Roman ji Petit Road, Cum- 
balla Hill, Bombay. 

Bibar Olympic Association. — Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. 3. M, Moinul Haq, P. O. Banklpore, 
Patna. 

Bhopal Hockey Association. — Hon. Secretary : 
A. G. Khan, Esq., Sharola, Bhopal. 

Central India Hockey Association.— Hon. 
Secretary: Mr. K. M. Rapna, Baxi Bagh, 
Indore (C.I.). 

Central Provinces and Berar Hockey Associa- 
tion. — Hon. Secretary: Christ Church Boys* 
High School, Jnbbulpore (O.P.) 

Delhi Hockey Association.— -How. Secretary ; 
Mr. J. B. Thakurdas, R. B, Town Hall, New 
Delhi. 

Gwalior Sports Association.— N. N. Kunzrn, 
The Manager, Gwalior Sports Association, Motl 
Mahal, Gwalior. 


Madras Hockey Association.— Hon, Secretary : 
A. Padmanabhnm Naldu, Esq., c/o Madras 
United Club, Park Town, Madras. 

Manavadar State Hockey Association.— Hon. 
Secretary: S. M. Husain, Esq. Private Secre- 
tary: Ruling Chief, Manavadar (Kathiawar). 


Punjab Hockey Association. — Hon. Secretary: 

R. D. Bhaka, Esq., D. A. V. College, Lahore. 
Sind Hockey Association. — Hon. Secretary; 

O. B. Nazerath, Esq., c/o St. Patrick’s High 
School, Karachi. 

U. P. Sports Association. — Hon. Secretary; 

S. C. Roy, Esq., M.Sc., (Chemistry Dept.), 
University, Lucknow. 

Mysore State Hockey Association. — Hon. 

Secretary : J. D. Doran, 25, Richmond Road, 


Swimming. 

The Bombay Ducks Swimming and Diving 
Club.— Headquarters, Breach Candy Swim- 
ming Bath, Warden Road, Bombay. 

The European Water Polo Association.- — 
Headquarters, Back Bay Swimming Bath, 
Cooperage, Bombay. 

The Golwalla Swimming Club.— Headquar- 
ters, Victoria Baths, Back Bay, Cooperage, 
Bombay. 

The College Square Swimming Club. — 

Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Swimming Club. — Headquar- 
ters, Strand Road, Culcutta. 

The Kokine Swimming Club. — Rangoon. 


Tennis. 

All-India Lawn Tennis Association. — Hony. 
Secretary for India •' E. V. Bobb, Esq., Convent 
Street, Bandra, Bombay. 

Foreign Secretary: E. Rose, Esq.| 14, 
Colmore Row, Birmingham, England. 

Army and Air Force Championships— 
Army Sports Control Board, Ambala Canton- 


Bengal Lawn Tennis Association.— Hony. 
Secretary: N. S. Iyer, Esq., Dist. Commercial 
Officer, B. NT. Railway House, ICidderpore, 
Calcutta. 

Bihar and Orissa Lawn Tennis Association.- — 

Hony. Secretary: K. Bannerjee, Esq., New 
Patna Club, Patna, Bihar. 

Bombay Lawn Tennis Association. — Hony. 
Secretary: J. Charanjiva, Esq., c/o Buimah- 
Shell Corporation, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

Delhi Lawn Tennis Association. — Hony. 
Secretary : C, N. Sen, Esq,, 40, Asoka Road, 
Delhi. 

Hyderabad Lawn Tennis Association. — Hony. 
Secretary ; S. M. Hadi, Esq., Boy Scout 
Headquarters, Hyderabad (Deccan), 

Madras Lawn Tennis Association.— Sony. 
Secretary: T. B. Balagopal, Esq., Mylapore, 
Madras. 

Punjab Lawn Tennis Association. — Hony. 
Secretary : H. L. Soni, Esq., 8, Ferozepore 
Road, Lahore. 


Rajputana and Central India Lawn Tennis 
Association — Hony. Secretary: Sobhag . Mai 
Lodha, Esq., Sobhag Tennis Club, Ajmer, 


Rajputana. 


Sind Lawn Tennis Association. — Hony 
Secretary : F. S. Marshall, Esq., Headquarters, 
Sind Independent Brigade Area, Karachi. _ 
United Provinces Lawn Tennis Assoiation.— 
Hony. Secretary; R. K. Esq., Dave, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad. 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


The following new Warrant of Precedence for ; 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- ; 
Emperor of India, and received His Royal Sign ; 


27. Additional Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department; 
Judges of Chief Courts ; and Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 


1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 28. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
2 Governors of Provinces within their Madras, Bombay and- Sind mud Bengal ; Chief 

.... Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 


respective charges. Islands, within the charge ; and Chief Secretaries 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, to tile Governments of Madras, Bombay and 

4. Commander-iu-CUief in India. Bengal. 

5. Governors of the United Provinces and 29. Chief Commissioner of Delhi ; Comniis- 

Punjab. siouers of Revenue and Commissioner of Excise, 

0. Governors of Bihar and the Central Pro- Bombay ; Director-General, Indian Medical 
vinces and Berar. Service ; Director-General of Posts and Tole- 

7 Governors ' of Assam the North-West £ ni Phs ; Director of Intelligence ; Financial 
Fro'iiticr° Province Sind and ' Orissa Adviser, Military Finance; Financial Com- 

1 rentier Pro\ nice, bind and Ui issa. missioned ; Joint Secretaries to the Government 

8. Chief Justice of India. of India and in the Political Department; 

9. Members of the Governor-General’s Judicial Commissioner of the North-West 

Executive Council. Frontier Province ; Judicial Commissioner of 

Sind; Major-Generals; Members of a Board 

1(). C°mmandor-in-Cluef of His Majesty s of jj eveuuc . Members of the Central Board of 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. Revenue; Members of the Federal Public 

11. President of the Council of State. Service Commission ; Political Resident on the 

12. President of the Indian Legislative North-West Frontier; Secretary to the Goyornor- 

Assemblv General’s Executive Council; Secretaries to 

1 o T , raa r, nurl . the Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal ; 

13. Judges of the. Federal Court. and. Surgeons-Gcnoral. 

14. Chief Justices of High Courts. . . . _ , , _ , 

ir , „ + u,, r>.. I,, 30. The Advocate-General of India; and 

.18- Agrat t( s f » Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Universities. 


State. Service Commission ; Political Resident on the 

Legislative North-West Frontier ; Secretary to the Governor- 
° General’s Executive Council ; Secretaries to 


H.8l» Caarta. _ Advocate-General of India ; and 

Vlee^mneellor, of tie Indian Vnivcraitte. 

of the First Class : Within their respective 31. Agents of State Railways ; Chief Corn- 
charges. missioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; 

10. Chief Commissioner of Railways; General Controller of the Currency; Controller of Rail- 
Officers Commanding, Northern, Southern, way . Accounts ; , Deputy Auditor-General ; 
Eastern and Western Commands ; and Officers Assistant Judicial commissioners ; Chief 
of the rank of General Revenue Authority m Assam ; Commissioners 

ew/fo r l n1 «*.,«. ntl , of Divisions; Judicial Commissioner, Western 

1 1 the ^Go vernnrs ^of ° Miidras ^ ’ Bomba* v^and 


of ttu? Governors of Madras, Bombay and claS ‘. lle Venue and Divisional' Commissioners, 
■“ eDglU ‘ , ^ , North-West Frontier Province ; and Revenue 

18. Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Commissioner, Sind and Orissa. Within their 
Force in India ; and Ministers of the Governors respective charges. 

0£ * he Sft 1 Sim 32. Members of the Indian Civil Service and 

Bihar, and Members of the Indian Political Service serving 
the Central Provinces and Berar. in tlie <j rowu an(i External Affairs Departments 

20. Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchis- of 30 years’ standing, whose position hut for 

tan; Ministers of the Governors of Assam, this Article would not be lower than Article 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ;* 36; and Officers Commanding Cavalry and 
and Residents of the First Class. Infantry Brigades, and Brigade Areas, within 

21. Presidents of Legislative Councils. their respective charges 

22. Speakers of Legislative Assemblies. Be f„: d Advocates-General, Madras, Bombay and 

pJL .T ud ues of HRh Courts^ C ° UrtS = and 34. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 

Puisne Judges of High Courts. otlier than those of Madras, Bombay and Sind, 

24. Lieutenant-Generals. and. Bengal; and Chief Secretaries to the 

25. Auditor-General in India ; Chairman of Governments of the United Provinces, Punjab, 

the Federal Public Service Commission ; and Bihar, and Central Provinces and Berar. 

Chief Commissioner of Delhi, within his charge. 35. Brigadiers ; Census Commissioner for 

26. Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian India ; Chief Controller of Standardisation, 

Navy; Members of the Railway Board ; Officers Railway Department; Chief Controller of 
Commanding Military Districts within their Stores,' Indian Stores Department; Director 
respective charges ; Railway Financial Com- of Geological Survey ; Director of Ordnance 
missioner ; Secretaries to the Governor -General ; Factories; Educational Commissioner with the 
and Secretaries to the Government of India Government of India; His Majesty’s Senior 
and in the Political Department. Trade Commissioner, Calcutta ; Inspector- 

* Noth. — The Chief Minister ranks in the same Article as, but senior to, other Ministers. 
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•General of Forests and President, Forest Re- 
search Institute ; Inspectors-General of Police 
in Provinces other than Assam, North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India : and Surveyor-General of India. 

8(5. Assistant Judicial Commissioners; Chief 
Revenue Authority in Assam ; Chief Secretaries , 
to the Governments of Assam, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; Com- 1 
missioners of Divisions; Judicial Commissioner,! 
Western India States Agency ; Residents of the i 
Second Class ; Revenue and Divisional Com- 
missioner, North-West Frontier Province ; and 
Revenue Commissioners, Sind and Orissa. 

37. Inspectors-General of Police, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Proviuee, Sind and Orissa ; 
Non-Official Mayors or Presidents of Municipal 
Corporations of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
within their respective Municipal jurisdictions ; 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy; Secretaries 
to Local Governments ; and Secretaries to the 
Governors of Provinces other than Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. 

38. Accountants-General and Directors of 

Audit; Additional and Joint Secretaries to 
Local Governments ; Chief Accounts Officers, 
State Railways ; Chief Auditors, State Railways , 
of the rank of Accountant-General ; Chief 
Commercial Managers, State Railways; Chief 
Conservators of Forests ; Chief Engineers ; 
Chief Engineer, Post and Telegraphs ; Chief 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways ; 
Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board; Chief 
Operating Superintendents, State Railways; 
Chief Traffic Managers, State Railways ; Chief 
Transportation Superintendent, G. I. P. Railway; 
Colonels ; Commissioners of Police. Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Deputy Director of Intelligence 
Government of India ; Directors of Agriculture ; 
Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
Research ; Director of Civil Aviation ; pimdxa- 
General of Areiucol ogy ; Director-General of 
o bser vatories f Directors of Public Health 

under Provincial Governments; Directors 
of Public Instruction under Provincial Govern- 
ments ; Directors of Health and Prison Services, 
Sind and Orissa ; Director, Military Lands and 
Cantonments ; Directors, Railway Board ; 
Expert Advisers, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research ; His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta ; Inspectors-General, 
Civil Hospitals ; Inspectors-General of Prisons ; 
Master, Security Printing India and Controller 
of Stamps ; Members of the Indian Civil Service 
and Members of the Indian Political Service 
serving in the Crown and External Affairs Depart- 
ments of 23 years’ standing whose position but' 
for tills Article would not be lower than Article 
55 ; Military Accountant-General; Mint Masters, 
Calcutta and Bombay; President, Court of 
Wards, United Provinces; Settlement Com- 
missioners ; Sheriffs of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Solicitor to the Government of India ; 
and Traffic Managers and Locomotive Superin- 
tendents of State Railways. 

30. Advocates-General other than those of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal; Chief Surveyor 
with the Government of India ; Command 
Controllers of Military Accounts (except Western 
Command) ; Controller, Military Accounts and 
Pensions ; Director, Botanical Survey ; Director 
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Railway Clearing Accounts Office ; Director 
of the Survey of India; Director, Zoological 
Survey; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs ; Legal Remembrancers to Provincial 
Governments; and Nautical Adviser to the 
Government of India. 

40. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

41. Standing Counsel for Bengal. 

42. Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland. 

43. Chairmen of the Port Trusts and of 
Improvements Trusts of Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Karachi ; Chief Executive Officers 
of the Municipalities of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta, within their charges ; Chief Inspector 
of Mines ; Collector of Customs, Calcutta and 
Bombay ; Commissioners of Income Tax, 
Bengal and Bombay ; Commissioner of Police, 
Madras ; Controller of Emigrant Labour, Assam ; 
Postmasters-General, Bengal and Assam, and 
Bombay ; Senior Deputy Director-General, 
Posts and Telegraphs ; Collectors and Magis- 
trates of Districts ; Commissioner of Ajxriei- 
Merwara ; Deputy Commissioners of Districts ; 
Political Agents ; and Residents (other than 
those of First and Second Class). Within their 
respective charges. 

44. Collectors of Customs, other than those 
of Calcutta and Bombay; Collectors of Salt 
Revenue, Madras and Bombay; Collector of 
Stamp Revenue and Deputy Collector of land 
Revenue, Calcutta, within their respective 
charges ; Commissioners of Income-tax, other 
than those in Bengal and Bombay; Com- 
missioner, Northern India Salt Revenue; 
Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair, within his 
charge ; and Divlsionaland District and Sessions 
Judges (including the Judicial Commissioner 
of ChotaNagpur), within their respective charges. 

45. Commissioner of Wakfs, Bengal; Com- 
mandant, Frontier Constabulary; Deputy 
Director of Intelligence, Peshawar ; Deputy 
Financial Advisers, Military Finance ; Deputy 
Secretaries to the Government of India and in the 
Political Department;Deputy Inspectors-General 
of Police; Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence; Director of Inspection, Indian 
Stores Department ; Director of Public In- 
formation, Government of India; Inspector- 
General of Railway Police and Police Assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor-General, llajputaim; 
Members of Provincial Public Service Com- 
missions ; Metallurgical Inspector, Indian Stores 
Department; Secretary to the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research ; Secretary, Federal 
Public Service Commission: Secretary to the 
Railway Board ; and Secretaries to the Agent 
to the Governor-General in Baluchistan and 
to Residents of the First Class. Within the 
charges respectively of the Agent or the Resident. 

46. Chief Medical Officers under the Crown 
and External Affairs Departments and in Delhi, 
within their respective charges. Chief Medical 
Officers and Chief Medical and Health Officers, 
State Railways; Deputy Directors -General, 
Posts and Telegra phs, other than the. Senior 
Deputy Director-General; Director, All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta; 
Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli; 
Director of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
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.Research, Muktesar; Director of the Indian Opium Agent, Ghazipur ; Supervisor of Railway 
Institute of Science ; Postmasters-General other Labour ; and Superintendent of Manufacture, 
than those of Bengal and Assam and Bombay ; Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpur. 
and Principal of the Thomason Engineering 51. District Judges not being Sessions Judges 
College, Roorkee. within their own districts, 

47. Assistant Director of Ordnance Factories 52. First Assistants or Secretaries to Second 
(if a Civilian) ; Budget Officer, Finance Depart- Class Residents. Within the charges of their 
rnent, Government of India; Chief Auditors respective Residents. 

of Railways, Class I ; Chief Education Officer, 53. Military Secretaries and Private See- 
Royal Air Force; Civilian Superintendents retaries to Governors; and Central Publicity 
of Ordnance Factories ; Comptrollers, Assam, Officer, State Railways. 

Korth-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 54. Senior Chaplains other than those already 

Conservators of Forests; Controller of Army specified. 

Factory Accounts; Controller of Military 55. Assistant Directors of Intelligence; 
Accounts, Western Command; Deputy Agents, Collectorsof Salt Revenue, Madras and Bombay; 
Deputy Traffic Managers, and Officers of similar Collectors and Magistrates of Districts; Col- 
status of State Railways ; Deputy Chief Con- lector of Stamp Revenue and Deputy Collector 
troller of Standardisation, Railway Board; 0 f Land Revenue, Calcutta; Commissioner of 
Deputy Director- General, Indian Medical Service; Ajiuer-Merwara ; Deputy Commissioners of 
Deputy Military Accountant-General ; Director, Districts: Deputy Commissioner, I J oit Blair; 
Medical: Research; District Controllers of Mill- Deputy and Additional Deputy Secretaries to 
tary Accounts ; Engineers-in-Chief, Lighthouse provincial Governments ; Directors of Publicity 
Department, and Chief Inspector of Light- of Public Information under Provincial Govern- 
houses in British India ; Lieutenant-Colonels; merits; Divisional and District and Sessions 
Members of the Indian Civil Serviceand Members judges (including the Judicial Commissioner of 
of the Indian Political Service serving in the Chota-Nagpur) ; Political Agents ; Resident, 
Crown and External Affairs Departments of 18 (other than those of the First and Second Class) ; 
years’ standing whose position but for this Secretaries to the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Article would not bo lower than Article 50; Baluchistan and to First Class Residents; 
Senior Chaplains of and above 20 years’ service Settlement Officers ; and Superintendents of 
in India ; and Superintending! and Deputy p 0 ii ce within tlieir own charges. 

Chief Engineers. . . 56. Administrative Officer, Central Public 

48. Actuary to the Government of India; Works Department; Captain Superintendent, 

Chief Inspector of Explosives; Chief Judges j. m. M. T. S. Dvfferin. Chief Aerodrome- 
of Small Cause Courts, Madras, Bombay and officer; Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Calcutta; Controller ol' Printing and Stationery ; Nicobar Islands; Chief Education Officer, 
and Directors of Major Laboratories. Delhi, Ajiuer-Merwara and Central India ; 

49. Adramistrators-General; Central Intelli- Chief Inspector of Aircraft ; Controllers of In- 

gence Officers; Chief Presidency Magistrates fpcctionand Ihuc hase.InclianStoresDepartmerit 
?n Madras, Bombay and Calcutta; Com- (Senior Scale) ; Deputy Directors, Indian Stores 
missioners of Labour, Madras and Bombay; Department: Deputy Directors of Corn- 
Controller of Patents and Designs; Directors mercial Intelligence; Deputy Director-General 
of Industries; Directors of Land Records; of Archaeology ; Deputy Director of Indiistrles, 
Directors of Veterinary Services; Excise Com- United Provinces; Deputy Directors of Hos- 
missioners ; Inspectors-General of Registration ; Petals, Sind and Orissa ; Deputy Directors of 
Inspector of Municipal Committees and Local Public Instruction ; Deputy Inspectors-General 
Boards, Madras ; Principal, Research Institute, of Prisons ; Deputy Master, Security Printing 
Cawnpore; and Registrars of Co-operative £»dia; Deputy Secretary,. Railway Board ; 
Societies First Assistants or Secretaries to Second Class 

Residents; Government Solicitors other than 

50. Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department ; the Solicitor and Second Solicitor to the Govern- 
Deputy Chief Accounts Officers, State Railways ; rnent of India ; Principals of major Government 
Deputy Controller of Railway Accounts ; Colleges ; Principal, Prince of Wales Royal 
Deputy Director, Railway Clearing Accounts ; Indian Military College, Debra Dun; Principal 
Deputy Controllers of Stores, State Railways ; of the Hyderabad Medical School, Sind ; Prlnci- 
Deputy Directors, Railway Board ; Director, pal, Indian School of Mines ; Principal, Sir J. J. 
Regulations and Forms in the Defence Depart- School of Art, Bombay ; Registrars to the High 
ment ; Directors of Telegraphs ; Electrical Courts; Secretaries to Legislative Councils 
Engiueer-in-Chief, Posts and Telegraphs ; Junior and Provincial Legislative Assemblies ; Senior 
Controllers of Military Accounts; Officers in Inspectors and Electric Inspector of Mines ; 
Class I of the General or the Public Works List Superintendent of the Government Test House ; 
o f the Indian Audit and Accounts Service ; Superintend en ts of the Survey of India ; 

* Officers of similar status are : Deputy Superintendents, Locomotives Department ; Superin- 
tendents, Carriage and Wagon Department; Controllers of Stores; Divisional Superintendents, 
State Railways ; Divisional Transportation Superintendent, G. I. P. Railway; Signal Engineers; 
State Railways Coal Superintendent; Deputy Transportation Superintendents; Deputy Chief 
Commercial Managers ; Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineers ; Deputy Chief Engineers ; Chief 
Electrical and Colliery Superintendent, E. I. Railway. 

t Architectural, Electrical and Sanitary Specialist officers will take precedence in accordance 
with the rank in the Public Works Department fixed for their appointments but junior to all Public 
Works Department Officers of the corresponding rank. 
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Su perintendent, Mathematica 1 Instrument Office ; 
Officers of the All-India, Class I Central, Class 
I Railway, Class I Provincial and Indian Ord- 
nance Services and of the Superior List of the 
Military Accounts Department, Of 20 years’ 
standing in the service or graded above officers 
of that standing. 

57. Assistant Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy. Deputy Directors of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India ; Second Solicitor 
to the Government of India ; Section and Assis- 
tant Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun ; and 
Under-Secretaries to the Government of India 
and in the Political Department. 

58. Consulting Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay; Directors of Survey, Bengal; 
Government Analyst, Madras. Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India ; and 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 

59. Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department; Civil Engineer, Adviser to the 
Director of Ordnance Factoriesand Manufacture ; 
District Judges not being Sessions Judges; 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing ; 
Education Officers, Grade II ; Education 
Officers, Grade III, on completion of 15 years’ 
service; Royal Air Force. Majors; Master 
<of High Court, Madras ; Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Crown and External 
Affairs Departments of 12 years’ standing. 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners 
of Police of more than 15 but less than 20 years’ 
standing; and Works Managers of Ordnance 
Factories. 

60. Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax ; 
Assistant Military Accountant-General; Assis- 
tant Superintendents of the Survey of India ; 
Chief Mining Engineer, Northern India Salt 
Revenue; Chief Works Chemist, United 
Provinces; Controller of Naval Accounts; 
Controller of Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy 
Controller of Stamps ; Deputy Controller of 
Salt Revenue, Bombay ; Deputy Commissioner 
of Salt Revenue, Madras ; Examiner of Local 
Funds Accounts, Madras; General Manager, 
Rajputnna Salt Resources; Mathematical 
Adviser, Survey of India ; Superintendent, 
Bombay City Survey and Land Records ; 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners 
of Police of less than 15 years’ standing ; Officers 
of the All-India, Class I Central, Class I Railway, 
and Class I Provincial and Indian Ordnance 
Services and of the Superior List of the Military 
Accounts Department, and Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun. Of 10 years’ 
standing in the service or graded above officers 
of that standing. 

61. Assistant Collectors, Salt Revenue, 
Bombay, and Assistant Commissioners, Salt 
Revenue, Madras, on maximum of their time- 
scale ; Assistant Commissioner, Selection Grade, 
Northern India Salt Revenue ; Assistant Com- 
missioners, Northern India Salt Revenue, on 
maximum of the ordinary time-scale ; Assistant 
Controllers of Inspection, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment ; Assistant Directors, Indian Stores 
Department ; Assistant Meta Eurgical Inspectors, 
Indian Stores Department ; Assistant Directors 
of Public Health ; Assistant Directors, Railway 
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Board ; Assistant Financial Advisers, Military 
Finance; Assistant Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India and in the Political Department; 
Assistant Secretary to the Railway Board; 
Chemical Examiners at Customs Houses ; 
Chemical Examiner, United Provinces ; Chemist 
at the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
Department ; Chief Inspectors of Factories 
and Boilers ; Controllers of Inspection and 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department (Junior 
scale) ; Controller of Telegraph Stores ; Deputy 
Administrator-General, Bengal; Deputy Assis- 
tant Director; Pay and Pensions Director- 
ate, Adjutant General’s Branch ; Deputy 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies ; Deputy 
Commissioners of Salt and Excise; Deputy 
Controller, Central Printing Office ; Deputy 
Controller, Stationery; Director, Vaccine In- 
stitute, Belgaum ; District Opium Officers ; 
Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs, and Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless ; Divisional Forest Officers ; 
Emigration Commissioners; Engineer, Light- 
house Department, and Inspector of Lighthouses 
in British India ; Examiner of Questioned 
Documents ; Executive Engineers ; Factory 
Chemist; Factory Superintendent; Opium 
Factory, Ghazipur. First Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Port Blair ; Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trates ; Income-tax Officers drawing the maxi- 
mum pay of the time-scale ; Judge of the City 
Civil Court, Madras; Judges of Courts of Small 
Causes in the towns of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta; Lady Assistants to the Inspoctors- 
General, Civil Hospitals ; Legal Assistant in the 
Legislative Department of the Government of 
India ; Managers,. Government of India Presses 
at Calcutta, Delhi and Simla ; Mine Manager, 
Khewra ; Officers of the Provincial Civil Services 
drawing the maximum pay of the time-scale or 
upwards ; Officers of the First Division of the 
Superior Traffic Branch, Posts and Telegraphs ; 
Physicist at the Government Test House, 
Indian Stores Department; Presidency Magis- 
trates; Principal, Indian Medical School, 
Madras; Principal, Lawrence Royal Military 
School, Sanawar; Protectors of Emigrants; 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind; 
Registrars to Chief Courts ; Registrars of Joint 
Stock Companies ; Secretary to the Court of 
Wards, United Provinces ; Superintendents 
of Excise, Bombay; Superintendents of Central 
Jails and Civil Surgeons who are not included 
in any other article ; and Superintendents of 
Telegraph Workshops. 

1. The entries in the above table, which are 
in alphabetical order in each article, apply 
exclusively to the persons entered therein, and 
while regulating their relative precedence with 
each other do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-officiai community resident 
in India, who shall take their place according 
to usage. 

2. Officers in the above table will talre T p_re- 
eedence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will take pre- 
cedence inter se according to the date of entry 
into that number with the exception of officers 
of the Defence Services, who rank inter se in 
accordance with their seniority, and of the Chief 
Justice of Bengal, who will rank before all 
other persons included in Article 14 irrespective 
of the date of their entry into that Article. 
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S. When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table, he will be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
any number in the table, will rank in that 
number below permanent incumbents. 

5. AH officers not mentioned in the above, 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

0. All other persons who may not he men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 
determined by the Governor-General in his 
discretion in case any question shall arise.* 
When the position of any such person is so 
determined and notified, it shall be entered in 
the table in italics, provided he holds an appoint- 
ment In India. 

7. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

Consttls-General. — Immediately after Article 
35, which includes Brigadiers. 

Consuls. — Immediately after Article 38, 
which includes Colonels. 

Vice-Consuls . — Immediately after Article 50, 
which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de carriere will in their 
respective grades take precedence of consular 
officers who are not de carriere. 

Among themselves Consular Officers will take 
precedence in their respective grades according 
to the dtit.es of the Government of India notifica- 
tions announcing the recognition of their 


appointments. An officiating incumbent of a 
grade will rank as an officer of that grade 
immediately below its permanent incumbents 
except that when an officer below the substantive 
grade of Consul officiates as a Consul-General he 
will be ranked with Consuls and assigned a 
place immediately after permanent Consuls. 

8. The following may be given, by courtesy 
precedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appointments in India : — 

Beers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land. Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick. Privy Councillors. Advisers to 
the Secretary of State foi India. Immediately 
after Members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, Article 9. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents. Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 
Knights Grand Commander of the Star of India. 
Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George. Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire. Knights Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victorian Order. Knights Grand Cross 
of the Order of the British Empire. Immedi- 
ately after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 
23. 

Knights Commander of the Bath. Knights 
Commander ofthe Star of India. Knights Com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George. Knights 
Commander of the Indian Empire. Knights 
Commander of the Koyal Victorian Order. 
Knights Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. Knights Bachelor. Immediately after 
the Kesidents of the Second Class, Article 31. 


* In virtue of the provisions of section 9 (ii) of the Indian Church Act, 1927, a Bishop o 
icon who held a bishopric or archdeaconry on the 1st March 1930 takes rank as follows 
Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, immediately after Article 8. 

Bishops of Madras and Bombay, immediately after Article 14. 

Bishops of Lucknow and Nagpur, Immediately after Article 25. 

Bishops (not territorial) under licence from the Crown, immediately after Article 39. 
Archdeacon of Lucknow, in Article 42. 


Members of the Koyal Family. . 31 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of 21 

their families. 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal . . . . 21 

Sultan of Zanzibar 21 

Ambassadors . . - . . . . . 19 

Prime Minister of Nepal .. .. 19 

Governor-General of Portuguese India 19 

Governor of the French Settlements in 17 

India. 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies .. 17 

Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 17 

Plenipotentiary. 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 

Colonics. 

Maharaja of Bhutan 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . .. 15 

Governor of Damaun . . . . . . 9 

Governor of Diu 9 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

When the Sovereign is present in person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Keigning Sovereign; 
the Birthday of the Consort of the Keigning 
Sovereign ; the Birthday of the Queen 
Mother ; Proclamation Bay. 


In arrival at, o 
station, or 
ceremony. 
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No. of 

Persons. Guns. 

Viceroy and Governor*General . . 31 

Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 
in India. 


Residents, 1st Class 13 

Agents to the Governor- General . . 13 

Residents, 2nd Class .. .. 13 

Political Agents (6) 11 

Commander-in-Chief in India (if a Field 19 
Marshal). 


Commander-in-Chief in India (if a General) 17 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (c) 

G.Os.C. in C.-Commands (d) .. .. 15 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts ( d ). 13 

Major-Generals and Brigadiers Command- 11 
ing Brigades (d). 

Permanent Salutes to H 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 

Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad and Berar. The Nizam of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bhopal. The Nawab of. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 

Kalat. The Khan (Wali) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 

Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

(Jdaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 


On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station within Indian territories or when 
attending a State ceremony. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On occasions 
of a public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving at or leaving a 
Burbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
Ruling Chief. Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 


-Same as Governors. 


On assuming or relinquishing office, and 

- on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
parture from a military station. 

On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 

- monial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 
sired. 

Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank (sec K.R.). 

On assuming or relinquishing command 
and on occasions of public' arrival at 
or departure from, a military station 
within their command. Also on occa- 
sions of private arrival or departure, in 
desired. 

ing Princes and Chiefs. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

KarauJi. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Salutes of lb guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Manaraja of. 

De was (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 

Dhar, The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 

Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 


(6) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

(</) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he is in actual military com- 
mand and is the senior military officer in the post. Attention is invited to the extra 
guns allowed for individuals. 
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Khaiipur. The Mir of. 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
JRampur. The Nawab of. 
■Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 

Salutes of 13 guns. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
■Gooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthaia. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Rajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Ratlam, The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of. . 

Salutes of 11 guns. 
Ajalgarh. The Maharaja of. 

A lira j pur. The Raja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwani. The Rana of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur. The Raja of. 

■Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Charnba. The Raja of. 
Oharkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Chliatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Chltral. The Mehtar of. 

Faridkot. The Raja of, 

Condal. The Maharaja of. 
Janjira, The Nawab of. 
Jhabua. The llaja of. 

Maler Kotia. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Maharaja of. 
Narsingarh. The Raja of. 
Banna. The Maharaja of. 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 
Hadhanpur. The Nawab of. 
llajgarb. The Raja of. 

Sailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Raja of. 

Sirmur. The Maharaja of. 
^itainau. The Rajn of. 

■Suker, . The Raja of. 

Telu i. The Maharaja of. 
Wankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 


Salutes of o guns. 

Balasmor. The Nawab (Babi) of, 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

Bansda. The Raja of. 

Baraundha. The Raja of. 

Bariya. The Raja of. 

Bhor. The Raja of. 

Chbota-Udepur. The Raja of. 

Danta. The Maharana of. 

Dharampur. The Raja of. 

Dhrol. Tlie Thakor Saheb of. 

Hsipaw. TheSawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Kalabandi. The Maharaja of. 

Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 

Khilchipur. The Raja of. 

Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Loharu. The Nawab of. 

Lunawada. The Raja of. 

Maihar. The Raja of. 

Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja of. 

Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 

Mudhol. The Raja of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

Paiitana. The Thakor Saheb of . 

Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli, The Raja of. 

Sant. The Raja of. 

Savautvadi. The Raja of. 

Shahpura. The Raja of. 

Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 

Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bikaner. Lieut-General His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Ganga Singh ji Bahadur, 
o.o.s. 1 ., g.o.i.e., « c v.o., g.b.e., e.o.b., 
lIj.d., a.d.o., Maharaja of. 

Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, G.O.S.I., 
g.o.i.e., g.b.e.. Maharao of. 

Patiala. L eut. -General His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singn Mahindar 
Bahadur, g.o.s.i., g.o.i.e.. G.o.v.o., g.b.e., 
IjL.d., a.d.o., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Dliolpur. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sawai Maharaj-Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, g.o.i.e., k.c.s.i.. k.o.v.o., 
Maharaj-Rana of. 
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Salutes of 15 guns. 

Jind. Colonel His Highness Maharaja 

Sir Ranbir Singh Rajendra Bahadur, 

g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i.. Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highness Nawab Sir Mahahat 
Khan Rasul Khan, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. Colonel His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjifc Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.O.I.E., 
g.b.e., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness The Rt. Hon’ble 
Aga Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, P.C., g.o.s.i., 
g.c.i.e., g.C.v.O., of Bombay. 

Bariya. Major H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Banjitsinhji Mansinhji, K.O.S.I., Kaja of. 

Dharampur. H. H. Maharana Vijayadevji of. 

Sangli. Lt. His Highness Baja Sir Chintamanrao 
Dhundirao alias Appa Saheb Patwardlian, 
K.C.I.E., Raja of. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

Bashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 

Mong Mit, Ukhin Maang, k.s.m., Hawbwa of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns . j 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories,) 
permanently. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) ot. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently. 


Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 1? guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Jnnagadh. The Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 
Salutes of 11 guns. 

Savantvadi. The Raja of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 


(Hi ) — Table of Salutes to certain Rulers And Officials in the Persian Gulf. 


Muscat— 

1. His Highness the Sultan of .. .. : 

Bahrain— 

2. His Excellency the Sheikh of (fired 

by British ships of war in the 
Persian Gulf at the termination of 

an official visit) 

8. His Excellency the Sheikh of . . : 

(personal to the present Sheikh). 

4. Eldest son of the Sheikh of (fired on 

occasions when he visits one of 
His Majesty’s ships as his father’s 
representative) .. 

Kuwait— 

5. His Excellency the Sheikh of 

6. His Excellency the Sheikh of 

(personal to the present Sheikh). 

7. Eldest son of the Sheikh of (fired on 

occasions when lie visits one of Bis 
Majesty’s ships as his father’s 
representative) ,. .. .. 


Mohammeraii — 

10. The Governor of (at the termination 
of an official visit) . . .. .. 


Bushire — 

11. His Excellency the Governor of (at 

the termination of an official 

visit) 13 

Abadan- 

12. The Governor of 7 . 

Bundar Abbas — 

13. The Governor of (at the termination 

of an official visit) 7 

Abu Dhabi— „ 

14. The Sheikh of . . . . . . . . » 

15. The Sheikh of .. . . . . . . 5- 

(personal to the present Sheikh). 
Debai— 

16. The Sheikh of . . ......& 

Sharjah— „ 

17. The Sheikh of .. . . . . . . 3 

18. The Sheikh of .. ., .. .. » 

(personal to the present Sheikh). 

Ajman — ■ 

19. The Sheikh of .. . . ., .. 3 

Umm-El-Kuwain— 

20. The Sheikh of .. .. .. •• 3 

Ras-El-Kiiaimah— 

21. The Sheikh of . , .. .. . . 3 

Salutes 14-20 in the above list are fired by His 

Majesty’s ships of war in the Persian Gulf 
at the termination of an official visit by the 
Chief concerned. 
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Indian Orders. 

The Star of India. 

The Order ol the Star of India was instituted Grand Master of the Order : — His Excel- 
by Queen Victoria in 1881, and enlarged in 1866, lencv the Viceroy of India, the Marquess of 
1875, 1876. 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915, 1920, Linlithgow, G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E. 

1935 and 1937 and the dignity of Knight Grand nffieers of the order -—Reoistrar ■ Maior 
SHf ' Indoor ? uZ ^"MtisrsubS 8 for Henry* Hudson ifeeStockley? QV.O., O.bX 
inlnoHant and loyal service rendered to the E - M - Secretary of tile Central Chancery 

IX? AS; auUnS ?“5 C „„ 0 1 < T' 1 K ” lg “ 1, " a ' S *' Ja “ S ' 

services in the Indian Empire thirty years in London, 8. W. 1. 

the department of the Secretary of State for Secretary: Mr. John Gilbert Laithwaite, 
India. It consists of the Sovereign, a Grand C.S.I., C.I.E., Secretary to the Governor-General 
Master (.the Viceroy of India), the first class of (Personal) and Private Secretary to His Excel- 
forty-six Knights Grand Commanders (24 lency the Viceroy. 

British and 22 Indian), the second class of Knidhri? Grand Commanders 

one hundred and six Knights Commanders, Extra Kn,gnts “ ran " Commanders 
and the third class of two hundred and (G. C. S. I.) 

thirty-seven Companions, exclusive of Extra h. jj. Q ue en Mary, 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain His Royal Highness The Duke of Windsor, 
additional Knights and Companions. H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught. 

«3f oWiota St SS£TvS^&SS Honorary Knignr Grand Commander 
.... " ier i n sa tire, of the united red and (G. C. S. I.) 

and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; Lt.-General His Highness Ojaswi Rajanya 
ed in their proper colours and linked p rG jjwala Nepala Tara Ati Pravala Gorkha 


afi enamelled in their proper colours and linked p r0 jjwala Nepala Tara Ati Pravala Gorkha 

•together by gold chains. (II) The Star of a Haksiiina Bairn Prithuladlieesha Sri Sri Sri 

Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays Maharaja Sir Joodha Shumshere Jung 

■of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a Bahadur Buna, G.C.I.E., Honorary Colonel 

■star of five points in diamonds resting hipon a 0 f a n Gurkha Rifle Regiments in the Indian 
Mght blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the Army, Prime Minister and Supreme Corn- 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, mander-in-Chief, Nepal. 

Heaven’t Light our Guide, also in diamonds. ■ „ . . . ■ 

That of a Knight Commander is somewhat Honorary Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 

.different, and is described below, (iii) The Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowleh 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty Amir-i-Akram, son of His Royal Highness 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yernin- 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the ed-Dowleh, Zii-es-Sultan of Persia, 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five „ _ , , 0 ,. . 

points, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 

light blue satin lined with white, and fastened j General Sir Baber Shuin She re Jung, 


with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
■Star of tbe Order. 


The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for Jung 


General Sir Baber Shuin Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., of Nepal- 
ese Army (Nepal). 

His Excellency General Sir Padmn Shumshere 


Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having j Commander-in-Chief, Nepal, 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and „ „ . „ „ „■ 

is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. Honorary Companions (C. S. I.) 

A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck H . H. Saivid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us-Saiycll 
aribbontwomchesin width of the same colours Turki, K.C.I.E., Sultan of Masqat and Oman, 
.and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and _ ’ \ . 

pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, His Excellency Sheikh Hamad bin Isa al 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays Khalifah, K.C.I.E., Ruler of Bahrain, 
of silver issuing from a gold centre., having His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad bin Jabial 
tliereon a silver star of five points resting upon g a bah, K.C.I.E., Ruler of Kuwait, 
a light bine enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 

ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S. I..) 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his h. H. The Gaekwar of Baroda 
■neck a badge of the same form as appointed H . u . The Maharaja of Mysore 
Height Commander, but of a smaller size Baron H ardiuge of Penshurat 
pendent to a like ribbon of tbe breadth of one as r r n u« Hnwprt 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable w u The Mahar&ta ol Bikaner 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the h‘ H The MaharaoofKorai 

Ortoa” S New^ Delhi*or Simla* 1 * 6 SeCretary R. The Maharaja of Kapurtbala 

•of the order at New Delhi or Simla. His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
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fl. H. The Maharao of Outeh 
The Marquess of Willingdon 
H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 
The Marquess of Zetland. 

Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Lee of Fareham 
The Earl of Lytton 
Viscount Halifax 

Colonel The Right Honourable Sir Leslie Wilson 
Viscount Goschen 
Baron Birdwood, 

The Right Honourable Sir John Allsebrook 
Simon 

Field-Marshal Sir Claud William Jacob 
His Highness The Maharana of Udaipur 
His Highness The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
' Lieut.-Col. The Right Honourable Sir Francis 
Stanley Jackson 
H. H. The Hawaii of Bhopal 
Baron Hailey 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir 
Lieutenant-Colonel The Right Honourable Sir 
Samuel John Gurney Hoaro 
Major-General The Right Honourable Sir 
Frederick Hugh Sykes. 

Lt.-Col. The Right Hon’ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanley 

Field Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode 
H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
H. II. The Maharaja of Gondal 
IT. IT. the Maharaja of Jind. 

H. E. Lord Brabourne 
The Right Honourable Sir John Anderson. 

Knights Commanders (K.C.S.I.) 

Col, Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 
Sir George Stuart Forbes 
H. H. The Maharaja of Ratlam 
Sir Harvey Adamson 
Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad 
Sir John Ontario Miller 
Baron Meston 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 
Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 
Sir Trevredyn Rashlelgh Wynne 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
Sir Michael William Fenton 
Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 
Sir P. Suudaram Aiyar Sivaswami Aiyar 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
H. H. The Nawab of Maler Kotla 
Sir William Henry Claris 
Sir Harrington Verney Lovett 
Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan 
Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Younghusband 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Kirkpatrick- 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert Stuart 
The Right Honourable Sir George Rivers 
Lowndes 

H. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Sir 
Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 


Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
H, H. The Maharaja of Datia 
H. H. The Maharaj Rana of Dhoipnr 
Lieut-General Sir William Ralne Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir James Bennett Bnmyate 
The Right Honourable Sir Sydney Arthur 
Taylor Rowlatt 
Sir Michael Sadler 

Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 
Major-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
Baron Southborougli 
Sir George Barnes 
Sir Edward Maclagan 
Sir William Marris 
Sir Louis Kershaw 
Sir Lionel Davidson 
Sir Charles Todhunter 
The Right Honourable Sir Henry Wheeler 
Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Run- 
jitsingbji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria 
The Rt. Hon’ble Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
Sir Ibrahim Rahinitulla 
Sir Charles Innes 
The Maharao of Sirolxi 
Sir Montagu Butler 
H. H.The Maharaja of Rajpipla 
Sir Frederic Whyte 
Sir Maurice Hayward 
The Hon’ble Sir Abdur Rahim 
H. H. the Nawab of Junagadh 
Sir Henry Lawrence 
H. H. The Maharaja of Rewa 
Sir Chnnilal V. Mehta 
Sir S. P. O’Donnel 
Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammnd Habibullah 
His Highness the Nawab of BahaivaJpur 
H. H. the Maharaja of Porbunder 
Sir Geoifrey de Montmorency 
Sir James Crerar 
Sir Jean Rieu 
Sir George Lambert 
H. H. The Maharaja of Morvi 
Sir George Rainy 
Sir Ernest Hotson 
Sir Denys Bray 
Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee 
His Highness the Raja of Mandi 
Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir Norman Marjoribanks 
Sir George Schuster 
Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter 
Captain H. H, Maharaja Mahendra Sir, 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.O.I.E., of Panna 
Major H. H. Raja Narendra Shah, of Tehri 
(Garbwalj 

Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers 
Sir James David Sifton 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Ralph Griffith 
Sir Joseph William Bhore 
Hfa Excellency Sir Harry Haig 
The Hon’ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhammed 
Ahmed Side Khan, of Chittari 
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The Hon’ble Sir Henry Daffield Grik 

Vice- Admiral Sir Humphrey Thomas Walwyn 

Sir Reginald Arthur Mant 

H. E. Sir Herbert William Emerson 

H. H. the Maharaja of Benares 

Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah 


H. H. the Maharaja ol Manipur 

Sir Edward Maynard des Champs Chamier 

Sir Erank Noyce 

Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead 


H. H. The Maharaja of Karauli 
His Highness Sri Lakshmansingh of Dungarpur 
His Highness the Maharaja of Tripura 
His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar 

Sir Robert Duncan Bell 
Sir M. L. Gwyer 

Major-General Henry Karslake, O.B., c.m.g., 
D.S., D.S.O. 

H. H. the Nawab of Rampur 

The Hon’ble Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar 

The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, K.O.B. 

H. H. the Maharana Raj Saheb of Wankaner 
Sir Reginald Isidore Robert Glancy, k.o.i.e. 
The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, 
K.C.I.E. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Orcliha 
Rana Bhagat Chand, Raja of Jubbal 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 
H. E. Sir Lancelot Graham, K.C.I.E. 

H. E. Sir John Austen Hubback 


H. E. Commander The Hon’ble Sir Archibald, 
Douglas Cochrane, D.S.O., B..N. 

Sir George Cunningham, K.C.I.E., o.b.e. 

H. E. Sir Robert Niel Reid, k.o.i.e. 

H. E. Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, o.i.E. 


The Honourable Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, 


O.I.E. , O.JU.E, 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad. Zafrullali Khan. 
Mir Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, k.o.i.e., 
Mir of Hunza. 

H. H. the Maharawat of Partabgarh 


Companions (C.S.I.) 


Col. Sir Charles Edward Yate 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Charles Gerwlen Bayne 
Hartley Kennedy 

Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
William Thomas Hall 
Richard Townsend Greer 
Sir Louis William Dane 
Hermann Michael Kisch 
Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Francis Alexander Slacks 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Paklngton 
Hawkes 


Capel Harrison 

Norman Goodford Cholmeley 
Walter Francis Rice 
Admiral Sir Alien Thomas Hunt 
Sir John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Vear Goument 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 


Sir Edward Vere Leving 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
; William Axel Hertz 
i Baron Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Lieut.-CoL Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut.-CoI. Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 
Lt.-Col. Sir Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir J ang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 

Coi, Arthur Russell Aldridge 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 

John Charles Burnham 

Major-General Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere 
Joly de Lotbiniere 
Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Oswald Campbell Lees 
Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward W oods 
William Ogilvie Horne 
William Harrison Moreland 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Sir Frederick William Johnston 
Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 
Sir Walter Maude 
Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 
Sir William James Reid 
Walter Gunnell Wood 
John Cornwallis Godley 
Sir Herbert John Maynard 
Lfc.-CoL Sir Armine Dew 
Sir Hugh 1. Keeling 
Sir Henry Sharp 
Sir Robert R. Scott 
Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadier 
Laurence Robertson 
Sir John Ghest Cumming 
Lieut.-Col. Stephen Lushington Aplin 
Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 
T. A. Chalmers 
Sir Richard Burn 
Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 
Major-General Sir Wyndham Knight 
Sir Patrick James Fagan 
Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Major-General Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
CharleB Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldbam 
Francis Ooope French 
Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major-General J. C. Rimington 
Brigadier-General H. R. Hopwood 

L. E. Buckley 
0. H. Bompas 

M. M. S. Gubbay 
Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brig.- General W. G. Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
Major-General Sir Theodore Frazer 
Major-General L. O. Dunsterville 
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Sir Hugh McPherson 
Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
Lieut.-Col. Herbert Des Voenx 
Brigadier-General Charles Rattray 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
General Sir Felix Fordati Ready 
Brigadier-General Herbert Evan Charles Bayley 
Nepean 

Sir Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Richard Meredith 
Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
Lt.«General Sir James Wilton O’Dowda 
Lieut. -Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel (Hony. Brig. Gen.) Charles Ernest 
Graham Norton 
Vice-Admiral Wilfrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Major-General Stewart Gordon Loch 
Brigadier-General Frederick James Moberly 
Brigadier- Gen. Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Major-Gen. William Cross Barr act 
Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh Bray 
Brigadier-Gen. Arthur Howarth Pryce Harrison 
Colonel Frank Ernest. Johnson 
H. E. General Sir Robert Archibald Cassels 
Frederick Campbell Rose 
Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 
Peter William Monie 
Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 
Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 
Major-General Sir Edward Arthur Fagan 
Major-General Herbert William Jackson 
Lt.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
Sir William Pell Barton 
C. F. Payne 
W, J. J. Howley 
Sir Bertram P. Standen 
Sir John L. Maffey 
Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. French-Mnllen 
Colonel (Hony. Brig. Gen.) J. L. R. Gorhon, c.B. 
Colonel C. W . Profeit 
H. M. R. Hopkins 

R. A. Graham 

Claud Alexander Barron 

Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke 

Lieut.-Col. D. Donald 

Col.G. B.M. Sarel 

Col. H. G.Burrard 

Major-General J. H. Foster Lakin 

Major-General Sir Guy Beatty 

Sir Robert Holland 

C. J. Hailifax 

Lieut.-Col. E. M. Proes 

L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
W. R, Gourlay 

General Sir Kenneth Wigram, 1. a. 

Rai Bahadur Major-General Dewan Bishan Das 
Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 
Charles Montagu King 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 

S. R.Hignell 

Ll.-Genl. Sir Sidney Muspratt^ 

W. E. Copleston 
Frederick B. Evans 
J. E. Webster 

Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mebrab Khan, Chief 
of Bugti Tribe 


Sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Dudley North. 

Sir Edward M. Cook 
Sir Francis Charles Griffith 
J. Hullah 


Sir James Donald 

Lt.-Col. Sir William O'Connor 

E. S. Lloyd 

Sir Samuel Smyth 
Colonel W.H. Jefferey 

C. G. Adam , _ 

Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantuln Garu 
Raja Sir Ejaz Rasul Khan, of Jehangirabad 

D. H. Lees 
A.W. McNair 
W. Sutherland 

Captain Sir Edward Headlam 
Sir Findlater Stewart 
Sir David Chadwick 

M. E. Couchman 

F. G. Pratt 

Sir Ralph Oakden 
Major-General Sir T. H. Symons 
F. Lewisohn 
W. P. Sangster 
T. Emerson 

. Ley 

Sir Ernest Burdon 
Sir Alan William Pim 

A. W. Botham 
L. Birley 

N. Macmichael 

Sir Archibald Campbell 
Lieut.-col . S. B. A. Patterson 

B. Foley 
A. Langley 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. L. Ferrar 

Brigadier- General Sir T. H. Keyes 

Sir Robert Dodd 

Major H. G. Vaux 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 

Sir Hopetoun Stokes 

J. C. Ker 

Sir Maurice Simpson 
Lt.-Colonel C. C. E. Bruce 
R. T. Harrison 
Sir Clement T. Mailings 
H. L. Bird wood 
Sir Josna Ghosal 
W. H. J. Wilkinson-Guillemard 
. A. Thornton 

C. J. Irwin 

J. E. C. Jukes 
H. A. B. Vernon 
H. K. Briscoe 
Sir Thomas Couper 

Nawab Malik Sir Muhammad Hayat Khan Nun 

Sir Gilbert Wiles 

Sir Charles Tegart 

The Hon’ble Sir Courtenay Latimer 

J. H. Garrett 

Sir Charles Cunningham 

T. H. Morony 

Raja Padam Singh, Raja of Bashahr 
L. M. Stubbs 
Col. W. H. Evans 

G. S. Wilson „ . 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir George Ogilvie 
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J, A. Shillidy 

Sir John Tarlton Whitty 

Henry George Walton 

Sir George Anderson 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, i.m.s. 

Sir David George Mitchell 

Douglas Gordon Harris 

Brevet-Colonel Frederic Percival Mackie 

Sir Tdwal Geoffrey Lloyd 

The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand James Glancy 

Sir John Collard Bernard Drake 

Sir Charles Alexander Souter 

Sir Digby Livingstone Drake-Brockman 

John Arthur Laing Swan 

Arthur Ralph Astbury 

SiT Aubrey Metcalfe 

H. Calvert 

C. B. Cotterel 

Sir Eric Mieville 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. M. Maxwell 

Sir Hawthorne Lewis 

A. H. Lloyd 

The Hon’ble Sir Joseph Miles Clay 
R. H. Thomas 
R. B. Ewbank 

The Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Bracken 
The Hon. Mr. P. C. Tallents 
R. H. Beckett 
P. J, Patrick 
Y. Hart 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. Gordon 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. G. Clow 

Sir Frederic Sachse 

E. F. Thomas 
C. C. Garbett 

Hony. Brigadier G. P. Sanders 

C. M. Lane 

Col. D. B. Ross 

Sir George Tottenham 

T. Sloan 

C. F. Brackenbury 
W. Booth-Graveley 
W. H. Thompson 

Col. (Temp. Brig.) The Hon’ble Harold Rupert 
George Alexander 

Major-General Claude John Eyre Aucliinleck 
R. E. Gibson 
Sir John Johnson 
J. C. Nixon 

B. M. St aig 
G. P. Hogg 

Raja Hamendar Sen, Raja of Kconthal 
Colonel (Temp. Brig.) L. P. Collins 
G. T. Boag 

G. H. Spence 
J. F. Hall 

A. C. Badenoch 

F. Anderson 
T. B. Tate 

C. H. Gidney 

Vice-Admiral A. E. F. Bedford 

H. Dow 

A. C. Lothian 
H. J. Twynam 
Major-General E. M. Steward 
Major-General H. F. E. MaeMohan 
M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur N. A. Gopalswamy 
Ayyangar Avargni. 


W. B. Bret. 

C. W. Gwynne 
C. F. Waterfall 
J, W. Smyth 
C. F. Grant 
J. G. Laithwaitc 
A. J. Raisman 
I*. H. Puclde 
J. A. Thorne 
C. A. Henderson 
W. H. Nelson 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902,1911,1915,1920,1935 and 1 937, is conferred 
for services rendered to the Indian Empire, and 
cousists of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty- 
two Knights Grand Commanders (of whom the 
Grand Master is first and principal), one hundred 
and fifty Knights Commanders, and an indefinite 
number of Companions (not exceeding, without 
special statute, 54 nominations in any one year), 
also Extra and Honorary Members over and 
above the vacancies caused by promotion to a 
higher class of the Order, as well as certain 
Additional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan. 1st, 1909, commemora- 
tive of the 50th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Government of India. 

The Insignia are : ( i ) The COLLAR of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains ; (ii) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Im- 
peratricit Auspiciis; and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold : (in) The Badge consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria's Royal Effigy, withen a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, incribed Iperatricis, Avs- 
piciis, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold ; (i») The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around Ms 
beck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size : (5) on his left breast a star, similar 
[to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
j are all of silver. 


A Companion wears around his neck a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
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Sovereign of the Order : — His Most 

Gracious Majesty The King, Emperor of 
India. 

Grand Master of the Order: — H. E. 
the Viceroy (Marquess of Linlithgow from 
April 18th, 1933.) 

j for 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

H. It. H. The Duke of Windsor. 

H. It. H. The Duke of Connaught. 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur Itahman bin Faisal- 
al-Saud, Miller of Nejd, El Hasa, Qatif and 
.Tubail 

H. H. the Prime Minister of Nepal 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 
Cavaliere Sir Filippo De’Filippi 
Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar, 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Bana of Nepal 

H. H. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin AH 
Sultan of Lahej 
Sir Alfred Martiaeau 

H. E. General Sir Padma Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur, Bana of Nepal 
Genl. SirTej Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H. E. General Sir Yang-tseng-hsin, Chiang Chun 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Bana of Nepal 

H. H. Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal biu-us- 
Saiyid Turki, c.s.i., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan 
H. E. Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral Sabab, 
Shaikh of Kuweit 

H. E. Shaikh Hamid Bin’Isa Al Khalifat, C.S.T., 

- Buler of Bahrain. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

H. H. The Maharao of Cutch 
H. H. The Maharaja at Gcndal 
H.H. The Aga Khan 
Baron Lamlngton 
Major-General Sir Walter Lawrence 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
H. H, The Maharao of Kotah 
Maharaja Peshkar Sir Kishan Parshad 
Baron Hardinge of Penshurst 
Sir Louis Dane 

The Right Hon’ Me Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

Marquess of Willingdon 

H. H. the Yuvaraja of Mysore 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jind 

The Marquess of Zetland 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyer 


H. H. Sir Gulam Muhammad AH, Prince of 
Arcot. 

H. H. Tukoji Bao III, ex -Maharaja of Indore 
Baron Lloyd 

H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
Earl of Lytton 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
The Bight Hon’ble Rowland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, c.y.o, 

Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent 
Col. Bt. Hon. Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
Viscount Goscben 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
Viscount Halifax 

The Bt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley J acuson 
Baron Hailey 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir 
Maior General The Bight Hon’ble Sir Frederick 
Sykes 

H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal 
H. E. the Marquess of Linlithgow 
Lt.-Col. The Bight Hon'ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanley 

H. H. the Maharajah of Jodhpur 
His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa 
His Highness the Maharaj Bana of Dholpur 
His Highness the Nawab of Junagadh 
His Highness the Nawab of Baliawalpur 
His Highness the Maharaja of Ratlam 
His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao Sri 
Sarup Bam Singh Bahadur, Maharao of 
Sirolii 

Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir Taley Muham- 
mad Khan Bahadur, Nawab of Palanpur 
The Bight Hon’ble Sir John Anderson 
H. H. The Maharaja of Datia 
Sir Geoffrey FitzhorveyDe Montmorency 
Sir Atul Chandra Chatter jae 
His Excellency Baron Brabourne 
His Highness the Nawab of Tonic 
H. E. John Francis Ashley Lord Erslcino 
II. H. The Maharaja of Indore 
H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin 
His Highness the Maharaja of Travaneore 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur 
Sir Findlater Stewart 
H. H. The Khan of Kalat 
Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, K.o.s.i. 

H. H. the Maharao Baja of Bundi 
H. E. Sir Herbert William Emerson 
H. E. Sir Lawrence Roger Lmniey 

Knights Commanders (K.C.I.E.) 

Sir Gangadbarrav Ganesh, Chief of Miraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Lieuc.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Sir Trevedyn Rashlcigh Wynne 

Sir Bichard Morris Dane 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir James Housseinayne DuBouiay 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 

H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 

H. U. The Baja of Sitamau 

H. H. The Raj Saheb of W ankaner 
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A dm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 
H. FT. The Maharaja of Bijawar 
Sir George Abraham Grierson 
Sir Marc Aurel St.ein 
Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Sir Prank Campbell Gate* 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younglmsband 

Sir Brian Egerton 

Lleut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya 

Sir John Stuart Donald 

Brigadier General Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes. 
Sir Edward Vere Levinee 

Major-General Nawab Malik Sir Umar Hayat! 

Khan Tiwana 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 
Major-Gen. Sir William Georee Lawrence Beynon 
Lieut. -Gen. Sir Alfred Horsford Bingley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 
Sir William Sinclair Marris 
Bit Charles Low, 1,0.8. 

H. H. The Maharana of Udaipnr 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gcn. Sir Edward Altham Altbam 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major- Gen. Sir Henry Freeland 
Lieut.-Coi. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Sir Walter Maude, i.o.s. 

Sir Charles Stevenson Moore, 1.0.8. 

Major-Gen. Sir Willfrld Malleson 

Sir John Cumming 

Sir Herbert Maynard 

H. H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 

The Thakor Saheb of Lfmbdi 

Sir H. A. Crump 

Lt.-Col. Sir Armine Dew 

Mir Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Col. Sir W. H. Willcox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir Patrick Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Sir Charles Bell. 

Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jung 
Bahadur 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Haig 
Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 
H .H. The Mali araj a 0 f Sikkim 
H, H. The Raja of Sangli 
Sir Henry Howard 
Sir Arthur Knapp 
Sir Reginald Mant 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikampur, 
U.P. 

Sir Chimanlal H. Sefcalvad 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibulla 
• Sahib Bahadur 
Sir Hugh McPherson 
Sir William Reid 
Sir Edward Chamier 
Sir Robert Holland 
The Hon’ble Sir Manecfcji Dadabhoy 
Sir George Rainey 


Sir 0 . P. Ramaswami Ayyar 

Sir SamuelO’ Donnell 

Sir Bertram Standen 

Sir Denys Bray 

Sir Horatio Bolton 

Sir Moropant Joshi 

Sir William Barton 

Sir Frederick William Johnstone 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Junior) 

Sir Grimwood Mears 
Sir Norman Edward Marjoribanks 
The Hon’ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmedan Sa’ id Khan of Clihatari, U.P. 

Sir Reginald Glancy 
Sir Clement Hindley 
Sir Thomas Middleton 
Sir Alan Pim 
Sir Frederic Gauntlett 

Lt.-Col. Sir H. Beauchamp St. John, c.b.e. 

The Thakur Saheb of Palitana 
H. E. Sir Lancelot Graham. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 
Sir Joseph Bhore 
Sir Ross Barker 
Sir Herbert Baker 
Sir Samuel Smyth 
Sir Leonard Reynolds 
Sir James Sifton 

Sir Archibald Young Gipps Campbell 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell. 

Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 

Sir Cecil Hermann Kiscli. 

H. H. The Maharawal of Banswara 
Khan Bahadur Sir Usman Sahib Bahadur. 
Brigadier-General Sir Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Sir Walter Frank Hudson. 

Maj-Genl. Sir John Wallace Dick Megaw. 
'"aharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh, of 
Darblianga. 

H. H. the Raja of Ali Rajpur 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty 

Sir Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Sir Alexander Norman Ley Cater 

Sir Harry Alexander Fanshawe Lindsay 

Sir Vernon Dawson 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazim-ud-din. 

Sir Edward Blunt. 

Sir Ernest Burdon. 

Sir James Macdonald Dunnett. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Bisheshwar Das Daga. 

Maharaja Pratap Chundra Bhanja Deo Maharaja 
of Mayurbhanj 
Sir Alfred Parsons 
The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand Glancy 
Sir Richard Carter 
Sir Campbell Rhodes 
Raja of Bobbili 

Raja Brljnathsingh of Maihar, C.I. 

The Hon. Sir Courtenay Latimer 
Sir. A. J. Laino 
H. E. Sir George Cunningham 
Major-General Sir Ernest Orton, LA. 
Major-General Sir Dennis Deane, I. A. 

Sir A. P. Patro 

Sir Leonard Wakely 

H. H. Raja Dileep Singh, of Sailana 

H. E. Sir Robert. Reid 

Sir Charles Alexander Souter 

Sir Donald James Boyd 

Lt.-Col. Sir George Ogilvie 
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Sir Aubrey Francis Metcalfe 

Sir David George Mitchell 

Sir Eric Charles Mieville 

Sir Hubert Winch Carr 

Sir Mirza Mahomed Ismail 

Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnama Acharya 

Sir Geoffrey Thomas Hoist Bracken 

The Hon’ble Sir Joseph Miles Clay 

The Chief of Mira]' (Junior) 

Maharaja Sir Frodyot Kumar Tagore Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Robertson Murray 

Rai Bahadur Sir Kurina Venkata Reddi Nayudu 

The Hon’ble Sir Duncan George Mackenzie 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart 

Major-General Sir Digby IngUs Shuttleworth 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Guthrie Russell 

Raja of Khilchipur 

Raja of Bansda 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir Trenchard Graven 
William Fowle 
Sir Geoffrey Powiiall Burton 
Major-General Sir Bertrand Richard Moberly 
Major-General Sir Clement Arthur Milward 
Raja Sir Muhammad Ejaz Rasul Khan, of 
Jahangirabad 

Malilc Sir Firoz Khan Noon 

The Hon’ble Lt. Col. Sir Harold Wilberce-Bell 

Sir William Hawthorne Lewis 

Major-General Sir Ernest Alexander Walker 

Sir Gilbert Wiles 


V. Champion 

Dr. Yearn Philippe Vogel 

Shaikh Abdulla A1 Salim A1 Subah, of Kuwait 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

Thakur Bichu Singh 

Sir Rayner Childe Barker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Rao Bahadur Sri Bam Bbikaji Jatar 

Pazulbhai Visram 

Charles E. Buckland 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lient.-Col. John Shakespear 

Mabaraj Rajashri Sankara Subbalyar 

Khan Bahadur Maneherji Rustainji Dliolu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Charles George Palmer 

Lieut.-Col. A. B. Min chin 

W. T. Van Someren 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 
George Moss Harriott 
Genry Marsh 

Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
Col. John Crimmin 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austine Waddell 
Mir Ausaf Ali Khan, General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony. Capt. Subadar -Major Yasin Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur 


Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 
Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad Ali Rais-ut-Tujjar of Mubam- 
merah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein , 

Mirza Ali Karam Khan Shuja-l-Nizam, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
Commanding Colonel Ghana Bhikram 
Lieut.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut.-Col, Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish 
Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy 
Lieut.-Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana 
Lieut,- Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana 
Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumshere Thapa 
Lieut.-Col. Madan Man Singh Basniat 
Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa 
Lieut--Col. Chandra Jung Thapa 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana 
Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat 
H. E. Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al-Tbani, 
Ruler of Qatar 

Taoyin Chur. Chu-jui-Ch’ih, Tao-yln of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim KhaD, 
Shaukat-Ul-Mulk 

Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, k.b.e. 
Guruji Hemraj 

Bada Kazi Mariohiman Singh 
M. A. J. Van Manen 
L. J. A. Trip 
O. Jeidels 
A. Friedcricli 


Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 
Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Walter Bernard deWinton 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 

Lleut.-Col.Douglas Donald 

Raja Sir Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur D’ArcyGordou Bannerman 

William Bell 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 
George James Perram 
Lieut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 
Lieut.-Col. Sir William O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
William Harrison Morelan 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Maling Wynch 
vfajor-General William Arthur Watson 
Maior-General Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere 
Joly de Lotbiniere 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-General Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek WilliamGeorge Keppel 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
Cot Henry Thomas Pease 
Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
.Major-General Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
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Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami 
Aiyar 

Baron Birdwood 
William Herbert Dobbie 
Ralph Buller Hughes- Boiler 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Kaul 
Lieut. -Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Brigadier-General Ernest. William Stuart King 
Macon ochy 
William Ellis Jaidine 
Percy Wyndliam 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Albert Claude Verrieres 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-dln Khan 
Nilambar Mukharji 
Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 

Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col. Frank Goodwin 
James Adolpus Guider 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 

Lieut.-Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 

Lient.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Rai 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Kaye Edward Robert Blenkinsop 

Col. George Henry Evans 

Col, Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rev. Dr. John Anderson Graham 

Sir Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Sir Hugh Murray 

Sir Kailas Narayan Haksar 

Lieut.-Col. Ernest Douglas Money 

Lieut.-Col. John Mackenzie 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James Reed Roberts 

Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerjl 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Elwes 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedl 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 

Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Lieut.-Col. John Glennie Greig 

Brig.-Genl, R. E. T.Hogg 

C. A. Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 
Sir Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William ffrench-Mullen 
: Albert John Harrison 
Sir Prafulla Chunder Ray 


Col. Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Major-General Sir Sydney D’Aguilar Crookshank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Iarar Hasan 
Khan 

Col. Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 
Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kiahan Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouse 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Lieut.-Col. William Glen Liston 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Tore 
Atkinson 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Col. Sir Robert William Layard Dunlop. 

Sir Alexander Macdonald Rouse 

Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 

Henry Cuthbert Streatfield 

Sir William Foster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col. G. S. Crauford 

Sardar Sir Appaji Rao Sitole Anklikar 

Sir Patrick Cad ei) 

Abanindra Hath Tagore 

J. R. Pearson 

Col. R. J. Blackbam 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Frank Charles Daly 

James Gargrave (Jovernton 

Louis E. B. Cobden -Ramsay 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raghanatb Venkaji Sabnis 

Col. William Molesworth 

Leonard Birley 

Frank Frederick Lyall 

Lt.-Col. Frank Currie Lowis 

Lewis French 

Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Albert Howard 

Lieut.-Col. E. D. Wilson Greig 

Richard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Dr. Thomas Bummers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Sir Frank Willington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 

Dewan. Bishan Das. 

Col. Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 

William Peter Sangster 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 

Sahibzada Sir Abdns Samad Khan, of Rampur 

Cecil Bernard Cotterell 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Haji Kasim Mitha 

Captain George Prideaux Millet 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Sir Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Coi. Cnarles Henry Cowie 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh 

Sir Davpl Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chick 
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Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 
Col. Cecil Lyon John AUanson 
Kao Bahadur Ohunilal Harilal Setalvad 
John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

Matthew Hunter 

Sir John Tarlton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 

Major-General Sir Robert Charles Mae Watt 

George Paris Dick 

Lieut.-Col. William John Keen 

Capt. M. W. Farewell 

Lieut.-Col. John Bertram Cunlifle 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Baja Sir Venganad Vasudeva Baja Avargal 

Major-Genl, James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson MeBain 

Christopher Addams-Williams 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Baliadur Lala Ram Saran Das 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Mafley 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A. G. J. Macllwaine 

Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Lieut.-Col. E. J. Mollison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 

Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 

Lt.-Col. William Gillitt 

Major G. B. Power 

Brig.-General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 

Sir Reader Bullard 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 

Charles John Emile Clerici 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

Sir William John Keith 

A. J. W. Kitchin 

W. R. Gourlay 

W. S. Coutts 

Col. Westwood Norman Hay 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Ralph Griffith 
Charles Francis Fitch 
Dr. M. Y. Young 
Sir Philip Hartog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Genl.) H. A. Young 

Lt.-Col. W. E. R. Dickson 

Col. William Edmund Pye 

Lt.-Col. S. M. Rice 

Col. 0. B. Stokes 

Major E. 8. Gillett 

Commander E. C. Withers 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Walter 

Francis Sylvester Grimston 

Capt. Victor Bayiey 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shafto Longfleld Craster 

Sidney Robert Hignell 

Sir James MacKenna 

Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 

29 


Sir James Crerar 
Col. Henry Robert Crosthwaite 
Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lushington Holman- Hunt 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle- 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 
Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 
Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Lt.-Col. Nawab Sir Muhammad AkbarKhan 
Hony Capt. Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony. Oapt. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar 
Bahadur 

Sardar Pooran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen. 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-Col. Francis William Pirrie 
Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmon d 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony. Lt.-Col. Seaborne Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 

Lt.-Col. Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Col. (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philby 

Lieut.-Col. Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Lient.-Col. Cyril Penrose Paige 

Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

Sir James Donald 

Sir William Woodword Hornell 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Arthur William Botham 

Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 

Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Heseltine 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallo wes 

Major Henry Coddington Brown 

Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 

Lieut.-Col. Edwaid William Charles Noel 

Lieut.-Col. J. R. Darley 

Lient.-Col. J. G. Goodenough Swan 

Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

Lt.-Col. John Tzat 

Leiut-Col. William David Henderson Stevenson 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 

James Laird Kinloch 

Alfred James Hughes 

Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Ralkes Alexander Irwin 

William Frederick Holms 

Sir George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Sir Josna Ghosal 

Colonel Sir George Henry Willis 

Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 

Edward Charles Ryland 

Francis William Bain 
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John Desmond 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

Gurnam Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Kunwar TJnkar Singh 

Sir N'asarwanji Navroji Wadia 

Bris.-General Robert George Strange 

Brig.-General Robert Montague Poore 

Brig. -General Cyril Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Col. Herbert Austen Smith 

Lieut, -Gol. F. A. F. Bamardo, I.M.S. 

Sir Arthur Cecil McWatters 

Lieut.-Colonel Davis Heron 

Roderick Korneli Biemacki _ . . 

Hony. Brigadier-General Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert Janies Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col, F. W. Bagshawe 

Col, F. E. Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Lieut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LeMesuner 

Col. Eollo St. John Gillespie . 

Col, Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 
Lieut.-Col. the Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Lieut.-Col. George McPherson 
Lieut.-Col. Norman Emil Henry Scott, LM.s. 

Col. W. R. J. Scroggie, I.M.B. 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Lieut.-Col. Guy Sutton Bocquet 
Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut.-Col. Wyndliam Madden Pierpoint Wood 

John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. S. Steward O’Malley 

Sir Provasli Chandra Mitter 

James George Jennings 

Sir Edward Cook. 

Christian Tindall 

Arthur Innes Mayhew 

Sir Austin Low 4 

Lieut.-Col, Andrew Alexander Irvine 

Hubert Digby Watson 

Lieut.-Col. John Teller Calvert 

Sir Bernard D’Olier Barley 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Berestord Osmaston 

Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Major-General Richard Stukeley St. John 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Stanley Paddon 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 

Lieut.-Col. J. 0. Lamont 

Cant. Charles James Cope Kendall 

Muhammad Afzal Khan, Lieut.~Col. 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 
Col. Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 
Albert Harlow Silver 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh 
Sardar Lakhamgouda Basava Prabhu Sir Desai 
Ool. W W. Clemesha, i.m.s. 

Col. Napier George Barras Goodfellow 
Col. P. Francis Chapman 
Lieut.-Col. H. J. Crossley 
Major-General Sir James Graham 
Col. E. 0. Alexander 
Col. W. H. Hamilton 


Major-General Sir Cuthbert Sprawson 
Lieut.-Col. H. C. Prescott 
Col. Sir John Ward 

Temporary Major C. F, Maepherson 

Lt.-Col. F. C. C. Balfour 

Col. P. L. Bowers 

Sir Hubert Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Hony? Brigadier- General H. De C. O'Grady 

Hon. Brigadier-General J. R. Gausson 

Major G. B. Murray 

Sir Purushottaradas Thakurdas 

The Hon’ble Sir Robert D. Bell 

Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 

Lieut.-Col. H. C. Beadon 

Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 

H. Clayton , _ 

C. Bevan Petmau, Bar-at-Law 

F. A. M. H. Vincent 

Sir Reginald Clarke 

H. H. Haines 

R. S. Hole „ „ 

Sir Oursetji Nowroji Wadia 
Sir Erie Teichman 
Dr. D. Clouston 

Maharaja Rao Sir Jogendra Narayan Ray 
Col. Sir Richard Needham 
Sir Jo3ia Crosby 
Sir Charles Innes 
P. P. J. Wodehouse 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett 
Col. P. L. O’Neil 
Lieut.-Col. G. G. Jolly 
Major A. P. Manning 
Sir Henry Tyler 
Ool. H. W. Bowen 
Col. J. B. Keogh 
Col. A. B. Fry 
Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lieut.-Col. W. M. Anderson 
Col. C. de L. Christopher 
Major F. M. Carpendale 
Major A. H. Chenevix Trench 
Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 
Lt.-Col. C. G. Lloyd 
Temporary Captain R. Mam 
Colonel G. Evans 
Lt.-Col. S. H. Slater 
Agha Mirza Muhammad 
SirE. Bonham-Carter 
Col. J. H. Howell Jones 
Major-General W. E. Wilson- Johnston 
Major W. S. R. May 
Col. W. R. Dockriil 
Lt.-Col. G. M. O’Rorke 
Rear-Admiral C. R. Wason 
Rear-Admiral C. Mackenzie 
Lieut.-Col, J, B. Hanaftn 
Lieut.-Col. M. C. Raymond 
Captain W. H. J. Wilkinson— Gullemard 
Lieut. -Col. J. B. Jameson 
General Sir Arthur Wauchope 
Col. Hon. Brig. General G. F. White 
Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marris 
Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad IChan Sirdar 
• Bahadur 

Col. Hon. Brig. General R. M. Betliam 
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Col. E. R. P. Boileau 

Col. W. L. J. Carey 

Sir John Cherry 

Col. H. R. Cook 

Col. E. G. Hall 

Lieut.-Col. D. It. Hewitt 

Lieut.-Col. L. Hirach 

Cot. C. Hodgkinson 

Lieut.-Col. G. Howson 

Lieut.-Col. K. M. Kirkhope 

Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 

Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 

E. P. Newnham 

Sir Louis Stuart 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 

Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 

Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 

Lieut.-Col. C. ST. Watney 


Col. H. Ross 
Col.D. M. Watt 

Ikbal Muhammad Khan , Lieut.-Col. 

Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Surlton 

Sir Charles Morgan Webb 

Sir David Thomas Chadwick 

Harry William Maclean Ives 

Charles Maurice Baker 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt James 

John Tudor Gwynn 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick O’Kinealy 

Lieut.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Grimston 

Lt. Genl. Sir Sydney Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Dods 


Ressalder Hony. Capt. Khan Sahib Sirdar Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalai 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khan Narayen Malhar Jo3hi 

Lieut.- Col. George Stuart Douglas Hamid Khan 

Col. Charles Edward Edward- Collins Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 

Major-Genl. Hugh Edward Herdon Sir Frank Herbert Brown 

Major Harold Berridge ' Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 

Major-Genl. M. R. W. Nightingale Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 

The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar Lieut.-Col. Henry Warwick Illius 
Singh Majithia Lt-Col. Frederick Lawrence Gore 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith Col. Alexander Henderson Burn 

Sir Frederick St. J. Gebbie Col. Charles Harold Amys Tuck 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian Colonel Henry George Young 


Muhammad 
S. S. Ayyangar 
F. W. Woods 
Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
R. S. Troup 
Sir Alexander Brebner 
Sir George Anderson 

Major-General Sir Harry Christopher Tytier 

Major-General A. L. Tarver 

General Sir Cyril Norman Macmullen 

General Sir Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Col, Harry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut.-Col. John Francis Haswell 

Col. Henry Charles Swinburne Ward 

Lieut.-Col. Duncan Ogilvie 

Lt.-Col. Sir James Scott Pitkeathly 

Lt.-Col. Charles Edward Bruce 

Lieut.-Col. Alexander Frederick Babonau 

Colonel Campbell CofliD 

W. C. Renouf 

Sir Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt.-Col. Sir Ralph Verney 

E. C. S. Shuttleworth 

Lt.-Col. C. R.A. Bond 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Humphrys 

Major F. W. Gerrard 

Sir Ralph Pearson 

C. T. Allen 

C. B. La Touche 

Col. C. E. E. Francis Kirwan Maoquold 
Oapt. E.J. Calveley Hordern 
John Clomyn Higgins 
John Henry Hutton : 

John Brown Marshall 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Clendon Turberviile Daukes 

Col. H. L. Orosthwait 

Col. E. H. Payne 

Col. C. E. B. Steele 

Col. E. C. W. Co way- Gordon 

Maj.-Genl. C. Hudson 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 

Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 

John Edwin Clapham Jukes 

Alexander Montgomerie 

Evelyn Robins Abbott 

Sir James Cowlishaw Smith 

John Richard Cunningham 

Stephen Cox 

Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 

Major Rivers Nevill 

Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Dearo 

Col. Lewis Macclesfield Heath 

Lieut.-Col. Lionel Edward Lang 

James Walls Mackison 

Arthur Lambert Playfair 

Basil John Gould 

Francis Pepys Rennie 

Lt.-Col. Sir Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 

Alexander Carmichael Stewart 

Adrian James Robert Hope 

John Willoughby Meares 

Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 

Edward Francis Thomas 

Edward Luttrell Moysey 

Sir Thomas Stewart Macpheraon 

Mauug Po Hla 

Arthur Campbell Armstrong 

Sir Horace Williamson 

Gerard Anstrutber Wathen 

Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Khan 

Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 

Khan Bahadur Sir Nasarvanji Hormasji Chokay 

Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St. John Hickman 

Lieut.-Col. Michael Lloyd Ferrar 

Levett Mackenzie Kaye 

Coryton Jonathan Webster Mayne 

Waiter Swain ■ 

Cyril James Irwin 
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Horace Mason Haywood waiter Lech 

Lieut.-Col. the Honourable Piers Walter Begn 

Alexander Shirley Mo" to ' nmftrv 

Hon’ble Kunwar Sir 


Lieut.-Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 
Col. John Phillip Cameron 
Frederick Alexander Leete 


fi reueuuK ajc — - 
Lleut.-Col. ?™^^Q am bie 


Captain Victor 

Major- General Alfred Hooton 

Sir Arnold Albert Musto 
Abdur Raheem 
John Arthur Jones 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
Sir Naoroji Bapooji Saklatwala 
William Stantlall . wnmid 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Sir Abdul Hamm 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Hari Smgh 
W. Alder 

Lt.-Cohl T ir Richard Chonevlx Trench 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. F. Sladen 
A. F. L. Brayne 
C. G. Barnett 
Lt.-Col. A. Leventon 
MajVGenl". Sir Robert McCarxison 

Bazlnllah S.M> 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. M. Maxwell 
ffi Bahadur Allan Muhammed Hay.t Khaa 
Major the Rev. G. D. Bame 

O. Evershed 
C. A. H. Townsend 

E. W. Legh 
J.C.Ker 

F. F.Bion 

P. S. Keelan 

Colonel W. M. Coldstream 

O. W. Gwynne 
R. B.Ewbank 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 

Maulvi Sir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 
Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 

P. G. Rogers 
C. W. Dunn 
R. E. Gibson 
Col. G.H. Russell 
H. B. Clayton 
E. W. P. Sims 
Maung Maung Bya 
Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Smgli 
W.T. M. Wright 
Col. Sir G. R. Hearne 
M.E.W. Jones 
Major-General R. Heard 
U. Mojumdar 
P. E. Percival 
L. O. Clarke 
K. 1ST. Knox 
E. Cornan Smith 
Major G. C. S. Black 

Sir John Ewart. 

B. Venkatapathiraju Garu 

,V ; F. Young 


Sir Alexander T ottenham 
|F. C. Turner 
J. A. L. Swan 
H. G. Billson 
Colonel C. H. Bensley 
T. G. Rutherford 
I Lieut.-Colonel E. C. G. Maddock 

F. Anderson 
H. Calvert 
| Lt.-Col. C.K. Daly 

« h »» 

ttai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhun 
Diwan Bahadur T. Ran gachariyar ^ 

I Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawalnr Singh 
Brevet-Major Sir Hissam-ud-Din Bahiidur 
1 Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Raghubir Smgh 
Lieut.-Col. R. P. Wilson 

G. R. Thomas 

H. Tireman 

| A. D. Ashdown 
T. H. Morony 
C. W. Lloyd Jones 
H. A. Crouch 
W. Gaskell 

LieSbemut-Colonel C. A. Hingston 
Sir Raymond Hadow 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Walter Smiles 
1 Lieut.-Col. J. A. Brett 
Lieut.-Col. H.R. Lawrence 

A. M. MacMillan 

Khan Bahadur Qazl Sir Azlzuddin Ahmad 
1 Sir Oscar De Glanville 
j, R. D. Glascott 
I Col. S. H. E. Nicholas 
Kashinath Shriram Jatar 
Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 
| E. R. Foy 

B. A. Collins 

Sir Richard Maconachie 


Khan Bahadur Sardar Asgliar Ali 
A. W. Street 


l. vv. street 

> r Thnimr Mansal Singh 


P. Hawkins 
Sir Carleton King 
Sir Patrick Kelly 
B. S. Kisch 
F. D. Ascoli 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Bernard Reilly 
H. S. Crosthwaite 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Bot 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
P. Hide 

F. W. Sudmersen 

The Rev. A. E. Brown 

Sir Ramaswaini Srinivasa Sarnia 

Sir Edward Kealy 

T. R. S. Venkatarama Sastrigai 

Sir Miles Irving 

Col. K. V. Kukday 

A. H. W. Beutinck 

H. L. L. Allanson _ 

Sir Girja Slianker Bajpai 
W. H. A. Webster 
Rai Bahadur H. K. Ralia 
J. C. B. Drake 
Lieut.-Col. T. W. Harley 
G. Clarke 

Col. D. G. Sandeman 
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Sardar Mir M. A. Khan 
A.. L. Covernton 
P, S. Burrell 
Sir Howard Denning 
W. B. Braude 

G. W. Hatch 

C. U. Wills 

H. A. Lane 
K. H. Framji 
Col. W. H. Evans 

G. E. Fawcus 

F. Armitage 

Lieut.-Col. A. C. Tancock 
Col . H. L. Haughton 
Lieut.-Col. H. D. Marshal 

H. D. G. Law 
R. W. Hanson 
H. R. Wilkinson 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Cormva] 
R. D. Anstead 

D. Milne 
W. Roch 

Chaudhari Sir Chhaju Rain 
Sir John Fraser 
Lt.-Col. J. 0. H. Leicester 

C. \Y. C. Carson 
J. N. Gupta 

G. E.Soames 

H. C. Liddell 

Sir Joseph Smith 

Sir Digby Drake-Brockman 

D. M. Stewart 
R. Littlehailes 


Col. C. P. Gunter 
Prof. R. Coupland 
W. S. Hopkyns. 

Major-General W. E. C. Bradfield 

Lt.-Col. L. Cook 

Brevet-Col. G. D. Franklin 

Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) R. R. Will 

Lt.-Col. J. Cunningham 

G. E. C. Wakefield 

Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka 

Dr. H. G. Roberts 

C. B. Pooley 

T. M. Lyle 

Lieut.-Colonel H. S. Strong 

G. Macworth Young 

H. A. B. Vernon 
J. F. Dyer 
William Mayes 

Colonel Sir Charles Brierly 
J. M. D. Wrench 
H. A. R. Delves 
N. N. Gangulee 
Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Neale 
Lieut.-Colonel L. E. L. Burne 
J. R. Dain, i.c.s. 

F. H. Fearnley Whittingstall 
Lieut.-Colonel R>. E. Wright 
Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Broome 
J. A. Madan, l.o.s. 

F. W. H. Smith 
R. S. Finlow 
W. L. Scott 
Sir Henry Holland 


Lt.-Col. R. W. Macdonald 
C. S. Whitworth 
Col. L. D. E. Lenfestey 
J. E. Armstrong 
R. J. Hirst 

F. P. V. Gompertz 
Lieut.-Col. A. G. Tresidder 
Lt.-Col. A. F. R. Lumby 
P. L. Orde 

Rai Bahadur Jauak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur X. K. Mehta 
A. G. Clow, I.O.S. 

A. H. Lloyd, I.c.s. 

A. T. Stowell 

His Excellency Sir Clarender Gowan, l.o.s. 
Colonel C. C. Palmer 

J. Hezlett, I.O.S. 

G. T. Boag. i.c.s. 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Dunn, I.M.s. 

A. R. Astbury 

Sir John Johnson, I.O.S. 

Col. C. E. T. Erskine 
Major R. O. Chamier 

E. H. Berthoud, I.C.S. 

R. A. Horton 

W. H.Doshi 
Sir G. Morgan 

K. B. Chong 

F. W. Thomas 

G. G. Dey 

J. G. Beazley 

A. E. Gilliat 

R. H. Beckett 

T. B. Copeland 

F. G. Araauid 

Sir Charlton Harrison 


D. G. Lai 

Lt.-Col. H. R. N. Pritchard 

Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-Din Ahmed 

Major-General R. W. Anthony 

P. C. Tallents 

F. A. Hamilton 

C. A. Bentley 

J. Coalman 

P. W. Marsh 

J. G. Acheson 

J. D. V. Hodge 

Lt.-Col. A. H. Palin 

Lt.-Col D. Pott 

F. J. Playmen 

T. A. L. S. O’Connor 

F. V. Wylie 

Captain H. Morland 

J. McGlashan 

M. Lea 

J. Hormasji 

Diwan Bahadur G. N. Chetti Garu 

Lt.-Col. R. J. W. Heale 

M. B. Cameron 

Sir Frederic Sachse 

H. E. Sir Maurice Garmir Hallett 

J. Clague 

Col. G. W. Ross 

W. S. Jannyavala V, N. Garu 

T. Sloan 

R. G. Grieve 

S. Walker 
M. Webb 

H. L. Newman 
Major-Genl. W. V. Coppinger 
Sir Bryce Burt 
Lt.-Col. A. F. Hamilton 
J. L. Sale / '. A 
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W, P. Roberts 
Lt.-Col. J. 0. More 

S. B. Teja Singh MalUi . 

Mian Mohammed bhah Nawaz 

R. B. Kesho W. Brahma 

K. B. Sardar Hassan. Khan Gurchanl 

Major-Genl. G. Tate 

G. Kaula 

F. B. P. Lory 

p. C. Pavry 

p. P. R. Charmer 

Lt.-Col. W. J. Powell 

R. R. Simpson 

p. H. Buckle 

B. R. Rau 

Sir George Tottenham 
E. W. Perry 
Lt.-Col. H. R. Dutton 
Lt.-Col. H. H. Me Gann . 

Lt -Col. J. J- T. MacEnight 
Col. (Hon. Brig.) C. H. Haswcll 

Lieutt-Col. S. P. Williams 
R. M. Statham 
M. Ratnaswami 
R. T. Rusell 
G. R. Dain , , 

Sir John Woodhead 

W. Booth-Gravely 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. Gordon 

W. A. Cosgrave 

G. P. S. Collins 

A. Cassells 

U.SfflH.Boyo. 

Sir William Stampe 

R. E. L. Wingate 

Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell 

M. L. Pasricha 

P. H. Burkitt 

p T. Jones 

Lt.-Col. H. C. Manders 

Major T. W. Rees 

0. P. Strickland 

Col. G. H. R. Halland 

Rai Bahadur Sir Seraj Mai Bapna 

G. H. Spencer 
B. N. De 

p C. Isemonger 
Col. I. M. Macrae 

H. Bomford 

It. H. Williamson 
J. Master 
J. B. Brown 
p, W. Stewart 
H. V. Braham 
H. R. Uzielli 
J. A. Dawson 
G. A. Sliillidy 

G. T. H. Hardinge 

Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutta 
A. W. W. Mackie 
A C. Badenoch 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzuilar 

H. R. Pate 
A. Me Kerrol 
C. A. Malcolm 

Lt.-Col. Sir Francis Shelmerdine 
j . A. Thorne 


A. Monro 
j P. C. Bamford 
Lt.-Col. F. C. Temple 
Lt.-Col. H. 0. Garbett 
! H. Shanka Rau 

i Capt'aFnB. A. B. Digby-Beste 
1 H. B. Wether ill 
! W. S. Fraser 

! C. G. Chenevix -Trench 
l L. C. Coleman 

iSmifSS Mahmadbhai Abdullabhai 

| Sir Muhalnmad Yamin Khan 
1 C. C. Biswas 
i J. T. Donovan 
H. R. Gould 
J. P. Hall 
! S. T. Hollins 
I C. T. Brett 
! B. C. A. Lawther 
! A. C. J. Bailey. 

I w. N. P. Jenkin 
j Satish Chandra Gupta 

Kenneth Samuel Pitze 

I The Hon’ble Mr. Bijay K-r Basil 
i Ernest Ferdinand Oppenheim, I.C.S. 
i Dugald Stuart Burn 
i Ghazanfar Ali Khan, I.O.S. 
i Harold Graham, I.O.S. = 

i JTrEUllx J3UXtOIl LBSiCIIj rniic n <3 

! Lieut.-Col. Sherman Gordon Venn Ellis, D.b 

j Harold Argyll Watson, I.O.S. 
i Henrv Abraham Gubbay 

Alfred Ernest Mathias, I.O.S. 

! johnPierson Buckeley, i.b.s. 

I Allan Arbuthnot Lane Roberts, I.O.S. 

■John William Smyth, XO.S. 

Thomas James Young Roxburgh, I.O.S. 
Lieut. -Col. John Morison, i.m.s. 

Sir Theodore James Tasker, I.C.S. 

Captain William Arthur Williams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Edward Charles Stuart Baker, O.B.E. 

John Carson Nixon, I.C.S. 

Lodhi Karim Hyder. 

| Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, LO.B. 

Mai or- General Neil Charles Bannatyne 
Alma Latifl, O.b.e., i.o.s. 

Tom Lister, i.as. 

Claude Henry Gidney . 

1 Thomas Joseph Alexander Craig 
Sir Robert Daniel Richmond 
I Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie, I.M.D. 
Colonel Henry Robert Baynes Rood, I 
M.c., I. A. 

Edmund James Rowlandson 
Roland Graham Gordon, I.C.S. 

| John Henry Darwin, I.O.S. 

.Major Mathew John Clarke 
Sam Carter Mould 

Gurunath Venkatesb Bewoor 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Edwin Beazley 
The Hon’ble Mr. Hugh Dow, i.o.s. 
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Khan Bahadur Nabi Baksh Muhammad Husain 
Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya 
Dhanjibhai Hormusji Mehta 
Allan Macleod, X.c.s. 

Bam Chandra, i.c.s. 

Maj.-Genl. William Charles Hughan Forster, 
I.M.S. 

Sir James Reid Taylor, I.C.S. 

Charles Lyall Philip, i.c.s. 

Captain Sardar Sir Slier Mohammad Kiian 
Edmund Nicolas Blandy, i.c.s. 

Noel James Ranghton, I.c.s. 

Sir Charles Gerald Trevor 

Colonel John Norman Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Bresford Seymour Sewell 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Kenry Eyre Mosse 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Terence Chicliele-Plowden 

Edgar Stuart Roffey 

Vivian Augustus Short 

William Duncan MacGregor 

Col. David Selton Johnston 

Harold Riley Roe 

Hugh George Rawllnson 

John Gordon Cameron Scott 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Seetta Prasad Bajpai 

Rai Bahadur Abinash Chandra Banarji 

David Keith Gunnison 

Thakor Saheb Shri Madar Sinhji Vakhatsinhji 

Lt.-Col. J, L. R. Weir 

E. 0. Gibson 

N. N. Anklesaria 

W. B. Brett 

C. St. Leger Teyen 

Col. R. H. Anderson 

J.H. Adam 

H. P, Thomas 

T. P, M. 0’ Callaghan 

J. Davidson 

Rear-Admiral L. C. E. Crabbe 
Bt.-Col. J. McPherson 


■ Rai Bahadur Diwan G, Nath 
Major W. R. Hay 
C. E. S. Fairweather 
Lt.-Col. A. D. Stewart 
Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra 
MajorR. T. Lawrence 
IC. G. Mitchell 
W. D. Croft 

Khan Bahadur M. N. Mehta 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Wahid-uddin 
Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, Raja of Sorangar 
Rana Shri Clihatra Salji, Thakore of 
Kadanah 
M. L. Darling 
H. C. Green field 

J. W. Kelly - 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier) R. S. Scott 

Major Nawab Sir Ahmed Nawaz Khan 

H. M. Hood 

11. N. Gilchrist 

F. Canning 

Capt. E. H. Dauglish 

J. M. Blackwood Stuart 

P. E. Aitchison 


Lt.-Col. J. A. S. Phillips 

F. T. de Monde 

W. Me Rae 

Capt. A. W. Ibbotson 

A. J. Mainwaring 

Major G. V. B. Gillian 

Brevet-Major H. H. Johnson 

Lt.-Col. H. H. King 

A. D. Gordon 

E. L. Morriott 


S. H. Bigsby 
J. Matthai 


V. A. S. Stow 

W. Roberts 
A. F. Stuart 

Lt.-Col. Sir Donald Field 


J. de Graalf Hunter 
D. H. 0. Drake 
A. G. Leach. 

Sir David Meek 
Lt.-Col. H. F. E. Childers 
Lt.-Col. E: J. D. Colvin 
R. S. Purnell 
Lt.-Col. W. L. Harnett 
Khan Bahadur K. J. Petigara 
Sir Alan Green 

Lt.-Col. Sir Jamsedji Duggan 
A. J. Leech 
H. M. Shircore 
A. S. Hands' 

Major T. I. Stevenson 

A. J. Raisman 

J. A. Stewart 

K. L. B. Hamilton 
H. J. Twynam 

J. Prasad ■ 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier) G. A. Hare 

B. N. Rau 

L. H. Greg 
J.R.T. Booth 

Sir Charles Chitham 
L. H. Colson 
R. E. Russell 
N. Fltzmaurice 
A. C. Lothian 
Lt.-Col. G. L. Betham 


Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni 

Sardar Gangadharao Narayanrao Muzumdar 

R. G. McDowall 

Col. A. J. G. Bird 

F. Tymms 

F. J. Waller 

M. R. Richardson 

B. C. Prance 
L. G. L. Evans 

Mohd. Saleh Akbar Hydari 

I. M. Stephens 

K. B. Mohd. Abdul Mumin 
E. M. Souter 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha 
Lt.-Col. E. S. Phipsou 
Lt.-Col. J. Powell 

Lt.-CoL (Honorary Col.) A. B. Beddow 

C. G. Barber , 

Phanindra Nath Mitra 

A. D. Crombie 
Major H. J. Rice 
R. B. Maclachlar 

J. G. Laithwaite 
C. K. Davidson 
T. C. Crawford 

Iv. B. Darabshah Edalji Nagarwala 
Dewan Bahadur N. A. Gopa&swami Ayyangar 
Malek Joravarkhan Umarkhan, Talukdar of 
: Varalii ■ . ■ • . 
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0. F. Waterfall 

J. S'. Mitchell _ _ _ , , 

Hon. Brigadier A. H. R. Dodd 
Hon. Brigadier D. Ogilvy 
Hon. Brigadier H. B. Tucker 
W. W. Smart, i.c.s. 

S’. W. Robertson 
j" S. Thomson 
R, M. Macdougall 
P. M. Kharegat 
Major H. G. Howard 
Col. C. E. Vines 
R. Sanderson . 

Col. A. H. H Mmr 
Capt. A. G. Munderell 
C. M. Trivedi 
St. H. Hutchings 
Lieut.-Col. B. Highain 
Lieut. -Col. It. Knowles 
Lieut. -Col. G. Loch 
Capt. G. F. Hall 
R. .F. Mudie 
K. Sanjiva Row 
C. T. Letton 

fiaharaj^Kumar Amarjitsingh of Ivs 
Capt. W. E. Maxwell 
R, C. Bristow 
.T, S’earfleld 

J. A. R. Grier ^ 

Khan Bahadur Tajmuhamedkhan of 
Nowshera 

Col. S. G. S. Haughton 
j. Bartley 
W. W. Hind 

ffiS Mr. S. c. Ghosh Maulik 

Colonel (Temp. Brig.) Frederick Dickn 

A. A. MeCasd kill Mitchell 

E*. P. Burke 

p. T. Mansfield 

Lt.-Col. H. F. W. Paterson 

R. G. Allan 

H. A. Hyde 

W. E. G. Bander 

8, P. Varma 

H P. V. Townend 

Lt.-Col. G. W. Anderson 

C. D. Rae , 

Lt -Col. W. Ross Stewart 

C. C. Inglis 

Lt -Col. M. W. Wylie 

E. A. Wraight 

A. H. A. Todd 

Major R. S. Aspinall 

H. Hippie 

A. Aikinan 

j. Cairns 

A A. L. Flynn 

J. W. Gordon 

V. F. Gray 

H. W. Hogg n , . 

Raja Indarjit Pratap Bahadur Sabi, 
Gorakhpur 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jai Gopal Puri 
tt Kyaw Zan . „ . 

Honorary Captain Maharaj Nahar 
Sami Muthiah Mudaliyar 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Poynton Radley 


“ BllaWani 
Slianker Niyogi 

Thako? n stoi Prathisinhji Takhatsinhji, of 
Sudasna 
a. K. Darling 
R. D. Dalai 
H. C. Prior 
H. Gladding 
H. F. Knight 
\V. S. Brown 
Col. R- B. Butler 
Lt.-Col. L. B. Grant 
A.. N. J. Harrison 
Lt.-Col. C. de M. Wellborne 
Major A. J. Ransford 
W. L. C. Trench 
Br-Col. W. B. Pender 
M. S. Jayakar 
A. D. F. Dundas 
D. lteynell 
L. H. Kirkness 
Major C. G. Prior 
W. E. D. Cooper 
Lt.-Col. J. J- Harper-Nelson 

apurthala l -Din Bahadur Madura Balasundaram Nayudu 
| Nawab Khusru Jung 

I TimHoSble Khan Bahadur Maulvi AMzulHaque 
C. L. Corfield 

Badreshi, it. 0. A. S. Hobart 
F. L. Brayne 
H. H. Craw 

CoUTem rP Brig.) A. L. M. Molesworth 
Col'. (Tem. Brig.) J • de L. Conry 
Lt.-Col. R. Prince 

ns Lt.-Col. R. C. F. Schomberg 

O. M. Martin 
H. G. Dennehy 
A. C. Davies 
C. D. Deshmukh 
0. G. Freke 

C. E. Jones 
Captain C. H. Corser 
Lt.-Col. R. E. Flowerdew 
T. C. Orgill 

D. Penman . 

Baja Birendra Bikram Singh 
A, H. Layard 

A. C. Woodhouse 

Rao Bahadur T. S. Venkataraman 

H. D. O. Garrett 

J. Monteath 

G. C. Ramsay 

aEwwssssfetssr 

J, F. Blakiston 
E. C. Ansorge 
J. D. Penny 

of Tamkohi, D yjacfarlane 
G. M. Ross 
A. A. Waugh 
J. R. Blair 

S "‘ Slli ' Group" Captain IT. H. Bottomley 

Col. C. A. Boyle 
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J, M. Bottomley 
Lt.-Col. G. r. J. Paterson 
P. Ware 

Lt.-Col. A. E. J. C. McDowell 
E. A. O. Perldn 

D. Healy 

Lt.-Col. J. de la Hay Gordon 
W, It. G. Smith 
V. N. Rao 
P. Sayers 

Lt.-Col. C, Newcomb 
Lt.-Col. R. H. Candy 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdul Aziz 
C. H. Bristow 
S.H. Y. Oulsnam 
Major A. E. Cartmel 

B. M. Sullivan 

C. W. Avers 

E. Muir 

.1. J. C. Paterson 
Mauns Set 

L. G. Pinnell 
B. 1L. Dobson 
Colonel P. S. Mills 
J. C. Parmer 
A. G. Phillips 
A. J, Dash 
P. J. H. Stent 
A. J. Hopkinson 
Lt.-Col. G. T. Pisher 
0. W. B. Normand 
Lt.-Col. P. A. Barker 
Col. W. E. L. Long 
Group Captain M. Henderson 
0. P. Bell 

M. O’Brien 
A. Vipan 
A. Gordon 

Lt.-Col. R. V. Martin 
H. Greenfield 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. W. W. M. Yeatt-s. 

0. H. Gadsden 
Lt.-Col. It. C. Pletcher 
Khan Bahadur S. N. J'. Ratnagar 
Lt.-Col. G. T. Burke 
Major C. G. Toogood 
L. Owen 
A. Whittaker 
Major H. A. Barnes 
H. S. 11. Boyagiau 
Diwan Bahadur P. D. Narain 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, 

This Order was instituted on Jan. 1, 1878 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It 
consists of the Queen, the Queen Mother with 
some Royal Princesses, and the female relatives 
of Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with India, 
Badge, the Eoyal Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters 0, I. 
Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OP INDIA. 
Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary. j. 

H. It. H. the Princess Royal. ' ' 


H. R. H. The Duchess of Gloucestor. 

H. R . H. The Duehess of Kent. 

; H. R. H. the Princess Louce Duchess of Argyll. 

: H. R. H. the Princess Beatrice, 

H. H. Princess Helena Victoria, 
i H. H. Princess Marie Louise. 

H. M. The Queen of Norway. 

H. M. Queen Marie of Roiunania. 

Mary, Baroness Kinloss. 

H. H. Maharani Sahib Chimria Bai Gaekwar. 

Lady George Hamilton. 

Margaret, Dowager Baroness AmptMll. 

Mary Caroline, Dowager Countess of Minto. 

Lady Victoria Patricia Helena Ramsay. 

Margaret Etrenne Hannah, Marchioness of 
Crewe. 

Prances Charlotte, Viscountess Chelmsford. 

Marie Adelaide, Marchioness of Willingdou. 
Dorothy Evelyn Augusta, Viscountess Halifax. 
Pamela, Countess of Lytton. 

H. H. Sri Padmanabha Scvini Vanchi Dhaima 
Vardhini Raja Rajeswari Maharani Setu 
Lakshmi Bai, Maharani Regent of Travaneore. 
Margaret Evelyn, Visountess Goschen. 

Jeannette Hope, Baroness Birdwood. 

Lady Ali Shah. 

H. H. the Maharani Bhatianji Sri Ajab Kamvarji 
Saheb, of Bikaner. 

Lady Beatrix Tay lour Stanley. 

Doreen Maud, Marchioness of Linlithgow. 

Doreen Geraldine, Baroness Brabourne. 

Indian Titles ; Badges.— An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur ‘ Sardar Bahadur’, 
'Khan Bahadur’, ‘Rai Bahadur’, ‘Rao Baha- 
dur ’, ‘ Khan Sahib ’, * Rai Sahib ’ and * Bao 
Sahib’. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued: — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
; Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 
states: — The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of 'the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaiser-I-Hind 
Medal. . ■ . . . 
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Indian. Distinguished Service Medal.-— This 
medal -was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India. 
It hears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII. and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. Tee 
medal, lg inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon li in. wide, with 
blue edges f in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit. — This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 
The order carries with tt an increase of one-third 
In the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, 1§ in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark-blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel Id 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver. 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon in. 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British India. — This order was 
Instituted at the same time as the Order of 1 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army.: 


Since 1878, however, any person, European or 
native, holdiug a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour. 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star 1£ in. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardcmt Upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
4 in. in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is l :1 -g in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sardar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “ a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal " : but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kaisar-i-Hind. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, 1| in. in diameter, 
is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon li in. wide. The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 
on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWARD VS or GEORGIYS 


THE KAISAR-I-HIND MEDAL, 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 

was amended in 1901,1912 and in 1933 — being as 
follows : — "Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and useful services rendered to 
IJs in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now tor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid. We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
hew Decoration. " The decoration is styled 
" The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India " and consists of three classes. 
The Medal is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
taion — in gold for the First Class, silver for the 
Second Class and in bronze for the Third Class — 
with the Royal Cypher on one side and on the 


reverse the words “Kaisar-i-Hind for Public 
Service in India”; it is suspended on the 
left breast by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Advani, M. S. 

Aiyar, Mrs. Parvati Animal Chandra Sekhara. 
Ajaigarh, Her Highness the Dowager Maliarani 
of Kamal Kunwar 

Akalkot, Srimati Tarabai Rani Saheb Bhonsle, 
Rani Regent of 
Alexander, A. L, 

Allen, The Revd. J. H. 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, M.D. 

Aloysla, Rev. Mother Mary 
Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
Ainar Nath 

Ampthill, Margaret. Baroness 
Anardai, Shrimati Sethani. 

Anderson, I. R. 

Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Anklesaria, J. A. 
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Anstiee, P. N. t Mrs. Stent. 

Arbuthnot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Archer, George Barnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. R. J. 

Bagla, Ramniwas 
Baird, Miss E. E. 

Baird- Smith, J. B. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Ball, Airs. B. 

Bandorawalla, FT. M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin'Russell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bardsley, Deaconess J. B. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, M.D. 

Barnes, Major Ernest 
Barton, Lady Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Bev. S. D. 

Beadon, Mrs. Mary O’Brien. 

Beals, Dr. L. H. 

Bear, Mrs. Georgiana Mary 
Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Miss G. 

Bell, Lt.-Col. Charles Thornhill 
Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Betteridge, Miss H. 

Bhandari, Eai Bahadur Captain R. R. M. 

Bhore, Lady M. W. 

Bikaner, Maharaja of 
Billimoria, Rustomji Bomanji. 

Bingley. Major-General Sir Alfred 
Benjamin, Miss Lena Adell. 

Birkmyre, Lady A. 

Bisset, Miss M. R. 

Blackwell, Mrs. M. F. 

Blanche Annie, Sister 
Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 
Bonnetta, The Very Rev. M. E. 

Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George de Lautour. 
Bosanquet, Sir. O.V, 

Bose, Rai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna 
Bott, Lieut.-Col. R. H. 

Brackenbury, Mrs. E. S. H. 

Bradbury, The Rev. Arthur Lyle 
Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur 0. N. 

Bramley, Peroy Brooke 
Bray, Sir Denvs DeSaumarez 
Brayne, Mrs. I. G. 

Broadway, Alexander 
Broomfield, Mrs. M. L. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 

Burge, Mrs. B. M. I. 

Burton, Lady D. 

Brunt on, James Forest 

Buchanan, Rev, John 

Bull, Henry Martin 

Bunbury, Evelyn James 

Burn, Sir Rlehard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 

Burton, Miss A. I. 

Busher, R. 0. 

Butler, Lady Ann Gertrude 
Caleb, Dr. 0. C. 

Calnan, Denis 


Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Nil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss S. 

Campion, John Montrlou 
Carleton, Dr. (Miss) Jessie, M.D. 

Oarleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carmichael. Lady 
CaTstain The Rev. G. 

Carter. Edward Clark 
Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 
Castor, Lieut.-Col. R. H. 

Chand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 
Chaud, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M. R. Ry., r.s.A. 
Chapman, R. A. B. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, d.d. 

Chatterton, Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chattiyar, M. C. S. 

Chaudhuri, Raja Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray 
Chetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P. Puttauna 
Chitnavis. Sir Shankar Madho 
Chitty, Mrs. Audrey 
Chute, Mrs. P. S. 

CoIdstrafi.ru. William 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherin Hormuzsliaw 
Copeland. Theodore Benfey 
Coppel, Right Rev. Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett, Capt. J. E. (Retd.) 

Cotesworth, Mrs. B. 

Cousens, Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Cox, R. J. H., Esq. 

Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Creighton, Deaconess Beatrice. 

Crosthwaite, The ReV. C. A. 

Crouch, H. IST. 

Cullen, Mrs. E. J. 

Dane, Lady 

Darbyshire, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanuj 

Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathra (with gold bar) 

Das, Mrs. Rajkumari 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can. A. W. 

Davies, Mrs, Edwin 
Davis, Caleb 
Davis, The Rev, C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davison, Miss Mary. 

Davys, Mrs. 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Deodbar, G. K. 

Desika Achariyar, D. B. Sir T. 

Devi, Maharani Parbati 
Dewa3 (Junior), H. H. the Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba 
Luxmibai Puar of 
Dobson. Mrs. Margaret 
Dodson, Miss E. I. 

Douglas, Dr. E. 

Drysdalo, Rev. J. A. 

DuBern, Amedee George 
DuBem, Jules Emile 
Duggan, Mrs, Jeenabal. 

Duncan, Sister K. A. 
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Dunnicliffc, Mrs. 3?. 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle, Sir Archdale 
Edgley, N. G. A. 

Edna, Lady Gowan 
Elsie, Mrs. King 

Ernest, Dr. A. L. 

Evans* The Rev. J. 0- 
Eallcincr, Miss C. 

Farrer, Miss E. M. 

Fatima Sidika, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. E. A. 

Frances, Sister Dorothy 

Francis, Edward Belcham 
Franklin, Miss H. M. 

Frmodt-Moller, 0. F. 

Gedge, Miss E. 

Gerrard, Miss J, M. 

Gliosal, Sir Josna 
Gibson, Mrs. M. , nuanriirs. 

Gilmore, The Rev. David Chandle 
Glazebrook, N. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Goheen, Mr. R. H. H. 

Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 

Gordon, The Rev. D. R. 

Goschen, Viseonntess 
Gould, Miss Hilda 
Graham, Miss A. S. 

Graham’, The 3 Very" Rev. John Anderson (with 
Gold Bar) 

Grattan, Colonel Henry William 

Gray, Major J. E. 

~ -“Teld, Miss G. R. 


Greenfleiu, * 

Gregory, Brother 
Griffin, Miss E. 

Guilford," The Rev. E. (with gold bar) 

Guyer, H. 0. 

Gwyther, Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 

sswd touiwd 

Hankin, E. H. 

Hanson, The Rev.O. 

Har?, 6 Miss r Lmiisa Helena (with Gold Bar) 

Harvest, Lieut.-Colonel Herbert de Vero 
Harvey, Miss R. 

Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabel 
Haugliton, S. G. S. 

Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Heald, Lady Edith 
Helen, J., Mrs. Tasker 
Helen, Lady Macpherson 

Henrietta, Mother M . 

Hey, Miss D. C. deLa (with Gold Bar) 

Hibberd, Miss J.F. 

Hickinbotliam The Rev. J . H. 

Higginbotham, S. • . . 

Hildesley, The Rev. Allred Herbert 
Hill, Miss Norah 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W.J. Alexander 


I Holderness, Sir Thomas William 
1 Holland, H . T. (with Gold Bar) 

Holliday, Mrs. E. M. 
i Holmes, Major J. A. H. 

Hood, H.H. 

Hope, Mrs. L. M. 

Hopkins, Mrs, Jessie 

'Kg'iJ'cu-j-a-ioia. 

Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hoyland, John Somerwell 
Hudson, Sister L. E. M. 

Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Hunan, Mr. W. 

Husband, Lieut.-Col. James 
Hutchinson, Lieut.-Col. William Gordon 
Hutchinson. Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 

Hut wa/Th e Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuarl 
Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Tnnes. Ladv Agatha Rosalie 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas W aer 

! Sabefle, L D d , y Mrs. Norman Walker 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
I Iyer, Diwan Bahadur C. S. 

Jackson, Lady Julia Honortia _ 

Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy 
Taeksan Rev. James Chadwick 

James Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jamiet Rai“an Bahadur (with Gold Bar) 
Jankibai 

Janvier, Rev. 0. A. R. 

Jassawala, J. S. 

Jehangir, Mrs. Cowasji . „ 

Jehangir (Senior), Lady Dhanbai Co was] i 
Jerwood, Miss H. D. 

Jones, F. T. 

Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 

Joyce, Lady Keawe. 

Kamribai, Sliri Rani Saheba of Jasdan 
Kaye, G. R. 

Kennedyf Th^Right Rev . K. W. S. 

Kerr, Rev. George McGlashan 
Keyes, Lady E. B. 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Kuli 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D._ 

Klopsch, Dr. Louis 
Kothari, Sir Jehangir Hormusji 
Krishnamachari, Lady Rangamma 
I Kuer, Srimati Phulpati 
Kugelherg, Dr. C. F. 

Lamb Sir Richard Ampliietfi 
Lant, The Rev. W. E. 

Lee, Mrs. 

Lee Ah Yain . 

Lewis, The Rev. E. F 


Lindsay, Sir D’Arcy 
Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 
Little wood, Miss G. E. 

Longmire, Miss Mary 
Loubiere, Rev. Father E. F . A. 

Lovett, Sir Harrington Verney 
Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 
Luck, Wilfred Henry 
Lukis, Lady 

L vail, Frank Frederick m „ 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William 
Steele 
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Mac Lean, Rev. J. H, 

Macnaghten, Mr. F. M. 

Macwatt, Major-General Sir Charles 
Madhav Rao Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahant, Puran Nath 
Malegaon, Raja of 
Malvi, Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 
Maneekchand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr. Harold 

Manners-Smith, Mr. Francis St. George 
Marar, K. W. P. 

Mar wood, Sidney Lionel 
Mary of St. Pauls, Rev. Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
McCloghry, Colonel James 
McCullough, Miss Rosa Adaline 
Medougall, Miss E. 

McFayden, The Rev. Joseph Ferguson, D.I). 
McKenzie, Mrs. A. F. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. R. 

McNeel, The Rev. John 
McReddie, Miss J. A. 

Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs. Iravati 
Meiklejohn, Miss W. J. 

Meston, Rev. W. 

Millar, Lt.-Col. G. MacGregor 
Millard, Walter Samuel 
Minto, Dowager, Countess of, C- 1. 

Mohamed Ayoob alias TJ. Shwe Yun 
Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, The Rev. C. H. 

Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Morgan, George 
Morrison, F. E. 

Muazzim Hussain Muhammad Farokh 
Mudliar, S. C. 

Muir, Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Theresa 
Muir, Mrs. G. H. M. 

Mulye, V. Krishnarao 
Murphy, The Rev. Mother Xavier 
Nariman, Dr. Sir TenraljiBhikaji 
Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv 
Kunwar Saliiba of 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 
Nisbet, John 

Norman- Walker, Mrs. D. I. 

Noyce, Lady E. I. 

Noyce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev. E. S. 

Oakley, F. H. 

O'Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
O’Donnell, Doctor J. D. 

O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh, Maung Ba (alias) Ahmedullah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O’Meara, Lt.-Col. Eugene John , 

Organe, The Rev. W. E. H. 

Page, Lady M. 

Paraelet, The Rev. Mother Marie Du Divln 
Parakh, Dr.N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunath Parshottam 
Parmanand, Ram Krishna Narayan 
Parukutti Netyar, Ammal, V. K. 

Paterson, Miss M. M. 

Pauline, Lady Griffith 
Pears, S. D. 


Pelly, The Rev. A. C. 

Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Perfumi, The Rev. L. C. 

Perreira, Major J. M. 

Petigara, Khan Bahadur Kavasji Jamshedji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Piekiord, Allred Donald 
Piggot, Miss R. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Pittendrigh, Rev.G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother S. C. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 
Piatt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. C. W. 

Poynder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W. C. 

Ramamurti Pantulu Garu, Rao Sahib 
Ramanuja Achariyar, D. B. V. K. A. 

Rama Rau, Mrs. D. 

Ramaswami Ayyar, M.R.Ry. T. S. A. 
Ramchandrarao Pantulu, D. B. 

Ramsay, Dr. G. C. 

Rankine, Miss S. J. 

Rawson, Miss M. E. 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur 
Reed, Miss M. 

Rees, O. M. 

Beid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. N. 

Reinfry, Mrs. M. H. Y. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Thomas 
Rivington, The Rev. Canon, O.s. 

Roberts. Dr. H. G. 

Roberts, Lt.-Col. Sir James Reid 
Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Reinbold. 

Row, Dr. Raghavendra 

Roy, Rai Bahatlur Harendra Lai 

Ruddle, Mrs. M. I, 

Ruth, Mrs. Young 
Sackett, The Revd. F. 0. 

Samthar, Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Rani Sahib of . 

Sanjiva Rao, Mrs. Padma Bai 
Sarabhai Ambalal 
Sawday, Rev. G. W. 

Schofield, Miss M.T. 

Schucren, Rev. Father T. T. Vander 
Schuyler, Mrs. Elsie Harris 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. H. R. 

Scott, Rev. W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Sellos, Rev. Father Auguste 
Seshagiri Rao Pantulu, D. B. D. 

Shah Nawaz, Begum 
Sharp, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, Rev. E. B. 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheard, E. 

Shephard, Miss M. 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William. Didsbury 
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•Slierratt, The Rev. W. 

Shillidy, The Rev. John 
Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Lieut. -Col. C. A. G. 

Shroff, S. P. 

■Sifton, Lady 

Simpson, Miss Jessie Phandora 
Singh, Mnnshl Ajit 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Miss A. C. 

Smith, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Smith, S. _ 

Solomon , Captain W . E . 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia (with Gold Bar) 

Southon, Major Charles 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 

St. Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

Stampe, William Leonard 

Star£’Mra. A L. A. (with Gold Bar) 

Steed, Mrs. Lalla 
Stephens, The Rev. E. C. 

Stephenson, Lady Mary Daphne. 

Stewart, R. R. 

Stokes, Dr. William 

Stokes, Lady A. H. 

Stratford, Miss L. M. 

Strock, The Rev. John Roy 
Strutton, H. H. 

Stuart, Miss E. G. 

Stursherg, The Rev. 0. H. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan 
Sullivan, Rev. Mother Mary Columba 
Sutherland, Rev. W. S. 

Sykes, Lady I. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Talatl, Edalji Dorabji 
Tandon, Lala Ishar Das 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert E. Lechmere 
Telchmann, G. 0. 

Tha, TJ. Shwe 
Thakral. Lala Mol Chand 
Tha par, Miss Prcmvati 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss E. 

Thurston, Edgar 
Tilak, H. V. 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
I Tindall. Christian 

I Todd, Mrs. B. G. 

f Todhunter, Lady Alice 

f Tonkinson, Mrs. E. 

Tucker. Lieut.-Col. William Hancook 
Tunstall, Mrs. L. G. 

Tweddle, Miss 13. M, 

Tyndale-Btecoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle (with Gold 
Bar) 

Tyrrell, Lieut.-Col. Jasper Robert Joly 
■o’onrt-o’irp TiVp.flRrick Reginald 


Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless, Mr. W. J. 

i Ward, Lieut-Col.Ellacott Leamon 

Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Watt, Rev. J. 

| Weak, The Revd. H. H. 

Webb, Miss M. V. (with Gold Bar) 

Weir, Mrs. Thyra. ■ ■ 

Westcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. F®se. 

Whipham, Miss E. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. ... „ 

Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon,. E. H. 
Whitley, Rt. Hon. John Henry 
I Wilkinson, Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
Willingdon, The Countess of 
Wilson-Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
| Wood, Arthur Robert 
1 Woodard, Miss A. 
i Wright, Lady B. 

Younghusband, Arthur Delaval , , 

j Youngbusband, Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 


SfflS* Charles BMte 

Venkataratnam Nayudu, D. B., Sir Raghupatf 

Yemon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria, Sister Mary . 

Wake, Lt.-Col. E. A. (with Gold Bar) 


Recipients of the* 2nd Class. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham- 
mad 

Abdul Ghani 
Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan . . 

Abdul Sattar Haji Suleman Naviwala 
Abdur Razzak Khan, Bubadar 
Abram, Miss M. E. 

Abul Hussain 

4.charivar, C. it* V* • . 

| Agha Mohamed Khalll-Bln-Mohamed Karim 
Ajudhia Parsliad, Rai Bahadur 
Alamelumangathayarammal, Kalahasti 
Albuquerque, Miss M. C. 

Alexander, Miss J. 

Alexander, Mrs. S. 

Alfred, Miss A. „ , „ u 
Ali Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
| Allen, Mrs. M. O. 

Allen, Miss Maud 
Ailinson, Miss C. B. 

A mar Nath, Lala 
I Amar Singh 
Amelia, Rev. Mother 
i Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 
I Andrews, Miss E. F. M. 

Anestesie, Sister 
Anstie-Smith, Rev. G. 

Antia, Jamshcdji Merwanjl 
Antia, J. D. 

Appaswami, Mrs. S. R. 

Armstrong, Mrs. M. E. 

Arndt, Mrs. Phylis Evelyn 
Aslcwith, The Revd. F. N. 

Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Atkinson, Mrs. Ada. 

Augusta, Sister Jeane. 

Augustin, The Rev. Father 
I Aung, Mrs. Hla 

| Avargal, M. R. Ry- T. Krishna Menon 
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Tanjore Ekambaram Filial 
AZ |55 Husain, Kban Sahib Mir 

Biconflliss Edna Gertrude, Bareilly 
Baird, San Ba Miss E. E. 

Raker, Miss E. A. 

Baker, Honorary Major Ihomas 

Bala Krishna Shetty, M.B. By. A. 

Balbliadra Dass Mirhoutra 
Ball, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 
Ballantine, W. J. H. 

Baneriee, Ab inash Chandra 
^pat, Bisaldar Sadashiva Krishna 

SS'SfSiith Martha 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 
Barkali Ali, Maulvi 

Barnabas. Thomas Cunningham 

Barnes, Mrs. A. M. 

Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs. Melaine 
Barton, Miss E. G. 

Barton, Mrs. Sybil 
Basrur, Mrs. S. S. 

Batra, G. L. 

Baw, U. San 

Bazalley, Miss M. 

Beadon, Dr. M. <> Brien 
Beaumont, T. C. 

Beddy, Miss L. . ... 

Beg, Mirza Kalioh Beg Faridun 

Benjamin, Joseph 

Bennett, The Key. J. G. 

Berry, Miss H. M. 

Bertie, Albert Clifford 

Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhan, Lala Udhal 
Bhanot, Mrs. E. 
t Bhaidwaj, Bandit D. S. 

Bbarueha, Khan Bahadur E. o. 

1 Bhatia, Biharilal . 

I Bhatt. Mrs. JankiBai. 

I Bhaya, B. It. Khan Bahadur 
Bbide, Haoji Janardhan 
I Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 
f Bibhu Bala, Mrs. Bakshl 
I Bidikar, Shankar Vithal 
f Bigg®, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 
1 Biliari Lai 
I Binns, Miss H. C. 

I Bird, Mrs. D. M. 

! ( Biri Behari Lai 

Birla Bai Bahadur Baldeo Das 
| Birney, Mrs. S. D. 

I Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 
f Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 

Blaokham^Cofonel Bobertgames 
Blackmore, Hugh 

# Blackwood, John Boss 

* Blair, Mrs. S. M. 

I Blair, The Bev. J. C. 

?! Blealdey, Mrs, Alice 

' SSK l , S Edi.t'dEohertKa,e 

f Bose, Miss Mona (also Bar) 

h. Bose, Mrs. I. M. 


Bose, Mrs. Sharnolota 
Bose, Vivian 
Botting, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
Brahmachari, B. B. 

Brahuspathy, Dr. B. 

Brander, Mrs. Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner. Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Bridget, Mother Mary 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Bev. Anthony Watson 
Brown, Mrs. Jean 
Brown, Mrs. V. 
i Browne, Mrs. E. K. 
i Buck, Mr. H. C. 

! Buck, Mrs. M. 
j Buekland, Mrs. K. L. 

j ISey, mss^llrga^et^lizabeth (also Bar ) 

! Bucknail, MrB. Mary 
! Buell, T. 

\ Bullard, Miss E. G. 

1 Bunston, Sister I. 

Bunter, J. B. 

Burrows, Mrs. Olive 
| Burt, Bryce Chudleigh 
Burton, Miss 

Burton, Mrs. D. v 

Bussel, The Bev. Mother A. v. 

Butt, Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah (also Bar) 

Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan, H. W. 

Cama, Dr. Miss Freany 
Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane 
Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell , Miss Mary Jane . 

Campbell, The Bev. Thomas Vincent 

Captain, Mrs, Q. H. 0, . 

Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson, 

Cardow, The Bev. Louis 

Carman, Mrs. P. 

Carey, Miss B. B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 
Case, The Bevd.B.C. 

Cashmore, The Be vd. - x • 

Gasaels, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister _ 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chadwick, Miss D. 

Chakrabarti, H. K. . . „ 

Chakravarti, Bai Bahadur Birendra Nath 
Chakravartl, Mr. G. K. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 

Chandler, The Bev. John Scudder 

Ohatterjee, Mrs. Onila Bala 

Chatterji, AnadiNath 
Chetty, Mrs. A. A. 

ChiragDia, Seth . 

Chltaie, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal. Karnidhan 
Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
| Clark, Miss M 
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•Clarke, Miss Flora _ 

Clear, A. F. 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Cocke, A. B. 

Coelho,V. A. 

Coelho, Mrs. M. C. 

Collins, Firs. I. G. L. _ 

Collis, Miss Helen Annie 
Colyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W. A. 

Coombes, Josiah Waters 
Coombs, George Oswald 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cooper, The Rev. Robert Hawking 
Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 

Cornish, Mrs. V. A. 

Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr. Alice 
Cottle, Mrs. Adela (also Bar) 

Coutts, J • E. 

Coventry, H. R. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Croix, FIiss Zoe de la. 

Cummin g^J ames William Nicol(also Bar) 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernes 
Cumruddin, K. S. 

Cutting, Rev. William 
Dabreu, Miss P. 

DaOosta, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabboy, Lady Jerbanoo 

H85fiSTSS*“» 

Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 
Das, Niranjan 

Das, Ram Lain ■ . . . 

Das The Rev. Andrew Prabhu 
Dass, Malik Narain 

Datta°D r^Dina Nath Pritba 
Davare, Miss Anandibai 
Davidson , Captain D . J . 

Davies, Miss Harriet. 

Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. K. 

Dawsonf Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 

Costa. The Rev. Father John Francis 
Deane, George Archibald 
M. 

Sister Paul 
Capt. H. F . 

P. (also Bar) 


Francis Xavier (also 
Frederick Joseph 


Dilshad Begum 
Dockrell, Major Morgan 

Dotiwala! S K A B B *Me'rwanji Cooverji 

i Drake, Miss Joan 
Drummond, Rev. C. t. 

Drvsdale, Mrs. Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dun, Miss L. E. 
i Duncan, Mrs. B. M. 

Dunk, Mrs. M. R* 

Durian Singh, Rao Bahadur 

Dutta, Mehta Ham am 

Dwane, Mrs. Mary 

Eaglesome, George 

Eastley, Firs. Esnie 

Edgell, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Arnold 

Edie, Firs. M. L. 

Edmunds, Firs. A. L. 

Edward, R. 

Edwards, FIiss C. FI. 

Elliot, Firs. I. B. 

Elmes, FIiss F. S. 

Elwes, Mrs. A. 

Emily, Sister Edith 
Ennis, FIiss E. J . 

Esch, Dr. 0. D. .. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 
Evans, FIiss L. 

Fairelaugh, Miss Lilian . 
i Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 

FarhatBano 

Faridoonji, Firs. Hilla 
I Farnre, Firs. K. 

Faul, Sister L. 

1 Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Flary 
Fazal Elahi.Flrs. R. S. 

Fernandes, L. P. i a l s ° B ar ) 

f french, e Lieut B Colonel Thomas 

, Fielding, FIiss H, FI. 

Firth, Mrs. G. E. FI. 

Fisk, FIiss E. B. 

Fitzgerald, Fir. E. H. 

I Flanders, Mrs. H. 

Flashman. Thomas Charles 
1 Flemina, Sister Mary 
I Flint, Dr. E. 

Foglieni, Rev. J. T. 

1 Ford, FIiss Flary Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
| Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain P. 

1 Fox, Alfred Charles 
i Frances, Sister Jane (also Bai. 

[ Francis, W. 

Franklin, Miss FI. E. 

Franklin, Miss FI- H. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Frolilich, Fir. J. E. 

Fvson, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dut 
Gajjar, Firs. Shivagaun 
Galbraith, Firs. Flary Florance 
Gandhy, Fir. Pestonji Jamsetjl 
Garbett, Firs. J. 

Garthwaite, Liston 
Gaskell, W. 

Gass, Rev. J. 

Gateley. Thomas Joseph 
Gauld, FIiss J. 
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George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Ghose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Bahu J. N. 

Ghulam S Bari, Mrs. 

Slam Murtaz a Bhutto, Shah Kawaz 

GiS’efHaKyUupert Sylvester 

Glonville fwis's R. E. (also Bar) 

Gmeiner, Miss L. 

S5i” TriToanon M.tolm G-W 

aSjSw a mS'M»MiJ»i, Dimn Bahatar 
GoreyD. K. 

Gordon, Miss E. A. 

Gorman, Patrick James 
Gosain. Parmanand Ramchand 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhuj 

John Ww* 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev. John 

Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyss (also Bar) 

Gray,’ Comndssary William David 
Greany, Peter Mawe 
Greenway, Mr. A. L. 

Greenwood, D. A. 

ffisen, Albert Edward Pierre 

Gulliford, The Rev .Henry 
Gumblev, Mr. Douglas 
Gune. Trimbak Raghunatb 
Gyi, U. Maung 
Haaf, Rev. G. R. 

Hadowjr-w'l"* 1 * 11 Barnasa 

Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harding, Miss 0. 

Harper, The Rev. A.E. 

Harris, Mis3 A. M. 

Harris, Miss A. R. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

HarriBon, Mrs. M. E. 

1; Harrison, Robert Tullis 

i 5^.7’ Jf* Jinnie Elizabeth 


Harvey^’ Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Rev. A. J. 

£™rth!”l.S:-0oi Sir Lionel BrteleyBolt 

HayaMHES Mary Lasiala 
Hayes, Captain P. 

HeSr, Clmdes George 
Hendricks, W.E. 

Henry, Sister E. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev. G.B< p 
Higginbottom, Mrs. L. 0. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 
Hodge, Rev. J. Z. 

Hoff, Sister W. J. K- 


Hoflman, The Rev, Father John, s.J. 

Hogg, Miss J . 

Hogg, Harry William 

I Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
H olden, Major Hyla N apier 
Holdforth, Miss E. J . 

Holland, H. T. 

Holliday, Miss Eileen Mabel (also Gar) 
Hollingberry, Mrs. P. 

Hollwav, Miss E. B. 

Holman, Miss Cbarlotte 
Holmes, R. 

Homer, Charles John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
Hooton, Miss R. ... 

Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Standish 
Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Hosldngs, Rutherford Vincent Iheodoie 
Htin Kyaw, Minis 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hushes. Miss Lizbeth Bell 
Hunt, Major E. H. , . T m 
Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Husain, Saiyid M. 

Hutchings, Miss E. A. 

Hutchings, Miss Emily 
Ibrahim, Maulvi Muhammad 
Ihsan Ali 
Iliff, A. D. 
inglis, Mrs. Ellen 
Ireland, The Rev. W. F. 

Irvine, B. A. 

Iver, Subharayappa Rama 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson, Mrs. K. 

Jaljee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

James, Mrs. Kewati 
Jamna Prasad 
.Tanaki, Miss Muhyil 
Jenner, C. H. 

Jesson, MBs Marjorie Wilhelmina 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesli 
John, Rev. Brother . 

Johnston. Augustus Fredeiick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 
Jones, Mrs. V. R. B. 

Jones’ The Rev. John Peter 

Jones! The Rev! John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Jones, Miss Margaret Gray 
Joshee, D. L. 

Joshi, Rai Bahadur K. D. 

Joslii, Narayan Malhar 
Joshi. Trimbak Waman 
Josi Prasad, Lala 
Joti Ram 
Joyce, Mrs. E. L. 

Judah, Mrs. S. S. 

Judd, C. R. 

Judhah, The Rev. E. 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 

Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

Kaji Hiralal Lallubhai 
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Kalubava, Azam Kesarkahn 
Kanga, Mrs. D. 

Kauoo, Yasuf 
Kapadia, M. K. 

Kapadia, Miss Motibai 
Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 

Karve, Dhondo Keshay 
Kelavkar, Miss Krisbnabai 
Kelly, Claud p. Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleauor Sarah 
Kemp, V. N., The Rev. 

Kenyon, Mrs. I). 

Ker, Thomas 
Khamliena Sailo 

Khan, Hon. Lieut-Nawab Jamshed Ali 
Khan. Mrs. K. M. 

Khan, Mrs. Gracie 
Khaiegat, Mrs. M. 

Kharsliedji, Miss S. N. 

Khudabakhsh, Kazi 
Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowroiee 
Kidar Nath 
King, Miss R. M. 

King, Rev. Dr. R. A. 

King, Robert Stewart (also Bar) 

Kirloskar, Lakshman Kasbinath (also Bar) 
Ktohin, The Revd. J. 

Ktchin, Mrs. M. 

Klein, C. H. 

Knight, H. W. 

Knollys, Lieut.-Col. Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothari, S. P. 

Kreyer, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 

Krlshnan, Rao Bahadur Kottayi 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Krishnaswami Chetty, M.R. Ry. C. V. 
Krishnaswami Chetty, Mrs. C. 

Kugier, Miss Anna Sarah (also Bar) 

Kumaran, P. L. 

Lajja Ram 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan 
Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lambourn, G, E. 

Lang, John 

Langhorne, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborns 
Latham, Miss J. L. 

Latif, Begum 
Latifl , Mrs. N. 

Lauders, Miss V. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Rundie 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Staveley 
Laxton, Miss K. E. 

Lazarus, Miss H. M. 

Lear, A. M. 

Lee, Miss B. 

Lethbridge, Mrs. E. F. E. 

Levi, Miss S. E. 

Lilawati, Miss 
Iinfortli, Miss I. 

Little, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ellizabeth (also Bar) 

Lloyd, Mrs. E. M. 

Lloyd, Mrs. V. M. 

Lobo, Miss Ursula Marie 
Locke, Robert Henry 

Lodi, Khan Bahadur Bhakhir Muhi-ud Dm Kh.u 
Longhurst, Miss H. G . 

Lorimer. Mrs. P. 


Lovrain, Rev. J. H. 

Low, Sir Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E. 

Luce, Mrs. Tu Tee. 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Luders, Miss V. 

Lunazzi, The Rev. Father 
Lund, George 
Lundin, Sister M. I. 

MacAlister, The Rev. G. 

MacArthur, Miss V. E. 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahmedabad 
Macbeth, Mrs. A. 

MacFarlane, Mrs. E. M. 

MacFarlane, Miss E. M. 

Mackay, Mrs. E. 

Maekay, Rev. J. S. 

Maekay, Mrs. S. M. 

MacKeliar, Dr. Margaret 
MacKenna, Lady Esther Florence 
Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Macknee, H. 0. 

Macleod, Lieut.-Colonel John Norman 
MaoMarquis, J. 

MacNair, Mrs. M. 

Haephail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda (also Bar 

Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 

Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 

Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasji 

Maddox, Lieut.-Colonel Ralph Henry 

Madeleine, Sister Mary 

Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Hahommed Allanur Khan 
Maiden, J. W. 

Mankar,K.S. 

Manubai Bapat, Mrs. 

Manwaring, Miss A. E. 

Maracan, Bsrnail Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marker, Mrs. Arabai Ardashir 
Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Marshall, W. J. 

Martin, Miss A. P. 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Marzban, Phirozshah J ehangir, J.P. 

Masani, Rustam Pestonji 
Mathias, P. F. 

MaungMaung U. 

McCarthy, Lady 
McCowen. Olivor Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McElderry, Miss S. L. 

McGuire, Hugh William 
Mcllwrick, Leslie 
Mckce, Rev. William John 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, m.d. 

McNeil, Miss W. H. 

McRobbie, Miss S. L. 

Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev. Father E. 

Mehta, Mrs. Homia, m.b.e. 
un Mehta, Khan Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Vaikuntrai Lallubhai 
Menesse, N. H. 
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Middleton-Stewart, Mrs. D. 

Mill, Miss C. R. 

Minniken, Mrs. V. W._ 

Mir Muhammad Husam 
Mirikar, Narayanrao . Yeslnvant 
Misra, Miss Sundri Smgli 
Mitcheson, Miss 
Mitra. Mrs- Dora 
Modi, D. N. 

Mody, S. R. 

Mohammed Mhan 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 

Moore, Mother I. _ , 

Moore’ Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslov 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse, Rev. H. A. D, 

Mordeoai, T. „ 

Morgan, Mrs. Ada Frances 
Morrison, Miss M. H. 

Mortimer, Brig. Frank 
Motilal, Seth of Piparia 
Mott, J. „ 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 

Mould, Mrs. Mavis Theda 

Moson, Miss Dais 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Muazzam-ud-Din Husaini, K. B. Saiyid 

Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Conjeevaram Mamckam 

Mugaseth, Dr. K. D. 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh K. 
Muhammad Khan, Haji, B.B., O.B.E. 

Muirliead, Mrs. D. A. D. 

Mukerji, Babu Hari Mohan 
Muker ji, Ral Sahib A. K. 

Mukliarjl, Babu Jogendra Nath 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Murray, A., Esq,, 

Mya, U. Po 

Myres, Miss J. L, 

Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mukhl 
Naimullah, Mohamed 
Nand Lai 
Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, Har 

Naravan Canaji Rao, Rao Sahcb 
Narayan Singh, Rao Sahib 
Narayanaswami Chetty, D.B.G. 

Narayanjee Laljee 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekji Kharsedji 
Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

i Navalkar, Miss Ruby 

i Naylor, MissN.F. 

Neill, Rev. C. , x „ 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Niaz Mohammad Khan 
Nicholson, Rev. 

Nirmalabala Naik, Miss 
Noble, Dr. W. A. 

Noemi, Rev. Mother 
Norris, Miss C. (Nagpur) 

Norris, Miss C. ( Jungpura) 

, Norris, Miss Margare , . 

■ Noyes, Mrs. V. M. E. Nelly Vale (also Bar) 


Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Edward 
O'Brien, Lieut.-Colonel 
O'Conor, Brian Edward 
OgUvie, Miss L. 

O’Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Old, William Charles 
Oldreive, Rev. F. 

Oliver, Miss C. J. 

O’Neill, Miss M. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Orme, Miss F. E. 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 
Orr, James Peter 
Orr, Mrs. Amy 
O’Sullivan, Miss E. 

Outram, The Rev, A. 

Owen, Mr. C. B. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens, Miss Bertha 
Page, Miss E, L. 

Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
Pal, Rai Sahib N. 

Palin, Lleut.-Col. Randle Harry 
Parehure, Mrs. Umabai 
Park, The Rev. George W . 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. R. J . 

Parinanand, Mrs. K. D. 

Parsons, Ronald 

Patch, Miss K. . ' , 

Patel, When Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji, o.i 
Patel, K. G. 

Paterson, David 
Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Pathie, Miss Nellie 
Patrick, Sister 
Pearce, Miss G. A. 

Pearce, Miss M. M. 

Pearce, W. R. 

Pearson, E- A. 

Penu, The Rev. W. C. 

Penner, Rev. Peter Abraham 
Perfect, The Rev. Canon Henry 
Petigara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 
Pha Htaw, Mrs. Ma Ma Prue 
L’hadke, V. K. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret (al3o Bar) 
Phelps, The Revd. A. C. 

Phelps, Mrs. Mande Marlon 
Phelps, Mrs. J. C. M. 

Philip, Mrs. A. J. . 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss R. 

Piggott, C. W. O’M. 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravalu 
Plm, Mrs. Ranee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, J. L. 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
pitale, N. A. 

Pitamberdas, Laxmidas 
, Pittar, Mrs. D. A. 
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Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Pollete- Roberts, Miss Adelaide 
Pope, Mrs. Judith Chevallier 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Porter, Miss E. 

Posnett, Miss E. 

Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantrao Raghunath 
Prager, Miss M. F. 

Prahraj, Gopal Chandra 
Pramila, Mrs. Chaudhuri 
Prance, Miss 6. 

Prasad, Capt. Tulsi, of Nepal 

Prasad, Ishwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev. Eustace Dickinson 

Prideaux, Frank Winckworth Austice 

Proctor-Sims, Mss N. 

Provost, Father F. 

Pugh, Mrs. E. E. 

Purshotamdas Tbakurdas 
Pursell, Mrs. Ruth Mary 
Quinn, Miss A. M. 

Ragliira, Khan Bahadur M. B. 
Rahim, Abdul, Pirzada Saiyid Sardar 


Rahmat Bibi 
Rai, Babu Ram Kinkar 
Raj Narayan, Rai Bahadur 
Rait, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
Rajadnya, R, N. 

Ram, Lala Diyali 
Ram Lala Kanshi 


Ram, Rai Bahadur Raizada 
Ramanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagauri, M.B.P. 
Ramanuja Achariyar, Rao Bahadur C. 
Bamaswami, Rao Saheb Colattur 
Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Rangaswami, Brahuspatlii Dr. 

Ranjit Singh 
Rankine, Miss S. J. 


Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Itatanji, Dins hah Dalai 


Rattan Chand 
Rattansi Mulji 


Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Chunilal 
Ray, Harendra Natb 
Razi-ud-Din Ahmad, K. B. Shaikh 
Rebeiro, Louis John Alfred 
Rebello, F. A. C. 

Reed, Lady 

Reese, The Rev. Thomas Willoughby (also Bar) 
Reid, The Rev. James Potter 
Richards, Mrs. H. F. 

Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 
Richardson, The Rev. R. C. 

Rieu, Rev. Father Peter John 
Rinman, Miss N. V. 

Rivenburg, The Rev. Dr. 

Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts, Hra. H. 


Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J, W. 

Robertson , Miss M. 

Robertson, Mrs. E. K. 

Robilliard, H. 

Robinson. Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Banner 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel, Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rogers, The Rev. G. C. 

Rokade, Mrs. Janabai 
Roscoe, Miss J. 

Rose, Miss Maude 
Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 
Ross, F. W. 

Rossetto, Miss M. M. 

Rov, G. W. 

Rukhroabai, Dr. Miss (also Bar) 

Rulach, Rev. George Bernard 
Rushforth, Mrs. W. 

Rustomji Faridoonji 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs, Bapsy 
Sabnis, Mahadev Jagannatli 
Sackett, Mrs. E. 

Sadiq, Shams-ud-din 
Sadlier, A. W. Woodward 
Sage, Miss M. I>. 

Sahai, Ram (also Bar) 

Sahan Ram Kali 
Sahay, Lala Devnath 

Sahervala, Khan Sahib Ismailji Al>dul Hussain 
Salamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 
SalkieJd, Tom 
Sampson, Mrs. M. 

Samuels, Joseph 
Saunders, Miss V. C. 

Savidge, Rev. Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala-Isher Das 
Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 
Scotland, Lieut.-Colonel David Wilson 
Scott, Dr. D . M. (also Bar) 

Scott, Miss E. 

Seagrave, G. S. 

Sen, Dr. P.C. (also Bar) 

Sethna, Dr. K. S. 

Shah Babu Lai Behar 
Shah, Mohamed Kama 
Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 


Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur (also Bar) 
Sharifa Hamid Abdul Ali, Mrs. 
Sharpe, Miss N. 


Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Shearburn, Miss M. R. 


Shripad Krishna Belvalkar 
Shroff, Dr. E. D. 


Shunker, CicilPercival Vancontre 
Shyam Rikli, Raja Francis Xavier 
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Shyama Cliaran Bhattacharji, Rai Bahadur 
Siddens, Mrs. 

Siracox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Simians, Charles Wylkins 
Simon, Miss M. 

Simonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Mrs. M. 

Simpson, Mrs. W. E. L. 

Sims, Mrs. A. 

Sims, Miss E. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Sinclair, Miss Mary 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 
Singh, Apji Dhul 
Singh, Babu Kesho 
Singh, Babu Ramdhari 
Singh# Bhai Ganga 
Singh, Bhai Lehna 
Singh, Bhai Takhut 
Singh, Makkhan 
Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Sundar 

Singh, Miss Rukhmini 

Singh, Rlsaldar Major, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar Gurdit (also Bar) 


Singb, G. Sher 
Singh, Sohan 



Slater, A. E. 
Small, Miss J. M. 
Smith, J. A. M. 
Smith, Mss J.F. 


Smith, Miss J. H. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ambery 
Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 


Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 
Smith, Mrs. Alice Maude 
Smyth, A. A. 

Snelson, Miss D. J. 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 
Somervell, T. W. 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 
Sorabji, Miss S. 

Spencer, Lady E. M. 

Spring, The Rev. L. W. 

Spurgin, Mrs. Francis Clare 

Sri Raja Damera Subbayammaf Bahadur Garu 

Sri Ram Kunwar 

Srivastava, R. S. 

St. Colette, The Rev. Mother 
St, Gregory, Rev. Mother 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stanley, Mrs. S. A. 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 
Steele, The Rev . J ohn Fergus on 
Steele, M. Tj. A. 

Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
Stevens, Miss L. K. 


Stevens, .Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon -General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Effle, m.d. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshmi Annual, Rishiyar Subrahmanya 
Ayyar 

Subramanyam, Mysore. 

Sukhtankar, V. S. 

Sultan Ahined Khan 

Sundar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur 

Sunder Lai 

Sundrabal, Bal 

Swain, Mrs. Walker 

Swainson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 

Swami Shyamauaiida 
Swanson, The Rev. Oscar Levi 
Swanzy, Mrs. M. A. 

Swift, Miss Eva 
Swinchatt, P. H. 

Swinhoe, R.C. J. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Syrnes, Miss Kathleen Leslie 
Tahnirulnesaa Chandliurani 
Talcherkar, H. A. 

Taleyaikhan, Manekshah Cawasha i 

Talib Mahdi Khan, Malik | 

Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. (also Bar) 

Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, S. K. 

Tarapore, Mrs. J. B. ; 

Tarleton, Mrs. Lucy ' ■ j 

Tarr, Mrs. W. I 

Tayl r; Rev. Alfred Prideaux (also Bar) 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, Miss M. A. 

Taylor, Mrs. Marine Louise 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tazammul Ahmed 
Temple Raston, Capt. B. 

Ttaa, Maung Shwe 
Theobald, Miss (also Bar) 

Thimmayya, Mrs. K. S. 

Thiruvenkata Achariyar, Mrs. Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Thomas, H. T. 

Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Miss A. N. 

Thompson, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, R. C. 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thungamma, Miss Bolar 
Tilak, H. Vishwanath 
Timothy, Samuel 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, M. R. Ry. M. A. P. 
Tomkins, Sir Lionel Linton 
Tonkinson, Mrs. Edith 
Trevelyan, Mrs. 0. B. 

Tudball, Miss Emma 
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Tuff, Miss A. M. 

Tullo, Miss I. M. C. 

Tuttle, The Rev. A, J, 

Turner, Airs. F. J. 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 
Tyabji, Miss K. 

U Ba. 

U Ba Lwin. 

Umabai, Mrs. P. 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, Khan Bahadur | 
Sir Muhammad 

Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormusji. Maneckji 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valentine, Capt.C. R. 

Vardon, A. C. 

Varma, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Vera, Mrs. Inglis 
Veronica, Alother Mary, Indore 
Vigors, Mrs. Daphne Stewart 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar, D. B. Sir T. 
Visvesvaraya, Sir Mokshagundam 
Vurghese, Diwan Bahadur George Thomas 
Wait, William Robert Hamilton 
Wakeman, Miss E. 

Walayatullah , Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad 
W ale walker, P. Baburao 
Walford, Miss Zoe. 

Waller, Frederick Chighton 
Walters, Miss A. A. 

Walters, Miss W. E. 

Walton, Mrs. Julia. 

Warburton, Miss K. 

Ward, W. A. P. 

Wares, Donald Horne 
Warhurst, Capt. A. E. 

Warren, Miss Rosamund 
Webb-Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
Weighed, Miss Anna Jane 
Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 
Wefch, Mrs. Rosa 
Whitaker, Miss M. E. 

White. Miss J. 

* White, Mrs. A. M. W. 

White, The Rev. V. J. 

Whitecoinbe, Miss A. 

Wigfall, R. H, 

Wilder, E. W. 

Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Miss A. 

Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Williams, David Phillips 
Williams, Mrs, E. (also Bar) 

Willis, Mrs. Florence Grace 
Willis, Miss S, 

Wilson, Francis Henry 
Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret (also Bar) 

Wilson, The Rev. J. 

Wince, Miss Jane 
Wingate Gray, Mrs. R. B. 

Wiseman, Capt. Charles Sheriffe 
Wiser, Mrs. C. V. 

Woerner, Miss Lyda 
Wood, R. A. 

Woollard, The Rev. S. G. 

Wright, Airs. F. G. 

Wright, Mrs. S. 


Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs. Ada 
Yen Singh 
Yerbury, Dr. J. 

Young, Dr. M. Y, 


Recipients of the 3rd Class. 

Abdul Based, Maulvi Chowdhury, 

Abdul Jabbar, Maulvi 
Abdur Rahman 

Abut Hossain Chowdhari, Maulvi. 

Advani, B. W. 

Ahsun Mirza, Syed 
Ajwaui, B. J. 

Ami Chand 
Anvekar, N. J. 

Atkinson, C., Lance Corporal 
Atta Muhammad Shaikh, Capt. 

Bagli, R. C. 

Basangouda, Babangouda 
Basangouda , Krislmagouda 
Battman, Miss B. E. 

Beaty, Mrs. P. E. 

Belayet Ali 
Boilers, Mrs. K. L. 

Bhagvan, B. 

Bliamhhaui, D. D. 

Bislit, Jemadar Sultan Sing 
Bist, Lance Kaik Chander Singh 
Bose, P. K. 

Brebner, Mrs. M. J. 

Buck, J. J. 

Burgess, All’s. C. 

Banarji, T. P. 

Bhattacharjee, K. 

Cama, Aliss D. D. 

Cates, J. A. 

Chaturvedi, Pandit P. L. 

Chatterjee, K. C. 

Ohisman, Mrs. A. R. 

Clioudhury, Mrs. K. B. 

Clark, S. H. 

Das, Miss D. F. 

Das Gupta, H. 0. 

Das Gupta, J. 

Datta, M. 

Datta, S. C. 

D’Costa. Mrs.F. 

Dc, P. N. 

Derasari, R. D. 

Desai, B. K. 

Deshmukh, Baji Rao Bala Saheb 
Dev, B. C. 

Devaprasadam, R. 

Devre, D. K. 

Duraiswami Pillai, T. AI. 

Elloy, Airs. E. B. 

Engler, Mrs. Alaud. 

Fatima Alahomedali, Miss 
Fawcett, Airs. AI. A. 

Foddy, Airs. G. B. 

Frost, Mrs. N". L. 

Gaikwad, The Rev. R. H. 

Galvankar, S. K. 

Ganpatram, C. 

Ghode, B. N. 
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Ghosh, Bhola Nath 
Ghosh, Blmpendra Nath 
Ghosh, Mrs. S. B. 

Ghosh, It. B. Pasupati 

Ghuhvm Qadir Ghnlam Nabi Saluh 

Gillespie, Mrs. C. E. M. 

Gorde, S. B. 

Gothe Roka, Lance Naik 
Gowlogg, S. D. 

Harington, Mrs. M. O. 

Havaldar, Sir's. B. 

Hazara Singh 
Heifers, Mrs. S. .1. 

Henderson, G. 

Hiranand Harjasrai Gidwani 
Irani, H. E. 

Jaibahadur Thapa 
Jamblrale, G. K. 

Jasmer Singh GiU, Sardar Sahib Jemadar 
Jawadekar, S. It. 

Jesu Doss, P. T. 

Johnstone, Miss A. 0. 

Joseph, Pan! 

Joshi, D. N. 

Joshi, E. H. 

Eachchap, 0. B. 

Kamat, Yeshwant Mahadeo 
Kaxam Singh 
Karaniai, G. E. 

Eazi, E. E. Shafluddm 
Khenat, N. T. 

Kittur, A. C. 

Eothamdi, G. R. 

Kotwal, Mastu Singh 
Kulkarni, B. D. 

Kulkarnl, D. R. 

! Kumaiuddin Ahmed, Maulvi 
Lacey, Mrs. H. E. J. 
i Lahiri, E. N. 

i Laskari, Mrs. S. J. 

L'' Ledgard, Mrs. M. 

! Lewis, Mrs. M. N. C. 

) Lobo, J. I. 

I MacPherson, Mrs. H. M. 

I Mahalanabis, S. M. 

| Manickain, Mrs. R. J. 

| Manuel, Mrs. J. R. D. 

* Marwadi, I. M. 

1 Masani, M. M. 

Mehta, Mrs. R. D. 

Mitra, Rai Sahib A. C. 
f Mondal, D. 

J Muhammad Sharif 

I Muhammad Zaka Ullah 

1 Muhammed Hassan 
j Mulla, I. E. 

| : Nag, S.. _ , . 

Nath, Miss Agnes Jankx 
} Naziruddin Ahmed , Maulvi. 
j: Negi, M. S. 

1." North, Miss V. 

: O’Brian, Miss Mary 

j O’Brien, Mrs. E. L. 

! , O’Rafferty, Miss E. 

, Parshad, Munshl J. 

, Partap Singh 


Patel, G. M. 

, Patel, G. N. 

Patel, H. R. 

Patil, A. G. 

Patil, D. E. 

Patil, H. E. 

, Patil, E. R. 

Patil, M. O. 

Patil, M. Y. 

Patil, M. G. 
i Patil, N. N. 

Patil, R. B. 

Patil, P. K. 

Patil, R. M. 

, Patil, R. Y. 

I Patil, S. R. 

; Peres, Mrs. L. 

Peter, M. 

| Petersen, Mrs. E. J. 

I Pindidas Bali, Jemadar No. 1029 
Pu, U. 

1 Puutbakey, J. E. 

Puranik, Mrs. B. R. 

Rahman, Maulvi Hahibur 
Rai Chaudhuri, A. C. 

Ramaswami, Paul 
Ramisetty Subbaya, R. S. 

Rawal, P. M. 

Mrs. M. A. P. . ■ 

Lakshmamma, Shrunati 
i Richards, Miss A. M. 

Itouth, Biibu J. 0. 

Roy, Babu S. B. 

Roy Ghoudhury, M. N. 

Sadool, Singh 
I Sahai, J. 

Samuel, Miss G. R. 

Sangoli, H. P. 

Santokh, Singh 
|Saran, S. 

Sayyad Peersaheb 
Sen Gupta, Budh 
I Sen Gupta, J. C. 
j Sen, The Rev. P. A. 

Sewa, RamMadan . . 

Shaflque Rahaman Saddiqui, Maulvi 
Shahahudin 
[ Shambhu Nath 
Shamsuddin Hakim Manaana 
Shankar, Daruji 
Shaw, Mrs. L. C. 

Shintre, R. S. N. B. 

| Srinivasa Rao, G. 

Sorahji, D. 

Susainather, The Rev. B. S. 
Tennent, Mrs. E. M. 

Tirki, Miss S. 

: Thimayya, Mrs. N. 

! Vincent, Mrs. Gladys 
Wadhwani, H. R. 

Wahid, Abdul 
Wajedali, M. S. 

I Ward, Miss A. M. 

I Watson, Mrs. E. D. 
i Well, G. Rr ■ ■ 

> Wiley, Mrs. M. E. 
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AALAM, Mohammad Huzur. Eldest son of 
Mr. Ikram AaIj.am, Advocate and Land- 
lord of Budaun, U.P. ; b. 1897; Educated: 
Stat e Higli School, Rampur ; Muslim Univer- 
sity, Aligarh ; Harcourt But- 
ler Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore ; Liecester College 
of Arts and Technology, 
Liecester (England). in. 
(1917) Bihi Khurshid Liqa 
Begam, eldest d. of his uncle 
Mr. Aizaz. Aalam, U.P.E.S. 
Started business career at 
Cawnpore (1923). Managing 
Proprietor, Asiatic Leather 
Co.,' Model Printing Press, 
and Asiatic Commercial, 
Bureau . Widely travelled in Europe and Asiu 
(1927-29). Elected Member, Royal Asiatic 
Society, and Fellow, Royal Society of Arts, 
in London, (1928). Founder and Hony. 
Secretary of Muslim Nationalist Party, 
Cawnpore (1930-E2). Vice-President, Board 
of Directors, Daily “ Insaf”, Cawnpore 
(1931-32). Member of the Committee of four 
persons appointed to devise a programme of 
economic uplift, for the Muslim community 
of India, at Lahore (1933). Entrusted by 
H, H„ Rampur, to conduct an Industrial 
Survey of the State (1931). Appointed 
Industrial Expert, Govt. U. P. (1932). invited 
by the Sapru Committee of Un-employment, 
and the Pochkhanawala Committee 61 
Industrial Finance, of U. P. (1935). Addressed 
the "Golden Jubilee" Session of the All- 
India Muslim Educational Conference, on 
Technical Education, at Aligarh (1937). 
Publications : Numerous treatises and articles 
on subjects of economic and industrial 
interest. Address : " Ikram Manzil”, Budaun; 
and Civil Lines, Bareilly, (U. P.) 

ABDUL HAMID M. Captain. Principal, Govern- 
ment Muhammadan College, Madras. Born, 
November 189(5. Educated Balliol College 
Oxford, and London 
School of Economic'-. - ' | 

Government of Madras * ; 

scholar Oxford Univer- ; M fk ! 
sity. Sometime Personal ; W ^ I 
Assistant to the Director {/' 




_ f Public Instruction, 

Madras, Special Officer 
for the Quinquennial 
Report on Education for . - 

1927-1932. Secretary of 

the Madras Rotary Club 
since 193(5. Secretary of 

the Madras University Students’ Information 
Bureau. Awarded M.B.E. in the Coronation 
Honours of 1937. Address : Muhammadan 
College, Mount Road, Madras. 

ABDUL HAMID, SIR, KHAN BAHADUR DIWAN, 
Bar-at-Law, Kt., 0.i.B.,O,B.E.,late Chief Minis- 
ter, Kapurthala State. 6. 15 October 1881. m. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. Educ. : Government College, Lahore, 
and Lincolns Inn, London. Judge, 1909; 
Superintendent of the Census Operations 


1911 ; Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Depts. as Mashir Mai ; Fellow of the Punjab 
University; Lately Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council; Chief Secretary, March 1915; 
Chief Minister, 1920. Khan Bahadur (1915); 
O.B.E., (1918); C.I.E. (1023)— Knighted 

3rd June 1933. Appointed by the Government 
of India Chairman of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee for the Centrally Administered 
Areas, 1929-30. Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Nations in 1931. Now a Nomina- 
ted Member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly. Address : New Delhi. 

ABDUL KARIM, Maulavi, B.A., M.L.C., 
Government pensioner; Ex-Member, Council 
of State ; Ex-Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council ; Ex- President, Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League ; Hon. Fellow of the Calcutta 
University ; President, Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference, Bengal ; h. 20 August 18(53. 
in. Ayesha IChatuni of Calcutta, Educ: Sylhet 
and Calcutta. Started as a teacher in the 
Calcutta Madrasah ; Assistant Inspector of 
Schools for Mahomedan Education for about 
15 years ; Inspector of Schools, Chittagong 
Division, for about five years. Publications : 
History of India for Beginners in English, 
Bengali, Hindi and Urdu ; Students’ History 
of India. The Mahomedan Empire in India 
in Bengali; Hints on Glass Management and 
Method of Teaching in English ; Mahomedan 
Education in Bengal (English), I slam's Contri- 
bution to Science and Civilisation (English); 
“ Prophet of Islam and His Teachings ” and 
“Islam, a Religion of Peace and Progress” 
(English). Address; 13-1, Wellesley Square, 
Calcutta. 

ABDURRAHMAN, Muhammad, Sir, Kt. (1934). 
Doctorate in Laws (1934) ; Khan Bahadur, 
1928. b. 5 Oct. 1888. Educ. St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi ; graduated in Arts 1907 ; 
in Law 1910. Advocate of the High Court 
of Lahore ; Senior Vice-President, Delhi 
Municipal Committee, 1925-28 ; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Delhi University 1927-34 ; 
Vice-Chancellor oi' the University of Delhi, 
1930-34. Judge Madras High Court (1037), 
Address : Madras. 

ABDUlt Razzak Haji ABDtrs Sattar, Member, 
Council of State. He belong to the family of 
Yakub Seth Lakhani of Cutchi Memons of 
Bombay where his ances- 
tors made an endowment 
for religious and charitable 
purposes known as the 
Kamoo Yakub Charitable , 

Trust. His father settled iy. 
down in Calcutta 60 years 
ago. He was an elected ; 
member of the old Bengal > 

Legislative Council from , 

1927-29 and was the Whip t , 
of the Bengal Muslim 
Party. He takes keen . 
interest in the social and political develop- 
ment of the Muslims of Bengal. He is one 
of the founders of the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, and the Islamia Charita- 
ble Hospital, Calcutta, b. 1884. Address : 25, 
Harm Bari Lane, Bow Bazar, Calcutta. 
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ABDUSSAMAD KHAN, Sahebzada, Sir, 
C'.I.B. (Kt., 1934). Holds 1st Class Kaisar-i- 
Hind ; Chief Minister, ltampur State upto 
1934. b. September 1874. in. A Princess of 
Ruling Family of Loharoo State. JEdue : In 
■ India under European Tutors. PrivateSecre- i 
tary to His late Highness 1894 to 1900 ; Chief j 
Secretary 1900 to 1930 ; Chief Minister 1930 ; 
onwards ; was deputed as an Adviser | 
to Indian States Delegation ; Bound Table j 
Conference, August 1931 ; Imperial Econo- 
mic Conference, Ottawa, May 1932 and 
j Delegate on behalf of Indian States to the 
Assembly of League of Nations, 1933. 
Address : The Mall, llampur (State), U.P. 

ABERCROMBIE, Sir John Robertson, Kt. 
(1935), Merchant, Director, Latham Aber- 
crombie & Co., Ltd. b. June 11, 1888. w». Elsie 
Maude, d. of E. W. Collin late I.C.S. Educ : 
Cheltenham Coll. Came to India as Assistant 
' in 1910 ; joined I. A. It. O. Eeb. 1915. Joined 
18th K.G.O. Lancers in France, May 1916 ; 
active service in Prance, May 1916— March 
1918 and in Palestine March 1918 — Peb. 1919. 
j .. Military Cross and mentioned in despatches, 

!■ Vice-President, Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1925; President, 1930; Member, Bombay 
i Legislative Council, 1925-26, 1930-31, and 
1935-36 ; Bombay Legislative Assembly, 1937. 
Address : Forbes Building, Home Street, Port, 

J Bombay. 

ABHEDANANDA, His Holiness Sreemat 

. Swash, PH.D. (New York); President, 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 

| Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author, b. Oct. 

I 2, 1866. Educ : Calcutta University. Dis- 

J' ciple of Sri Ramalcrishna Paramahamsa and 

■f; a spiritual brother of Swami Vivekananda, 
t a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrlshna 

1 Mission. Went to London in 1896 to lecture 

; on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 

j went to New York, U. S. A., and organised 

1 the Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured 

I before educational institutions, societies and 

i universities for twenty-five years in England, 

J America and Canada. Returned to Calcutta 

j in 1921 and established the Ramalcrishna 

I Vedanta Society of which he has since been 

f President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 

I Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 

Ashram at Salkea, Dt. Howrah, and of Rama- 
| krishna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar- 

* pur, of Chatra Bhaktashram, Dist. Serampur, 

as well as of " Abhedananda Acres," 
I Calif, U.S.A. Publications : Reincarnation ; 

I Spiritual Unfoldment; Philosophy of work; 

How to be a Yogi; Divine Heritage of 
J Man ; Self-Knowledge (Atma-Jnan) ; India 

] and her People ; Gospel of Ramakrishna; 

j Sayings of Ramakrishna; Human Affection 

1 and Divine Love ; Great Saviours of the 

J; World, " The Doctrine of Karma “ The 

i " Religion of the Twentieth Century; “Lectures 
f and Addresses in India ; ” and a number of 

j pamphlets in English and Bengali ; Presiden- 

I tial address at the Parliament of Religions; 

I Town Hall, Calcutta, March 2, 1937. 

I Address: Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, 

I 19/B, Raja Raj Eissen Street, Calcutta, 

f ACLAND, Rich ART) Dyke, The Right Rev. 

M.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1929). b. 1881. 
1 Educ. Bedford and Oxford, Deacon 1905 . 


Priest 1906 ; Curate, St. Mary’s, Slough 1905- 
10 ; S. P. G. Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911-1929. Address : 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

ADDISON, Major-General George Henry 
M. A. (Camb.), M.l. Mech. E„ D.S.O. (1915), 
C.M.G. (1917), C.B. (1933); Engineer-in- 
Chief, Army Headquarters, India, May 1932 
to March 1930. Offg. Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, Since 1936. b. 13 May, 
1876. in. Margaret Henderson, 1905 
Educ: Wellington College, R. M. Academy,. 
Woolwich; King’s College, Cambridge 
(Fellow Commoner). First Commission in 
R.E. 1S95 ; served throughout 8. African 
War, 1S99-1902 ; Great War, 1914-1918 ; 
Promoted to Major-General in 1931. Retired 
in 1930. Address : Army Headquarters, Delhi 
and Simla. 

ADDISON, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice (Sir) 
James, M.A., B.So., (Kt. 1935) Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Lahore, b. 13 Nov. 1879. »i. Vera 
Mary Delphine Cones. Educ.: Banff Academy 
and Aberdeen University, 1896-01. Passed into 
Indian Civil Service in 1902 ; studied at 
University College, London, during year of 
probation ; District Judge, Delhi, 1909-11 ; 
Special Land Acquisition Officer, New Delhi* 
1912-15 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Simla, 
1917-20; District and Sessions Judge, Rawal- 
pindi, 1920-24 ; Additional Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1925 ; Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1927. Ag. Chief Justice, Lahore High 
Court, 1935. Address : High Court, 
Lahore. 

ADVANI, Moxiram Seowkxram, Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919); President, Hydera- 
bad Educational Society, b. 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
Rev. Charles Voysey. Educ : The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple). 1892 ; Practised in Karachi, 
1892-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District Judge, Broach, 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Naaik, until 
June 1924. Address .* No. 6, Bungalow, 
Cantonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 

AGA KHAN, AuA Sultan Mahomed Shah, P.C* 
(1934): G.C.I.E. (1902); G.C.S.I.(1911); G.C.V- 
0.(1923); K.C.I.E.(1898): LL.D„ Hon. Camb* 
b. 1875 ; Brilliant Star of Zamihar, 1900, 1st 
Class ; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India; head of Ismail 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Presided over the League of Nations Session, 
Sept. 1937. Publication : India in Transition. 
Address : Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AGARWALA, Lala Girdharilal, B.A., 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad ; Member, 
First Legislative Assembly, b. 16th Feb. 1878. 
Educ ; Agra College, London. Was 

Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and of Barbrala Cotton Gin and Press 
Co., Ltd., original member, U.P. Chamber 
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of Commerce; Secry., U. P. Hindu Sabha, 
Elected Member of the first Bar Council. 
Agra Province ; President, Agarwal Seva 
Samiti (Social Service and Scouting). Mem- 
ber, Hindu Law Research Society; Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu University. President, 
Defenceless Prisoners’ Aid Society; Secretary, 

; All-India Bankers’ Chamber. Address: 33, 
George Town, Allahabad. 

AGA SHAH 110 OKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Rookh Yar .Tung Bahaduar (1923). b. 1874, 
eldest s. of Aga Akbar Shah ; g.s. of H. H. the 
First Aga Khan, m. e. d. of the late Aga 
Shahabuddin Shah (1897). Educ.: English 
and Persian. Hon. A.D.C. to H. E H. the 
Nisam of Hyderabad, 1918 ; Hon. Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Aga Khan, 1900 ; 
M.L.C., ex-President, Poona Suburban Muni- 
cipality, 1925 to 1931 ; Founder and Pesident, 
Servants of Islam Society, Poona, 1926; 
ex-Director. Queen Mary’s Technical School 
for Disabled Indian Soldiers, Kirkee, 1923; 
Life Fellow, Royal Society of Arts (London) 
since 1927 ; President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928, etc. 
Address : 13, Connaught Road, Poona. 
AHMAD, DR. Sir Zia-Uddin, Kt„ C.I.E., M.A 
(Cantab.), Ph.D., D.Sc., M.L.A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Muslim University, Aligarh, 

1920- 28, re-elected 1935. b. 1878. Educ : 
Aligarh Trim Coll., Cambridge. (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar). Paris, Bologna, Hazbe 
(Cairo), Gottingen (Ph. D.) and Allahabad 
(D.Sc.); Member of Calcutta University 
Commit. Address: Member, Legislative 
Assembly, New Delhi; Vice-Chancellor, 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 

AHMED, NAZIRUDDIN, M.L.C., Bengal, 
i He ..Joined the Burdwan Bar in 1913 and is a 
Vakil-Advocate and the Public Prosecutor of 
Burdwan since 1924. He 
was the Secretary of the 
Muslim Institute, Cal- 
cutta, from 1912-13. He 
is the founder, director 
and Vice-Chairman of the 
Burdwan Central Co-oper- 
ative Bank and was Vice- 
Chairman of the Burdwan 
Municipality. He is also 

. , the founder and editor of 

1 jLw/< i{ ' the “ Burdwan Bani,” an 
f, , -Mi' x important organ of public 

opinion in the district. 
He is associated with all the important public 
bodies in the district. He belongs to the 
Muslim League and is an important member 
of the Coalition Party in the Council, b. 
December 25, 1888. Address : Advocate and 
, Public Prosecutor, Burdwan. 

AHMED, Kabeerud-Din, Bar-at-XttW and 
Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; Land- 
holder. 6. 1886. Educ. : Malda Govt. High 
English School and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 1910 ; 
Member, University Court, Dacca. Elected] 
member, Bengal Legislative Council in 
1920 ; elected member, Legislative Assembly, 

1921- 34 ; In 1935 after unsetting and declared 
disqualified by election Tribunal, was elected 
again on 4th April 1936 and is a sitting member ! 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, Founder 1 




of Parliamentary Muslim Party in Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1924-26, and its Chief 
Whip ; Member, Central National Mahomedan 
Assoc., Calcutta; Member, Democratic Party iu 
Indian Legislature, 1921-23 ; Member of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, 1929-31. 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and Raiyats’ 
Association and its Hon. Secretary ; takes 
great interest in agriculture ; was elected 
Presdt., Bengal Agricultural Conference 
in 1917; Organiser, Founder and President, 
Indian Seamen's Union, Calcutta, 1922-27; 
elected its Patron, 1929. Publications: 
Handbook of Equity, Roman Law, etc. 
Address: 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta; 
Bishwanatlipur, Kansant P.0. Malda 
(Bengal). 

AHMAD yar Khan Daultana, Mian, Khan 
Bahadur Chief of Daultana. Born 13th April 
1897. E. : Aitchison Chiefs College, Lahore 
and Government College, 

Lahore. Elected Member. 

Punjab Legislative Council , 

(1921-24) and (1927-37). 

Member First Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly. Chief 
Secretary the Punjab 
Unionist Party in the , 

Punjab Legislative Council 1 
and the first- Lieutenant, of j 
the late Mian Sir Fa 7.1 -i- i 
Husain, the founder leader 
of the Unionist Party 
who while speaking of him in his last political 
Bpeech made the following remarks : — 
“ My young friend K. B. Mian Ahmad 
Yar Khan Daultana has boon literally 

brought up by me He has rendered 

a very great service to our party and I 
very largely depend upon him for making 
this great enterprise a success. I look to 
him to make this great effort of mine 
successful. His failure, God forbid, will lie 
my failure and his success will be my success.” 
Travelled abroad (1936). Connected With a 
number of societies for propagation of Art 
and Literature. He has been appointed 
Parliamentary Secretary, Political and Chief 
Official Whip to the Punjab Government. 
Address : Luddan, Multan Dist. 

AHMED, SHEIKH WAHEED, M.L.C., U.P. 
a. Comes of a leading Sheikhupore family of 
. Zemindars whose ancestors won their spurs 
iu the days of the Grand 
Moghuls. His grand- 
father Sheikh Shorfuddin, 
in recognition of loyal 
services during the Mutiny, 
was decorated with C.S.I. 
and was the first recipient 
of this honour in India. 
In 1914, he left the M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, and pro- 
ceeded to Manchester for 
a course of electrical engi- 

, , peering, but in 1916 lie 

had to leave his studies 
incomplete and return home. He started a 
leading magazine the “ Naqib ” in 1918 and 
took a prominent part in the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement of 1919. b. March 18, 1893. 
Address: Zemindar. Sheikhupore, Budann 

Dt., u.p. ■; 
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AHSAN Yah Jong, Nawab, C. E. (Coopers 
Hill, England), M.LE. (India), Second son 
of Mouivi Haji Hafiz Waheed-uz-Zeman, 
(Nawab Viqai Nawaz Jung Bahadur), 
retired Puisne Judge of 

a |I|1 Hyderabad High Court, 
gill well-known Author and 
|||1 Arabic Scholar. Born at 
Mil Hyderabad (Deccan) on 
ilfj 8th June 1882 A.L. 
mi Educ : at the St. Vincent 
Igi School, Poona, and Nizam 
§f||| College, Hyderabad (Bec- 
can). Qualified in Civil 
M| Engineering from Royal 
mm Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill, England. 
Appointed Assistant Engineer in 1903 A.D.. 
was Executive Engineer and Architect, Royal 
Palace Works, Development Commissioner 
and Superintending Engineer. Expert in 
Cement Concrete Hoads and Sanitary Engi- 
neering. Now Chief Engineer and Secretary 
to Government, P.W.D. Irrigation, Drainage 
and Hydro-Electric Power Schemes. The 
title of Nawab Ahsan Yar Jung was conferred 
by H. E. H. The Nizam on 20th October 1935 
A.D. Address : Afsar Munzil, Jubilee Hills, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

4IN8COUGH Sir Thomas Mahtiand,Kt.(1932), 

' C.B.E.(1925),M. Com. .F.R.G.S.His Majesty’s 
Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Cey- 
lon. b. 1886. in. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincolne 
of Ely, Cambs. two s. one d. Educ.: Man- 
chester Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University. In business in China, 
1907-12: Spl. Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1914; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917 ; 
Expert Assist, to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Member of the U. K. Delega- 
tion to the Ottawa Imperial Conference 1932. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

ARM AT-, Mirza Ziadin, great grandson of 
Shahzada Mubarik of the Mughal dynasty, 
6. Abbotabad N.W.F.P. in 1875. Prom the 
age of 17 to 39 a globe trotter with a love for 
adventure. Lived in Lon- 
don^ during .the^Sii^ Fein j" 

students’’ riots, 8 Cuba during IjJBt 
the rebellion of ^18 91), South 

and the Zulu rebellion. For T&p*' 4 ' 

manufacturer, abroad and 

Manager and expert of the 
Hyderabad Deccan Cigarette Factory. A 
believer in the militarisation of the British 1 
Empire as the only safe-guard of world | 
peace, and a writer of pamphlets and books 
on the subject. Address: Mashirabad, 
Hyderabad, Dn. 

ALI, A.F.M. ABDcrii, F.R.S.L., M.A. b. 1884. Son 
of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Lafif Khan, C. I. E. 
Educ: St. Xavier’s, Doveton College, Calcutta 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 


1906; placed on special duty, Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor. Sept. 
1918 to March 1919; Police Magte., Alipore, 
September 1921 to March 1922 ; Appt. 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt, of India and 
Ex-Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt. 
of_ India, April 1922. Secretary to the Indian 
Historical Records Commission : Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta University ; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University ; Member. 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Buflerin Fund. Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School ; President of 
the Bengal Olympic Association ; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Flying Club ; Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society ; Vice-President, Calcutta Mahomedan 
Orphanage. President of the Refuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention. 
Member of the Hon. Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Zoological Garden, Calcutta; 
Chairman, Committee of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Calcutta. Address : 3, Nawab Abdur 
Rahaman St., Calcutta. 

ALIKHAN, The Hon’ble Kunwer HAJEE 
Ismaieii, O.B.E., Rais of Asrauli Estate, 
(Bulandshahr). b. Dee. 1897. m. d. of late 
Kunwer Abdul Shakur Khan, Chief of Dharam- 
pur Estate. Educ. : Persian and Arabic at 
home, English St. Peter’s College, Agra; 
Elected member, City Board, Mussoorie, 1922 , 
Junior Vice-Chairman a year later ■ Senior 
Vice-Chairman (1929-1931) ; Acting Chairman 
(1931); Attended WembJy (1924); Fellow of 
the British Empire Exhibition; Toured 
European Countries, Western Asia and 
Northern Africa (1924-25) ; Hony. Trea- 
surer, All-India Muslim Rajput Conference 
(1918-19), General Secretary, Reception Corn, 
mittee; All-India Muslim-Rajput Conference 
(1925); Vice-President of All-India Muslim- 
Rajput Conference. Elected Member, United 
Provinces Legislative Counoil from the 
Bulandshahr District (1920) ; Member, Public 
Accounts Committee (1923) ; Member- 
Governing Body, the School of Agriculture, 
Bulandshahr (1920-27); Secretary, 
Ghananand Memorial Aided High School, 
Mussoorie (1927-29); President, Anjunian 

| Islamia, Mussoorie (1928-29) ; Manager-in- 
Charge, Islamia School, Mussoorie (1929-35); 
President, Tilalr Memorial Library, Mussoorie 
(1925-30) ; Elected Member, Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly from Meerut Division (1930) ; 
Chief Whip and Founder, United India Party 
in the Legislative Assembly ; Member, 
Standing Haj Committee of Government of 
India (1931-34) ; Member, Labour and 
Industry Committee of Government of India, 
(1931-34) ; Member, Standing Finance 
Committee of Govt, of India (1934) ; Nomi- 
nated Member, Council of State (1936); 

i President, Muslim Postal Union , Mussoorie 
(1932-33) ; President, House Owners’ 
Association, Mussoorie (1930-37) ; Member, 
Executive Board, All-India Muslim 
Conference (1930-34) ; Member, Council of All- 
India Muslim League ; One of the Founders of 
National Agriculturist Party, United Provinces; 
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Hereditary Darbari of the Government, 
O.B.E., (1933). Publications: Talime- 

Niswan Muslim Rajputan-i-Hind ; Presidential 
Address of Mussoorie Tanzeem ; Assembly 
Work. Address : Summer — Devonshire 

House, Mussoorie ; Winter — Asrauli Estate, 
Bulandshahr (U.P.) 

AL1, Shavkat, ii.Ii.A. b. Rampur State, 10th 
March 1873. Educ.: M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept, 
for 17 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys’ Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and 
Secretary of Kkuddam-i-Kaaba Society. 
Appointed Member; Round Table Conference 
to represent Moslems; travelled in Moslem 
lands and helped in organizing the World 
Moslem Conference ; visited Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Irak, Zemen and Hejaz. Invited to 
America to deliver lectures about India and 
Islam in 1933. Address: Khilafat House, 
Love Lane, Bombay, 10. Rnmpur State, U.P. 

ALLABUX, Mohamedai.lv, J.P., M.L.A., 

Bombay. Educ. : In Kathiawar and cai 
to Bombay at the age of 15 and joined 
commercial firm. In 1911, 
he started independent 
business under the name of 
M. Allabux & Co. He was 
created J. P. in 1921, has 
been a member of the 
Bombay Corporation since 
1922. He was one of the 
Secretaries of the All-India 
Muslim Educational Confe- 
rence and the All-India 
Muslim League in 1924. He 
organised the All-India 
Muslim Federation in 1927 
and is its General Secretary ; a member of the 
Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League ; organised the All-India Muslim Pales- 
tine'Conferenee in 1930 : has been the Secre- 
tary of the Dawoodi Bohra community from 
1917, has taken an active part in political and 
educational activities, b, 1882. Address : 106, 
Cowasji Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. 

ALLADIN, Khan Bahadtje Ahmed, O.B.E., 
Merchant, born 15tli March 1885. Received 
distinction of Khan Saheb 1916, Khan Bahadur 
1925, Order of British Empire 1936. Was 
member of War Relief Com- 
mittee and “Food Stuffs ” 
Committee. Director of the 
Hr Associated Cement Co., Ltd., 

Sliahabad Cement Co., Ltd., 
Singareni Collieries Co., 
Ltd., the Osman Shahi Mills, 
j Ltd., the Azam Jahi Mills, 
| the Mahboob Shahi Gulbarga 
Mills, Co., Ltd., the Nizam 
Sugar Factory and the 
Bombay Cycle A Motor Co,, 
Secunderabad. Member of 
the Advisory Board, Central 
Bank of India, Ltd., Hyderabad, and H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s State Railways, and member 
of the Secunderabad Cantonment Board. 
President, The Hyderabad Chamber of 





Commerce; Founder of Trust Fund of one 
lakh of rupees for the education of indigent 
Muslim children in thanksgiving for the 
recovery of His Imperial Majesty the 
late King George V (19291. Donated 
Rs. 10,000 to H. M. King George’s Jubilee 
Fund, and Rs. 10,000 to Hi E. H. the 
Nizam’s Silver Jubilee Fund. There are few 
charitable, philanthropic and educational 
institutions in the Hyderabad State with, 
which he is not connected. Address: 72 
Oxford Street, Secunderabad, Deccan. 

AMARJIT Singh, Majoe, M a h a ii ajkuma r 
of Ivapurthala, C.I.E., I.A., M.A. (Oxou.) ; 
Household Minister and Commandant, 
State Forces, second son of His Highness the 

Maharaja of Kapurthala. b. . ' 

5th August 1893. Edue. : ' ' "" * * 

Vienna, France, Christ I 
Church, Oxford ; Served | 
in France with the Indian | 

Army during the Great War. | 

Honorary Major, Indian I; 

Army (1930) ; served as 1 
Honorary A.D.C. to His ■ * 

Excellency the Commander 
in-Chief in India (1920-30); Pw 
Staff Officer to General 
Gourad, Military Governor, “ ■' 

Paris* during his tour in India winter 
(1928-29): C.I.E., June 1935. Attended 
Silver Jubilee of Their late Majesties in 1935, 
and the Coronation of His Majesty King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth in Loudon in 
1937. Address ; Marlborough Club, London. 

AMBEDKAR, Dtt. BHIMUAO RAIMI, M.A., 
ph.d. , d.so., Bar-at-Law ; Nominated mem- 
ber, Bombay Legis. Council, b. 1893. Edit : 
Satara and Bombay ; Gaekwar’s Scholar at 
Columbia University to study Economies and 
Sociology ; did Research in India Office 
Library and kept terms for the Bar at Gray's 
Inn. Professor of Political Economy, Syden- 
ham Coll, of Commerce, Bombay, 1917 ; went 
to Germany and joined Bonn University and 
then London University and took D.Sc. 
in Economics and Commerce ; called to the 
Bar, 1923 ; gave evidence before Southborough 
Committee for Franchise, 1918; and Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency 1926; Member 
of the Round Table Conference, London; 
1930-32 and Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
1932, Publications : The Problem of the 
Rupee, Evolution of Provincial Finance in 
British India ; Caste in India, Small Holdings 
and their Remedies, and several pamphlets. 
Address : Raj Griha, Hindu Colony, Dadar, 
Bombay. 

ANANTA KRISHNA AY VAR, Rao Bahadur 
Sir C. V., B.A., u.L., Retired Judge of the 
Madras High Court, b. 1874. Educ : Mad- 
ras Christian College and the Madras Law Col- 
iege ; Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law, 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P.R. Sundara 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928 ; nominated 
member of the Madras Legislative Council, 
March-December 1928 ; Elevated to the 
Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
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1928 ; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921-1931 ; First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council. Knighted 1934. Address: 
Ananta Sadan — the Luz, Mylapore, Madras 
and Chittur, Cochin, S. Malabar. 

ANDREWS, Charles Freer, Professor In 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal. 6. 12 February 
1871. Educ.: King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St. Stephen's College, Delhi, and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913 ; since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. Publications: 
“Christianity and the Labour Problem", 
“ North India ”, “ The Renaissance in 

India”, “Christ and Labour", "The 
Indian Problem”, ‘ * Indians in South Africa ”, 
"To the Students,” “ The Drink and Drug 
Evil”. “ Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas”, 
“Mahatma Gandhi’s own Story,” “Mahatma 
Gandhi at Work”, “ Sadhu Sundar Singh, a 
Memoir,” “ What I owe to Christ,” “ Christ in 
the Silence. ” ‘‘Christ and Human Need”, 
“ India and the Pacific”, “The Challenge of 
the North-West Frontier”, “The Indian 
Earthquake” and “India and Britain— A 
Moral Challenge.” Correspondent : Manchester 
Guardian, Gape Argus, Natal Advertiser. Hindu, 
Madras Address : Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

ANEY, Madhao Shrihari, B.A.. B.L. (Cal.) ; M. 
L.A. Pleader, b. 29 August 1880. m. Yamuna 
(died 1925). Educ: Morris College, Nagpur. 
Teacher, Kashibai Private High School, 
Amraoti, 1904-07 ; joined bar 1908 at Yeotmal; 
Vice-President, Indian Home Rule League ; 
President, Berar Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1930 ; Joined Civil Disobedience 
Movement ; Ag. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1933 ; Member, Legislative Assembly 
for Berar, 1924-1926, 1927-1930 and 1935; 
Member, Congress Working Committee, 1924- 
25 and 1931-34; founded Yeotmal District 
Association, 1910; Member, Nehru Committee : 
Vice-President, ltesponsivist Party; General 
Secretary, Congress Nationalist Party, 1934; 
Leader, Congress Nationalist Assembly Group. 
1935; General Secretary, Anti-Communal 
Award Conference Working Committee, 1935. 
Publications; Collection of writings and 
speeches (in Marathi). Address: Yeotmal 
(Berar). 

ANGRE: Major Shrimant Dharmveer 
Sardar Chandrojirao Sambhaji Rao, 
WA7.AR AT MOAB, S.AWAI SARKHEL, BAHADUR, 
A.D.C. to His Highness Maharaja Scindia: 

Bom: 1896. Educated : 
Wilson High School, 
Bombay; Sardars* School, 
Gwalior ; Agricultural Ins- 
titute, Allahabad ; Present 
appointment : Foreign and 
Political Minister, Gwalior 
Government ; Previous ap- 
pointments : Keeper of His 
Highness’s Privy Purse, 
Suba Shivpuri, Master of 
Ceremonies ; Private Sec- 
retary to His Highness 


Maharaja Scindia; Huzoor Secretary, Gwalior 
Darbar. Publications : Adesh or Letters 
to my son, Rajhumaranche Samjopan Ani 
Shilshan, various articles in periodicals and 
newspapers, etc. Honours ; Conferment of 
Scindia Medal, the highest honour in Gwalior. 
Address : Sambhaji Vilas, Gwalior. 

ANNA RAO, Chalikani, B.A. (Chemistry). 
Landholder and Director of Lurtrti Ran gam 
Copper Mines, b. 1 January 1909. m. to Ana- 
suyadevi, d. of Rajah of Panagal. Educ: 
Presidency College, Madras. Address : 

Bobbili, Vizagapatam District. 

ARAVAMUDU aiyangar, Diwan Bahadur, 
S., M.B.E., b. October, 1874. Educ. : Rumba- 
konam, Madras Christian College and Law 
College Madras, Apprenticed to the celebrated 
Lawyer late Mr. Eardley 
Norton. Set up practice in 
Hyderabad-Deccan. H i s 
father was connected as 
Legal Adviser, Judge and 
Diwan in the Gadwal Samas- 
tlian, a tributary State 
subject to the Nizam. His 
maternal grandfather and 
great-grand father were also 
connected with Gadwal as 
spiritual preceptors of the 
Raja. Rose to the leader- 
ship of the Bar, besides being appointed 
Government Pleader to the Residency, 
Commands the confidence of the Residency 
and the Government of India and His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Government. Several 
times appointed Under-Secretary to the 
Resident. President of Hyderabad Lawyers’ 
Conference, 1937. One of the Pioneers of 
the Co-operative Movement in Hyderabad 
and is President of the Hyderabad Co-operative 
Dominion Bank, Vice-President of Central 
Co-operative Union and President of the 
All-India Co-operative Conference 1985, 
held at Indore and the Provincial Co-operative 
Conference held at Madras. Keenly interested 
in civic affairs, the Diwan Bahadur was the 
Vice-Chairman of the Residency Bazaars 
Committee until the rendition of the Residency 
Bazaars to the Nizam’s Government and is at 
present a member of the Hyderabad Municipal 
Corporation. Connected as President or 
Vice-President of various public institutions 
like the State Temperance Committee, the 
Deccan Humanitarian League, • the Young 
Men’s Improvement Society, Sri Vaishnava 
Conference, Sri Krishna Ghana Sabha, etc. 
Recently appointed Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Council Reforms Committee constituted 
by the Nizam’s Government for recommending 
reforms of the Legislative Council and other 
representative institutions. In recognition of 
his meritorious public services, was made 
successively Rao Saheb (1918), Rao Bahadur 
(1920), piwan Bahadur (1928), and M.B.E., 
(1930). Address : Hyderabad (Deccan). 

ARCOT, Prince of, Nawab Azimzah His 
Highness sir ghulam Mahomed ali Khan 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E. (1917), K.C.I.E. (1909 ). b. 
22 Feb. 1882. s. father, 1903. Premier 
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ujiu direct male descendant and representa- 
tive of the Sovereign Ruler of the Karnatic. 
Educ : His Highness received his preliminary 
education under Mr. ,T. Creighton and was 
thereafter educated at Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras under C. Morri- 
son, M. A.; Member of Madras Legislative 
Council, 1901-6; Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council (Mahomedan Electorate) 
of the Madras Presidency, 1910-13 ; Member 
of the Madras Legislative Conncil by 
nomination, 1916; President, All-India 
Muslim Association, Lahore ; President, 
South India Islamiah League, Madras. 
Presided All-India Muslim League, 1910, 
Life Member, Lawlcy Institute, Ooty; Life 
Member, South Indian Athletic Association, 
Club, Gymkhana Madras. Address : Amir 
Mahal Palace, Madras. 

ARUNDALE, George Sydney, M.A., LL.B. ' 
(Cantab.), D. Litt. (Madras), F. R. Hist. 

S. (Loud.). President of the Theosopliicftl 
Society since June 1934. b. Surrey, England, 

1 Dec. 1878. in. Rulcmini, daughter of Pandit 
Nilakantha Sastri, Madras, 1920. Educ : 
CambridgeTJniversity and Continent of Europe. 
Came to India 1903 and became Principal of 
the Central Hindu College, Benares, affiliated 
with the University of Allahabad, and was 
Examiner both to University and to Govern- 
ment. Inspected and reported on Kashmir 
educational system. For some years Organis- 
ing Secretary for the All-India Home Rule 
League. In 1917 was interned with Dr. 
Besant under Defence of India Act. In 1917 
appointed Principal of National University, 
Madras, which conferred upon him honorary 
degree of D. Litt., his diploma being signed by 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who was Chancellor. . 
In 1920 became Head of the Education 
Department of the Holkar State. In 1925 
travelled extensively in Europe. In 1920 
consecrated Bishop of the Liberal Catholic 
Church ; visited Australia , elected General 
Secretary, Theosophical Society, and threw 
himself into various activities for Australia’s 
development, founding the journal Advance 
Australia and becoming chairman of directors 
of Theosophical Broadcasting Station, 2GB, 
an office held till 1935. In 1929 was a power 
in the Who’s for Australia League, uncom- 
promisingly devoted to Australia’s political 
well being; in a public address designated 
Australia, “ The Land of the Larger Hope.” 
Visited Europe and America every year from 
1931 to 1934 on lecture tours. In 1936 toured 
Europe and presided over Theosophical World 
Congress at Geneva. Deeply interested in 
Internationalism, the place of Nations in 
Evolution, and works for the national re- 
generation and freedom of India within the 
Empire. Publications : Nirvana, Mount 
Everest, Bedrock of Education, Thoughts of 
the Great, You, Freedom and Friendship, 
Gods in the Becoming, Kundlini, The Wumor 
Theosophist, Education for Happiness. Editor, 
The Theosophist, The Theosophical World, New 
India. Is a Freeman of the City of London, 
and a member of the Worshipful Society of 
Pewterers. Address Adyar. Madras ; 50, 

Gloucester Place, London W. 1. I 


b. 1892. Educ. : at the Maharaja’s College, 
Jaipur, M.A. (Muir Central College, 
Allahabad), m. a daughter of The Right 
Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur 
" Sapru. Appointed Dewnn, 

1 Eastern Division (1916) ; 
Member, Foreign and Home 
Department of the State 
^ j council (1921), Finance 
- A Minister, Council of State 

(1925). Represented Jaipur 
, at the Imperial Education 
1 i Conference in London 1927. 

S, > ft & Jaipur State Adviser at the 
t%A i V Second and the Third Round 
Table Conferences, London 
(1931 and 1932). Holds grants of villages and 
land from the State. Address : “ Atal Ban, ” 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 

AZIZ, Syed ABDUL, Barrister-at-Law, ex- Minister 
of Education, Bihar and Orissa, b. 1S85. 
Educ. : Patna Collegiate School, Patna 
College and B. N. College. Called to the Bar 
in 1911 by the Middle Temple. Enrolled 
Advocate of Calcutta High Court, 1913 and of 
Patna High Court, 1910. Founded the 
Anjuman Tslarnia Urdu Public Library and the 
Patna Club ; President, Anjuman Islamia and 
Patna Muslim Orphanage ; interested in the 
development of Urdu language ; presided over 
Several Literary Conferences ; returned to 
Provincial Legislature in 1926 from Patna 
Division and again 1930 ; leader of the Ahrar 
Party in the Council; Minister of Education 
from January 16, 1934. Address: 
“Dilkusha,” Patna, E. I. Ry. (Bihar and 
Orissa). 

AZIZUDDIN AHMED, H.K7.1 Sir, Kt. 
(1931) ; C.I.E., (1925) ; O.B.E. (1919); I.S.O. 
(1917); Khan Bahadur (1906); ft. 7th April, 
(1861); Served in U.J.’. , 

Civil Service (1885-1910) ; 

Retired from British Service ; s \ ' 

(1911) ; Revenue Member ; I 1 | 

Council of Regency, ~ ||3§ % I 
Bharatpur State (1910-13); , •» % Jl \ 

Judicial Minister, Dholpur U ! 

State (1912-1921); Chief t A JM. I 
Minister, Datia State <• . JrjngMtm 
(1922) ; Fellow, Allahabad. Ea MMi 
University (1905-1921) ; SHTflBH 
Member Senate Agra Uni- ffl fl jPfESpsqMiii™ 
versity 1931; Attache 
to Amir of Afghanistan during his Indian 
Tour (1906-1907); Qffloor-in-eharge Press 
Camp, Delhi, during Duke of Connaught’s 
visit (1921); Recruiting Medal (1919); 
Has rendered valuable services to the RritlBh 
Government during the Great War (mentioned 
in Despatches) and also in Non- Co-operation 
Days (1922-23); and (1930-31) ; Member, 
Court of Delhi University (1925) ; Member, 
Indian States Opium Committee (1927-28); 
Serving Brother of Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem (1928); Member. Royal Asiatic 
Society, London ; Court of Muslim 
University Aligarh, Board of Intermediate 
Education, Rajputana and 0. 1.. Ajmer; 
Trustee, Agra College, Agra ; Scout Oommls. 
sioner, Datia State ; Vice-President, Red Cross 
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Society and St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, Datia ; Nawab by the Maharaja of 
Datia ; Granted Jagir by His Highness Datia 
worth Its. 5,000 a year on the occasion 
of his Silver Jubilee (1933). Publications: 
Thirty-four boohs in Urdu including the Life 
of King George V, and the Account of Delhi 
Darbar (1903). Address : Datia, Central 
India. Clubs: Chelmsford Reform, Simla, 
Jhansi Club and Cricket Club of India, Delhi. 

BABER, Shtjm Shere Jens Bahadoor 
rana, Comdg. General of the Nepalese 
Army, G.B.E. (Hon. Mil.) cr. 1919; K.C.S.I. 
(Hon.) cr. (1919) ; K.C.I.E. (Hon.)er. (1916); 
Hon. Colonel, British Army, (1927). Order of 
the Gurkha Right Hand, 1st class (1935) ; 
b. 27 Jan. 1888 ; 2nd s. of His late Highness 
Hon. General Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.V. 
0., etc., of Nepal and Her late Highness Bada 
Maharani Chandra Lokabhata Laxmi Devi. 
m. (1903), Deva Vakta Lakshmi Devi ; 2 s. 2 d. 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
(1903-29); Dir ,-Genl. Medical Dept., Nepal, 
(1932) ; was present at the Delhi Coronation 
Durbar, (1903) ; visited Europe, (1908) ; was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot in Nepal, Terai, (1911); 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War ( Despatches, specially ; 
thanks of Commanders-in-Chlef in India ; 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service ; 
received the 1st Class Order of the Star of 
Nepal with the title of Supradipta Manyabara, 
(1918); the thanks of the Nepalese Govern- 
ment and a Sword of Honour ; European 
War (Waziristan Field Force, 1917) Des- 

S ‘ hes ; special mention by Commander-in- 
in* India and Governor-General in 
Council ; the Nepalese Military Decoration 
for bravery; the British War and Victory 
Medals) ; at Army Headquarters, India, as 
Inspector-General of Nepalese Contingent 
during Afghan War, 1919 ( Despatches 
GB.E. ; India General Service Medal with 
Clasp). Represented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manoeuvres (Attock, Nov. 1925). 
In memory of his son Bala Shum Shere 
supplied, (1921) Pokhara, a hill-station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost of 
over Rs. 1,00,000. Address : Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal. 

BADENOCH, Alexander Cameron, M.a,< 

- C.S.I. (1936), C.I.E. (1931) ; Deputy Auditor 
General in India. 6. 2nd July 1889. m. Jess 
Greg Mackenna, 1914. Educ: Dunfermline 
High School ; Edinburgh and Oxford Univer- 
sities. Joined Punjab Commission as 
Assistant Commissioner 1912 ; various posts 
in the Punjab 1912-18 ; Under- Secretary to 
Punjab Government, 1918; Accountant 
General, Central Provinces 1919; Postsand 
Telegraphs 1923; Central Revenues 1928; 
Director of Railway Audit 1930 ; Deputy 
Auditor-General in India 1932. Publications : 
Official Reports., Address: 4, York Place, 
New Delhi. 

BADLEY, Brenton thobern (Bishop), M. A., 
D.D., LL. D., Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society; Member, Phi Beta 


Kappa Fraternity; Member, Sigma Alpha | 

Epsilon Fraternity ; Bishop of the Methodist | 

Episcopal Church, Delhi Area. b. May 29 i 

1876. 7n. Mary Putnam Stearns of Boston ! 

University, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Educ : 
Philander Smith College, Naini Tal (High \ 

School) ; Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware (| 

Ohio, B. A., D.D. ; Columbia Univ. New York 
City, M.A. ; Simpson College, Indianola, 

Iowa (LL.D.) Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1909 ; Gen. Secretary, Epwortli League, 

India and Burma, 1910-17, Associate Secretary, 

Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19; 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 

India and Burma, 1920-24 ; Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 

May 1924. Publications : “ The Making of 
a Christian College in India” (Calcutta) 1906; 

'* God's Heroes ; Our Examples” (Mysore City) 

1913 ; " New Etchings of Old India” (New 
York) 1917 ; ** India, Beloved of Heaven” 

(New York) 1918 ; “ Hindustan’s Horizons” 
(Calcutta) 1923 ; “ Indian Church Problems ” 

(Madras) 1930 ; “ The Solitary Throne ” 1 

(Madras) 1931 ; “ Visions and Victories in J 

Hindustan” (Madras); 1931 “Warne of 
India” (Madras) 1932. Address: 12, 
Boulevard Road, Delhi. 

BAGCHI, Satisohandra, B.A., LL.D., Barrfsfcer- 
at-Law; Principal, University Law College, 

Calcutta, b, Jan. 1882. Educ. : Santipur Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, B. A., Calcutta University, 1901, 

B.A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, LL.D., 

Trinity College, Dublin,* 1907 ; Fellow, Cal- 
cutta University, 1909; Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1915; Member of the Faculty of Law, 

Dacca Uni., 1931; head of the department 
of Law, Allahabad Uni., 1931-32; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Allahabad Univ., 1931-32; 

Asutosh Mukerji Lecturer in Law, Calcutta 
Univ., 1931, called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. 

Address : Principal’s Quarters, Barbhanga 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcutta. 

BAILEY, Aether Charles John, King’s j 

Police Medal (1920), 0. 1. E. (1931) . 

Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 6. 1 

2nd October 1886. m. to Heather M. H. | 

Hickie. Educ: St. Andrew’s College and f 

King’s Hospital, Dublin. Joined Indian § 

Police, 1906. Address: Poona, 1 

BAIRD, General Sir Harry Beae- I 

champ Doeglas, K.O.B., C.M.G., C.I.E., f 

D.S.O., P.S.C., Croix de guerre (France) with I 

palms; General Officer Commanding-in-Ch!ef, 1 

Eastern Command, b. 4th April, 1877. m. I 

Mary, d. of Captain A. Caldecott. Educ.: f 

Clifton and R.M.O. Sandhurst. 12th Bengal . j 
Cavalry ; Brigade Major, I.G.C. ; A.D.C. to I 

G.O.C. in Chief, Aldershot ; A.D.C. to G.O.C. 1 

1st Corps, B.E.F. ; G.S.O. (Ind.), Cav. Corps, ; I 

O.C. 8th Argyllshire Highlanders; G.O.C. I 

75th Inf. Brigade, B.E.F., B.G.G.S., Balu- I 

chistan Corps, Third Afghan War; G.O.C. I 

Zhob Brigade; Commandant S.O.S. Belgaum ; .y I 
D.A. and Q.M.G., Northern Command, G.O.C. J 

Kohat District ; G.O.C. Deccan District; jjgf 

Tirah; 1897-1898, Great War, France 1914-18 ; :Mm 

Third Afghan War, Waziristan Operations IB 

1921. . Address Naini Tal. fj||! 
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33AJPAI, Sir Girja Shankar, B.A. (Oxon.), 
B.Sc. (Allahabad), K.B.E. (1935), C.B.E. 
(Civil), 1922, C.I.E., 5 July 1926, I.C.S.; 
Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands, b. 3 
April 1891. Educ.: Muir Central College, Allaha- 
bad and Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to 
the I.C.S. in November 1915 ; Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919; 
Under-Sectretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21 ; Private Secretary to the 
lit. Hon.V. S. Srinivasa SaRtri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 ; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922 ; Under- 
secretary to the Government of India, Dept, 
of Education, Health and Lands 1923 ; officiat- 
ing Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26; Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, June 
1926. Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29; Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930; Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Bound Table Confe- 
rence, 1930-31 ; Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. Temporary Member of the 
Executive Council of H. E. The Governor- 
General, September 1935 to January 1936. 
Addrsss : 2, King George's Avenue, New Delhi. 

BALKRISHNA, Dr. M. A„ Ph.D., F.S.S.. 
F.R.E.S., F.ll. Hist. S„ Principal and 
Prof. of Economics, Rajaram College. 
b. 22nd December 1882. m. Miss Dayaba 
Malsey, B.P.N.A. Eiluc : Govt. High School, 
Multan, D.A.V. College and Government 
College, Lahore; School of Economics and 
Polities, London. Was Principal and Gover- 
nor of Gurukula University, Haradwar, for 
one year; Vice-Principal for six years 
and Professor of History and Economics 
for 11 years. Became Principal, Rajaram 
College, 1922. Chairman, Secondary 
Teachers’ Association ; President, Technical 
School; Col. Woodehonse Orphanage, 
Shahu D. Free High School ; Member, 
State Pancliayat. In company with 
Mrs. Balkrishna he took part in the 
World Fellowship of . Faiths held at 
Chicago in 1933 and %1sited Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy to study their educa- 
tional systems and economic conditions. 
Publications. — (In English) Commercial Rela- 
tions between India and England (1924). 
The Industrial decline in India; Demands of 
Democracy (1925) ; Hindu Philosophers on 
Evolution ; Shivaji the Great ; Indian Cons- 
titution. (In Hindi) : seven books on History, 
Economies, Politics and Religion. History 
of India (In Marathi). Address : Shahupuri, 
Kolhapur. 

BALRAMPUR, Maharaja Pateshwari 
Prasad Singh Saheb. b. 2 Jan. 1914. 
m. Nov. 1932, d. of H. H. tile late 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher June 



Bahadur Rana, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.Y.O., D.C.L. (Oxon), F.R.G.S., Prime 
Minister and Commander-iii-Chief of Nepal. 
Educated at Mayo College, Ajmer 1930-35. 
Address: Balrampur, Oudli. 

BANERA, Rajadhiraj Major Amarsinghji of, 
belongs to Udaipur house ; born : 2nd August 
1886 ; succeeded his father 22nd Decem- 
ber 1908 ; married : the 
sister of Maharaja Surguja. 
Three sons: Rajkumar 

Partapsinghji (Heir Appar- 
ent) Rajkumar Mansinghji, 
Bar-at-Law, and Rajkumar 
Guman Slnghji. Rajadhiraj 
is a member of Mahendraj 
Sabha and Walter Krit 
Rajput Hitkarani Sabha, 
Udaipur. Area of the 
estate, 250 sq. miles. Popu- 
lation : 28,115. Address : 
Ba nera , Rajputana . 

BANERJEA, PRAMATHANATH, Proe., Dr., M.A. 
(Cal.), D.Sc, Eeon. (Bond;), Bar-at-Law. 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly, Fellow 
and Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta Uni- 
versity. He is a well- ; 
known economist and one | 
of the most distinguished | 
educationists in India ; a ! 

prominent member of 
the Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1923-30 ; Min to 
Professor of Economics, 

Calcutta University, 1920- 
35 ; President, Council of 
Post-Graduate Teaching 
in Arts, Calcutta Univer- ■ ,■■■• i 

sity, 1931-33. He was .J 

educated at Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and London School of 
Economics. Delegate to the Congress of 

Universities, Oxford, 1921; Dean, Faculty of 

Arts, Calcutta University, 1929-30 ; President, 
Bengal Economic Society, since 1927 ; Mem- 
ber, Bengal Unemployment Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1923; President, Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society, since 1930 ; President, 
Indian Economic Conference, 1930; Vice- 
President, Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal ; 
Member, Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry. 
Publications : A study of Indian Economies, 
Public Administration in Ancient India, Fiscal 
Policy in India, History of Indian Taxation, 
Indian Finance in the Days of the Company, 
Provincial Finance in India, The future of 
Indian Finance, Industry in India (in prepara- 
ration), etc. 6. November 1879, Address: 
4 A, Vidyasagar Street, Calcutta. 

BANERJI, Sir Adbion rajkumar, Kt. (1925) 
I.C.S., C.S.I. (1921), C.I.E. (1911), b. Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871, wi. 1898, d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ. : Calcutta University, Balliol 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1892. Entered 
I.C.S. . 1895; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the ■ Maharaja of 
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Mysore, March . 1910. Officiated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919. Retired from the I.C.S. 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir, 1927-29. Awarded I Class title' * Ra- 
jamantradhurina ” of Gandabheranda Order, 
with Khillats by H.H. The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct. 1923. Publications: The 
“ Indian Tangle ” (Published by Hutchinson 
& Co.) "An Indian Pathfinder ” (Published by 
Kemp Hall Press, Ltd). Address : e/o Coutts 
and Co., 440, Strand, London, W.G. 2. 

UANERJI, Bhabo Nath,. M.Se. (Allahabad), 
Ph.D. (Cantab.); Meteorologist (Retired), 
b. 15 August 1895. in. Renuka Devi. Educ : 
Allahabad University, Central Hindu College, 
Benares, 1912-16 and Canning College. 
Lucknow, 1916-18, Research Scholar and 
Assistant Palit Professor of Physics, University 
Post-graduate College of Science, Calcutta, 
1918-20, with Sir C. V. Raman, Government 
of India University State Scholar from 
Allahabad Univ. at Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, with Sir J. J. Thomson, 1920-22. 
Joined Indian Meteorological Sorvice, January 
1923; Meteorologist, Simla, 1923-26. As 
Meteorologist, Karachi, Dec.l926to Nov. 1932; 
founded and organised on international lines 
the first aeroplane and airship meteorological 
centre at Karachi including a first class 
Observatory equipped with all self-recording 
meteorological instruments and investigational 
installations at the Airship Base, Drigh Road. 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Norway, 
Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt 
Oct. 1927 to August 1928 in connection with 
aviation meteorology with particular reference 
to Airships. Fellow of the Royal Meteorolo- 
gical Society, London, 1928. Made special 
study of the Meteorology of the uninvestigated 
international air route from Persian Gulf to 
Karachi writing a book ‘ Meteorology of the 
Persian -Gulf and Melcran ' the first of its 
kind for that region. Under London Air 
Ministry programme for the expected trial I 
flight of the airship R. 101 being responsible 
loir the section Basra to Karachi set up a 
complete temporary organisation for all the 
detailed requirements of the airship. Honorary 
member, Karachi Aero Club. Member from 
India on the “ Commission de l’application 
do la Meteorologie a’ la Navigation A&iehne ”. 
Permanent member, Indian Science Congress. 
Meteorologist, Bombay, November 1982. 
Publications : The book “ Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Melsran” and other original 
contributions in Physics and Meteorology 
published in various Indian and European 
Journals. Address : Mehorpur P. 0„ Nadia. 

BANERJI, SmuiMAE, Rax Bahadur, b.a., 
Retired Assistant Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, b. 5 October 1880. m. to Suhas- 
sini, eldest cl. of late Kumar Satyeswar 
Ghosal of Bliukailas Raj. Educ. ; St. Xavier's 
College, Calcutta; Law class, Government. 
College, Krishnagar; Bengal Police Training 
School ; obtained First prize in Law in the 
Final examination, of the Police Training 
School. Joined Calcutta Police in 1902 ; 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Roports of tho Calcutta Police, Title of 
llai Sahib conferred by Government, 


January 1931 and the title of Rai Bahadur 
conferred hi June 1935. Appointed Justice 
of the Peace ; promoted to Ag. Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, tempora- 
rily in 1935, retired in 1936. Address: 
P. 94, Lake Road, Calcutta. 

BAPNA, Wazie-ud-Dowla, Rai Bahaiwb 
Sir S. M., Kt., C.T.E., B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., Prime 
Minister to His Highness the Maharaja Holkar. 
b. 24th April 1882. m. Shrcemati Anand 
ICumari, d. of tlie late 
MehtaBhopal Singh , D owan 
of Udaipur. Educ.: at 
Maharana’s High School, 

Udaipur, Govt. College, ‘ * m 

Ajmer and the Muir Central . , * 

College, Allahabad. For . » 

about a year practised law 
in Ajiner-Merwara ; served 
in Mewar for about a year 

Officer, appointed District 
and Sessions Judge in the 
Indore State in Jan. 1907 ; in 1908, Law 
Tutor to H.H. Maharaja Tukojl Rao III, 
His Highness’s Second Secretary in 1911 and 
First Secretary in 1913) ; Home Minister in 
1915; retired on Special pension in April, 1921; 
joined Patiala State as a Minister ; rejoined 
Holkar State Service as Home Minister in 1923; 
soon after appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and President of the Appeal Committee of tlie 
Cabinet; Prime Minister and President of 
the Cabinet, 1926; Rai Bahadur in 1914 ; 
and C.I.E. in 1931 ; A substitute Delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in 1931; 
Delegate to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in 1935. Created Knight in January 
1936. Clubs: Residency and Yeshwant 
Clubs, Indore. Address : Baxibaug, Indore 
(Central India). 

BARIA, Major (Hon.) His Highness Ma- 
haiiawal Shri Sir Ranjitsinbji, Raja of: 
K.C.3.I. (1922). b. 19 July 1880; ones, one 
J. Educ. : Rajkumar College, Rajkot ; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in 
England. Served in European War, 1914-15 
and In the Afghan War, 1919. Receives a 

f; salute of eleven guns. Address : Devgad 
Baria (Baria State Rly.) 

BARNE, The Rt. Rev. George Dunsford, 
D.D., M.A. (Oxon), C.I.E. (1923), O.B.E. 
(1919), Y.D . (1923) ; Elected Bishop of 
Lahore, April, 1932. b. May 6, 1879. m. 
Dorothy Kate Akerman. Educ: Clifton 
College and Oriel Coll., Oxford. Asstb. 
Master, Summerllelds, Oxford, 1902-08; 
Curate of Christ Church, Simla, 1908-10 ; 
Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910; Chaplain of 
Hyderabad, Sind, 1911 ; and Asstt. Chaplain 
of Karachi, 1911-12. Principal, Lawrence R. 
Military School, Sanawar, 1912-1932. Address : 
Bishopsbourne, The Close, Lahore. 

BARODA WALLA, Sat.ebiioy KaiujUi, Sheriff 
: of Bombay, 1926-27 , Landlord and Business- 
man, Chairman, Improvements Committee, 
Municipal Corporation, Bombay, b. 1884. 
Partner and Financier to the firm of eon-' 

v tractors who constructed the Victoria Tor- 
minus, Bombay Municipality. Faiak Numa 


Palace in Hyderabad (Deccan), .Bezwada 
Railway and other big .constructions, etc. 


Railway and other mg . conswui-i iuu», 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
since 1907. Member, Standing Committee oi 


since 19Ui. jnemuer, p.uuuuug -- 

the Corporation for more than 9 years and 
its Chairman, 1916-1917, Was made 9-f- 


its Chairman, lum-im/, ««» ^ 

and Honorary Presidency Magistrate 1908. 
During Great World War was responsible for 


During Great world war was icijiuumwv 
getting about 30 lacs subscribed by lus com- 
munity towards tiie War Loans without 
interest • Was solely, responsible m inducing 
the Government to issue War .Loans bearing 
endorsement “ Without Interest, W as more 

than once Chairman of the War Loan Com- 
mittees. Chairman, Entertainment Com- 
mittee, for British and Indian wounded 

soldiers. At his own expense got a temporary 

theatre built at Marine Lines for the enjoy- 
ment and benefit of soldiers. Was awarded 
certificate of merit and War Medal for volun- 
tary services. Member of the Bombay 
Board of Film Censors since 1919. Chairman, 
Markets and Garden Committee, 1932-34 
Nominated Member, Bombay Legislate 
Council, 1916-1921; Elected Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1920-1923. Viee-1 resident, 

' AU India Muslim Federation, 1926. President, 
All-India Muslin- Hodjas Conference,, VMM.. 
Address : Altamont Road, Oumhalla Hill 
Bombay 


BATLEY, Claude, A.R.I.B.A., Professor of 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Partner of Messrs. Gregson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects, ft. Oct. 1879. 
Educ. : at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich, 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering. 
Northants and in London up to 19U and 
in Bombay thereafter. Publications : The 
“Design Development of Indian Architecture 
(in three volumes) and sundry articles and 
papers both in England and India on 
architectural subjects. Address : School of 
Ait, or Chartered Bank Building, Bombay. 


BATLIWALA, Soiiabji HormtjS JI, ( B . A . Eng- 
lish Literature and Latin) b. 21 March, 1878, 
Educ: St. Xavier's School and College. 
Connected with the Cotton industry ■. Repre- 
sentative of Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd. and 
General Manager of Empress Mills at Nagpur. 
Member of the Court of Nagpur University. 
Has travelled extensively and studied the eco- 
nomic systems of various countries.. 1 mow* 
cations: Contributions on financial and 
economic subjects. Address : C. 1. Uud, 
Nagpur. 


BARRY, Charles Harold, M.A. (Cantab., 
Principal, Aitcliison College, Lahore, b. 17 
T?eb 1905. wt, Miss Maclftcman .of XaiuirK. 

Educ at R. N. C. Osborne, Bradfield College, 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Assistant Master, 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla 1926-31 , In 
specter of Schools, Rawalpindi ^vision 


snector of Schools, Rawalpindi Division, 
Piiniah 1932-33 ; appointed Principal, 

SSfiw J»- .■SSgtgt 
rjgrs&isft 1 sons 1 -. 

University of the Punjab). Address : Aitcln- 
son College, Lahore. 


cofiete Presidency College and the. 6 ® 11 ®™;, 1 

Bar^^issS^dtektogto^ea^planteton.and 

Assam 


BEAUMONT, The Hon. Sir John William 
Fisher, M.A. (Cambridge) ; ® 

1930 Chief Justice of Bombay b. 4th faeptun 
her 1877. m. Mabel Edith, d. of W lUiain 

TSSSftt SStiStt.dg 

Address: “ Colelierne Court,” Harkness 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


BEDI RAJA, Sir Baba nn'inmcsn Stno H, Kt ; 
1016 • K/B.K (1920), O.l. b.* * 

cccived title of ltajain 1921. Hon. Extra 
Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab, h. 1B6-. 
A lineal descendant and of ,^' “ 


founder 'of Sikhreligion, now headofSnatan 

«■£*• TAWS SSSft S 3 


Afghanistan. A Fellow of ^ 

Hindu Universities; was a delegate to the 
lndo- Afghan Peace Conference in DU. 
Address : Kallar, Punjab. 


wsssi 
«Saslf4SSWS 




President, Incorporated Law Society, Cal- 
cutta ; is connected with severalEdi^ional 

and Social service organlzations. Addrcss ■ 
14, Balaram Ghose Street, Calcutta, 


BELVALKAR, Shripad Krishna, M.A., Ph. D. 
(Harvard Univ.), I.E.S. (Retd.), late Pro 
feasor of Sanskrit, Deccan College,, Poona ; at 
present Univ. Professor of Sanskr t and Heart 
If the Sanskrit Dept , Benares HiiwUi U mer 
sitv b 11 Dec. 1881. Education , Raj amp 
College', Kolhapur and Deccan College 
Poona and at Harvard, U. S. A. Jom Ltt 
Bombay Educational Department, , 1907. 
Prof., -Deccan College, since ’, 1nT w 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and for several 

1938, Recipient of Kaisar-i-Hind Silver M^al 

.. ,1 silver Jubilee Medal and the title Rao 

in the Herdvard Oriental hencs ’ , ^ t ion 
translation of Kavyadarsa > . C rlt |l f 5t a ^ 
of Brahmasutrabhashya with Notes 
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translation ; Basu Mallik Lectures on Vedanta 
Philosophy, Calcutta University, 1925, and 
(in collaboration with Prof. Raiuide) History 
of Indian Philosophy, Vols, 2 and 7 (out of 
the 8 projected) ; several papers contributed 
to Oriental Journals or presented to the 
Oriental Conferences, and other learned 
Societies. Address: “ Bilvakunja,” Bham- 
Imrda, Poona, No. 4. 

BENJAMIN, Ven. T. KtmnviiiA, B.A., Arch 
deacon of Kottayam since July 1922. Former- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayam , 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., lvotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop's 
Commissary, 1923. Publications : (in Malaya- 
iam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessaionians : 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
“Treasury of Knowledge and Family 
Friend.” Address: Kottayam. 

BENNETT, George Ernest, M.Sa, M.Inst. 
C.E., M.I. Mech.E., J.P., Chief 

Engineer, Bombay Port Trust, b. 1884. m. 
Frances Sophia Bennett. Educ. : Stockport 
Grammar School, Manchester University. 
Assistant Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P., 
1910-1916 ; Port Engineer, Chittagong, 
1916-1919 ; Ex. Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1919-24: Senior Executive Engineer, 
Calcutta Port Trust, 1924-26 ; Deputy Chief 
Engineer, Bombay Port Trust, 1926-80 ; Chief 
Engineer, 1930 ; Ag. Chairman, 1038. Address: 
Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 

BENl'HALL, Sm Upward Charles, Kt„ Senior 
Partner, Bird & Co., Calcutta and F. W. Heil- 
gers & Co., Calcutta, since 1929 ; s. of Revd. 
Benthall and Mrs. Bonthall ; b. 26th November 
1893. m. 1918 Hon’ble Ruth McCarthy Cable, 
daughter of first Baron Cable of Ideford ; one 
son. Educ : Eton (King’s Scholar), King’s 
College, Cambridge. Served European War 
1914-19, India 1914-15, Mesopotamia 1916-18 
(wounded), Staff War Office 1918-19. Direct- 
or of numerous Companies; Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1916-32; Governor, 1928-30; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
1932-1936; Vice-President, 1934; President, 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon, 1932-1930; Delegate, Indian 
Round Table Conference, 1931-32; Reserve 
Bank of India, 1935-36; Indian Army 
Retrenchment Committee, 1931. Address: 
37, Ballygunge Park, Calcutta. 

BEN2IGER, The Most Rev. Alovsius Mary, 

0. C.D., b. Einsoedeln, Switzerland, 1864. 
Educ.: Frankfort, Brussels ; Downside, Came 
to India, 1890 : Bishop of Tahce, 1900; Assistant 
to the Pont, Throne, Roman Count, 1925. 
Retired as Bishop of Quilon in August 1931 
& nominated Titular Archbishop of Antlnoe 
(Antinopolis) in recognition of bis merits. 
Address : Carmel Hill Monastery, Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 

BERKELEV-HILL, Lt.-Col Owen Alfred 
Rowland, M.A., M.D., Ch.B. (Oxon.), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.G.P. (Lon.), F.R.A.S.B., 

1. M.S. b. 22 Dec. 1879. in. Kunhimanny, d. 
of Nellary Ramottl. Educ : at Rugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, London. 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. 
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Served throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign); Mentioned in Despatches. Presi- 
dent, Indian Psychological Association ; 
President, Indian Association for Mental 
Hygiene ; Member of Indian Branch of the 
International Association of Psycho-Analysis. 
Publications: Numerous articles in scientific 
journals. Address : Ranchi, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

BEWOOR, Gdrunath Venkatesh, B.A. (Bom.), 
B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E., I.C.S., Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs, b. 20 Nov. 1888. m. 
Miss Tungatai Mudholkar. Educ. : Dcecan 
Coll., Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Under- Secretary to Govt., C. P. Dy, 
Commissioner, Chanda ; Postmaster-General. 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Circles: Dy. 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Delhi, and Postmaster-General, Bombay 
Circle ; Indian Delegate to the Air Mail 
Congress at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal Congress, London, 1929. 
Address : Delhi and Simla; “ Sliri Krishna 
Niwas,” Poona 4. 

BHABHA, Hormasji JEHANaiR,M.A.,D.Litt., 
J.P., C.T.E., Hon. Pres. Magte., Fellow of the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, deputed 
as a delegate to the Congress of Imperial Uni- 
versities 1926 by the Universities of Bombay 
and Mysore, b. 27 .Tune 1352. m. Miss Jerbai 
Edaljee Batiwala. Educ : Eiphinstone 

College and in England. Assit. Professor, 
Elphinstono College, 1S74-76 ; Vice-Principal 
and Professor of Login and Ethics, Central 
College, Bangalore, i870 ; Principal. Maha- 
raja’s College, Mysore, 1884; Education 
Secretary to Government, Mysore, 1890 ; 
Inspector-General of Education in Mysore, 
1895-1969 ; Munir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 1009. 
Pub. : Special Report on Manual Training in 
Schools of General Education ; Report on the 
Education of Pars! Boys, 1920 ; a Visit to 
Australian Universities, 1923 ; a Visit to 
British Universities, 1926 ; Modern Crema- 
tion and Parsees, 1922 ; resigned the direc- 
torship of Tata H. .15. P. 8. Co. Address: 
Maiakoff Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

BHAGAT: Abdulla Ha.ti Issa, Khan 
Saheh, m.l.a., Bombay, is the third son 
of a prominent Muslim leader and business- 
man, Haji Issa Umar Bhagat of Godhra. 
He has been the district honorary 
organiser of Co-operative Societies for four 
years and Hon. Magistrate for the, last 15 
years. A municipal councillor from 1922 he 
was unanimously elect- 
ed President of the 
Godhra Municipality for 
three years from 1936. 

He has been a member 
of the District. Local 
Board for, the last 15 
years ; was its Vice- • 

, President from 1931 to 
1935. He isa nominated 
member of the Bistrie 

1 Schoool Board. He is 
the founder of the 
Hartshorn Scholarship 
and recipient of a gold medal for merito- 
rious service to the Muslim Community, j. 
July 26, 1889. Address: Godhra, Punch 

Mahals, 





in India. 


COI1ONBX1 
6. 15th 
College, 
Companion to 
.raja of Bikaner, 
1895, and accompanied him in his Indian 
Tour in 1896, Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas ; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet. Also acted as President 
of Council during H.H.’s visits to Europe. 
Now in charge of the portfolio consisting of 
Bikaner Fort, Fort Palace. Badakarkhana 
Devasthan and Government General Records, 
and copying dept., Bikaner State. Is Hon. 
Col. of the Sadul Light Infantry and Personal 
A. D. C. to the Maharaja. Publications: 
Bhairavbilas, Bhairubbinod and Rasikbinod. 
Son and heir; Heroji Sri Ajit Slnhji Sahib 
being, educated at Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Address : Bikaner. 

BHANDARI Jagan Nath, Rai Bahadur, 
Raj Ratan, M.A., LL.B., Dewan, Idar State. 
6. .Tan. 1882. m. Shrimati Ved ZunwaTji. 
Educ ; Government College, Lahore, and Law 
College, Lahore. Practised at Ferozepur till 
1914 ; joined Idar State as Private Secretary, 
1914 ; served there till 1922 as Political Secre- 
tary and Officiating Dewan ; left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahoro ; 
appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1931. Address: 
Himniatnagar, Idar State. 

BHARAT Singh Sahib, rai Bahadur, 
(1913); Rai (hereditary), O.B.E., (1919), 
Raja, (1927). b. 15tli October, 1881. A 
prominent Zemindar of the 
Rohilkhand Division 
having, about 104 square 
miles of the host zomindari 
Forests in Rohilkhand with 
other properties in Buland- 
slmhar, Meerut, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagarand Morad; 

r CT: bad Districts, A .grea « 
PH Shikari and Sportsman and 
| : f a very popular figure of the 
■ District, now living a retir- 
ed life. The Estate is being 
s worthy sons. Sahanpur 
TJ. P. 

muiUAVA, Rai Bahadur, Pandit Jawahab 
Lal, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore. b. 1st Oet. 1870. m. d. of L. Madan Lal, 
Bliargava of Rewari. Educ: Sirsa M.B. Scbooi, 
Rcwari M. B. School, Lahore Mission Coll., 
Lahore. Government. Coll, and Law School. 
President , Bar Assocn., Hissar ; gob Durbar 
Medal and War Loan San ad ; acted as Sec- 
retary, India War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund ; 
was elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1910-20; and Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23. Life member, St. .Tohn Ambulance 
Association and Vice-Chairman, District 
Centre at Hissar. Granted Silver Jubilee 


c 


BHATE, GoviND Chimnaji, M.A. (Bom.). 
b. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Educ: Deccan 
College. Professor iu Fergusson College, Poona, 
from 1895, 1918 and from 1931 to 1933. 
Principal and Professor, Willingdon College, 
Sangli, from 1919 to 1928 ; refeed in 1933. 
Publications : Principles of Economics, Travel 
Series in 10 Volumes ; Lectures on Sociology, 
Carlyle, Three Philosophers, Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts. (All in Marathi). Speeches 
and Essays (in English) ; Kant and Slian- 
karacharya, Sir Walter Scott, (in Marathi). 
Address : Willingdon College Post, Dist. 
Satara. 

BHATIA, Lirut.-Coi.onki, Sohan Lai,, M.A., 
M.D., B.Ch. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. (London), 
F.E.S.E. (1932), F.C.P.S. (Bombay), M.C. 
(1918), I.M.S., Principal, Grant Medical 
College and Superintendent, J. J. Group of 
Hospitals, Bombay, since 1937. b. 5 Aug. 
1891. m. Raj Kishorie. Educ : Cambridge 
Univ. (Peterhouse) and St. Thomas's Hospital, 
London. Casualty Officer and Resident 
Anaesthetist, Clinical Assist., Children’s De- 
partment ; House Surgeon, Ophthalmic House 
Surgeon, St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
Joined I.M.8. 1917 ; saw active service with 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force (105th Mah- 
ratta Light Infantry), 1918 ; appointed 
Professor of Physiology, Grant Medical 
College in 1920, Dean in 1925. Publications: 
A number of scientific papers in the Indian 
Journal of Medical Research and Indian 
Medical Gazette. Address : “ Two Gables ”, 
Mount, Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill. Bombay. 

BHATTACH ARV YA , Rai Saiiib Nagendra 
Kumar, B.L., b. 5th November 1888, is 
a leading advocate and public worker 
of Bengal and has been a Commissioner of 
the Berhampore Municipa- 
lity for the last 6 years. 

Was a non-offieial visitor 
of Berhampore Detention 
Camp till its abolition in 
1938. After a brilliant 
academic career, he gradu- 
ated from the Calcutta 
University in law in 1913 in 
the first division a nd stood 
fourth in order of merit. 

Had an extensive practice 
both on the civil and crimi- 
nal sides of Law. Officiated as Government 

. Pleader & Public Prosecutor, Murshidabad 

■ 1932 and 1935. Published annotated editions 
of The Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, 
1921, and The Cattle Trespass Act, 1926. 
Edited B. B. Mitra’s well-known book on 
Criminal Procedure Code, 1937 and published 
the third edition of the late Major H. W. V, 
Cox’s Medico-Legal Court Companion, 1938. 
Received the title, “Rai Sahib ,” 1934. 

BHAVNAGAR, H. H. Maharaja Krishna 
Kumar Sinhji, Maharaja or ; b. 19th May 
1912, s. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhjl Takhtaslnhji, K.C.S.I., July 
1919. Educ. : Harrow, England. Installed 
with full powers, 1931 ; maxried 1931. 
Address ; Bhavnngur, Kathiawar. 
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gEIWANDIWALLA, Sm Dossabhoy 
HormTjSJI, Kt., .T.P. ; son of late Khan 
Bahadur Hormasji Manekji Bhiwandiwalla. 
b. 26th March 1901 ; succeeded to the 
estate in 1920 ; Knighted June 1934 
■in. Manekbai, d. of Mr. 

Khurshedji Limji, Nov. 

1936. Banker, Industrialist, 
etc. ; President, U r a n 
Municipality ; Governor, 

Aeronautical Training 
Centre of India ; Director, 

Central Bank of India, Ltd.; 

British India General 
Insurance Co., Ltd. ; The 
Indian National Airways, 

Ltd. ; Neon Signs (India), 

Ltd. ; Dry lee Corporation 
of India, Ltd. ; Electrical Undertakings Ltd. ; 
Kaiser-I-Hind Insurance Co. ; Nasik-Deolali 
Electric Supply Co. ; Khamgaon Electric 
Supply Co. ; Mandwa Perries Ltd. ; 
Khoshrove Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 
of Mehshed (Iran). Clubs; Royal Western 
India Turf Club, Willingdon Sports Club, 
Botary Club of Bombay, etc. Address 
35, CutTe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

BHOLE, Bajaram Bamjee, b.sc., m.e.a., 
Bombay. Having taken his B.Sc. degree 
in 1031 he joined the Poona Engineering 
College, but had to give up his studies when 
in the final year owing to 
ill-health. He won several 
prizes for elocution both 
in the Ferguson and the 
Engineering College, 
Poona. He was the oppo- 
sition leader of the 
Eerguson College Parlia- 
ment and a member of 
Managing Committee. He 
was the Tennis Champion 
of the Engineering College 
and General Secretary of 
their Gymkhana. ” 
takes keen interest in social work, — 
the president of the Poona Theosophical 
Youth Lodge and was Deception Committee 
Chairman of the Poona D. C. Youths’ 
Conference ; is .elected a member of the Public 
Accounts Committee and appointed, on the 
Committee to advise the Govt, on the ques- 
tion of training the Primary Teachers. Young- 
est member of the Assembly. Secretary, 
Indian Labour Party. Born ; February 10, 
1911. Address: Padamji Park, Irwin Boad , 
Poona. 

BHOPAL, H. H. Sikandek Sabbat Nawab 
Iftikharto-Mtok sib Mohammad Hamidbl- 
eah Khan, Nawab of, G.C.S.l. (1932), G.C.T.E. 
(1920), O.S.I. (1021), C.V.O. (1022). b. 0th Sept. 

■ 1804 : is the Biller of the second most impor- 
tantMohammadan State of India, m. 1905 Her 
Highness Maimoona Sultan Shall Baiio Begam 
Sahiba; succeeded in 1926 mother, Her High- 
ness Nawab Stiltan Talian Begain, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., C.T., G.B.E. Has three daughters, 
the eldest of whom Nawab Gauhar-e-Taj- 
j A hi da Sultan Begam is the heiress-presumptive. 
Address: Bhopal, Central India. 

BHOBE, Sin Joseph Wii.wam, K.C.I.E., C.B.E. 
(1920), C.I. E. (1923), K.C.S.I., I.C. S. 
b, 6th April 1878, m. to Margaret Wilkie Stott, 




M.B., Cli. B. (St. Andrews), M.B.E. Jidun. : 
Decean College, Poona, and University 
College, London. Under Secy., Govt, of Madras, 
1910; Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1919; 
Dy, Director of Civil Supplies, 1919 ; Secre- 
tary to the High Comnisr. for India, London, 
1920 ; Ag. High Commsr. for India in the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923; Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924; and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November 1926 
to July 1927 ; Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Education, Health and Land Beeords, 
on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Eeforms, 1928-30. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, in charge of 
Department of Commerce and Baihvays. 
Address: National Bank of India, Madras. 
BHOSLE, Dattajirao Madhavrao, Chief 
Secretary to H. H. the Chhatrapati Maharaja- 
saheb of Kolhapur, b. 15th June 1903. m. 
Annusuyabai 1920. Educ. : Pachgani, St. 
Mary’s High School, 

Bombay* Baldwin's, Banga- 
lore. Financial Secretary to 
H. H. 1925-1929. Huzur 
Chitnis 1929. Acting Dewan 
1930-1931. Chief Secretary 
1931. Acting Prime Minister 
1932-1933. Was Chairman 
of the Kolhapur Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions held in 
1927 & 1929 and also of the 
Deception Committee of 
17th Session of Marathi 
Literary Conference at which H. H. the 
Maharajasaheb of Baroda presided. Director 
of Kolhapur Sugar Factory and the Bank 
of Kolhapur Ltd. President of the New 
Education Society and Prince Shivaji Free 
Boarding House, Kolhapur. Becipient of 
King George V Silver Jubilee Medal in 1936 
and Coronation Medai in 1937. Address: 
Yeshawant Niwas, Kolhapur Besidency, 
BHUTTO, Sir Shah Nawaz, Kt., Back. (1930), 
O.I.E. (1925), O.BE. (1919) ; Chief of Zemin- 
dars in Sind; Educated at Karachi Sind 
Madrasah and St. Patrick High School; 

one of the largest land- 
holders in the Province and 
is Proprietor of a colony of 
houses known as Bhutto 
Colony at Larkana ; Owner 
of valuable property both at 
Bombay and Karachi ; 
Leader of the Mohamadan 
Community in Sind ; Be- 
presentative of Hindus and 
Moslems in the Imperial 
Council instituted under 
Minto- Worley B e f a r m 

Scheme and a special First Class Magistrate ; 
Bepresentative of Larkana District 
Mohamadan Dural Constituency in Provincial 
Legislative Council, Bombay; President of Sind 
Mohamadan Association; and Chairman of 
Larkana District Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd.; President, District Local Board, 
Larkana ; President, Sind Azad Conference ; 
Elected Chairman of the Provincial Committee 
to assist Sir John Simon’s Statutory Com- 
mission, 1928; Delegate to Indian Bound Table 
Conference at London 1930 and 193J ; Minister 
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• to Government of Bombay 1934-36 ; Adviser , 
to Governor of Sind 1930-37; Member, 
Public Service Commission for the Provinces 
of Bombay and Sind. b. 3rd March 1888. 
Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 

BIKANER, Maharaja or, Lt.-Gkn. H. H. 
MAH ARAJA-DHIRA J RAJ RAJESHWAR NAREN- 

i>jiA Shiromani Sri sir Ganga Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I. (1911), G.C.I.E. (1907), 
G.C.V.O. (1919), G.B.E. (1921), K.C.B. (1918), 
K.G.S.I. (1904), K.C.I.E. (1901), A.D.C., Hon. 
LL.D. Cambridge and Edinburgh, D.C.L. 
Oxford, b. 1880; ascended gudi, 1885. 
Took active part in British Campaign in 
■China as Commander of his Imperial Service 
Regiment, 1900; Member of the Imperial 
War Cabinet ; King-Emperor’s A.D.C. during 
inspection tour of Western Front; took 
active part with Ganga Risala in defence of I 
Suez Canal; one of the signatories of Peace 
Treaty on behalf of India; several times 
delegate to League of Nations ; First Chan- 
cellor of Chamber of Princes (1921-26); 
represented Princes' Order in First Bound 
Table Conference (1930). Address : Bikaner. 

BILIMORIA, ARDASHIR jAMSETJflE, B.A. 
b. 18 September 1804. Edne. : Chandanwady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Joined Messrs. Tata in 1884. Retired 
1921'. Address : C/o Dr. Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay. 

BTLLIMORTA, Dr. Rustohiji Bomonji, 
B.A. (1902), M.D. (1909), J.P. Educ: 
Bombay University and Grant Medical 
College. Was awarded Gold Medal in Surgery 
in 1907 and a Prize in Midwifery; awarded 
Grey’s Medal lor Anatomy. Appointed 
Tutor in Bacteriology at Grant Medical 
College, 1907; resigned 1910; Lord Reay 
Lecturer at Grant Medical College, 1 910-1 91 3 ; 
has been Hon. Bacteriologist to the Parsee 
General Hospital from its beginning and has 
for years been Hon. Physician of the Hospital ; 
acted as Hon. Consulting Visiting Physician to 
Dr. Bahadurji’s Sanatorium at Deolali from 
: 1 91 0 till he resigned ; Hon. Physician, Goculdas 
' Tejpal Hospital ; has been Examiner, Bombay 
University, in Bacteriology and in Medicine ; 
founded 24 years ago at Poona a Sanatorium 
for consumptives whence it was subsequently 
removed to Panchgani. Was awarded the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal in June 1030. 
Address : Wassiamal Building, Grant Road, 
Bombay. 

EILLJMORIA, Sir Shapoorjee Bomonjee, 
Kt. (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of S. B. Billimoria & Co., Accountants 
and Auditors and Sheriff for 1935. b. 27 
July 1877. m. Jerbai, d. of Bhicaji N. Dalai 
(1906). Educ: St. Xavier’s College. Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 

Auditors’ Council, Bombay Membei 

of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee , Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1928-27 : President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inauirv Committee, 
1927-28. President, Indian Chamber of] 
Commercein Great Britain, 1928-29. Member,! 
Indian Accountancy Board; Trustee, N. It. I 


Wadia Charities, The Parsi Panchayat Fund 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity Funds and a number of other charity 
trusts and institutions. Nominated by Govt. 
of Bombay to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore ; Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay ; co-opted 
in 1934 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bombay Provincial Branch of 
the Countess of Dufferin Fund, Delhi; held 
the rank of Dist. Grand Warden of the Grand 
Lodge of All Scottish Freemasonry in India ; 
is the Grand Superintendent of the Dist. 
Grand Royal Chapter in India and founder 
and First Master of Lodge Justice and Peace 
(E.C.); appointed Sheriff for 1985. Address: 
13. Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

BIMLA Devi, Shrimati. b. .Tune 1902. Edits.: 
privately at home. m. 1919 to the second son 
of late Muntazim Saheb of Dnmraon Raj. 
Has two sons and three daughters. The 
Muntazim family is one of 
the respectable Ivayastha 
families of the Sliahabad 
District in Bihar. Is a 
well-renowned lady in Bihar 
as Hindi writer and poetess, 
has secured Medals and 
diploma “ Sahitya-Chand- 
rika " and “ ltema " on 
writings. Her articles have 
been published in almost 
all the leading Hindi Maga- 
zines of India. Her books 
in Hindi are being prescribed for the Matri- 
culation class by the Patna University as 
well as by the Text-Book Committee, Bihar 
and Orissa. She is the first Bilmreo lady 
to be appointed member for the Board of 
Studies of the Patna University in Hindi 
recently. Is highly interested in the social 
and educational uplift of women. Address : 
Muntazim Estate, D.umraon, E. I . Ry. 

BINDA Sarakt, is, a., rai Bahadur, 
Divisional Durbari, (Rais) Landlord, Member, 
Punjab Legislative Assembly, b. 7th March, 
1898. Son of Rai Bahadur Narsing Das. 

Head of the firm of 

r I Messrs. Dinanath 

Sheopershad, Anarkali, 
Lahore. , Treasury 




0 o n tr 


ctor to the 


(1) Government , Postal 
Department, (2) North 
Western Railway ; (3) 

Imperial Bank of India. 
Managing Director, 
Kangra Valley State Co., 
Ltd. Director, Murree 
Brewery Co. Ltd., 
Lahore Industries Ltd., Ambala Electric 
Supply Co, Ltd. ; Ex-chairman, Northern 
India Chamber of Commerce ; Member of the 
Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab ; Ex- 
member, Railway Rates Advisory Committee ; 
Financial Secretary, Sanatan Bharma College 
Society ; Executive Committee member, Pro- 
vincial Hindu Sabhata ; Hony. Treasurer to : 
Provincial Girl Guides Association, King 
George V, Memorial Fund, Punjab, Her 
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Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow's 
Appeal for the King Emperor’s Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Fund, Provincial Committee ; Member, 

■ Public Accounts Committee, Punjab; Re- 
sonrces and Retrenchment Committee ap- 
pointed by Punjab Government. Address: 
War sing Niwas, 8, Napier Road, Lahore. 

BIRLA, Ghanshyam Dass, Millowner, Merchant 
and iiamindar. b. 1892. Managing Director 
of Birla Brothers Ltd., Member of Council, 
Benares Hindu University ; President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1924; 
President, Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, 1929 ; Member, Indian Fiscal 
Commission ; Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council; Member, Royal Commission on 
Labour, 1930; Employers’ delegate to 
International Labour Conference at Geneva, 
1927 ; Member, Second Round Table Con- 
ference, 1930. Address : 8, Royal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta. 

HURLEY FRANK, Sir, D.C.M. (1915), M.L.C. 
Managing Director, Best & Co., Ltd., Madras 
b. 6th July 1883. m. Evelyn Clifton of 

Perth, W. A. Knighted, 1937. Address : C/o 
Best & Co., Ltd. Madras. 

BJSHWAMBHAR Nath, Pandit, Rai Baha- 

; p ini, M.A., eldest son of the late Diwan 
Bahadur Sir Chaube Ragunath Das, Kt., 

C.S.I. ; popularly known as the Grand Old 
Man of Kotah, whose loyal 
and indefatigable services 
rendered with unique devo- 
tion for 26 years as Diwan, 
resulted in the Kotah State 
j being considered one of the 
best governed states in 
Rajputana; b. on 25tn 
January 1879 at Kotah, 
educated in Hume’s High 
School, Etawah, Maharao 
High School, Kotah and 
, Agra College ; graduated in 
1898, passed M.A. in 1900 ; entered into the 
United Provinces Civil Service in May 1901 ; 
posted as Deputy Collector in various districts 
of the United Provinces until April 1917, 
services lent to Kotah State on deputation 
in April. 191 7, hold the office of the Private 
Secretary to H. H, the Maharao Sahib of 
Kotah; was made a Rai Bahadur on 1st 
January 1922 in recognition of his meritorious 
services, promoted to the post of Assistant 
Diwan in 1922 ; was made a Member, Mahakma 
Khas, i.e. , Minister in October 1923 — about 
two months before the death of his illustrious 

■ father ; the honour of Tazim was conferred on 
him by H. H. the Maharao Sahib of Kotah 

; in October 1930 ; retired from the United 
Provinces Civil Service on 1st October 1931 ; 
retired from Kotah State service on 14th 
December 1935 after a most distinguished and 
devoted service to the state ; a Tazimi 8ardar 
of JCotah Statu ; a premier Rais and Zemindar 
of Etawah district, United Provinces ; Vice- 
President of the All-India Red Cross Society 
in 1935-36. Present Address : Sir Raghunath 
Bhawan, Etawah (U.P.) 

;B1SWAS, CHAKU CHANDRA, C.I.E. (1931) y.s. 

• of late Asutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor, 24 
" M.A., B.L., Advocate, Calcutta 



High Court, b. April 21, 1888.ru Sm. Suhaslni 
Biswas, d. of Mr. S. C. Mallick. Echic: Hindu 
School, Presidency College, Ripdn Law College, 
Enrolled Vakil, High Court, April 18, 1910, 
Advocate, November, 1924 ; Vice-President, 
Bar Association, Calcutta High Court ; 
Ordinary Fellow, Calcutta University, and 
Member of the Syndicate, 1917-22, again 
from 1926, member of Dacca Board of Se- 
condary Education, 1921-22, 192S-29 and 

1934-35 ; Examiner and Paper-Setter, Arts 
and Law, Calcutta University ; Pro- 
fessor, University LawColIege, 1913-21 ; Com- 
missioner, Calcutta Corporation, 1921-24, and 
again, Councillor, Calcutta Corporation since, 
U.i25; Member, Calcutta Improvement Trust 
since 1926 ; President, Saroj Nalini Dutt 
Memorial Association, Bengal, for Women’s 
Welfare Work, Founder Secretary, South Su- 
burban (now Asutosh) College, 1916-21; Vice- 
President, South Suburban School, Main 
and Branch ; President, Sir Roinesh Mitter 
Girls’ School, Member of Governing 
Bodies of Presidency College, Asutosh College, 
Vidyasagar College, Deaf and Dumb 
School ; Secretary, Calcutta Blind School, 
Member of Committee of Management of 
Indian Association for Cultivation of Science ; 
Member of Committee of Indian Association 
and of Council of National Liberal Federation; 
Elected Member of Leg. Assembly from Cal- 
cutta Urban Non-Mnhoniedan Constituency 
1930-1934. Was a delegate to Reserve Bank 
Committee in London at the invitation of His 
Majesty’s Government, June-August, 1933. 
Substitute Delegate from India to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geiicva, 1936. Judge, 
Calcutta High Court (1937.) Address: 58, 
Puddopukur Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 


BIYANI, BMJliAi. Nandlal, Member, Council 
of State, Is one of the leading Congress men in 
C. P. and Berar. He left College during the 
non-co-operation movement while a student of 
the final law class, took 
part in the Congress satya- lug 
graha movement in 1930-32 r™ 
and suffered imprisonment i 
twice. He is a member of 
theA.I.C.C;ahd fdr the last 
four years he has been the 
President of the Berar Pro- 
vincial Congress Commit- 
tee. Hie was the vice-presi- 
dent of the Akola Munici- 
pality and represented the 
Berar Commerce Constit- 
uency in Central Provinces 
Legislative Council in 1926 as a Swarajist. He 
was the President of the Berar Congress 
Parliamentary Committee in the last elec- 
tions ; Secretary of the Congress Party in 
the Council of State ; takes keen interest 
in social reform and was for many 
years Secretary and once President of the Social 
Conference of the Maheshwari community ; 
was the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the 25th session of the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
nielan at Nagpur ; founder of the Berar 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a man of 
multifarious activities— -political, social, 
literary and industrial, b. December 1896. 
Address : Rajasthan Bhavan. Akola. 
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BLACKWELL, The Hon. Justice Sir Cecil, 

' Patrick, Kt. (1938), M.B.E. (MU. Div. 1919) ; I 
High Court Judge, Bombay, b. 8 November 
1881. m. to Marguerite Prances, eldest d. of the 
■ late J. A. Tilieard, M. V. 0 . Etluc : Blaekheath 
Proprietary School and City of London 
School ; HoU’er Greek Scholar, Univ. College, 
London, 1901 ; Classical Exhibition, Wadharn 
CoUege, Oxford, 1901 ; 1st Class Classical 
Honour Moderations 1908, 2nd Class Litt. 
Hum. 1905 ; B. A. 1905 ; Secretary of 
Oxford Union Society, 1904; Presi- 
dent, Wadharn College Athletic Club, 
1903. Called to Bar at Inner Temple 1907, 
and went to Northern Circuit; Lieut., T. P. 
Reserve and on Recruiting Stafl and in 
Ministry of National Service during European 
War. Was Liberal candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak of war; 
contested Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Lib.), December 1923 ; appointed a 
Puisne Judge of High Court of Bombay, 1926. 
Address : “ Rylstone ", Pedder Road, Bombay. 

BLAKISTON, John Francis, Director-General 
of Archaeology. 6. 21 March 1882. Educ. 
Wellington CoUege, England. Architect, 
entered Archaeological Survey of India, March 
1911 ; Military Service 1915-1919 ; Prance, 
1917-18. Address : New Delhi and Simla. 

BLANDY, Edmond Nicolas, b.A. (Oxon.) 
Boden Scholar of Sanskrit, b. 31st July, 1886. 
m. Dorothy Kathleen (nee Marshall). 

Educ : Clifton and BaUiol. Asst. Magte. 
and Collr., Dacca, 1910 ; Sub-Div. 

Officer, Munshiganj, Dacca, 1912; Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 ; Under Secretary, Pinance Dept., Govt, of 
Bengal, 1914 in addition Controller of Hostile 
Plms and Custodian of Enemy Property, 1916; 
Addl. Dist. and Sessions Judge, Jessore, 1917 ; 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917, 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Pirms, etc., and Jt. Secretary, Publicity Board; 
Under-Secretary, Pinance Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1919 ; Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal, 1922 ; Magte. and Collr., Bakar- 
ganj, 1924 to 1926 ; Magte. and Collr., 24 
Farganas, 1928 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 ; Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Pinance Department. 1930. Com- 
missioner, Chittagong Division, 1933 : C.I.E. 
1933 ; Offg. Chief Secretary, Government of 
Bengal , 1034-35 7 months, ditto 1936 4 months, 
1937-38 Special duty Pinance Dept., Govt, of 
Bengal. Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BLASCHECK, Arthur David, Pellow of 
Coopers Hill, (1900) ; D. Occ. Munich, (1910). 
Inspector-General of Porosts to the Govt, 
of India, b. 16th Jan. 1879. m. Helen, 2nd d. 
oi the late C. Usborne of Berkshire. Educ: 
Foisted School ; Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill, Indian Forest Sendee, 
Punjab, 1900; Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Punjab, 1929; Inspector- General of Forests 
to the Govt, of India and President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, 1930. Ad- 
dress : Dchra Dun, U.P. 

BOAG, George Townsend, M.A. (Cambridge), 
C.I.E. (1928), C.S.I. (1936), I.C.S., Secretary 


in India. 


to the Governor of Madras, b. November 12, 

| • 1884, Educ : Westminster (1897 to 1903), and 
Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907). 
Passed into the I.O. S, in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908. Address : Madras 
Club, Madras. 

BOBBILT, Ra.tah Sir S wetback el a path i 
Ramakkishna Ranga Row Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E., Sri Rani, Rajah of Bobbili. b. 20 
Feb. . 1901. Educ ; Bobbili, privately. As- 
cended Gadi in 1920. Member, Council of 
State, 1925-27. Member, Madras Legislative 
Council, 1030. Hon. A. D. C. to H. E. the 
Governor of Madras from Jan. 1930 ; Pro- 
Chancellor, Andhra University from 1931. 
Chief Minister to Government of Madras, 
1932-37. Address ; Bobbili, Vizagapatam 
Dist. 

BoiLBAU, Colonel Commandant Guv 
Hamilton, C.B. (1919), C.M.G. (1917), D.S.c. 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
b. 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergusson.) 
Educ. Christ’s Hospital, R.M.A., Woolwich, 
Active Service W, Africa, 1892; Chitral Relief, 
1895 ; China, 1890 ; Great War, Prance, 1914- 
19; Afghan War, 1919. Address: Quetta. 

BOMON-BEHRAM, Sir Jehangir Bomonji, 
Kt, (1934), B.A., LL.B., J.P. (Solicitor), 
Bombay, Merchant, b. July 1868. Educ. ; St. 
Xavier’s and Elphinstone College. Juris- 
prudence Prizeman and Narayan Vasudev 
Scholar. Practised as an Attorney for about 
20 years, then became partner in C, Macdonald 
& Co., and was there for 5 years. Gave up 
business to do public service. Became member 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919; 
member of Standing Committee, 1921-22 to 
1926-27 and 1928-29 ; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1928-29 ; Chairman, Schools Com- 
mittee, Jan. to March 1928 and January to 
December 1929 ; Chairman of Law, Procedure 
and Elections Committee, 1930-31 ; Chairman, 
Advisory Committee, J, J. and other Hospitals ; 
Representative of Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion on the Board of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute and on the Board of 
Port Trust and on the Board of Leper Asylum 
Home ; President of Corporation, and First 
Mayor of Bombay, 1931-32. Honorary 
Presidency Single sitting Magistrate, Delegate, 
Pars! Chief Matrimonial Court, Director of 
several Joint Stock Companies. Address ; 
Sea View, Warden Road ; Bombay. 

BOMBAY, BISHOP op. See Acland, Rt. Rev. 
Richard Dyke. 

BOSE, Sur.HAS Chandra, b. 1897 ; Educ ; in 
Calcutta and Cambridge, Entered I.C.S,, 
but resigned in 1921 to join non-co-operation 
movement; was Manager of the Forward, 
Calcutta, 1922-24 ; served as Chief Executive 
Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, 1924 ; 
was arrested under Regulation III of 1818 ; 
was elected member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council while under detention ; took promi- 
nent part during sdtyagruha movement ; was 
interned as State prisoner blit was released in 
order to enable him to proceed to Europe for 
medical treatment; was for several years 
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President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee; President, Indian National 
Congress, Feb. 1938. Address: Calcutta. 

BRABOURNE, H. E. Lord, 5th Baron 
and 14th Baronet. (Michael Herbert 
RUDOLPH KNATCHBHLL), G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
M.O., Governor of Bengal, 1937. K.G. of 
St. J. b. 8th May, 1895. 

S. Father 1933. m. 1919 
Lady Doreen Geraldine 
Browne v. d. of 6th 
Marquess of Sligo. Educ. ; 

Wellington Coll. and 
R.M.A.j Woolwich. Served 
European War, 1915-18 j 
in It, A. andR.A.F. (M.C. 

Despatches thrice). M. P. 

(U) Ashford . Division 
Kent, 1931-33. Parlia- 
mentary Private Secre- 1 


BRABOURNE, The Lady, C.I., Dame 
of St. John, is the third 
daughter of the sixth 
Marquess of Sligo (who died 
in February 1935) and sister 
of the present Marquess. 
She was born in May 1896. 
She married in 1019 and has 
two sons, the Honourable 
Norton Michael Cecil Knat- 
ehbull, b. 11th February 
1922, and the Hon. John 
Uliek : Kna tell bull, 6. 9th 
November 1924. Address: 
Government House, Calcutta, 

BRADFIELD, Ernest William Charles, 
M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S., O.B.E. (1918) ; C. I. E. 
(1928), Director-General of Indian Medical 
Service. 6. May 28, 1880. m, Margaret 
Annie Barnard, Educ : King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham ; St. Mary’s Hospital 
and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London 
Surgeon-General, Bombay, 1935-37, Address: 
Delhi and Simla. 

BRAHMA CHARI , SIR UrENDEA NATH, Kt„ 
Cr. 1934; Rai Bahadur, cr. 1911; Kaisar-i- 
Hind (Gold), 1024 ; M.A,, M.D., Ph.D., F.R.A. 
S.B., Professor of Tropical Medicine, Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcutta; Physician 
Chittaranjan Hospital, Calcutta ; Consulting 
Physician; Research Worker; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1936 ; President, 
Indian Chemical Society, Calcutta, 1936; 
President, Indian Committee, International 
Society for Microbiology; Vice-President, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Vice- 
President, Physiological Society of India; 

: : Hony. Vice-President, Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of Science ; President, Society 
of Biological Chemists, India ; Head of the 

! Dept, of Bio-Chemistry, University College 
of Science, Calcutta; Chairman, Board of 
Industries, Bengal; Founder, Brahmachari 
Research Institute, Calcutta ; Hony, Vice- 
President, Indian Red Cross Society ; Vice-; I 


President, National Institute of Sciences of 
India ; Member, Court of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore ; Member, Sanitary 
Board, Bengal ; Fellow, University of Cal- 
cutta ; Fellow, Royal Society of Medicine, 
London ; Fellow, Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, London ; Hony. 
Fellow, State Medical Faculty of Bengal; 
Fellow, National Institute of Sciences of India; 
Fellow, Indian Chemical Society, b. 7th June 
1S75. in. 1898, Nani Bala Devi' ; two s., two 
d. Educ : Hughli College, Bengal ; Presidency 
College and Medical College, Calcutta. Tea- 
cher of Materia Medica, Dacca Medical 
School (1901) ; Teacher of Medicine, Camp- 
bell Medical School, Calcutta (1905-23); 
Coates Medalist and Winner of Griffith Me- 
morial Prize, Calcutta University; Minto 
Medalist, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene; Sir William Jones Medalist, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal; Research 
Worker under Indian Research Fund 
Association (1920-26) ; Discoverer of utea 
Stibamine — an organic antimonial for the 
treatment and prophylaxis of kala-azar; 
Physician, Medical College Hospitals, Calcutta 
(1923-27) ; President, Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (1928-29) ; Secretary, Medical Section, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal for several 
years ; President, Medical and Veterinary Re- 
search Section, Indian Science Congress (1930 
and 1933); Member, Council of Tropical Medi- 
cine, International Congress of Medicine, Lon- 
don (1913) ; President, Indian Provincial Medi- 
cal Services Association (1920-32) ; Formerly 
Member, Provincial Malaria Committee, 
Bengal ; Formerly Member of the Council of 
Medical Registration of Bengal, Formerly 
Member, Governing Body of the State Medical 
Faculty of Bengal ; Studies in Hfemolysis ; 
Kala-azar in Dr. Carl Mense’s Handbueh der 
Tropenkrankheiten ; Treatise on Kala-azar ; 
Numerous articles in the Indian Journal of 
Medical Research, Indian Medical Gazette, 
Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Journal of the Indian 
Chemical Society, Bio-chemical Journal, 
British Medical Journal, Lancet, Journal of 
Tropical Medicine & Hygiene, Journal of Phar- 
macology and Experimental Therapeutics, 
American Journal of Tropical Medicine, Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Tropical Medi- 
cine & Hygiene, Indian Journal of Medicine, 
Calcutta Medical Journal, Transactions of the 
Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine, 
Comptes Rendus Congress International de 
Medicine Tropicale et D’Hygiene, Cairo-Egypt 
(1928) subjects including chemistry <and 
chemotherapy of organic antimonials, chem- 
istry and chemotherapy of quinoline 
compounds, kala-azar, dermal Ieishmaaoid, 
malaria, black-water fever, influenza, hee- 
molysie, anopheles. Address : 82/3, Corn- 
wallis Street and 19, London Street, Calcutta. 

BRAY, Sir Edward Both, Kt., cr. 1917; 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnofc & Co.; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters, 
b. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, 1st Bt. Educ. : Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address: 
Gillander House, Calcutta. 
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I5RAYNE, Frank Lugard, M.C. (1918), 
C.l.E, (1937), Commissioner, Rural Recon- 
struction, Punjab, b. Jan. , 6, 1882. m. Iris 
Goode ve Goble, 1920. Educ: Monkton 
Combe School and Pembroke Coll'., Cam- 
bridge. Joined I.C.S., 1905 ; Military Service, 
Prance, Palestine, etc., 1915-19. M.C. 1918. 
Publications : Village Upliftin India (1928) ; 
Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford 

Univ. Press) ; The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929, (Oxford Univ. Press) ; The Boy Scout 
in the Village; Pits; A scheme of Rural 
Reconstruction ; (Uttar Chand Kapur, Lahore, 
1931); Socrates persists in India and The 
: Indian and the English Village (Oxford 
' University Press) 1932. The Village Dynamo 
(R. S. M. Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore) 1934 ; 
Rural Reconstruction — A Note, Government 
\ Press (.Lahore, 1934); Socrates at School 
(Oxford Press) 1935. “ Lecture Notes 1930 " , 
“Better Villages’’ (Oxford Press) 1937. 
Addiess : Lahore, Punjab ; and The Glebe, 

. Ashill, Norfolk. 

BRING, Lt. -Gen. Sir John Edward Spencer, 
JC.C.B. (1930), K.B.E. (1935), C.B. (1923), 
C.M.G. (1918), D.S.O. (1915), G.O.O.-ln-O., 
Southern Command, b. 9th Feb. 1878 ; 
in. Dorothy M. S. (d. 1924); two s. one d. 
Bduc. : Wellington College ; R.M.A., Wool- 
wich. Entered Army, 1897 ; Captain, 1902 ; 
Adjutant, 1903-0(1 ; Major, 1914 ; Bt.. Lt.- 
CoL 1910 ; Bt. Col., 1919 ; Col. 1920 ; Major 
General, 1930 ; Lt. Genl., 1935 ; D.A.Q.M.G., 
1914; G.S.O. (2), 1915; G.S.O. (1), 1916; 
Brigadier-General G. S., 1917; Colonel on 
Staff, General Staff, G.H.Q., Ireland, 1919- 
1923; Deputy Director at War Office, 1923- 
25 ; Col. Comdt. R. A., Aldershot Command, 
1925-27 ; Brigadier, General Staff, Aldershot 
Command, 1927-30 ; A.D.C. to the King, 
1928-30; Major-General, Royal Artillery, 
India, 1930-31 ; Deputy, Chief of General Staff, 
Army Headquarters, India, 1931-33; Com- 
mander, 4th Division, 1933-35 ; Commandcr- 
in-Chief, International Force in the Saar, 

1934- 35 ; Lieutenant of Tower of London, 

1935- 30 ; Adjutant General in India, 1936-37. 
Address : Command House, Poona. 

BROOMFIELD, Robert Stonehouse, Mr. 
Justice, B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law ; Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. 1 Dec. 1882. m. 
Mabel Louisa nee Linton. Bduc: City of 
London Schooland Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1905 ; 
Judge, High Court, Novemberl929. Address: 
Murrayfleld, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BUCK, Sir Edward John.O.B.E. (1918),C.B.E. 
(1918), Kt. (June 1929), late Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India now Adviser to 
Associated Press of India; Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, and ICalka Simla Electric Coy. 
b. 1802 ; m. Annie Margaret, d. of late 
General Sir R. M. Jennings, K.C.B. Educ. : 
St. John’s College, Hurstpierpoint. Assistant 
and Joint Secretary, Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec., Executive 
Committee “ Our Day” in India 1917-28. 
Publication : “ Simla, Past and Present” 
(two Editions). Address : Simla and Delhi. 


BUNDI, H. H. Mabarao Raja, Sir Raghttbir 
Sinqhji Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 1919; K.C.s.I. 
cr. 1897, G.C.I.E. cr. 1900, G.O.V.O. er. 
1911 ; b. 26 Sept. 1869. S. 1889. Address : 
Bundi, Rajputana, 

BURDON, Sir Ernest, B.A., Oxon • 
K.C.I.E. (1934); C.l.E. (1921); C.S.I. (1920); 
Knighthood (1931) ; Auditor-General in India.’ 

' b. 27 Jan. 1881. m. Mary (died 1934) 
d. ot Rev. W. Fairweather, D.D. 
Dunnikier, Manse, Kirkcaldy, Fife. Educ : 
Edinburgh Academy ; University College, 
Oxford (Scholar). Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1005; Financial Under- Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1911, and to Government of 
India, 1914 ; Financial Adviser, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force, 1918-19 ; Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, Govt, of India, 
Member of Indian Munitions Board, and of 
Imperial Legis. Council, India, 1919; Secre- 
tary to Government of India, Army Depart- 
ment and Member of Legislative Assembly, 
1922-26; Secretary to Government of India, 
Finance Department, and Member of Council 
of State, 1927-29. Address: Simla and New 
Delhi. 

BUItDWAN, SIR BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur op, G.C.I.E., 
cr. 1924, K.C.S.I. cr. 1911, K.C.I.E. cr. 1900 
I.O.M., cr. 1909 ; F.R.G.S., FJt.S.A., F.R.C.I., 
F.N.B.A., M.R.A.S.; Hon. LL.D. Camb. 
and Edin, 1026. b. 19 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by Mm in the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908 ; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, assuming charge 
of zemindari, 1903 ; two s. two d. Bufdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal zemindaris. Has travelled 
much in India ; made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906 
when he was received by King Edward ; a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Council, 1907-18 ; temp. 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council, 
1918; Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1919-24 ; Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, from March 1922 to April 
1924; Member of the ' Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 ; Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25,; a nominated member of the Council of 
State,. 1926; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V; Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926. Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912; President of the British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again from 1925 
to 1 927 ; Trustee of the Victoria Memorial, Cal- 
cutta, since 1914 ; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
(King- Emperor George V. and Queen Empress 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12 ; 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit- 
tees during the War.- Publications : Vijaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
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Tttarv of a European Tour) ; Meditations ; 
The Indian Horizon; etc. Heir: Maharaja- 
dhiraja Kumar Sahcb Uday Chand Mahtob. 
B { , Dewani Baj of the Burdwan Baj 
qince 1927 ; Manager of the Burdwan Baj 
Wards Estate 1930-30 and again Dewani Baj 
from Dec. 1936; Private Secretary to the 
ir « haraiadhira j a Bahadur at the Imperial 
conference?^ London, 1926. 6. 14 July 1905. 
Address- The Palace, Burdwan; Bijay 
Manzil Alipore, Calcutta; The Betreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal ; Bosebank, Darjeeling ; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U. P., etc. 


Agriculture, Bombay, 1933-1936. Publica- 
tions ; Botanical, Agricultural, Horticultural, 
and Nature Study papers. Address t Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besearcli, New Delhi, 
Simla. 


Ex- 


HURLEY, Du. Ceorsb William, Wh. 

1906' B.Sc. (Engineering) (London), 1 9-1 , 
t> Sc’ (London) 1927 ; M.I.McchB., 1923; 
MJE, 1923 M.A.S. Mech.E. 1926 ; 
M E S. T. (1929), Principal. and 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic- 
toria Jubilee Technical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay, b. 18S5. m. Ella Elizabeth, e.d., Harry 
Turton Educ. : Sheffield University College 
and Sheffield University (Applied Science De- 
partment). Asst. Engineer, Yorkshire Electric 
Power Co., Engineering Research Student, 
Sheffield University ; Lecturer m Engineering 
and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Tool 
Besearch Departments, Sheffield University , 
Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton -and Lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton Technical College . Publications: 
(Books) Lathes: their Construction &Operation; 
The Testing of Machine Tools ; Machine and 
Pitting Shop Practice ; Principles and Prac- 

ofSttog T~V“«?ore“th« Institato oi 

the Institution of Engineers (India), Technical 
Articles • Upwards of 200 on various JEngi- 
neering ‘subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Address. 
V. J. T. Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 


BURT, Sir Brsce Chudleicsh, KT. (1936), 
C.I 15., M.B.E., B.Sc. (Lond.), I.A.S., 

Kut. Bach. (1936), Vice-Chairman, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besearch, b, April 2J, 
1881. m. 1906. Eauc . : Univ. Coll., London, 
Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool University, 
1902-4; Trinidad, British West Indies, 
1904-7. Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1908 ; Dy. Director of Agri- 
uclture. United Provinces. 1908-21; Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15. Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1921-2S ; Director of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1928-29. Official Adviser 
to Indian Delegation, Imperial Economic 
Conference, Ottawa, May to September 
1932. Officiated as Vice-Chairman, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Besearch, June 1933. 
Aug. 1933, Octr. to Deer. 1934 and from 
Oetr. 1, 1935. Address: 1, York Itoad, 
New Delhi and Alderton, Simla. 


nmtN the Hon. Me. Justice Sidney, B.A., 

B ^C S„ Puisne Judge, High Court, Madras 
since 1934. b. 19th June 1881; m. Clara 
Blanche ! of Dr. D. M. Williams, late of 
Liverpool ; Educ: Queen Elizabeth’s School, 
Wakeneld and the Queens College, Oxford, 

' Asst. Besident, Travancore and Cochin, 
1907-9 - Sub-Collector, 1911 ; Superintendent. 

, Pudukkottai State, 1915-22 ; Dt and Sessions 
Judge, Bellary, 1924, Madura, 1925, Coimba- 
tore? 1928, Salem, 1931 ; Offg. Judge, High 
Court, 1932. Address: Blacker s Gardens, 
Teynampet, Madras. 


BURNS, WILLIAM, D.Sc (Edm.), BA.S., offig. 
Agricultural Expert, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Besearch. b. July 6th, 1884 
m Margaret P’orrest Aitchison, 1912., Educ... 
Rd in imrgh University. Was Assistant Lec- 
tom hi Bot™ Beading College, 1907-08. 
Entered Indian Agricultural Service as Eco- 
nomic Botanist to Bombay Government, 
4 TQG8 Principal, Poona* College of Agncultuie, 
m addition 1922-1923. Joint Director of 
; Agriculture, ’ Bombay, 1926-27. Director of 


BUTA SINGH, Hon’BLE, 
1 Member, Council of 
State. ThisistheSardar’s 
second term in the 
Council of State. He is 
the senior Vice-President 
of the Amritsar District 
Board, Hon. Magistrate, 
1st Class, and Jt. Secre- 
tary of the Khalsa Col- 
lege, Amritsar, He is 
a Provincial Da r b a r i . 
Born ; Oct. 16, 1903. 
Address : Nowshera 

House, Amritsar. 


Sardar, C.B.E., 



BYBAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY, SIR, Kt. 

1 (1928), eldest son of Itustomjee Byramjes 

Jeejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 .acres 
in Salsette, 6. 28tli Feb. 1881. rn. 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet. Educ.. 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay, 
J.P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte,, 1908-1915; 
Delegate, Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924); 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914; Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censors from 1924 ;■ Member, Govt, of India 
Committee for Conditional Belease of Prisoners 
1 09.4. • nhairman. Bvramiee Jeejeebhoy Pars 


Committee for Conditional iteiease oirnauiw-* , 
1924; Chairman, Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Parsi 
Charitable Institution ; President, 32nd Bom- 
bay Parsi Pioneers Boy Scouts and Tice-Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Beleased Prisoners 
Aid Society. Donated asum of Bs. 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital f or children 
it being the first of its kind m India. Chairman 
of the Governor’s Hospital Fundy Boinbay, 
Sheriff of Bombay for 1927. President, 
Landlords’ Association, Bonibay and Vice- 
President, Society for the Protection _of 
Children in Western India. President, 
■Bombay Boy Scouts Local . Association. 
Address ; The Cliff, Ridge Road, Bombay, 
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CAIRNS, James, C.I.E., M.A., M.B., Ch. 

B. (Glas.),D.P.H. (Camb.), D.T.M.&H. (Eng.), 
Chief Medical and Health Officer, North- 
Western Railway, b. 12th July 1885. Educ. : 
University of Glasgow. House Surgeon, 
House Physician, Glasgow, Royal Infirmary 
and Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow; Asst, to 
Professor of Anatomy, Glasgow University; 
Resident Physician, Ruchill and Knightswood 
Hospitals, Glasgow ; Sanitary Officer, 34th 
General Hospital ; Major R.A.M.C. (Temp.) ; 
Dy. Assistant Director, Medical Services 
(Sanitary), 8th Lucknow Division; Senior 
Assistant Health Officer, Bombay Municipality; 
Principal Medical and Health Officer, G.I.P. 
Railway, Lt-.Col. Auxiliary Force Medical 
Corps and Commander, Venerable Order of 
St. John. Address : C/o The Agent, North- 
Western Railway Headquarters Office, Emp- 
ress Road, Lahore. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop op, Most Rev. Foss West- 
cott, D.D. b. 23 October 1863, s. of the 
Rt. Rev. B. F, Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Educ. : Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G. 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan of India, Burma and Ceylon, 1919. 
Address : Bishop’s House, Calcutta. 

CALDER, Charles Cummins, B.Sc. (A, 
F.L.S. Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta; Superintendent, Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion in Bengal; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India, Calcutta, b. 3 Dec. 1884. m. Lilian 
Margaret Reid, d. ol James Reid, Esq., Aber- 
deen, Scotland. Educ. : Logic School Moray- 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen ; University 
of Aberdeen; North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture ; University of Berlin ; Botaniscbes 
Institute, Dhalem, Germany ; Landwirtschaft- 
liche Hoch8chule, Berlin. Curator, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Secretary, 
Board of Scientific Advice for India; Superin- 
tendent , Gardens and Plantations in Bengal 
and Burma ; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India. Publications : Various Reports and 
Records ; Editor, Report of Board of Scientific 
Advice ; Annals, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta ; Records of the Botanical Survey of 
India. Address : Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 

CAMBATA, SHIAVAX Cawasjee, J.P., Justice 
of Peace and Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
for the City of Bombay. Honorary Magis- 
trate, Andheri. Chairman of the Versova 
Beach Sanitary Committee. 
rrfn*~ i 1 ; President, Society of Honor- 
; ary Magistrates of the Bom- 
m . % j bay Suburban District. De- 
W ; legate to the Parsi Matrimo- 

^ i nial Court, Bombay. Hem* 

w - J aT . j her of the Bombay Munici- 
* I pal Corporation and several 

. ’« ” | - H^r public bodies and com- 

j mercial associations. Manag- 

■ i .4 aEa,* - 1 ing Director of Siiiavax 0. 
j&: Cambafca & Co., Ltd., Bom- 

bay. Director of the Hirda- 
garh Collieries, Ltd., Director of several other 
well-known commercial firms, etc. Merchant, 
Government and Railway Contractor. A 


pioneer ,in the Central Provinces Coal Indus - 
try. Member of the Standing Committee 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
Proprietor : Eros Theatre and Restaurant. 
Address: Cambata Building, 42, Queen's 
Road, Bombay. 

CAMPBELL, The Hon. Mu . Justice Archibald, 
B.A., Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore, b. 
18 Jan. 1877. m. Violet, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S.I., Lt.-Governor 
of Bengal. Educ.: Harrow and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. (Punjab), 1901, 
Asstt. Commr., Registrar, Chief Court, 1912, 
Offg. Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1918 ; Addl. 
Judge, High Court, 1921 ; Permanent Judge, 
1925. Address : Lahore. 

CAROE, CECIL Niels, B.A. (Oxon.), Solicitor, b. 
23 Aug. 1878. Educ.: Private and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Address : 57C Warden Road, 
Bombay. 

CASSELS, General Sir Robert Archi- 
bald, G.C.B. (1933), C.S.l , D.S.O., Com- 
mander-In-Chief of the Army in India since 
Nov. 1935. 6. 15 March 1876. m. Miss F. E. 
Jackson (1904) ; Served in the European war, 
including Egypt and Mesopotamia. Com- 
manded Peshawar District, 1923-1927 ; 
Adjutant-General in India, 1928-29 ; A.D.C. 
General to the King, 1929-33 ; G. 0. O.-in-C., 
Northern Command, India, 1980-34. Address : 
Simla and New Delhi. 

CATRY, Dr. Hector, O. C., Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, since March 1928. b. 1889. 
Belgium. Educ. : Seraphic School, Bruges, 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914 ; came to India, 1920. 
Address : 1, Lawrence lload, Lahore. 

CHAIN SINGH, RAO BAHADUR, M.A., LL.B., 
F.R.E.S., Thakur of Pokaran (Premier Noble), 
Jodhpur State and Talulcdar of Raipur (Dist, 
Rae Bareli, Oudh) ; Advocate, High Court, 
Allahabad. 6. 5th Feb. 1889. Educ. ; 
Canning College, Lucknow 
and Muir Central College, 

Allahabad University. 

Was awarded the Victoria i 
Jubilee Medal as best man i 
of his year at the M.A. 
examination of the Allaha- 
bad University. Joined 
Jodhpur State service as 
Judge, Court of Sardars and 
Insolvency, 1911-22; r * 

Puisne Judge, Chief Court, iafcj 

I 1922-27 ; Chief Judge, 

Chief Court, 1927-29 ; Minister in charge of 
Justice and Education, 1929-36 ; Acting 
Chief Minister, 1934. Represented the 
Jodhpur State at the Ministers’ Conferences 
on Indian federation, at Delhi and Bombay, 
1934-35 ; Member of Agra University Court, 
1930-36; Member of the Benares Hindu 
University Court since 1918; Life Member, 
International Law Association (London) ; 
President, All-India Educational Conference 
at Delhi, 1934. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the -World Education Conference at 
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Oxford, 1035. Has made an extensive tour 
of the European Continent and the Near and 
Middle East. Vice-Chairman, Servants of 
India Insurance Co. Has four sons ; the eldest 
Kinvwar Bhawani Singh, B.A. (Hons.) 
Cantab. (Trinity Hall) is studying for the 
Barrister’s degree at Lincoln’s Inn. Address : i 
Pokaran House, Jodhpur and The Fort, 
Pokaran, (Marwar). 

CHAMA'N BALL, Diwan, M.L.A., (Punjab), 6. 
1892. Educ. at Convent, Murree ; Gordon 
Mission College, Rawalpindi ; Joined the 
Middle Temple in 1910; finished his Bar 
Finals in 1914 ; took Honours Degree in 
Jurisprudence from Jesus 
College, Oxford, 1917; 
General Editor, “Coterie”, 
London, 1919, quarterly 
devoted to Art and Lltera- 
ture,; returned to India in 
Vy ,* 1920; joined the staff of the 

‘ Bombay Chronicle as Asstt. 

Editor ; founded the All- 
India Trade Union 

Congress in 1920. Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 
1923-1931. Founder of 
the defunct Daily and 
Weekly Nation (Newspaper); Adviser, 

Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1925 ; Labour 

Delegate, International Labour Conference, 

Geneva, 1928; Parliamentary Delegate, Indian 
Delegation to Canada, 1928 ; President, Sind 
Political Conference, Karachi, 1929 ; Member, 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 

, 1931 ; resigned from the Legis. Assembly, 
1931 on Tariff issue; President, various 
Unions of railwaymeu, postmen and tele- 
graphmen ; seceded from All-India Trade 
Union Congress and as Chairman of seces- 
sionists helped to found Ail-India Trade Union 
Federation ; Labour Delegate, International 
Labour Conference Bureau, 1932. Member, 
Punjab Legislative Assembly (1937). Publi- 
cation : “ Coolie ” or the Story of the Capital 
and Labour in India. Address : Lahore 
(Punjab). 

CB'AMNEY, Lt.-Col. Henry, C.M.G., 1900; 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdah. 
b. Shillelagh, co. Wicklow, m. 1st, 1907, Hon. 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (d. 1908); sister of 
18th Lord Trimleston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham of Castle. 
Bellingham, co. London. Edue,: Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary; 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. 
Address : Police Training College, Surdah, 
Rajshaht, Bengal. 

CHANDA VARKAR, Vithad Narayan,. Vice- 
Chancellor of Bombay University, eldest 
s. of the late Sir Narayan Ganesl) Chandavar- 
kar, B.A. (Cantab.); Maths. Trip. Ft. I. 
(1909); Nat. Sc. Trip, Pt.I.(lOll) ; Hist. Trip. 
Pt. II. (1912) ; Barrlstor-at-Law of Lincoln’s 

' • Inn, 1913 ; Mu. Director N; Strut & Co., Ltd., 
Cotton Mill Agents, ft. 26 Nov. 1887, m. 
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Vatsalahai, 3rd d. of Rao Saheb M. V. Kaikini 
of Karwar (N, Kanara. Educ. : Aryan E. S. 
High School and Elpliinstone High School; 
Elphinstone College, Bombay ; and King’s 
College, Cambridge, Advocate, Bombay 
High Court, 1913-20; Acting Professor of 
History, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
July to October 1915; joined the firm of 
N. Sirur <fc Co., 1920 ; Elected Councillor, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1926; re- 
elected, 1929 and 1932; nominatedl935 Chair- 
man, Law Committee, 1928-29 ; Chairman, 
Standing (Finance) Committee, 1929-30 ; 
Chairman, Revenue Committee, 1930-31 ; 
Mayor of Bombay, 1932-33. Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Bombay since April 1933. Elected 
Deputy Chairman. Millowuers’ Association, 
Bombay, March 1935 ; Chairman in 1936. 
Address : 41, Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, 

Bombay. 

CHARANJIT SINGH, The Hon’bpe Raja 
( 1932), Chief of Punjab and Member, Kapur- 
thala Ruling Family ; Member, Council of 
State Durbar, 1903; Coronation, 1911; 
Durbar, 1911. b. 1883. s. of Kanwar Sochel 
Singh. Educ. : Jullundor, Chief's College, 
Lahore ; Govt. College, Lahore. Address : 
Charanjit Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick; 
Simla, S. W. ; 5 Mansingh Road, New Delhi, 

CHARKHARI, H. H. Maharaja-dhirU, 
S ip.vhd ar-ttl-Mtok Maharaja Arimardan 
Singh Jtt Deo, Baiiadxtr. 5. Jan. 1903, s. 1920. 
Educ. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924. 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkllaiul. 

CHATTERJEE, Sir Atto Chandra, G.C.I.E, 
(1933), K.C.S.I. (1930), K.C.I.E. (1925). 
Member of the India Council, 1931-1936. b. 24 
Nov. 1874, m. 1 Vina Mookerjee (deceased) 
(2) Gladys M. Broughton, O.B.E., M.A., D. 
Sc., Bar-at-Law. Edue.: Hare School and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta, and King’s Coll., 
Cambridge ; First in list Calcutta B. A., B.A. 
with Honours (Cambridge) ; Hon. LL.D. 
(Edinburgh); Firstin list T.C.S. Open Com- 
petition. Entered I.C.S., 1897 ; served in U. P. 
Special inquiry into Industries in U, P., 1907- 
08 ; Registrar, Co-operative. Societies, U.P., 
1912-16 ; Revenue Sec., TJ. P. Govt., 1917-18; 
Ch. Sec., U. P. Govt., 1919; Govt, of India 
Delegate to International Labour Confce., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1933 ; (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927) and to League of Nations 
Assembly, 1925 ; President, Governing Body, 
International Labour Office, 1933 ; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Economic Consultative Committee 
of the League of Nations; Member, Perma- 
nent Opium Board of League of Nations; 
has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee, 1925-1931 ; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Munitions and Industries. Hoard, 
1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921: Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in Charge of Indus- 
tries and Labour ; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-24. High Commissioner 
for India in London, 1026-31. Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference , 
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Ottawa , 1032; Director, Central Exchange 
iBank of India, London. Publication^: Lote 
on the Industries of fe United ^rovmceB 
(1009). Joint author of Short History of 
India.” Address : The Athenaeum, Waterloo 
Place, London, S.W. 1. 

CHATTE1UEE, SisIR Cha^RA.M. D. (Edin.h 
M.R.O.P. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Dniv. Edin.) , 
Chief Medical Officer, E.B. 11 an 
wav. b. 4 Dec. 1886. m. Nance MacDonald, 
Ethic. : Calcutta and Ediubnrgh. 1 emp- 
Commission in the I. M. S._dnring Great Mar , 
District Surgeon, G. I. P. J; 9 ^' w’ 

Dy. Chief Medical and Health 0 Miter, 

My., 1929-31 ; Principal Medrcal and H«dtli 
Oilicer, G. I. P. Railway, 1931, .93..-J4. 
* ” - 2, Belvedere Park, Calcutta. 


CHAUDHARI, JOQES Chandra, B. A. ( Oxon .), 
M a (Cal.). Bar.-at-Law. b. 28 June 
1892, m. Sarasilmla Devi, 3rd d. of Sir Surend- 
ranatliBanerjea . Educ.: Krlshnagliar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
outta • Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896- Organising Sccry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901.-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, iuOi- / , 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923 ; 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 19 -J- 1931 > 
Chairman, National Insurance Co., Ltd Bo . 
Treasurer, National Council of Education, 
Bengal; President, Ripon College Council, 
President, Jagalibandhu Institute, Calcutta. 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address-. 
8 Hastings Street, and “ Devadwax,” 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 


ntriT mS., 3ft 

the lUI Bengiit ^Legislative Council in 1 920, 
third thne e ifl026. He Was the 

He secured by liis criticisms a hulti 
presentation of the Irrigation and the 
Public Works budget and 
had a Bill substantially 
enlarging the powers of 
the Union Boards passed 
by the Council in 1928 
which was ultimately 
vetoed. He served on 
the Donald Committee on 
the Subordinate Services 
(1925) and on the Com- 
mittee that reported on 
the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College and the fob ot 
the province (192/). 

Elected again in 1937 lie represents the 
‘>4 Parganas Municipal Constituency. 
Ife takes keen interest in educational 
matters. Publication : “The New. Menace 
to High School Education in Bengal. 
b November 1889. Address : “MuUshi 
House,” Baruagore, 24, Parganas (Bengal). 


CHAUDUTU LAL CHAND, Hon. Captain 
Tub Hon. Rao Bahadur, B. A., LL.B., O.B.E., 
M.L.A. (Nominated), b. 1882. m. Slirimati 
Sushila Devi, belonging to a Sikh Jat Family 
of Ferozcpur Dist. Educ.-. St. Stephin’s 
College, Delhi. Joined Revenue Department, 
1904 ; took LL.B. degree, 1912 and practised 
as lawyer at Rohtak; olected Vice- 
Chairman, District Board, 1914-17 ; elected 
Punjab Council, 1910; nominated Council 
of State, 1922; President All-India Jat 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected) *, Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers; lion, 
recruiting officer during War. Minister, 
Punjab Government, 1924; Revenue Member, 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927. Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Rohtak. President All- India J at Malta Sabha. 
Granted a jagir by Government for two 
generations, and f>£- squares of land in Punjab 
Colonies. Elected Non-Official Chairman of the 
District Board of Rohtak in 1936. Appointed 
member Public Service Commission, Punjab 
and N.W.F.P. in 1937. Address : Rohtak. 


IcHETTY, SIR Shanmukham, K.C.IE. 

(1933), B.A., B.L., Lawyer and Dewan, 
Cochin State, b. .17 Oct. 1892 Educ.: 

The Madras Christian College. Elected, as 
a member of the Madras 
1 Legis. Council in 1920 ; 

I was appointed 'Council 

8 Secretary to tlio Develop*-' 
I rnent Minister in 1922 ; 
I in Oct. 1922 was deputed 
| by the Madras Govt, to 
8 report about measures of 
Temperance Reform in 
Bombay, Bengal, and the 
United Provinces. Elec- 
ted in 1923 as member, 
Legislative Assembly. 
Visited ; England in May 1924 as one of tin 


members of ^Deputation sent by the National 
Convention of India; visited Australia as Indian 
representative on the Delegation of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association m September 19~6, 

was re-elected uncontested to Legis Assembly 

in the General Election of 1020 ; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly , 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva m June 
1928. Again in 1929 was nominate d a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference, at 
Geneva ; was appointed as member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee ; Re- 
elected to the Assembly in 1930 without 

contest ; was elected Dy.President, Legislative 

Assembly in January 1931. Attended Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva in Apid 
1932 as Chief Delegate of Indian employers, 
wets nominated by Government of India a 
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AfiArffi" Warden ” Race Course, 
Coimbatore ; Ernakulam, Cochin State. 


Central India and Itaj put ana 1 ,908 -14 ; 

Great War, 1914-18 ; Secretary to the 


Great War, 1914 -ih ; necreuu * . ff 

in Mysore and Chief Commissioner. of Loor„, 
1919-22. Vice-President^ Coiuualol 1 



; iTK 


HETTINAD, Kumar araj ah of (M.A., Muthiah 
H phettiar B.A .). son of the Hon’bie Dr. 
•Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinau, j 
Kt I L D. , born 1905 ; Educ .-Graduated from 
ivr '-' ” the Presidency College, 

v, uli is. 1024; a Trust ■ 
of the I’acliayappa s 
Cliarities, Madras (from 
1928); Member, Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Commi- 
ttee Madras ( 1929);Member, 

: Madras Legislative Assern- 
blv, elected unanimouslyby 
! theSouthern India Chamber 
of Commerce Constituency 
1080-37); Member, 
• -* — ( nomic De pro s s i o n 

tn** <****.%■ «!■ 

ration of Madras e l • Madras. Eeb. 1933; 

Nov- IMS l ; tort unanimously 

SB 3 B 

imperial Bank » f p ^| ^ ”tof the Annamalai 

37 ; was M il 8 ^ 1 f t f on Tj aub)Cosmopolitan : 

A«™, 


^.iiicy, 

Cooch ^Behar ** States, -1923-26 ; Sectary to 
the Agent to the Governor-General wwl 
Commissioner, Baluchistan, 19-3 , - 
Agent, Ivalat, 1929-1932. Address : Residency 
Bangalore. 


n College. 

; Chairman, The 


+n ,, ot , us ‘‘'uncle Nawab 

?SSi ?b»ls- “tot“ie«te4 

DUtrU Bo.rd, 

Sii i^i,“T„sr a 1 &r“s«i D ss 

Secretariat, United Provinces. 


"SsMSsS 

° S 00 H late* 3 

Plowden C.IE., of Punjab Commission, m 

B» Imy, 



I C HID AMBARA M CHETTYAR , The Hobble 
Air M. Ct. M., Banker ; 6. ImlAugust i.nm , • • 
of late Sir At. Ct. Alutbia Chettyar, one of 
the richest and leading members ot tlm N : 
rat-liar community. Eaue ' 

Alernber. Council of State 
Indian Overseas Bank 
Ltd.; Director, the 
Indian Bank Ltd. ; 

Governing I> i re c tor, 

M CT. M. Banking 
Oorpm, Ltd.; Chairman, 

The United India Life 
Assurance Co . , Ltd.; 

Director, The Mysore 
Paper Mills Ltd.; Direc- 
tor, Little’sOriental Balm 
and Pharmaceuticals 
Works, Ltd ; The India 
Gold Prospecting and 
Mining Syndicate; President, 

Committee of the Sir M. Ct., Mutl.ia Chettyar 
High Scliool, Purasawakam, Aladras ; Vice- 
President, National College, Trichinopoly ; 
Trustee, Hindu High School, Triplicune, 
Madras ; Trustee, Hindu Theological High 
School, Madras ; Trustee, Monogar Choultry 
and Connected’ Trusts, Aladras ; 'MadraB 
Agricultural Bank Ltd., Madras. Clubs. 
National Liberal Club, ^.London ; Madras 
Race Club and Madras Plying Uub, Ltd. 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras; Address : Bgd- 
ford House,” Vepery, Madras. Tel. 
“ Emcete.” 

IcHIDURA, RAi Sahib DURVASHLtr, of Secun- 
I rterabad comes of an old and respectable Vysya 
family known as •* Cliidura ” family tracing 

«• <» * ’»£, ,sr l mSr s 


Managing 




Nizaniabad District 
the Nizam’s Dominions. 
b. 1897 at Secunderabad. 
Mue. : in Telugu and 

English. In his eight- 
eenth year lie took 

charge of liis fathers 

business and lias since 
done remarkably well. 
A. public spirited citizen, 
he has been rendering 
immense . services to 
many organisations by 

his active and hearty co-operation. His 

services to the Cantonment of Secunderabad 
were recognised by his being awarded the 
Titfe, “Bat Sahib ’’ by the British Govern- 



title “ Ral Sahib ” by the British Govern- 
ment in 1922 The Rai Sahib is the founder 
of many public institutions at Secunderabad 
He is the honorary treasurer of the Hyderabad 
(Deccan) Chamber of Commerce, a Director 
of the Hyderabad Co-operative Dominion 
Bank Ltd., and a member on the Committee 
of Kcys High School. Address : Secundera- 
bad, Dcc-can. 
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CHINO Y, Sill RAMMTOOLA MEHERAM.Y, KT. 

er. 103 j; Member, Council of State ; President, 

. Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry for 1937/1038; Chairman of 
F. M, Ciunoy & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay; b. Bombay, 11th 
February 1882 ; Educ. : 
Bharda New High School, 
Bombay. Served on several 
important Committees 
formed by Government 
War Purposes Board during 
European War, 1914-18; 
Member, Municipal Corpo- 
ration, 1915-1929, Chairman 
of its Standing Finance 
Committee, 1923-24 and 
Mayor, 1920-27 ; Elected Member Legislative 
Assembly, 1931, Non-Official visitor to Prisons 
since 1922 ; Member, Advisory Board, Indian 
Jails Committee, since 1924; President, 
Indian Merchants Chamber, 1930; Life Member 
Indian Ited Cross Society, 1921, Member 
of Committee, Bombay Branch, since 1921 
and its President in 1931, Non-Ofiieial Adviser 
to the Government of India In connection 
with the Indo-Japanese Trade Negotiations ; 
Member, Stock Exchange Fmqniry Committee 
1930-1937 : Director, Imperial Bank of India, 
Oriental Government Security Life Assurance 
Co., Ltd., Indian ltadio & Cable Communica- 
tions Co„ Ltd,, Associated Cement Companies 
Ltd., Andru Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd., 
The ; United Power Co., Ltd., The ltaza Sugar 
' Co., Ltd,, Aleock Ashdown & Co., Ltd., and 

• The Westernlndia Match Co., Ltd., is connect- 
ed with several benevolent and philanthropic 
institutions in the City, Clubs: lloyal 
Western India Turf. Orient; Willingdon 
Sports, Islam Club, Islam Gymkhana Bombay; 
Royal Calcutta Turf, Calcutta ; Chelmsford, 
Imperial Gymkliana, Roshanara, and Cricket 
Club of India Ltd., New’ Delhi. Address'. 
M fiber Buildings , Cliawpaty, Bombay 7 , T.A . 
Friendship, Bombay. 1\ (Residence) 41740. 
(Office) 27224. 

CH1NOY, Sultan Meherallt, Present Mayor 
of Bombay, Justice of the Peace for the 
Town and the Island of Bombay; was 
Chairman, Standing Committee, Municipal 
Corporation, Bombay; Managing Director, 
F. M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd.; 
b. 10th February 1885; 
m. Sherbanoo : one « : 
four d. Educ : Bharda 
New High School and 
Elphinstone College; 
among the pioneers In 
' India in the Motor Car and 
petroleum trade; mainly 
responsible for tho intro- 
duction of Wireless Tele- 
graphy In India on a com- 
mercial scale and founded 
tlie Indian Radio and Cable Communications 
Co., Ltd. ; Member, Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay, its Standing and Improvements 

• Committees; Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Juhu Municipality; Member of 
the Bombay Hospital Maintenance Fund Coin- 1 
mlttee ; Committee Member of the Children’s ! 
Aid Society, Society for the Protection of 
Children in Western- India • Member, City I 


Committee Bombay Branch, Indian Red Cross 
Society arid several other benevolent insti- 
tutions in the City; raised large funds 
for the Bombay Hospitals as a member 
of Hospital Maintenance Committee and 
as Chairman of the Sliver Jubilee Motor 
Parade Committee and the Motor Trade 
Sub-Committee of the King George Y Memorial 
Fund ; organised Pageant in 1037 in aid of 
funds for Red Cross ; Director, Reserve Bank 
of India (Local Board), Acting Chairman, 
Dalian Radio and Cable Communications Co., 
Ltd., British India General Insurance Co., 
Ltd. Recreation : Horse flesh ; Clubs : 
Willingdon Sports, Orient and Royal Western 
India Turf •, Address : ’ IMlbahar,’ Carmi- 

chael Road, Bombay. 

CH1NTAMANI, COIUBAVOORI Yajneswara, 
Chief Editor of The Leader of Allahabad ; 
b. 12 April 1880, m. Srimati Krishnavenem- 
ma. Educ.: Maharaja’s College, Vizianagratn; 
Editor at ' The Leader, Allahabad, 1909-20, 
Member, U. P. Legislative Council, 191(5- 
1923 ; and again 1927-38; Delegate 
of the Liberal Party to England, 
1919; General Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1918-20 and 1923-29 ; 
President, Ibid, 1920 and 1931 ; Minister of 
Education and Industries, U. P., 1921-23 ; 
Member, Indian Round Table Conference, 
and Indian Franchise Committee ; Presi- 
dent, U. P. Liberal Association ; President, 
Second Anti-Communal Award Conference, 
and third; All-India Journalists’ Conference, 
1935 . Publications: Indian Social Reform, 
1901; Speeches and writings of Sir Phero- 
zeshah Mehta, 1904. Hony. D. Litt of Allaha- 
bad and Sony. LL.D. of Benares Hindu 
University. Address: 26, Hamilton Road, 
Allahabad. 

CHITRE, ATMARAM Anant, LL.B., Advocate 
(O.S.) ; J.P., Retired Chief Judge, Presidency 
Court of Small Causes, Bombay, b. 17 May 
1877. Educ. : Wilson College and Govt. Law 
School, Bombay. Practised as an Advocate 
on the Original Side of the High Court from 
1907 to 1916; acted as Chief Judge, 1916-17; 
confirmed as Chief Judge, Dec. 1928. Ag. 
Judge of His Majesty's High Court of Judi- 
cature at Bombay, 1935. Address : Perry 
Cross Road, Bandra. 

CHOKSY, Sir Nasarvanji Hormasji, Kt. 
(1929) ; C.I.E., 1922 ; Member, Council of 
State, 1933-36 ; Khan Bahadur (1897); 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1899); Medal- 
liste des Epidemics Ropublique Franeaise 
(1906) ; M.D, (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F.O.P.S. 
(Bombay), L. M. & S, (Bombay 1884) ; 
Joint Hon. Secretary King George V 
Anti-Tuberculosis League 1912-23; Member, 
Bombay Medical Council, 1912-193"; ex- 
President, College of Physicians and Sur- 
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geons, and Bombay Medical Union; Hon. |CHOTJDHURY, Dhikendra Kanta Lahiri, 
Secretary, Governor’s Hospital Fund for Member, Indian Legislative Assembly, is a 


Belief Association, Bombay Presidency Branch, interest in public activities 
Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Back Bay and was a member of the 
Reclamation Scheme. b. 7 Oct. 1861; m. Se- Mymensingh District 
renbai Maneckjee Jhaveri. Educ.: Elphinstone Board. Has been re- 


High School and Grant Medical College, presenting the landlords of 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper Bengal for three successive 
Asylum. 1890-97 ; Medical Superintendent terms in the Assembly, 
of Arthur Boad, Plague and Infections attended the Empire 


Diseases Hospital (1888-1921), and Maratha Parliamentary Confcrem 


Plague Hospital (1902-1921). Publications: hi London as a delegate ?§ 

numerous pubiications on Plague, Cholera, of the Legislative Asse- ggr 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy. Special reports mbly, is a keen sportsman, r • V 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address: ■ b. January 5, 1900. j. ,• 

Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. Address : Kalipur, P. O. 
OHOTAY LAt, O.B.E. 1918, Rai Bahadur Gouripur ’ Bistlict Mymensingh. 
1917, Rai Sahib 1913, Silver Jubilee Medal CHOWDHURY, HAMIDUL Huq, B. 
(His late Majesty King George V) in 1935. Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; 



Address : Kalipur, P. 


Coronation Medal (Their Majesties King President, Bengal Legislative Council. 


George VI and Queen Eli- April 1903 ; m. Mrs. Hatuna Banu ; Educ: 

zabeth) 1937. b. 1872. Educ. Presidency College, Dacca Collegiate School 

Government High School. . anil Scottish Church Collegiate School, 

Moradabad. Religion Jain. Calcutta, Address : 22, Dedar Bux Lane, 

His ancestors held high ap- Calcutta. 

pointments, e;y., Diwan, GL arke, Walter Douglas Montgomery, J.P., 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Bombay, b. 3rd 
March, 1890, m. Jocelyn, d. of late 3. E. Baker, 
Esq., Christ Church, N. Z. three daughter. 
let' 1 Educ : High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 

Glenalmond. In business in Burma and 
India * 19H-1821 joined Indian Amy 
II ’ Reserve of Officers, 1915; served with 


Merchant. Has retired from business and is 
now a prominent and public spirited Rais, 
Landlord and Banker. During the Great War 


38th Dogrns, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16 ; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 


the Rai Bahadur turned his activities to the bions Board, Bombay, 1918-19;' Hon. Secretary 
rn?' 1 A^- 0r v(^ d a ??, ' Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 

Dllsook Roy and Kanhia Lai who had Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee, 1921. 

rendered conspicuous serving tothe British Ad dress : 57c; Warden Road, Bombay. 

practical 1 proctf ofhisSSnch loyally to g the G£A*TO*j 

British Crown. Supplied thousands of re- l® 38 ' ?* G i§** Chairman, lublic Services Com- 

eruits at great hardship and expense of over mission, Bombay. 5. 24 Dec. 1877. »i. Annie 

a lac of rupees, subscribed generously to War No P e ^. n- Educ. : St. Pauls School, 

Loan and War funds. The then Lieut-Gov- ^adham College. Oxford, 1st Class Hon. 

ernor Sir James (now Lord) Meston in his M° ds - Came to India, 

speeches in 1917 eulogised his services pub- t901; served Bombay Presidency ; employed in 

liely. In this connection, in a speech on 4th Military Intelligence Branch of War Office, 

Nov. 1917, Sir James expressing appreciation 1914-19. Munieipal Commissioner, Bombay, 

of the Rai Bahadur’s services remarked: 1913-14 and 1919-1928. Chairman, Haj Enquiry 


me ivai s> iuo UU . „ >28. Chairman, Haj Enquiry 

-This is the sort of active practical loyalty Committee o 1929-80 r Member, Council of 

which is worth a very great deal to us 8ta * e ' 1929-33. Address: P.W.D., Secro- 

at the present time.” His war work tariat, Bombay. 

is mentioned in the authoritative pub- OLOW, Andrew Gour lay, M.A., J.P., F.S.S., 
llcation, “ Loyal Rulers and Leaders of the C.S.I. (1935) C.J.E. (1928) ; Indian Civil Sor- 

East,” edited by the Earl of Carnwath. vice, Secretary to Government of India, 

His contributions to War funds and cha- Dept, of Labour (1937). b. 29th 

rities towards public utility amount to April 1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale 

nearly half a lac of rupees which includes 1925. Educ: Merchiston Castle School, 

a building for Maternity and Child Welfare Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Work, Village Uplift Centre and remission Served in U. P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 


of rents to his tenants of over Rs, 12,000 c 


Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 


the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of His late 1914-20 ; Controller, Labour Bureau, 

Majesty King George V. He was a member of Govt, of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen’s 

the All-India Land-holders deputation which Recruitment Committee, .1922 ; Secretary, 

waited upon His Excellency Lord Willingdon, Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922; 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Under-Secretary to Government of India, 

1931 under the Presidentship of H. H. the 1923-24; Adviser and delegate. International 

Maharajadhiraj Sri Kameshwar Singh Bahadur Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921, 1923, 1929, 

of Darbhanga. Address: Mojjadabad, U.P, 1931 and 1934; Dy. Secretary to Government 
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of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924-27 ; Joint Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, Department of Industries 
and Labour, 1931-35; Secretary (ditto), 
1936-37 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1923, 1925-27, 1932-35 ; Member, Council 

of State, 1928-29, 1932-33 and from 1936; 
Member, Royal Commission on Labour in 
India, 1929-31. Publications: The Indian 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (1924); Indian 
Factory Legislation, a Historical Survey 
(1927), The State and Industry, (1928), etc. 
Address : 2, York Place, New Delhi. 

COCHRANE. H. E. The Hon’blc Sir Archibald 
Douglas, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. (1915); 
Governor of Burma, b. 8 January 1885 ; 2nd s. 
of 1st Baron Cochrane of Cults, m. 1920 Julia 
Dorothy, c.ri. of Baron Cornwallis ; one s. one 
d. Entered R. N. 1901 ; served European War, 
1914-18 ; (despatches thrice, D.S.O. and bar) ; 
retired list, 1922, M. P. U. East Fife, 1924-29 ; 
Dumbartonshire 1932-36. Address: Governor’s 
Camp, Burma. 

COLLINS, Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford. 
M.A., O.B.E. (1919); C.LB. (1931): I.C.S., 
Revenue Commissioner for Sind. b. 3rd 
November 1888. m. Joyce, d. of G, 
Turville Brown, Esq. Educ. : Charterhouse 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Asstt. Collector, 
1912 ; on Military Duty, 1916-18 ; By. Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919; Forest Settlement' 
Officer, 1920-22 ; Revenue Settlement Officer, 
1924-26 ; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1925-1926; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27; Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1923-1926, 1928-1929 and 1932. 
34, Home Secretary, 1929-31. Private 
Secretary to the Governor of Bombay, 1 934-35. 
Officiating Commissioner in Sind 1935; 
Commissioner, Northern Division, 1930-37. 
Address : Karachi, 

COLSON, Lionet. Hewitt, C.I.E. (1934); King’s 
police Medal (1916) ; Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta. 6. May 24, 1887. m. Isabel A. Denham. 
d. of T, Denham, Esq., Indian Educational 
service (retired). Educ: Victoria College, 
Jersey. Address: 2, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

COLVIN, George Lethbridge, C.B- (1919) ; 
C.M.G. (1918); D.S.O. (1916) { Comroeudatore 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus 
(Italy), 1920 ; A. D. C. to H. M. King (1928). 
Agent, East Indian Railway, b. 27 March 1878. 
rn. Katherine Mylne, (l. of James Mylnc of 
Edinburgh. Educ: Westminster. Joined E. I. 
Railway, 1898 ; served in Army (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier- 
General in Arm, Director of Development, 
Ministry of Transport, London, from 1919 to 
1921. Rejoined E. I. Rly. in 1921 as Agent. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CONNOR, Major-General Sir Frank Powell, 
Kt. (1926), D.S.O., F.R.C.S., I.M.S. (Retd.), 
late Surgeon-General with the Govt, of Madras. 
Late Professor of Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta, b. 1877, m. Grace Ellen Lees, d. of late 
It. O. Lees. Educ: St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. Indian Army, Civil in Bengal ; War 
service in France and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
in Despatches four times, D.S.O., Brevet Lieut - 
Colonel) ; Consulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian 


Expeditionary Force. Publications: Surgery 
in the Tropics (Churchill) Chapters on “ Surgery 
in the Tropics’’ In (1) Rose and Caries#, 
Manual of Surgery and (2) Nelson’s Loose- 
Leaf Surgery; and various surgical articles in 
Medical Journals. Address: Auchindoor. 
Ootaeamund. S. India 
CONTRACTOR, Miss Navajbai Dorabji, B.A., 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate ; recipient 
of Coronation Silver Medal 1937; Lady Sup- 
erintendent, Chanda Itamji Girls’ High 
Sehool, Bombay. Educ,: Wilson College, 
Bombay. First Indian Lady Fellow in 
Arts in the Bombay University (1922); 
an extensive traveller throughout India, 
Burma and Ceylon; and in China, Japan, 
and United States of America; and Edu- 
cational tours in 1921, 1933 and 1937 
through principal Cities of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria and Norway, 
Publications: Contributions on topical, 

educational and social subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed In Bombay. Address : Hardinge House, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay. 

COOPER, Sir Dhanjishaii Bomanji, Kt: 
Bach. (1037). b. January 2, 1878. Member, 
Legislative Council representing Satara DIst„ 
Bombay Presidency since the Montague 
Chelmsford Reforms 1919- 
1937. Hold the offices ’ ' ^ 

of the Minister for Local , ,j 

Self-Government, Bom- > f 

bay, November 1033- 
June-1934. Member, Exe- , 11^ ^ 

. cutive Council of the Go- jiff A 


veraor of Bombay, June i 
1934-March 1937. Re-el- 


ected Member of the Le- aB tojgy k. . 

gislativo Assembly trader 

the Government of India i a|i |!B w 

Act 1935 and held office as 

the first Prime Minister, 

Bombay Presidency from 1st April-19th July, 
1937 on which date the Congress Party accept- 
ed Office. He was president of the Satara 
District Local Board and Municipality for a 
number of years and worked for the welfare 
of the rural masses. He took a prominent part 
in the Scout Movement aud is District Scout 
Commissioner, Satara District. Was Chair- 
man of the King George V Silver Jubilee Fund. 
Address : Huntworth, Satara. 

COSGRAVE, William Alexander, B.A., 
(Dublinl ; C.I.E. (1931); Indian Civil Service. 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands (1935). b. 0 April 1870. m, 

Maude Elisabeth, d, of late C. E. 

Gale, Esq., of Cheltenham. Educ: Shrews- 
bury and Trinity College, Dublin, 
Came to India, 1003 and served in Bihar, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam ; transferred to 
Assam, 1912; Political Agent in Manipur, 
1917-20 ; Deputy Commissioner, I.akhimpur, 
1920-24; Official representative of Govt, 
of Assam on Indian Legislative Assembly in 
several sessions between 1925-32; Chief 
Secretary to Government of Assam, 1930-81 
and 1932-33; Commissioner, Assam Valley 
Division, 1933 ; Officiating Member, Public 
Service Commission, India (April-Oetober) 
1934 ; AdAms : Government House, Port 
Blair, Andaman Islands. ■ - . - ! 
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OOSSIMBAZAR, The Hon'ble Maharaja 
Srisohanbra Nan»y, M.A., M.L.A. (Bengal), 
is the head of a premier and leading 
Zemindary family of Bengal, noted for their 
charity and benevolence. Also Minister to the 
Government of Bengal in charge of Communi- 
cation, Irrigation and 
Works, under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 
3935. He is a man with 
literary taste and abilities 
and has produced “ Dasyu 
Duhita ” and “ Mono- 
pathy,” the latter was 
staged by Indian students 
at Gower Street, London, 
and was greatly appre- 
ciated. He is a familiar 
figure in literary gathe- 
rings and musical con- 
ferences ; is an Ex- President of the 

British Indian Association and the Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha; Vice-President of the 

British Indian Association and President 
of the Board of Management of the 
Krishnath College, Berhampore; a member 
of the Itoyal Asiatic Society, Bengal, the 
Bengal Historical Society, and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. He is also 
the President of the Murshidabad Association 
and Life-member of Viswa-Bharati, Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council (now Assem- 
bly) since 1924, b. 1897. Educ . : Calcutta 
University, M.A. 1920. m. second Rajkumari 
of Dighapatia (Bengal) in 1917. Address: 
Cossimbazar House, 302, Upper Circular 
Hoad, Calcutta. 

COUBROUGH, ANTHONY • CATHOART, C.B.E. 
(19l8);M.A.,B.Sc..O.E.,M.LE.E.,M.I.MECn. 
E., M.I.E. (Ind.) ; Director, Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Ltd. b. 10 th Feb. 1877. Educ. : Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd. in 
1898 as apprentice, subsequently became 
General Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits ; 
has travelled in China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt, of India; 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. Address : 

7. Hare Street, Calcutta. 

COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Keiogijulcu University, Japan (1922), 
given title, Kulapati, by South Indian 
Teachers’ Association (1935). in. Mar- 
garet E. Cousins, B. Mus. J. P. (1903). 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt, Master, Belfast Mercantile! 
Academy; Asstt. Master, HighSchool, Dublin ; -i 
Reporter to Itoyal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
■Geology, Summer Course, Itoyal Col. of 


Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, “ New India,” 
Madras; Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle, 1916-21, and again from 1933; 
Fellow and Prof, of English, National Univer- 
sity, Adyar; Principal, Brahmavidya Ash- 
rarna (School of International Culture), Adyar, 
Madras, 1922-192S ; University Extension and 
Post-Graduate Lecturer, Madras University, 
Calcutta University, Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, Mysore University ; Visiting Lecturer, 
Tagore's Visva-Bharati, Bengal; Travelling 
Lecturer, America, 1928-31 ; Special lecturer 
in English Poetry in the College of the City of 
New York, 1931-32; Head of the Departments 
of Fine Arts and English Studies, University 
of Travancore (1937) ; Organiser of tire Maha- 
raja’s Indian Art Gallery, Mysore (1924) and of 
the State Picture Gallery, and Banga VUasam 
Gallery and Museum, Trivandrum (1935) ; 
a co-founder of the Irish Literary and Drama- 
tic Revival (1900, etc.) ; poet, dramatist, 
critic, educationist, philosopher. Publications : 
(Prose) A Text-book of Modern Geography, 
The Wisdom of the West, The Renaissance in 
India, The Kingdom of Youth, Footsteps of 
Freedom, New Ways in English Literature, 
The Cultural Unity of Asia, The Play of 
Brahma, Work and Worship, The New 
Japan, The Philosophy of Beauty, Heathen 
Essays, Samadarsana ; The Work Pro- 
methean ; A Study in Synthesis ; (Poetry) 
Ben Madighan, Sun by Six, The Blemished 
King, The Voice of One, The Awakening, The 
Bell Branch, Etain the Beloved, Straight and 
Crooked, The Garland of Life, Ode to Truth, 
Moulted Feathers, The King’s Wife (drama). 
Sea-Change, Surya Gita, Forest. Meditation, 
Above the Rainbcw, A Tibetan Banner, The 
• Shrine, The Girdle, A Wandering Harp 
(Collected Edition). A Bardic Pilgrimage 
(Second Collection). Address : Krishna 
Cottage, Madanapalle, Madras Presidency. 


COYAJEE Sir Jehanqir Cooverjee, Kt., 
Professor of Political Economy andPhilosophy, 
Andhra University, 6. 11 Septr. 1875 ; 
s. of late Cooverjee Coyajee, Rajkot. 
Educ : .Elphinstone College, Bombay, 

and Caius College, Cambridge. Lately 
Member, Royal Commissions on the Indian 
Tariff and Indian Currency ; Member of 
Council of State, 1930 ; Delegate to the As- 
sembly of League of Nations, Geneva, 1930- 
1932; Principal, Presidency College, 1930-31; 
Correspondent, Royal Economic Society. 
Publications : The Indian Fiscal Problem ; 
Indian Currency and Exchange; The Indian 
Currency System. “India and the League of 

^ Nations.”; “The Economic Depression.” 
Address:. Ridge Road, Bombay 6. 

CRAIK, Sir HenryDotfiei.D. Bt.,B.A. (Oxon.), 
C.S.T. (1924), K.C.S.T. (1933). Home Member, 
Government of India, b. 2nd January 
1876. Educ: Eton and Pembroke Coll . Oxford. 
Joined I.C.S., 1899 and served in the Punjab 
and with the Government of India in various 
capacities since then. Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929. Finance Member, Govt, of the Punjab, 
1930 ; appointed Home Member, Govt, of 
India, April 1934. Ag. Governor, of the 
Punjab, 1938. Address: Simla and Delhi. 
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( Oxon.j, J c g Governor, 

N \V 1'. P. ft- 23 March 
1888.' m. K. M. Adair. 
Ed«c. Fettes Coll., Edin- 
burgh, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. I.C.S., 1911 ; Poli- 
tical Department, since 
1914. Served on N. W. 
Frontier, 1914-25; Coun- 
sellor, British Legation, 
Kabul, 1925-26 Private 
Secretary to H. L. the 
Viceroy, 1926-31. Honble 
N W F.P., 1932-30 ; Governor, 

N.W.F.P. February 28, 1937. Address: 

Government House, Peshawar. 
nrt'i'TUTW C A M.B.E., Landlord. Hon, 
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CJ.F* (1936) • ’ President, 

Educ.: Proprietary High •• - ; 

School and St. Xavier s 
College, Bombay. Joined 
Middle Temple, 1884, ■- ; 

called to Bar, 1887, ^ f .« 

Advocate of Bombay High 
Court, 1887; Member, Born- 
bay Municipal Corporation, 

1889-90; Government Ad vo- il 

cate, Central Provinces, 

1891 : President, Provm- 
cial Industrial Conference, industrial 

Kaimir 1907 ; President, AU-India Ihuustriai 
Conference, Calcutta, 1 911 ; Membcr of Vi e- 
roy’s Legislative Council, 1908-12 anti tuia 
17 ; a Governor of the Imperial Ba dc of India 
(1020-32). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921; Nominated to the ^ouna of State 
1926,1931 and 1937. Member, fiscal Com 

mission, appointed by Government ■ o 

Sept. 1921 ; Member of the 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1925 ao, 
Member, Hound Table Conference and Federal 
Structure Committee, 1931; Mernber Mum : 
cipal Board, Nagpur, for ’39 year s . Pubh 
lions : Commentary on the Land l.aws of t 
Central Provinces, arid Commentary mi the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act. Address. 

■ Nagpur, C.P. 

DAGA, Baja Sir Biseserdas, K t. (1921); 
KOIE (1934); BAI BAHADUR (1901), 
Senior Proprietor of the firm of Bai J^badur 
Bansilal Abeercliand, Banker, .Government 
Treasurer, Landlord, Merchan^MiUowner 
and Mineowner, Director of Model Mans, 
Nagpur, and of Berar Manufacturing 
Company, Badnera, Chairman, Nagpur 


Electric Light ' and Power Company, Life 
Member of the Countess of _ Dulterm i<uua 
and Member of the Legislative Assembly^ 

Wai Bl Fdt« r - bt privatelv. First Class Tazini, 
State s. Khushnlchand Daga, 6. 
qS Publications : Sir ICasturchand 

Memorial Dufferin Hospital at Nagpur and 
freauent contributions on public chanty. 

3SSET: Nagpur (C.P.) and Bikaner, 

(Bajputana). 

i GoUege Cambridge. 8 Asstt. Collector, Dharwar, 
CoHba BBapur Superintendent Land Ke- 

Panch Mahals; 1 b^S^reta^^^^of 

asss ore: ; 

SrJrc% Pa ia 

Bombay House, Bruce St., Bombay . 
r»»T at mu Dadiba Meewanjee, Kt. (1924), 
° C I E (wIlL 6- 12 Dec. 1870. m.1890 ; one s. 
three ^ d.Edue.: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 

; 

' 25? re ^Liffa«on an CommT^^^^^ 
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to?5th^ml923* e Drfe^eforJndS at^inter- 

Member of the Inehcape Committee, 1922-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner for 
Indfa to theU K 1 1922-24. Address : 1, New 
Marine Lines, Fort, Bombay. 

DABBING, Madcolm Lyauv B.A. (Cam- 
bridge) C I.E. (June 1934), 1.0,8., Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, and Vice-Chancellor, 
Punjab University. 6. 10: Dec. 1880. 

■ +h<» Vitip .Tessica IiOWj (&• of Kord bow, 
and King’s College, Cambridge. 
Joined^ B I t ndian Ciril Service, 1904; Tinder- 
8eeretarv to Punjab Govt., 1911-13; Com- 
missioner of Income-tax , Punjab, etc. , 1921-27 ; 
Beuistrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab, 
1927 • Chairman, Punjab Banking Enquiry 
Committee, 1930; Commissioner, Rawalpindi, 
1931 ; on special duty, Finance Department, 
Govt, of India, 1934 ; Chairman, Punjab Land 
Bevenue Assessment Comunttoe, 1938. 
Publications : Some Aspects of Co-operation 
in Germany and Italy, 1922 , The Punjab 

Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, 1925 

■Rimt-ieus Locniitur or the Old bigot anu 
the New in the Punjab Village, 1?30 ; Wisdom 
and Waste in the Punjab Village, 1934. 
Address : Financial Commissioner s Office, 
Lahore. 

(Orissa). 6 1887 Muc. : Bavenshaw Colle- 
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: giate School and Ravenshaw College, Cuttack ; 
Sibpur Engineering College, Calcutta ; and 
Glasgow University. Consulting Engineer. 
Elected Member of Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly from Orissa (since 1924) Pounder Member 
and Whip, Independent Party, 1924-27; 
Chief Whip, The Nationalist Party from 
1927-32, Chief Whip of Democratic Party ; 
Member, Congress Party Assembly Executive 
Committee. Off and on a prominent member of 

A. I. C. President Utkal All-Parties Con- 
ference, 1928; Employers’ Adviser to 
International Labour, Conference, Geneva, 
1929 ; Champion of aboriginal races and 
against ‘ Forced Labour ’ in Assembly, London 
and Geneva ; Member of Empire Parliamen- 
tary Society, London, Treasurer to the same 
in India ; Champion of Oriya Movement ; 
Deputed to England by the Oriyas in 1932 
to get “ Separate Province ” for Oriyas 
declared in 3rd R.T.O. ; Deputed in 1933 to 
give evidence on Orissa boundaries before the 
J, P. C., London. Member, Executive Com- 
mittee, Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. Publications: Several 
constitutional publications on “ Orissa ”,] 
“ Separation and Finances of Orissa”, also in 
Oriya and English “Salt Manufacture on Orissa 
Coasts”;, “Flood ravages in Orissa and how 
to prevent them”; Editor of the “Young 
Utkal”. Address: Chandni Chowk, Cuttack, 

B. N, R. ; 

DAS, BASANTA Kumar, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., 
Assam. Is an Advocate of the Calcutta High 
Court, having joined the Bar in 1910, and is 
the leader of the Bar at Sylhet, He is a 
• staunch Congressman and took a leading part 
in the Non-co-operation 
Movement and Civil Dis- 
obedience Movements of 
1930 and 1932. He was 
imprisoned for two years in 
1932. He was a Swarajist 
member of the Assam 
Legislative Council from 
1923 to 1930 but resigned 
in obedience to the Lahore 
Congress resolution. He 
was a member of the Indi- 
an Legislative Assembly as 
a Congressman from 1934 
to March 1937, when he was elected to the 
Assam Legislative Assembly, of which he is the 
Speaker now. He is connected with various 
industries and banks. He was the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the Siirmah 
Valley Political Conference held in 1928. He 
was elected several times President of the 
Sylhet District Congress Committee and was 
Vice-President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee in 1935. b. April 1886, 
Address : Chalibundar, Sylhet, Assam. 

DAS, Braja Sundar, B.A., Member, Legis. 
Assembly ; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation, b. July 188(1. m. 
to Uinasundari, 4th d. of Rai Sud am Cham 
Naik Bahadur . Edue. i Bavensliaw Coll, and 
Presidency Coil., Calcutta. Took part in Utkal 
Union Conference since its beginning in 1904 
and Seoy. for two years ; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Saraaj ; President, Oriya Peo- 
r pies’ Association ; Vioe- President, Orissa 

Assocn., and Bamkrishna Sevak Samaj ; 
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was President of Central Youngmen’a Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board ; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920: Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publications: Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa '* The Oriya.” Address: Cuttaek. 

das, Major-Generax. Bax Bahadur Dew an 
Bishan, C.I.E., C.S.I. b. Jan. 1865. Educ. at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Baja SirRamslngh, K.C.B., 1886- 
1898 ; Mily, Secy, to the Com.-ln-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir. 1898-1909 ; Mily. Secry. to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 ; Home Minister 
to H. H, the Maharaja, 1914-18 ; Bev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921 -April 1922. Retired from Service, appoint- 
ed “ Tazimi Sardar " by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 9th 
October 1936. Address : Jammu and Kashmir. 
DAS, Kameswau, M,So„ B.L., M.L.A., Assam. 
A prominent member of many public institu- 
tions, an ex-Presidont of the Barpeta District 
Congress Committee, member of the Assam 
Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee and an cx- member 1 

of the All-India Congress j 
Committee ; an elected 
Swarajist member of the j 
Assam Legislative Council 
for two terms, resigned in 
1930 in obedience to Con- 
gress mandate; was a 
member of the Barpeta 
Local Board for three 
years and its Chairman 
for another three years ; a 
Director of the Bhaskar 
Insurance Co.; Ltd., Gauhati. b. March 1, 
1893. . Address : Barpeta, Assam, 

DAS, The Hon. Baku Mukcnda Prasad. 
Mukhtear, Speaker, Orissa . Leg; Assembly, 
b. 1883 Sreemati Jhanabi Debi ; Educ- 
Balasore. Address : Orissa Leg; Assembly. 
Cuttack. 

DAS, PANDIT Nieakantha, M.A., writer of 
books for children on new lines, b. August, 
1884. m, Srimati Badhamani Debi (1905). 
Educ: Ravenshaw College, Cuttack and 
! Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. Found- 
• ed with Pt. Gopabandhu Das and others the 
residential open air private school at Satyabadi 
; on a new line; was Resident Head Master 
! there for 8 years ; worked in connection with 
■ Puri Famine in 1919; appointed by Calcutta 
: University for Post Graduate Professorship 
in 1920. Started Congress organisation and a 
: National High School at Sambalpur and 
; edited The Scba in 1921 ; became Dist. Congress 
i Secretary, Puri, and Pro v. Congress President, 
Utkal, 1922. Imprisoned for four months and 
: fined Bs. 200 in 1923 ; elected to the Assembly 
from Orissa in 1924, and again in 1927 ; made 
Secretary, Utkal Provincial Congress and 
President, Utkal All-Party Conference; 
President, Gopabandhu Sebak Samaj, 
Elected Chairman, Reception Committee, 
f. I. N. Congress, Puri Session. Publications: 
Poems (long and short) in Oriya and Aryan 
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Civilisation ; many other books for children. 
Address : P. 0. Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri 
(Orissa). 

D\S, PR0FUL1A Ranjan, ex-Judge, High Court, 
Patna, 1919. b. 28 April, 1881 Educ.: St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta- m. Dorothy Mary 
Evans, 1904. Address: Patna. 

DASTUR, SIR Hokmazdyar PniROZE, KT., 
(19331 • B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Chiel 

Presidency Magistrate, Bombay 
20th March 1878. »». Bachubai Edalji 

Dastur. Educ : St. Xavier’s College. Acted as 
Taxing Master, Clerk of the Crown, High 
Court. Address : The Grange, 21, Wodehouse 
Hoad, Bombay. 

DAVE, Rao Bahadur Bevshanker Je 
KRISHNA, Advocate, Bombay High Court, 
b. 9th January 1870. Educ. at Wadhwan 
Civil Station, Alfred High School, Rajkot, 
and Dajiraj High School, 
, wadhwan. Passed Dis- 
trict Pleader’s Exa- 
mination, 1894 and High 

Court Header’s Exami- 
nation, 1898, standing 
i first in both examinations. 

I Practised as a pleader 
' in Kathiawar Agency 
; 1894-1900. Served ai 
_ chief Vakil for Dliran 
V A gadhra in 1901 and ar 
' Chief Judge of that 
State, 1902-1913. Served Wankancr State 
as Kaib Dewan, 1914-10 and as Dewan, 1917 
to 1929. Title of Kao Bahadur eonterred 
in 1925. After retiring from Wankancr on 
pension served as Member, State Council, 
Rajkot, 1930-31 ; Dewan of Katlarn State, 
1932-36 ; Vice-President, State Council, Dhrau- 
gadhra, 1936-37. Received Silver Jubilee 
Medal in 1935 and Coronation Medal m 
1937. Tazim awarded by II. H. the Maha- 
raja Rajsaheb of Dhrangadhra, on retirement 
on pension from that State. Present Address : 
Shantibhuvan, Dlirangadhra. 

DAVE, P. M„ M.I.E.S., P.K.E.S., bom 19th 
August 1898 in the. native state of Kajkot 
in Kathiawar. Married to Prabhalcunver, 
daughter of Vithalji Naranji, a famous shroff 
of Upleta. Joined the service of Laklitar 
State immediately after 
completing education and 
then joined the service of 
the famous Prince Kanji’s 
state. There he organised 
a new insurance depart- 
ment which is still a boon 
to the State people and 
State servants. After the 
death of Prince Kanji went 
to England and opened his 
export and import business 
in London. He is a much 
travelled man. He lias travelled more than 
half a dozen times to Europe and East and 
South Africa and America for his business 
purposes. He has covered more than 100,000 



Branch and is a Fellow of the Royal Empire 
Soeictv He is a philosopher and writer 
too He is very fond of collecting old books 
and documents and lie has a big collection 
of Italian, Swedish and English books and 
documents of the 12tli and ldtb centuries. 
Recently in 1930 he went to Louxor and 
visited the excavations there. _ He presented 
several old manuscripts and coins found there 
to the Watson Museum at Rajkot. Clubs: 
Overseas League, Royal Em mre Society, 

A a London and W.I.A.A., Bombay. 
Address: Karayan Nivas. Rajkot. 18, 
Northumbcr Land Avenue, Loudon, W .C. -. 

DAVISON. Dexter Harrison, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery. Fellow of the International 
fnllesie of Dentists ; Fellow of the American 
GeograpMcai Society, b. 29 Sept. 1809 m. 
Margaret St. Clair. Educ: Chicago College. 
Address: Lansdowne House, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay. 

|de glanville, Sir Oscar ■ mes lardner., 
Kt. (1931) ; C.I.E. (1925) ; Barristei-at-Law ; 
Governing Director, Rangoon Daily Ecus. 
Member, Burma Legislative Council, 
Ex-President, Burma Legislative Council. 
Address : Rangoon, Burma. 

|de, Kiran Chandra, A.B., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
b. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905 ; 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911 ; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committees, 
1913 ; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secretary 
to Government to Bengal, General Dept., 
1915 ; Commissioner of Chittagong Division, 
1916-21 ; Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor-General of India, 1920 ; 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 1922; 
Commissioner, Presidency Division, 1923 ; 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
1924-28 ; Member of the Council of State, 1928; 
retired from Indian Civil Service, Dec. 1928 ; 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929 to May 1930. Govern- 
ment Manager of the estate of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad from June 1931. 
Address ; 2, Gokhale Road, Bliawanipore, 
Calcutta ; Brookside, Shillong. 

DEHLAVI, Sir Adi Mahomed Khan, J.P., Kt. 
(1931), Bar-at-Law (1896). b. 1875. Educ. : 
Bombay and London. Practised in Gujarat 
(1890-1900) and Sind (1900-1908). Started 
the first Anglo-Sindhi paper called 
“ Al Him ” in Sind in the interests of 
the Zamindars in 1900, and edited it 
for throe years. Organised the first Muslima 


purposes. Helms covered more than 100,000 Educatlo n al Conference in Hyderabad 
miles by air journey. He is the Honorary " , . u * , +h , Secretary 

Secretary of tlic Overseas League, Rajkot Sind, m 190- and was the loc 
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of the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference .invited to Karachi in 1907 as a 
result submitted the first non-official report 
to Government, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Sind, Was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee which launched the All-India 
Muslim League for the first time in India in 
1907 in Karachi, Was Diwan of Mangrol 
State in Kathiawar • (1908-1912) ; acted as 
Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay 
(1913) and Wazir of Palanpur State in 
Gujarat (1914-21). Was elected to the Bombay 
Council from the Northern Division and was 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924-27). 
Was President of the 10th Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference held in Poona. Was 
President of the first Maliomedan Educational 
Conference in Konkan held at Ratnagiri in 
1926. Was elected again to the Bombay 
Council in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Council in the same year 
(1927-1930). Was elected again at the last 
general election from the same Mahomedan 
Constituency of .Gujarat, and was again re- 
elected unanimously as President of the 
Council in 1931-1936. He was selected once 
again as Minister by the Governor of Bombay, 
and vacating his presidential chair which he 
filled nine years, took his seat as Minister of 
Local Self-Government, Bombay, on 1st April 
1936. Publications : History and Origin of 
Polo (Article), Mendicancy in India (Bro- 
chure). Address : Surat. 

DELHI AND SIMLA, Archbishop op, Most 
Rev. Syivestbr Patrick Mulligan-, Arch- 
bishop of Delhi and Simla, since 1937. b. 
1875. Educ.; At the Capuchin College, 
Roehestown, Cork, and entered the Franciscan 
Capuchin Order in 1892. Ordained priest in 
Dublin in 1901, he studied in Louvain Uni- 
versity from 1902 to 1906 where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He taught 
theology in the Irish Province of liis Order 
up to 1913 when he became President of the 
Father Mathew Hall, Dublin, and editor of 
the Father Mathew Record. He was elected 
Provincial of the Irish Capuchin Province in 
1925 and at the General Chapter held in 
Rome in 1920 he became Assistant General of 
the Order ; he was re-elected-at the Chapter 
of 1932 and held the position until May 1937, 
when he was appointed to the Archdiocese 
of Delhi and Simla ; he succeeded the Most 
Rev. Anselm Kenealy who recently retired. 
At the appointment of the present Archbishop, 
the boundaries of the Archdiocese were 
changed so as to embrace both Delhi and 
Simla, the two seats of the Government of 
India, Address : The Cathedral, New Delhi. 

DENHAM-WHITE, Arthur, Lt.-Coi,. I.M.S., 
M.B.B.S. (Hons.) Lond. 1904 ; M.R.C.S., 

L.R.C.F. (Eng.) 1903; F.R.C.S., b. Feb. 26, 
1879; m. E. Gratton Geary (nee Davis), 
Educ. : Malvern College and St, Bartho- 
lomew Hospital ; Gold Medalist Netley. 
Entered 1905. Resident Surgeon, 

Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital; active service in Mesopotamia, 
1916-18 ; Offg. Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course in 1922; Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, 
1919-1922; Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923. 
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Retired 1934. Publications: Monograph on 
delayed Chloroform Poisoning; Monograph 
on Toxic Effects of Organic Arsenic. Address : 
4, Asoka Road, Calcutta. 

DERBYSHIRE, SIR HAROLP, M.C., K.C., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Calcutta, since 1934. 
b. 1886. in. 1915 Dorothea Alice, d. of John 
Taylor, Crosshill, Blackburn. Educ : 
Blackburn Grammar School, Sidney; Sussex 
College, Cambridge ; 1st Class Natural Science 
Tripos, M.A., LL.B., Barrister, Gray’s Inn, 
1911 (Cert, of Honour) ; K. C. 1928 ; Judge 
of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1933-34 ; served Euro- 
pean War, 1914-1919 (M. C.) ; Commanded 
Battery and Brigade of Artillery in France; 
Liaison Officer between R.A. and R.A.F. ; Hon. 
Major R.A. ; Bencher, Gray’s Inn 1931; 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court, 1934. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

DESAI, BHUX.ABHAI JlVANJI, M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.A., Advocate (Original Side), Bombay 
High Court, b. 13 October 1877. m. Iclihaben. 
Educ: Elphinstone College and Govt. Law 
College, Bombay. Was for some time Pro- 
fessor of History and Economies of the 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad ; afterwards 
taking the LL.B. degree enrolled as an 
Advocate (O.S.) of the Bombay High Court; 
was Ag. Advocate- General of Bombay; 
now one of the leading lawyers of India. 
Appeared on behalf of the peasants before the 
Broomfield Committee appointed by the Govt . 
during the Bardoli Satyagraha in 1928 and 
again in 1931 before the Bardoli Enquiry; 
joined the civil disobedience movement 
started by the Indian National Congress in 
1932; was arrested under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance and was subsequently 
tried and sentenced for a period of one year 
and Rs. 10,000 fine ; after release represented 
the Indian National Congress in the Interna- 
tional Conference on India at Geneva in 1933 ; 
took active part in the formation of the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board ; became its 
General Secretary and Now President elected 
as the Leader of the Congress Party in the 
Legislative Assembly and is the present 
Leader of the Opposition. Address: 89, Warden 
Road, Bombay. 

DESAI, The Hon. Mr. Mouarji ranchhobji, 
B.A., Minister for Revenue, Rural Develop- 
ment, Co-operation, Forest and Agriculture, 
since 1937, Government of Bombay, b. 29th 
February , 1896 ; «i, Gajrahen, if. of Jogibhai 
Bhimbhai Desai. Educ : Bai Avabai High 
School at Bulsar and Wilson College, 
Bombay. After graduation in 1917 was 
appointed Dakshina Fellow in the Wilson 
College and also received the Viceroy’s 
Commission in the Indian Defence Force 
in 1917-18 ; was appointed as a direct 
recruit in the Provincial Civil Service, 
Bombay; resigned in 1930 during the C. D. 
Movement; worked as Secretary, Provincial 
Congress Committee, Guzarat, from 1981' to 
1937 ; a member of the All-India Congress 
Committee since 1931 ; was elected to the 
Bombay Leg. Assembly in 1937. Address: 

. Congress House, Bliadra, Ahmedabad ; 
Secretariat, Bombay /Poona. 
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DESAI, NA RASING A llAO SHRINIVASRAO, M.L.C. 
(Bombay). He is an Inamdar in Hangal 
Taluka and is an undergraduate of the Bombay 
University, was Viee- 

P < ' &■> President of the Hangal 

‘ T Taluka Local Board for 15 
». ' . years and President for 

0 j; three years, was also a 

member of D.L.B.forseve- 
rs, is an enthusiastic 
r of several assoeia- 

s such as the District 

Agricultural Association, 
the Watandcr’s Associa- 
tion, tlm Development 
Association, etc. He gave 
evidence before the Crop 
Protection Committee. He was an active 
Congress worker for several years. A portion 
of the Watau was forfeited for taking part in 
the N.C.O. movement in 1022. b. July 187.3. 
Address : lvaliapur. Post Alur-Hangal. 

DESAI, Nichhabhai Karri an ji, Rao 
Saheb (1034); B.A., DUEL, Dewar., 

Sant State. b. 19 July 1875. in. 
A. S. Ichlmbai. Educ : Anglo-Vcrnaoular 
School, Bnlsar, The New High School, 
Bombay, Elpliinstone College, and Govt. 
Law College, Bombay. Mathematics teacher. 
Cathedral Boys* High School, Bombay ; 
High Court Pleader, Bombay; Nayadhish, 
Sant State, 1904 to 1912; Dewan, Sant 
State, since 1912. Has received certificate 
of merit for assisting in War Loan of 
1917. Publications: Administration reports 
of Sant State. Received Silver Jubilee 
Medal, 1935. Received Coronation Medal, 
1937, Address : Bnlsar and Santrampur, 
Gujerat, 

DliSAI, Ramrao PiraJI, J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, b. 18 March 1870. m. to Lanibai, 
oldest d. of the late N. L. Mankar, Chief 
Translator, Bombay High Court. Educ. : 
Elphiustonc High School and Wilson College. 
Joined the Municipal Commissioner’s Ollice 
In 1899, subsequently taken up as an Asstt. in 
the Municipal Corporation Ollice where hel 
rose to bo Municipal Secretary to which post 
he was appointed in January 1925. Retired 
from 1st April 1931. Member of S’ Ward 
Local Committee of the Schools Committee, 
Bombay. Address : “ The Dawn,” South Plot 
No. 107, Hindu Colony, Dadar, Bombay. 


Jan. 1884. m. Annapurnabai, d. of Deshmukh 
of Wun. Educ. : Morris Coil., Nagpur; Grant 
Medical College, Bombay ; King’s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital ; Hon. Major at Lady Har- 
dingo Hospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920); Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital ; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1928; 
Elected Member of the Legislative Assembly 



from Bombay City. Publications : Some 
papers on Abdominal Surgery ; publications 
on Social Reform, Improving the Position and 
Status of Hindu Women. Address : Pedder 
Road, Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, The Honourable Mr. 
Ramrao Madhayrao, B.A. (Cantab), 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law, M.L.A., C.P. He. 
belongs to a well-known Maratha family 
and is a prominent public man of C.P. 
and Berar. He graduated 
from Cambridge Univer- . 
sity and was called to the i 
Bar in 1916. He was elec- ; 
ted president of the All- ] 

India Maratha Conference i 
at Belgaon in 1917, j 
He was elected to the j 

C. P. Council in 1920 
and again in 1923 as a 
Swarajist Party member. 

He resigned his seat owing 
to differences with the 
party in 1925 and in the 
same year was elected the first elected Chair- ' 
man of the Amraoti District Council. He 
presided over the Maharastra Conference 
at Satara in 1925 where his remarks regarding 
Mr. Gandhi and his politics raised a storm 
over India. In 1925 lie was elected to the 
Delhi Assembly as an Independent, and in 
1920 he was again elected to the C.P. Council 
as a Rcsponsivist, and became Minister of the 
Province, the first Maratha to achieve the 
honour. Owing to differences with his 
colleague Mr, Ilaglnivendra Rao, he resigned 
iu 1928. As Iietjd of the Nationalist Party in 
Council, he accepted Ministry a second 
time in 1929. He lost his seat in 1930, and 
in 1931 he was president of the Nationalist 
party of Berar. He appeared before the 
Franchise Committee and. the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committees. He was the first 
working Chairman of the Democratic Swara- 
jist Party. He was in charge of Sandur State 
as adviser to the Raja Saheb, 1935-36, 
In 1937 he was again elected to the C, P, 
Assembly and has been included as a Minister 
In the Congress Ministry, b. November 25, 
1892, Address: Morsi Road, Amraoti, (Berar). 

DESHMUKH, DR. P, S., M. A. (Edin.), 

D. Phil. (Oxon.), Barrister - at - Law, 
Min ister for Education, Central Provinces, 
b. December 1898. m. d of Mr. Jairam 
Nana Vaidya of Bombay. Educ.: Uergusson 
College, Poona, and took M.A. (Hons.) at 
Edinburgh. Won the Vans Dunlop Research 
Scholarship in 1923. Called to the Bar in 
1925 and took the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy in 1926 by writing a thesis on the 
“Origin and Development of Religion in 
Vedie Literature.” Founded C. 1\ Berar 
Shetkari Sangh, Sliraddhanand Free Hostel, 
Shivaji Vyayamprasavak Mandal, etc. Was 
elected Cliairman of District Council, Amraoti, 
in 1928 ; increased taxation by 50 per cent, for 
compulsory education and threw open public 
wells for untouchables. Elected to C.P. Council 
in 1930; appointed Minister, December 1930 
and put in charge of Education and Agriculture. 
Reduced School fees for agriculturists ; int.ro- 

; duced Hindu Religious Endowments Bill, 
Cattle Disease Prevention Bill, etc. Bsta- 
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Wished Provincial Village Uplift Board. Re- 
signed Ministry August 1983 and resumed 
practice. Thesis published by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 1934 price Its. 15. Elected Chair- 
man, Co-operative Central Bank, Amraoti, 
biggest in the province, by an unprecedented 
majority, July 1934. Re-elected 1935. Chair- 
man, C. P. and Berar Sports and Athletics 
Board since 1933. Member, Nagpur Univer- 
sity Court, 1935-37 ; President, Shivaji 
Maratha High School, Amraoti, 1928-29, and 
re-elected, 1937 ; presided over Kurma Ksha- 
triya Educational Conference at Harnaut, 
1933. Address : Amraoti, Berar. 


DESHPANDE, Shantaram RamkrishnA, B.A . 
(Bom. 1st Class Honours), B. Litt. (Oxon . ) ; 
Diploma in Economics and Politics and in 
Educational Theory and Practice (Oxon.), 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, Labour 
Office, Secretariat, Bombay, b. 14th May 1899, 
m. Miss Leela Raje. IS due. : Elphinstone 
High School and Wilson College, Bombay, 
and University of Oxford. Appointed Senior 
Investigator, Labour Office, ,1924; officiated 
as Director, Labour Office, 1925 ; statistician 
to the Royal Commission on Indian Labour; 
1929. Nominated as a Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1935. Publication : 
“Some Village Studies”, “Some Vital 
Problems relating to the Bombay Working 
Classes” written in collaboration and Pub- 
lished in the Indian Journal of Economics. 
“ A Note on the Cotton of which the famous 
Dacca Muslins were made ” (Published in 
the Bombay University Journal). Address : 
14th Road, Khar, Bombay 21. 

DESIKACHARIAR, DlWAN BAHADUR 
Sir T., B.A., B.L., Kt. (1922), K. I. H. (Gold) 
1920 ; Advocate, Trichy. 6. Sept. 1868. 
IS due. : Pachaiyappa’s and Presidency 
Colleges, Madras, m. Pattammal, d. of Dewan 
Bahadur T. M. Rangachari, Has been closely 
identified with Municipal and Local Board 
Institutions , was elected Chairman of Trichino- 
poly Municipal Council for one term and nomi- 
nated President of the District Board for 
three terms; Ex-President of the District 
Urban Bank, the National College Council, 
Dt. Health Assn., Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society. The Trinity Bank Ltd., The P. J. 
Bank Ltd., The Trichinopoly Mills Ltd., The 
East Tanjore Elec. Supply Corporation, 
and Dt. Scout’s Council, Trichinopoly. 
Was a nominated Member in the Madras 
Legislative Council for two terms and took 
a leading part in amending the legislation in 
connection with the District Municipalities 
Act and Local Boards Act, the Elementary 
Education Act and the Village Panehayat 
Courts Act ; was a member of the Civil 
Justice Committee and the Malabar Tenancy 
Committee ; President, Trichinopoly Hindu 
Devasthanam Committee and Chairman of 
the Trichinopoly Srirangam Electric Cor- 

• poratlon. Address : ‘Venkata Park,’ Reynold’s 
Road, Cantonment, Trichinopoly ; and 
‘ Enderley,’ .Coonoor Railway Station. 


DeSOUZA. Dr. Francis Xavier, M.A., LL.D. 

. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, I.O.S., retired, nomi- 
nated member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. Graduated from 
St. John’s College, 

Cambridge in Law and 
called to the Bar from the 
Middle Temple, 1893, 

Entered the Indian Civil 
Service, Bombay Establish- 
ment in 1894 and after 
serving in the Revenue 
and Judicial Departments, 
retired as Additional 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind, 1928. Nominat- 

; ed M.L.A. 1930. b. July 27, 1869. Address ; 

' East: Nook, Mangalore, (S.K.) 

DEVADOSS, The Hon. Sir David Muthiaii, 
B.A., B.L. (Madras), Bar-at-Law, Inner 
Temple, Kt. (1932). b. 18 Dec 1S68. m. 
Lady Mosellamoney Chellamnml Devadoss. 
Educ. : C. M. S. High School, Palamcottah ; 
Hindu College, Tinnevelly, and Presidency 
College, Madras. Practised as High Court 
Vakil in Tinnevelly District from 1892 to 
1908; called to the Bar in 1909 and settled 
in Madras and practised before High Court 
till appointed as one of His Majesty’s Judges. 
Address: Sylvan Lodge, Mylapore, Madras. 

DHANPAT RAI, Dewan, Jagiudar, Chief of 
Eminabad, District Gujranwala, b. 1888. 
Educated at the Government College, Lahore. 

Descendant of Dewan Baha- 
dur Dewan Jowala Sahai, 
C. S. I„ Prime Minister of 
Jammu and Kashmir State 
whose services to the State 
and to the British Govern- 
ment constituted a proud 
record in the history of the 
family. D ewan Dlianpat 
Rai was deputed by the 
Kashmir State for training 
under the Punjab Govern- 
ment, 1908-1911. He was 
appointed an Honorary Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner at Firozepur in 1909-1910; was 
appointed Wazir Wazarat in the Kashmir 
State, 1908-1930; Governor of Jammu Pro- 
vince 1930-31. ■ Rendered notable: services 
during the Great War 1914-19 by subscrib- 
ing liberally to War Funds . and the Red 
Cross Society, and further supplying; recruits 
to the army. A leading Jagirdar of the 
State, His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
of Kashmir and Jammu conferred, the title 
“Taziml Sardar” on him. He has six 
sons who are all being educated. The eldest 
a graduate is receiving higher education in 
England, the third now at. the Indian Mili- 
tary Academy, Dehra Dun stood first in 
the All-India Competitive Army Entrance 
Examination in 1937, the fourth passed with 
distinction the Chiefs’ College 'Diploma Exa- 
mination. Address: Jammu (Tawi) P. O. 





DHARAM NARAIN KAK, Dewan 
Bahadur, Pandit, lhakur of Jasnagar, 
Marwar and Soniana, Mewar. Holds in Jagir 
6 villages, Jasnagar, 

I Sardargarh and Gole 
with 1st class Judicial 
powers in Marwar and 

Soniana, Umand and 

Rolian in Mewar. Rao 
Saheb (1920), Bewail 
Bahadur (1931). C.I.E. 
(1938). Porn in 1887. 
Educated in Jodhpur and 
I the Downing College, 

! Cambridge. Bar-at-Law, 

i Middle Tem pie, London. 

Married 1903; has 3 sons, 6 daughters. Supdt.. 
Court of Wards, Jodhpur, 1911-13 , Jodge, 
Fozdori Court, Jodhpur, 191 .t' r 2 ?,i P s Me ^o e 9 
Mahendraj Sabha, Udaipur (Mewar), 1922. 
Senior Member, Mehkmakhas, Udaipur, 10-~- 
31; Senior Minister, 1931-3u; Musalub Ala, 
Mewar State, 1935 ; Delegate to the Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1937. Bur , 
Kan war Krishna Prasad. Address . Sukh 
Ashram, Jodhpur, and also, Udaipur, Mewar. 
DHAU Bakhshi raghubir Singh, Rao 
Bahadur (1912), C.I.E. (102a), C-S J- Eetired 
President of State Council. Bharatpur. b. 
1862. Educ.: Privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar's allowances, etc., 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age ; promoted a Member 
of the Council of “ Panchayat of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur; subsequently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 

fes."&S., K ofS«.S| 

Board in Bharatpur. Address: Bharatpur. 
nHIlT? AWDHAlt RAO BAHADUR MAHADEV 
D visHWANATH A.M b. 4th March 1871. in. 
Gangubai, 4tli daughter of Madliavrao 
T. Rao. Educ : Rajaram High School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 



DTK A M ATH AITMAD-BD-DAUlA, Rai BaHA- 
mrt, CLONED, dew AN, Minister-in-waiting 
to His Highness the Maharaja Holkar, Indore. 
b. 13tl\ March, 1884. Educ : Government 
College, Lahore and Exeter 
College, Oxford, Bar-at-Law 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Asst. 

Private Secretary and 
Huzzur Secretary to his 
Highness the Maharaja 
Holkar, (1914-20) ; Judge, 

High Court, Patiala State, 

(1920-23) ; fared g n 
Minister, Patiala Govt , 

(1923-24) ; Superintendent, 

Mandi State, (1924-26); 

Ciiief Secretary and Chief 
Minister, Mandi State, 

Highness Maharaja Holkar s First Repres^- 
ative at the Court of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. (1930-33) ; Member of the Court of 
Arbitration appointed by His Excellency the 
Viceroy as a Representative of Holltar 
Government, April (1933) ; Minister of Public 
Healtli and Education, Patiala Government, 
Sept. (1983-30) ; Fellow of the Punjab 

University, (1934-35) ; Retired from Patiala 

State, 1st January 1937. Minister-m-waiting, 
Holkar State, February 1937. Address : Indore, 
C. I. ' 

dtnajpuR The Hon’ble captain 

MAHARAJA .IAGADISH NATH RAY, F.R B A. 
b 1894. »• of late Maharaja Sir Girija 
Nath Ray Bahadur, K.C.I.E. m. 1916. Educ ; 
Presidency College, Calcutta. President, 
Dinaipur Landholders' Association; late 
Chairman, District Board and Municipality, 
Dinaipur; Member, Council of State, British 
Indian Association, Bengal, Landholders 
Association, Asiatic Society of Bengal, East 
India Association, London, Calcutta Literary 
Society, North Bengal Zamindars* Association, 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Road and Irans- 


of" Art, “Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
’ •• ‘ff of the School of Art, then 


as a Head n Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay 5 Presidency in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to tlie Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay in March 1928 and .was re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting, 
Acted as Officiating Director of the Sir J. J. 
School of Art in 1930. . Re-appointed as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, 
Bombay Presidency, and retired m December 
1931; was selected to decorate the Hon. Law 
Member’s room. Imperial Secretariat New 
Delhi. Publications: 0. _ A. Kmcaid s (1) 


Bangiya Sahitya Bansnar, huu 

uort 3 Development Association. Received 
Viceroy's Commission in Jan. 1924. Address; 


Viceroy s uominisBiuu xu 
Dinajpur Rajbati, Dinajpur; P 210 Russa 
'"-’~utta; Council of State, Delhi and 


UeUU. JTUULLUUUurta . x*. , > *“**;;~*r — . 

"Deccan Nursery Tales,” (2) Stories ol 
King Vikram.” S. M. ( E'^rdes (I.C.S.. 


King Vikram.” S. M. Rowaraes 
"By-ways of Bombay.” Otto Rothfelds, 
(ICS.) “Women of India” and several 
other Marathi, Gujaratlii, Hj n ‘ u .?j nd Mytho- 
logical books for Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Oxford University Press, Longmans Green & 
✓n j rt+Viav Tn/litm ■niinliftnini? Hrnift. 


Oxford University press, juonguiuus _ 

Co., and several other Indian publishmgflrms. 
Address: “Shree Amba Sadan,” Prabliu 
.Naaar. Khar. Bombay, No. 21 


Road, Caleutt 

Simla. 

DINSHAW, Sir Hormtjsjee cowasjee, Kt., 
cr 1922; O.B.E. 1918 ; M.V.O. 1912 ; senior 
partner in Cowasjee Dmshaw & Bros., Mer- 
chants, Naval Agents, Shipping Agents, and 
Shin Owners; Consul for Portugal and Consul 
for Austrian Republic; b. 4 April 1867; e.s. 
of late Cowasjee Dmshaw, C.I.E., m. 1875, Bai 
Maneckbai, d. of N se ^van j e e Co over j e e 
Erskinc : three s. one d. Educ : Elplimstone 
High School and Elphinstone College ; evening 
classes. King’s College, London. Served 
apprenticeship with James Barber and Son & 
Co. London, and Leopold Bing Mils and Gans. 
Paris ; joined liis father’s firm, 1879 ; acted as 
Trustee of the Port of Aden since 1891 ; head 
of the Parsec Community of Aden since 1900 ; 
acted as a member to the Aden Port Com- 
mission, 1901 ; presented an address from Lho 
different communities of Aden to King 
George and Queen Mary on tlieir way to India; 
represented Aden Chamber of Commerce at 
the Eifth International Congress* . Boston, 
1912;. Chairman, Union Bank of India, Ltd. ; 
Trustee; The Parsee Panchayat, Bombay. 
Address : Steamer Point, Aden. 
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DIVATIA, Harsidhbhai vajubhai, The 
Hon. Mb. Justice, M.A., LL.B., Puisne 
Judge. High Court of Judicature. Bombay, 
m. Jolly Ben, d. of Principal A. B. Dhruva. 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Benares University. 
Educ : Gujarat College, Almiedahad. Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Bareilly College, 1910-12; 
Practised on the Appellate Side of the High 
Court, 1912-1933 ; Professor, Government 
Law College, 1928-1931; Hon. Secretary, 
Bar Council, Bombay, 1932-33. Publications : 
" Psychology ” (in Gujarati Language). 
Address : “ Sans Souci,” Badge Eoad, Malabar 
Hill. Bombay. 

DIWAKAR Prakash Singh, Kunwar, M.L.C., 
(U.P.). Educated at Colvin Taluqdars’ 
School, .Lucknow. m. the daughter of 
the late Baja Bahadur Pratap Bahadur Singh, 
C.I.E., of Pratapgarh, 
gl ®— M (Oudh), was an Hon. 

Magistrate and Hon. 
Munsif upto early 1937, 
*11111 was elected unanimously 
IvSP to Mie U. P. Legislative 
Council in 1930 and rep- 
resented the Sitapur Non- 
Muslim constituency for 
six years at a stretch. He 
was re-elected to the Legi- 
slative Council from the 
same constituency in Feb- 
ruary 1937. He has tra- 
velled in almost all parts of India and has 
also visited Europe, is the only son and 
heir apparent to Baja Bahadur Surj Baksh 
Singh, O.B.E., Taluqdar of Kasmahda. 
b. October 2, 1903. Address : Post & Tele- 
graph Office, Kami a pur, lit. Sitapur, (U. P.) 

DOSANJH, S. N. S., b.Sc. (Loud.), a.m.i.c.e., 
Civil Engineer, Bhopal State ; b- 4tli February. 
1907, son of Sardar Bahadur K. S. Dosanjh 
of Jullundar, Punjab ; m. Miss Dalip Singh of 
Bina, Educ.: Government High School, Jul- 
lundur, St. Joseph College, Mussooric, and 
King’s College, London, apprenticed to 
Messrs. Dorman Long and Co., Engineers, 
London; Sub-Divisional Officer, Military 
Engineering Service, Lahore 1931-35 ; Lieu- 
tenant, Army in India Beserve of Officers ; 
Civil Engineer in charge, Sehore Sugar 
Factory. Bepresented the Institution of 
Highway Engineers of London at the Inter- 
national Boad Conference at Washington 
(1930), travelled extensively in America, 
Canada and the European continent before 
coming out to India. Has written several 
articles in Engineering Journals. Recrea- 
tion: Tennis. Address: Circuit House, 
Sehore Cantt., Bhopal State. 

DORNAKAL, Bishop of, since 1912; Bt. Rev. 
Vedanayakam Samuei Azariah, 1st Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); b. 17 Aug. 1874. 
Educ. : G. M. S. High School ,Mengnanapuram; 
C. M. S. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society of Tinnevelly, 1903 ; Hon, Secre- 
tary, 1903-9; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1908-9 ; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and Its Vice-President,1909-ll; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of 
Domakal Mission, 1909-12. Publications ; 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, First Coripthiaps, 


India and the Christian Movement. The Acts 
of the Apostles, The Life of Christ according 
to St. Mark, Christ in the Indian Villages, 
General Editor of The Pastor and the Pastorate. 
Address : Dornakal Singareni Collieries. 
Deccan. 

DOW, Hugh, C.S.I. (1937), C.I.E. (1932). 
b. 1386, »i. Ann, d. of James Sheffield 1913; 
Edue; Aske’s Hatcham School and Univ. 
Coll., London. Entered I.C.S., 1909 and served 
as Asst. Coll, in Sind. Municipal Commr. 
for Surat, 1916-18. Asst. Commr. in Sind; 
for Civil Supplies and Recruiting, 1918-20; 
and Deputy Controller of Princes. Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Department, Bombay, 
1921 ; Ag. Secretary, Finance Department, 
1923 ; Financial Advisor to P.W.D., 1926; 
1927-33 Revenue Officer to Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind ; Member of Sind Committee, 
1932; Chairman, Sind Administrative 
Committee 1933-34 ; Joint Secretary, Com- 
merce Dept., Govt, of India, 1934-36; 
Secretary, Commerce Department, 1936. 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 

DUBEY, DOKI LAM,, M.A. (Allahabad), Pli.D. 
(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College, b. Sept. 1897. Edue. : Agra College 
(1916-1922) and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (1928-1930). 
Professor of Economics, Meerut College since 
1923. Was invited by the U. P. Government 
in Jan. 1931 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, the economic expert of the 
League of Nations, to discuss the plan of an 
Economic organisations for India. Member, 
Board of Economic Inquiry, U.P. ; of the 
Editorial Board of the U. P. Co-operative 
Journal of the Committee of Courses in 
Economics of the Board of High Schools 
and Inter. Education, U, P. and of the 
Executive Committee of the Indian Economic 
Association, Served as a member of the 
U.P. Agricultural Debt Committee (1932) 
and submitted a note on the dangers of Land 
Alienation Act. Has travelled widely in 
India and all countries of Europe except 
Russia and Spain and Portugal. A frequent 
writer to the press on economic and financial 
questions. Publications : Indian- Economics 
(1927); Revd. 1932 and The Indian 
Public Debt, with a foreword by Sir George 
Schuster (1930) .“Some Financial and 
Economic Problems of India ” and “ R. T. C, 
Financial Safeguards” (1931). Address : 
Meerut College, Meerut. 

DUDHOR1A, Naba ICUMAR Sing, ,g.s. 
of Rai Budh Sing Dudhoria, Bahadur of 
Azimganj ; Zemindar and Banker, b. 1904. 
m. sister of Fateh Chand, present Jagat Sett 
of Murshidabad. Educ. : 
privately. M e m b e r , 

Legislative Assembly, 

(1930-34) ;. Me m b e r , 

British Indian Association, 

Calcutta ; Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Calcutta ; Country League, 

Delhi and Simla ; Chelms- 
ford Club, Delhi and Simla ; 

Bengal Landholders’ 

Association, Calcutta; 

Bengal Flying Club, 

Dum-Dum ; Calcutta Club, 

Calcutta ; Royal Calcutta Turf Club, 
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Calcutta 7 Manvaii Assoctotlon, Calcutta ; 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha, Calcutta, 
Life Member, Automobile Association of Bengal, 
Calcutta ; Murshidabad Silk A~tion 
Berhampore, Bengal ; Member, Atademy of 
Pine Arts, Calcutta and all Bengal Mmio Con- 
ference, Member, Indian Oliamber of Coni 
meree, Calcutta; Patron, Pnends tJnion Club, 
Tterh<im*nore Bengal \ Vice-Presidents 3\xdign2-t' 

ga* 

Club, Calcutta. Address: ^/i.Clive^ Street, 
Calcutta and Azimganj, P.O., Mursludabad, 
Hist. (Bengal). 

DUFF, Reginald James, J.P., Hon b?X esi TmUa 
Magistrate; General Manager, New Ind 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay, 6. 1 L 
T«Ur iQQft m Olive A. Lockie. uciuq, 
Whitgift Grammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd. .London .and 
Bombay. Address: Itoyal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 


DUGGAN, SIR JAMSHEDJI NUSSERWAKJI. Kt., 
n t V, O B E. , D.O. (Oxon), F.C.P.&., Br.-c.01., 

A tto LM: & S.. J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon 

in charge, Sir C. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 

t rt-nrlnn Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant 
CoUm » 8 OpMMmfc |»t : 
aeon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur 
geon, Parsi General Hospital, Bombay ; w Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 
OpUthalmological Society of Egypt, Feilow of 
the Bombay University and honorary rresi 
denev Magistrate, Bombay. Publican ons • 
» number of papers embodying research and of 
1 1 «} , rimtifle value, contributions to various 
Sodtols iS: The Lawnside, Hark- 
ness Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


held in Rohtak in 1922; was Swarajist Mem- 
ber of tlie Second Legislative Assembly 
^mnended uractice in 1930 ; Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of All-India 
rwrpi r Committee ; was invited by Govern- 
mmU to serve on the Punjab Jail Enquiry 
PommMtee to 1929. Elected President, 
Punjab rrov. Congress Committee, Ana. 1930 ; 
was convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
Imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act 1930, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after it had been 
UpSared S unlawful. Was elected President, 
0 fstrict Ba™Association , Ambala in 1933 and 
. 1934 Acted as president, Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee during period of mcar- 

S ti0 dimdor r - of y PuSb National Bank, 
Ambala City and Cantt. since 1933. Address : 

I Kripa Nivas, Ambala. 

Principal Government College, Lahore since 
i 930 * Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, 
Punjab University since 1924 ; (also Fellow, 
Dean of the Science Faculty and Syndic). 
Chemical Adviser to the Central Board of 
Revenue Finance Department, Government 
of India stace 1928. 6. 23 September 1885 
u ™ L morixrc Tlnrffovne. eldest a, of 


1 Ss,ffa3ftastsaw| 

I South Kensington; St. Marys Theological 
Seminary, Ivnrseong, India , „ Urogorian 
University. Rome; Campion Hall, Oxford, 
Professor at St. Xavier's Collego. t Calcutta, 
1910-1915 ; Professor at St. Xavier s College 
Bombay, 191S-1921; Principal of St. Xavier s 
College, Bombay, from 1924 to 1932. ArWreM. 
St.- Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay. . . . , 

■httistt nUATsTT) IiAljA, B. A., Licentiate in law 
Honours in Persian and Literature (1894^ 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. 6.1873. m.ShrimatiBhagdeyi. 
Ilduc : Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921. 
Entered public life and took part in vanous 
: activities of the Arya Samajumce 1899 .was 
Manager of Anglo- Sanskrit Sigh School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, Managing 

Committee, D.A.V. College ; resumed practice 

in 1923; presided over All-India Sud Confer- 
ence in 1917 ; been a member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee, since 1920; was convicted 
and sentenced to six months imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Law Amendment. Act ; 
. presided over Punjab Provincial .Conference 


¥duc ■ Wilson’s Grammar Senooi anu jjuwu- 

SA.* College,’ Amritsar, 1914-17 ; Govepi- 
ment College, - Lahore, 1917to date ; Indian 
Munitions Board, 1917; Cordite Factory, 
Aruvankadu, 1918-1921 ; Delegate to Imperial 
uducatioii Conference (London;, u-'> 
Sneclal ° duty with Finance Department, 
Government of India, 1928-29 ; Member, 
Punjab Research Council, Punjab Chemical 
-r» poparch Fund Committee, Indian Committee 
of Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; Vice-President, Indian Chemical 
Society, President, Chemistry Section, Indian 
Science Congress, 1934. _ Publications : 
Research papers in Chemical journals. 
Address : The Lodge, Government College, 
Lahore, Punjab. 


nTTncm amvr. Nath. B.A., B.L., M.L.A., s . of 
late ’Mr Durga Dass Dntt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohinl butt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 
b 19 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincan Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1992; 
son Asok Nath, 6. 1 906. Educ : Salkia A. S. 
School, Howrah Ripon Collegiate School and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Metropolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll., was ^air- 
man, Local Board ; Member, District Board 
Seoretarv. People’s Association, District 
Association, Central Co-operative^ Bank, 
Ltd Burdwan ; elected Member, Court of 
Hie University of Delhi from 1925-1934 and 
Elected Member, Indian Legislative Assembly 
from 1923-1934, was President, Bengal Postal 
Conference 1926 and All-India Telegraph 
Union 1928-34 and of the Shuddlu Conference 
1928 and President, Burdwan Arya Samaj 
1928-30 and was editor of monthly magazine. 
Also Member, Retrenchment, Committee 
1931. Address t Burki Aloy, TKlestowp^L 
p. O, and " Purbaclial,” Burdwan. 
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DUTT, Hemohandra, B.L., au Saheb, 
M.L.C. (Assam). He is one of the leading 
lawyers in Assam. He joined the Silchar Bar 
in 1911 and was appoint- 
ed Govt. Blender of Cachar 
in 1932. Prominent in 
flood relief work in 1915, 
1916 and 1929 he was 
made Rai Saheb in 1931. 
He is connected with all 
the educational and other 
important institutions in 
Cachar. He was the Chair- 
man of the Co-operative 
Bank for four years and 
President of the Postal 
and R.M.S. Associa- 

tion for some years. He is the Vice-President 
of the Governing Body of the Gunicharan 
College, Silchar, and is intimately connected 
with the tea industry of Cachar. b. Sept. 
30, 1884. Address : Silchar, Assam. 

DWIVEDI, R am ag y an, M.A. (Honrs.), 

Principal, Maharaja’s College, Dhar, eldest s. of 
Pfc. Rambhadra Dube, Zemindar of Basti 
and Srimati Baliraji Devi, b. 21 Nov. 1902. m. 
Miss Sarala Devi Misra, y. d. of Pt. Ram- 
harakh Misra, Zemindar of Biclihia ; Educ.; 
Govt. High School, Basti, Benares Hindu 
. University, and Allahabad University U. P. 
Govt,. Scholar (1917-20) ; 1st ClassIIonours in 
English Literature, Gold Medalist and Scholar 
of the University, 1918-24. Prof, of English 
D.A.-V. College, Cawnpore, 1924-27; Head 
of English Department, N. R. E. 0. College, 
Khurja, Vice- Principal, K. K. College, Luck- 
now and Principal, Hindi Vidyapith College, 
Allahabad ; Chairman, Reception Committee, 
All-India Students’ Conference and Secre- 
tary, All-India Poets’ Conference (1925); 
President, Board of Education, Dhar State, 
Member, Board of Education for Central 
India, Rajputana and Gwalior at Ajmer, 
its examiner and Member on the Com- 
mittee of Courses in English; awarded the 
title of Sahityamani by His Holiness the 
Sankaracharya ; represented Dhar State as a 
delegate in the All- Asia Educational Confe- 
rence, 1930 as also at the All-India Education, 
Conference at Gwalior (1936) ; Elected Presi- 
dent, All- India Arya Kumar Conference, 
Bareilly (1931). Member, P. E. N. Society of 
World Writers ; Invited to speak in the Vasant 
Vyakhyan Mala Series of annual lectures 
organised by the late Sir R. G. Bliandarkar and 
elected to the Executive Council of the All- 
India Education Federation. Publications: 
From Dawn to Dusk ; Songs from Surdas ; 
Songs from Mirabai ; History of Hindi Lite- 
rature; Saurabh; Soneld Gar'i, (Hindi Drama); 
Dooj ka Chand, (Hindi) ; Sansar ke Sahityik, 
(Hindi) ; Padya-Punj ; Life and Speeches of 
Pandit J. L. Nehru, (illustrated); Readings 
in English ; A Critical Guide to the Study of 
Poetry. Published a number of original 
papers on Philology, Literature, Folklore, 
etc., in leading English and Vernacular 
Journals; Edited several classical Hindi 
books and periodicals, Udaya, Kadambari, I 
Indore Times and Sammelan Patrika (Weekly), j 
Recreation — billiards, tennis, and chess; 
hobby — stomp collecting. Address: Maharaja’s < 
College, Dhar and Villa Soma Captainganj, 
Basti (U.P.) 


EASTLEY, Charles Mortimer, J.P., Solicitor 
and Notary Public. Solicitor to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Public Prosecutor for 

, Bombay, Proctor, Bombay High Court, b. 

, 2 September 1890. m. Esme Beryl Chester 

Wintle, M.B.E. Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, England June 1914. 
Served in the Great War from 1914-1919 as 
Lieut. R.F.A. (T.F.) as an Observer and 
Pilot in R.F.C. and Pilot in the R.A.F. 
Address: C/o Little & Co., Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay. 

EBRAH1M, Sm Curiump.hoy (3rd) Baronet, 
J.P. ; b. 13th April 1903; succeeded 
his father Sir Mahomedbhoy Currimblioy 
Ebrahim (2nd) Baronet, 1928; landed Pro- 
prietor Bombay; m. 1926 Amlnakhanum, 
of Cassamally Jairazbhoy of Peddar Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay; Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate ; President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Currimblioy Ebraliim Khoja 
Orphanage, Mhtunga, Bombay, Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, 1932 ; repeatedly elected 
and served on the Executive Committee of the 
Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay; President 
of the Muslim Committee, Bombay ; Elected 
President of the Muslim Peace and Relief 
Committee during the Hindu Muslim dis- 
turbances in Bombay in 1936 ; presided over 
the Gujerat and Kathiawar Muslim Provincial 
Educational Conference held at Ahmedalmd 
in 1934 ; was Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the All-India Muslim League Ses- 
sions held in Bombay in March 1936 ; a Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
1928-29 and again from 1935 ; Elected Member 
of the Reformed Bombay Legislative Council 
from the Bombay City and Suburban Urban 
Muslim Constituency 1937. Address : “ Bel- 
vedere,” Warden Road, Bombay. 

EDWARDS, The Rev. James Fairbrother, 
Principal, United Theological College of 
Western India and English Editor of the 
Dnyanodaya (or Rise of Knowledge ) for six 
Missions, b. March 25th 1875. in. Miss 
Mary Louise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten 
Training School. Educ. .-(Wesleyan) Methodist 
Theological College, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England, Eight years in charge of English 
Churches in England ; arrived in India, Sept. 
1908; until 1914 (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Superintendent in Bombay ; since 1914 loaned 
by (Wesleyan) Methodist Church to American 
Marathi Mission for literary and theological 
work; went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
charge of United Theological College. Publica- 
tions: The Life and Teaching of Tukaram; 
article on Tukaram in Vol. XII of Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ; The 
Holy Spirit the Christian Dynamic: tour 
Marathi hooks on The Cross, the Resurrection 
and the Holy Spirit; two Marathi Works 
on Tukaram; Editor since 1919 of English 
Section of the Dnyanodaya; JAquor and 
Opium in India ; (reprint of Memorandum to 
Simon Commission, published in London). 
Editor of the “ Poet Saints of Maharashtra ” 
Series of English (translations of Marathi 
poetry, history and biography, 11 vols. 
Address : United Theological College, 7, 
ShoJapur Road, Poona. 




EMERSON, H.E. SIR HERBERT William,, 
V n o r G o I E C.B.E., Governor of the 
Punjab.' 6.l' June 1881. Bduc : Cablay Grange 
Grammar School; Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. Entered Indian 
\ Civil Service, 1905 ; 

! Manager Bashahr Shite, 
1911-14 ; Superintendent 
and Settlement Officer, 

! Mandi State, 1915; Assis- 
tant Commissioner and 
Settlement Officer, Punjab, 

1917 ; Deputy Commis- 
sioner, 1922; Secretary 
to Government, Finance 
Department, 1926 ; Chief 
Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, 1927-28 ; Secretary to Government 
of India, Home Department, 1930-32 ; , 
appointed Governor of the Punjab, 1.133. 
Mn~ • * House. Lahore. 





ERSKTNE, Lord, John Mncis Ashlot, 
GCl.E. (1934); Governor ot Madras, lot 11 
November 1934 ; Lieut. It. of 0. Scots Guards 
late Lieut., Scots Guards, M. P. ( u ') 
Westonsupcv-Mare Division 
Somerset of 1922-23 and 
since 1924. b 20th April, 

1895; e.s. of 12th Earl of 
Mar and Kellie. »». 1919, 

Lady Marjorie Hervey, e.d. 
of 4th Marquess of Bristol, 

«.»>., four s. Bduc. Eton, 

Christ Church, Oxford ; Asst. 

Private Secretary, (unpaid) 
to lit. non. Walter Long, 

(1st Lord of Admiralty). 

Private Secretary (unpaid) to the Postmaster- 

Secretary, 1924; Assistant Government M hip 
in National Government, 1932 ; Eeir . «. 
Master of Ersldnc, q.v. Address: 6, St. 
James Square, S.W.I., Government House, 
Madras. 

VALIERE, Rt. Rev. Albert Peirre Jean, 

1 Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and 
Titular Bishop of Clysma since 1930. 0. 
1888. Address : Mandalay. 

FARIDKOT, H.H. Farzand-i-Saadat Nishan 
Hazrat-Kaisar-i- Hind, Bear Bans, Raja 
o A n Indau Singh Bahadur of. b. 19io, s. in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address : Faridkofc, Punjab. 

FARRAN, ARTntTR CO0RTNE7, B.A. (1911), 
F. R. Hist. Society, Principal, KarnaUk 
rnHpffft Bharwar. 5. *Tuno 15, ioju. 
muc -’ Trinity T Coll., Dublin. Address 
Dhanvar. 

FAWCUS, Georoe Ernest, M.A. (Oxon.), 
C.I.B. (1927), O.B.E. (1923), V. D. (1923). 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, b. 12 March 1885. m. (1911) Mary 
Christine, d. of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. 
of Rye, Sussex. Bduc. : Winchester Gollego and 
New College, Oxford. Joined the I.EB. 190S1 , 
Director ot Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1917-36; President, Public Service 


Commission for Behar, Orissa _ and Central 
Provinces and Herat (1937). Address : Ranchi 
{via Ranchi Road Station, BJ.R.) 

AZLUR RAH.MANKHAN Moh.AMEd, Khan 
Bahadur, M.L.A., the United Provinces, lie 
graduated both in Arts and Law from the 
M A.O. College, Aligarh and lias been practising 
in'Shahjahanpur as an advocate since 1918. He 
was elected to the U.P. 

Council in 1921 and Conti- 
nued as its member until 
March 1937. He is now a 
member of the U. P. As- 
sembly. He was the Chan- 
man of the Shahjalian 
pur Municipal Boar*, 
from 1923 to 1025 and 
from 1928 to 1931. He 
was again elected Chair- 
man in 1935 which office f v 
he is still holding. The u: . . ■ 

title of ‘Khan Bahadur _ 
was conferred on him in 1924. He is the 
President or Member of various Societies and 
Associations. He is a leading zemindar and 
Advocate of the Province, b. May 1893. 
Address : Fazlur Rahman Khan R.oad, 
Usman Bagh, Shalijahanpur. 

FAZULBUOY CURRT.MBHOY, SIR (1913); 
O.B.E. (1920) ; Merchant and Millowner. b. 

4 Oct. 1872. m. Bal Sakinahai, d. of the .late' 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Edwc.; privately; 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years; 
Chairman, Standing Committee j (1910-11); 
President, 1914-15; Represented Bombay 
Millowners* Association on Bombay Prov 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-10; 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India , now 
a nominated Member by the Government. 
Hon. Secretary, Bombay Presidency War 
Relief Fund. Appointed by Government 
Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, chief being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances ; invited by Govern- 
ment to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920. Con- 
nected with many of the principal industrial 
concerns in Bombay, Chairman, _ Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 1914-la. 
An active Member of the Committee of 
the Bombay Millowners Association, being 
Chairman, 1907-8. A keen advocate of 
education, particularly of Mabomeclans 
Member of the Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a , Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Road, 
Cuniballa Hill, Bombay. 

FERMOR, Sir Lewis Leigh, Kt. (1935), F.R.S. , 
O.HE. (1919), D.Sc. (London), A.R.S.M., 
u n a F.A.S.B., F.N.I., M. Inst, . M.M., 
Director Geological Survey of India 19S2-3o. 
? fs Sep? 1880 Bduc. : Wilson’s Grammar 
I school. Camberwell, Royal College of Science 
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, and Boyal School of Mines, London, National 
Scholar, 1S98 ; Mnrchoscn Medalist and 
Prizeman, 1900 ; Geological Survey of India, 
1902-35; Director 1932-35 attached Indian 
Munitions Board, 1917-18; represented Govern- 
; ment of India at International Geological j 
Congresses in Sweden (1910) ; Canada (1913) ; 
Spain (1920) ; South Africa (1929) ; President, 

: Mining and Geological Institute of India, 
1922; Vice-President, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1931-83 ; President 1933-30 ; President, 
National Institute of Sciences of India, 1935- 
1930; Vice-President, Himalayan Club, 1931 
and 1932; Vice-President, Society of Economic 
Geologists, 1932 and 1933; President, Gover- 
ning Body, Indian School of Mines, 1921, 1925, 

. 1928 to 1935; Bigsby Medal, Geological 
Society of India, 1921. Publications : Manga- 
nese Ore Deposits of India; Memoirs, Geological 
Survey of India, and numerous papers on 
mineralogy, petrology, ore-deposits, meteori- 
ties and mineral statistics in the publications 
of the Geological Survey of India, the Transac- 
• tions, Mining Geological Institute of India, the 
Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, The Geologi- 
cal Magazine, and ■ elsewhere. Address : 
G/o Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, 
and Bengal United Service Club, Calcutta. 


State, Itajputana, since 1935. 6. 19 November 
1881. m. Muriel Flay, d. of the late Surgeon- 
General G. W. B. Hay. Educ. : Tonbridge j 
School. B, M. 0. Sandhurst. Indian Amy, 
1900,1907; Political Department, Government! 
of India, 1907 — 1935. Address'. Jodhpur, 
Itajputana. 

PILOSE, Lt.-Cql. Clement, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
b. 1853. Educ. : Carmelite Monastery, Cion- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872 ; Lt.-Col., 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97 ; A.-D.-O. to the 
Maharaja Seihdia, 1899-1901, Address: 
Gwalior. 

FINLAYSON, MAJOR- GENERAL Bobert 
Gordon, c.B. (1931) ; C.M.G. (1918) ; D.S.O. 
(1915); B.A., Commanding Bawalpindi. 
District since 1931. b. 15th April 1881. m. 
1912, Mary Leslie, d. of late James Bichmond; 
Kincairney, Perthshire. Entered Army, 
1900; Captain, 1908 ; Major, 1914 ; Major- 
General, 1930 ; served European War, 1914-18. 
(despatches 8 times, Bt. Lieut., Colonel, Bt. 
Col. D.S.O., C.M.G.); North Bussia 1919; 
A.D.C. to the King, 1929-30; G.S.O.l. War 
Office, 1921-25; G.S.O. 1. Staff College, 
1025-27; C.B. A. 3rd Division, 1927-30. 
Address: Bawalpindi. 


FITZHEBBEItT, Bear -Admiral Herbert, 
C.B. (1937); "G.M.G. (1919) ; Boyal Navy. 
b. 10 August 1885; son of late ' Samuel I 
Wyndham Fitzherbert of Kingswear, Devon ; 
on. Itachel, 2nd daughter of Col. L. H. 
Hanbury. Joined H. M. S. Britannia, 1900 ; 
Lieutenant 1907 ; Commander, 1917 ; Captain 
1924 ; Bear-Admiral 1936 ; served Battle of 
Jutland (despatches) ; Flag-Lieutenant to 
Commander-in-Chicf, Grand Fleet, 1914-16 ; 
t commanded Signal School, Portsmouth, 1932- 


34; H. M- S. Devonshire 1934-36 ; Flag 
Officer Commanding Boyal Indian Navy 
1937. : Chevalier of the Legion of Honour ; 
Eussian Order of St, Anne. Address: Ad- 
miral’s House, Bombay. 

FITZMAUBICE, Desmond Fitzjohn, Major, 
Boyal Engineers (retired 1930); B.A., 
(Hons.), Cantab, J.P. Master, Security Print- 
ing, India,' and Controller of Stamps, b. 17 
August 1893. on. 1926, Nancy, d. of Bev. John 
Sherlock and Mrs, Leake, of Grays wood, 
Surrey, 1 s. 2 d. Educ. : Bradfield College and 
Boyal Military Academy, Woolwich, 1912-14; 
Cambridge University, 1920-22 ; Served with 
Boyal Engineers in France, Belgium and 
Italy during Great War, 1914-1918 ; Wounded, 
1915 ; mentioned in Despatches, 1918 ; In- 
structor, B. M. A., Woolwich, 1918-1920; 
Instructor, Sch. of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, 1923-1925 ; Engineer, Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Co., Ltd., 
1927-29; Deputy Mint Master, Bombay 
and Calcutta, 1929-1931; Dy. Master, 
Security Printing, India, Nasik, 1932-33. 
Master, Security Printing, India, and 
Controller of Stamps, since 1934. Publications: 
Papers on Hydro-Electric Developments 
in France ; Work of Military Engineer? in the 
Indian Mints. Address : Caxton House, 
Nasik Bond, G. I. P. Bailway. 

FLEMING, Major-General George, C.B. 
(1935 ) ; C.B.E. (1932) ; D.S.O. (1916) ; 
Commander, Madras District, b. 3 Nov. 1879. 
m. Simone, d. of Pierre Gresy of Paris. Educ:. 
Epsom and University Colleges. In ranks 
Imperial Yeomanry, 1. year 165 days. Joined 
Somerset L.I., 1901 ; S. African War, 1900-01 ; 
Great War, 1915-19. Commanded 7th 
Battalion Gloucester Begiment, 7th Bn. 
N. Statf Begt., 9th Bn. B. War. Bog., 1st 
Bn. Welch Beg. Served in France, Gallipoli 
M. E. F. Persia and Middle East. Commander 
in Shanghai, 1931-33 ; Major-General, 1933; 
Medals S. African War, Q.M.G. Clasps; 
Order of S. Stanislaus 3rd Class with swords, 
1914-15 ; S. B. W. M., V.M., D.S.O. Address : 
Flagstaff House, Bangalore. 

FOBBES, Vernon Siegfried, M.A. (Oantah.), 
F.B.G.S.. Viqe-Prineipal, liajkumar College, 
Baipur, C.P. b. 9th December 1905, m. 
Miss Eleanor Lois Arnold (Dec. 1937). Educ. : 
Capetown, S. Africa; Christ's College^ Cam- 
bridge; University of California. Address • 
Baipur, C. P. 

FOBSTBB, ; Six Martin Onslow, Kt. 1933 
Ph.D. (Wurzburg\ D.Sc. (London), F.I.G., 
F.B.S, (1905); b. 1872. Educ.: Private 
schools ; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ.; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof, of Chemistry, Koyal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters' 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22 ; 
Director, Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore;. 1922-33 ; Hon. Secretary, Chemical 
Society, 1904-l(J;Treasurer, 1915-22; Longs tali' 
Medalist, 1915; President of Chemistry Sec- 
tion, British Association, 1921; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1925. Publications : 
Contributions to Transactions of the Chemical 
Society, Address : Old Banni Mantap, Mysore 
City. 
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FOWLER, Gidbkrt John, D.Sc„ F.I.C., F. R. 
San I., F.N.I, ft. 1808, m. Amy Hindmarsh, d. 
of George S. and Eleanor Scott. Educ : Sidcot 
School, Somerset ; Owens. College, Victoria 
University, Manchester; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years in service of . Hi vers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-effluents of Manchester. Pioneer oi 
“ Activated Sludge ” process of sewage 
purification. World- wide experience as 
sanitary expert. Consulted by cities of New 
YotIc, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal, re purification jute 
mill effluents. From 1916 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Cliemistryand later of Bio-chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production of 
acetone, used in the manufacture of cordite. 
Was appointed Principal of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, in 
July 1927. Itetired in November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government. 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Correspond- 
ing Member of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Has published many 
- scientific papers and discourses.. Address : 
Mac Kay’s Gardens Annexe, Graemes Itoad, 
Cathedral P.O., Madras. 


t'YZEE EAHAMIN, S., Artist, b. 19 Dec. 1880. 
m. Atiya Begum B. Fyzeo, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazi! Hatty a Begum of Janjira. Educ: 
School of the Iloya.1 Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with John Sargent, R.A„ and Sir 
Solomon, J. Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
Goupils’ Arthur Tooth’s and the New 
Burlington Galleries in London, Knoedlers’, 
Andersens’ New York and at the Palace of 
Fino Arts in San-Franciseo. In 1925 the 
National Gallery of British Art acquired two 
paintings for their permanent collection, now 
hung in the Tate Gallery, Milbank. In 1930 
the authorities of the Luxembourg Gallery of 
Paris acquired one painting for their perma- 
nent collection, as also the City Art Gallery 
of Manchester. Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen-Empress honoured his exhibition by a 
visit at the New Burlington Galleries. In 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi and in 
1928-29 the 2nd dome of the Committee 
Boom ‘ B ’ of the same building. For several 
years Art Adviser to H.H. the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. In the spring of 1930 the authorities 
of the City Art Gallery, Manchester organised 
an exhibition of his entire works at their 
Galleries by special invitation. Painted 
many portraits of the Princes and Nobles of 
India. Leader of the Indian School of paint- 
ing and opposed to. the methods both of the 
Bombay and the Bengal Schools. Publica- 
tions: History of the Bene-Israelites of India. 
Address: “ Aiwan-e-Bif’at,” Eidge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


GAJEKDRAGADKAR, Ashvatthama Bat.a- 
on ary a, M.A., M.R.A.S.. Professor of 

Sanskrit. Elphinstone College, Bombay. 6, 
1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Kamalabai Shaligram 
of Satara. Educ : Satara High School, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll., Septr. 1915 ; Lecturer, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920. Holds the rank of Captain 
and commands “ C ” Company of the 1st 
(Bombay) Bn. U.T.C. (I.T.F.). Is one of the 
i founders of the Swastilc League (1929) and the 
I G.O.C. of its Volunteer Corps. Publications : 
I Critical editions of many Sanskrit classics for 
I the use of University students which include 
Kalidasa’s Ritusamhara ; Kalidasa’s Shakun- 
tala ; Bana’s Harsacharita ; Dandin’s 
1 Dashakumara Charita; Bhatta Narayana’s 
Venisamhara, Annambhatta’sTarka Sangraha, 
etc. Address : Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 


GANDHI, The Hon. Mr. Bhanju Ram, b.a., 
I,L., Finance Minister, N. W. F. Province, 
b. October 1888 ; m. Shrimati Baldevi, d. at 
L. Sukliu Earn Jawa of Dera Ismail IChan ; 
Educ. C. M. High School, Dera Ismail Khan, 
D. A. V. College, Lahore, Dayal Singh College, 
Lahore, and Law College, Lahore. Edited 
for some time “ Frontier Advocate ”, Dera 
Ismail Khan, “ Punjab Advocate,” Mianwali, 
and “ Bharat Mata ", Lahore. Started practice 
as a lawyer in 1917, non-co-operated in 1922. 
Address : Finance Minister, Abbottabad. 

GANDHI, Diwan Bahadur, 0. M., Chairman, 
Bombay Co-operative Insurance Society 
Ltd., Siarwajanik Education Society, Surat ; 
Surat District Co-operative Bank Ltd., & 
District Co-operative Insti- 
tute, Surat; Vice-Chairman, 

Bombay Co-operative Insti- 
tute. b. 1871. Educ : at 
Elphinstone and the Govern- 
ment Law Colleges, Bombay. 

Enrolled High Court Pleader, 

Bombay 1896, worked as 
Secretary, Indian National 
Congress, Surat, 1907. 

Public Prosecutor, 1913- 
1920. Member of Tribunal 
Kaira Disturbance Cases 
1919. Member, Legislative Council 1921-24 
and also in 1927. Chairman, Retrenchment 
Committee and Excise Committee, Bombay 
Government; enrolled Advocate O.S., 1926. 
Member, All-India Co-operative Institute 
Association. Hon. Principal Sarwajanik Law 
College, Surat. Member, Executive Committee 
All-India Liberal Federation. Director, Surat 
Electricity Company Ltd. Member, Legal 

Education Committee, University of Bombay. 
Publications: Mount Stuart Elphinstone 

(Eulers of India Series), “ Co-operative 

Law” and “Rural Economics.” Address: 
Surat, (B. B.& C. I. Railway.) 

GANDHI, Manmohan PURTTSHOTIAM, M.A., 
F.R.Econ.S., F.S.S., Chief Commercial 

Manager, Dalmia Cement Ltd., Chief Com- 
: rncrcial Manager, Rohtas Industries Ltd. ; 
Manager, Indian Cement & Paper Marketing 
Co., Ltd. ; Manager, Aluminium Corporation 
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of India Ltd. ; Director; Indian Sugar Syn- 
dicate Ltd., son of late Purushottam Kalian ji 
Gandhi of Limbdi (Kathiawar), ft. 5th 
November, 1901. Educ: : Bahauddin College, 
Junugadh ; Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, and 
the' Benares Hindu University, m. 1915 
llamblmganri, G.A. (Indian Women’s Uni- 
versity), daughter of Snkhlnl Chhaganlal Shah 
of Wadhwan. Joined Government of Bombay, 
Labour (Mice, as Statistical Assistant 1926; 
Indian Currency League, Bombay, as 
Assistant Secretary 1926 ; . Secretary, 
Indian Chamber, of Commerce, , Calcutta, 
1926-36 ; Registrar, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Tribunal of Arbitration 1928-36 ; 
Secretary. Indian Sugar Mills Association, 
Calcutta i 032-36 ; Jt. Hon. Secretary. Indian 
Colliery Owners’ Association, Calcutta; 1933, 
35 : Secretary, Indian National. Committee, 
international Chamber of Commerce 1029-31 ; 
Secretary. Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce & Industry 1929-30. Head, Credit 
Department, National City Bank of New York, 
Calcutta, 1936-37. Appointed Member, 
Power Alcohol Committee, U.P. and Bihar 
Governments, 1938. Publications-; “A Mer- 
cantile Marine for India,” • “-Economic Plan- 
ning in India “A Revised Tariff Policy 
for India ” and several other books on 
: Indian economies. : Address : C/o. Dalmia 
Cement Ltd., 7, Narain Babu Lane, Calcutta, 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand, Bar-at- 
Law (Inner Temple), ft. 2nd October 1869. 
Educ. at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps dining the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. , During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918-19) and the mm-cooperation campaign, 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation, (1919-21). Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March, 
1922 ; released, Feb. 4tli, 1924. President of 
. the Indian National Congress, 1924. 
\ Inaugurated campaign of Civil Disobedience, 

■ especially of the breach of the Salt Laws, 
April, .1930. Interned, 5th May,. 1930 and 
.released 20th January 1931. Delegate to the 
Round Table Conference, 1031. Signed the 
Truce with Lord Irwin as representative of 
British Government, 6th March 1931. ’ Im- 
prisoned, January 1932 ; released on May 8th, 
1933. Publications ; “ Indian ljlome Rule,” 

: " Universal-Dawn,” “ Young India," Nava 
Jivan ” (Hindi and Gujarati). Autobio- 
graphy ” 2 Vois., “ Self- Indulgence rs. Self- 
control ”, “Guide to Health”, Address: 
» Wardha, C. P. ..- •. , 

I GANDHI, NAdAUDAS PfeuSHOCTAM; ' &LA. 
j B.Sc., A. R. S. M., L>. 1. c., P. G. S., M. Inst, 
i M.M., M.Inst.M.,M.l.S.I., University Professor 
i and Head of Department of Mining and Mete 
1 allurgjc Benares Hindu University, Benares; s. 
of late Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi 
(Kathiawar); b. 22ud December 1880. m. 1908, 
Shivkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 

31 


Ran pur ; Educ : Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London. 
Joined Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
1915 ; General Manager, Messrs. Tata Sons 
Ltd.,- in Tavoy (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on during the 
Great War, (1 91 6-1 91 9) ; University Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy. Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 ; President, Geology Section of the 
Indian. Science Congress, 1033. President, 
Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of India, 1935-36. Address: 122, Sutton 
Court Road, London, W.4. 

GANGARAMA IvAULA, B.A., C.I.E. (June 
1930); I. A. & A.S., Retired Controller of Civil 
Accounts. 6. 9 May 1877. in. to Bhagyabharee 
Wanehoo of Lahore and Delhi. Educ: Central 
Model School, Lahore and Government College; 
Lahore. Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
Works Accounts, 1896 ; rose to the rant of 
Accountant-General, 1921 ; Accountant- 
General, Central Revenues, New Delhi, 1925- 
1928; Director, Railway Audit, New Delhi 
and Simla, 1929-30 ; Controller, Civil Accounts, 
New Delhi and Simla, 1930-32 ; appointed to 
officiate as Auditor-General from September 
1930 to January 1931; Member, Posts and 
Telegraphs Accounts, Enquiry Committee, 
1931 ; Member, Bombay Reorganisation 
Committee, 1932 ; Member, Sind Administra- 
tive Committee, 1933-34; Acting Honorary 
Treasurer, Indian Red Cross Society 
and St, John Ambulance Association. 
(Indian Council) (1930, 1933, 1935 and 1936) ; 
Honorary Treasurer, Indian Public Schools 
Society upto 1936 ; Honorary Treasurer, All- 
India Women’s Education .Fund Association, 
Hon. Treasurer, Their Majesties’ Silver 
Jubilee Fund (India), 1934-35 ; Chief Minis- 
ter, Jind State (Punjab) ; Fellow, Punjab 
University. Publication : Several depart- 
mental codes, manuals and reports. Address : 
Now Delhi, Simla, Sangrur (Jind State). 

GANGULI, StTPItAKASH, Artist, M.R.A.S., 
F.R.S.A. (Load.), Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda. ft. 8th May 
1886. m. Srimati Tanujabala Devi, 
Educ. : Doveton College, Calcutta, sub- 
sequently, visited Europe chiefly for 
the study of Fine Arts and Archeology. 
He held a temporary post in the Imperial 
Archaeological Survey under late Dr. B. 

. B. Spooner, By. Director-General of 
Archaeology in India. Here he spent 
about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur, and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Publica- 
tions : Descriptive Guide to the Baroda 
, Museum and Art Gallery. Under prepara- 
tion. 1. A monograph on Rags and 
Raginis with 36 colour reproductions 
of old paintings. 2. A monograph on 

a ut and Kaugra Paintings with 12 Ulus- 
ms. 3. A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving in Gujarat. 4. Moghul tex- 
tiles. 5. Lacquer work in India, Address : 
Pushpabag, Baroda. ■■■■•■ - 
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G ARBEIT, Colin Campbell,- B.A., LL.B., 
.F.E.G.S., O.SJ. (1935'; C.M.G. (1922) ; C.I.E. 
(1917) ; Chief Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, b. 22 May 1881, m. Marjorie 
Josephine. Kaiser-I-Hind, 1933. d. of late 
Xt.-Col. Maynard, I.M.S. Educ: King 
William’s College, Isle of Man. Cricket and 
Football Colours (Captain). ; Victor Lu- 
dorum, Jesus College, Cambridge Senior 
Scholar. Football, Athletic and S owing Colours 
Victor Ludoram, B.A. (1st Class Hons.); 
Classics, 1903; LL.B. (2nd Class), 1904; 
I.C.S., 1904; Asst. Censor, 1915; Revenue 
Commissioner, Mesopotamia, and also Admi- 
nistrator, Agricultural De.velopment Scheme 
(Military), 1917 (despatches twice); Assistant 
Secretary, India Oiftce, Member, Foreign 
Office Delegation, Turkish Peace Treaty, 
1919-1920. Secretary, High Commissioner, 
Iraq, 1920-22 ; returned to India, 1922 ; 
Senior Secretary to Revenue Board 1922-25 ; 
Deputy Commissioner, Attock, 1925-29; 
Rawalpindi, 1929 ; Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Punjab, 1931 ; Commissioner, Multan, 
1935, Chairman, Punjab Govt. Forest Com- 
mission, 1937 ; Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, July to September and again Decem- 
ber 1937. Address : Punjab Civil Secretariat. 
Lahore, Simla. 

GARRETT, Joskrn Hugh, B.A. (Cantab.), 

, CVS, I. (Jan. 1931). Commissioner, Northern 

. Division, Bombay, b. 22 June 1830. Educ : 
Higligate School and Gonville and Cains Col- 
lage .Cambridge. Served in Bombay as Asstt. 
Collector and Magistrate and Asstt. Settlement 
Officer, Deputy Commissioner of Salt and 
Excise, Northern Division, Dec. 1919 ; Offg. 
Collector and District Magistrate and Political 
Agent, Jan. 1921; Oifg. Collr. and Talukdari 
Settlement Officer, June 1923 and again 
Juno 1925 ; confirmed, Jan. 192(5 ; Oifg. 
Commissioner, March 1925 and again February 

. 1920 and again March 1929-31 ; Ag. Chief 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Political 
and Reforms Department, 1933. Again 
Commissioner, Northern Division, July 
1933-34; Member, Bombay Legis. Council, 
1929-31 and 1933-34. Ag. Governor of Sind , 
1938. Address: Shall! Bagh, Ahmedabad. 

GAUBA, Khalil Latif, formerly 
Kanhaya Lal, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 
1920, Member, Punjab Leg. Assembly. Barris- 
tei-at-Law. b. 28th August 1899. m. Husnara 
Aziz Ahmed, d. of late Aziz Ahmed, Bar-at- 
La\v. Converted to Islam in 1933. Educ.: 
Privately and at Downing Coll., Cambridge. 
Member, Committee, Cambridge Union 
Society, (1920). Associated with many Joint 
Stock enterprises as Director; Lahore 
Electric Co., Ltd., The Bharat Insurance 
Co., Ltd., etc. President, Punjab Flying 
Club, 1932-33 ; Ex- President, Punjab Jour- 
nalists’ Association, (1922); Member, N. 
W. R. and Railway Rates Advisory Com- 

; inittees, 1930-33 ; and Member, . Managing 
Committee of the Irwin Flying Fund, (1931). 
Member of the Councils of the All-India Mus- 
lim League and All-India Muslim Conference, 
the Ex. Committee of the Ahrar Party 1934; 
Member Indian Legislative Assembly, 1934-37 ; 
Member and Secretary of Indian Delegation 
to the Empire Parliamentary, Conference, 


1935 ; Secretary, Muslim Group of the Central 
Legislature 1935. Publications : Leone, ( 1021 ) 
Uncle Sham, 29th Ed., (1929) ; H. H. or the 

i Pathology of Princes, 4th Ed., (1930); 
The Prophet of the Desert, (1934). This" 
England (1937) ; Revel Minister, (1938). 
Arfrf/m : AUcman Road, Lahore. 

GAZDAR, Mahomed Hashim, B.E., A.M.T.E., 
M.L.A., Sind. He is the General Secretary 
and one of the founders of the Sind United 
Party. He is descended 
from an ancient Muslim 
family of Chitor in Udai- 
pur State who settled 
down in Karachi. An 
Engineer of eminence 
lie was closely connec- 
ted with big schemes 
of engineering such as 
high masonry dams in 
Deccan, housing schemes 
in Bombay and the 
Lloyd Barrage scheme in 
Sind. He entered polities 
in 1034 when he was elected to the old Bom- 
bay Legislative Council and tlie Karachi 
Municipal Corporation. He was the chairman 
of the Standing Committee of the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation for 1936-37. In the 
old Bombay Council be fought for the Muslim 
Wakf Act and retrenchment in Lloyd Barrage 
establishments, b. February 1, 1893. Address ; 
Mowji Street, Ranehorc Lines, Karachi. 

GEDDIS, Andrew, J. P., James Finlay & Co., 
Limited, b. 11th July 1886. m. Jean Balkie 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. Educ: George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907 ; Chairman, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., TheSurya Mil, Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold 
Mohur Mills, Ltd., Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
1926 ; Millowners’ Association’s representative 
on Port Trust. G. I. P. Railway Advisory 
Committee ; also Director, East India Cotton 
Association. Address : Sudama Villa, Nepean 
Sea Road, Malabar Hill. 

CUNNINGS, John Frederick C, B. E. 
(1933) ; Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple, 1911); 
Commissioner of Labour and Director or 
Information Bombay, . Commissioner 
of Workmen’s Compensation and Chief 
Conciliation Officer, b. 21 Sept., 1885. 
m. Edith d. of T. J. Wallis, Esq., of Croydon, 
Surrey and Aideburgli, Suffolk. Educ: 
Aske’s Hatcham and Dulwich. Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs of the Morning Leader , 
Star, Daily Mail and Daily Telegraph. Army 
(2/5th Buffs, and R. G.A.), 1915-1919; Wat 
Office. M. I. 7 b, Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Director of Informa- 
tion, Dec. 1920 ; Ag. Director of the Labour 
Office in addition, J uly 1925 to March 1926. 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Commissioner of Labour and Director 
of Information. Address: Secretariat, Bombay. 

GENTLE, The Hon. Mu. Justice Frederick, 
William, M.A. (Cantab.), Judge, High Court 
Madras, b. 12th July 1892 ; m. Irene Ursula 
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bridge. During Great War served in France 
and Flanders ; Captain First Life Guards ; 
Retired 1919 ; called to English Bar 1919 ; 
member of General Council of the Bar 1921 to 
1926 and 1935 to 1936 ; Recorder of Mar- 
gate, England, 1935 to 1936. Address : 
Woodwell, Sterling Road, Madras. 

GHATGE, Shewant .Tayas inge ao A was 
ABASAHEB Ghatge, Sarjekao, V ajar at 
3V1A-AB of KARA! (Senior), b. in July 1017 and 
invested with powers in June 1937. Educ. : 

in the Rajkumar College, 
Euikot, in Sardars’ School, 
Kolhapur, under the guar- 
dianship of Captain Hopkins 
and Mr. Thompson, B.A. 
Has travelled throughout 
India and visited England 
and the Continent before 
his investiture. Keen lover 
$f§ of sports and accurate shot. 

: Education : Free Primary 

Education for boys and 
girls, besides Secondary 
Education at Kagal, the capital town of the 

; Jaliagir. The capital town is supplied with 
pipe water. There are Urban and Rural Co- 
operative Societies, two Municipalities and two 
free Dispensaries at Kagal and Murgud, a big 
irrigation tanlc at Murgud capable of irrigat- 
ing 500 acres of sugar-cane. Address : 
Kagal House, Kolhapur (S.M.C.). 

GHIA, Mahanlal Chunirav M.L.A., Bombay, 
started business in 1908 in machinery stores, 
dyes and piece-goods. To gain knowledge 
in business and industries, 
he has been to Europe 
several times and to Japan 
also. He is interested in 
the Shri Ainliica Mills, 

Ltd., of Alimedabad and 
in Shri Jagdisli Mills, 

Ltd., of Baroda ; started 
since 1932 Healds ife 
Reeds Manufacturing Co. 
of India, Ltd., a new 
industry in India ; is a 
member of Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber since 
1923 and is on its Committee since 1931. 
b. November 6, 1885. Address: Raja Baha- 
dur Motilal Mansions, 28, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

GHOSE, The Hon’bre Me. Justice Sarat 
Kumar, I.C.S., M.A. (Cantab.) ; Puisne Judge, 

' High Court of Judicature, Calcutta, b. 3rd 
July 1879. m. Bello, d. of Mr. De, M.A., 
I.C.S. Educ. : Presidency College, Calcutta; 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Inner Temple, 
London. Magistrate, Bengal; District and 
Session Judge, Acting Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, 1928 ; Confirmed 1929. 
Address : 7, London Street, Calcutta. 

GHUZNA VI of DiTjDtjar, Arhadj Nawab 
Bahadur Sir abderkerim Abu Ahmed 
Khar, Kt. (1928), M.L.C., Zemindar 

1 and Land-owner ; b. 25 August 1872. 
■ fit, Nawab Begun} Jaidy fMdettpessa 



KJiantnn, 1891. Educ: St. Peter’s School, Ex- 
mouth, Devonshire. Messrs. Wren and Gurney’s 
Institution, London. Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany), Returned to 
India, 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Bengal. Represented the whole. of 
E. B. & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council, (1909-12). Represented the whole 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy’s 
Council (1913-16). Was sent on a political 
mission to the Court of ex-King Hussein of* 
Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Traffic, 
(1913). Entered Bengal Legislative Council, 
1923 and 1926. Appointed Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in 1921 and again in 1927. 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Act in 1925. 
Elected- Chairman, Bengal Provincial Simon 
Committee in 1928 and General Chairman of 
all Provincial Simon Committees in March 
1929. Appointed Member, Executive Council, 
Bengal Government, April 1929. Author of 
“ Pilgrim Traflic to Hedjaz and Palestine ” 
“Moslem Education in Bengal” and other 
works. Has one son (Albadj Mr. I. S. K. 
Ghuznavi, B. Sc.) and four daughters. 
Address : North House, Dilduar, Mymensingh ; 
Wrifov's! Tinilrlinflfa floWn+.+n T.nt.ri.iil 


GIBSON, RaymondEvelyn, C.S.I.,(193C),C.I.E. 
(1924), I.C.S., Commissioner in Sind. b. 10th 
Oct. 1878. m. 1st, 1925. Mrs. Effic Kerr Gordon 
(died 1926) ; Secondly, 1927, Mrs. Greta Twiss. 
Educ: Winchester College and New College, 
Oxford. Entered I.O.S., 1901 and became 
Asstt. Collector, 1902 ; Superintendent, Land 
Records and Registration, Sind, 1006 ; 
Colonization Officer, Jarnrao Canal, 1909 ; 
Asstt. Commissioner in Sind and Sindhi 
Translator to Government, 1910; Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 1912; 
Asstt. Collector, Gujarat, 1914 ; Collector 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1916 ; Acting Commis- 
sioner in Sind in 1023 and 1929 ; Commis- 
sioner in Sind, 1931-36 . Revenue Commis- 
sioner for Sind, Apl. 1936. Address : 
Karachi. 


GIDNEY, Sir Henry Aibert John, Kt. (1931); 
Lt.-Cob.,I.M.S. i retired) ; F.R.S.,F.R;C.S.E. ; 
D.O. (Oxon.); F.R.S.A. (London); D.P.R. 
(Cantab;) M.L.A., J.P. Ophthalmic Surgeon. 
b. 9 June 1873. Educ : Baldwin’s High School, 
Bangalore, St. Peter’s, Bombay, and at Cal- 
cutta, Edinburgh It. College, University 
College Hospital, London, Cambridge and 
Oxford. Post Graduate Lecturer in Ophtlial- 
. mology, Oxford University (1911), Entejred 
I.M.S., 1898. Served in China Expe- 

dition, 1900-01, N. E. Frontier, 1913 N. W . 
Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded); arid Great 
War, 1914-1918; President-in- Chief, 
, Anglo-Tndian and Domiciled European 
Association, All-India and Burma. Leader 
of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England, 1925. 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com- 
ipRplty ill India and Burma ; Member o| 
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Legislative Assembly ; Assistant Coramis- G 
“ioner Royal Commission on Labour m India, 
AnglmSn Delegate to the three Inffian 
Hound Table Conferences, London ; Member, 
Indian Sandhurst Committee ; Assessor to all 
four Government of India Retrcnchmeut Sub- 
Committees (1931); Member, Joint Pari a- 
mentary Committee, 1933. Chairman, Le^is- 
lative Assembly, till the election of tbe 
President (193 ») ; Member, Central Advisory 
Board of Health (1937). Address. 87-A, 
Park Street, Calcutta. 

GILBERT- LODGE, CAPTMN Edward AloRTON, 

F.S I., F I.A., F.A.I., M.T.P.T., J.P. 6.—* J-vn. 
1880. m. May d. of Thomas Spencer, 
Esq. of Norwood, London, S. _E. Educ . at 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, Australia. Private practice 
London 1903-1914; Royal Engineer, 
Anrill915— -May 1930, then retiring to Reserve 
Xh rank of Captain and is now on retired 
Ust; Asst. Land Acquisition Oflicer, Bombay , 
Mav-Nov. 1930 ; Land Manager and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt. Development 
Directorate, Nov. 1920 to Dec. 1925. Address • : 
Improvement Trust Building, Esplanade 

• Road, Bombay. 


, GIRDHARDAS, Hon’ bee. Mr. narayan 
Senior Member of senior lmc of the must 
Khoosaldas family ; embarked on eommt 
career early in life, and is ft conspicuous t! 



GILES, Major-Generax EbWARD DonoxAS, 
n Q'W * O M.G. (191.9) \ D.S.O. (191 o) , 

ifxLy 

Dingwall-Fordyco and airs. J. 1. Garry. 
Fduc : Marlborough College, and R.MX. 
Sandhurst. Joined King’s Shropshire L.I., 
1899 ; transferred to Seinde Horse, 1.101 , 
n s c. 1912; Great War in France, 1914-18 
(4 "times mentioned in despatches D.S.O., 
Tt Col C M G., Amorican D.S.M.) , 
transferred to K.G.O., Central India Horse; 
1919; Instructor, Staff College, Quetta, 1921--4; 
Commanded 4th (Secunderabad) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1925-26 and 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1926-29; Director of Military 
Operations ; Army Headquarters India, 
1930-31 • Maior-Gonoral, Cavalry in India, 
1931.^ Address: Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla. 

filNWALA, Sir Padamji Pestonji, kt. (1927). 
BA (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister- 
at-Law ( ; Adviser to Swedish Match Cm 
of Stockholm and Western India Match 
Co. Bombay, b. Nov. 1875, w. Frenny 
Bezonji. Educ : Govt. High School and 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Called to the Bar, 1899 ; Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 190a . Asstt. 
Govt. Advocate, 1915 ; Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916; resigned, 1920: 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-23; Member Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923 ; President, 1926-1930. Resigned July 
1930 ; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Round Table Conference, 1931; 
Ottawa Conferanee, 1932; World Economic 
Conference 1933. Address: 38, Hyde park, 
'Gate, London, S, W. 7; 


Legislative Assembly n 
presenting Commerce 
Member of Income Ta 


the Indian Publishing House Ltd.; 
correspondent of Hindu Theological High 
School, Sowcarpet, Madras; Director, The 
Mcttur Chemicals and Industrials Corporation 
Ltd • The Jubbulpore Chemical Co., Ltd.; 
Managing Director, The Indo-Carnatic Bank 
Ltd •' Chief Partner and Director of the Man- 
aging Agents of The India Gold Prospecting 
and Mining Syndicate Ltd., and interested in 
Geology and Alining of precious metals; 
likes frequent travelling, b. 10th August 1894. 
Address: Khoosaldas Gardens, Kilpauk, 


GIRME, Ramoiiandra BAGawant, M.L.A., 

Bombav, is a leading Agriculturist and 

has taken a prominent, 
part in flu sugarcane 

mm jjH Pm vara and Nira Canalsj 

Wm -m firatn-l’ancliavat. anil the 

■St w f M| Merchants’ Association of 

^ OI> ? r ® a £ n ’ iS £ * j* v ,we- 

luka Congress Committee 
51 i : I and takes a keen interest 
1 1 \ in the welfare of the 

* Agriculturists .1907 

Address : Kopergaon, Alimednagar District. 

glancy. Sir Bertrand James, K.C.I.E. 
(1986), CAL (1933), C.I.E. (1924), Secretary 
to His Excellency the Crown Representative. 
b. 31st December 1882. m. 1914, Grace Steele. 
Educ • Clifton; Monmouth ; Exeter College, 
Oxford, Indian Civil Service. Address : New 
Delhi and Simla. 

GLANCY, Sir Reginaxd Isidore Robert, 
K.O.S I. (1936), K.C.I.E. (1928), Adviser to 
■ Secretary of State. A. 1874; m. Helen 
: Adelaide, d. of Edward Mills. Bowen House. 
Educ.: Clifton College ; Christ Church. 
Oxford, Entered X.C.S., 1896; Settlement 
Officer BannU, 1903; Finance Member 
of Council, H. E. H. the. .Nizam s 
Government, 1911-1921 ; Resident in 
Baroda, 1922 ; President of tbe Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923 ; Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India, 1924-29; Chairman, H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s State Railway Board, 1930; 
Member of the India Council, 1931-37. 
’ Address India Office, London. 



fiODBOLE, Keshav Vinayak, Kao Saheb 

(193-1), B.A., LL.B., Dewan. Phaltan State. 
b. 21st September (18S9). ' m. 18th March 
(1910) to Miss Thakut.ai, d. of the late ltao 
Bahadur G. V. Joglekar. Educ. : at the 
New English School and ■■ 

Fergusson College, Poona. 

Entered Phaltan State 
Service on 27tli Oct. 1921, 
as First Class Sub-Judge, 
then Settlement Officer, 

Huziir Chitnis, Registrar 
Co-operative Societies and 
High Court Judge. Was 

appointed Dewan of the 
, State on 6th Feb. 

(1929) : Attended the 2nd 
and 3rd Round Table Conferences and 
represented the States of Akalkot, Aundh, 
Bhor, Jamkhandi, .Tat.h, Kurundwad (Senior), 
Miraj Senior and Junior, Phaltan and 

Ramdurg, before a eornmitt.ee presided over by 
Mr. R, A. Butler, the then Under-Sen ctary of 
State for India, and also gave evidence on 
their behalf before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in 1933 ; was awarded King George 
V & Queen Mary Silver Jubilee Medal and 
King George VI Coronation Medal. Publication : 
Maharashtra Shakuntal. Is regarded as pos- 
- sessing very intimate knowledge of matters 
concerning smaller States especially in the 
Deccan. Address : Phaltan (Dist, Satara), 


GQF.NKA, RAi Bahadur Sir Badridas, Kt.. 
O.I.E., B.A., Merchant, Banker, Mill-owner 
and Zemindar. Hindu Marwari, son of Ram- 
chander Goenka deceased. 
(>. (1883); graduated from 
the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, in the year 1905 and 
joined business immediately 
after, m. second daughter 
of llai Bahadur Durga 
Prasad of Farrukhabad. 
Partner, Ramdutt Ramkis- 
sendassRamchander, Goen- 
ka & Sons, Sole piece-goods 
brokers to Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers, Ltd. and Kettc- 
wellBullen A 1 : Co., Ltd. One of the proprietors: 
Khalra Raj Estate. Director: Reserve Bank 
of India, (Central Board) : Indian Trans- 
continental Airways Ltd. ; Triton Insurance 
Co., Ltd. ; Dalhousie Jute Mills Co., Ltd. ; 
Clive Mills Co., Ltd. ; Auckland Jute Mills 
Co., Ltd. ; Birla Jute Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ; 

’ Titaghur Paper Mill Co., Ltd. ; Dunlop Rubber 
Co„ (India), Ltd. ; Braithwaite & Co. (India), 
Ltd. ; Hercules Insurance Co., Ltd. ; New 
India Investment Corpn . Ltd. ; Kamala 
Mills Ltd. President : Board of Directors, 
Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta Circle (1933) ; 
Vi< -President. Imperial Bank, 1032, 1934; 

’ Follow, Calcutta University. Trustee : Cal- 
cutta improvement Trust since 1928. Pre- 
■" sidency Magistrate, Calcutta. President : 

Marwari Association 1928-30 ; Member : 
’i Bengal Legislative Council 1923-35; Sheriff 
B of Calcutta : 1932-33 ; Municipal CoHPoilior,: 



1923-20. Member: Bengal Banking En- 
quiry Committee; President: Marwari Row- 
ing Club : Trustee ; Calcutta Pinjrapole 
Society, Shree Visudlmnand Hospital & 
Shree Visudhanand School. Trustee and 
Governor, Baala Manvari Hindu Hospital. 
Made Rai Bahadur 1925, C.I.E., 192S and 
Knight Bachelor 1934. Club: Calcutta Club. 
Address : - Goenka, House ”, 145, Muktaram 
Baku Street, Calcutta. 

GOKUL CHAND NARANG, Dr. Sir, M.A., 
Ph. D., Bar-at-Law ; Ex-Minister Punjab 
Government, Lahore, b. 15 Nov, 1878. 
Punjab University, Calcutta University, Oxford 
Educ : University, and Bern University. Was 
Professor and Barrister. Publications : The 
Message of the Vedas and Transformation ox 
Sikhism. Address : 5, Montgomery Road, 
Lahore. 

GOLDSMITH, Rev. Madcoi.m George, Mis- 
sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan, b. 1849. Educ. : Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Missionary Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75; Principal, Harris School, Madras, 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-09; Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address : Royapefc 
House, Boyapettah, Madras. 

GOLE, The Hon. Mu. P.B., B.A., LL.B., 
Minister for Revenue, C. P. and Berar Govern- 
ment. b. 18S7. 1 After graduating served as 
teacher in the Aryan Education Sxxciety ; 
took Law Degree in 1910, began practice at 
Berar; was elected Secretary, Central Bank, 
Akola, In 1925 ; was returned on Congress 
ticket to the Leg. Council iii 192(1 and was 
member, of that body from 1927-30 ; was 
President of Akola Municipal Committee 
(1928-31); President, Bar Association, Akola, 
1931-32; resigned seat in the Legislature ; 
was for a long time President of the Akola 
District Congress .Committee; acted as 
Secretary, Provincial Congress Committee ; 
was Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Berar Provincial Conference ; was elected 
Chairman, Central Bank, Akola (1936) ; was 
returned to the 0. P. and Berar Leg. Assembly 
in 1937, Address: Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

GORDON, Eyre, B. A. (Oxon), 0,1, S, (1935), 
C.T.E. (1931) Chairman, Federal Public Ser- 
vices Commission b. 28 Feb. 1884 m. Lilias 
Edith Napier (1912) ; d. 1933. Educ. : Rossall 
and Queen's College, Oxford. Joined I.C.S. 
1908, Member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of the C. P., 1933-36. Address: 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. ; 

G08WAMI, Kumar Tulsi Chandra, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar Indian Member. Legislative 
Assembly 1923-30. Son of Raja Kisorilal Go- 
swamiof Serampore, member of first Bengal 
Executive Council. 5.1898. Educ: Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly to represent India at the August Session 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section, Member Bengal Le gislutivo Assembly 
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since 1937 and Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Party. Address-. The Raj Barcc, Seram- 
rore ; Rainey Park, Ballygungc, Calcutta ; 
Kamachha, Benares ; Puri. 

GOULD, Herbert Ross, B.A. (Oxon.) ; C.i.E. 
Indian Civil Service, b. 17tH April. 
18S7, m. Florence Mary Butler. Ethic ; 
Chilfton College, Brascnoso College, 
Oxford. Arrived Bombay, 1911 : Asst. Collr., 
Dharwar, Canara, Larkhana, 1911-16, 
Military Service, I.A.R.O., 1916-1919 ; Asst. 
Collr., Sholapur, 1919; l)y. Commissioner. 
Upper Sind Frontier, 1920-28 ; Collr. 
Sholapur, 1 924-1 92S; Collr., Poona, 1929, 
Private. Secretary t.o Governor (Acting). 
1929-30, Address : Bombay aud Poona. 

Sir Hari SiKQn, Kt. (1925), M.A., D. 
Litt., B.C.L., LL.B., Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1921-34 ; Barrister-at-Law, 
b. 26 Nov. 1872. Ethic. : Govt. High School, 
Saugor ; Hislop Coll., Nagpur ; Downing Coll. 
Cambridge. Prom It., Municipal Committee, 
Nagpur, 1918-22 ; First Vice-Chancellor, and 
Hon. D. Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed 
1st May 1924-1026 ; Vice-Chancellor Nagpur 
University <1930-8) ; President of the High 
Court, Bar Association ; Member of Indian 
Central Committee, Leader of the National 
Party in the Assembly and Leader of the 
Opposition 1927-1934. Delegate to the Joint 
Committee of Parliament, 1933 ; Hon. Member 
of the Anthensoum Club, National Liberal 
Club and British Empire Society. Publica- 
tions : Law of transfer in British India, 3 vols. 
(Oth Edition) ; Penal Law of British India. 
2 vols. (5th Edition) ; Hindu Code (3rd 
Edition). The Spirit of Buddhism ; (4th 
reprint) ; His only Love ; Lost Souls ; Story 
of the Indian Revolution Random Rhymes 
other poems. Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

i) viNDOSS Chatiioorbhoojadoss, Diwan 
Bahadur, Ex-M.L.C., b. 20tli February 1878 ; 
Leading Indian Merchant and Banker in 
Madras, Senior Partner of Messrs. Chathoor- 
bhoojadoss K boos;, bless 
and Sons ; Sheriff of 
Madras for the year 1914 ; 
Presented the city of 
Madras with a statue of 
His late Majesty King 
George V ; one of the 
founders of the Southern 
India Chamber of Com- 
merce and its Presi- 
dent; Vice-President of 
the S. P. C. A.; One 
of the founders of and 
a long time Director of the Indian Bank 
Ltd.; Director, Madras Telephone Company; a 
Trustee of the Madras Port Trust ; Was Direc- 
tor of the Central Bank of India, Madras, 
and the Bank of Hindusthan Ltd., Madras ; 
Director and Vice-President, Madras City 
Co-operative Bank ; President, Hindu Central 
Committee, Madras, and Vice-President, 
Servants of Tfliarma Society, Madras ; Mem- 
ber, Local Board of the Reserve Bank of 
India, Madras; Address: 459, Mint Street, 
Park Town, Madras. Telephone No. 2151; 
Telegraphic Address: C/o Diamond. . 


GRAHAM, H. E. Sin Lancelot, M.A. (Oxon.), 
K.C.S.1. (1936), K.C.I.E. (1930), Bar-at-Law 

C.I.E. (1924) ; I.G.S., First 
Governor of Sind. b. IS 
April 1880. m. Olivo 
Bertha Maurice. Educ : St. 

Paul’s School, London __ 
and Balliol Coll., Oxford. j|f ^ :#*»■ 
Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1904 ; Asstt. Col- ML -f 
lector, 1904; Asstt., 

Judge, 1908; Asstt. Legal i£ . 

Remembrancer, Bombay, 

1911; Judicial Asstt.. 

Kathiawar. 1913 ; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
went of India, 1921-1935. Address: 

Karachi. 

GRAHAM, Very Rev. John Anderson, c.i.e., 
1911; V.D., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A.; Kaiser- l-Himt 
Gold Medallist (Delhi Durbar, 1903, Bar, 1935); 
Silver Jubilee Medal; M.A. (Edin.), D.D. 
(Edin. and Aberdeen) ; Moderator of Church 
of Scotland, 1931-32 ; Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland, at Kalimpong, Bengal, since 
1889 ; Hon. Superintendent of the St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes for Poorer Anglo- 
Indian Children ; b. 8th Sept. 1861 j •«, of 
David Graham, formerly of H. M. Customs, 
London, latterly of Cardross, N. B. ; m. 1889, 

, Kate M’Conaehie (d. 1919), Edinburgh, 

(Ivaiser-I Hind Gold Medallist, 1916) ; two *. 
four d. Educ.: Cardross Parish School; 
Glasgow High School ; Edinburgh University. 
Was in the Home Civil Service in Edinburgh, 
1877-82; graduated, 18S5 ; ordained, 1889. 
Publications : On the Threshold of Three 
Closed Lands ; Missionary Expansion of the 
Reformed Churches ; The Education of the 
Anglo-Indian Child; Stray Thoughts on a 
Universal Religion. Address : Kalimpong, 
Bengal. 

GRAHAME, William Fitzwilliam, I.C.S., Pro- 
vincial Art Officer, Supdt. of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provincial Training Officer since 
1925. 6. 1871. m. 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 
U. S. A. Educ.: at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt. and Pol, 
Officer, S. Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb. 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P. O., 
S. S. S. from 1922-25. Address : Pegu Club, 
Rangoon. 

GRAVELY, Frederic Henry, D.Se., F.A.S.B., 
F.N.I.. Superintendent, Government Museum 
Madras, b. 7th Dec. 1885. in. Laura Balling 

: Educ : Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ. of Manchester. Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ. of Manchester. 
Asstt. Superintendent, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; Asstt. Superintendent, Zoological 
Survey of India. Superintendent, Govern- 

ment Museum, Madras. Publications : 
Various papers mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Indian Museum and in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum. 
Address : Museum House, Egmore, Madras . 

GRAY, Alexander George, J.p. (1918); 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd., Vice-President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers, b. 1884, m. Bulce 
Muriel Fanny Wild, 1932. Edpe,; 
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Macclesfield Grammar School. Parrs Bank, 
Ltd., Manchester and District ; arrived India, 
1905; entered service of the Bank of India, 
Ltd., 190S ; Sheriff of Bombay, 1937. 
Address: 88, Nepean Sea Bond, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay, 

GRIFFITHS, CHARX.ES, M.L.A., Bengal- 
iiony. Magistrate, Sealdah Police Court- 
Educated at St. Thomas’ School, Calcutta, 
he. served as a Licensed Measurer, Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, from 1901-1932. A 
recipient of the Long 
Old 1 J ii 

JF “VA-j hi i ,i-uni' appoint; d a 
fig . member of the Advisory 

§§f . J ' Committee, Auxiliary 

Force, ^Calcutta Military 

'* Deputation to England in 

V , of the Anglo-Indian 
jk ( jjJ[ * 1925. He was fleeted 

«■> unopposed to the Bengal 

X\ wfok. , Legislative Council in 1936. 

He was Vice-President of 
the Anglo-Indian Association, Bengal, at. the 
time of the general elections. He was opposed, 
by the Association group of candidates in the 
elections but lie contested as an Independent 
candidate and was returned by nearly 50 per 
cent of the voters, b. Aug. 30, 1884 ; 
Address : 40, Police Hospital Road, Entally, 
Calcutta. 

GRIGG, SIR (PERCY) JAMES, K.C.B., (1932), 
K.C.S.I. (1930), Finance Member of Govern- 
ment of India since 1934. b. 1G Dec. 1890. 
e. s. of Frank Alfred Grigg. in. 1919 Gertrude 

. Charlotte, ?/. d. of Rev. G. F. Hough. 
Educ. : Bournemouth School ; St. John's 
College, Cambridge, Wrangler, Mathematical 
Tripos; appointed to Treasury, 1913; 
served R.G.A., 1915-18; Principal Private 
Secretary to successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, 1921-1930; Chairman, Board of 
Customs and Excise, Nov. 1930 ; Chairman, 
Board of Inland Revenue, 1930-34; Finance 
Member , Government of India, 1934. 
Address : Government of India, Simla and 
New Delhi. 

GUI LAB SINGH, Reis, SARDAR, Ex. M.L.A., 
Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars* Bank. 
Ltd., Lyallpur, and Landlord, b March 1866, 
m. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis of 
Lyallpur. Educ. : Government Coll., Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman .High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years; Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pur, and Pres, of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920, and re- 
elected in 1923 and re-elected in 1926 un- 
opposed Member, Finance Committee, Gov- 
ernment of India. Hon. Magte;, Lyallpur- 
for 9 years. Address: Gulab Singh Street, 
Lyallpur, Punjab. 

GULAMJILANI, Bijlikhan, Sardar, Nawab 
of wai. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief, b. 28 July 1888. m. sister of 11 . II . 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora,son and 
heir, Nawabzada Saududdin Haidar. Educ. : 
Bajkumar College, Rajkot. Served in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two years, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis. 


Council ; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923 ; was elected Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, appointed Hon. A.D.C. to H. 
E.the Governor of Bombay in 1929. President 
of the State Council, Jaora State, 30th July, 
1930, for three months after which resigned. 
Address : The Palace, Wai, District Satara. 

GULLILAND, Colin Campbell, Secretary and 
Clerk of the Course, lloval Western India 
Turf Club Ltd. b. 2nd December 1892. in. 
Margaret Patricia Gulliland (nee Denehy). 
Educ : Oundie School. Joined If. W. Heilgers 
& Co.,London, 1912 ; Calcutta, 1914-15 ; served 
with Indian Cavalry, 1915-1919 : saw active 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1916 and 
1918-19; with Croft and Forbes, 1919-29. 
Partner, Croft and Forbes. Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay ; served as member of Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1929 ; 
joined W. I. T. C. as Asst. Secretary, Nov. 
1929. Address: 5, Burnett Road, Poona. 

GUPTA, The Hon. Mu. Ghansii yamsing, 
B.So., LL.B., Malguznr and Speaker of the 
Central Provinces Leg. Assembly, b. 1886 ; 
m. Mrs. Jai Devi Gupta ; Educ ; Raipur, 
Jubbulporc, Allahabad. President, M. C. 
Drug ; Chairman, lit. Cl. Drug ; Chairman, 
Co-operative Bank Drug ; member 0. P. 
Legislative Council (1923-29) ; Leader of the 
Congress Party and of Opposition in C. 1\ 
Legislative Council (1926-29) ; member 
A.I.C.C. (1921-36) ; M.L.A. (Central) 1934-37 ; 
President of the Arya Samajas of C. P. and 
Berar 1920-37 ; President, International 
Aryan League, 1937 ; Publications Bliarat- 
Shilcsha Adarsh (Ideal-of-national education). 
Address : Drug, C.P. 

GUPTA, Desubandhu LalA, M.L.A. , Punjab, 
is the Managing Director of “ The Daily Tej ”, 
Delhi. A trusted Lieutenant of the late 
Swami Shraddhananda, l _ 

ho took a prominent part 
in political activities in 
the country and actively 

. associated himself , with 
the social reform move- 
ment of the Hindu Socie- 
ty, particularly the ame- 
lioration of the depressed 
classes, lie has been a 
member of the All-India 
Congress Committee and 
suffered imprisonment 
five times for oyer two 


in the civic life of Delhi. He led the Peoples’ 
Party in the Municipal Committee for a consi- 
derable time and is at present Deputy Leader 
of the Congress Municipal Party, in the Muni- 
cipal Committee of which he has been a 
member for the last 9 years, b. June, 1901. 
Address : Burn Bastion Road, Delhi. 

GUPTA, Satish Chandra, C. I. E. (1932), 
Baj-at-Law; Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department. 6 . 16 September 1876. in. 
second d. of the late Mr. K.N. Roy, Statutory 
Civil Service. Educ: London. Assistant 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-14; 
subsequently Dy. Secretary and Joint Secy., 
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Legislative Department, Government of India. 
Appointed Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department, 192!). Retired l!)33. Address: 
29, liajpore Itoad, Civil Lines, Dellii. 

GURMANI, MIAS MPSHTAQ, lvtIAN BAHADUR, 
M. L. A. (Punjab). After being educated at 
M. A. 0. College, Aligarh, tlie Klmn Tlaliadur 
entered public life. He 
formed the Muzatfargarh 
District Zemindars’ Asso- 
ciation in 1925 and became 
its President next year, was 
elected unopposed to the 
Punjab Legislative Council 
from the Muslim Land 
holders’ Constituency ii 
1930. In 1930, he 
sponsored and carried the 
Punjab Alienation of Land 
Amendment Bill, also served 
rations select committees of the House. 
October 25, 1905. Address : Thatte 
tturmani, Muzaftargarh District, Punjab. 

GWALIOR, His Highness Maharaja Mtjkiitau- 
UR-MiRK Azim-Ul-Iqtidar, Raii-ush-sliaii, 
Wala Shikoh, Moliatasha m-i- Dauran , Hindat- 
ul-ITmra, Maharajadhiraja-Hisamus-Saltanat 
JnvAJlKAO Soinpia Alijali Bahadur Shrinath, 
Mansur-i-Zanian, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i-Malik-i- 
Manzzam-i-Rafi-ud-Darja-i- Inglistan. ft. 20th 
June 1916. Succeeded to the gadi on 5tli 
Juno 1925. Address : Jai Bilas Palace, Gwalior. 

GW'YER, The Hon. Sir Maurice Linford, 
M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.), K.C.B. (1927), 
K.C.8.I. (1935), Chief Justice of India and 
President of Federal Court, since Oct. 1, 1937. 
ft. 25th April 1873 ; m. Alsina Helen Marion 
Burdett, elder daughter of Sir Henry Burdett, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O.; Edtte: Westminster ; 

Christ Church, Oxford (lion. Student. 1937) ; 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 1902- 
1916. Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, 1902 
(bon. Bencher, 1937); K. C.. 1030; Legal 
Adviser, Ministry of Shipping, 1910-10 ; 
Legal Adviser, Ministry of Health, 1919-20; 
II. M. Procurator-General and Solicitor t-o 
Treasury, 1920-33 ; First Parliamentary 
Counsel to Treasury, 1934-37. Address 
New Delhi. 

ABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab sir Muhammad. Kt. (1922), 
IC .0.8.1. (1927), K.C.T.E. (1924), LL. D. 
b. Sept. 22. 1809. in. Sadathun Nisa 

Begum. Bduc.: Zilla High School, Saida - 
pet. Joined the Bar in 188S; in 1897 
was presented Certificate of Honour on the 
occasion of Golden Jubilee of the late 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria; from 
1991 devoted whole time to local self- 
government and held the position of 
Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and I’res., Dist. Board; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905; Member, Legislative Council 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member. 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; was Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Royal Comma, on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn., served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committee, Member, Royal Com- , 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1923- March 1924, Member of Council j 
of the Governor of Madras, 1920-1924. 


Member of the Viceroy's Council, 1925-1930- 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929). 
Address : Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

HAIDER KARRABJAFRT, Syed Khan Sahib 
Ex. Member Central Legis. Assembly and Re- 
tired Asstt. Manager, Court of Wards, Balram- 
pur Raj. ft. S Nov. 1879. Married. Ertue : 
Collegiate School, Balrampur, M.A.O. Coll., 
Aligarh, Agra College and NJstri’s Accountancy 
Institution, Bombay ; Member, Gouda Dist. 
Board, for six years ; Member. Municipal 
Board, Balrampur. for 20 years ; Hon. M'agre. 
Balrampur, for 20 years ; Viee-Chairnian, 
Balrampur Central Co-operative Bank ; Mem- 
ber, Standing Committee, All-India Shia Con- 
ference; Trustee, Sliia Coll., Lucknow : Presi- 
dent and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ 
School. Address : Balrampur, Dist. Gonda 
( U. P. ) 

HAIG, II. E., Sin Harry Graham, K.C.S.I., 
C.f.E. (1923), O.S.I. (1930); Governor of the 
United Provinces, ft. 13 April 1881. m. to 
Violet May Dcas, d. of J. Deas, I.C.S. (retired). 
Bduc. : Winchester and New 
Colleges, Oxford. Entered ‘ 

I.C.S;, 1905; Under-Seere- 
tary to Govt.,U.P., 1910-12; 

Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers, 1915-1919 ; Deputy s 
Secretary to Govt, of India, , 

Finance Dept., 1920 ; Secy., i 
Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 ; i 
attached Lee Commission, i 
1923-24. Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925 ; Secretary * 
to Government of India 
Home Dept., 1026-30; Home Member, Govt, 
of India, 1930-34. Governor of U. P. since 
December, 6, 1934. Address : Governor’s 
Camp (U.P.). 

HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, KHAN BAHADUR (1926), 
M.B.E. (1986) Managing Director of Pioneer 
Arms Co., Delhi arid Meerut, During Great 
Balkan War (1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut 
Division Red Crescent Fund ; during Great- 
War (1918) worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board; 

re-elected in 1919 ; elected in 1920 to Legis- 
lative Assembly, re-elected in 1923; re- 
elected unopposed in 1930. Elected to Rail- 
way Finance Committee, 1931 and to Standing 
.Committee for Pilgrimage to Hedjaz, 1934 as 
well as to Fuel Oil Committee and to the 
Committee in the Department of Education, 

: Health and Lands to the Government of 
India. Appointed in 1922 to bench 

- of Hon. Magistrates ; appointed 1927 
Chairman , Cantonment Bench 
empowered “ First Glass” 1929; Empowered 
"First Class Special,” 1938. Elected in 1922, 
Hon. Secretary to the Central Haj Committee 
of India. Elected unopposed in 1927 to 
Cantonment Board ; re-elected un-opposed 
in 1928 ; elected Vice-President of Prohibition 
League of India. President of Meerut Canton- 
ment Residents’ Association ; Elected Presi- 
dent. Central Muslim Association ; Elected 
President of Mercantile Association and 
Elected President, U. P. Punjabi Sowdagar 
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Conference, 1930. Elected Chairman, All- 
India Muslim Conference in 1936. President, 

“ Ayurvedic and Unani Anjuman Tibbia 
United Provinces ; President. Public Welfare 
Board, Delhi. Address .* Kashmiri Gate, 
Delhi. 

HAKEEM, Abdul, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, Deputy 
Speaker, United Provinces Leg. Assembly. 
b. 1891 ; »*. Aycsha Begam ; Edue : Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Entered legal 
profession (1914) and has been practising at 
Baste (U.P.); was a member of the Leg. 
Council (1923-26) ; Chairman of the Education 
Committee, Dt, Board. Baste, since 1932. . 
. Address : Advocate, Baste (U.P.) 

HAKSAIt, Cor,. Sir Kailas Naratn, Kt. 
1923 ; C.I.E., LL.D., Mashir-i-Khas Bahadur, 
Prime Minister, Bikaner State, b. 20th 

■ February, 1978; *. of Ps. liar Narain 

Haksar ; g.s. of Itai Bahadur Dharam 
Narain Haksar, C.I.E., one s. three 
d. Edue: Victoria College, Gwalior; 

. Allahabad University, B.A., Hon. Professor 
of History and Philosophy, 1899-1903; 
Private Secretary to the Slaharaja Scindia 
.from 1903-12; Under- Secretary, Political 
Department, on deputation, 1906-1907 ; 
Capt. 4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry, 
1903 ; Major, 1904; Lt.-Col., 1907 ; Col., 
1924; Senior Member Board of Bovonue, 
1909-14; Director, Princes Special Organisa- 
tion on deputation, 1 Feb. 1928 to 18 Dee. 
1928, and since 1st December 1929 upto 

■ April 1932; Nominated Member to the 
Indian Bound Table Conference both sessions ; 
also served on the Federal Structure Committee 
and its Sub- Committees ; Mr. Thomas Army 
Committee and Peel Committee; nominated 
to serve on the Federal Finance Committee 

• of the Bound Table Conference in India; 

■ served as Secretary- General of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Bound Table Con- 
ference ; also represented Government of 
His Highness of Jammu and Kashmir at 
the 2nd Bound Table Conference ; Political 
Member, Gwalior Durbar, 1912-1937; Chief 
Minister Bikaner State, 1938. Publications ; 
(with H. M. Bull) Madho Bao Scindia, 1925; 
(with K. M. Panikkar) Federal India. 1930; 
occasional articles on social and literary 
subjects in the Asiatic Be view. Address : 
Bikaner, Bajputana. 

HAMIED, A. IvHWAJA, Du. B. So.,M.A., Ph.D. 
(Berlin), A.I.C., F.C.S. (London), M.L.C., 
Bombay. Graduated in science from the 
Allahabad University in 1920 and was on the 
staff of the National Mus- 
lim University, Aligarh as 
(Reader in Chemistry upto 
1923. In 1924 he left for 
Europe and joined the Ber- 
lin University where he 
worked under Professors 
Boscnheim.Nernst, Haber, 
Spranger and Freundlieh. 
He obtained Doctorate 
from Berlin University in 
1927 and stayed several 
years in Europe; for the 
study of chemical and 
pharmaceutical Industry. He settled down in 
Bombay in January 1931 and soon established 
a very prosperous business in chomioal and! 




pharmaceutical products and several other 
lines. Ho was a member of the Syndicate 
of the Aligarh Muslim University till 
October 1936, and is at. present a member 
of the Court. His latest industrial enter- 
prise is the Chemical, Industrial and Phar- 
maceutical Laboratories Ltd., which he has 
formed as a public limited company to promote 
the chemical and pharmaceutical industry on 
similar lines as in Europe, b. October 31, 
1898. Address : 12, Bampart Bow, Fort, 

Bombay. 

HALLETT, H.E., Sm MAURICE GaRNIER, 
K.C.S.I., B.A, (Oxou.) ; C.I.E. (1030) ; C.S.T. 
(1934) ; I.C.S., Governor of Bihar b. 28 Oct. 
1S83. w. G. C. M. Veasey. 

Edna: Winchester College 
and New College. Oxford. 

Appointed to I.C.S.. 1907; 

Under-, Secretarv, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1913-15; Magistrate 
and Collector. 1915-20; 

Secretary, Local Self- 
Government Dept., Bihar 

I and Orissa, 1919-24 ; Maais- 

i trate-Coilector, 1925-29 ; 

Commissioner, 1929-30 ; Ch. 

Secretary to Govt, of Bihar, 
and Orissa, 1930-32; Home Secretary, Govt, 
of India, 1932. Address : Government 

; House, Patna. 

HAMILL, Harry, B.A., Principal, Elpliinstone 
College, b. 3 Aug. 1891. m. Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Edue.: lloyal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the I.E.S. in 19l9. 
Address : Elpliinstone College, Bombay. 

HAMILTON, Archie aid Henry de Btmsn, 
B.A., Judge, Chief Court of Oudh, Since Oct, 
1937 b. '4th July 1886; to. Suzanne Mignean ; 
Edue : King’s School, Canterbury, Corpus 
Christ! College, Cambridge. Indian Civil 
Service ; District and Sessions Judge (1925) ; 
Olfg. Legal Bemembraneer (1923) ; Judicial 
Secretary to Government (1928) ; Acting 
Judicial Commissioner, N.W.F.P. (1936); 
Acting Puisne Judge, Allahabad High Court 
(1937). Address: Lueknow. 

HAMMOND, William Henry M.A., J.P., 
F.B.G.S., M.B.S.T., V.D., Hou. Presi- 

dency Magistrate ; Principal, Anglo-Scottish 
Education Society. Hon. Sec. Association 

, of Heads of European Schools in India, Lt.-Col. 
Commandant Bombay Contingent 1937 b. 
April 20, 1886, m. Dorothy Dymokc, d, of late 
H. Dyrooke of Scrlveloby Hall, Lincolnshire 
Edue: Warwick School, Worcester Coil., 
Oxford; Trinity Coll., Dublin, Address : 
Cathedral and John Connoii High School, 
Fort, Bombay. 

HAMPTON, Henry Veuneii, B.A. (Dub.) 
(First Class Hons, and Gold Medalist in 
Philosophy) ; Dip. Ed., M.A., J.P., Fellow 
of the Bombay University* Principal, Secon- 
dary Training College, Bombay, b. l May 
1890. w, Stella, only d. of the lata 
Sir George Townsend Fenwick, K.C.G.M. 
Edue: Trinity College, Dublin. Appointed 
to I.E.S., 1913 ; Prof., Gujarat College, 
Alirnedabad , and Elpliinstone College, Bombay, 
1914-20 ; Vice-Principal, Karnatak College, 
Dliarwar, 1920-23 ; Principal, Karnatak 
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College, Dharwar, 1923-30; Principal, Second - 1 
ary Training College since 1930. Publication: ! 
Editor, “ Iudian Education,” 1919-23, Contri- 
butor to the “ Year Hook of Education,” 
1935 and 1938. Address : Secondary Training 
College, Cruie.kshanlc Hoad, Bombay. 
IIANAGI, Audio, ICauiji Ameensauib, M.L.A. 
One of the leading Mer- 
chants of Gadag. b. 27tli 

October 1901. He has been 
a member of the Gadag 
Betigeri Municipal Borough 
since 1931 and its President 
hi the year 1935-1939, is at, 
present Vice-President of 
the District Local Board, 

Dharwar. He is a member 
of many public institutions 
and takes keen interest in 
the welfare of ids commu- 
nity, Address Gadag. 

HANNAH SEN, Mrs. (ne Hannah Gun a), b. 
in Calcutta. J-Jdue.: B.A. (Hons.), B.L. 
(1st class), Calcutta University ; obtained 
■Teachers' Diploma, Central Institute of 
Education, London, 1925 ; 
carried on research in 
Psychology under Pro- 
fessor Spearman of London 
University. Taught at 
the Jewish Girls’ School, 
Calcutta ; later Principal 
of New High School for 
Girls, Bombay. Resided in 
London for 7 years study- 
ing and carrying on active 
propaganda on behalf of 
the Women's Organisation 
. in India; London representative of the 
, Saroj Nalini pntfc. Memorial Association, 
Bengal, and of the Women’s Indian Associa- 
tion, Madras. In 1932 invited, to- return 
to India to help to launch the Lady Invin Col- 
lege and lias lieen directress of that institution 
ever since. Mrs. Sen is deeply interested in 
women’s activities ; was one of the represen- 
tatives of the Women’s Indian Association 
at the joint, meeting of the three Women’s 
Organizations convened m Delhi, January 
1935, to consider the Joint Parliamentary 
Report. Chairman of the constituent branch 
of the All-India Women’s Conference ; Vice 
President of the Delhi Provincial Council of 
Women member of the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Bureau. Address: Lady Irwin 

College for Women, Sikandra Road, New Delhi. 
HAQ, Mohammed MohiBBUP.M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.A. , took his M.A. and LL.B., .degrees 
from Nagpur University in 1930 and lias put, 
in seven years’ practice at 
the Bar at A kola. A sue- ! 

cessf id lawyer and elected JmS fflk, 

member of the A kola r 

Municipal Committee, lie ap\V 

is the president of the w 

Aiijuman Islamia, Akola. * I 

He Dikes a leading part '"fir* I 

in the public life of Bern r . V > JL 
and Ins obtained tiic JHMh 

highest percentage of £H§ « jflMi 

votes from among all MSB M imamm 

Muslim members of C. P. ®H|J§ Smm 8 
and Berar Legislative ’ 

Assembly. Address : Pleader, Akoia, Berar. 


HAQUE, SYED FAZLE, M.L.A., Orissa. Belongs 
to a prominent Syed 
family of Orissa and is the 
Manager of the properties 
of a leading Zemindar 
of Bengal. Before taking 
up this appointment in 
1932 he was the Manager 
of the properties of a 
Zemindar and .Tagirdar of 
Cuttack, b. September 15, 

1 900. A ddress : Baksli i 
Bazar, Kutchery Road, 

Cuttack, Orissa. 

II All BIT, AS SARDA, DIWAN BAHADUR, 1932, 
F.R.S.L., M.B.A.S., E.S.S., b. 3 June 1867. 
Educ.; Ajmer Government College and Agra 
College. Was a teacher in Government College, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart- 
ment in 1892 ; apptd. Guardian to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jaisahner in 1894 ; reverted 
to British service in Ajmer-Merwara 
in 1902; was Subordinate Judge, First Class, 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, till 
1921; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec. 1923, and was 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. Elected 
Member, Leg. Assembly, from Ajmer-Merwara 
Constituency in 1924- and. re-elected in 1927, 
and again in September 1930; was Dy. Leader, 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly. 
Was one of the Chairman of the Log. Assembly. 
Presided over Indian National Social Con- 
ference at, Lahore, 1929 and All-India Vaislia 
Conference at Bareilly in 102G ; was a member 
of the Primary Education Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and of the 
General Retrenchment Committee ; Govern- 
ment of India and General Purposes Com- 
mittee ; has long been a member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee of Government of 
India. Awarded Silver Jubilee Medal 1935. 
Member, B. B. <fc 0. I. Ry. Local Advisory 
Committee ; Vice-President, Ajmer Merwara 
Child Welfare and Maternity League ; Member 
on Board for the Victoria Hospital Leper Asy- 
lum. Ajmer. Author of Child Marriage Restra- 
tion Act, popularly known as the “ Sard a Act’ 
also Ajmer-Merwara Court Fees Amendment 
Act and Juvenile Smoking Prevention Act, 
both passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
Publications; Hindu Superiority ; Ajmer 
Historical and Descriptive ; Maharana Sanga ; 
Maharana Kumbha ; Maharaja Hammir of 
ltnnthambhor ; Speeches and Writings and 
Prithviraj Vijaya ; is Editor of the Dayanand 
Commemoration Volume and is Secretary of 
the Paropakarhu Sabha of India, Was 
presented by the Hon. Sir George Ogilvie, 
K.C.S.I., Resident, Rajputana, and Chief 
Commissioner, Ajmer-Mcrwiira, oil behalf of 
the public, including some ruling Princes, a 
Commemoration volume in Get. 1937. 
Address : Haniiwas, Civil Lines, Ajmer, 
Rajputuna. 

HARI KISHAN HAUL, RAJ A PANDIT, M.A., 
C.S.I., C.I.E., Rai Bahadur, b. 1869 s. of Raja 
Pandit Suraj Kanl, C.I.E., Educ.: Govt. 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Conunsr., 1890 ; Jim. 
Secy, to Financial Conunsr., 1893-97; District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98 ; Deputy Cominr., 
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Jhang, 1898 ; Settlement Officer, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1898-1903 ; S. 0. Mianwali, 1903-8; 
Dy. Commsr., 1906 ; Dy. Commr., Muzaffar- 
garh, 1908-09 ; Dy. Commsr. and Supdt., 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12 ; Dy. 
Commr’s, Montgomery, 1913; on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dee. 1913-April 
1914; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19 ; Dy. Commissioner, Jhelum, 
1919 ; Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 
1919-20; Commissioner. Jhulunder Division, 
November 1920 to November 1923 ; Member, 
Royal Commission on Services,1923-1924 ; 
Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 1924 ; 
retired, Nov. 1924 ; Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27 ; Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927. Prime Minister, 
Jammu and Kashmir State, 1931-32. Address: 
29, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

HA RISING H, Major- Genek At, Rao Bahadur 
Tiiakur, 03? SATTASAR, C.I.E., O.B.E., Army 
Minister, State Council and G.O.C., Bikaner 
State Forces. b. 1882. Educ. : Mayo College. 
Address : Sattasar House, Bikaner. 

HARNAM SINGH, Sonin, CAPTAIN, M.L.A. 
(Punjab). He is an Honorary Magistrate and 
Civil Judge and is a. rate of Sultankhanwala 
estate in Ferosepore District, is a direct 
descendant of the 4th Sikh 
G uru and has married the 
daughter of Raja Sir Baba 
Gurbukhsingh Belli, Kt„ 

K.B.E., C.I.E., of Rawal- 
pindi. Educated at the 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College, 

-Lahore,' has subscribed 
thousands of rupees for 
charities and takes keen 
interest in Public and reli- 
gious activities and is the 
President of several public 
and religions bodies. 

He commands great influence among the 
Sikhs and is a great advocate of the 

, Temperance movement. He is a big landlord' 
with practical knowledge Of agriculture, b. 
August 4, 1903. Address: Sultankhanwala, 
Dt. Ferozepore, Punjab. 

HASAN K1TAN, MOIIOMEP TCHABIM, b. 1898. 
Son of Klian Bahadur, Dabir-ul-MuIk, Amir- 
ul-Umra, Sir Mohomed Israr Hasan Khan, 
Kit, C.I.E., Ex-Minister, Bhopal (C.t) and. 

Khairpur-Mirs (Sind) States ■ 
and nominated member for 
U.P. of the Council of State, 
lias four sons and one 
daughter. Educ.: Shahja- 
hanpur, Bhopal, Aligarh and 
England. A descendant of 
a very respectable and loyal : 
family of Shahjahanpur 
(U.P.) ; during the Mutiny 
his grandfather and grand- 
uncles took the cause of 
Government, even at the 
risk of their lives ; two of Ills . grand- 
uncles were killed and his ancestral house was 
burnt by the rebels, which is known since then 
by the name of ‘ Jail Kothi ' Takes keen 
interest in matters of public utility ; Has 
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. presented to the Indian Red Cross Society a 
magnificent building fully equipped with up- 
to-date appliances for Maternity & Child 
Welfare and named it after his father. Has 
donated a lakh of rupees for the proposed 
“Sir Israr Orphanage ” at Shahjahanpur : 
Patron and Vice-President, of the U. P. Branch 
of the Indian Red Cross Society in 1930 and 
1937 respectively. Address: Jali Kothi, 
Shahjahanpur, U.P. 

HATHWA, Maharaja Bahabur guru Maha- 
dev Asram Prasab Sahi of. b. 19 July 1893 ; 
S. Oct. 1890 to the Qadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
K.C.I.E., of Hatliwa. Address ; Hatlmwa 
P. O., District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 

HAYE, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(1919), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
b. Oct. 1888. Educ. : at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910 ; 
started practice at Ludhiana; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
Jr. Vice-President, 1911 ivhich office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Is first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922. Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923-30; Director, The Muslim 
India Insurance Co., Ltd. and tlie Northern 
India Electric Supply Co., Ltd.; M.L.A. 
(Punjab and Hon. Minister for Education. 
Address : Punjab . Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 

HAYLES, AIjFueb Arthur, Editor and 
Managing Director, T he Madras Mail. ' b. 
March 7, 1887 m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 
1928. Educ : London and Paris. Free- 
lance journalism, London, till 1912: joined 
staif of The Madras Times, 1912; ; Asst, 
Editor, The Madras Mail, 1921, becoming 
Editor 1928. Member, Madras Port Trust, 
Madras City Council. Publications : “ 10000 
Miles in Africa.” Address : SunnySide, 
White’s Road, Madras. 

HAYMAN : At.hekt Mkhviw.E, O.B.E., M.L.A. , 
Behar. Is an Accountant of exceptional 
ability and varied experience. He was 
employed for 35 years on t.lie Railways of 
India and rose to be the head of the Railway 
Accounts Department. He 
also occupied for four years 
the office of Staff Member 
of the Railway Board.. He 
defended the RfUiwayBufl- 
get for many years in the 
(Central) Legislative As- 
sembly. He is employed at 

, present as the head of the 
Accounts Department of 
the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. Mr. Hayinan 
is one of the leaders of 
the Anglo-Indian com- 

. munity. He has always strongly auvisea 
Anglo-Indians to work in the closest co- 
operation and with goodwill with all other 
communities in India cm the basis of a fair 
field and no favour. He is a great sports-. 

, man of international reputation. He was 
the first Indian to be appointed Viee- 

, President of the Federation Internationale 
Be Hooke. 
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HEGDE, D. MANMAyya. M.L.C., Madras. 
Alter his education at St. Aloysius College, 
Mangalore, he assumed tlie management of 
the Dharmastnla Insti- 
tution. He is keenly 
interested in village re- 
construction work. He 
has been a promoter of 
the policy of religious 
unification for which pur- 
pose- he has organised 
many conferences. From 
1025-26 he was a mem- 
ber of the. Madras Legis- 
lative Council, b. Dec- 
ember 1887 ; Address : 
Dharmastnla, S. Kanara, Madras. 

HENDERSON, Robert Herriot, C.I.E., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoa., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1001-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-10. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

HENNESSY, .Tqsslky.n. B.A. Hons. (Oxon), 
(1024) Diploma with Distinction In Political 
Science and Economics (1025) (Oxon.) 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour (1037), 
Director of Public, Information, Government 
of India since Sep. 1037. h. 17th November 

' 1002 ; m. Lora Frances, 2nd daughter of the 
late Frederick Noel -Baton, I.O.S. ; Educ : 
Charterhouse, New College, Oxford. Joined 
Reuters News Agency, London, 1031 ; Assis- 
tant Correspondent, Reuters Paris olUce 
(1032-35); Chief Paris Correspondent, News 
Chronicle (London) 1030-37 ; sent as Special 
Correspondent, Catalonian Revolution (1034) ; 
Sarr Plebiscite, 1035 : Spanish Civil War, 
3936; Publications : Articles in Sphere, 
Fortnightly lies lew. The. Times, News Chro- 
nicle. Address ; Delhi/Sirala. 

HEltAS, HENRY, S.J., M.A., Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University ; Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay ; Member of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission ; Member of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, London, and of Academia 
Espanola dela Historia, Madrid correspond- 
ing member, Institute Italian Per 11 medio 
Ed. Estretno Oriento, Rome. b. September 
11, 1888. Educ: Barcelona (Spain). Cleveland 
Ohio (U.S.A.). Professor of History, Sacred 
Heart College (Barcelona); Principal, Our 
Saviour’s College, Saragossa (Spain). Publica- 
tions : History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
(in Spanish), 3 Vols. The Conquest of the 
Fort of Asirgarh by Emperor Akbar (accord- 
ing to an eye-witness) (in Ind. AntJ) The 
City of .Tinji at the end of the 16th Century 
(Ibid). The Portuguese Fort of Barcalor 
(Ibid). The European Prison of Sadasiva 
.Uaya (Ibid). Venkatapatiraya I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Society). 


The Statues of the Kayaks of Mudura in 
the Pudu Mantapam (Ibid). Early Relations 
between Vi javanagara and Portugal (Ibid). 
Asoka’s Dharma and Religion (Ibid): 
Historical Carving at Vijayanagara (Ibid) ;Goa 
Viragal of the time of Harihara II of Vijavana- 
gara (Ibid). The story of Alcbar’s Christian 
Wife (Journal of Indian History) ; The Palace 
of Akbar at Fatehpur-Sikri (Ibid) ; The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara (1614-1617) 
(Ibid); Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibid). 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly) ; The Last Defeat of 
Mcherakula (1 bid) ; Relations between Guptas, 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society) ; The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (Ibid ) ; 
Raina Deva Raya II, an Unknown Emperor 
of Vijayanagara (Ibid) ; The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B.B.R.A.S) ; A Note 
on the Excavations at Nalanda and its 
History (Ibid) ; Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar’s Religious Discussions (Ibid) ; Two 
Controversial Points in the Reign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute). 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(Journal of the Bombay Historical Society) ; 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Ali 
Adil Shah I (Ibid); A Historical Tour in search 
of Kadamba Documents (Ibid); A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid) ; Pre-Portuguese Remains in Portuguese 
India ( Ibid ) ; Some Unknown Dealings 
between Bijapur and Goa. (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission). A 
treaty between Aurangzeb and the Portuguese 
(Ibid) : Jehangir and the Portuguese (Ibid) 
The Expansion wars of Venltatapa Nayaka 
of Ikeri (Ibul) / A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nayaka of Ikeri (Ibid) ; Krishna Deva 
Raya’s Conquest of Rachol (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland) ; The Victory of Bhuti Vikramakesar 
over the Pallavas (Ibid.) Triparvata (Journal 
of the Karnatak Historical Society) ; A 
Realistic School of Indian Sculpture in the 
16th Century (Journal of the Univ. of Bombay). 
Three Forgotten Pallava Kings (Ibid.) ; The 
Origin of the Pallavas (Ibid.); The Royal 
Portraits of Mahabalipuram (Acta Orient- 
alia); The Jesuits in Afghanistan (The 
New Review), The Writing of History ; 
Notes on Historical Methodology for Indian 
Students (Madras, 1926). The Aravidu 
Dynasty of Vijayanagara, Vol. I, 1542-1614 
(Madras, 1927) ; Beginnings of Vijayanagara 
History (Bombay, 1929); The Pallava 
Genealogy (Bombay, 1931); The Conversion 
Policy of the Jesuits in India (Bombay, 1933). 
Studies in Pallava History (Madras, 1933.) 
Light on the Mohenjo Daro Riddle) The 
new Review, Calcutta) ; the Cradle of the 
Aryans (Ibid); Danish Coins of Trunguebar 
(nunismatie supplement, Calcutta) ; The 
Origin of the so-called Grecs. Buddist: school 
of Sculpture of Gandhara (B.B.R.A, Society, 
Bombay); The Religion of the Mohenjo 
Daro People according to the Inscriptions 
(Jour, of the University of Bombay) ; Two 
Proto-Indian Inscriptions from Chanbu Daro 
(Jour. B. & O. It. Society Patna); the 
Minavan in Mohenjo Daro (Jour, of Oriental 
Research, Madras) ; Mohenjo Daro the 
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People and the Land (Indian Culture , 
Calcutta); the worship in Moheujo Daro ! 
(Jour, of the Authro Soc. of Bombay) ; i 
Chaubu Daro and it Inscriptions (St. Xavier’s 1 
College. Magazine) ; Moheujo Daro, .the most 
important Arehaelogical site in India (Jour, 
of Indian History, Madras) ; the Moheujo 
Daro script and the script of the Eastern 
Island (Aunals of Bhand. or. lies. Inst., Poona); 
La Serittura de Moheujo Daro (Revista 
Asiatiea, Rome) ; Moheujo Daro and sumer 
monumenta Niponiea, Tokyo) ; A Proto- 
Indian Sec. from Mohenjo Daro (Jayasival 
Commemoration volume, Patna); the Aryan 
in their homeland (The new Review, Calcutta) . 
the Largest Proto Indian Epigraph (Journal 
of Oriental Research, Madras); the so-called 
sumcrian inscription from Mohenjo Daro 
(Indian Hist. Quartly, Calcutta) : etc., etc., 
j Address : St Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

HIDAYATALLAH, Sin On or, am Hussain, 
K.C.S.I., M.L.A. h. January 1879. Edue: 
Shikarpur High School, D. J. Sind College 
and Government Law School Bombay. 

Graduate in Arts and Law 
I of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, and in legal practice 
: for a considerable period, 

I In public life since 1904 
up to the present time, 
without any break. 

| Vice-President of the 
j Hyderabad, Sind, Munici- ] 
pality, and first hon- 
' 'J ofiieial President of the 
‘/i Hyderabad, Sind, District 
Local Board. Entered the 
Bombay Legislative Council in 1912, and was 
a noil-official member of that body till 1920. 
A Minister of the Government of Bombay,! 
January 1921 to June 1928, three times in | 
• succession, was a Member of the Executive j 
Council of H. E. the Governor of Bombay 1 
•1928 to 1934, thus associated with the Govern- 1 
inent of Bombay for a continuous period of 
nearly fourteen years. Held charge of almost 
every department of the administration 
including Revenue and Finance. As Finance 
Member, produced balanced budgets after 
several years of deficits. Was also Leader 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, and Vice- 
President of the Executive Council of II. E. 
the Governor of Bombay. Deputed to the 
Round Table Conference by the Government 
of India on two occasions. Invited also to 
attend the third session, but could not be 



Member of the Council of State forsix months. 
Subsequently elected as a Member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. Appointed 1 
President of the Sind Advisory Council oh the 
separation of Sind in April 1936. Also 
President of the All-India Local Self Govern- 
ment Conference. Elected Member, Sind 
Legislative Assembly and first Chief Minister 
• Government of Sind, Address : Seafleld Road, 
Karachi. 

' HI GHET, James Cochrane, A cent. North 
Western Railway, India ; b. 1884. m. 1907 
Agnes Orme Lindsay. Edue : Ayr Academy 
and Blairlodge ; Royal Indian Engineering 


College, Cooper’s Hill. Appointed Asst. 
Engineer, P.W.D. (Railways Branch), India, 
1905 ; posted to Eastern Bengal Railway 
and employed on construction of Golakganj 
Gauhati extension, afterwards becoming 
sub-divisional officer, Saidpur; services lent 
to Kashmir Government and subsequently 
posted to the British section of Kashmir Rail- 
way survey, via Abbottabad; transferred to 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Rly . in 1 910 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager; in 1914 was placed 
on special duty to investigate re-alignments 
and other -works in the vicinity of New 
Delhi ; Asst. Secretary (Stores), Indian 
Railway Board, 1915 ; Asst. Secretary, 
War Branch, 1916; Controller, Railway 
Materials, 1917; Secretary to Indian Stores 
Purchase Committee, 1919 ; Asst. Agent, 
N. W. Railway, 1921 ; and Deputy Agent 
subsequently ; Secretary, Indian Railway 
Board, 1926 ; Director of Establishment of 
the Board, 1928; officiated as Agent, N. W. 
Railway from May to October 1931 ; appoint- 
ed Agent, April 1932. Officiating as Member, 
Railway Board from April 1936. Elected 
Associate Member of Institution of Civil 
Engineers, 1910. Address: New 'Delhi and 
Simla. 

HIMATSINGKA,. Prabhupayax, B.A., 
B.L., M.L.A. , Bengal. Graduated from the 
Scottish Churches College, Calcutta in 1911. 
After talcing his degree in Law he was enrolled 
Attorney in 1921, He was 
arrested on suspicion in 
August 1914 and later 
prosecuted in the Bowhazar 
Conspiracy Case but was 
discharged. He was 
externed , from Bengal , 
under the Defence of India 
Act, and home interned 
atDumka from May 1910 
to January 1, 1920, He 
returned to Calcutta in 
January 1720 He is 
connected with various 
public bodies in Calcutta, ' Dumka and 
Bhagalpure. He is the Founder-member of the 
Marwarl Relief Society, He was returned 
to the Bengal Legislatives Council for four 
successive terms from the Calcutta west 
Constituency, always uncontcsted, but resigned 
from the Council in 1930 in obedience to the 
Congress mandate. He has been a member 
of the Calcutta Corporation since 1024, was 
Vice-President, Barabazar Congress Com- 
mittee for some years ; and was President of 
several other important associations. He is 
a trustee of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
representing the elected Councillors since 
June 1927. He started a branch of the Seva 
Samiti Boys’ Scout Association in 1927 and 
is now the Provincial Commissoner of the 
same in Bengal, He was a member of the 
Railway Advisory Board (E. I. Railway) in 
1936 and is now President of Marwari Girls’ 
High School and of several! other Physical 
culture and public Associations. 6. Aug. 
16, 1889 ; Address : 155, Cliittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta. 

HOGG, Gitmuw Pitcairn, M.A. (Glasgow), 
C.S.I. (1936), O.I.E. (1932), I.C.S. ; Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal and 
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Secy.. Home Dept-, b. 2nd February ] 
m. Iscibel Bain. Educ :■ Glasgow High School 
and Glasgow University. Appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service after examination of 1907; 
arrived 28th November 1908 and served in 
East Bengal and Assam as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector; transferred to Bengal, April 
1912; .Tt. Mgte. and Dy. Collr, Novr. 1914; 
Vice -Chairman, Chittagong Port -Comnirs. 
July 1915 ; on Military duty, Octr. 1917 to 
Jany. 1918 ; Offg. Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge, Assam, May 1918 ; on Military duty, 
Aug'. ,1918 to Jany. 1919, and returned to 
Bengal ; Magte.and Collr., April 1921 ; Commr. 
of Excise and Salt, Bengal, Septr. 1923; Offg., 
Secy,, Govt, of Bengal, A. & I. Deppt., and 
Director of Industries, April 1920; Secy. 
Govt, of Bengal, Agril. and Ind. and P. w. 
Depts. Novr. 1928 ; Olfg. Conunr., July 


OLEINS, Samuel Thomas, c.I.E. (1931) ; 
Inspector-General of Police, U.P. b. October 
6, 1881. in. Ethel, youngest d. of T. 
Sbettlelcl, Esq., Monteuotte, Cork, Irish Free 
State three d. Educ . : Queen’s University, Cork. 
Joined Indian Police, 1902 as Asst. Supdt. 

Police ; served in various districts as Asstt. 
and as Supdt. of Police ; Asst, to D.I.G., 

C. I.D. and Personal Assistant to I.G.; Second* 
ed to Tonk State, Itajputana, as I. G. Police 
1915-18; Judicial Member, Tonk State, 1921, 
1925 D.I.G. I. Range U.P. 1928*1930; 

D. I;G., O.I.D., U.P., 1930-31 ; appointed 
Inspector-General of Police, April 1931; 
Appointed Director Generalof Polieeand Jails 
JL .IS. H. Xhe'Nizam’s Dominions, Hyderabad, 
July 1935. Degree of Honour, Urdu; High 
Proficiency Hindi, Poliee Medal, 1918. 
Publications : Tonk State Police Reorganisa- 
tion Scheme ; Tonk State Police Manual ; 
Tonk State Criminal and Civil Court Manual ; 
the Criminal Tribes of the U.P. Address: 

■ Hyderabad, Deccan. 

H OSS A IN, SyeD MUAZZAMITDIN, KHAN BABA* 
Pint, M.L.C., Bengal, comes of the distinguish- 
ed Syed family, of Austagrani, Mymenslngh. 

His ancestors held high 
responsible pasts under 
the Government since the 
days of the East India 
Company. Educated at 
Dacca and since 1901 held 
various responsible posts 
and retired prematurely 
from Government service 
in November 1930, while 
officiating as District Set- 
tlement Officer. Howrah, 
hi order to take part in 
polities. He is a settle- 
anil revenue expert and is well known 
recipient of the Delhi Durbar Medal, 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal and the Silver 
Jubilee Medal, b. May 11, 1885. Address: 
Austagram P.O., Mymensingh Dt„ Bengal. 


HUBBACK, II. E., Sir. John Austen, 
M.A. (Cantab.); C.S.I. (1933); K.C.S.I. 
(1936) ; First Governor of Orissa, b. 
27 Feb. 1878. m. Bridget Alington 
Royds. Educ : Winchester and King’s College, 
Cambridge. Asst. Magte. 
and Collector and Settle- 
ment Officer in Bengal ; 
Settlement Officer, 1009 ; 
Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collr., 1910 ; trans- 
ferred to Bihar and Orissa, 
1912 ; Offg. Secretary, 
temporarily employ- 
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Statistics Dept., India 
Office, 1915 ; Magistrate and 
Collector, 1916 ; served 
under Govt, of India, Army Department, 
1918 ; Offg. Secretary to Govt, of Bihar and 
Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919; confirmed, 
1919; Director of Land Records, 1923; Olfg. 
Commissioner, 1925 ; confirmed 192S ; Offg. 
Member, Board of Revenue, 1932 ; Temporary 
Member, Governor’s Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa, 1933 and again 1934. Confirmed 
1935, vacated February 1936, Governor of 
Orissa, April 1936. Address; Governor’s 
Camp, Orissa. 

HUDSON, Silt Leslie Sewell, Kt., Member, 
Legislative Assembly from Sept. 1932. 6.25 
Nov. 1S72. Educ. : Christ’s Hospital. Joined 
P. & O. S N. Company, London, 1889, 
and came to their Bombay Office. 1894 ; 
subsequently stationed at Japan, China and 
Australia, returning to Bombay, 1915. Joined 
Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co., October 
1916. Deputy Chairman, Bombay, Chamber 
of Commerce, 1923-24; President, 1924-25, 
1927-23 ; Member, Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil, 1923-26,1927-28; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1932-38. Address : V. O. Box 122, 
Bombay. 

IIUQ, Muhammad Muzammkl, B.A., M.L.A., 
Bengal, was a teacher of the Hare 
School and won distinction as a poet on the 
publication of his book entitled “Jatiya 
Mangal ” (National Weal) 
in Bengali, is a member of 
the Provincial Text Book 
Committee and was the 
founder-secretary of the 
Bengal Muslim Literary 
Academy, Calcutta and 
editor of its quarterly 
organ, resigned from Go- 
vernment service and in- 
terested himself in the 
spread of education and 
founded many educational 
institutions, is a leading 
member of the Bakarganj District Board for 
the last. 10 years and is a member of the 
Calcutta Port Haj Committee. He is chief 
whip of the Proja Party, 6. 1889. Address: 
Bapta, P. O. Bhola, Bakarganj, Bengal. 

HUQUE, Thf, Hon. Khan Bahadur M. Amur, 
B.L., C.I.E. , (1937), Khan Bahadur (1920), 
Speaker, Bengal Leg. Assembly. ' b. Sept. 
1892 ; mi. Keniz Kliatuu ; Educ : Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Advocate ; Chairman, 
Krishnagar Municipality; Vice-Chairman, 
Nadia District Board ; member Lothian 
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1 Committee; member, Bengal Jute Enquiry 
I Committee; member, Bengal Retrenchment 
§ Committee ; member, Bengal Banking 
I Enquiry Committee ; Education Minister, 

I Bengal. Publicat ions : “ History and Problems 
I of Moslem Education in Bengal”, “ Education 
i and Retrenchment Address : 21, Eowdon, 
Street, Calcutta ; Krishnagar, Bengal. 
HUSAIN, CHOUDHRY Akhtar, M.A., LL.B. 
M.L.C. (U.P.). Was educated at Canning 
College, Luclcnow, and the Muslim University, 
Aligarh. He joined the Bar in Lucknow in 
1926 at the Chief Court 
of Oudh. As a member of 
the Indebted Agriculturists 
Belief and Protection 
Association, he was closely 
associated with the legis- 
lation relating to the 
U. P. Debt Acts. He is a 
member of many public 
institutions and is a promi- 
nent speaker in the 
U. P. Legislative Council, 
b. November 28, 1900. 
Address : Advocate, Federal 
; Court, Kaisarbagli, Lucknow. 

HUSAIN: HAJI Syed Moiiamed, Bar-at-Law. 
Member, Council of State. A leading 
f •. barrister of Allahabad High Court, he was 
educated at Allahabad and Aligarh and was 
j called to the Bar in Eebru- 
i ary 1912. He appeared for 
I 'the prosecution in the 

I Katarpur riot ease in 1919 
j and became a non-co- 
if operator and suspended 

I practice in 1920. He was 

I) a member of central 

I Khilafat Committee and 

’i was in charge of the U.P. 

Khilafat Organisation; was 
i the president of the Tanzim 
| movement which was suc- 

; cessfully carried out in the 

U.P. during the Civil Disobedience in 1932. 

I He is a member of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League and of the Working Committee 
of A. I. Muslim Conference. Recently he 
| successfully defended all the 50 accused 

in the “ Inter -Provincial Coining Conspiracy 
Case” which took four years continuously 
in trial. b. March, 1886. Address: 
“Mohammed Manzil,” Cawnpore Road, 

1 ' Allahabad. 

: HUSAIN, Bn. Iqbal, M.A., B.L., Ph. B., 
j Lecturer in' Persian, Patna College, b. 22 
I November 1905; m. Fakhrunuisa, d, of Mr. 

I Reyasat Husain, Barrister-at-Law'; Ediic:\ 

f V • Patna and Law Colleges, Patna,:, University 
Prizeman, Gold medalist and Research 
Scholar, first Ph. D. of Patna University, 
i Entered Bihar and Orissa Educational Service, j 
1935 : Lecturer in Persian, Ravcnshaw 
• College, Cuttack, 1935-36. Publications: 
j “ Tiie Early .Persian Poets of India ” and the 

M “ Tnhfa-i-Sami.” Address ; Patna College, 

Bankipore, Patna. 

!r HUSAIN, Syed Abbas, Principal Librarian of 
; i the State Library, Hyderabad, b. 1884, Edue : 

; j Nizam’s College, Hyderabad Deccan, Delegate 
to the Oriental Conference at Calcutta, 1922, 


Delegate to the All Indian Libraries Con- 
ference at Madras, 1923, Publications : A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian Manuscripts and Books in the 
State Library. Address : The State Library, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HUSSAIN, sir Ahmed, Nawab Amin Jung 
Bahadur, M.A., (1890) ; B.L., (1889); LL.D., 
(1924); C.S.I. (1911) ; Nawab (1917) ? K.C.I.B. 
(1922) ; Peshi Minister, i.e.. Minister to H.E.H. 
the Nizam from 1915. to 19355. 11 Aug. 1863. 
m. Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 1907 . Has 6s. 3d, 
Educ. : Christian College and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras, Governor’s Scholar ; High Court 
Vakil (1890), Advocate (1928), Deputy Collr. 
and Magistrate, 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1893; Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1895; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Govt., 1905. 
Publications: “Notes on Islam", articles 
in Periodicals. One of Hyderabad delegates 
to the First Round Table Conference 1930-31; 
Memberof the Hon’ble Saeii IChan Committee 
Since 1904. Address : Amin Munzll, Saidbad, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HYDARI, Sir Akbar, Nawab Hydgr Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur, Kt., cr. 1928 ; P.C, (1930) 
President H. E. H. the Nizam’s Executive 
! Council (1937). Honorary LL.D. (Osmania); 
Honorary LL.D. (Madras) ; Finance and 
Railway Member, Hyderabad State 
Executive Council ; b. 8 Novr. i860 s. 
of Nazerally Hydari of Cambay, India. 

I in. Amena Najmuddin Tyabji (First Class, 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal) A, of Najmuddin 
Tyabji, Bombay ; four s. two d, Educ : ;at 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; joined Indian 
j Finance Department 1888 ; Assistant Accoun- 
tant General U.P. 1890 ; Deputy Accountant 
General, Bombay 1897 ; Madras, 1900 ; Exa- 
miner, Government Press Accounts, 1901 ; 
Comptroller, India Treasuries 1903 ; lent as 
Accountant General, Hyderabad State, 1905; 
Financial Secretary, 1907; Secretary to 
Government, Home Department (Judicial, 
Police, Medical, Education, etc.), 1911 ; in 
addition Acting Director- General of Commerce 
and Industries, 1919; Accountant-General, 

| Bombay, 1920 ; Finance and Railway Member, 

: Hyderabad State Executive Council, 1921 ; 

| also Member for Co-operative Credit and 
1 Mines Department, 1927; Official Director, 

I Slng&reni Collieries Co., Ltd., and Mining 
I Boards, 1925; Director of the Shahabad 
Cement Co., Ltd., The Indian Cement Co,, 
Ltd., The Indian Industrial and General 
Trust Ltd., The Central Bank of India Ltd,, 
The Osmanshahi Mills Ltd., and the Azamjahi 
Mills Ltd. ; Chairman, Inter- University Board, 
1925 ; First President, Hyderabad Educational 
Conference, 1915, President, All India Muham- 
madan Educational Conference, Calcutta, 
1917 ; delivered the Punjab University con- 
vocation Address, 1925 ; Fellow of the Bom- 
bay, Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad 
Osmania Universities; conceived and orga- 
nised the Osmania University, Hyderabad, 
the first University of its kind in India, impart- 
ing higher education through the medium of 
the vernacular (Urdu) while retaining English 
as a compulsory' second language throughout ; 

: the Urdu Nastaliq type marks a new era in 
Urdu printing and the development of Urdu 
literature ;- organised the State Archaeological 





President ; Secretary, A.I.L.T.A. (Biliar anc 


Department ; negotiated the purchase for the I 
State of the N.G.S. Railway ; Led the Hyder- 
abad Delegation to the three Round Table Con- 
ferences iii Loudon at which he was a Member ! 
of the Business, Federal Structure and Finance 
Sub-Committees; Member of the Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee 1033 at which ho 
was a member of the Reserve Bank and 
Railway Authority Sub-Committee and Ad- 
visor to the League of Nation s Monetary 
and Economic Conference held in London; 
President Muslim Educational Conference 
(Bombay Presidency) 1934 ; also Vice Presi- 
dent. Nizam’s Executive Council, and 
Chairman of the Informal Committee of 

Indian States’ Ministers; especially interested 
in Aianta Frescoes and Indian Paintings 
Publications : Hyderabad State Budgets, 

and Educational Addresses. A«Mrww . 
Dilkusha, Kharatabad, Hyderabad, Deccan, 
India 


Orissa); one of the loading 
Patna High Court; travelled- nearly all c, u; 
Europe, Near East and Egypt; performed 
the Haj in 1935. Address : Patna, (Diliar). 


INDORE, The Maharaja Holkar of, His High- 
ness Haharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar bawai 
Shree Veshwant Rap Holkar Bahadur, 
G- G I E 1935 * b. 1908 ; Accession 1920 ; In- 
vested with Powers 1930 ; m. 1934 with San- 
yogitabai (who A. 13th July 193?) daughter 
of the Junior Chief of Ivagal (Kolhapur). 
Educated in England 1920-23 and again at 
Clirist Church, Oxford 1920-29. Daughter: 
Princess Usluidevi Holkar, born 1933. 
Address : Indore, Central India. 


ISHWARDAS Lo KHMinAS 
Merchant and 1-iivnu lord, 

Magistrate. ex-Sheriff of Bombay (1924-25), 
d President of ids own community, Kapole 


IMAM ilABIBULLAH, BWTO*. M.L.A., IIP. 
belongs to a noble iamdy ut Alavi byeds 
In 190T, she married Shaikh Moliamm.u 
. Habibullah, O.B.E., a pro- 
minent Taluqdar ot Oudh. 

She has been abroad and 
takes an active part in 
. social work and the 
general welfare of women, 
particularly the eduea- 
' tional ' advancement of 
women, is a member of 
Lucknow Municipal Board 
and is an Honorary Magis- 
trate, is the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the District 

branch of the Indian Red . , 

Dross Society, the Oudli Ladles uuu ana 
Jevcrai committees imduding the LadyDuffUi 

and the Indian Red Cross Society. Address . 
11, Mall Road, Lucknow, U.P. 

IMAM 13 08SA1N, member, Council of State. 

Sr 

i„ im. 

active interest in politics 
up to 1928 and iu Septem- 
ber of 1930 he was elected 
to the Council of State. 
He formed the Progressive 
Party in March 1932, 
and was elected Deputy 
Leader. In the new 
Council of State he was 
re-elected Depnty Leader. 

I He is regarded as an 
authority on Finance, b. 
1897. Gaya, niiharl. 
Address: Hasnain Manzil, 

IMAM, Svkd NAQTH, B.A, (Hons.). (Cantab.) 
Barrister, Deputv President, Bihar Leg- 
Council. b. 30th August 1902 ; liduc Oxford 
Preparatory School, Leigiiton Park Public 
School, Reading, Manchester University and 
Cambridge University. Member, Silver and 
Gold Medalist of Royal Life Saving Society; 


Sir, 


Caste, b. in 1872, 

Ethic. : St. Xavier’s High 
School, Bombay. He is a 
Member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation since 
many years. His com- 
mercial activities may be 
estimated by his presence 
ou the Directorate of several 
well-known Companies : — 

The Port Canning and Land 
Improvement. Co., Ltd., 

The Sassoon and Alliance 
Silk Mill Co., Ltd., The S. S. & \V. Co., Ltd., 
The New Union Mills Ltd., The Khandnla- 
Lonavala Electric Supplying Co., The Panvel 
Tuluka Electric Supply and Development Co,, 
The Nasik-Deolali Electric Supply Co.. Ltd. 
He is President of the Managing Council of Sir 
Harkisondas Narotamdas Hospital, is a 
Trustee of Peachy Phipson Sanitarium for 
women and children at Nasik. Trustee and 
a Member of the Managing Committee of the 
Lady Northeote Hindu Orphanage and the 
Board of David Sassoon Industrial School, 
Member of the Board of G. T. Hospital Nursing 
Association. He served on the Committee 
of the Hon. Presidency Magistrates for a 
number of years and was its President (1927- 
28) as a Member of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, he represented the Chamber on the 
Bombay Corporation and Port Trust for 
several" years. Knighted 23rd June 1936 
by His “ Majesty’s Government.. Address: 
Garden View, 19, Hughes Road, Bombay. 


ISWAR SARAN, MUNSHI, B.A. (Allahabad), 
Advocate. Allahabad High Court, b. 26 Aug. 
1874, m. SrimatiMulthrani Devi. Educ : Church 
Mission High School and Jubilee High School, 
Gorakhpur, U.P. and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, Member, first and third Legislative 
Assembly; and also from Januaryl935 to March 
3935, a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, and of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity ; President, Kayastha-Pathshala, Allaha- 
bad, 1925-29 ; was Joint Secretary of Crosth- 
waitc Girls’ College, Allahabad ; Hon. 
Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu Boarding House, 
Allahabad; was Hon. Secretary, U.P. Industrial 
Conference, Political and Social Conferences, 
some time Member, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee ; was President, U, P. Political and 


Social Conferences ; Hon. Secretary, Reception 

• Committee, Indian National Congress, 1910 ; 
President of the Allahabad Swadeshi League 
and of the Allahabad Hairijan Sevak Sangh ; 
went to Europe four times and delivered 
speeches and wrote in the press on India. 
Club: National Liberal Club, London. 
Address : 6, Edmondstone Road, Allahabad, 
TJ. P 

IZZA'P N1SHAN, KblTOA BAKHASH KHAN 
Tiwana. Nawab, Malik', Dist. Judge, Dera 
Gliazi Khan. 6. 1866 Edue. : Government 

High School, Shahp. ; private training 
through Col. Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner. 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Commsr., 1894 ; British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903-06. Address : Khwajabad. District, 
Shahpore, Punjab. 

JACK, The Hon. Mr. Justice Robert Ernest, 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, b. Dee. 20, 

: 1878. m. Bertha Inverarity Shailcross, 
Edue: Queen’s College, Cork and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered the Indian Civil 
Service in 1902 and acted as District Magis- 
trate and Collector and subsequently as Judge 
up to 1928; in April 1928 appointed Judge 
of the High Court, Calcutta. Address: 5, 

. Aliporo Park Road, Alipore. 

JACKSON, Gilbert Holinshead Blomfiebd, 
M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S., Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court, b. 26th Jan. 1875. m. to Mrs. 
Jackson. Edue : Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College: Indian Civil Service. Address : 
High Court, Madras. 

JADHAV, BHASKARRA0 VITHOJIRAO, M.A., 

LL.B. b. May 1867. ffi. ■ Bhagirathibai, 
a lady from the Viehare family of 

Ratnagiri District. Edue: Wilson College, 
Elphinstone College, and Government Law 
School. Served in Kolhapur State and 

retired as Revenue Member of the State 
Council. Started the Maratha Educational 
Conference in 1907 and revived the Satya 
Shodhalc movement in 1911, and has been 
in the Noil- Brahmin movement in the Pre- 
sidency from its inception. Represent- 

ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Comm unities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
seven reserved seats for them; was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923 and represented Satara in 
the next two elections. Minister of Education 
1924-26 and Minister of Agriculture, 1928- 
1930. Leader of the Non- Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency ; President of the 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-80. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly to represent 
Central Division 1930-34 ; Delegate to Round 
Table Coni., 1930-31 ; Associate Member of 
the Reorganisation Committee, Bombay. 
Chairman, Board of Directors of the Warden 
Insurance Co., Ahmedabad ; Director, Reserve 

: Bank of India, Ltd.; Director, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank Ltd.; Director. 
Bombay Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd. . 
Director, Vikram General Assurance,, Ltd. ; 
Director, Indian Globe Insurance Co., Ltd.: 
President, Bombay Provincial Co-operative 


Institute, Ltd.; Judge of the Supreme Court; 
Kolhapur. Addrea Shahupuri, Kolhapur; 
and" Aram,” Dongri, Bombay 9. 

JAPRI, DR. S. N. A., B.A., Khan Bahadur 
(1935), BaR-at-Law, M.R.A.S. (London); 
Gold Medalist and Life Member of the Inter- 
national Historical Society of Prance ; Deputy 
Director of Public Information. Government 
of India, Home Department. b. 1857. 
Graduated with distinction from Allahabad 
University in 1906 A.D. Called to the Bar 
from the Hon’ble Society of Gray's Inn, 
London, in 1929. Sometime Research 
Scholar In Economies at the London School 
of Economics. LL.D. of Kansas, U.S.A. 
Member of U.P. Civil Service, Worked as a 
Census Officer, Special Land Acquisition 
Officer, Nazur Officer, Nazur Survey Officer, 
Election Officer, and Income-tax Officer in 
U.P. .Was on special duty as Recruiting 
Officer during the War ; Worked as Provincial 
Publicity Officer to U.P. Government ; Was 
on special duty as Provincial Publicity Officer 
in the Behar Province In connection with 
Earthquake Relief Measures. Officiated .as 
Director of Public Information, Government 
of India in June- July, 1934 ; Officiated as 
Director of Public Information, Government 
of India, April-October, 1935 ; Officiated as 
Director of Public Information, Government 
of India, April- July, 1937 and Additional 
Director of Public Information, Government 
of India, July-October, 1037 ; Was specially 
deputed to Quetta to organise Earthquake 
publicity. Publications ; “ History and 

Status of Landlords and Tenants in the U.P,” 
An Introduction to the Assessment of Income- 
Tax,”; " Constitutional Scries, (a) Federal 
India, (h) Constitutions of Great, Britain, 
Prance, Switzerland, Italy,- Germany, America, 
etc.,” “British Constitution (Constitutional 
Urdu Series — No. 1) ; " Communism (Urdu),” 
etc. Address ; Home Department, Govern- 
ment of India, Simla and New Delhi, 

IAGATNARAYAN, Advocate, Chief Court 
of Oudh, was Vice-Chancellor of the 
Lucknow University, b. Dec. 1863. m. 
Srimati Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan 
Saheb Raina, Edue : Canning Coll., Lucknow ; 
non-official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality : 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress; Member, Hunter Committee; 
was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address ; 
Jagatnarayan Road, Lucknow. 

JAIPUR, Maharaja of, Captain ILK. Sar- 
kad-i-rajahai-Hinbustan raj Rajendra ; 
Shri Mahauajadhiraj Sir Sawai Man, 
Sinohji Bahadur II, G.C.I.E. (1935). Second 
son of Thakur Sawai Singh ji of lsarda ; b. 
21st August, 1911 ; Edue : at, Mayo College, 
Ajmer, and at Woohvich. One of the Ruling 
Princes of India and belongs to and is head 
of the Kacchwaha clan of Rajputs, which is 
descended from Kush, son of Rama, the great 
epic hero of Ramayan ; m. the sister of Colonel 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. ; 2ndly, 1932, 
the d. of the late Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
G.C.S.L ; s. three, d. one. Address: The 
Palace, Jaipur, Rajputana, India. 
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M.L.A., tihar.. ' - -knon-n as ' the Jinesh- 






oFSafead , on scientific 
fines. He is a business 
magnate of Bihar, and 
it is mainly due to his 
energies and interest in 
su «ar manufacture, that 
the South Behar Sugar 
Mills, Limited, Bihta,has 
Gained considerable re- 
putation. H c is the 
Managing Agent of the 
firm. He has been a 
member of the Bihar 

... Chamber of Commerce 

.. • »» „ nr i renresents tlie inerean 

since its inception ™ ovhlce in tin 

tile community lgj 1906. Address 

L ]Devashrani, Arrah (Bihar). 

umb man S 

Landlord of ' at Sirur. Educated 

^ 5n Potma 
Horse from July 1900. to — 

September 1909. Got dis- 
charged at personal request 
and started independent 

business and Army Con- 
tract work. Owns lot of 
property and buildings. 

Built and endowed a cost.1} 

Dliaramsala. for the poor 
at Khodganm, t 

SfCiwimoTSwajiia agtw. 

sjt -- 

caste during the serious communal riots of 

a iSnlnftll* 4 S&ttl SXoi 

B.. A lS“'S.nSy «■ V-'f «> «■'• 'I!.' 1 ' -. 

Address : Chnnam Lane, Bombay. 

JAMES, FREDERICK ERNEST, M. A., OAiA& 
(191 8 ),«r Me de Leopo d (19- ) } 


“r.’.V. ’ +>,,, T.n.t.fi William James, 42nd 



(1919). Edue : -Leeds ana p / 

4rmv 1914-15, Belgian Bed Cross, Y.M.C.A. 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19; 
General Secretary, Y.M.C.A J * elgu {^ 
Oecunied Germany. 1919-20 , (jceutr.u 
Secretary Calcutta. 1920 ; Member, Bengal 

g£th “1 W i Club;°l»°?2j • JW 


Madras Retrenchment Committee, -LWl, 
Madras Franchise Committee, and P.B .D 
Reorganisation Committee 1932 
Legislative Assembly from 193- Chief 
witness for European Association before 

Joint Earfiamentary^Selept: Committee 1.W; 

Member, Standing Emigration and Railway 

SS S , S£"insM«ff SUimsi 

Affairs and first Governor ot Rotary Clubs m 
Huiia. Bmma and Ceylon. Address: Madras 
Club, Madras. 


noilLes’ of the Late Wiiliam Janies,' 42nd 
Royal Highlanders The Black Watch and 
p ntiwirhiim Tower, Northumberland. 
h s°Feb 1805. m. Elizabeth Minto, e. d. 
of late Wiiliam Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam, 
two s Edue : U. S. College and Sandhurst, 
lst° Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment, 
1888, 2nd Lancers, Intelligence Branch War 
Office, 1900-01; South A^om Ww, 1902; 


Office, 1900-01 ; South African w.u, ^ 
various stall appointments in Jndia \ A : g- 

M. G, Coronation Durbar, 1911 . D.-A.^A^Q. 


General St P aff, France, 1915-16 ; (Despatches) 

Southern Command, 1917-19 ^Commanding, 
Bombay District, 1919-22; Director of Re- 
mnants India. 1922-26. Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India, 1923 and Editor, 
•‘TTnrsfi Breeding.” 1925-1935 Director, Dry 
Ic? Corporation 8 of India Ltd. Address; 

I G/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ltd., Bombay, 

I ja k«=^ 

ft?* Tisoi. B “»- “ Bh»S“VS; 

and tmt Ent. Govt. Service 1880, 

served in 1880, Political Office with Kuram 

F F 1880 ; accompanied Afghan Boundary 

Commission, 1885-1886; special duty 

boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan, 
1807 - Asst to the Superintendent of 

Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907; 
pervices acknowledged by Govt, of India ; on 
snecial duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments , 1910; Asst, to Supdt p 
Gensus Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex Asst. Comrosr., 1902 ; Settlement Oflieer, 
miuchistan 1912; Provincial Superin- 

tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 19|0-22 ; 
Patron Hindu Pancliayat ; and S. D. Sauna. 
One of’ the founders and patrons of Browne 
Gymkhana and of Sandeman Library 
pi VC Quetta Municipality. Member of 
the sIp'.C.A., and Member, Reserve Trust 
Board’ Earthquake Relief, Quetta. lubhca- 
liom ’ Quetta Municipal Manual ; History 
of Freemasonry in Quetta ; Reports on the 
settlement of Dulu and Bakkhan Notes 
on various subjects. Manual of Customary 
Law for Baluchistan. Address . Quetta. 


TAMMU AND KASHMIR, MA.nnt-OESER.M, 

KS*SS|S 

■Mahanua 
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K.C.S.I. Salute 21 guns; b. 1895 ; s. 1925 
liis uncle Lt.-Geni. H.H, Shree Maharaja 
Pratnpsingliji Bahadur, Sipar-i-Saltanat-i- 
Inglishia, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., A.D.C., 
LL.D: Educ. at Mayo College, Ajmer and the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Delira Dun. Heir. 
Apparent: Shree Yuvaraj Karansinghji, b. 
9th March 1931 at Cannes (S. Prance). 
A ddress : Jammu Xawi and Srinagar-Kashmir. 
JAMSHED NUSSERWANJI, Merchant. b. 7th 
January 1880. Educ. at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1914 ; President of Municipa- 
lity, 1022-33 ; Mayor, Karachi, 1933-34 ; 
Provincial Commissioner of Scouts in Sind, 
Chairman, Sind Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd. ; Chairman, Buyer’s and Ship- 
per’s Chamber ; President, Karachi Health 
Association ; Vice-President, Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; 
Member, Sind Legislative Assembly. 
Publications ; Karachi Municipality as at 
present and its future and reconstruction of 
Civic Life, Address; Bonus lload, Karachi. 
JAMWANTI KUNWABI, Rani, Taluqdaria 
lltimmigar, District Gonda ; b. in 1887 ; m. in 
1800 to Bhaiya Baldco Datt Bam of Ilamnagar 
a grand nephew of Raja Kislien Datt Ram, 
founder of the Taluqa which 
was granted by the British 
Government by means of a 
“ Sanad ” for loyal and 
valuable services rendered 
during the mutiny of 1857 ; 
became widow on 12th 
November 1900; estate under 
court of wards, released in 
1918 and has been in inde- 
pendant charge since then . 
Universally loved and respec- 
ted for her sympathy and 
kindness to alt; especially towards her ten- 
antry; held in high esteem by. the Govern- 
ment, contributed marble floor to the famous 
temple of Lachman Ji at A jodhya ; built 
Saraswati temple in the local Girls’ School; 
built platform for women in the Ram Leela 
Arena ; founded a Sanskrit school iu her estate 
at Dhanepur ; reconstructed local Hanuman 
garhi Temple founded by her ancestors ; 
has endowed various scholarships to students. 
Address : Ilamnagar, District Gonda , 

JANAKSINGH.Major-Generai, Rai Bahadur, 
B.A., C.I.E., Bahadur, b. 1877. Educ: Joined 
Kashmir Service in 1901 serving in various 
capacities both in Civil and Military Deptts. In 
the Civil Branch as Naib Tehsildar, Tehsildar, 
Dist. Magte. and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister. In the Military Branch as 
Dy. Asst. Quarter-Master General, Brigadp- 
. Major, 0. C. the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3rd 
Kashmir Rifles, Got Afghan War Medal 
2nd Class order of British .India, 1919 ; Mili- 
tary Secretary to Commander’s-in-Chief, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public Works Minister. Retired from State 
Service, May 1932. Address : P, O. Khera, 
via Palanpur (Punjabi. 

JARMANI DAS, Dewan, O.B.E., Minisfcer-fn- 
. Waiting and Household Minister, Kapurthala 
State, b. 4 September 1893, Sultanpur, 



Kapurthala State, Educ : at the Punjab, 
Oxford, and Sorbonne (Franco) Universities. 
m. to d. of Mr. Shiv Dass of Lahore. 
Attended the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1926, 1927 and 1929 as a Member of Indian 
Delegation ; adviser to the Princes’ Delega- 
tion at the first Round Table Conference 
in 1930 and a Delegate to the second Round 
Table Conference, 1931. Retired from Kapur- 
thala State service in 1933 ; joined His 
Highness of Patiala’s Government in 1933 
in charge of portfolios for Forests and Agri- 
culture. Holds First Class Order of Nishan- 
I-IfitkhaT of Kapurthala State. Officer of the 
Legion d’Honneur (France), Star of Military 
Merit of Spain, Star of Merit of Cuba, Order 
of Sun and Lion (Persia) ; Order of the Nile 
(Egypt), Order of (Morocco) ; Order of 
Abyssinia, First Class Order of Chili 
and Order of Bliawalpur State, Grand Cross 
of the Crown of Raumania, Star of the Order 
of Saneti Silves ri Papac. Star of Sant Agata 
of San Marino and His Majesty the King 
Emperor’s Silver Jubilee Medal 6th May 
1936 ; got title of Dewan and. honorary 
military rank of Captain from H.H. the 
Maharaja Dhiraj of Patiala in 1937, Address : 
12, Bis Bhupindernagar, Patiala. 


JASANI, CHATURBHD.T VITHALBAS, M.L.A., 

C. P. He first joined the Indian National Con- 
gress as a volunteer in 1917 and since then has 
been taking active part in 
political activities. He was 
elected Vice-President, 

Gondia Local Board in 
1928. He led the Satyn- 
graha Movement in Bhan- 
dara District during 1930 
and was the first dictator 
of theDistriot War Council. 

He was a member of 
A.I.C.C. in 1934-35. He 
is the Secretary of the 
Gondia - Tehsil Congress 
Committee and Gondia 
Tehsil HarijanSevak Sangh, He is a member 
of the Miincipial Committee, Gondia, and the 
Nagpur Provincial Congress Committee and is 
also President, Tilak Vidyalaya, Tumsar. He 
has been again elected as a member of 
A.T.C.C. for 1938. He went to jail three 
times during the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment. b. February 4th, 1900. Address : 
Gondia, B. N. Illy., C.P. 

JATKAR, Bhimrao Hanmantrao, B.A..LL.B., 
Pleader. 6. 24 April 1880. m. to Annapuinabai i 
Jatkar. Educ.: at Basim A. V. School, Ainraoti 
High School , Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt. Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bar in 1906; a Congressman working as one of ; 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotznal, since its inception in 1915; S 
non-offlclal elected Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipality, since 1919 ; President of the Co- j 
operative Central Bank Ltd., Yeotmal ; Deputy t 
President, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., ; 
and ; Vice-President, District Association, f 
Yeotmal. Address: Yeotmal (Berar). f 

JAVLE, Mokeshwar ChotxamaS, Dr.» J ; P, | 
and Hon. Presidency Magistrate since 1912. I 
b. 12 Oct. 1880. m. Miss Mogre. Educ: I 

Elphinstone and Aryan Education Society’s ' 




High Schools; studied in Aryan Mwlicnl 
School of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College, Bombay. Private 
medical practitioner for over 30 years. 
Elected Councillor, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Ward in 1910 ; re-elected at 
subsequent general elections ; Chairman, 
Standing Committee of the Corporation, 
1922-23 ; Chairman, Schools Committee, 
1922: Chairman, Medical Belief and Public 
Health Committee, 1929-30 ; Chairman of the 
Improvements Committee, 1929-30; Mayor 
of Bombay, April 1933-1931. Address: Mayor 
Building, Opposite B. B. A C. I. Railway 
Station, l)adar, Bombay 14. 

JAYAKAR, Hon. Mil. Justice, Mdkund Ram- 
RAO, M.A., LL.B., Bar- at- Law, Judge Federal 
Court, Delhi, (1937). Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Educ.: at Bombay University. 
Started a charitable public school called Aryan 
Education Society’s High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court; took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life ; elected to Bombay Lcgis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency; and was leader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until his resigna- 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925. Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof till 1930. Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Party there from 
1927 to 1930 March. Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1930 Simla session, was a delegate to 
tiie Indian Round Table Conference in London 
and member of Federal Structure Committee, 
Member, Indian Delegation Co-operating 
with tiie Joint Parliament ary Committee 
on the White Paper. Appointed Judge of the 
Federal Court, India from October 1937. 
Publications; Edited a book on Vedanta 
Philosophy in 1924. Address ; Winter Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay ; New Delhi. 

JAYANTI RAMAYYA Pantulu, B.A., B.L. 
b. Aug. 1861. Educ.: at Rajahmundry and 
Madras. Served in Rev. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as 1st Grade Depy. 
Collr., 1917 ; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three years. Ex-Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Publications: A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 
literature, history and archaeology. Also 
Telugu translations of the Sanskrit drama 
Uttararama-Charitam, Amaruka Kavyam and 
Champu Ramayanam. Editor of the Suryaraya 
Telugu Lexicon being published by the 
Telegu Academy and also Volume IX of the 
South Indian Inscriptions (series published by 
the Government of India) ; Chairman of the 
Senate of the Telegu Academy (Andhra Sahitya 
Parisliat). Address; Muktisvaram, East 
Godavri Dist.. 

JBELANI, Kuan Saheb Dr. Haji Step Abdul 
Khader Saheb, Ex-Member, Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
Superintendent of District Jail. b. July 1807 ; 
m. d. of Subadar Major Yacoob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur. Educ : at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras . Was Member, Cantonment 
Committee, for 14 years ; member, district 
Board for 12 years of which for 3 years was ! 


Vice-President : and Hon. Magte. for Madras 
for seven years. Address: Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras. 

JEFFERY, Colonel Walter Hugh, C.I.E- 
(1914); C.S.I. (1924); General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, b. 15 Dec. 1878. m. Cicely 
Charlotte Coivdell. Educ.: at Blundells, 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Address: 
Simla. 

JEHANGIR, Cow ASM, Sill (Bart.), M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), K. C.I.E., (1927), C.I.E. (1920), 

M.L.A., b. February 1879; m. Hirabai, 
Kaisar-i-Hind (Gold Medal), M.B.E., d. of 
M. H. A. Hormusji o£ Lowji 

1904-1921: Chairman of the ft l| 

Standing Committee, 1914- Ilk *m;|| 
I'll", M mb ot th I mu I *5 

President, Bombay Munici- BUSH 3? aUB 

pal Corporation, 1919-1920; 

Honorary Secretary, War 

Loan Committee, 1917-1918;. Member of the 

Acting Member of the Legislative Council; 

i Executive Council Government of Bombay, in 
charge fo the Revenue Department (6th 
December 1921 — 15th. July 1922) ; Member of 
the Executive Council, General Department 
(23rd June 1923— 23rd June 1.028), Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly for the City of 
Bombay, 1930 ; Delegate to the Round Table 
Conference, 1930, 1931, 1932 • Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1933; 
Delegate, Empire Parliamentary Conference, 
London, 1935, representing the Central 
Legislature ; President, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1930; one of India’s 
representative at the Coronation, London, 
1937 ; Partner in the firm of Messrs. Cowasji 
.Tehangir & Co., Ltd. Succeeded his father 
in Baronetcy on July 2(3, 1934. Address: 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEJEEBHOY, Sir Jamsetjee, 6th Bart., Hi 5 ., 

. bi 10th May 1900, s. of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeo- 
bhoy, 5th Bart., K.C.S.I.; Succeeded his 
father in 1931, assuming the present name in 
lieu of Cowasjee. Education ; at Cathedral and 
John Connon High School, Bombay, and at 
Gonville & Canus College, Cambridge, taking 
his B.A. degree in 1933. He was elected 
Member of the Bombay Municipal Coporation 
in 1934; Re-elected, 1935, retaining the 
seat; Made Justice of tiie Peace, December 
1934 ; Hon. Presidency Magistrate, December 
1935; Appointed District Scout Commissioner 
Bombay City, September 1934. and Pro- 
vincial Scout Commissioner, Bombay Presi- 
dency, January 1937. The Indian Progressive 
, Group, and institution for the promotion 
of the political, economic and social welfare 
of India and the creation of better under- 
; standing between Indians and Europeans, was 
organised mostly through his efforts in 1936, 
of Which he is the Chairman, Among his 
public activities may be mentioned the follow- 
ing Chairman, Board of Trustees.— Sir 
J. J. Parsee Benevolent institution, Sir J. J. 
Charity Funds, N. M. Wadia Charities, The 
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Bombay Pinjrapolc (an asylum for old and 

disabled animals), The District Benevolent 
Society etc. Trustee. — Sir J. ,T, School of 
Art, David Sassoon Industrial School, Victoria 
Memorial School for the Blind, Grant Medical 
College Endowment Bunds, The Deccan Col- 
lege Endowment Funds, Byramjee Jeejee- 
blioy Parsi Charitable Institution, J. J. 
Hospital Nursing Association. Nowrojee, 
Wadia Maternity Hospital, Bai Motlibai 
Hospital, Zoroastrinn Building Fund, Framji 
Cowasjeo Institute, N. N. and R. N. Wadia 
Trust for Parsec Buildings, etc., etc. He is 
also a director of a number of Joint Stock 
Companies. Clubs. — Willingdon, Itot ary 
Ripon, Cricket Club of India, Flying Club, 
Poona Club, etc. Address : Mazagon Castle, 
Bombay; Fountain Hall, Poona. 

JENKINS, Evan Meredith, C.I.E. (1036)’ 
I.G.S., Chief Commissioner, Delhi, b. 2nd 
Feb. 1890 ; Educ: Itugby and Balliol College, 
Oxford. Served Great War 1st Bn. H.A.C. 
(1914-15); 2nd Bn. D.C.L.I (1015-17); 
91st Punjabis (1017-19) ; appointed to I.C.S. 
(1920); held various appointments in the 
Punjab, and Department of Industries and 
Labour, Government of India. Address: 
Delhi, 

JENKINS, W HU am JOHN. M.A., B.Sc. (Agric. 
Ediri.) Director of Agriculture, Bombay 

, Presidency, b, 27tli October 1892 ; m. 
Lilian Kathleen Margaret Wilson; Ednc. 
George Watson’s College, Edinburgh, Edin- 
burgh University. Appointed Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Indian Agricultural 
Service on 1st Dec. 1920; Deputy Secretary, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 27th May 
1926; officiated as Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, in 1920, and as Director, 
Institute of Plant Industry, Tndore, 1927; 
Appointed Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind, 
1930 ; Offg. Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency, 1936. Publication: Numerous 
articles on agriculture and allied subjects. 
Address : Office of Director of Agriculture, 
B. P., Poona. 

JEYPORE, Rajah of, Ski Ski Ski Vikrama 
Deo Vakha, «. of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishnaehandra Deo and late Sri Sri Sri 
Rekhadevi Mahadevi. b. 28 June 1869. m. 
Sri Sri Sri Heeradevi Pattamaharani of 
Patna State. Educ: Privately, Succeeded 
to the gadi on 21 Feb. 1931 ; first landed 
zamindar in the Orissa owning about 
14,000 square miles. Publications: Author 
of several works in Sanskrit, Oriya and 
Teiugu. Address; Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
District. 

JHA. G'ANUANATHA, M.A., D.Litt. (AUahabad> 
1910), LL.D. (Allahabad, Hony. 1925) 5 
D.Litt. : (Benares Hindu, 1037) ; Maha* 
amhopadhyaya, (1910). b. Sept. 25, 1871 • 
m. Sbrimati , Indmnati Devi. ■Education : 
Darbhanga and Queen’s College, Benares ; 
Librarian, Raj Darbhanga, 1894-1902; 
Professor of Sanskrit, Muir College, Allahabad , 
1902-18; Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares , 

■ 1918-23 ; Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad Univer- 
sity (tlirice elected), 1923-32, Publications ; 
Philosophical Discipline (Kamala Lectures); 

* W ork of Shankaracimrya for the Uplift of the 


Country; English translations of several 
standard philosophical texts, etc. Address: 
11, George Town, Allahabad. 

JIND, H.H. Farzand-i-Dilbanp Rasikh-ul 
ITIKAD DATTIAT-I-INGLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJGAN 
MAHAKAJA SIK RANBIR SINGH RAJENDRA 
Bahadur, colonel, G.C.S.I, G.C.I.E. b. 
1879 :s. 1887. Address: Sangrur, Jind State, 
Punjab. 

JINNAH, Mahomed ali, Bar.-at-Law. b. 25th 
Dec. 1S76. m. d. of Sir Dinshaw Petit, (d). 
Educ. Karachi and in England. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906 ; Pte. 
Secretary to D adablioy Naoroji, 1900; 
Member, Imperial Legis. Council, 1910; 
President, Muslim League (special session), 
1920 ; Attended Round Table Conference, 
1930; President, Muslim League, 1934. 
Address: Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JOG, Visiivanath Narayan, B.A., LL.B., 
M.L.A., Bombay. Was a member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council from 1923-36 
and is now an elected member of the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly since 1937 on behalf of 
the Congress, was twice elected president 
of the . Dharwar Municipal 
Borough. He is the President gMgg •. . 81888 688 
of the Knrnatak Education mmmr JwMB 
Society, Postal Union of HBr VH 
Dharwar and the Dharwar M b ’mB 
Bar Association. He was MSS . BH— 
the Chairman of the Son- HHf '4JBif 
them Malmratta Urban Co- HB| H 
operative Bank for many uH ' 
years and is now the Chair- 
man of the Dharwar Co- 
operative Urban Bank. MMM 

Before 1930 he was for 
several years a member of the AH-india 
Congress Committee. He takes keen interest 
in agriculture. Co-operative movement and 

I rural uplift, b. March 15, 1880. Address: 
Dharwar, Bombay. 

JQGENDRA, Singh, The Hon. Sirdar Sir, 
Kt. (1929), Taluqdar, Aira Estate, Khert 
District. Minister of Agriculture 1920 to April 
1937. b. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May of 
Donoghue. Contributes to several papers in 
India and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ.; Presdt. of Sikh Educl. Confce., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of East and West. Publications : “Kamla”; 
Nurjahan; Nasrin, Life of B. M. Malabar 
and Ranu. “Thus spoke Guru Nanak.” 
Address : Aira Holme, Simla (East). 

JOSH I, Sir Moropant Vishvanath, kt., 
K.C.I.E., B.A., LL.B., b. 1861. Educ. : Dec- 
can Coil., Poona, and Elphinstone Coll., . 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate in Judicial 
Comuir’s Court in Berar from 1884-1920; 
Home Member, C, P. Govt., 1920-25; Presi- 
dent, All-India Liberal Federation, 1925, 
Chairman , A ge of Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Advocate, Nagpur High Court, Nagpur. 
Address : Nagpur C.P. - 
JOSHI, Narayan Gururao, B.A., LL.B., 
Pleader, Deputy- Speaker of the Bom hi y 
. Leg. Assembly, b. 7th September 1881 
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Educ: Sardar’s High School, Belgaum, Govt. 
High School, Dhanvar, Fergnsson College, 
Poona, and Wilson College, Bombay. Pleader 
since 1900; Director, District Central Bank, 
Belgaum, for some time ; President, District 
Congress Committee, Belgaum, for several 
years ; Vice-President, Karnatak Provincial 
Congress Committee for several years; 
member. Leg. Assembly, Bombay. Address: 
Ho. 78, TlniluUwadl, Belgaum. 

JOSHI, Nahayan MaIiHAR, B.A., M.L.A., J. P. 
Member of the Servants of India Soc. b. June 
1879. Educ.: Poona New English School and 
Decean Coll. Taught In private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soc., 1909. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since 1911, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy, Social Reform Assoc., 1917- 
1929 ; Sec., W. India Nat. Liberal Assoc., 
1919-1929. Gcnl. Secretary, All-Iudia Trade 
Union Congress, 1925-29. Wassent to 
Mesopotamia by Govt, of India as 
representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920 to Washington and in 1921, 
1922, 1925 and inl929 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confce., Deputy Member of the 
Governing body of the I. L. O., since 1922. 
Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal (1919). Was 
awarded, but declined C. I. E. in 
1921. Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpu. since 1919, up to end of March 1923. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the Legis- 
lative Assemtdy in 1921 and again in 1924, 
1927 and 1931 and 1934 to represent labour 
interests. Appointed a Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour re- 
presentative. Attended Round Table Confce. ; 
1930,1931 and 1932 and was for sometime 
member of the Consultative Committee. 
Attended the meetings of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee as Indian delegate. 
Elected Member' of the Governing Body of the 
I.L.O. in 1924 and again in 1937, Geneva. 
Address : Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Road, Bombay 4. 

Dewan Bahadujr (1930) Hiralal Lallu- 
bhai, M.A., B.Sc., Advocate (A.S.), F.R.G.S. 
'.R.S.A., J.P., I.E.S., Kaiser-i-Hind 
II Class (1930). Professor of Geo- 
graphy and Statistics, Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, b. 
10 April 1880. m. Miss Vasantgavri B. 
Sheth of Surat, Eduo: Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad. Won the Telang Medal « 
History and Economies' (1904) ; Professor of 
Mathematics, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad 
Indian Assistant, Rajkumar College, Rajkot ; 
Hon. Correspondent; Bombay Census (1921) 
and Bombay Labour office. Hon. Secretary : 
Seventh Ind. Ecou. Conference (1924) ; Hon. 
Treasurer : Indian Boon. Association (1924- 
30 ) ; Member of the Faculty of Arts, Bombay 
Univ. (1926-30); Vice-Presidents Bombay 
Boy Scouts’ Association (1928-30), President, 
Surat Mahila Vidyalaya. A Co-operative 
leader -and writer of All-India reputation, 


Hon. Secretary; Bombay Co-operative Pro- 
ducts’ Exhibition (1922). President: Bom- 
bay Divisional Co-operative Institute (1921- 
26). Vice-President: Bombay Provincial 
Co-op. Institute (1926-30). Chairman : Cen- 
tral Co-operative Education Board (1920-30) 
All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association 
Hon. Secretary (1929-33) and Vice-President 
1934-37. Member: Co-operative Supervision 
Committee of Government of Bombay (1933). 
Founder : Bombay Co-operative Insurance 
Society and its President 1930-35); Bombay 
Geographical Society and its President 
(1929-32). Presided over : numerous Taluka, 
district and divisional Co-operative Conferen- 
ces Co-operative urban banks conferences of 
Bombay (1932) and Madras (1933); Pro- 
vincial Co-operative conferences of Mysore 
(1934) and Rajputana, Central India and 
Gwalior (1937) ; Dasha Lad Banin Conference, 
Baroda (1922) ; Bombay Georgraphical Con- 
ference (1935) Publications: Exercises in 
Geometry (1911) ; Outline Atlas of Indian 
Empire (1928); Primer on Co-operation (1928) 
translated into the Bombay and Madras 
vernaculars. Co-operation in Bombay ( 1930) 
Co-operation in India (1932) Life and Speeches 
of Sir Vithaldas Thaclcerscy (1934) ; Prin- 
ciples of General Geography (1938) ; Fore- 
words to the Co-operative Movement in India 
by Dr. Miss Hough (1934), The Indian, Rustic 
by J. L. Raina (1935), The History of Co- 
operation in Surat District (1936). Resi- 
dence: Manek House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 
0i). 

KALAPI’A, V. R., M.L.A., Factory Labour 
Constituency, Jubbulpore (O. P. ,fc Berm) 
b. on 1st December 1898, started career on 
eight anuas a day as an 
Electrical Probationer ; 
rose to the position of a 
Supervisory Official and 
held charge of Power Hou- 
ses and important sections 
in Railway Workshops. He 
began his trade union acti- 
vities as early as in 1020 as 
an office-bearer of the B. N. 

Railway Indian Labour 
Union, was on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the All- yfA * • 

India Trade Union Con- ' ' ' V ‘ 

gress, 1924-20; was the founder and first 
Secretary of the All-India Railwayman's 
Federation. In the year 1939 .he was 
nominated as the Technical Advisor to the 
International Labour Conference In Geneva ; 
was fraternal delegate from India _to the 
British Trade Union Congress held at, 
Belfast in 1929 ; also attended the British 
Labour Party Conference held at Brighton in 
the same year. He was given practical train- 
ing at the Office of the British Trade Union 
Congress. Besides this, he underwent a course 
in economics and political science at Raskin 
College, Oxford, has travelled exteusyely in 
the Continent studying labour conditions in 
all industrial countries including Russia. He 
has been the Editor : of the Indian Labour 
Journal for the last 15 years and handled 
several trade disputes successfully. Address : 
44, Ringsway, Nagpur. 
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KALE, ANOSOVA PTHIUSHOTTAM, MRS., M.L.A., ( 
C.P. Worked in Harijan School at Jamshedpur 
in 1918 under Thakkar Bapa of the Servants of 
IndiaSoeiety, and started 1 

and organised the branch 
of the All-India Women’s 
Conference for South C.P. 
in 1927. She was nomi- 
nated to the C.P. Council 
in 1928 and has been a 
member of the Executive 
Committee of the Poona 
Seva Sadan, Nagpur 
Branch, from its in- 
! ception. She was Assis- 

I taut Commissioner to the 

Whitly Commission on 

i labour. She resigned her membership of the 
I Council to join the Congress in 1930 and was 
imprisoned. She was President, of the Nagar 
Congress Committee in 1:934 and is at . present 
| a member of the All-India Congress Committee 
j and By. Speaker. 0. P. & Berar Legislative 
f Assembly, b. 24th October 1890. Address: 

1 ' DhantoU, Nagpur, C.P. 

1 KALE, Vamah Govind. Retired Professor, 
Fergusson College; b. 1876, lidua. : New 
1 English. School and Fergusson Coll., Poona 
i Joined the Deccan Education Socy. of 

Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
I Bombay Univ. for five years since 1919. Prof. 

of History and Economics, Fergusson 
I Colt., Member. Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25; 

I Secretary, D.E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
• 1928 : Chairman, Bank of Maharashtra 

i Poona, etc. Liberal in -Polities, has' 
I addressed numerous public meetings; has : 

I published many articles on economics and 

political and social reform, and the following 
works: “Indian Industrial and Economic 
| , Problems,” “Indian Administration,” Indian 
§ Economics,” “Dawn of Modem Finance in 
1 India," “ Gokhale and Economic Reforms,” 
I “India’s War Finance,” “ Currency Reform in 
1 India.” “ Constitutional Reforms in India,” 
i : “ Economics of Protection in India,” “ Econo-. 
I mics in India,” ” Problems of World Econo-' 
|: my,” “ India’s Finance since 1921, ” etc., 

I Editor Marathi Weekly “ Artlia.” Address: 

“ Durgadhivasa,” Poona No. 4, 

KA LYANI. An.VAPPA Narayan, RAO SAHEB, 
M.L.A. (Bombay). He Is an Inamdar of 
L’otale and a leading merchant and agri- 
| culturist. has been a member of the Karad 
Taluka Local Board from 
1917 and the District 
Local Board,' Satara from 
1925-37, has also been a 
member of the Agricul- 
tural Board of the Deccan 
Division and the District 
School Board, Satara. He 
was unanimously elected 
president of the District 
Local Board, Satara in 
1933 and was re-elected 
president of the same 
Board from 1935-38, He 
was president of the Karad Taluka Develop- 
ment Association and was naminated to the 
Karad Municipality in 1229', has been an 
Horn Magistrate but resigned.- He is- the 


: Village Munsiff of Karad and Chairman of the 
Co-operative Society of Karad and the Land 
Mortgage Bank, Satara District. b. Jan. 3, 
1884. Address : Karad, Satara District. 
KAMAKHYA Dat Ram, Dew an, TaXjUQpaii of 
ltasulpur (District Fyzabad, Oudli. 
Succeeded to the Taluqa in November 1925) 
Educated at St. Francis and Government 
Jubilee High School; 

Canning College and 
Reid Christian College, 

Lucknow ; married in 1908 
and after the death of his 
first wife in 1909 married 
again in 1911; has four sons 
and three daughters by the 
second marriage. Elected 
a member of the Benares 
Hindu University Court 
(1921-1932) ; elected Hono- 
rary Assistant Secretary 
- of the All-India Landholders’ Association in 
1919 ; elected ‘Honorary Joint Secretary of 
the Taluqdars’ (British Indian) Association, 
: Oudh, in 1927 and again in 1030; elected 
Member of Lucknow Municipal Board in 
1930; elected a Member of ■ Lady -Duffcrin 
Hospital Committee, Lucknow, 1931 ; 
elected a Member of .Lucknow University 
Court in 1929 and rc-elected fof three conse- 
cutive terms ; again in 1938 • elected Hono- 
rary Secretary of the. British Indian Associa- 
tion in J vine 1937 ; was selected to appear as 
one of the witnesses on behalf of the British 
Indian Association in 1932 before the' Provin- 
cial Franchise Committee ; is also connected 
1 with various other Public Institutions and 
; Bodies ; is Founder and Proprietor of a high 
class illustrated Journal— the “Raj Herald”— 
publislied in three languages — English, Urdu 
. and Hindi ; is author of the “Indian Armorial 
Bearings ” now under publication whicli 
deals with the authenticated history of 
Indian States and Estates ; belongs to a 
well-known family of Oudh conspicuous for 
rendering valuable and loyal services to the 
Government ; is grandson of the late Hon’hic 
Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, O.i.E. Address : 
Golnganj, Lucknow. 

KAMAT, IUI.KRISHNA SitaRam, B.A., Mer- 
chant. b. 21 March, 1871. Edue.: Deccan 
Coll, m, MisS Yamunabai R. M. Gawaskar oi 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Legis. Council; 
1913-16, 1916-20; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1923 : Member of various 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture; Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee; Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-36 ; Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee. Address: Ganesh- 
khind Road, Poona 5. 

KAMBLI, SlDDAPPA TOTAEPA, B.A., LL.B., 
Diwan Bahadttu, Silt (Kt. 1937) Minister 
i Interin Ministry Bombay (1937). Minister for 
Education to Bombay Government b. Septem- 
ber 1882. Educ: at Deccan College. Prae- 
1 tised as Pleader from 1906 to 1930 in Dharwar 
Courts: Non official President of Hubli Munici- 
pal Borough from 1922 to 1930 President of 
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Hubli Municipal Borough from 1922 to 1930 ; 
President, Dharwar Dist. Local Board in 
1929 and 1930. Member of Bombay Council 
since 1921 ; Deputy President, Bombay 
Council, 1927-30 ; organised first non- Brahmin 
Conference in Hubli in 1920 ; was member. 
Railway Advisory Committee, M. S. M. 
Railway for about two years : Presided over 
1st Karnatak Unification Conference held at 
Belgaum and Co-operative Conference held at 
Shiggaon in Dharwar Dist. in 1927 : Presi- 
dent, All-India • Veerashalva Conference at 
Bangalore In 1927: was President, D liar war 
Non- Brahmin League : member, Lingayat 
Education Association, Dharwar and Indian 
Women’s Aid Society, Hubli: appointed 
Minister to Bombay Government in November 
1930. Addressed : IS, Queen’s Garden, 
Poona. 

KANDATHIL, Most Rev. Mae. Augustine, 
D.D., Archbishop, Metropolitan of Ernakulam, 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-ad jutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911; b, 
Chemp, Vaikarn, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874; 
Educ Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon; 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time * 
P.ectorof Prep. Sem., Ernakulam. and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Ernar- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 3, 1911. s. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Pare- 
parambil as Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 Deer. 
1919; Installed on 18 Deer. 1919; was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, 21st Dec. 
1923 ; (Suffragan sees being Changanacherry, 
Trichur and' Kottayam); Installation 16 
Nov. 1924. Assistant at the Pontifical 
Throne, 3 Ded. 1930 (Jubilee of the. Episcopal 
Consecration). Address : Archbishop’s House, 
Ernakulam, Cochin State. 

KANGA, Sir Jamsiiedji Byuamjl Kt. (1928): 
M.A., LL.B„ 6. 27th Peb. 1875, s. of Byramji 
Bhikaji Kanga, Share and Stock Broker. 
Educ. Elpliihstone High School, Wilson 
College, and Government Law School. 
Bombay. Advocate of the High Court, 
Bombay, 1903; an Additional Judge of 
Bombay High Court, 1921 ; Advocate-General, 
1922-1935. Address; 120, Malabar Hill 
Bombay. 


Dorabjee Pudumjee; Poona, m. Mr. P. M. 

Kanga, Solicitor & Notary 
. Public, and Grand Master 
Depute A.S.P.I. Bombay. 
Hon. Treasurer: Princess, 
Victoria Mary-Gynikhana, 
l’arsi. Housing Fund, The 
Andhkshi Ashram Fund 
(now called Haji Allarakhia 
Soanawalla Andeakthi 
• Asrham Fund), since 
their inception in 1908. 
1928 and 1930 respectively. 
On Committees of institu- 
tions in Bombay such as the Bombay Ladies’ 
Bianch, National Indian Association since 
1904, Bombay Presidency Women’s Council 
Rescue Home for Indian Women, since 
1922, J. J. & allied hospitals Advisory 

Committee, since 1930 Bombay City 



Branch of the Indian Red Cross Hospital Visi- 
ting Sub-Committee. The Girl Guides Local 
Association, Governor’s Hospital Fund. Vice- 
Chairman , Zoroastrian Physical Culture & 
Health League, Ladies’ Executive Committee 
since 1921, and Bombay District Indian Red' 
Cross Society, 1929. Chairman, Management 
Committee of Bombay Presidency Women’s 
Council, 1931-32. President , Young Women’s 
Training Institute, 1927-35. Hon. Visitor 
Colaba Lunatic Asylum, 1906-13. Has served 
for a number of years on Committees of Seva’ 
Sadan ; Bombay Presidency War Relief Fund 
and sub-committees for sewing, Hospital- 
Visiting and entertainments, 1914-18; Man- 
agement Committee Bombay Presidency 
Women’s Council; His late Majesty King 
George V Silver Jubilee Committee ami 
various other committees organised for chari- 
table purposes, fetes, etc. As convener of the 
Mills Sub-Committee of the Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
Hospital Fund, organised collection from Mill- 
hands, the Workmen’s Fete in 1927, and the 
“House of Marvels and Wonders” in the 
5 H Week Fete in 1928. Received Kaser-i- 
Hina Silver Medal, 1929. Address ; 25, Nepean 
Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 

KANHAIYA LAL, The Hon. Me. Justice Rai 
Bahadur, M.A..LL.D., Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, b. 17 July 1866. m. Shrimati Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ.: The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; joined 
the U.P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge 1908 : acted 
as District and Sessions Judge ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Retired July 1926; Vice-President, Age of 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 ; 
Member, Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., 
since 1925 ; Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927. Publications : Ele- 
mentary History of India ; Dharma Shilcslia 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff. Address : No. 9, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad. 

KANIA, HARiiAh Jeicisondas, B.A., LL.B. 
(The Hon. Mr. Justice.) Judge, High Court, 
Bombay. 6. 3rd Nov. 1890. m. eldest d. of Sir 
Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C.SiL, About eighteen 
years' practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the High 
Court. Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1930, 1931 and 1932. Address: 50 Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

KANIKA, Raja Bahadur Sir Rajendra 
Naiuyan Bhanja DEO, Kt., (1933) ; O.B.B., 
(1918) ; Raja of : 6. 24 March 1881. m. d. 
of late Raja Ladukishore Mandhata, Ruling 
Chief of Nayagarli State, Orissa, in 1899 ; 
Educ : Ravenshaw Collegiate School and 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. Assumed 
management of Knnika Raj from Court of 
Wards, 1902 ; Nominated Member, Bengal 
Advisory Fishery Board, 1908; Elected 


Representative of the Landholders of Orissa I 
and Chotanagpur to- the Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1900 ; Conferred with the personal | 
title of Raja, 1910 ; Elected Representative 
of Orissa Landholders to Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, 1912 ; and again from the 
same constituency in 1916 ; Elected Addi- 
tional Member to Viceroy and Governor, 
General of India’s Legislative Council from 
- Bihar and Orissa Landholders’ Constituency, 
1910 ; Co-opted Member as representative of j 
Bihar and Orissa Province to the Parliamen- 
tary Committee (Southborough) sat on the 
division of functions between the Central and 
Provincial Governments and between the 
Executive Council and Ministers in Provincial 
Governments, 1918 ; Eellow of Patna Uni- 
versity, 1917 to 1919 ; Title of Raja as here- 
ditary distinction conferred in 1919 ; Elected 
Member of the Patna University Senate from 
1919 to 1922 ; Elected Member from Orissa 
Landholders’ Constituency to Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council, 1921; Elected 
Member from Bihar, Orissa and Chotanagpur 
Landholders’ Constituene.y to the Indian 
■ Legislative Assembly, 1922 ; Elected Member] 
from Orissa Landholders' Constituency to 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 1928 and 
again from the same constituency, 1926; 
Nominated Member of the Patna University 
Senate from 1927 to 1929. Member of the 
Committee elected by Bihar and Orissa Legis- 
lative Council to co-opt with the Simon 
Commission, 192S. Appointed Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Bihar 
• and Orissa, January 1929 and Vice-President 
of the saidExecutive Council, December 1931 
to Jan. 193*. Ex-Officio Member of Patna 
University Senate, 1929 to 1932, and nomi- 
nated Member since 1932. Conferred with the 
title of Raja Bahadur as personnal distinction 
1934 Member of the Advisory Council of the 
Government of Orissa 1936. Elected Member 
from East Orisa Landholders Constituency 
to the Orissa Legislative Assembly, 1937, 
but resigned later in the year. Address : 
Rajkanika, Cuttack, Orissa. 

KANITKAR, KeshaV RAMOHANDRA, M.A., 
B.Sc., b. 22 Aug. 1876. Educ : New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Member 
and Professor of Physics in the I). E. Sooietys’ 
institutions, 1903-32 ; was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 1905 ; 
in charge of Fergusson Coll. Hostels, 1906-14; 
in charge of Ndvin Marathi Shaia, 1914-21 ; 
has been on the Bombay University Senate 
for the last 17 years, was on the Syndicate, 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years; represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
On the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920. Secretary, Physical Train- 
ing Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928; Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924 ; 
was given Ring’s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Training Corps. Working as a Life 
Member of the Modern Education Society. 
Prof, of Physics in the Nowrosji Wadia College, 



Poona. Elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Science, Uriiv, of Bombay, for 1933-34. 
Address: Ganesh Wadi, Fergusson College 
Road, Poona 4. 

KANUNGO, The Hon. Mr. Nityanand, B.A.» 
B.L., Minister of Revenue and Public Works; 
Government of Orissa, b. 4fch Feb. 1900 » 

Educ : Ravenshaw College, Cuttack and 
University College, Calcutta. Merchant, 

commercial traveller, lawyer at Cuttack Bar ; 
suspended practice and went in for agriculture. 
Address : Bakrabad, Cuttack. 

EANTIT RAJ : MAHARAJ KVMAll ShrI NIVAS 
Prasab Singh alias Ram Dutta, Heir 
apparent Kantit Bijaipur Raj, descendant of 
Raja Veni Madhava Prasad Singh, b. 16th 
August 1918. Educ.: 
Privately in Sanskrit, 
Hindi, English and 
Urdu. Mi, The sister of 
the Raj a Sahib of 
Mahson, District 
Bast- i in 1936; has 
travelled all over India 

with his father ; was 
t r a i n e d in administra- 
tion at home for two 
years. Assumed th o 
r cins of administration 
on Bijaya Dasmi in 1936, and has since been 
managing the estate with credit ; he takes a 
keen interest in the affairs ; of the estate and 
the advancement and welfare of his subjects, 
He is broad minded and very charitably 
disposed. Recreations ; riding, shooting and 
driving; is also interested in Poetry and 
Music. Is of amiable disposition and free 
from all the modern vices that men of his ago 
and rank are subject to, Address: P. O. 
Bijaipur, Dlst. Mirzapur. 

RAN WAIt SAIN, Rai Bahadur, M.A., Bar.- 
at-law, Judicial Minister, Jodhpur State. 
b. February 1876. Educ. : at Scotch Mission 
High School, Sialkot. Government College, 
Lahore, Wren’s Fowls 
Square and Lincoln's Inn, \ 

London. Scholarship hoi- j 
der throughout the School t 
and College career, First j 
Class First In the Punjab ] 

University in 15. A. (1895). ; 

Fuller Exhibitioner and . 

Prize man . Arnold • Sll ver , 

Medalist. First in Mathe- 
matics and First in 

in Physics, M.A. (Physics) . 

1896, First. in the , , , 

University. Maclagan Gold Medalist. M.A. 
(English) 1897. Murli Manohar Silver Medalist, 
Appointed Assistant Professor of Physics 
and Chemistry and later of English and History 
in the Government College, Lahore. Sat 
for the I.C.S. competitive Examination, 
obtained Record Marks in Arabic. Called 
to the Bar at Lincoln's Inn., 1900. Practised 
as a Barrister-at-Luw and Advocate of High 
Court, : Lahore, 1 901 — 1 91! . , Legal Adviser 
to the Punjab National Bank Ltd., Rawal- 
pindi.. Principal, Law College, Lahore, 1911 — 
1921. Nominated Fellow, Punjab Univer- 
sity. Elected Syndic and Secretary of the 
Oriental Faculty of the Punjab University. 





Elected Trustee of the Dyla Singh College 
Trust Society, Secretary of the Society from 
1914 — 1918, Nominated Member of the 
Sana tan Dharam College Managing Com- 
mittee, Lahore. Elected President ' of the 
Society for the Promotion of Scientific Know- 
ledge. Nominated by the Punjab Govern- 
ment as a Member of the Codification of 
Customary Law Conference. Private Secre- 
tary to H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner (1918). 
Appointed first as Speeial Judge to hear 
appeals from the High Court and then Chief 
Justice, High Court, Jammu and Kashmir 
State (1921-1931). Member of the Delhi 
Conspiracy Commission from 1931 to 1933. 
Elected Trustee of the Tribune Trust (1932). 
Elected Fellow Punjab University by the 
Registered Graduates (1935). Appointed 
Judge of the Special Tribunal to hear an appeal 
from the High Court at Jind (1935). Ap- 
pointed President of the Special Tribunal for 
trying the Mithri' Notes Forging and Coun- 
terfeiting Coins Case at. Jodhpur, (1935). 
Appointed Judicial Minister, Jodhpur State 
(1930). Contributions and Publications: — 
Papers on Art and Architecture. Tin: Qutab 
Minar of Delhi. Essays in Urdu. — 
Muraqqa-i-Khiynl. Urdu Drama. — Bratimand 
Natak- 

KARANJJA, IiEinuir Naokosji, J.P., F.C.I.S., 
M.L.C., Bombay. He started business in 1893 
with China, Japan and Europe, his main line of 
business being silk and silk piece-goods. He 
was the President of the Silk Merchants’: 
Association for a number of years and was 
instrumental to exposing the various mal- 
practices of smugglers. From 1914 to 1919 
he was the Hon. Secretary 
of theWar Loan Committee 
and the Food Control 
, Committee. He worked 
as an assessor on the Rent 
Control Committee, Hon. 
Secretary of the “ Our Day 
Fund ” and “ Peoples’ 
Fair” and was the 
Chairman of the Varsova 
Beach Sanitary Committee 
for about 10 years. He was 
also Hon. Secretary to 
the Governor’s Sind 
Relief Fund, President of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, President of the 
Society of the Hon. Presidency Magistrates. 
President of the Passengers’ and Traffic Relief 
Association, and Joint Hon. Secretary of 
King George Y Memorial Committee. He is a 
member of the Bombay Corporation and is the 
Chairman of the Works and Improvements 
Committee of the Corporation. He is 
also Vice-President of St. John Ambulance 
Provincial Centre. He was a Trustee of the 
Bombay Port Trust and member of the 
Advisory Committee of the G. I. P. Railway 
representing the Bombay Municipality. He 
gave evidence before the Cotton Textile Tariff 
• Board and the Banking Committees both 
Central and Provincial. Gave evidence 
before Silk inquiry and gold thread inquiry 
Committee. lie has worked for 23 years 
either as Chairman, Secretary or Treasurer 
of tiie various relief funds in connection 
with flood, famine and earthquake. He is a 
Director of several limited concerns and a J 


Fellow of the Incorporated Secretarlesa’ 
Association (London). He is a recipient nf 
the Kaiser-I-Hind Medal, Certificate of Merit 
from the Governor-General, and the King’s 
Jubilee Medal. Also a recipient of the 
King's Coronation Medal. He is a Justice 
of the Peace and Hon. Presidency Magistrate. 
h. Sept. 1S76.' Address : IS, Hughes Road 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. ’ 

KARAULI,H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Bhoji 
Pal Deo Bahadur, Yadukud Chandra Bh.il 
k.o.s.i., b. IS June I860, s. 21 August 1927. 
Address; Karaula, Rajputana. 

KAEVE, Dattatraya Gofal, M.A, (Bom- 
bay) ; Principal and Professor of History anil 
Economics, Willingdon College, P.O. Hist. 
Satara, University Teacher, and fellow Bombay 
University; b. 24 Dee. 1898; s. of Karve, Gopal 
Balkrishna and Gopikabai ; m. 1924 Sumati- 
bai, d. of Mr. Kharc ; tiirce s. and one d. 
Ednc.: New English School and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Cobdm Medalist 1921 ; 
Weddcrbum Scholar .1923; Professor of 
History and Economics, Fergusson College, 
Poona 1923-1935, Assistant Superintendent, 
New English School 1924-20 ; Lieutenant anil 
for some time Acting Adjutant University 
Training Corps 1924-28 ; General Secretary 
Poona Inter-Collegiate Sports Association 
1924-27 ; Rector, Fergusson College Hostels 
1926-31; Gave' evidence before Indian San- 
dhurst Committee 1926 and Bombay Physical 
Training Committee 1928 ; Associate Member 
of the Servants of India Society ; .'Local. Sec- 
retary, Indian Statistical Institute ; Member, 
Indian Economic Association ; has frequently 
contributed to the pres on political, economic 
and constitutional matters. Publications; Two 
Marathi books on Principles of Economies and 
Indian Economic Problems (1927, 1929); 
Federations, a study in Comparative Politics 
(1933); Poverty and Population in India, 
1937 ; Indian Federal Finance (1929); Geneva 
and Indian Labour (1931) ; Economic Condi- 
tions Jn the Deccan at the advent of British 
rule; Parliamentary Government (1934); 
Economic Planning in India 1935. Un- 
employment Assurance in India, 1938. 
Address ; 'Willingdon College, P. 0. Dist. 
Satara. Club : P.Y.C. Hindu Gymkhana, 
and Deccan Sablia Social Club, Poona. 


KASTURBHAI Lalishai, Me. 
Millowner . b. 22, Dec. 1894. m. Srimati 
Sardabeh, d. of Mr. Chimanlal Vadiial Zaveri 
of Ahmedabad. Jiduc. : at Gujerat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secy., , 

Alimedabad Famine Relief 
Committee, 1918-19; 
elec t e d Vice-President, 

Ahmedabad Millowners’ 

Association, 1923-26; elected 
member, Legislative Assem- | 

My as a representative 
the Millowners’ Associate 
(1923-20) ; Nominated 
a delegate to the 12th ! 

International L a b o u r ! 

Conference at Geneva, 1929; Nominated 
delegate to the 18th International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1934; Elected President, 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, 1934-35 ; Elected President, 
AUmedabad Hill owners’ Association, 1935 
and 1936 ; Consultative Member, British 
Indian Trade Delegation to England, 1937. 
Address: Pankore’s Halm, Ahmedabad. 
KATHALE, Bn AG WAN S amuhu-Appa, M.L.A., 
(Bombay), is a prominent merchant and 
leader of the Lingayat community in Barsi 
in Sholapur District. 
- ,It! rnnies flt a wealthy 
||||ipr '^^11188 family. He took an 

•|Pr‘. ' 1H active part in the Civil 

Lfw ' , w||g Disobedience movement 

‘ ft? Mi rigorous n p i or rent 

' * 1191 and «ncd in 1930. 

j$t. yllgj He has been associated 

4P% ft j with the Congress for 

§La& „ / > f the last, seven years. 
^ ' He is the President of 

* / Lingayat Educational 

*■ Institution at Barsi. b. 

' May 5, 1896. Address : Kathale Road, Barsi, 

; District Sholapur. 

KATJIJ, The Hon. Dr: Kailas Nath, M.A., 
LL.B., M.L.A.. Minister for Justice, Industries 
. and Development, Ctovt. of the United 
; Provinces, b. 17th June 1887 ; m. llup 
Kishori. d. of Pandit Niranjan Nath Kanl of 
Jodhpur ; Educ. : Barr High School, Jaora 
(C.I.), Forman Christian College, Lahore, Muir 
Central College, Aliahabad. Commenced 
practice in the District Court at Cawnpore 
(1908-14) and joined the High Court Bar at 
Allahabad in 1914 ; obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the Allahabad University 
(1919) ; enrolled as advocate of the Allahabad 
High Court (1021) ; member, U. P. Provincial 
Congress Committee Council for several 
years: elected Chairman, Allahabad Municipal 
Board (1935) ; Chancellor, Prayag Mahila 
Vidyapith ; President, Allahabad Dist. Agri. 
Association ; Editor, Allahabad Law Journal 
(1918-37). Publications: A thesis on the 
Law relating to Criminal and Actionable, 

: Conspiracies, and a commentary (with Mr. S. C. 
Das) on the Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure. Address: 19, Edmonstone Hoad, 
Allahabad. 

KAY, Sir Joseph Aspden, Kt. (1927), J.P., 

; Managing Director, W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., 
Member, Council of Imperial Agricultural 
, Research, b. 20th January 1884. m. 1928, 
Mildred, second d. of late J. 8. and R, A. 
Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshire, (d. bom 
‘ 17th October 1934). Educ . at Bolton, Lanca- 
shire, Came to India to present firm, 1907 ; 
Managing Director and Chairman of Board of 
the several companies under their control ; 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
1921 and 1922 ; Employers’ Delegate to In- 
ternational Labour Conference, 1923 ; Officer 
in Bombay Light Horse; Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925 ; Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-31- 
32; President, Chamber of Commerce, 1926 ; 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 

■ 1926. Chairman, Prohibition (Mnance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1926. Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, 1935. Address : 
Wilderness Cottage, Nepean Sea Road, 
, Bombay, 


KAZI Syed, Hieazat AH, Khan Bahadur, 
B.A., LL.B. b. 1892. Educ. Jubbulpore, 
Aligarh and Allahabad. Elected President, 
Municipal Committee, Khandwa, 1920, 1924 
and 1933; Member, Central Provinces Legis- 
lative Council, 1923-1935. Minister for Local 
Self-Government, Public Works, Public 
Health, etc.. Central Provinces. Address : 
Imlipora, Khandwa. 


K CLEAR, Narsinha Chintaman, B.A., LL.B. 
(1894) ; ex-M.L.A., Editor, Kesari, Poona, b. 
24 Aug. 1872. in. Durgabai, d. of Moropant 
Pendse. Educ.: Miraj, Poona, Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1896 ; editor, Mahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919 ; editor, Kesari 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to 
1931 ; Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924; 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924 ; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920 ; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress. Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 and 1926. Publications.'Roo'ks in Mara- 
thi : 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, History of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics, 
In English ; Case for Indian Home Rule. 
Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life ; “ A Passing 
Phase of Politics.” Pleasures and Privileges 
of the Pen.” Retired from public life (1937). 
Address: Tilak Road, Sadasliiv Peth, Poona 
City. 


ICEONJHAR State, Raj Kumar Laxmi 
Narayan BhanjaDeo of. b. 25th July 1912. 
Educ : Raj Kumar College, Raipur (C. P.) 
where he was a first class •' . 1 ■■■■ ■ " 
Scout. Graduated with dis- 
Unction from the Scottish MaMSHliBi 
Church College, Calcutta 
University in 1935. Toured l aWr, - «Mij 
all over South India and wBaB KPf ^ .9| 
Ceylon and visited the JBB 

Mysore, Travancore and WSMmg" BBmR 
Cochin States. He 
proceeded to England for jPJ™ 5 \ 
higher studies and joined f 
the Middle Temple for at u 

course in Law and the “*! •* 

Loudon School of Economies for training in 
public Administration . He has recently return- 
ed from England and is very shortly going 
for administrative training in Mysore State. 
The Kumar is an all round Sportsman and 
has been utilising ail his spare time in the 
• progress of athletics in his State. He is him- 
: self the President of the Local Boy-Scouts 
Association. He is a keen student of Eco- 
nomics and Polities which have been his 
special; subjects of interest from his College 
Days. .Address; Keonjhargarh, Kconjhar 
. State India. , . 
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KERSON, Kasji (JOVISP, M.L.A., Bombay. 
Is a leading figure in the brick inaimfnetiiring 
industry. He is the Managing Director of the 
Kalyan Electric Supply Co., Ltd., and is one 
of the prominent Land- 
lords of Kalyan. He was a 
member of the Municipal 
Council of Kalya 
_ 1023 to 1020- and 
- -<^ : A v« President, of the Municipal 
& « -mm council, from 1020 to 1020. 

Without, communal discri- 
mination lie lias helped 
a number,' of Institutions, 
educational, religious and 
charitable, and is main- 
i L tainimr a Free Eye 

Hospital at Kalyan. He 
represents the agrarian interests of Thana 
Smith, b. November 3, 1898. Address: 
Govind Wadi, Kalyan. 

KHAITAN, D. P., M.L.A., Bengal. He fa in 
charge of the Cotton Mills and the Insurance] 
Departments of Birla Brothers, Ltd,, is the 
president of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, of the Indian 
National Committee of the 
International Chamber of 
Commerce, and of the Ben- 
gal Millowners' Association. 

He fa a director of several, 
cotton mills ami sugar mills, 
etc. He was a Commissioner 
of the Calcutta Corporation 
from 1921-24 and a member 
of the Bengal Legislative 
Council from 1922-26; was the president, of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in 1928 and] 
1930. He was a member of the Indian] 
Delegation to the International Labour | 
Conference in Geneva in 1928 and was 
member of the Central Banking Commission 
in India from 1929-32 ; was a member of the 
Jute Enquiry Committee in 1933; Bengal 
Board of Economic Enquiry in 1934 and 
Commissioner of the Calcutta Port Trust from 
1934-36. He represented Indian Industries 
at the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement and 
the Indo-Lancashire . Agreement. He has] 
been a member of the Board of Industries, 
Bengal, since 1922. b. Aug. 14, 1888. 

Address : 8, Boyal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

KHAJA, Sin Mohamad Noon, The Hon. Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., B.L., C.B.E., Puisne Judge, 
Patna High Court (1930); Ex-Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Patna University (1933). b. 1878. m. 
1898. Educ. : Gaya Zillah School, Patna Col- 
lege, Doveton Coll., St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta ; Ripon Coll., Calcutta. Practised as 
lawyer from 1904 to 1922. President, Legis. 
Council, Bihar and Orissa from 1922-1930. 
Knighted (1987) Address ; Patna and Gaya 
(Bihar), 
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KHAJANOHI, IvHUSHALOHAND GhASI- 
ram, M.L.A., C.P. A young Marwadj, he 
has been prominently associated with' the 
Congress activities for the last 18 years, has 
been a member of the 
All-India Congress Com- [ 
mittee and was sentenced 
twice in the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement. He 
was the president of the 
Chanda Municipal Com- 
mittee fo five years and 
a member of the District 
Council was invited to 
give evidence before the 
0. P. Banking Enquiry 
Committee, is the presi- 
dent of the Chanda 
Education Society, b. December 
Address.- Chanda, C.P. 

KHAN, The Hon. Mr. Kiian Mohammad 
Auras, Minister of Industries, N.W.FP. 
Government (1937). b. 4t July 1888 : m. 
Eldest daughter of K. B. Molul. Hussain Klmu. 
Chief of Swathis, of Garhi Habilmh in all the 
Hazara Dist., N.W.F.P. ; Educ. : Mission High 
School, Rawalpindi. Commissioner Officer 
in the Frontier Constabulary, N.W.F.P. 
(1913-16); Hon. Asst. Recruiting Officer, 
Hazara Dist. (1921-24) ; elected M.L.C, of 
the N.W.F.P. Council (1932-37); elected 
to the N.W.F.P. Assembly 1937. Address: 
N. W. F. Province Government, Peshawar. 

KHAN, Khan Bahadur Sadult.ah; Khan 
Bahadur (1919). b. December 1880; m. an 
Indian lady. Educ. : Government College, 
Lahore and Edwards College, Peshawar 
(N. W. F. P.). Joined Government service in 
1903 and retired in 1935 as Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, Bannn, in the service of Foreign and 
Political Department. Minister, N. W. F. 
Government (Sept. 1937). Address: P. 0. 
Umarzai, Dist. Peshawar. 

KHAN, Siiafaat Ahmad, Dr., Sir, B.A., First 
Class Honours, and Gold Medalist and Prize- 
man in History, 1914 ; Litt. D„ 1918. Uni- 
versity Professor of Modern Indian History 
Allahabad University, since 1921. b. Febru- 
ary 1893. m. Fahmida, y.d. of the late 
Justice Shah Din, of the Punjab High Court. 
Educ : Government High School, Moradabad ; 

■ Universities of Cambridge and Dublin. Mem- 
ber, United Provinces Legislative Council from 
Moradabad, U.P., 1924-30. Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924 ; the Economic Enquiry Committee in 
1925, and other Committees in United Pro- 
vinces. President of the Provincial Muham- 
madan Educational Conferences, held at 
Allahabad in 1925 and 1929 ; Muslim delegate 
to Round Table Conferences, 1930-32; 
Delegate to Joint Select Committee on Consti- 
tutional Reforms, 1933; President, All- 
India Muslim Conference, 1933 ; Honorary 
Secretary to Muslim Delegation to Round 
Table Conference ; President, Calcutta Muslim 
Youth League, May 1931; President, All- 
Bengal Muslim Conference, Dacca, July 1931; 
President, Bengal Muslim Educational Con- 
ference, 1930; President, Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, and Ajmer-MerWara 
Muslim Educational Conference, 1929; Presi- 
dent Modern Indjan Hjstory Congress^: Poona 
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1035 ; Member of Federal Structure, i 
Sub-Committee, and numerous other Sub- ! 
Committees of the three Round Table Con- 
ferences and joint Select Committee ; Member, 
Viceroy's Consultative Committee, It. T. C., 
1932. * Leader of Muslims in United Provinces, 
and represented United Provinces Muslims on 
Round Table and other Conferences from 
1980-33 ; Knighted in June 3, 1935. Publica- 
tions : Founder and Editor till 1925 of the 

. Journal of Indian History ; published Anglo- 
Portuguese Negotiations relating to Bombay, 
1067-1703, in 1923 ; East India Trade in the 
seventeenth Century, 1924 ; Sources for the 
History of British India in the seventeenth 
Century, 1926. John Marshal] in India, 1668- 
1672; What are the Rights for Muslim 
Minority in India ? (192S) ; Author of 
the “ Indian Federation : An Exposition 
and Critical Review,” (1937). Numerous 
articles to historical journal and to “ Star," 
Allahabad. Address : 25, Stanley Road, 

Allahabad. 

KHANKA; Rai Bahadur Meiib Chand, M.L.A., 
Rai Sahib (1927), Rai Bahadur (1930). b. 
1897 ; Edita: Edwardes College, Peshawar- 

, One of the founders of the Hindu Sablia in the 
North-West Frontier Province and its Presi- 
dent for several years; took active part 
during the past 15 years towards safeguarding 
the rights and interests of the Frontier minori- 
ties ; in 1920 submitted a detailed memoran- 
dum to the Royal Statutory Commission, and 
also gave' evidence ; in 1930 submitted an 
exhaustive memorandum to the first Round 
Table Conference ; was appointed a member 
of the Frontier Regulations Enquiry Com- 
mittee set up by the Government of India 
(1931); was elected to the Frontier Leg. 
Council (1932); gave evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on behalf of 
the Frontier minorities (1933) ; was responsi- 
ble for the convening of the Frontier, Punjab* 
Sind, Hindu-Sikh Conference at Peshawar 
(1934), and was elected Chairman of the 
Reception Committee ; was member of the 
Frontier Corruption Enquiry Committee and 
of the Provincial Franchise Committee ; was 
a co-opted member of the Lothian and Ham- 
mond Committees ; was Finance Minister, 
N. W. F. Province (1937) ; has been connected 
with the Peshawar Municipal Committee and 
the Cantonment Board for nearly 15 years. 
Address: 28, Saddar Road, Peshawar. 

KHAPARDE, Ganesh SHRIKRIBhna, B.A. 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State, 6, 1855, m, Laxmi Bai. 
Edue. : in Berar and Bombay. Extra Asstfc. 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the : 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board for nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council ; Member 
of the Council of 1 State ; re-elected in 1925, 
Address : Awaoti, Berar, 0- ?. i 
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Bai.akrisiina 
O.P. Educated 
Poona and in Bombay. 

Mauubai Khaparde, 
gliter of the first class 
Baba Maharaj of 
He practised as a 
at Amraoti (Berar) 
nd took part in the Home 
Rule Agitation of Mr. Tilak. 
He was the Vice-Chairman 
of the Amraoti Municipal 
Committee, entered the Le- 
gislative Council ill 1924 as 
a member of tlie‘ Swaraj 
Party, but resigned and was re-elected to the 
Council in 1926 as a Rcsponsivist. He was the 
Leader of the Nationalist Party in the Central 
Provinces Legislative Council since 1927. 
He set up a Party in office in 1927 and 1920 ; 
■was the senior minister In charge of Education 
from 1934 to March 1037. Elected from the 
Nagpur University Constituency to the new 
Assembly, lie accepted office as Revenue 
Minister on April 1, 1937. b. August 1880. 
Address : Civil Lines, Nagpur. Permanent 
Address .‘ Khaparde Wada, Amraoti (Berar). 

KHARE, THE Hon, Du. Narayan Bhaskar 
B.A., M.D,, Prime Minister. 0. P. After gradua- 
ting in Arts in 1902 and in Medicine in ifl.07 he 
. served in the 0. P. Medical service from 1907 
to 1910. He obtained the 
Doctorate in Medicine in 
1913. He resigned from 
Government service in 
1916 and since then iias 
been practising in Nagpur. 

He has been taking an 
active part in polities from 
1919 and was a member 
of the Legislative Council 
of C. P. and Berar from 
1923 to 1929, elected on 
the Swaraj Party ticket. 

: He suffered an year’s im- 
prisonment in 1930 Civil I 
menfc. He is the head of the Congress Orga- 
nisation iii the C. P, He was a member of 
the Central Legislative Assembly from 1935 
to 1937 where he placed on the Statute a bill 
called the “ Ariya Marriage Validation Bill. ’’ 
b. March 18, 1884. Address: Indira Mahal’ 
Dhautoli Nagpur, O.P. 

KHER, The Hon, Mr. Bax, Gansaduak, B.A., 
LL.B., Premier, Government of Bombay. 
b. 1888; Educ: Bombay, Enrolled as VakiK 
1912 ;’ Solicitor, 1918; Took active part in 
I Congress activities; Was elected to the Bombay 
j Legislative Assembly in 1937. Address; 
Secretariat, Bombay, 


KHAPARDE, The Hon. Ms 
Ganesh, B.A. LL.B., M.L.A. 
at the Deccan College, 

Married Khrimant Sb. 

... dau 




W'\ 




isobedience Move- 
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KHIMJI, BBAwanji ASJas, M.L.A., Bombay. 
He is the President of The Bombay Cotton 
Merchants’ and Muccaduriis’ Association, Ltd., 
and a Director of The East 
India Cotton Association, 
Ltd. He has been on the 
Managing Committee of the 
Indian Merchants’ Cham- 1 
her, Bombay, since 1033, 
and for some time repre- 
sented the “ Chamber” on 
the Board of Trustees for 
the Port of Bombay. He 
represents the Bombay 
LegislativeAssemblyon the 
Advisory Committee of the 
Q. 1. P. Railway. jS»r» ; 
July 2P, 1902. Address: Oustart Chamber, 41, 
Sir Pherozcsha Mehta Hoad, Fort, Bombay. 

KHOSLA, Kanshi Ham, Journalist, Proprietor 
The Imperial Publishing Co., Lahore, b. 
April 1882. Educ : at F. 0. College. 
Lahore. Joined Commercial Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1902, Manager, Peoples 
Bank, 1904; Punjab Co-operative Bank, 
1905 ; Started own Ann of K. R. Khosla 
Bros., 1901- started the Imperial Publishing 
Company, 1911 and Industrial and Exchange 
Bank at Bombay in 1920 which went into 
liquidation in 1924 after the failure of the 
Alliance Bank of Simla ; Member, Executive 
body of the Indian Chamber of Commerce; 
Re-elected Member, N. W. It. Advisory 
Committe, Lahore. Publications ; Khosla 
Directory from 1909-10 and 1925-28, “Im- 
perial Coronation Durbar,” “ India and the 
War,” “ Who's who in Indian Legislature and 
It. T. C.” ; “Indian States and Estates.” 
“H.I.M. King George V and the Princes of 
India”; “H.I.M. King George V and the 
Indian Empire” ; “ Imperal Delhi Durbar 
1938-39 and States Estates and Who’s Who. 
“Indian States and Delhi .Durbar 1938-39 ”, 
“ Army in India and Who’s Who.” Editor: 

“ Daily Herald ” 1932-34. Address : 99, 

Railway ltoad, Lahore. 

KHUHRO, MAHAMEP AYOOB Shah 
Mahomed, Khan Bahadur. M.L.A., Sind. 
He lias been in the Bombay Legislative Council 
as an elected member from November 1923 
to March 1930 and lias been 
a member of the Governor’s 
Advisory Counei! in Sind 
from April 1930 to March 
1937. He was elected to the 
Sind Legislative Assembly 
securing six times the votes 
of liis opponent, took an 
active part in getting Sind 
separated from Bombay as 
an autonomous province. 

He headed the deputation 
of Sind Members before 
the Simon Commission in 
January 1929 arid also before the Sind Inquiry 

■Committee. He served with credit on Sind 
( Brayne) Conference in 1932 and the Sind Admin- 
istrative Committee in 1933-34. He appeared 
before the Joint Parliamentary Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Reforms in 1933 and worked 
for the separation of Sind. He is a big 
landholder of Sind and a keen agriculturist. 
Appointed Parliamentary Secretary to Hon.. 


the Revenue-Minister for Sind, from 1st 
August 1937. b. July 15, 1901. Address : 
Larkana, Sind. 

EHTJNDKAR, The Hon. Mr. Justice Rural 
A7.EEM, B.A. (Cal.), B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, January 
1918, Judge, High Court, Calcutta, b. 17th 
March 1890 ; m. Rose Marcar, grandcldlp 
of the late Stephen P. Aganoor, British Agent 
at Ispahan and niece of the late Dr. M. g p • 
Aganoor. O.B.E., British Consul at- 'Ispahan; 
Educ : St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta and 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. Lecturer L.C.0. 
Senior Commericial Institute, 1918-19 • 
Lecturer in Mercantile Law, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1921-24 ; Presidency Magistrate, 1920 ; 
Judge Small Causes Court, 1923 ; Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer, Bengal, 1024 : Fellow, 
Calcutta University, 1937 '; Publications : 
Miscellaneous articles. Address : Calcutta 
Club, Calcutta. 

KIBE, Madiiavrao VinAYAK, Sardar (here- 
ditary), Rao Bahadur (1912), Divau-i-Khas 
Bahadur (1920), M.A. (1001), Aitmod-ud- 
Dovvla (1930). Vazir-ud-dowla. Retired 
Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State, 
Indore, b. 1877. m. Kamalabai Kibe. Educ: 
Daly College, Indore; Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Hon. Attache to Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India; Minister, 
Downs State (J.B.). Publications : articles 'in 
well-known magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economics, History and Anti- 
quities. Address : Saraswatiniketan Camp, 
Indore, Central India, 

EIKABHAI pREMCJHAND, Sir, Kt. (1931); 
Financier; April 1, 1883. m. Lady Lily. 
Educ.: at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930; Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1932. Address: Premodyan, Byculla;or 63, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

EIRLAMPCDI, Raja Saheb Meharean-i- 
Dostan Raja Rao Siu Rama Kuishju 
Ranga Rao Bahadur, of Kirlampudi 
Estate, in East Godavari District. Second 
son of the late Maharaja 
Sir V. S. Ranga Rao 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., C.B.E., 
of Bobbili. b. 29tli August 
1892. Educ: Privately. 

Lieutenant in the Army 
during the "War, A 
man of very liberal and 
advanced views, in all 
matters of religious, social 
and political importance. 

Established a School and 
.a Sugar Factory in his 
Estate and presented a Swimming Bath, 
called “The Royal Swimming Bath” to the 
Madras City. Travelled throughout India, 
Europe and . went round the world once. 
Married in 1&12. Has two sons and a daughter. 
Address : Kirlampudi House, Waltair. 

K1RPALANI, Hiranand Khushiram, C.I.E., 
I.C.S., M.A* (Bom,), B.A. (Oxori.V, Bar-at- 
Law (Lincoln’s Inn) , Chief Secretary to 
Government, Siud, b. 28 Jan, i§8§. m. 
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to Guli H. Gidvani. Edttc. * N. H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Asstt, Collr, and Magte., Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918. Municipal Commsr., 
Surat, 1918 to 1920. Taluqdari Settlement 
Officer, Gujerat, 1921, Dy, Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; Collr. and 
Dist. Magte., Kalra, 1923-24 ; Dy. Secretary 
to Government, Rev. Deptt,, 1924-26, 
Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the 
City of Bombay, 1926. Collector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Collector of Parich Mahals 

. and Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, 1930-31, 
Municipal Commissioner, City of Bombay, 
1931-34 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1935 : Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, General Department, April 1935. 
Address : “ Fairfield ", Karachi. 

KISHENGARH, H. H. Umdai Rajhai Byland 
Mahan Maharaja Dhiraj Maharaja 
Yagyanaiiain Singh Bahadur. 6. Jan. 1896. 
m. sister of the Raja Bahadur of Maksood- 
arigarh. Educ: Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination. Address : 
Kishengarh, Rajputana. 

IC1SHUN Persiiad, Raja-i-Rajatan Maha- 
raja Bahadur, Yaminus-Saltanatr Sir, 
G.O.I.E. (1910), K.C.I.E., cr. 1903. 

b. 28 Jan. 1864. Educ : Nizam’s College, 
Paislvkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 

. Executive Council since Nov. 1926 till 

, March 1937. Publications: Copious 
in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lai 4s. Heir : Raja 
Khaja Pershad. Address : City Palace, 

Hyderabad. 

KOLHAPUR Lx.-Coi. His Highness Sir Shri 

RAJAUAJI . ClIHATRAPATI, MAHARAJA SAHEB 
OR, since 1922, G.C.S.I. (1931); G.C.I.E. 

' (1929). b. 30 July 1897 ; e.s. of Col. Sir 
Sliahu Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur 
(d, 1922) ; direct descendant of Shiyaji the 
Great, the Founder of the Maratlia Empire, 
m. 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabai Maharani 
Saheb, g. d. of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj 
Gaekwar, Ruler of Baroda. m. again to Her 
Highness Shri Vijayamala Maharani Saheb 
in June 1925. Educ. ; at Hendon School 
and in India ; studied agriculture at Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad. Elected Presi- 
dent of the All Maratha Educational Con- 
ference held at Belgaum in 1923 ; President 
of the All India Shri Shivaji Memorial, Poona, 
since 1925 ; President of the Deccan Educa- 
tion Society Poona ; President of the Deccan 
Maratha Education Association, Poona ; 
President of the Shri Shivaji Maratha Society, 
Poona. Hon. Lieut.-Colonel in the Indian 
Army, April 1927. Address : Kolhapur. 

KOLLENGODE, RAJA SIR Y. VASUDEVARaja 
Valia Nambidi or, Kt. (1925), O.T.E. (1915) 
F.M.U. (1921) ; Landholder. b. Oct. 1873. m. to 
C. Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ. : Rajah’s 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 


of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar, twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders ; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1930 and 
Leader and President, Landholders’ Group 
in Legislative Assembly ; also elected 
member of the Governing Body of the Red 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalai University since 1929. Address : 
Kollengode, Malabar Dist. 

KOTAH, H. H. Lieut.-Colonel, Mahi Mahkn- 
dra Mahauao Sir Umed Singhji Bahadur, 
Maharao of, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., 6. 
1873. s. 1889. Address : Kotah, Itajputana. 

KOTHAVALA, Pheroze Dhanjishah, B.A., 
LL.B., Dewan, Rajpipla State, b. 19 April 
1886. , m. Tehmi, d. of late Mr. K. R. Kama 
of Ootacamund. Educ. : Rajpipla' High 
School ; Elphinstone College, Bombay, and 
Government Law College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915. Appointed Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, 1910; Naib Dewan, Rajpipla, 1927 ; 
Dewan, Nov. 1930. Address .* Rajpipla 
(Gujarat States Agency). 


KOTHAWALA, Captain Jamsiied Dokabsha, 
A.I.R.O., J.P., Governing Director, Poison 
Manufacturing Co., b. 4th September 1893. 
m. 1928 Jer Poison. Member representing 
Trade Interests, nomina- 
ted by the Governor- 
General in Council, on the 
Indian Coffee Cess Com- 
mittee from 1935. Biv. 

Superintendent St. John 
Ambulance Brigade Over- 
seas. Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate from 1934. 

Delegate from the Rotary 
Club, Rombay, to 2Stli 
Rotary International Con- 
vention, Nice, France, 1937. 

Represented Bombay District at the Golden 
Jubilee of the St. John Ambulance Brigade in 
London, 1937. Presented at His Majesty's 
Levee 28th May 1937. Mrs. Kothawala 
presented at Court 5th May 1937. War 
Service Badge and Certificate Army Head- 
quarters, 1920; War Service Badge from St. 
John Ambulance Brigade, London, 1921 ; 
Honorary Life Member (1922), Vote of 
thanks (1925), St. JolmAinbulance Association; 
Gold' Medal (inscribed “ For Courage, Re- 
source & Humanity ”) presented by the 
Government of Bombay for services rendered 
during the 1919 riots at Ahmedabad, 1922 ; 
St. John Long Service Medal, 1923 ; Long 
Service Medal Bar, 1932 ; Jubilee Commemo- 
ration Medal, 1935 ; “ Serving Brother ” of 

the Venerable Order of St, John, 1937 ; Coro- 
nation Medal, 1937 ; Long Service Medal 
Second Bar, 1938. Address : Cuffe Parade, 
Colaba, Bombay. 
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K.0TLA, Raja Bahadur Kushad Pad 
Singh of, M.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (All.), M.L.C., 
b. 15 Dec. 1872. Succeeded ' to Kotla 
estate, 1905 : Member, U. P. Lcgis. 
Council since 1909; Member, Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1913-10; Member, Legis. Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Special Magte. Chairman, Agra 
Dist. Board ; Trustee and Mem. of Managing 
Committee of Agra Coll.; Member of Governing 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural College ; 
Member of the Senate of Agra University, 
Address : Naini Tal, Lucknow. 
KRISHNAMACHARIAR, Raja Bahadur G., 
B.A., B.L., Dewan Bahadur (1918) ; Raja 
. Bahadur (1925) ; Retired President to H. E. 
H. the Nizam’s. Judicial Committee, Land- 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Courts, and Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Educ : Trichinopoly and Madras. 
Enrolled as Vakil, Madras High Court, March 
1890 ; practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913 ; appointed 
Advoeate-General, .then Secretary to Govern* 
‘ ment, Legislative Dept., Legal Adviser to 
H. 13. H. the Nizam’s Government and prisi- 
dent; Judicial Committee in 1013 ; Was the 
joint author along with the late Hormuzjee 
aud Sir Ali ’ Imam of the Constitution of 
Hyderabad under which the Government 
is at present working retired in 1924. 
Entered the Legislative Assembly during 
the elections of 1930 and took a prominent 
■ part in the support of orthodox views and 
resisting ' all anti-religious and antisocial 
Bills. He is now the. acknowledged leader of 
the entire orthodox community in India. 
' Address : ' Hyderabad House, Srirangam, 
Osmania Royal Avenue, Hyderabad, Deccan. 
KRISHNAMACHARYA, Rao Bahadur Sir 
Vangat. Thiruvenkata, K.C.I.E. (1936), Kt. 
(1933) B.A., B.L., C.I.E. (1026), Dewan of 
Baroda. b. 1881. m. Sri Rangammal. Educ : 


by a competitive examination 
1 903 ; served . in several districts ; 
1908-1911, Cluef Revenue Officer, Cochin 
State ; also Olfg. Dewan for some time ; 
1913-1919 served in Madras as Asstt. Secry., 
Board of Revenue, Umler-Secretary to 
Government Special Officer for Southborough 
Committee, etc. ; 1919-1922 Trustee, Viziana- 
garam Estate; 1928 Collector of Ramnad ; 
April 1924 to hub. 1927 Secretary to the 
Government of Madras in Law, Education 
and other Departments. Joined as Dewan 
of Baroda, February 1927, services being 
lent to the Baroda Government; acted as 
a delegate to tho First Indian Round Table 
Conference in London ; Member of the 
Sub-Committee No. II (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) of Conference ; also a member of the 
Sub- Committee No. VIII (Services) ; acted 
as a delegate to the Second Indian Round 
Table Conference in London ; Member of the 
Federal Structure Committee and of the 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee. Acted as 
a delegate to the Third Round Table Con- 
ference; member of the Federal Finance 
Sub-Committee of the third R.T.C.; attended 
as a delegate to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee ; Member of the Reserve Bank 
Committee ; Delegate on behalf of India to 


the Assembly of the League of Nations for the 
Session held in September 1934, and 1936 ; 
attended H.' M.’s Coronation, 1937 ; Adviser to 
the Indian Delegation to the Imperial 
Conference, 1937. Address: Dilaram, 

Baroda. 

KRISHNAS.WAMI. Atyangar, Sakkottai, 
M.A. (Madras, 1899) ; M.R.A.S. (1903) F.R. 
Hist. S. (1904-36) ; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta Uni- 
versity (1921) ; Rao Bahadur (1928) ; F.A.S.B. 
(1931); Title “ Rajasevasakta " conferred 
by H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
(1932) ; Dewan Bahadur, June 1936 ; Editor, 
Journal of India History, b. 15 April 1871. 
in. 1893 and again in 1915. Educ: St. 
Joseph’s College, Bangalore, and Central 
College, Bangalore. President, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 190S. Emeritus Profes- 
sor, Madras and Mysore Universities. Fellow 
of the Madras University, 1012, Fellow of 
tho Mysore University 1919. Professor, 
Central College, Bangalore ; Professor of 
Indian History and Archfoology, University 
of Madras, since Nobentbor 1914-29. Founder 
and Hony. Vice-President., Mythic Society, 
Bangalore; Branch Secretary, Joint Secre- 
tary, and Editor of the Journal, 1908-1916 ; 
Secretary and Editor, Journal, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 1917-18 ; Secretary of 
the Madras Economic Association, 1915-19 ; 
JointEditor, Indian Antiquary, 1923-33; Presi- 
dent, Faculty of Arts, . Madras University ; 
Chairman, Boards of Studies in History and 
Dravklian Languages, Madras Uuiversity; 

• Member of the Board of Examiners, Madras 
University 1905-20 ; Examiner for M.A., 
Ph.D., and Premehand Roychand Studentship, 
Calcutta Uuiversity, Reader, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1919. Examiner for Allahabad, Aligarh, 
Benares, Mysore, Annamalai Bombay and 
Andhra Universities, and f.or the Government 
of India Public Services Commission. Elec- 
ted Hony. Correspondent of the Arclueolo- 
gical Survey of India 1921 ; General Secretary, 
Indiad'Oriental Conference. 1926-33. Member, 
Indian Historical Record Commission 1930; 
President, Bombay Historical Congress, 1931. 
President, Indian Oriental Conference, Mysore, 
1935. Publications : Ancient India ; A 
Little • Known Chapter of Vijayanagar 
History ; Beginnings of South Indian History ; 
Early History of Vaishnavism, South India 
and Her Muhammadan Invaders; Some 
Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture; History of India from Original 
Sources ; A Short History : Hindu India ; 
Manimekhalai in its Historical Setting; 
Evolution of Administrative Institutions in 
South India. Edited Vijayanagara Sex 
Centenary Commemoration Volume and Sri 
Vcnkatachala Itihasala Mala ; A Class book of 
Indian History. Address : “ Sripadam,” 143, 

Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras. (SI. 
KRISHNASWAMI Aiyar, Sir Ai.t, ai>i, Kt. 
(1932); Advocate-General, Madras, b. May 
1883. in. Venkaiakshamma. Educ. '.’ Madras 
Christian College, Law College, Madras. 
Apprentiee-at-law under the late Justice 
P. R, Sundaram Iyer ; standing counsel to 
most of the big Rajas and Zaihindaxs of the 
Madras Presidency ; appointed Advocate- 
General in 1929 ; Member of the Legislative 
Council ; awarded Kaisar-i-Hind Silver 
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Medal in recognition of his philanthropic 
work, 1926 ; Dewan Bahadur in 1930 ; 
Knighted 1932 ; was member of the Syndicate 
of. the Madras University for several years ; 
Member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- 
sity ; takes interest in all public, social and 
religious movements ; has subscribed large 
amounts to charitable institutions ; has 
endowed large sums of money in the Madras, 
Andhra and Annamalai universities ; help- 
ed several poor students; member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras ; delivered the 
Convocation address of the Andhra University 
in 1 930 ; member of the Expert Committees 
appointed by the Government of India to 
amend the Law relating to Partnership and 
the law relating to the sale of goods. Address: 
Ekamra Nivas, Luz Church Road, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

KRISHNASWAMI, Du. Koj,ar Rama- 
krishnier, D.Sc (Lond.), F.I.C., Lecturer 
in Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, b. 14 August 189S. m. Yenkata- 
lakshmiamma. Educ. : Central College, 
Bangalore, and University College, London. 
Asstt. Chemist and then Lecturer, Indian 
Institute of Science, Consulting Chemist. 
Publications : Papers in the Journal of the 
Indian Institute of Science arid the Journal 
of the Chemical Society, London. Address: 
The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

KUMARASWAMY Raju, P.S., M.L.A. 
(Madras), is the President of South Ramnad 
District Board, b. 1898. Entered public life 
in 1917 and participated in the Home Rule 


Movement. He is a Con- 
" I Bressman and has been 

i successively Secretary, Yice- 
f'T| | President and President 
i iBjSMtSSlll J °* the Congress Organisa- 
tion at Srivalliputtnr. 

1 A Jt Member, All-India 
! .mM ( o n a i < s s ( <nm n it < 

jySPJjgwgfcjJ Provincial Parliamen- 
; t a r y Board and Tamil 

Nadu Working 
I / * Committee (also 

treasurer of the last). 

He suffered imprisonment during the last 
civil disobedience movement. Actively 
interested in the co-operative movement, he 
was a Director of Madras Provincial Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd., Madras Provincial 
Central Land Mortgage Bank, Ltd., and 
Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, Ltd. 
Elected member. Taluk and District Boards 
since 1022. President, Rajapalayam Pan- 
chayat Board, 1928-32; member. District 
Educational Council from 1933 and its Vice- 
President till 1936. Member, Legislative 
Assembly (Central) 1935-37, which he resigned 
on his election to the Madras Legislative 
Assembly; Member, Ramnad District Temper- 
ance Propaganda Committee, Estate Land Act 
Enquiry Committee and Board of Industries. 
Address : Rajapalayam, Ramnad District. 

KUTCH, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Mirzan 
Maharao Siiri Kjiengarji Sawai Bahadur 
Maharao of, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. b. 23rd 
August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 


£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during European War, 1915 ; represent- 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921 ; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Salute 
17 guns (19 guns local hereditary.) Address: 
The Palace, Bhuj, Kuteh. 

LAITHWAITE, John Gilbert, C.S.I. (1938), 
C.T.E. (1935); Private Secretary to H. E. 
The Viceroy and Secretary to the 
Governor-General, b. 5 July 1894. Educ. : 
Clongowes, Trinity College, Oxford. Served 
in Great War (wounded) ; appointed 
to India Office 1910 ; Private Secre- 
tary to Earl Winterton, M.P., 1922-23, 
Party under-Secretary of State for India 
and Assistant Private Secretary to Secretaries 
of State for India, 1923-24. Specially attached 
to Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) 
for Second Round Table Conference, 1931 ; 
Secretary, Indian Franchise (Lothian) Com- 
mittee 1932 ; Secretary, Indian Delimitation 
Committee, August 1935 to January 1936. 
Address : Viceroy’s Camp, India. 

LAKHMIDAS Row.il Tairsee, B.A., M.L.C.; 
Landlord and Merchant, m. Ladkabai L. R. 
Tairsee. Educ : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay . 
President, P. J. Hindu Gymkhana and Presi- 
dent, Bliatia Mitra Mandal. Publications : 

" Frenzied Finance.” Speeches and Writings 
of B. G. Horniman. “ Priests, Parasites and 
Plagues.” Address: 29-31-33, Bora Bazar 
Street,. Fort, and 259, Walkeshwar Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Panchvati, Naslk 

LAKHTAR, CHIEF OF, TlIAKORE SAHEB BAL- 
virsjnhji Karansinohji, b. 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Address: 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMI NARAYAN Lai, Rai SAHIB, 
Pleader and Zemindar, b. 1870. m. to 
Sriir.ati Navarani Kunwer. Eduo. : at 
Aurangabad, Gaya and Patna: a 
nominated member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly, and non-official Chairman, 
Local Board, and Central Co-operative Bank, 
Aurangabad, and Chairman of its Advisory 
Committee. Publication : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti. Address : Aurangabad, 
Dist. Gaya, (Bihar). 

LAKSHMI Ra.t Singh, Kunwar rai Bahadur 
of Gabhana Estate, M.L.C., U. P. Educ. : at 
Government High School, Aligarh, and Agra 
College. At the age of 21 he took charge of 
the administration of his 
estate. He was the elec- 
ted Chairman of Aligarh 
District Board from 1929 
to 1931. He is an Hon. 

Special Magistrate with 
second class "powers. The 
title of Rai Bahadur was 
conferred on him in Jann- " 
ary 1936. He is a mem- 
ber of District Court of 
Wards Advisory Com- 
mittee. Their Excellencies 
Sir W. Morris and Sir Harry 
Haig have highly appreciated bis management 
of the Gabhana Estate and Sir John Russel 
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lias warmly praised his energetic work in 
agriculture and rural uplift, b. .Hatch -1809. 
Address : Gabhaiia Estate, P.O. Gabhana, 
Dt. Aligarh, U.P. 

LAL, SHUVAX Ardeshir. b. Nov. 12. 1899, 
M.A. of the Bombay University in History, 
Polities and Economics. Passed LL.B. with 
distinction, 1926. Practi- 
sed as advocate at Nosik. 
1926-1930. Joined Bom- 
bay Judicial Service 1930 
and served in Batnagiri 
and Thana Districts. Asst. 
Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Legal Depart- 
ment, 1982-36. Deputy 
Secretary to Government 
of India, Legislative Dept, 
since April 1936 and in 
addition officiated as See- 
. retary of Council of State 

Aprii-Oetober, 1936. Nominated Official 
Member, Council of State, 1936-37. m. 
Ctooim, d. of N. N. Master, District and 
Session Judge, Bombay (retired). -Address: 
Legislative. Department, New Delh i . 

LALA Ram Saran Das, The Hon. hai Baha- 
dur, C.I.E., Kaisnr-i-Hind Gold Medal (1914). 
Member, Council of State; Mlllowner, Land- 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor, b. 39 Nov. 
1876. Educ.: Government College, Lahore. 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Council ; 
Member elected to the Council of State since 
its inception representing Punjab Non- 
Mahomedan constituency and one of its chair- 
men ; President. Sanatan Dharrna College, 
Managing Committee; President, Sanatan 
Dbarm Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab ; Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. Advisory 
Committee for Punjab Branches ; Ex-Presi- 
dent, Northern India Chamber of Commerce; 
Director, Trans-Continental Airways Ltd. 
British India Corporation, Cawnpore ; 
Director, Punjab Matches Ltd. ; Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Sunlight Insurance Co. 
of India Ltd. Delegate to the Committee on 
Reserve Bank of India held in Loudon, 1933 ; 
Director, Imperial Bank of India. Address : 
1, Egerton Road, Lahore. 

LALKAKA, J eh an qir Ardeshir, b. 3 March 
1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur Sir 
Nowrojee Pestonii, Vakil, C.I.E., of 
Ahmedabad. m. Miss Tehmi Jamsetji Kharas 
of Bandra. Educ : Ahmedabad High School ; 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John's Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Phcrozeshah 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn., Bombay, 
unveiled by H. E. Sir George Lloyd; Sir 
D. E. Wneha’s portrait in tho Bombay Univ., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Princi- 
pal A, L. Covemton's portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll.; Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil's portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad; and H.H. 
the Nawab of Rampur’s life size portrait for 


Durbar Hall, Rampur. H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Hall, Bombay ; portrait of H. E. Sir 
James Siffon for Council Hall, Patna, painted 
a large portrait of Lord Brabourne for Bom- 
bay Secretariat. Member of the Government of 
Bombay Board of Examiners for Art Examina- 
tions, 1917-1938. Chosen by the Govt, 
of India to copy Royal portraits 
in England, 1930, for the Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi. Dy. Director, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, 1931-35, and Associate Director 
in 1934. Awarded the King-Emperor 
George V. Silver Jubilee Medal 1935, 
Address: Tho ‘Studio’, 20, Nepean Sea 
Road, Bombay; c/o Imperial Bank, Bombay. 

LAMOND, Sir William, Kt. (1936), Managing 
Director, Imperial Bank of India, b. 21 July 
18S7. m. Ethel Speechly. Educ: Harris 
Academy, Dundee. Four years with Royal 
Bank of Scotland ; joined Bank of Bombay 
In December 1907. Address : 3, Theatre 
Road, Calcutta. 

LATIMER, Sir Courtenay, B.A. (Qxon), 
K.C.I.E. (1935), C.I.E. (1920), C.S.I. (1931), 
Additional Secretary, Political’ Dept,, 
India, since 1937. b. September 22, "1880, 
m. Isabel Primrose, d. of late Sir Robert 
Aikman. Educ: St. Paul’s School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered LC.S. 1904 ; joined 
Political Dept., 1908; Revenue Commissioner, 
N.W.F.P., 1929 ; Resident In Kashmir, 1931. 
A.G.G in the States of Western India, 1932. 
Publications : Census of India 1911, Vo), 
XIII, North-West Frontier Province. 
Address : Simla/Delhi. 

LATIFI,ALMA, G.I.E., 1932; O.B.E.. 1919; M.A., 
LL.M. Cantab; LL.D. Dublin; Barr., I.C.S, 
(retd. Jan. 1938) ; mentioned in Gaz. of India 
for valuable war Services, 1919 ; Kaisar-i-Hind 
Medal, 1937. 6. 12 Nov. 1879 ; e.s, of late G.A. 
Latif, Bombay ; w. Nashua, d. of late Justice 
Badruddin Tyabji, Bombay; two s. two d. 
Educ: St. Xavier’s School and Coll., Bombay, 
passing first in Inter, examination Bombay 
University 1 897, also London, Paris, Heidelberg, 
Cairo; joined 1898, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge 
(scholar and Macmahon Law student) ; 
1st Class Honours in 1st year examination 
for Oriental Langs Tripos and in both parts 
of Law Tripos ; 2nd cl. Honours in modern 
Langs. Tripos ; headed poll for Committee 
Camb. Union Society, also stroked L.M.B.C. 

[ 2nd boat in Lent races, 1901 ; Senior Whewell 
scholarship (Camb.) and Barstow scholarship 
(Inns of Court) in international law, politics <fc 
economics, 1902 ; 1st cl. Degree of Honour of 

I Government of India for eminent proficiency in 
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Arabic, 19US ; joined as Asstt. Commr. 
in Punjab .Tan. 1903; since held administra- 
tive, judicial, secretariat and political offices ; 
Hist. Judge, Amritsar 1908; inquired into 
Punjab industries, 1909-10 ; duty with Pres3 
Camp, Delhi Coronation Durbar 1911 1 
(medal) ;Dist. Judge, Delhi, 1911-12 ; Director; 
of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State 1913- 
16 ; Dy. Commr. Hissar 1918-21 ; Recruiting 
badge and mention in Gaz. of India for valuable 
war' services, 1919; sec. transfd. depts. 
also member, Legis. Council, Punjab, 1921-24 
Dy. Commr. Karnivl, 1924-27; Commr. and 
Pol. Agent, Ambala ; also member, Council of 
State Nov. 1927 ; Delegate, Interna- 
tional Law Conf., The Hague, March 1930; 
substitute delegate and adviser, International 
Labour Conf., Geneva, June 1930 ; Delegate, 
Inter- Parliamentary Conf., London, July 1930; 
duty with 1 st Indian Round Table Conference, 
London, Sep. 1930 ; Commr. Multan, March 
1931 ; duty with 2nd Indian Round Table 
Conference, London, Aug. 1931 ; Sec. Con- 
sultative Committee (I. R. T. C.) Delhi, 
Jan. 1932; duty with 3rd Indian Round 
Table Conference, London, October 1932; 
Commr. Lahore, Jan. 1933, Financial Com- 
missioner (Revenue), Punjab, April- July 1933, 
and Feb. 1934 to Sept. 1937. Publications : 
Effects of War 011 Property, being studies in 
International Law aud Policy, 1908 ; Indus- 
trial Punjab, 1911 ; various addresses, 
articles, reports. Address : Orient Club, 
Bombay ; Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London. 

LATTHE, Diwan Bahadur Anna Babaji, 
M.A., LL.B. (Bombay). - Finance Minister, 
Government of Bombay, since 1937 b. 1878. 
m. to Jyotsnabui Kadre of Kolhapur, Educ. : 
Deccan College, ; Poona ; Prof, of English, 
iiajaram college, Kolhapur, 1907-1911 ; 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914; 
President, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League; 
Edited " Deccan Ryot (1918-20) " ; Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30. Diwan Bahadurship Conferred in 

1930. Attended Indian Round Table Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation. Chairman, Central Co-operative 
Bank, Belgaum District, 1932. Publications : 
“Introduction to Jainism” (English); 
“Growth of British Empire in India” 
(Marathi) ; “ Memoirs of Shahu ChMtrapati ”, 
“ Shri Shahu Chhactrapatiche Charitra” 
in Marathi (1925) ; Problems of Indian 
States (English) 1930; “The Federal 
Constitutions of the World ” (Marathi) 

1931. Address : Secretariat, Bombay; Belgaum. 

LEACH, The Hoy. Justice Sir (Alered 
Henry) Lionel. Knighted (1938), Chief 
Justice, High Court, Madras, b. 3 Feb 
1883 ; m. Sophia Bedwig Kiel, d. of Prof. 

; Dr. Heinrich August Kiel, Bonn ; Educ : 
Called to the Bar 1907. Appointed Judge of 
the Rangoon High Court, 1933 ; appointed 
Chief Justice, High Court, Madras, 1937. 
Address : Brodie Castle, Adyar, Madras.; 

LEFTWIOH, Charles Gerbans, C.B.E. (1919). 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa, 
b. 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Fawcus of 


Alnrnouth, Northumberland. Educ. i Christ's 
Hospital and St. John's College, Cantab. 
Entered I.C.S. 1896. Served in C. P. 
Address: Mombassa. 

LEGGE, Francis Cecil, C.B.E., Y. D. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference Assocn. b. 14 September 
1873. Educ : Sherborne School. Address ; 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

LE RIIYET, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Pius, O. M. Cap. 
R. C. Bishop op Ajmer. Lorlent (France) . 
6. 28 November 1870. Educ: Entered 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Province of Paris, at Le Mans, 4 Oct. 1888. 
Joined Mission of Rajputana, Novembe,. 
1894. Ordained priest 21 July 1895. Chap. 
Iain at Aimer. Rector of St. Anselm’s High 
School (1904-1931). Appointed Bishop 9 
June 1931. Consecrated 28 Oct. 1931. 
Address: Bishop’s House, Ajmer. 

LIAQAT Hay at Khan, Nawab, Sir, Kt., 
O.B.E., Aitmadudaula Viqarulmulk, Tazim 
Sardar; Prime Minister of Patiala State. 
b. 1st February 1887. m. d. of Mian Nizam, 
muddin, late Prime Minister of Pooneli State, 
Educ : Privately. Address: Patiala. 

LILAVAT1, Bai Saheb Patwardhan. 
Sheimant Saubhagyavati the .Ranisaheb 
of Jamkhandi is the noble consort of Shrimant 
Raja Shankarrao Parasliuramrao ttlias 
Appasaheb Patwardhan, the Rajasaheb of 
Jamkhandi, in the Deccan. 

She is the only daughter 
of Shrimant Madhavrao 
Moreshwar Pandit, Pant 
Amatya, the late Chief - 
saheb of Bavda. b. in 
1910, m. the Rajasaheb 
in 1924 and has a son and a 
daughter. Educ. : Privately 
the Ranisaheb is endowed 
with all the qualities of 
head and heart that con- 
tribute to make domestic 
life happy. On more than one occasion she 
has proved to he a befitting partner in life of 
a Ruler bearing the brunt of administration 
of a progressive State. She has been managing 
the Khasgi Department with rare skill and 
success, thus helping to lighten the burden of 
the Rajasaheb in the management of the 
affairs of the State. During the Rajasaheb’s 
absence in England and the Continent she 
was in sole charge of the administration of the 
State as the Regent and made the fullest use 
of this opportunity to demonstrate her 
capacity for administration and her solicitude 
for the welfare of the people of the State. 
She has a religious turn of mind and with this 
her simplicity of habits and unassuming 
generosity of heart form a rare combination 
that makes her an object of reverence and 
affection both in and outside the palace. 

LINDSAY, Sir Darcy, Kt. (1926), C.B.E., 
1919, Kaisar-i-Bind Gold Medal (1911); M.L.A. 
1921-30 and 1033-36. b. Nov, 1865. Late 
Secretary, Calcutta Branch, Royal Insurance 

. Co. Address : 26, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
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LINDSAY, Sir Harry Alexander Fanshawe, 
K.C.T.E., C.B.E., I.C.S., Imperial Institute, 
London, b. ll March 1883. m. Kathleen, 
Louise Huntington ; two s. Educ. : St. Pauls, 
School, London; Worcester College, Oxford, 
Arrived in India 1905 and served in Bengal, 
as Asst. Collr. and Mgte.; Under-Seeretary to 
Government, Be venue and General Depart- 
ments, March 1910 ; transferred to Bihar, 
1912 ; Under-Secretary to Government, Rev. 
Department, 1912 ; Under-Secretary to Govt, 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1932 ; Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, 1916 ; C.B.E., 1919 ; Offg. Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921 ; Indian Trade Commissioner, 
from 1st February 1923, C.l.E. in 1926, 
K.C.I.E. in 1931. Address : Bengal Club, 
Calcutta, and Oriental Club, London. 

LINLITHGOW, 2nd Marquess of (cr. 1902), 
Alexander John Hope, K.T., 
,C. 1935 ; G. C.l.E. , cr. 1929 ; 

G.M.I.E. ; D.L. ; T.D., Earl 

of Hopetoun 1703; Viscount 
Aitlirie, Baron Hope 1703 ; 
Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 
1809 ; Baron Niddry (U.K.) 
1814; Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India from April 
1930 ; Lord Lieutenant of 
West Lothian ; Chairman of 
Market Supply Committee 
1933-30 ; late Chairman, 
Meat Advisory Committee, 
Board of Trade; Chairman 
of Medical Research Council 
1934-36 ; Chairman, Governing Body, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology 1934-36 ; 
late Director of the Bauk of Scotland, 
Scottish Widows Fund and Life Assur- 
ance Society, J. & P. Coates Ltd., 
Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd.; British 
Assets Trusts Ltd.; Second British Assets 
Trusts Ltd.; Fellow Of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh Ltd. b. 24 Sep. 1887 ; e.s. of 1st 
Marquess and Hon. Hersey de Moleyns, 
3rd d. of 4th Lord Ventry; a. father 1908 ; 
m. 1911, Doreen Maud, 2nd d. of Rt. Hon. 
Sir F. Milner 7th Bt.; twin s. three d. Educ: 
Eton, Served European War 1914-18 (des- 
patches) ; and commanded 1st Lothians and 
Border Armoured Car Company 1920-26 ; 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty 1922-24 ; Dy. 
Chairman of Unionist Party Organisation 
1924-26 ; President of Navy League 1924-31 ; 
Chairman, Departmental Committee on Dis- 
tribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
1923 ; Chairman of Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, 1924-33 ; 
Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture 1926-28; Chairman. Jt. Select 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
1933 ; Recreations, golf, shooting. Heir: s. Earl 
of Hopetoun, q.v. Address : Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi, India; Hopetoun House, South 
Queensferry, Linlithgowshire. T. ; South 
Queensferry 17. Clubs ; Carlton, New and 
Edinburgh. 


LINLITHGOW, Her Excellency the Mar- 
chioness of, is a daughter of the bite Sir 
Frederick Milner, Baronet, and married His 
Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow in Hill. 
Her Excellency inherited 
her interest in all forms of 
charitable work for the 
welfare of the community 
from her father who spent j 
many years of his life in j 
helping those in distress, : 
and who was affectionately 
known as the “ Soldiers’ 

Friend ” owing to his efforts | 
on behalf of disabled ex- 
Serviee men after the Great | 

War 1914-1918. Her Ex- 
cellency is particularly interested in 
Tuberculosis and has been — anil still is con- 
nected witli the wonderful work done at the 

l Papworth Village Settlement for the 

I Tubercular in England (founded by her 
father, Sir Frederick Milner). Her Excellency 
Is a well-known and popular hostess in London 
during the season, hut she prefers a country 
life and is never happier than when staying 
at her beautiful home, in Scotland, Hopetoun 
House, on the banks of the River Forth. 
Her Excellency has many interests and 
excels at most games. She is also a keen 
gardner and has a considerable knowledge 
of all forms of plant life. 

LIVINGSTONE, Archibald MacDonald, M.C., 
M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.), Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India, b. 25 
January 1890. m. Gladys Mary Best, 1918. 
Educated Edinburgh University. 41 years 
R.F.A. (Ret. rank of Major). Appointed 
1924, Senior Marketing Officer, Ministry of 
Agriculture, London. On loan to the Go- 
vernment of India from April 1934. Address : 
Office of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India, Old Secretariat 
Buildings, Delhi. 

LLOYD, Alan Hubert, B.A. (Cantab.), C.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.O.S., Member, Central Board of Reve- 
nue. b. August 30, 1883. m. Violet Mary, 4. of 
the late J. C. Orrock. Educ . : King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, Gonvilie & Caius 
College, Cambridge. Appointed t*> Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 ; Member, Central 
Board of Revenue since 1923. Officiated as 
Finance) Member, Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council, June-August, 1933. Address : 
Delhi and Simla. 

LOHARU, Lieutenant Nawab Mirza Aminud* 

. din Ahmed Khan Bahadur, ruler of 
Loharu State (Punjab States Residency) 
b. 23rd March 1911 ; Educ. : Attchison 
Chief’s College, Lahore. Invested with full 
ruling powers on 21st November 1931, after 
a course of Military Judicial and Revenue 
Training in British India. Military Rank of 
Lieutenant conferred by His Majesty the 
King Emperor on 21st February 1934; is a 
Moghal by race and enjoys a permanent 
hereditary salute of 9 guns, while the Loharu 
.State is a Member of the Chamber of Princes 
in its own rights ; is a Patron of the Delhi 
Flying Club, a keen aviator and holds the 
pilot's “ A ” License. Address : Loharu. 
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LONDHEY, Damodar GANESIi, m.a. (Bom.), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), Principal of the Wasudeo 
Arts College, Wardha, C.P. Philosopher, 
educationist and Psychologist, b. 1807 
(Poona). Educ.; Fergusson College, Munich, 
Jena and Leipzig Universities. Sometime 

Professor, Rajarara College, Kolhapur, and 
Senior Research Fellow at the Indian Insti- 
tute of Philosophy, Amalner. “ Doctor of 
i philosophy” of Leipzig University, 1933. 

t Author of “ The Absolute : An Outline of A 

Meta physic of Self ” (in German); An Article 
on Psychology and Samkhya in Marathi 
Encyclopaedia ; and several articles and 
monographs on philosophical subjects in 
philosophical Journals.” Special interests: 

Occultism, Yoga, Religion and Indian Culture. 
Address ; Wasudeo Arts College, Wardha. 
; LORT- WILLIAMS, Kt. cr. 1936. Sir John 

(Rolleston), K.C. (1922), Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1927, b. 14 September 1881. 
m. 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, o. c. of late 
Edward Russel, The Hermitage, Hampstead, 
Educ: Merchant Taylors; London University. 
Tancred student, 1902, Barrister, Lincoln’s 
‘ Inn, 1904; Member, Inner and Middle Temple ; 
Recorder of West Bromwich, 1923 and of 
Walsall, 1924-28. President, Hardwieke So- 
f ciety, 1911 ; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
j 1906 and 1908 ; Stockport, December 1910; 

{ (Co. U.) M. P. Rotherhithe 1918-1922 ; (U) 

S 1923. Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 

six years in Middlesex Imperial Yeomanry, 
i Member of the L. C. C. (Limehouse). 1907-10 ; 

Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee, 
j Address : High Court, Calcutta, 
i LOTHIAN, Arthur Cunningham, C.S.I. 
(1937), O.I.E., Addl. Secretary to the 

Government of India, Foreign and Political 
Department, b. 27th June 1887. m. Mary 
Helen Macgregor. Educ.: University of 
, Aberdeen ; Christ Church Oxford. M.A. (1st 
Hons. Mathematics), B.Sc. (special distinc- 
tion). Entered I.C.S., 1910 ; Assistant 

Magistrate, Bengal, 1911-15. Joined Indian 
Political Department in 1915 and served sub- 
: sequently as Political Officer in Central India, 

Kashmir, Hyderabad, Mysore, Rajputana, 
Baroda, and with the Go Vermont of India ; 
Resident at Jaipur, 1929-1931 : Resident In 
Mewar and Political Agent, Southern 
Rajputana States, 1930-31 ; Resident at 
Baroda, 1932-33; Prime Minister, Alwar; 
President, Council of State, Bharatpur, 
and Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States, 1933. Resident in Jaipur and the 
Western States of Rajputana, 1933-34. Offg. 
Agent to the Governor- General in Rajputana 
and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, 
1934. Address: 4, York Road, New Delhi. 

; LOW, Francis, .T.P., Editor, The Time of India, 
b. 19 November 1893. in. Margaret Helen 
Adams. Educ: Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen. Joined staff, Aberdeen Free Press, 
1.911. Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force, Special Service Officer, 
Intelligence, G. H. Q. 1919. Gazetted out 
1 with rank of Captain, 1920, Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, The 
Times of India, 1922 ; Asst, Editor, 1927- 
ii 1932. Address ; Malabar Court, Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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LOYD, Rt. Rev. P. H. see Nasik, Bishop of. 

LUMBY, Arthur Friedrich Rawson, B.A. 
(Cambridge), C.I.E. (1927) ; O.B.E. (1923) ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Indian Army, Deputy 
Secretary, Army Department, b. 13 August 
1890. m, Lettice Mary, younger d. of Rev, 
F. K. Hodgkinson (20th June 1916). Educ: 
Rugby and Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Joined Indian Army, 1912 ; Great War, 
Egypt, Gallipoli, France. Wounded, G.S.O. 3 
and G.S.O. 2, A.H.Q., India, 1916-1928 ; 
Secretary, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 
1925-26 ; Asst. Secretary, Army Department, 
1928-33 ; Deputy Secretary, 1934 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1934. Address : Army 
Department, New Delhi and Simla : C/o 
Lloyds Bank, 6, Pall Mall, Loudon. 

LUMLEY, His Exoembnov Sir Lawrence 
Roger, G.C.I.E., Governor of Bombay, b. 
27th July 1896 ; 2nd and only surviving sou 
of late Brigadier-General Hon. Osbert Luinley, 
C. M. G. and late Constance 
Eleanor, O.B.E., e. d. of 
Captain Eustace John 
Wlison-Patten, 1st Life 
Guards, and Emily Cons- 
tantin, daughter of Rev. 

Lord John Thynne. Nephew 
and heir of 10th Earl of 
Scarbrough, q. v; m. 1922, 

Katharine Isobel, daughter 
of late R. F. McEwen 
of Marehmont, Berwick- 
shire, and Bardrocliat, 

Ayrshire; one son ( born 5th December 1932) 
four daughters. Educ. : Eton: R.M.C., San- 
dhurst : Magdalen College, Oxford : B.A. 
Oxford, 1921. M.P. (C.) Kiugston-upon-HuU, 
East, 1922-29 ; York, 1931-37. Served with 
11th Hussars, France, 1916-18. Wounded 
1918. Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay, 
September 1937. Publications : History of the 
Eleventh Hussars, 1936. Clubs : Cavalry, Carl- 
ton. AtWress .* Government House, Bombay. 
LUNAWADA, Lieut. His Highness Maharana 
Shri Virbhadra-Sinhji, Ra.taji Saheb of 
Lunawada State, b. 8th June 1910. m. 
Maharani Shri Manharkun verba Saheb, 
daughter of Capt. His Highness Maharana 
Raj Saheb, Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.O.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State, Kathiawar. 
Educ : Mayo College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
Gadl, October, 1930. Appointed Lieutenant 
in the British Army by H. M. the King- 
Emperor, June, 1937. Dynastic Salute: 
9 guns. Address: Lunawada (Via Godhra). 

LYLE, Thomas MoEdderry, B.E., A.R.C.Sc. I., 
C. I. E. (1928), I. S. E., Chief 
Engineer, Eastern Canals, U. P. b, 24 
May 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922. Educ. : St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen’s College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council, 1908-09; apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation), U.P., India, in 
1909 ; employed on various large construction 
works, including flangao Dam on Ken River 
in C.I.; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
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C l ml Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and headword; Executive Engineer In 
eharce of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda Canal 

including thl Jagbura Syphon and other cross 
drainage works, 1921-29. War service in Wazi- 
ristanfin South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.O.C 
Bushire Field Force m . JM" 

Persia). Address : Irrigation, Secretariat, 
Lucknow, U.P. 


Court b 4 March, 1890. m. April H, l'J-'u M-- 
Educ.': ’Westminster and Christ Church, ] 

BoSblV assist. ^Collector and Sate ; i 

Additional Sessions Judge, -Aden, 19-9 , ung. 
Secretary to Govt., Legal Department, I93i, 

judicial (Commissioner in the St^MafWestern 

India 1 932 ; Olf g. Judge, High Court, Eommy, 
1934: Judge, High Court, 1935. Address. 
High Court, Bombay. M 

MACMAHON, Major-general Hugh FR^ois 

: Esq. Educ: Pocklington, Bedford, R.M.C. 

Staff College, _ Quetta, 1919-23 5 

Q.M.G., Wazuristau District, 1923 19-7 a 

and Q.M.G. 2 Northern Command, 1933; A.D.C. J 
Generali 930°. l^edSnWazirlstan Cainpaign, 

%g£m eSS. JSWa ' 

MACTAGGART, Colonel Charles, C.H.J.. 
1919 ‘ C.I.H.S Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P. b. 1861. Educ.: Carnp- 
belltown Gram. Scb. Giasgow UnW., Ent. 
t m s 1886 : Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, iwua , 
Mem.’, ’Indian Factory Labour Commission. 
1907-08; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address : Lucknow. 

MoKBNZlE, The Rev. John, M.A. (Aberdeen), 
1904 DD (Aberdeen), 1934; Senior Cunnin- 
gham Fellow, Hew College Edinburgh, 
1908 ; Principal, Wilson College, b. 13 
June 1883. m. Agnes Ferguson Dinnes. 
Educ.: Aberdeen University, .. New n ^?H®| e J 
Edinburgh : Tubingen University. Ordained 
1908; Appointed Professor in Wilson C°N®8®> 
1908; Appointed Principal, 1921 ; Fellow of 1 
the University of Bombay, President, 
Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society, 
1927-29. Vice-Chancellor, Boinbay Univer- 
sity, 1931-33. Publications : Hindu Ethics 
xford Unlv. Pras3). Edited Worship, Wit- 
and Work by H. S. Simpson, D.D. (James 


rHrkel • Edited The Christian Task in India 
Kkn) ‘» eS s: Wilson College House. 
Bombay. _ _ 

Tifn’NTiTT? fiFOUGB DOTfGlAS} iHE liON. MR. 

b“ (0»») 

Calcutta High Court, b. 30 April 188 <.■«. 
Primrose, younger d. of the late Douglas 
Garth and Mrs. Garth. Educ.: Charter House 
and New College, Oxford. Called to the Bar, 
1911 ^ practised in Calcutta from 1912 ; Joined 
t a *p o • served in Mesopotamia 1910*19, 
prised’ at Privy Council Bar, 1920-1933. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 


Bombay Pmideucy.’ since May 1936. 
6 12 February 1885. m. Champubai d. 

\ of late H. P. Pitale, J. P. Educ: Bombay, 
Oxford and Cambridge. Assistant Collector, 
iano and Asst. Settlement Officer ; Collector 
and Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 
19°d • “Joint Secretary, Royai Commission, 
on Agriculture, 1926-28; Chairman, Banking 
Inquiry Committee, Bombay, 19-9 ; Director 
of ^Labour Intelligence and Commissioner, 
Workmen's Compensation, Bombay, _1930. 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Dept., 
1934, Adders ,? : Hulmc Park, Belgaum. 


maecaVKAR, Sir Govind Dinanath, Kt,, 
BA I.C.S. b. 21 May 1871. Educ: St.Aa- 
Hieh School, St. Xavier’s Collage, 
Elphinstone College, and Balliol, Passed the 
I ICS in 1892; served in Burma for 3 years ; 
became Dist. and Sessions Judge in 1905 
Additional Judicial Commissioner (Karachi), 
1920 ; Judge, High Court, 1925-31 ; Adviser, 
1 Holkar State, 1933-35. Address. 118, 

Koregaon Park, Poona. 


MADHAVLAL, sir ChinubhAI, m., see 
Ranchhodlal. 

MADRAS. Bishop of, since 1923, Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Manisfield Waller, M.A. 


Edwaid Harry jnanisneiu 
< Cantab ) D.D. honoris causa ; Trinity College, 
Toronto - D.D. Western University of Canada. 
5.8 Dec. *1871. Educ: Highgate School, Corpus 
Christ! College. Cam. Ordained, d. 1894, 
v 1895 Lon. ; Principal, St. Paul’s Divinity 
Sch Allahabad, 1903. Principal, Jay. Kara* 
vans High School, Benares, 1907 ; Ag. Secy. 
(IMS U P., 1908-09 ; Secretary, 1909-1913 ; 
Sec C. M. S., Indian Group, 1913 ; Canon of 
Lucknow, 191.0-15 ; Bishop of Tmnevelly, 
1915-22. Bishop of Madras, 1 Jan. 1923. 
Publications: “Revelation” mB shops 

Commentaries for India and The Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Address: The Diocesan 
Office, Cathedral, P.O. Madras. 


MAHABOOB Alii Khan, Mahomed Akbae- 
KHAN, M.L.G., First Class Sardar (1921). 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. b. 1878. 
Educ.: at Hubli. Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended same from time to time, 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories 
there; also started giuning factories at 
I Ranebennur and Guttal , convenient piacesfot 
marketing cotton in the interior , is an 
\ „ a .. npnt.fi of imnroved methods and machinery 


advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator en a 
large-scale, cultivating about 300 acres of 
land on improved . lines and demonstrating 
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!■■ ■ its benefits to the other ryots of his place 
| and neighbourhood; is President, Hubli 

Anjuman-i-IsIam, working for the educa- 
tional, social and material uplift of Malio- 
tnedans ; was Vice-President of the Hubli 
Municipality for some years and was elected 
the President of that Municipality in 1931. 
Was again elected President of the Hubli 
Municipality in 1932 for another triennium. 
Was again elected President of the Hubli 
Municipality for another triennium in Septr. 
1935. Recipient of H. M. the King’s Silver 
, Jubilee Medal : elected Chairman, Hist- School 
j Board, Dharwar, 1936. Publications: Kanarese 
i translation of Mr. G. F. Keatinge’s “Rural 
j Economy in the Bombay Deccan;” Kanarese 
j translation of “ Britain in India, Have we j 
..... Benefited 1" Address : Opposite Native General 
J. library, Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 


| 
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MAHAJANI, GANESH SAKHARAM, M.A. (Can- 
tab). ; Ph.D. (Cantab.); B.A. (Bom.); Smith’s 
Prizeman (1926) ; Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics, Fergusson 
' —— — * College, Poona. M.L.C., 

Bombay, b. 27 Nov. 1898. 
m. Indumati Paranjpye, 
cl. of Mr. H. P. Paranjpye 
and niece of Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpye. Educ: High 
School, Satara, Fergusson 
' College, Poona, St. John’s 
* -I 1 • i imbn ic< i n t 

At ] in Intermediate (Second 
Sanskrit Scholar) and the 
m B. A. Examination, Duke 

of Edinburgh Fellow. Went to England as 
Government of India Scholar; returned to 
India in 1927; appointed Principal, Fergusson 
, College, 1929 ; obtained King’s Com. 
mission, U.T.C.; promoted “ Captain”, 1937; 
elected Dean of the Faculty of Science, 
Bombay University, 1936. Publications : 
“Lessons in Elementary Analysis” 
for Honours Courses of Indian Univer- 
sities, and some mathematical publications 
especially ‘ contribution to Theory of 
Ferromagnetic Crystals’ (published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, London.) 
Address : Fergusson College, Poona, 4. 


MAHALANOBIS, S.C.,B.Sc. CEdin.), F.R.S.E., 
I. E. S.'s (retired) Prof. of Physiology, Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta, 1900-27. Fellow, and 
Professor, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Member, Governing Body, Science College, 
Calcutta University, b. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1902 
fourth d. of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar. 
Educ.: Edinburgh Univ. Publications: 

Muscle Fat in Salmon; Life History of 
Salmon; New form of Myograph; Teachers’ 
Manual ; Text, Book of Science. Address : 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 


MAHDI HUSAIN, Khan 'Wahtcd-to-Datoa. 
AZOD-UIrMULK , NAWAB MtRZA KHAN 
Bahadur, C.I.E.; b. 1834. Educ. : India ; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
1 Europe; visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymiani, 
Address : Tirminigaz, Lucknow. 


MAHENDRA LAL, CHAT'PHIII, M.L.A., C. P., 
is the biggest landlord and banker of the 
Mandla District,, and has got interest in several 
concerns of the country. 

He succeeded to the estate 
after the death of his elder 
brother in 1932 ; takes 
keen interest in public 
activities of the district 
and is a member of several 
public bodies.He has acted 
in various capacities of res- 
ponsibility on the different 
committees and organisa- 
tions formed from time to 
time in the district, and the 
Province. He maintains 
several charitable institutions and has helped 
financially many social and religious organisa- 
I tions in the province and outside. He Is a 
great lover of fine arts especially music, b. 
September 15, 1902. Address : Maharajpur, 
Mandla, C.P. 



MAHMOOD Son am NAD, Saheb Bahadur, 
Khan Bahadur (1930), M.L.C., Landholder , 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Elected Member, S.Kanara District Board, 
Elected Member, S. K. Dist. Educational 
Council, b. 7 March 1870. m. 189S to 
Mrs. Maryam Sohamnad. Educ. : St. 
Aloysius* College and Govt. College, Mangalore 
and • Christian College, Madras. Served on 
the South Kanara Dist. Board for about 
20 years; Hon. Magistrate for 10 years 
since 1913: Pioneer of Moplah education in 
S. Canara. Started the Azizla Muslim 
Educational Association in South Kanara in 
1907 and Madras Moplah Amelioration 
Committee in 1922. Elected Member of the 
First and Second Legislative Assembly and 
3rd and 4th Legislative Council, Madras, and 
member, first reformed Legislative Assembly* 
Madras ; Government awarded a Coronation 
Medal and a Certificate in recognition of his 

| services on Local Boards and his special 
interest In Moplah education ; Presided at the 
3rd Annual Confce. of all Kerala Muslim 
Aikya Sangham in 1925. Leader of the Govt. 
Deputation to the 'Andamans to investigate 
into the Moplah Colonization Scheme in 1925 ; 
Presided at the first district Muslim Edu- 
cational Confce., S.Kanara in 1926. Member, 
Mahomedan Religious Endowment Committee, 
Kasaragod. Vice-President, Madras Presidency 
Moslem League; Member, Staff Selection 
Board, Madras, 1928-30; Member, Senate 
Madras University, 1930; member, Retrench- 
ment Committee, Madras, 1931-32 ; was active 
member of the Congress. President, Taluk 
Board, Kasaragod. "President, Dist. Educa- 
tional Council, S. Kanara, 1937. Author: 
The Moplah Willsh Act, 1928 (Madras). 
Address : Sea View, Kasargad, S, Kanara, 

MAHMUD, The Hon. Dr. Step. Eh. E>. 
(Germany), Minister of Education and 
Development, Bihar, b. 1889 ; m. Niece 
of the late Mr. Mazharul Hague in 1915; 
Educ : Aligarh, Cambridge and Germany. 
General Secretary, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in 1923 and from 1930 to 1936. 
Address: Patna. 


MAHMUDABAD (Otjdh) : Muhmmad Amir 
Ahmed Khan, K, B. Raja of. b. 5th 
November 1914. m. in 1927 to the Rani 
Saheba of Bilehra. Succession : 23rd May 
1931. Educ : In la Martinier College, Luck- 
now and under European and Indian private 
tutors. The Raja Saheb has extensively 
travelled in Europe and the Near East. Deeply 
interested in Reforms and Polities, Address : 
Butler Palace and Qaisarbagh, Lucknow; 
Galloway House, Naini Tal ; Hahmudabad 
(Oudh). 

MAHOMED, GuiAMAil Sheu. Consular Agent, 
Republic of Czechoslovakia, Bombay, b. 
on 18t.h Dec., 1888 in Bombay. Educ. : at 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. (Sir Ibrahim 
Rehimtoola Scholarship holder in Previous 
Examination.) in. on lltli 
July, 1914, Kulsumbai, 
two sons and three 
daughters. He was a 
Member of Committee, 
Foreign Board of Trade, 
Kobe, Japan, 1918-19; 
President, Indian Trade 
Association, Kobe, Japan, 
1919 ; Commercial Agent 
to Czechoslovakia Republic, 
1922-25 ; Consular Agent 
to the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia in Bombay since 1925 ; re- 
cognised by the Governor-General in Council 
and Gazetted in 1925 ; Member of the Consular 
Committee on Metals during the War in Kobe, 
Japan ; Member of the Committee of Foreign 
Board of Trade. Kobe, Japan ; President of 
the Indian Trade Association, Kobe. Japan ; 
awarded Medal and Diploma of Red Cross 
Society of Japan ; Fellowship Diploma 
of Institute of Commerce, Birmingham, 
England, 1924 ; awarded Diploma of Honour 
by Chamber of Commerce, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, 1936; Conferred with the 
order of WHITE LION for Civil merits, by 
special decree dated 20th July, 1936, hy the 
President of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
and a Royal Warrant signed by His Majesty 
King Edward VIII sanctioning to accept and 
wear the same, has been granted to him. 
Address: Mahomed House, Samuel Street, 
West Bombay; and Meher Villa, 14, Club 
Road, Bombay. 

M AHOMEDALI, Khan Bahadur, Nawab Syed, 
I.S.O. ; Enfc. Govt. Service, 1873 ; Insp.-Gcn. 
of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1913 ; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Ad ventures of Noto- 
rious Detective in English. Address: 4, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

MAHOMOOD, MIR MAQBOOT,, B.A., LL.B., I 
B. Litt. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, M.L.A., Punjab, i 
He represented Oxford at Intervarsity Inter- 
national debates in II. S. A. in 1922 ; travelled 


extensively in Europe and America and 
embodied his researches in a thesis on “ Rural 
Co-operation in India and abroad ” for 
which he received the B.Litt. degree of 
Oxford University in 1933 ; member, Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1923-1930, introduced the 
Punjab Money Lenders Bill finally passed 
as “ Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act.”' 
He held responsible offices in Indian 
States from 1926 to 1936 : He was also. 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes and was associated with the Indian 
States Delegations to the Round Table 
Conferences as Secretary to the Chamber of 
Princes’ delegation and one of its three 
witnesses at the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. He was the Indian States’ delegate 
at British Commonwealth Relations Con- 
ference in Canada in 1932. He was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Ministers 
of Indian States and was the drafting and 
propaganda Secretary of the Punjab Unionist 
Party. A leading member of the Amritsar 
District Board and Chairman of one of its 
Sub-Committees, he holds progressive views 
and is a brilliant speaker. He received the 
Punjab Government’s Sanad for distinguished 
War Services, is a staunch supporter of the 
campaign for the aesthetic and cultural 
revival of India. Is Parliamentary Secretary 
General to the Premier, Punjab. Born ; Janu- 
ary 1, 1897, Address: The Taj, Civil Lines, 
Amritsar, Punjab. 


MAHON, ColoneIj Aefred Ernest, D.S.Q. 
(1918): Indian Army (retired): on staff of 
Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute since 
1930. b. 1878 ; s. of R. H. Downes Mohan of 
Cavetown, Co. Roscommon, in. Frances 
Amelia, d. of Rev, Robert Harloe Fleming. 
Educ.: privately. Lieut., 5tli Bn., Connaught 
Rangers, 1899; Lieut. 87th R oyal Irish Fusi- 
liers, 1900 ; Lieut., 4th Punjab Infantry, 1903; 
transferred to 55th (Coke’s) Pdtles, 1904; 
Second-in command, 59th Royal Scind Rifles, 
1922 ; Cominandent, 1st Br. the Frontier Force 
Regiment (P.W.O. Sikhs), 1923-27 ; served 
South African War. Operations in the Trans- 
vaal East of Pretoria ; Operations in the 
Orange River Colony. (Queen’s Medal with 
four clasps), European War; Operations in 
France and Belgium, 1914-15 ; Battles of 
Givenchy, Neuve Chapelle and St, Julian. 
(1914-15 Star, General Service Medal, Victory 
Medal and Palm) ; wounded at 2nd Battle 
of Ypres (despatches); Mohmand Blockade 
and Waziristan Expedition, 1917. Attack 
onNanu, action near Slirawani Pass. German 
East Africa, 1917-18 (despatches, D.S.O., 
Waziristan Field Force, 1919-20) Opera- 
tions near Mandana Hill, Action near 
Kotkai, Capture of Almai Tangi, Operations 
at Asa Khan, Capture of Barari Tangu. 
(Commanded 109th Infantry, despatches, 
India General Service Medal with three clasps, 
Brevet of Lt. -Colonel); Razmak Field Force, 
1923; Colonel 1924; retired 1928; Silver 
Jubilee Medal 1935. Publications : numerous 
articles and short stories in various papers 
and magazines in England and India, including 
The Field, Morning Post, 'Truth, and Yatchts- 
man, under noin de plume Mea. Address: 
Manali, Kulu, Punjab. 
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MAHTHAll : Ski Narayan The Honourable, 
rai Bahadur, graduated in 1924 from the 
Patna University and was a member of the 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa 
from January 1930 to 
1937. He worked for four 
years as a member of the 
Senate and Syndicate of 
the Patna University and 
as member of the Board of 
Secondary Education and 
Text Book Committee. He 
played an important part 
as a member of the lle- 
trenchment Committee ap- 
pointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa 
in 1932. His main field 
•of activity has been the District Board of 
Muzaffarpur of which lie is the Vice-Chairman 
since 3 027. He is the Secretary of the 
Central Co-operative Bank and President 
of the District Council of Rural Economy. 
He was elected to the Council of State to 
represent Bihar in December 1936. He 
continues to be a member of the said Council, 
belongs to the Progressive Party of the 
Council of State and is noted for his nation- 
alistic and sober views. Born ; June 12, 1901. 
Address : Muzalfarpur (Bihar), 
li AJITHIA, The Hon. Sardar Bahadur sir 
SUNDAR SINGH, Kt. (1926); C.I.E. (1920) ; 
Minister of Revenue, Government of Punjab; 
b. 17th Eeb. 1872 ; m. grand-daughter of 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, K.C.I.E., Chief of 
liahadur (Patiala State). Edue.: Punjab Chiefs 
i College and Government College, Lahore. 
Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa Coll., 
Amritsar, for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khaisa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
j close of 1920, Jubilee Medal 1935. Address : 

■; “ Majithia House, “ Albert Road, Amritsar 

i (Punjab). 

| MAJUMDAR: Dwija Das, M.SC., Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India, 

I Offg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
J Stamps, in October, 1927, and Offg. Manager, 

1 Central Publication Branch March, 1930. 6. 
j 2nd Eeb, 1890. m. Abhamayee, d, of late 
Promatna Hath Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagal- 
pur. Edue: Krishnagar Collegiate School, 
Krishnagar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil] 
Service, 1915; Bengal Survey Office 
; as Asstt. to the Officer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1017 ; Asstt. Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt, of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben- 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926. 

: Address : 20/2 B, Ray Street; Elgin Road, 

| y Calcutta, 




i member of com- 


MAJUMDAR S. C„ B.Coin. (Bom.), Cert. 
A.I.B. (London), Manager, Hindusthan Co- 
operative Insurance Society, Ltd., at Bombay. 
Born 3rd Eeb. 1902. Late 
Agent of the Central Bank 
of India, Ltd., Lindsay 
Street Branch, Calcutta"; 
was a prominent member of 
the Committee of the Ben- 
gal National Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, for 
over two years ; at present a 
prominent member of the 
Committees of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, 

Bombay; Bombay Share- ' 

holders’ Association and a n I 

mittees of several other Associations, 
very able writer on Banking, Finance 
and Insurance in important Journals and 
Newspapers; a very popular figure in 
Commercial and Industrial Circles of 
Bombay; was Joint Secretary, Exhibition 
Committee, Indian National Congress, held at 
Bombay 1934. Direetor-in- Charge, United 
Press of India Ltd. (News Agency) 
Address: Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society Ltd,, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MALAVIYA, Krishna Kant Pandit: Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, He graduated 
in 1908 and became the Editor of the “ Abhyu 
daya,” a Hindi weekly founded by Pt. -Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. He 
’ founded and edited the 
Hindi monthly“Maryada” 
in 1910. He is the author 
of many Hindi hooks such 
, as Suhagrat.Manorama Ko 
I Patra, Matritva, Sausar- 
sankat and a political his- 
tory of Sudan, Morocco 
and Egypt. He thrice 
went to jail in connection 
with the Congress non-co- 
operation movement. He 
was first elected to the 
Central Legislature in 1923 and was 
re-elected in 1930 and 1936. He was the 
General Secretary of the Independent Congress 
Party in 1926 and was General Secretary of 
the All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan from 
1928 to 1931. He is a member of the All- 
India and Provincial Congress Committees 
and president of the District and Town 
Congress Committees. He has presided over 
many Congress, Hindu and Hindi Conferences 
in different parts of the country. Born : 1881. 
Address : Abhyudaya Press, Allahabad, U.P. 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Madan Mohan, o. Alla- 
habad, 25 Dee. 1861. m. 1884 ; four sons aud 
three daughters. Edue : Sanskrit at the 
Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, Govt. 
High School, Muir Central Coll., Allahabad ; 
B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885-87 ; 
edited the Indian Union, 1885-1887 ; the 
Hindustan, 1887-1889; The Abhyudaya, 
1907-1909; LL.B., Allahabad University, 
1892; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 \ 
and 1918 ; Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1910- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
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* qi f* iq , President, Sewn S&iuitij Prftjftl* s 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts’ Associatioiij 
' r'hnnoellnr Benares Hindu University 
sinco 1919 r President, Hindu Mahasabha, 

M - President. Sanatana Dharma M^jaabto; 
Alember Legislative Assembly since 1924 
Sgned 1930. Address : Benares Hindu 
University. 

Principal, Carmichael Coliege, Hangpur, 

Irfuf • ’ St. S XavicU3 9 Coll., Calcutta ; Univer 1 
eitv Coll., London ; Petcrhouse, Cambridge. 
^Publications : Numerous works on Mathcma- 
tics and Physics. Address : Bangpur, Bengal. 
MANIPUR, H. H. MAHARAJA Sir Chcra 

Sf March 1 17f’i?05.‘ S B<i«c ': Mayo 'College, 
Timer 8 1891. State has area of 8,456 sq. 

Assam. 

SnfealKS and £ *£& 

cfo lege, Cambridge. Fwmtetfon Sobotar and 

MoMohan Law student, St. -lohn s Canibrm c 
Brother-ton Sanskrit scholar in 

Road, Lahore. 


r a asneiat.ion Press, Calcutta); Christianity 
in a Ctanging India (Y.M.C.A. Publishing 
House, Calcutta.) The Hindu-Muslim Prob- 
lem in India (George Allen and Unwin). 

Ttnnibav To-day and To-morrow ; 
Bombay Looks Ahead ; The Bombay Munich 
t, l tv t iVork • Some Social Services of the 
ttnment of Bombay ; The Child in India; 
and numerous articles in professional journals, 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House, 

Byculla. 

MANSINGH, SARD Ait, B.A., LL.B., President, 
Sikh Gurdwaras Judicial Commission and 
ATember Sikh Gurdwaras Tribunal, Lahore; 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore Vice-President, 
The Chief Khalsa Diwan (1923-1026) , b. 188/. 
Educ: Khalsa College Amritsar, won Gold 
Medal for writing Punjabi poetry , is a lawyer 
of 25 years’ standing worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the Law 
TiSmmt of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhalc Committee, Lahore (1926-1929) ; 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly 
S oo\ Sanretarv. B,eception Committee, 


1021 . D.B., 1922, riu/. 
idol DD (Chicago Tlieo logical Seminary) 

Tjita Graduate School of Social Work, • * 
March 1897 »a. 10 May 1925, Agnes Helene 

Tlovd Educ : Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 

STSi&S'VfS 

SySS.U.S.A.; 1925 Dented tojg; 


£f 

5 Bombay * ’ Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 
Mofussil Child Welfare, 

PrfsicRncy Irdan^WeKme SSS Managing 
Committee, The Health Visitors Imtitute; 
1932 Visiting Professsor in the University 
of Chicago; 1932 Alden-Tnthd foun- 
dation Lecturer in the Chtogo Theological 
Seminary. Publications: The Social Settle 
™ an Educational Factor in India! 


„„„ to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly ; 
( 1921-23). Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference Lahore, 
held in 1920; Offg. Jud8 e . Bhgh Court, 
Patiala, 1030-Mav 1932. Publications: Tran- , 
slated Kalidasa’s vikramorvasi from Sans- 
krit into Punjabi poetry and prose, 1ms 
written religious tracts. Address : 14, Jail 
Road, Lahore, 

I M ANI RVSTOM PESIONJI, M.A., J.P., 

1 ltd b 23 Sept. 1876. mi. 9 Deer. 1902, Manijeh 
P Wadia, Educ : New H. S. and Elplunstone 
('oil • Fellow, Elphinstoue College, 189/ and 
1898 • Jt. Proprietor and Editor ot Gup Sup 
11898) • Editor of English columns of Kamr-i- 
mnd (1891-1900) ; Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02) ; Fellow, Syndic, and Chairman of 
the Commerce Board of Studies of theBombay 

President, Anthropological Society, Bombay ; 

iSstituteandtho Rir^i Giris ’ Schools Associa- 
tion; Secretary, Bombay Food Prices Com- 
•mi+ipp (1914-17). Municipal Secretary, 190/- 
1919. By. Municipal Commissioner (1919- 
25) Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Bomba v 1922. Manager, Central Bank of 
India Ltd.; 1 928-1928 ; Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry .. 

1929-30 ; Joint Secretary, Indian Central 
Rankine Enquiry Ooiu.niittee,19BO-31, vicfi^ 
President and Member of the local Board of 
the Reserve Bank of India; Director, Oriental 
Government Security Life Assurance Co. 
Member of the Committee of the Indian Mer 

chants Chamber and its_represcnUtveonthe 

Tocal Advisory Committee, B.B. & CJ. Ran 
way Publications : English, Child Pwtwtaw, 
folklore of Wells : The Law and Procedure 
of the Municipal Corporation, Bombay . 
The Conference of the Birds, .a 
Allegory ; Evolution of Local Self-Govt, m 
Bombay ’ " Zoroastrianism” ; The Religion 
of t.hp Good Life ; Court Poets of Iran and 
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• India. Gujarati : Dolanto Upayog (Use of 
Wealth) ; Gharni tatha nisfialhi Kelavni (Home 
and School education), Tansuhh mala (Health 
series), and novels named Abyssiniano 
Hobshi ; Bodlilu ; Chandra Chal. Address : 
Versova ( via Andheri Station). 

MATHER, Riohakd. E.Met.. Technical Direc- 
tor, Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. b. 19 Sept. 1886. Educ.: Royal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield, 
Mappin Medallist 1906 ; Metallurgist, Ormsby 
Iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907-1911, 
Dy. Dir., Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Member 
of Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel Industry, 1919; 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt, of India, 
1920-25. Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1923-24, and 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute. Inst, of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute. Pub- 
lication : Papers for technical societies. 
Address : Bombay. 

MATTHAI, John, B.A., B.L. (Madras); B. Litt. 
(Ox on.) ; D.Sc. (London) ; C.I.E. ; Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, b. 10 Jan. 18S6. in. Achainma 
John 1921. Educ. : Madras Christian College; 
London School of Economics ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14; 
Officer on special duty, Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras, 1918-20 ; Professor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25 ; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1922-25 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 1925-31 : President, Tariff 
Board, 1931. Director-General of Commer- 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, 1935. Publi- 
cations : Village Government in British India ; 
Agricultural Co-operation in India ; Excise 
and Liquor Control. Address : Commerce 
Dept., Hew Delhi and Simla. 

MAULA Bakhsh, Nawab Maula Bakhsh 
Khan Bahadtjk, C.I.E. , of Batala, Punjab, 
India, b. 7 May 1862; m. 2nd daughter 
of Haji Mirza Abbas Khan, C.M. G., 
C.I.E., British Agent, Khurasan, Persia. 
Two *. five d. Joined Punjab Postal 
Dept, and having volunteered for service 
as Field Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
Frontier, 1880, Manager, Dead Letter Office, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept., Simla, 
1882. Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept., 1887, on special duty, 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888 ; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso-Afghan Boundary Commis- 
; sion, 1888-89 ; Attache to Agent to Governor- 
■.■..'General and H. B. M.’s Consul-General, 
Meshed, 1890. Asst. Agent, Govr. Genl., 
Khurasan and Seistan, 1894; British Vice- 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan,/ 1896-9S ; 
on Special Political duty in Kam, Seistan 
and Baluchistan, 1898 ; on special duty in 
Intelligence Branch, Quarter-Master- 
Generai’s Dept., Simla, for revising Ga- 
. zettcer of Persia, 1898-1899; Asst. 

Dist. Supdt. of Police in charge. Nusbki 
, District, Baluchistan, 1900 ; Extra Asstt. 


Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1 ; Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan, 1901-2 ; Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05; 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept., Govern- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
Officer with H. M. Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H. M.’s Indian tour, 
1906-7 ; Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 ; Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 ; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council, 1922-23 ; Chief Minister, 
Baliawalpnr State, 1925-28. Address: 
Iram, Srinagar, Kashmir ; Iffatabad, Lyallnur 
Dist., Punjab. 

MAUNG TOK KVI, B.A. b. 1884. Educ.: 
Rangoon College. Member of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 ; 
resigned Govt, service and joined editorial 
staff of The Sun in 1920; became Managing 
Director, 1921 ; elected to the Municipal Cor- 
poration, Rangoon, 1922; elected Member, 
Leg. Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
University Council, 1924. Founded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1925. 
Re-elected Member, Legislative Assembly, 1926. 
Founded “ The Kesara ”, a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929. Resigned the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd., Rangoon, held from 
1920 to 1929 with a short break. Resigned 
from Legislative Assembly, 1930. Address 
7, Strand Road, Moulmein. 

MAVALANKAR, THE Hon. Mil. GANESII 
VASTtdeo, B.A., LL.B„ Advocate, A. S. 
Speaker, Bombay Leg. Assembly, b. 26th 
November 1888. Educ: Rajapur and 
Government High Schools, Rajapur and 
Ahmedabad respectively; Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, and Government Law School, 
Bombay. Started practice in 1.913 ; Secre- 
tary, Gujarat Sabha, 1916 ; took part in 
ICaira No-rent Campaign, 1917 ; Influenza 
Relief, 1918 ; Famine Relief, 1919 ; Entered 
Ahmedabad Municipality, 1919 ; Suspended 
practice in 1921-22; Secretary, Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1921 to 1923 ; 
General Secretary, 36th Indian National 
Congress, Ahmedabad, 1921 ; Secretary, 
Flood Relief Operations, Ahmedabad District, 
1927; Visited England and Europe, 1928; 
President, Ahmedabad Municipality, 1930 
to 1933 and 1935-36 ; President, Ranpur In- 
quiry Committee, 1930 ; Trustee, Gujarat Law 
Society ; Member, Governing Body, Ahmeda- 
bad Education Society. Address : Bhadra, 
Ahmedabad ; Council Hall, Bombay. 

MAWNG, Sxk Sao, R.C.I.E., K.S.M., SAWBWA 
os Yawnghwe, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs. Address : Yawnghwe, Shan 
States. Burma- 

MAXWELL, Reginald Maitland, c.S.I. 
(1938), M.A. (Qxon,), C.I.E. (1923), I.C.S. 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department (1936), b. 24 Aug. 1882. m. \ 
Mary Lyle, d. of the Rev. Henry Halgh, j 
D.D, Educ ; Marlborough and Corpus i 
Christ! College, Oxford. Entered the I.C.S. ! 
1906: Collector of Salt Revenue, 1916 ; Dy. ; 


Commissioner of Salt and Exeise, 1917-1919 ; i 
acted as Private Secretary to the Governor of | 
Bombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Retrenchment 
Committee, 1921-23 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate from 1921; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928 ; Special duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry, 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929 ; Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Home Department, 1931-1935; 
Commissioner of Excise, Bombay, 1935. Ag. 
Member. Government of India, 1938. Address ; 
Hew Delhi. 

MEEK, Sir David Burnett, Kt. (1937), C.I.E., 
O.B.E., D.Sc., Indian Trade Commissioner, 
London, 6. 10 March 1885. m. Gemmell 
Retta Young. Educ .* Glasgow University, 
Indian Educational service (1911); Director 
of Industries, Bengal, 1920; Director-General, 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 1920. 
Representative of the Government of India 
to Commonwealth Statistical Conference, 
Ottawa, 1935. Address: India House, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 

MEHRBAN, Nowsherwan Asrandiar, B.A., 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society ; 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
Government of Bombay, b. 2nd June 
1890. m. Jerbanoo d. of Dr. Hormusjee 
I). Pesikaita. Educ.: Boys’ High School, 
Allahabad, St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay, Gaikwar 
Scholar, Elphinstone College. Secretary to 
Sir Dorab Tata, 1912 ; Secretary, R. G. Baldock 
Ltd., 1917 ; Secy., Indian Traders Pty, 
Ltd., 1919; Secy., Messrs. Australian & 
Eastern GO., Pty., Ltd., 1921; appointed 
Investigator, Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay, 1923, and Asst. Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay Presidency, 1927; Officiated 
as Registrar of Trade Unions, Bombay 
Presidency in April-May 1930. Secretary, 
Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee (Fawcett 
Committee) from October 1928 to April 1929. 
Technical Adviser to Government Delegates 
and Secretary to Indian Delegation, 15th 
Session, International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1931. On deputation to the British 
Ministry of Labour and the International 
Labour Office whilst on leave out of India, 
1931. Address : Mount Vilas, Bandra 
Hill, Bandra. 

MEHTA, Chunilai, B., Merchant; b. 1888; 
Educ. : Bombay ; m. to Tapibai ; Two 
daughters and one son. Justice of the Peace 
for the City of Bombay (1929) ; Sheriff of 
Bombay for the year 1935- 
36 ; President, Bombay 
Shroffs (Indigenous Ban- 
kers) Association. Manag- 
ing Director ; Chunilai 
Mehta & Co., Limited. 
,,,,,, Director, Alcock, Asli- 
down & Co., Limited ; 
Bombay Bullion Exchange, 
, j Limited ; Bombay Talkies 
Limited; East India Cot- 
ton Association, Limited ; 
Scindia Steam Navigation 
Co., Limited ; Narottam Limited ; Narottam <fc 
Pereira Limited; Electrical Undertakings, 
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Limited; Indian Overseas Bank, Limited. Mem- 
her, Governing Body, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research ; Executive Committee, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
& Industry; Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay ; Managing Committee, Rarnwadi 
Free Eve Hospital ; General Committee, Red 
Cross Society (Bombay Presidency Branch) ; 
Anti-Tuberculosis Committee. Editor, 

‘ Financial News Bombay ; ‘ Indian Cotton 
Review ’ and ‘ Cotton Chart’ (Annual Pub- 
lications). Travelled round the world in 
1927 and again to Europe and America in 1930. 
Address : Residence : 52, Ridge Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay ; Office : 51 Marwari Bazar, 
Bombay, 2 ; Branch Office : 43, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay, 1. 

MEHTA, Sir Chunilal VuBHrCANPAS, Kt., 
K.C.S.I. (1928), M.A., LL.B. Agent, Century 
Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd,, 
Bombay, and Provincial Scout Com- 
missioner. b. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to 
Tarabai Chandulai Kankocliwala. Educ. ; 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay; Captain, 
Hindu XI ; elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916. Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920; Millowner and Chairman, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Director, 
The Bombay, Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
The New India Assurance Co., Ltd., The 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, Ltd., 
The Bundi Portland Cement Co., Ltd., The 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Bombay Government, 1923-28. President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1931). Address: 

2,Ridgo Road. Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dhanjibhai Hormasji L.M. & S., C.I. 
E. (1932), Kaisar-J-Hind Gold Medal (1920) ; 
Donat of St. John Silver Medal (1917) ; Ra} 

Ratna Silver Medal, Baroda (1916). ' * ' - 

Serving Brother’s Badge 

at the hands of His 
Majesty during the Cente- 
nary Celebrations of St. 

John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, 1931. Presented to 
H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales. Associate Officer 

of the Ven. Order of St. 

John 1934. Associate Com- 
mander of St. John 1937 and 
Maharaja Gaelcwad’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee Medal, 1930. 

Retired Sanitary Commissioner, Baroda. 

b. 4 February 1864. m. to a cousin. 

Educ : Sir Cowasji Jehahgir Naosari 
Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. Joined Baroda Med. 
Service, 1887 : did inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine ; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission; 
did Cholera inoculations with Major Lamb. 
Has popularised St. John Ambulance work 
and Red Cross work, ail over Gujarat, Sind, 
Kathiawad, Central India, Central Provinces, 
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Punjab, N. W. F. Province, Rajputana, 
Khandesh, Deccan, Thana District and 60 
States by giving nearly 1,000 lectures, earned 
for the Association Its. 10,000 and for the 
Red Cross over Rs. 1,34,100 by enrolling 3,400 
Members . Conducted 50 classes in Ambulance 
Nursing and Hygiene and published 50 books 
on Ambulance, Nursing, Hygiene, Midwifery, 
Red Cross, etc. Presented books worth| 
Rs. 10,000 to the Association and the Society. 
Edits a quarterly named Arogya since 1927. 
Baroda Red Cross Branch delegate to the 
15th International Red Cross Conference 
held at Tokyo in October 1933. Contributed 
Rs. 20,000 (with interest accrued Rs. 2,500) 
for erection of Parsi Ambulance Division 
Headquarters Building, Bombay. Address : 
Lunsikooi, Navsari. 

MEHTA, The Hon. Mr. Durgashanker 
K iotas hanker, B.A., LL.B., Minister for 
Finance, Government of the Central Provinces 
and Berar. b. 7th April 1887 ; m. Shrimati 
Narmadabal. Educ : Jubbulpore Govern- 
ment College and later at the University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Took to legal 
profession in 1909 ; Advocate, C. P. High 
Court ; was for a number of years the Chair- 
man of the District Council of Seoni and 
President of the Municipal Committee. Was 
also Chairman of the Central Bank, Seoni; 
was for a number of years member of A.I.C.C. ; 1 
Congress Party member of C. P. Leg. Council 
from 1927 to 1930. Publications : Educative 
tracts for the Provincial Congress organisa- 
tion. Address: 57, Civil Station, Nagpur- 
MEHTA, Fateh Lae, s. of late Rai Pannalal. 
O.I.E . Member of the Mehadraj Sabha 
(Highest Judicial Court), b. 1808. Publication 
“ Handbook of Mewar and Guide to itL 
Principal Objects of Interest.” Address : Rai 
Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur, Rajputana. 
MEHTA, GlRDHAREAt D., RAI Saheb, Manager, ! 
The Jamnagar and Dwarka Railway, b. 5th 
September 1879. e. at Visnagar and Ahmeda- 
bad. Joined the Postal 
Dept, in 189(5 and served 
six years. Joined the B. B. 
& C. I. Railway in 1903 as 
a Junior Clerk in the Dist. 
Traffic Superintendent’s 
Office and was soon marked I 
out as a man of genius and 
ability; chief Distributing! 
Officer of Grain Shops 1921, 
and specially mentioned in 
despatches, was finally pro- 
moted to Superior Grade in 
1924 and transferred to the Railway Head 
Office in Bombay in 1926 where he served till 
1934; Rai Saheb 1031, a great social 
worker having initiated Co-operative Insti- 
tutes, Death Benefit Funds, etc., for the wel- 
fare of the Stalf, was actively connected with 
the Bombay Presidency Baby & Health Week 
Association, was Chairman Dist. and Div. Co- 
operative Institutes and mentioned in Govern- 
ment Reports; promoted several works 
of public utility in Baroda State; 
also connected with many other Institutions 
inBombay, originator of the idea of Excursion 
and Pilgrims Specials, Received Silver 
Jubilee and Coronation Medals from 




Railway Board ; was appointed to his present 
post in 1935 by II. H. the Jam Saheb which 
he has filled with conspicuous ability and 
distinction. Address: Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

MEHTA, SIR Homi MANECKJI, Kt., (1933) ; 
Well-known Citizen of Bombay, Banker, 
Millowner, Industrialist, ete. Director, Reserve 
Bank. b. 1st April 1871, m. to Goolbai, d. 
of late Mr. H. R. Umrigar. 

Educ. : at Bombay. Started j 
life as assistant in Bombay 
Mint in 1S88 ; subsequently 
joined China Mill Ltd., 
and started business on 
his own account in 1896 ; I 
bought Victoria Mills in 
1904; Jubilee Mills in 
1914 ; Raja Goculdas 
Mills in 1916 ; Gaekwar I 
Mills in 1929. Established { 

Zenith Life Assurance Co., 

Ltd., iu 1916 and British India General 
Insurance Co., Ltd., in 1919. Established 
Poona Electric Supply Co., Ltd., in 1916; 
Navsari E. S. Co., Ltd., in 1922, and Nasik- 
Deolali E. S. Co., Ltd., in 1930, Nadiad J5. S. 
Co., Ltd., in 1931. Member of Viceroy's 
Council of State 1930 to 1934, served on the 
Committee of Bihar and Orissa Separation in 
1931 ; Represented India on the League of 
Nations, 1933 and 1034 ; resigned from Council 
of State on appointment to the Central 
Board of Reserve Bank in 1934 ; appointed 
Employers’ Representative on International 
Labour Conference in 1936. Established 
Dry Ice Corporation of India Ltd., in Septem- 
ber 1930; Navsari Cotton & Silk Mills Co. in 
1936. Address: “Chotlila House”, Warden 
Road, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Jamnadab, M.,M.A.,LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 
b. 3 August 1884. 111. Manibai, d. of Ratanji 
Ladhuji. Educ. : Jamnagur, Jnnagad, Bombay, 
London. Member, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1923-1930. President, Accounts Staff Union, 
G. I. P. Rly. ; President, All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation, Bom. Tramwaysmen's 
Union, Bombay Port Trust Employees’ Union, 
Indian Trade Union Unity Conference, 
President, B. B. & 0. I. Railway Employees’ 
Union; President, Maharashtra Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, 1921-23 ; President, Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1929-1930; 
President, Thana District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1932 ; and Member, All-India 
Congress Committee, 1921-1931. Member 
of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, 1926; Gen. Secretary, 
Democratic Swaraj Party ; President, National 
Trades’ Union Federation, 1933-35; Indian 
Workers’ Delegate to the International Labour 
Conference, 1934; Substitute delegate Govern- 
ing Body I. L. O. January 1935 ; Chairman, 
Asian Assurance Co„ Ltd. ; Mayor of Bombay 
1936-37. Revenue and Finance Minister, 
Government of Bombay, 1937. Address : 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, JAYSUKHLAL KlUSHHALAb, M.A., 
Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay. b. 1884. m. to Mrs. Kurnudagauri. Educ ; 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El- 
phinstone Colleges. Appointed Secretary 
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Indian Merchants* Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918 ; 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time for seeing the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber ; Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29. 
Vice-President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1921-25 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1925-29. 
Chairman of tlio Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committee, 1927-1932. Vice-President, 
Bandra Municipality, 1934-37. Address : 
” Krishna Kutir”, Santa Cruz, B. B. &C. I. 
and Jahangir Wadia Building, Esplanado 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dr. Jivraj Narayan, L.M.&S. 
(Born.), M.D. (Lond.), M.R.C.P. (Loud.), 
F.C.P.S. (Bom.), Dean, Gfordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical Coll, and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay, b. 29 Aug. 1887. in. Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mehta. Educ.: High School 
education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll., Bombay, and London Hospital. 
Formerly Ag. Asst. Director, Hale Clinical 
Laboratory, London Hospital, London, 
and Chief Medical Officer, Baroda State. 
Address: K. E. M. Hospital, Pare], Bombay. 

MEHTA, Sir Manubhai Nanshankar, Kir. 
(1922); C.S.I. (1919); M.A., LL.B. ; b. 22 
July 1808 ; Educ. : Elphinstono College, 
Bombay, m. llrst Harsliad Kumari and on 
her death again Dhanvanta, 4 s. and 7 d. 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. Priv. 
Sec. to H.M. Maharaja Gaekwar, 1899-1906 ; 
Rev. Minister and First Counsellor, 1914-10. 
Diwan of Baroda, 1916-27 and Prime Minister 
and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State, 1927-1934; 
Continues to be Counsellor, Bikaner State. 
Indian States Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences, 1930, 1931 and 
1932; Member, Consultative Committee, 1932 ; 
Indian States’ Delegate, to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Reforms, 1933; 
attended the World Hygiene Conference, 1933. 
Publications : The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Kative States of India; Principles of Law 
of Evidence (in Gujarati, 3 Volumes). 
Address: 15, Harkness Road, Bombay. 

MEHTA, VaIKUNTH Lalubhai, B.A., Manag- 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. b. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Mangla, d. 
of Prataprai Vajeslianker of Bhavnagar. 
Educ. New High School, Bombay, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
B.A. Examination. Worked with Central 
Famine Belief Committee and Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12 ; Hon. Manager, Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay (1912- 
1 5) as Manager from 1915-1922, and Managing 


Director since 1922. Member, Editorial 
Board, Social Service Quarterly; Member, 
Editorial Board, Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly; Secretary, Social Service League, 
Bombay ; Member Executive Committee, 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute^ 
Bombay ; Member, Bombay Provincial 
Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929 ; Member, 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committee, Bombay 
1937; Member, Bombay Provincial Board, 
Harijan Sevak Sangh. Member, Board of 
Management, and Trustee All-India Village 
Industries Association. Publications : The 
C’o-operative Movement. ( The Times of India 
Press), 1915, The Co-operative Movement in 
India (Servants of India Society pamphlet 
in collaboration with Mr. V. Venkata Sub- 
baiya), (Arya Bhusan Press), 1918. Studies 
in Co-operative Finance (Servants of India 
Society pamphlet), 1927. Address: Murzba- 
nabad, Andlieri (B.B. & C.I. Railway), 

MENON, The Hon. Mr. Ivongattil Raman, 
B.A„ B.L., Advocate, Calicut, Minister for 
Courts and Prisons, Government of Madras. 
b. Feb. 1895 ; m. V. Seethamma ; Educ: 
High School, Irinjalakuda, Ernakulam College. 
Christian College, Law College, Madras, 
After enrolling as an Advocate, practised in 
Calicut from Sept. 1920; joined the 0. D. 
Movement in 11)30 and 1932. Address 
Kongat House, Kilpauk, Madras. 

MERCHANT, FramROZ RUSTomji, F.S.A.A., 
J.P., First Asst. Commissioner of Income Tax 
Bombay City. ft. 12 Nov. 1888. Educ : Bombay 
and London. Formerly, Professional Accoun- 
tant and Auditor ; Lecturer in Accounting, 
Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Economies ; 
Olfg. Secretary and Chief Accountant, City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust ; Examiner 
in Accounting to the TJniv. of Bombay; 
officiated as Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Bombay Presidency, Sind and Aden in 
1932, 1933, 1934 and 1936. Publications; 
“ Elements of Book-keeping ”; " Company 
Secretary and Accountant " " Income-Tax 
in relation to Accounts,” ” Indian Income- 
Tax Simplified,’’ ” Book-Keeping Self- 
Taught,” etc. Address : 27B, Arthur Bunder 
Road, Colaba, Bombay 5. 

METCALFE, Sir Herbert Aubrey Francis, 

B. A. (Oxon.); K.C.I.E. (1936); O.S.I. (1933); 

C. I.E. (1929) ; M.V.O. (1922) ; Indian Civil 

Service (Political Department). ■ b. 27th Sept. 
1883. >n. Elinor Joyce Potter. Educ. : Charter- 
house and Christ Church, Oxford. Served in 
Punjab, 1908-1913 ; Entered Political Depart- 
ment, 1913; Asst. Private Secretary to Viceroy, 
1914-1917; served in N.W.F.P. 1917-1925; 
Counsellor to Legation, Kabul, 1925-1920; 
served in N.W.F.P., 1926-1930; Deputy 

Secretary to Government of India, 1930-1932 ; 
Foreign Secretary to Government of India, 
May '1932. Adrfms: c/o External Aifairs 
Department, New Delhi. 

MIAN, Abiujl Rashid, The Hon. Mr. Justice, 
B.A. (Punjab) ; M.A. (Cantab.) ; Judge, 
High Court, Lahore, b. 29th June 1889. 
m. d. of Nawab Maula Bakhsh, C.I.E. Educ. : 
Central Model School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and at Christ’s College, 
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Cambridge. Practised at Lahore, 1913-1933 ; 
appointed Asst. Legal Remembrancer, 1925; 
officiated as Govt. Advocate, Punjab to 1927, 
1929 and 1930. Address: 16, Masson Road, 


MILLER, Sib Leske, KT. (1914), C.B.E., 
(1919). Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
b. 28th June 18t>2. m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Educ. : Charterhouse, and Trinity, 
College, Dublin. Entered I.C-.S., 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14. Address : 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgiri Hills. 

MIR AREAm: All, 33. A., B.L., M.L.A. (Madras). 
Comes of a respectable family in the Northern 
Circars and is a practising , lawyer at Rajak- 
mundry. He joined the 
Bar in 1917. He is also ' ' : 
an iuamdar. He is an ' jgg|j|gk. 
Ex-member of the Andhra : ■ 

University Senate, and ■ V. ■ s 
the Rajahmundry Munich •• f sMHttft 1- ■ 

pal Council. He is an • W . 

Hon. Member of several 
local committees and ’ 

A nj emails and the addi- ’ , ' v 

tional public prosecutor, 

b, August, 1893. Address : 

Advocate and Addl. 

Public Prosecutor, Rajahmttndry. 

MIRZA. M. Ismaii, Amin-ot-Muik, Sik, 
K.C.I.E. (1936), KT. (1930), C.I.E. (1924) 
O.B.E. (1923), Dewan of Mysore, b. 
1883. m. Zebinda Begum of shirazee 
family, Educ: The Royal School at 
Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, for 
B.A. ; Superintendent of Police, 1905 ; 
Asstt. Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 1908 ; 
Huzur Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 
1922; Dewan of Mysore, 1926. Invited to 
the Round Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1931 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and 
Jaipur (Rajputana). Member of the Con- 
sultative Committee. Delegate to the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference, 1932 and the 
Joint Select Committee, 1933. Leader of the 
Indian Delegation to the Inter-governmental 
Conference of Ear Eastern Countries on Rural j 
Hygiene, held at Bandony (Java), 1937. 
Address : Carlton House, Bangalore. 

MIRZA, HUMAYTTKT, Dewan of Banganapalle 
(since 18th Nov. 37, exercising all the Ruler’s 
powers during latter’s absence on pilgrimage 
to the Holy places in Iran, Iraq and Arabia) 
is India’s youngest Dewan 
/•' ever appointed; b. (Bombay) 

- j M WMp t. ,14th January 1907 ; eldest 
jytea&S&v. of 3 children and only son of 

HbMwI Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza 

I SP 8 *"®’*! - M. Ismail., Kt„ K.C.I.E.. 

' - 1 O.B.E., C.St.J., (Dewan of 
; Mysore since 1st May 1926) 

r '‘ tfy and Lady Mirza Ismail who 

1S|ll||jL ’ is the pioneer of the 

Women’s Movement in the 
mm Mysore State ; early educa- 
tion at St. Joseph’s College,; 
Bangalore; The Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and the Middle Temple, London ; appointed 
Personal Assistant to the Dewan of Mysore 


by H. H. the Maharaja on 1st Nov. 1933, 
and continued in that, capacity till 1st June 

1934 when he went on a transfer to Koiar as 
Asst. Commissioner until 1st January 1935 ; 
Asst. Comm, in Bangalore (2nd January to 
30th June) ; Asst. Comm, in Tumkur (1st July 

1935 to 18th March 1936) ; Asstt, Comm, in 
special charge of Anekal Taluk (23rd March to 
1 1th July) : Sub-Divisional Officer and Civil 
Officer, Bangalore (12th July 1930 to 11th 
Nov. 1937) ; services lent by the Mysore 
Government to the Banganapalle Durbar 
for a period of 3 years. Address : Bangana- 
palle State, South India. 

MIRZA, Yousuf Shahzada Bahadur, M.L.A. , 
Bengal, is a grandson of 
Wajid All Shah, the last 
King of Oudli. He is a ji jjgMggk 

councillor of the Corpora- , 
tion of Calcutta and Chair- | B 

man of the Building Com- “P* P 

mittee. He is also a mem- ! * * V 

her of several important . ’ ? 

committees and is the .. AT" 

President of the Orplia- ^ 
nage at Garden Reach. 

Calcutta, b. September , a*s 

10, 1903. Address : 31, Kfglggf JmMWg, 

Theatre Road. Calcutta. : 

MISRA, Banshi DJI All, M.A., LL.B., 
Sahityaratna Pandit, M.L.A., U.P., an 
Advocate of the Kheri District. He non- 
eo-operated from the B.A. Class in 1920 and was 
sentenced to 18 months’ 
i! 1 with 1 Jnir oi T! 1 - 100, 
Upp* a member of many public 

institutions and the Con- 
k ’ gress leader of his District, 

? .# SmM, , was the Secretary of the- 

y* , Harijan Sewak Sangh and: 

. President of the Kisan 

4;Afe„ v Sangh, has been a member :! 

JhT i of the Provincial Con- ! 

v,,„ gress Committee and the i 

AIMndla Congress Com- j 

as ’secretary 0 f the : 

P.C. Committee, an elected member of 1 

the District Board and its Education | 
Committee, a well-known Hindi writer and I 
his published works are “ Sugrahini,” “ A jab j 
Desa,” “ Hukka Huwa,” and “ Ganita : 

Chamtkar,” was sentenced to six months’ 
R.I. in 1930 and one year’s R.I. and a fine, of | 
Rs. 200 in 1932 in the Civil Disobedience and | 
Satyagrah movements, b. Jan. 2, 1902- [ 
Address : Lakhimpur-Itheri, TIP. I 

MISRA, Pandit Haekauan Nath, B.A., LL.B. I 
(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at-Law (Inner : 
Temple), b. 16th July 1890. m. Shrimati 
Bhagwan Devi of Cawnpore Dist, Educ. : f 
Muir Central College, Allahabad and Gonville 
and Cains College, Cambridge, (1911-1925). 
Joined Non -Co-operation Movement In 1920 ; f 
Member of the All-In dia Congress Committee ; " 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board, I 
Lucknow; Joint Secretary, Oudb Bar Associa- 
tion ; Member of the Bar Council of Chief | 
Court of Oudh ; Member of the Lucknow § 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, ; 
Lucknoiv. Publications : Asstt; Editor of I 
. Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- j 
1920. Address : 6, Neill Road. Lucknow. ; 
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MLS It A, Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Dr. Shyam 
Reha hi, M.A., D. Lit.t.. ox-member, Council 
of State ; Adviser-in-Chief, Orchha State, 
Tikamgarh, 0.1.; Member of the Allahabad 
University Court a nd Academic, Council of the 
Committee of Courses in Hindi, and Faculty 
of Arts, and of Lucknow and Benares Hindu 
University Courts, Member & Vice-President, 
Hindustani Academy, United Provinces, 
ex-President, All-India Kanyakubja Sabha, 
All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and 
Kashi Nagri Pracliarini Sabha, President, 
Kanyakubja Inter-College Committee, Luck- 
now and of U. P. Menegers’ Association of 
Aided High Schools and Inter-Colleges. 
b. 12th August 1873. m. Miss B. D Bajpai, 
lias two s., five d. Educ. : .Tubilce Higli 
School and Canning College, Lucknow. Entered 
Executive Branch, U.P. Civil Service in 1S97 
as Deputy Collector ; was on special duty in 
1903, 1903, 1909, 1921 and 1922, in connec- 
tion witli consolidation of agricultural holdings 
on the last occasion; was Deputy Superin- 
tendent and Olfg. Superintendent of Police, 
(1906-09) ; on deputation as Dewan, Chhatar- 
pur State, C.I. (1910-14) ; Personal Asstt. to 
Excise Commr., U.P. (1917-20) ; Dy. Commr., 
Gonda (1920-21) for over a year, besides, 
having twice officiated as Magte. and Collr. 
of Bulandshahr, Jt. Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies (1922-24) and Registrar, Aug. 1924 
to December 1920. Retired as permanent 
Deputy Commissioner, Unao, U.P. (1928), wa 
Dewan, Orchha State from January 1929 to 
April 1932, when lie became Chief Advist 
to H. H. the Sawai Malu-ndra Maharaja ; 
received honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
from the Allahabad University in Dec. 1937 for 
liis scholarly contributions to the Hindi 
literature. Publications : Several standard 
works in Hindi including the Misra-Bandhu 
Viuoda (a text-book for B.A. & M.A., Examina- 
. tions) and the Hindi Nava Ratna (text-book 
in the Degree of Honours Examinations). 
Address : Golaganj, Lucknow. 

MITRA, The Hon. Mr. Satyendra Chandra, 
M.A., B.L., President, Bengal Leg. Council ; 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, b. 21st 
December 188S. m. Mrs. Uma Mitra. Educ : 
Calcutta University, member of the Bengal 
Leg. Council from 1924 to 1926 ; member of 
the Indian Leg. Assembly (1926-34) ; member 
of the Age of Consent Committee (1929-30); 
was a Director of the Reserve Bank of 
India, Eastern Circle (1935-36) ; was the 
President of the All-India Postal and R. M. S. 
Association, held at Ahmedabad in 1933 ; 
was Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee (1922-23), and Vice- 
President (1927-28); was elected to the 
Bengal Leg. Council in 1937. Address: 
20, South End Park, Balivguuge, Calcutta 




MITHA, Mahomed Suleman Casslw, m.l.a., 
Bombay, from East Ivhan- 
desli{MusIim)eonstituency. 
b. 23rd June 1903. He is a 
prominent member of the 
Muslim community and 
a well-known businessman 
of Bombay. He is a mem- 
ber of the Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation and the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Member of Bombay Port 
Haj Committee a u d a 
member of Provincial 
Legislature in Pre-Reform 
period. Address : Land's End Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MITTER. Sir Brojendka Lae, Kt. (1928); 
K.C.S.I. (1932); M.A., B.L., Barrlster-at-Law, 
Advocate-General of India, Formerly Advocate 
General of Bengal and Member, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, 1034-37; Law Member, Govt, of 
India, 1028-34. Led Indian Delegation to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1931 and 
1933. b. May 1875. m. a daughter of 
Mr. P. N. Bose, late of the Geological Survey. 
Educ.: Presidency Col., Calcutta and Lin- 
coln's Inn. Address : Simla and New 
Delhi. 

MITTER, Dwarkanath, M.A., D.L., Ordinary 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta ; Dean 
of the Faculty of Law (1930-34). Member, 
Council of State (1924); formerly Advocate, 
High Court, Calcutta, b. 29th Feb. 1876. 
m. d. of Bala Cliaran Dutt of Calcutta. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Joined High 
Court Bar in 18-97. In 1916 elected an ordinary 
Fellow of Calcutta University for five years 
and appointed Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court in November 1926. Retired from the 
Bench (1937). Publications : A Thesis on 
Position of Women in Hindu Law, published 
by Calcutta University. Address : Patna, 
E. I. Railway. 

MITTER, Rai Bahadur Khagendranath, 
M.A., (Gold Medalist). 6. 1880. m. 
Sneharama. Educ. : Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 and 1923 ; Member, Council 
of State, 1924 and 1925; Fellow (elected), 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926) ; late 
editor of Bangiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika. 
Late Senior Professor of Philosophy, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Division. Fellow, 
and Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta Univer- 
sity ; Ramtanu Lahiri Professor of Bengali 
Literature and Head of the Department of 
Indian Vernaculars, Calcutta University. 
Represented the Calcutta University at the 
Conference of the Universities of the British 
Empire held at Cambridge, 1936, Publica- 
tions : Author of several works in Bengali on 
history, literature and fiction. Address : 
Ballygunge Place, Calcutta. 

MOBERLY, Sir Bertrand Richard, Major- 
General, K.C.I.E. (1938); C.B. (1929); D.S.O. 
(1915) ; Commander, Lahore District ; b. 15th 

; - Oct. 1877. m. Hylda, d. of late A.O. Willis 
Esq., of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd. 
Educ. : Winchester College, Royal Military 
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College, Sandhurst Staff College, Camberley. 
First Commission Unattached List for Indian 
Army, ISO” ; Major-General, Indian Army, 
1930'; served in 18th Bengal Infantry and 2nd i 
Punjab Infantry (Punjab Frontier Force) now 
2nd Battalion, 13th Frontier Force Rifles ; 
commanded 2nd Battalion, 56th Rifles 
(Frontier Force) now 10th Battalion ; 13th 
Frontier Force Rifles ; Campaigns — N.W. 
Frontier of India, Waziristan 1901-02; 
Somaliland Field Force, 1903-04 ; .Tibdalli ; 
Great War, 1914-18; Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Salonika. Address : Headquarters, Lahore 
District, Lahore Cantonment. 

MOCKETT, The Hon. Me. J ustioe Verb, M.A., 
M.B.E. (1919), Judg of the High Court, 
Madras, since 1934. b. 25th July 1885. m. 
Ethel Nora Caddum Tomlrinson. Educ : 
Marlborough, Worcester College, Oxford. 
Called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 1908 ; 
Practised in England 1908-14, 1919-21 

(N. E. Circuit) ; served in the War, 1914-19 ; 
practised in Madras Bar 1921-32 ; officiated as 
judge of the High Court, 1932 ; Privy Council 
Bar and Lecturer on Law, King’s College, 
London, 1933-34. Address : 2, Anderson 
Road, Cathedral P.O., Madras. 

MODI, Sardar Da var Teiimdras Kavasji, 
B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, belongs to an ancient 
and historic family which enjoys hereditary 
rank and position among the Pars i Community 
of Surat ; holds hereditary 
| title of "Davar” expressly 
recognised by the Govern- 
ment ; First, Class Sardar of 
Gujerat since 1922 ; was 
awarded the Silver Jubilee 
Commemoration Medal 1935 
and the Coronation Medal in 
1937. m. 1920,Gulbanoo, d. of 
Khan Bahadur B. D. Patel, 
C.I.E., O.B.E. of Quetta. 
Educ. : Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London; called to the Bar 1913; holds 
Certificate of Honour from the Council 
of Legal Education, London ; Professor of 
Ancient and Roman Law and Land Tenures, 
Sarvajanik Law College ; served as Company 
Commander in the I. T. F. and holds Ring’s 
Commission with the rank of Captain ; Mem- 
ber, Bombay Legislative Council, 1921-1924 and 
1930-1937 ;‘ Member, Chorasi Taluka Local 
Board and Surat District Local Board, 1919- 
1924 ; Vice-President, T. L. B. for 3 years ; 
Councillor, Surat City Municipality, 1922-1928 ; 
President, Chorasi Taluka Development Asso- 
ciation from 1922; Trustee, Leper Hospital 
and many, other useful institutions. Delegate, 
Parsi Matrimonial Court since 1915 ; Director. 
Surat District Co-operative Bank Ltd., 1916- 
1919; Director, Gujorat Safe Deposit Vault ; 
Member, Surat District Village Uplift 
Committee and Chorasi Taluka Village Uplift 
Committee; Vice-president, Zoroastrism 
Physical Culture and Health ; League; 
Director, Surat Peoples’ Co-operative Bank 
Secretar y, Andrews Library since 1924 ; Secre- 
tary, Lady Wilson Village Maternity Associa- 
tion, etc., etc. Address : The Retreat, Civil 
Lines, Surat, 




Saheb of Dharampur. b. on the 28th of 
February 1886. Educ; 
at the Alfred High School, 

Rajkot. Joined the 
Government service in 
the Western India States 
Agency at Rajkot in 
1910. Passed the Higher 
Standard Examination. I 
Joined Dharampur State 
service in the year 1923. 

Appointed Personal Assis- ' , 

tant to His Highness the * 

Maharaja Saheb in 1928. * 

Received His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee 
Medal in the year 1935. Awarded the 
Coronation Medal in 1937. Address: Baldev 
Nivas, Dharampur (Surat Dist.), 

MODY, Silt Hormas.ti Peroshaw, M.A. (1904), 
LL.B. (1906), K.B.E. (1935), Advocate, High 
Court, Bombay (1910). b. 23rd Sept. 1881. m. 
Jerbai, d. of Kavasji Dadablioy Dubash. Educ 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay 
Municipal Corporation since 1913 and 
President, 1923-24; Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, 1927 and 1929-34 ; 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1928 
President, Employers Federation of India 
since 1933 ; Member, Indian (Or Central) 
Legislative Assembly ; Member, Round Table 
Conference and Reserve Bank Committee; 
Director, Tata Sons, Ltd. ; Delegate, Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Geneva, 1937. 
Publications: The Political Future of India 
(1908); Life of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta (1921). 
Address : Cumballa I-Iill, Bombay. 

MOENS, Lieut.-GeneraIi Sir Arthur 
William Hamilton May, K.C.B., O.M.G. 
(1919); D.S.O. (1917), Quartermaster Gene- 
ral, Army Headquarters. b. 1879. m. 1st 1908 
Agnes Swetenham, d. of late Thelwell Pike, i 
M.D., 2nd, 1919, Agnes Marianne, d. of late 
Captain A. G. Douglas, R.N., and widow oi 
the kite Captain D. Afllcck-Greaves, R.E. 
Educ. : Charterhouse ; R.M.C. Sandhurst. ; 
Served Somaliland, 1903-04, (medal and two 
clasps); European War (Mesopotamia), 1915- 
18, (despatches, D.S.O., Brevet Major, 
Brevet Lt.-Col.), Iraq Rising, 1920-21 (des- I 
patches). Commander, Lahore District, ; 
1931. Q. M. G. in India, 1930. Address: \ 
Delhi. 

MOHAMMAD Ejaz Rasul Khan, Raja - 
Sir, ICt. (1932), C.S.I. (1924), Talukdar 
of Jaliangirabad. b. 28th June 1886. Educ.: 
Colvin Talukdars School, Lucknow. First ;; 
non-official Chairman of the District Board, » 
Bara Bahki. Besides numerous other chari- \ 
: table contributions, the following are the f 
chief :— Rs. 1,25,000 to the Prince of Wales’ j 
Memorial, Lucknow, Rs. 50,000 to Sir r 
Hareourt : Butler Technological Institute, 





Cawnpore, and Its. 1,00,000 to the Lucknow 
University. Life Vice-Patron of the Bed Cross 
Society. Contributed Rs. 10,000 to Lady 
Reading Child Welfare Fund and Rs. 5,000 
to Aligarh University for Mads Scholarship ; 
Vice-President of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation and Member of the United Sendee 
Club ; Member of the Court and Executive 
Council of the Lucknow University. Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Munsif. Address : 
Johangirabad Raj, Dist. Bara Ranki ; 
Jahangirabad Palace, Lucknow. 


MOHAMMED Att, B.A., Khan Bahadur. 
M.L.A. (Bengal). After graduating in 1930 
he took charge of his father’s Zemindari 
properties in 1932 as Chief Manager. In that 
year he was elected as Municipal Commissioner 
and later • Vice-Chairman 
of Bogra Municipality. In 
September 1932 he was 
elected a member of the 
Local Board and also the 
District Board. In 1933 
he was appointed an Hon. 
Magistrate. In 1934 he 
was elected Chairman of 
the Central Co-operative 
Bank and was also nomi- 
nated a member of the 
Bengal Silk Committee 
by the Government of 
Bengal and in Sept. 1937 he was award- 
ed the Royal Coronation Medal. In 193(5 
he was awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal 
and the Co-operative Medal for meritorious 
service. In December 193(5 he was returned 
. un contested to the Legislative Assembly. 
In March 1937, lie was appointed a member 
of the Bengal Board of Waqfe and the E. B. 
Railway Advisory Committee to represent 
the Provincial Legislature. In January 1938 
he was elected Chairman of the Bogra 
District Board. He is a grandson of 
the late Navab Bahadur Syed Nawab All 
Chowdhury, K.B., C.I.E., Ex-Minister and 
Ex-Member of the Executive Council, Govern- 
ment of Bengal. He is the youngest Shan 
Bahadur in Bengal and is the present Managing 
Proprietor of the Bogra Nawab Estate. 
b. October 19, 1909. Address; The Palace, 
Bogra. Bengal. 

MOHOMED Abras Khan, Khan Bahadur. 
Merchant. Educ: in Mysore. A member 
of the representative assembly, Mysore, for 
over 20 years ; and as member of Mysore 
Legislative Council for over 13 years ; as 
Hon. President, Bangalore City Municipal 
Council for nearly 4 years ; has been General 
Secretary, Central Mahomedan Association, 
for 28 years; Presided over non- Brahmin 
Youth League, Madras, 1928; Elected Pre- 
Mysore State Muslim Conference, 
Address : Muslim Hall Road, Bangalore 






MOHOTA: Seth gopaldas, M.L.A., Central 
Provinces and Berar, son of Seth Bulakidas 
Mohota and grandson of Rai Saheb Rekh- 
ckand Mohota of Hinganghat, leading Indus- 
trialist, Landlord and 
Banker of Central Provinces 
and Berar, Honorary Magis- 
trate. Member on the Debt 
Conciliation Board, a Muni- 
cipal Councillor at Hingau- 
ghat and connected with 
various public bodies and 
institutions. Proprietor, 
11. 8.' Rekhchand Gopaldas 
Mohota Spg. and Wvg. Mills, 
Akola, owner, oil and rice 

• 'mills, ginning and pressing 

factories at various places, Managing Director 
of the Laxmi Bank Ltd. (Akola). Has been 
elected to the Central Provinces Legislative 
Assembly from Commerce and Industries 
seat. President of the Berar Chamber 
of Commerce, Akola, since its birth (1933); 
a member of Board of Industries, C. P. & 
Berar. Address : Akola, Berar. 

MOHUMMUD, Faiyaz Khan, M.L.C. (U.P.). 
Educated in India and the United States of 
America. He is a prominent Rais of Agra and 
a big Zemindar of Aligarh and Bulandshiihr dis- 
tricts. He was the young- 
est elected member of 
the Legislative Assembly 
in 1921-23, and was a 
prominent member of the 
Arms Rules Revising 
Committee appointed by 
the Govt, of India in 
1922. He is a keen 
shikari and takes great 
interest in the education 
and welfare of the Muslim 
community. Ho is a 
regular contributor of 
articles to newspapers, was the President 
of the U.P. Provincial Postal and B.M.S, 
Conference held at Agra in 19251 and was the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
All -India Tablig and Tanzeem Conference 
held at Agra in 1924. He is a Trustee of the 
Agra College and member of the Court of 
the Muslim University, Aligarh and is a 
supporter of the principle of separate 
electorates. He has presided over several 
meetings of the Muslims held at Agra, and 
is also a member of the U.P. Muslim League 
Parliamentary Board and is the President 
of the Agra District Muslim League, b. at 
Mecca (Ifejaz) in 1894. Address : “Faiyaz 
Munzil,” Agra, U.P. 

MOQK1RJBE, Sir Narayan, Zamindar of 
Uttarpara. b. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, since 1918; m. 1878; one s. , 
Educ.: Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 ; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
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Executive Committee of All-India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1810. Address; Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 

MOOKERJI, RADHAKUMtrn, M.A., Ph.D., 
M.L.C., Bengal. He is Professor of Indian 
History at Lucknow University since 1921. 

He is the author of the 
following British Publi- 
cations : “ A History 

of Indian Shipping, ” 
“The Pundamental 

Unity of India,” " Local 
Government in ancient 
India, ” “ Harsha, ” 

“ Nationalism in Hindu 
Culture, ” “ Men and 

Thought in Ancient 
India, ” “ A s o k a, ” 

“Hindu Civilisation.” 
®He is the leader of the 
Congress Party and of the Opposition in the 
Bengal Legislative Council, b. January 
1884, Address : University, Lucknow ; 
6, Ekdalia Hoad, Calcutta ; Berhampore 
(Bengal) ; 0, Goode Road, Darjeeling. 

MOORE, IV. Arthur, Editor of The Statesman, 
Classical Scholar of St. John’s College- 
Oxford, 1900-1904; President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 ; b. 1880. in. Maud Eileen, only 
surviving child of George Maillet. Educ.: 
Campbell Coll., Belfast and St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08, 
. during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times for Young Turk Revolu- 
tion, 1908, and in Albania; Special Corres- 
pondent, 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz, 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times, 1910 ; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 ; 
Russian Correspondent, 1913 ; Spain, 1914 ; 
Albanian Revolution, 1914; Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914; obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade; served Darda- 
nelles, 1915; Salonika, 1915-17 (General Staff 
Officer, flying, 1918, with military mission 
(General Sir G. T. Bridges) in Constantinople 
and the Balkans ; Squadron Leader, R. A.P. ; 
demobilised. May, 1919; despatches twice ; M. 
B.E. (military) ; Serbian White Eagle : Greek 
Order of the Redeemer; Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, M.L. A. 
(Bengal), 1920-1933. Publications: The 
Miracle (By ‘Antrim Oriel,’ Constable, 
(1908); The Orient Express (Constable 1914). 
Address : "The Statesman,” Calcutta. 

MOOS, Du. F. N. A., M.D., B.S. (Loud.), 
D.P.H. (Eng.), D.T.M. & Hy. (Eng.), 
M.B.B.S. (Bombay), E.ll.I.P.H. (London), 
F.C.P.S. (Bombay). J,P., Superintendent, 
and Chief Medical ' Officer, Goeuldas Tejpal 
Hospital b. 22nd Aug. 1893. m. Shenra 
I', Marzban. Educ: at Cathedral and 
New High Schools, Elphinstone and 
Grant Medical College, Bombay ; Univ. 
Coll, and Hospital, London ; Clinical Fellow 
L in Medicine, Grant Coll., Bombay ; 
Medical Registrar, J. J. Hospital, Bombay ; 
House Surgeon, Metropolitan Hospital, 



London; Tuberculosis Medical Officer, 
Boros of Stoke Newington ; Hackney and 
Poplar, London; Medical Referee, London; 
War Pensions Committee ; Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay ; Hon. Physici- 
an, G. T. Hospital, Bombay; Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health ; Fellow, 
University of Bombav. Fellow, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombav. Hono- 
rary Physician, St. George’s Hospital. Pub- 
lications : Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza, 1918, etc., etc. Address : Alice 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MOSES, Samuel T., AI.A. (Madras), F.Z.S. 
(Lond.), F.R.A.I. (Land.). Director of 
Fisheries, Baroda. b. 30th October 1889. 
Educ. : Wesley College, Madras, S.P.G. 
College, Triehinopoly and 
Christian College, Madras. 
m. Deborah Kani nee 
Stephen, has two sons and 
one daughter. Fellow of 
the Zoological Society, 
and the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 

London. Member : 

Mythic Society, Bangalore, 

Indian Science Congress 
Association, Calcutta, 
and Zoological Society, New York. Secretary, 
C.E.M.S. Social Club, Tuticorin, 1915-19; 
Vice-President, City Temperance Association, 
Madras, 1920; Director, Y.M.C. A., Calicut, 
1924-27; President, Vizagapatam Christian 
Union, 1932-37 ; I header St. Patrick’s 
Church, Tuticorin, 1919 ; St, Mary’s Church, 
Calicut, 1929; Lay Trustee, St. John’s 
Church, Vizagapatam, 1933-37. Has contri- 
buted to the press and participated in the 
' " ess since 1925. Address: 


MOTILAL, Bi.tawargi, M.A., LL.B., Diwan-i- 
Khas Bahudur. b, 28th April 1882. m. to 
Shrimati Kasturibai. Educ : at Rutland and 
Dhar and graduated from the Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad ; M.A. from the same College ; 
LL.B, from University School of Law ; was 
Headmaster, Victoria High School, Khaim- 
garh and Tutor to Raja Lai Bahadursingh, 
Chief of Khairagarh. 1907-1909 ; was Legal 
practitioner for a few years in Central Indian 
States ; Accountant-General, Jodhpur, 1918- 
1920 ; Accountant-General, Indore, 1920-23 ; 
Finance Minister, Indore, 1923-1932. Address : 
Dhar, Central India. 

MUDALIAR, Sin A. Ramaswami, Diwas 
Bahadur, Kt. (1937), O.I.E. (1930), Adviser, 
Secretary of State for India. 6. 14 Oct. 1887. 
Educ: Madras Christian College, Law College, 
Madras. Advocate, Madras ; Member, j 
Legislative Council, Madras, 1920-26; Mayor, ; 
Corporation of Madras, 1928-30; Member, | 
Council of State, 1930 ; Member, Indian Legis- j 
dative Assembly, 1931-34; Member, Round 
Table Conference and Federal Structure Com- 
mittee ; Member, Indian Franchise Committee ; 
Member, Indian Reserve Bank Committee; . I 
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Khan 

M.L.A.j 

Educ. 


T , Indian D.legut ion to British Common; 

1 ■ if h ’ Relations Conference. Toronto ; ! 

1 .r Special Textile Tariff Board ; Meui- 
v^ mb lndK Council; Hon. Editor, Justice, 
*'«•. J. 1 1 . Member Economic Committee, 
V*ii?p ' of Nations; .Mem her, Imperial 
Economic Committee . Address : 

Court, Oman Hoad, jn.m.o. 

_ 

somjttac 

M.A-O. college, fa ^ School< xikiirn- 

Headmaster, I , practised in 

garh, Orchha, B Receiver, 
1898 at Amraoti (Bern >. MaHomedan 

Educational ConfOTence. Address : Amraoti 

Camp (Bcrar), U.P. 

ssr»ss« - 

many Public institutions 
takes a keen interest m 
the -welfare of the MusUm 
Community, is the Presi- 
dent of Ifndatul Muslamin 
Baigana, member of Bnzm- 
Adab Youngmens Asso- 
ciation and Anjuman 
Islamia, Kishangauj, is a 

promoter of i e m a 1 e 

education in liis locality* 

Address : P. 0. Bislianpore, Dt. Pnrena, Bihar. 

MUHAMMAD Muxarram ali Kuan, Mob*** 
uii-Ijowx.au Hawaii, Chief of Mumtaz 



Pahasu Estate and 'lazimi V^“; 

State), b. 2nd Sept. 189a. m. d. of late Koor 
Latafat Ali Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
marriage, d. ot Itao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Khairi Diet,, Sharanporo. Educ. : Maharaja s 
Coll Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh. 
Was Foreign Member of the Council. of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24; visited Europe in 1924. 
Publications : Sada-i-Watan • 

Swarajya Home Rule. Address . 1 ahasu Hou. e, 
Aligarh; Mumtazbagli, Jaipur (Rajputana) 
and Pahasu Camp, New Delhi. 

MUHAMMAD Nawaz Khan, . Major 
Sirdab, M.B.A., Punjab. After his educa- 
tion in the Punjab Chiefs' College and at the 
‘ Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, he joined the 
Army in 1921. In August 
1926, he was appointed 
to the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers. In 
the following November 
he was elected to repre- 
sent the Punjab Land- 
es* . holders in the Legislative 

K *| v t «. Assembly where he v"“ s 

.6 fife a prominent member 

Jjk Jlr tlie Independent Party 

led by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 
b August 13, 1901. Address: Kot Fateh 
Khan, Attock District, Punjab. 


§§lSfe 


MUIR, WINGATE WEMYSS, LIEUT.-COL., C.B.B. 
(1926), M.V.O. (1923), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926; b. 12th June 
1879. Educ. : Haileybury College and the 
R.M.C, Sandhurst. Was in the Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th 
Ludhiana Sikhs (I. A.). Address : C/o The 
Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Simla. 

MHKANDI Lat,, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar- at- Law, 
ex. M.L.C., ex. Dy. President, U.P. Legis. 
Council, b. 14th Oct. 1890. m. mi Miss 
Ball (1915). Educ : at Schools, Paurl and 
Almora, in colleges at, Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford. Hist. 
Hons. 1917. Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 
1918; returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1919; 
elected to U. P. Legislative Council for 
Garhwal, 1923 and 1926. Writes to Hindi 
and English periodicals and is an exponent and 
critic of Indian Art. Address : “ Vijaybhawan” , 
Lansdowne. Dist. Garhwal, U.P. 

MUKERJEA, SATYA VRATA, Raj Ratna( 1934), 
B.A. (Oxon.) ; Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society, London ; Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts, London ; Sar Suba (Revenue Com- 
missioner) ; also Inspector 
General of Prisons, Excise i 
Commissioner and head of 
the Panchayat department. 
b. 6th February 1887. 
in. Sm. Aruna Devi, M.A., i 
ned Bezbaroa, niece of ! 

Rabindranath Tagore the , 

Poet. One son, one daughter. ! 

Educ. : St, Xavier’s and 
Presidency Colleges, Cal- 
cutta, and Exeter College, 

Oxford. Entered Baroda 
Service (1911); Conducted the Census of Baroda 
State (1921) ; Suba in three districts (1922- 
1928) and (1932-34) ; Chief Secretary to the 
Government (1929) ; acting Revenue Commis- 
sioner (1920-30), Census Commissioner for the 
second time (1930-32) ; Development Commis- 
sioner (1935) ; reorganised the Central Secre- 
tariat after the model of British India (1919-20); 
was largely instrumental for the reorganisation 
of the local Boards ; as member of the Baroda 
University Commission was mainly respon- 
sible for drafting its report (1926-27). De- 
corated “ Raj Ratna ” Mandat Gold Medal 
for exemplary services (1934) ; also Silver 
Jubilee Medal (1935), the Gaekwar’s Diamond 
Jubilee Gold Medal (1936) and the Coronation 
Medal (1937). Publications : — Constitutional 
Reforms in Baroda, Census Reports oi 1921 
and 1931 ; and other official publications. 
Address: Race Course Road, Baroda. 
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MUKERJEE, Bit. BlSWANATH, M.L.A. 

b. Oth August 1803. Ethic : Gorakhpur and 
Calcutta. A prominent physician of Gorakh- 
pur, he is a member of the All-India and U.P, 
Homeopathic Associa- 
tions. He was specially 
✓"* v allowed to practise even 

| \ when he was in jail in 

i 1 connection with the 

\ Meerut Conspiracy case. 

■ p He is also a journalist, 

and his articles have 
appeared in well-known 
newspapers, while he was 
closely connected with 
The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika from 1915 
to 1919. He came into 
conflict with the powers-that-be while yet 
a hoy in school in 1900 for an article entitled 
" Slave Trade in Nepal. ” He joined the 
Indian National Congress in 1920 and was 
imprisoned in December 1921 under the 
Indian Penal Code. Founded the B. & N. W. 
Bailwaymen’s Association and Mazdoor & 
Kisan Sablia, Gorakhpur, in 1920 and 1925. 
He defended himself in the Meerut Conspiracy 
case and after a protracted trial from 1929 
to 1930 was acquitted. Vice-President, All- 
India Trade Union Congress and All-India 
Bailwaymen’s Federation from 1025 to 1929. 
Member, All-India Congress Committee from 
1923 to 1929. Elected Commissioner (1935) 
and Education Committee Chairman (1937) 
of the Gorakhpur Municipality. Elected 
member of the United Provinces Legislative 
Assembly from Gorakhpur District West 
Rural' Constituency in 1937. Address : 
Gorakhpur, U.P. 

MUKEBJEE, Nakesh Nath, M.L.C., Bengal, 
is a merchant, landlord, marine contractor 
and stevedore. He graduated with distinction 
from Calcutta University 
and started life as Banian 
to. Messrs. Graham & Co< 
for metals iron and steel 
in 1922. He was elected 
by the Government in 
1923 to give evidence 
before the Tariff Board 
on behalf of the Indian 
Galvanised Sheet Mer- 
chants of Bengal. The 
Board accepted the 
recommendations put for- 
ward by him and reduced 
theheavy duties on steel. He was the secretary 
and convener of one of the sub- committees of 
His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Committee 
and was awarded the Jubilee Medal. He is a 
member of the sub-committee, Indian Chamber 
of Commerce ; Executive Committee, British 
Indian Association ; the Malia Bodhi Society ; 
the St. John Ambulance, and many other 
associations of Calcutta. He is an elected 
councillor of the Corporation of Calcutta. He 
is the Chief Whip of the Congress party in 
the Council, b. March 23, 1901. Address: 29, 
Beniapukar Boad, Calcutta. 

MUKEBJI, Lai Gopa!, Sib, B.A., LL.B., 6. 

29th July 1871. m. Srimati Nalini Devi. 

Educ. : Ghazipur Victoria High School and 


Muir Central Coll., Allahabad. Practised at 
Ghazipur, 1896-1902 ; joined Judicial Service 
of United Provinces, 1902 ; was Munsiff from 
1902 to 1914 ; Subordinate and District and 
Sessions Judge from 1914 to 1923 ; was 
deputed to Legislative Department of Govern- 
ment of India as an officer on Special Duty, 
1921-22 ; was appointed to officiate as Judge 
of High Court December 1923; was addition- 
al Judge of the High Court, 1924-1026 
was made permanent Judge in March 1926 ; 
knighted in June 1932 ; was appointed to 
officiate as Chief Justice in July 1932, again 
in October 1932, retired 1934. Judicial 
Member, Jammu and Kashmir State (1936). 
Publications: Law of Transfer of Property 
1st Edition, 1925, (2nd Edition, 1931). 
Address : Jammu and Srinagar. 

MUKEBJI, Manmatha Nath, The Hon. 
Justice Sik, Kt.. M.A. (Cal.), B.L., Puisne 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 1924 to Oct. 1936; 
b. 28th Oct. 1874. m. Sm. Sureswari Debi, 
eldest d. of Sir Gooroo Dass Banei'jee. Educ. : 
Albert Collegiate School and College, Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta, and Ripon College 
Law Classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, 
from Dec. 1808 to Dec. 1923, acted as Chief 
Justice July-August 1934, Nov.-Dee 1035 
and Aug. 1936. Knighted, 1st Jan. 1935, 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta ; Presi- 
dent, Bengal Sanskrit Association, Address : 
Patna, 

MUKEBJI , Rai bahadhe Paaesh Nath, 
C.B.E., M.A. (1902), Rai Bahadur (1926), 
C.B.E. (1933) ; Postmaster-General, Bengal 
and Assam, b. 22nd December, 1882. m. 
Samir Bala nee Chatterjee. Educ : Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Joined the Postal Depart- 
ment as Superintendent of Post Offices in 
1904, Secretary, Postal Committee, 1920, 
Member, Office Reorganisation Coinmittee, 
1921, Secretary of the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at Stockholm,. 
1924, Assistant Director-General, 1927, 
Member of the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at London, 1929, 
Deputy Director-General, 1931, Deputed to 
Kabul to settle postal relationship with 
Afghanistan, 1932, Postmaster-General, 
Madras, 1933, Behar and Orissa, 1933-34, 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the In- 
ternational Postal Congress at Cairo, 1934, 
Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, 1934- 
38. Publications : Several Departmental Publi- 
cations. Address : 10. Wood Street, Calcutta. 

MUKHEKJEE, The Hon. Skuht Lokk- 
nath, Zamlndar, having properties extending 
over many districts; an Executive of Uttar- 
para Municipality; Member of Council of 
State, b. April, 1900. m. Srimati Sailabaia 
Devi, d. of Rai Bahadur Ramsadan Chatter- 
jee, Retired Mgte. of Bankura. Educ.: Uttar- 
para Govt. High School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta. Elected Commissioner, Ut- 
tarpara Municipality in 1921; was Chairman 
for some time tn 1924 and again in 1925 ; 
at present an executive of the Municipality; 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency. Address : 
“Rajendra Bhaban”, Uttarpara, Bengal. 
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MX'KHI. PiUTAHDAS 60VIMDBAX, M.L.A., Sind, 
comes from the Mukhi family of Hyder- 
abad, Sind, known for its excellent civic spirit 
and leadership of the Sind Panehayais for 

magnificent heritage, Mukhi 
Salteb has added consi- 
derable experience. He has 
been a member of the 
■Hyderabad Municipality for 
over 12 years and has been 
.associated with many insti- 
tutions. He. is one of the 
leading landlords and 
bankers of the Province and 
a prominent leader of the 
Hindus in Sind ; is President 
of the Hindu Sabha and the 
Sind Hindu Panchavats. By virtue of his posi- 
tion, he was appointed the first Hindu Minister 
of the Government of Sind in charge of the 
Public Works Department which post he 
resigned after 6 months. Address : Karachi. 

MULLAN, Jap Phirozshah, M.A., F. Z. S., 
F.Ii.E.S. ; Prof, of Zoology, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St. Xavier’s College, ft. 
26th March. 1884. Bduc ; St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. Publications : “ Animal Types for 
College Students”. Address : “ Vakil Terrace”, 
Lamlngton Hoad, Grant Eoad, Bombay. 

MULLICK, Promatha Nath, Rai Bahadur 
Bharata-Bani-Bhushan, M.R.A.S., F.R.S.A. b. 

. 1876. Bduc.: Hindu School, St. Xavier’s College 
and privately. Was a nominated Member 
of the Exemption Committeeof the Iro prove- 
nient of Calcutta in 1911; Nominated Com- 
missioner of the Calcutta Corporation in 
1923; Member of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1923 : Hony. Secretary, 
Calcutta Houseowners’ Association. Director, 

. Mercantile Bank of India (Agency) India Jute 
C'o., Ltd., India Rubber Manufacturers Ltd., 
die. ; Member of the Local Board, Reserve 
Bank of India, Calcutta. 1933-36. Publications: 
‘ The Mfdiabharata, as it was, is and ever 
shall be’ — A Critical Study, ‘ The History 
of the Taisyas of Bengal,' ‘ Origin of Castes, 
India’s Recovery,’ etc., also in Bengali 
several books including a History of Calcutta. 
Address : 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

MULLNA: Manekji Merwanji; b. Bombay, 
25th October 1808; M.A.(1891); B.L.(1892), 
Khan Bahadur (1910); O.B.E. (1937); 

Advocate, Nagpur High Court. Bduc. : Fort 
High School, Bombay ; St.. 
F "i 1 !- 1 S t 1 ■ School, 

K / .. Nagpur and Morris College, 

t Ajk Nagpur. Was extra Assis- 

tant Commissioner in C.P., 

) 1892 to 1894. Joined the 

* -c liar in 1894 Jmi 1! mg 
; : proprietor and Malguzar. 

’ Was elected Chairman, Dis- 

trfofc Council, Halaghat, con- 
jBpMf tinuously for 35 years ; also 

.3- Msmmm was President, Municipal 

Committee, B a l a g h a t ; 
President, Co-operative District Bank, 

Balaghat from its inception. Was. Public 
Prosecutor and Government Pleader, 1914 to 



!fJ37. Member, C. P. Legislative Council, 
'929 to 1930 ; Member, Standing Committee 
if the Legislative Connell for Law and Justice ; 
mil served on Special Committees of the House 
or Primary Education and Local Self-Govem- 
nent. Was member of the Committee for 
inemployment appointed by C. p. Govern- 
uent. High School Board, Nagpur University 
Jourt, Nagpur University Finance Committee, 
he Governing Body of the Indian Lae Cess 
Committee. Is associated with all public 
etivities in the District- — Educational, Medi- 


several institutions. Was awarded Delhi Dur- 
bar Medal and Sanad in 1911, and Coronation 
and Silver Jubilee Medals of King George V, 
and Coronation Medal of King George VI. Was 
a member of the Nagpur Volunteers Rifle, and 
held the rank of corporal. Address ; “ Manek 
Lodge,” Balaghat, G.P. 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, NAtVAB Md. Mukarram 
Am Kiian, Chief of the Pahasu Estate. 
Address : Nawab’s House, Jaipur. 


MUNINDRA Deb, Rai Maiiasai-Kumar , 
M.L.C., of the Bansberia Raj. b. 26th Ang. 
1874. Bduc. : Hooghly College and St. 
Xavier’s College ; Member of Bengal Legis. 
Council ; Hony. Magistrate, Hooghly ; Non- 
official Visitor, Hooghly District and Seram- 
pore Sub-Jail ; Chairman, Bansberia 
Municipality ; Vice-President, All-India and 
President, All-Bengal Library Association; 
Chairman, Bansabati Co-operative Bank Ltd.; 
Kayastha Co-operative Bank Ltd., Calcutta ; 
Director, Tarakeshwar Co-operative Sale 
and Supply Society Ltd.; Member, Hooghly 
District Board; Hony. Secretary, Historical 
Research Society ; President, Bansberia 
Public Library, Working Men’s Institute; 
Night Schools ; Bansberia Girls’ School; 
Bangiya Granthalaya Parishat ; Hooghly 
District Library Association ; Kalighat 
Perpetual Club and Library ; B. M. Sporting 
Club; Vice-President, Hooghly Landholders' 
Association ; Kalighat People’s Association; 
Chinsnrah Physical Institute ; Editor,’ 
“Pathagar;” late Editor, The Eastern Voice, 
an English Daily; The United Bengal , an 
English Weekly; The Purnima, a Bengali 
Monthly, Author of several historical works, 
Calcutta. Address : 21F, Rani Sankari Lane, 
Kalighat. 

MUNSHI, THE Hon. Mr. Kaniabal Manekiai,, 
B.A., LL.B., Home Minister, Govt, of Bombay, 
b. 29 Dee. 1887. m. Lilavatl Sheth, an autho- 
ress repute In Gujarati language, 1926. Bduc, : 
Dalai High School, Broach : Graduated from 
Baroda College, 1906 ; LL.B. of Bombay 
University, 1910 : Enrolled as Advocate, 
Bombay High Court, 1913 ; Joint-Editor, 
“ Young India”, 1915; Secretary, Bombay 
Home Rule League, 1919-20 ; President, 
Sahitya Sansad, Bombay, since 1922; Editor, 
‘Gujarat’, 1922-31 ; Fellow of the Bombay 
University, since 1925; Vice-President of the 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishad (Literary Confer- 
ence) since 1926 ; Member of the Syndicate 
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of the Bombay University, 1926-36 ; served 
on the Baroda University Commission, 
September 1926 ; Chairman of the Gujarati 
Board of Studies of the Bombay University, 
1927 ; Member, the Bombay Legislative 
Council for the Bombay University, 1927-30 ; 
Chairman of the Committee of the Government 
of Bombay to introduce compulsory physical 
training in schools, 1927; served on the Commit- 
tee appointed by the Government of Bombay 
on the reorganisation of primary and second- 
ary education; member of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University, 1929 ; arrested, 21st April 1930 for 
Salt Satyagraha, sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment; substitute member of the 
Working Committee, I. 17. Congress, 1930; 
member of the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee, 1930-36; arrested in Jan. 1932, sentenced 
to 2 years’ It. I. for civil disobedience; 
Secretary. Congress Parliamentary Board, 

1934. Publications : Novels: Prithivl- 

Vallabh, Pattanni- I’rabhuta, Gujaratno Nath, 
Rajadhtraj, Bliagavan Kautilya, Verni 
Vasulat, Kono Vanlc, Swapnadrashta ; 
Sneh-Sambliram. Pauranic Plays : Purandar 
Parajaya, Avibliakta Atma, Tarpan, Putra 
Samovadi, .Dliruvaswamini Devi; Kakani 
Shashi. Social Plays: Vava Shethuu Swatantrya; 
Be Ivharab Jan; Agnankit; Brahmachar- 
yashram; Shishu ane Sakhi ; Thodank Rnsa- 
Darshano, Adi Vachano, Lopa Mudra Parts 
I-IV ; Gujarat and its Literature and several 
short stories, essays, etc. Address : 26, Nidge 
Hoad, Bombay. 

MUNSHT, Mbs. Lilavati Kanialal. b. 
1899. in. K. M. Munslii, Advocate, Secretary, 
Sahita Sansad, Bombay; Secretary, Stri Sewa 
Sangh, Bombay ; joined Satyagraha, 1930 ; 
appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council, 1930 ; arrested, 4th July 1930; 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ; 
released at the end of October 1930 ; organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market, 1030 ; elected 
member, All-India Congress Committee, 
1931 ; arrested in Jan. 1932 ; released. 26th 
Jan. 1933 ; appointed Vice-President, 
Narmad Centenary Committee; Member of 
the Committee of Indian Merchants’ Chamber ; 
Secretary, Congress Exhibition Committee. 
Elected Member of the Municipal Corporation, 

1935. Publications: Short stories. Essays, 

Jivarmanthi Gaddeli ; “ Kumardevi,” 

“ Rekliachitro ane bija lalcho,” a collection of 
short stories and plays, etc. Address : 26, 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MURSHIDABAD, NAWAB BAHADUR OP 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Muik, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Sir Wasef Ali Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabufc Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia; 6. 7th Jan. 1875. 
m. .1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheha, Heir apparent; Murshid- 
zada Asif Jah Syed Wares all Meerza. Educ:. 
in India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford; has six 
times been Member of Bengal Leg. Council. 
Address : The Palace, Murshidabad. 


MURTRIE, David James, O.B.E., I.S.G.; 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; b. 18 Dec. 1864. Educ.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884; Pres. Postmaster. Bombay, 
1913-10. Address Looland.” 8, Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 

MUSPRATT, Sir. Sydney Frederick. Likut- 
General, K.C.B. (1937), C.B. (1930) ; C.S.I. 
(1922); C.I.E. (1921); D.S.O. (1916) : h. 11th 
Sep. 187S. m ltosamonde Barry, youngest d. 
of Sir E. Barry. (Burt.) Educ.: United Service 
College and Sandhurst. Commissioned 1898. 
Joined 12th Bengal Cavalry, 1899; N.W. 
Frontier, 1908; Great War in France (1914-18). 
Deputy Director, Military Intelligence, A.H.Q. 
India, 1919-21 ; Director, Military Operations, 

A. H.O. India, 1927-29; Deputy Chief of 
General Staff, India, 1929-31 ; Secretary, 
Military Department, India Office, 1931-33; 
Commander, Peshawar District, 1933-36. 
Secretary, Military Dept., India Office. 1937 
onwards. Address : C/o United Service Club, 
London. 

MUTALIK, Vishnu Narayan alias annasaheb, 

B. A., First Class Sardur of the Deccan, 
Inanidar and Sara njamidar; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, b. 0 Sept. 1879. m. 
S. Ramabaisaheb, d. of Mr. K. Bhiranhi, 
Pearl Merchant. Educ. : at Satara High 
School and the Deccan Col!., Poona. 
Member, Bombay Legislative Council for 
the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President, 
Inamdars’ Centra] Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present day ; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality, for 4 years Member of Dist. 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-26, to repre- 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee; Presi- 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confce, of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars, 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confce., 1926. Elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Inamdars. 1927 and in 1931. A leader, of the 
Deputation to H.E. Lord Chelmsford and Mr. 
Montague, Secretary of State, 1917 ; repre- 
sented Sardars and Inamdars’ interests before 
the Franchise and Functions Committees of 
1919. Leader of the Deputation of Sirdars 
and Inamdars for giving evidence before the 
Simon Commission, 1928. Leader of two 
deputation 1927 and 1929 to H.E, the Governor 
on hahalf of Sardars and Inamdars of the 
Presidency. Raised to be First Class Sardar 
of the Deccan in September 1980. Nominated 
Member of the Provincial Franchise Committee, 
1932. Keenly interested in Rural Develop- 
ment, Agriculture and horticulture. Publi- 
cations : Currency System of India in Marathi. 
Address : Shan war P.eth, Satara City. 
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MCJfiAFFAR Khan, Khan Bahadur, Nawab, 
C.T.E., Reforms Commissioner, Punjab, b. 2nd 
January 18S0. Educ. : Mission High School, 
Jull under, and Government College, Laiiore. 
Joined Government Service as Munsiff ; 
promoted as Extra Assistant Commander, 
served as Mirmunshi to Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
during Great War; Orient Secretary, Iudo- 
Afghan Peace delegation 1919; Sir Henry 
Dobbs Kabul Mission 1923 ; Oriental Secretary, 
British Legation, Kabul, in 1921 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys ; Joined Political Depart- 
ment, 1924 ; Director, Information Bureau, 
1925 ; Deforms Commissioner since October 
1931 ; Retired 2nd January 1935; Revenue. 
Member, Punjab Govt., Feb. 1935; member 
of the Legislative Assembly, 1937. Khan 
Bahadur, 1917 ; Nawab 1921, aDd CI.E. 1931. 
Publication : Sword Hand of the Empire— a 
war publication. Address: Lahore. 

MYSORE, His Highness Yuvaraja or, Sir 
Sri Kanthiiiava Karasimharaja Wadi yah 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E. b. 5 Juno 1888 ; ?/. «. of 
late Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur, m. 17th June 1910. One s. Prince 
Java Cliamaraja Wadiyar and three daughters. 
Takes keen interest in welfare of people and in 
all matters of education, health and industry. 
Address : Mysore. 

NABHA, Gurciiaran Singh, ex-Maharaja of, 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S.:6. 14 March 1SS3 ;s. 1911. 
Educ. : privately. Travelled good deal in India 
and abroad ; Menu, Viceroy’s Council, 1906-08; 
Pres, of Ind, Nat. Soc. Confce., 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1923. 

NADKAR, Dewan Bahadur Khanderao 
Gangadhaii Eao, 1876. s. of GangadharRao 
Nadlcar. Educ. at Anand College, Phar and 
Muir Central College, Allahabad. Khasgi 
Pewan and Member in charge of Finance 
and, Education of Phar State Council, 
appointed Dewan and Vice-President of 
State Council, 1920. Rao Bahadur, 1924; 
Dewan Bahadur, 1913. President, Council of 
Administration, January 1932. Address: 
Dewan’s House, Dhar, C.I. 

S1AG,Giris Chandra, Rai Bahadur, M.A.,B.L. 
b. 26 June 1861. m. Sreemati Kunjaiata, 
s. of Rai SahebP.C. Deb of Sylliei,. Educ. : 
Calcutta Presidency College, Professor, 
Ravenshaw Coil., Cuttack (1886-1890); 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge’s Court (1890-1802) ; 
Member, Assam Civil Service (18.92-1919); 
Member, Dacca University: Court, and 
.Member. Leg. Assembly. Publications: “ Back 
to Bengal.” Address : Bakshi Bazar; Dacca. 


NAGOD, Raja Saheb Mahendra Singh .Tee 
Deo, Ruler of Nagod State; h. 5th Feb 
1916; m. Princess of H. H. Maliarana 
of Dharampur State ; Privately educated 
under various guardians and tutors ; invested 
with full ruling powers on 9th Feb. 1986; 
received administrative training under the 
Mysore Government and at the Bundelkhand 
Agency, Nowgong. His dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over six centuries ; his State 
has area of 501 square miles, and population 
of 74,589; his salute being nine guns. 
Address: Nagod, Bundelkhand. 

NAIDU, K. Venkataswasii, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate, Deputy President, Madras Leg. 
Council b. July 1S9G ; m. K, Varalakshmi 
Amnia. Educ: Pachaiyappa’s College and 
Law College. Enrolled as advocate in 1924; 
Councillor, Corporation of Madras since 1028 ; 
Trustee, Pachaiyappa’s Trust Board ; member, 
Senate of the Madras University ; President, 
Chingleput Dist. Education Council ; member, 
Chingleput Dist. Board ; Trustee, Chennapuri 
Anna Dana Samajam ; member. Advisory 
Committee, Government Ophthalmic Hospital 
and Government Mental Hospital. Address: Ap- 
pat Gardens, Taylor’s Road, Kilpauk, Madras. 


NAIDU, Sarojini, Mrs,, Fellow of Roy. Soc. of 
Lit. in 1914 ; 6. Hyderabad, Deecan, 

13 Feb. 1879. Educ. : Hyderabad ; King’s 
Coll., London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have been trans- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages; also been 
set to music ; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress ; specially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address: Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 



NAIK. Sard.vr Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Ran- 
ohhodji. b. 2Sth April 1879. Went to 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, in 1896 for business 
and is Proprietor of the well- 
known firm of Bhimjee R. 

Naik there. Returned to 
India, 1912 and has since 
then devoted himself solely 
to public life. He has been 
first elected President Dis- 
trict Local Board, Surat 
since 1925 till now. Is also 
Chairman, District School 
Board, Surat since 1929. 

Was elected member, old 
Bombay Legislative Council 
from 1927-1937. Is a Director, Bast India 
Cotton Association, Bombay; a member, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee since 1923, 
Agricultural Research Committee, Bombay 
and the Advisory Board of the Imperial 
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Council of Agricultural Research, New-Delhi. 
Was twice Non-Official Advisor to the Indian 
Delegation to negotiate Trade agreement 
with Japan. Is a Trustee, Sir Sasoon 
David Trust Fund, Bombay. Was a member 
of the Delimitation Committee of the Bombay 
Government, and the Board of Communica- 
tions, Bombay. Gave evidence before the 
Royal Commission of Agriculture in India, 
the Land Revenue Assessment Committee 
and the Retrenchment Committee, Bombay 
Government. He is also associated with 
several other public and private institutions. 
Rao Baliadur, 1923, enrolled as Second Class 
Sardar of Gujarat, 1932. He is an Inamdar in 
the Surat District. Address : Sagrampura, 
Surat. 

HAIR, Chettur Madhavan, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice, B.A., Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras. 6. 24th Jan. 1879. m. Sree- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d. 
of Sir C. Sanlcaran Nair. Educ.; Victoria Coll. 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, Univ. Coll. 
London, and also the Middle Temple, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904; 
officiated as Vice-Principal, Law Coll., Madras, 
1909; Law Reporter, 1915-16; apptd. 
Prof., 1916-20; Govt. Pleader, 1919-23; 
Advocate-General, Madras, 1923-24; Judge 
of High Court, 1924, confirmed, 1927. 
Address : “ Lynwood," Kadainbakam, 

Cathedral P. 0., Madras. 

HAIR, Sir Mannath Krishnan, Kt. (1930) ; 
Dewan Bahadur (1915); b. August 
1870. Educ. : Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College, Madras. 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, Travaneore 
High Court for four years. Dewan, Travancore ) 
May 1914 to July 1920. Member, Executive 
Council, Government of Madras, 1928-1934. 
Address : “ W ashleigh Hall,” Palghat P.Q., 
S. Malabar. 


NAMBIAR, Chandroth Kudali Thazhatji 
Vittxl Kunhx Kammaran, Landlord, M.L.A. 
b. Dee. 1888. m. Kalliat Madhavi Atnma, d. 
of V. Ryru Nambiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil. Educ.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tellicherry and Madras 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912; in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board. In 1924 was 
returned to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders. 
Succeeded to the Karanavanship of KoodaJi 
House in 1932. Address : Koodali, N. Malabar. 


NANAVATI. Mr. Romesh Chandra Motilai, 
F.C.I., F.F.C.S., F. Com. Sc. A., F.R. Econ. S., 
F.S.S. (London). Corporate Secretary. Assis- 
tant Secretary to His Highness the Maharana 
Saheb of Dharampur. Bora 
on the25th of January 1908. 
Married Vasumati Ratilal 
Farekh. Educated at the 
Esplanade High School, 
Bombay and The Theoso- 
phical College, Madras. 
Obtained Fellowships of 
the Commercial Institute of 
Leicestershire and the 
. * Faculty of Secretaries, Ltd. 

mm IZJKMBm Guildford (England). 
’ $* mu Elected j? 0 n 0W of the Royal 
Economic and Statistical Societies of London, 
in 1935. Advisory Director, The Indian Ser- 
vice Institute, Bombay. Appointed Assistant. 
Registrar for India of the Faculty of Secre- 
taries Ltd., of England in 1936. Joined Dha- 
rampur State as' His Highness Maharaja’s 
Assistant Secretary in 1928. Travelled several 
times with His Highness to Europe, Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, China & Japan. 
Address : Dliarampur (District Surat). 



NAQVI Kai.be Abb ass Sited, M.L.G. 

(U.P,). After taking his LL.B. degree from 
Allahabad University he started practice at 
Allahabad in 1914 ; Government Pleader, Rai 
Bareli since 1924 ; was the non-official Chair- 
man of the District Muslim Educational Com- 
mittee for ten years from 
1916 and when official 
Chairmanship was intro- 
duced in the Committee he 
became its Secretary, was 
General Secretary of the 
All-India Shia 
Conference in 1926 and 
again since 1935; was 
appointed member of 
the Provincial Muslim 
Education Committee 
of U.P. in 1932. He 
took a leading part in 
raising funds to the Muslim "University and 
the Sliia College of which he is a trustee. He 
is a prominent educationist of U.P, and a Shia 
leader of All-India fame. He was the founder 
of the All-India Shia Political Conference and 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee at 
its first session held in Lucknow. 6. Feb. 

. 1891. Address : Gov't. Pleader, Rai Bareli, U.P. 



HANDY, (See under Kasimbazar.) 


NARASIMHA RAO, Rao Bahadur S. V., B.A., 
Rao Bahadur, June 1912. b. 21st Oct. 1873. 
Educ. : Madras Christian College ; Graduated 
1893 ; had journalistic training in the office of 
• The Hindu ’ in 1898 ; enrolled as Pleader 
in 1899 ; was Municipal Chairman from 
1908 to 1919 ; Vice-President. District 
Board, 1919-29 ; President, District Educa- 
tional Council, 1922-80 ; Member, Andhra 
University Senate, 1026-29 ; Attended All- 
India National Congress Sessions from 1903 to 
1917; Member of the All-India Congress 
Committee for the years 1912, 1913 and 1917 ; 
Joined Indian National Liberal Federation In 
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1910 and also a memtier of its Council for seve- 
ral years; President, Kurnool Urban Bank, 
1918-20; President, Kurnool Co-operative 
Supervising Union, 1919-23 : President, Dist- 
rict Co-operative Central Bank, 1921-31 ; 
Member of the Board of Management of 
the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank from 
1982-35; presided over the Ananta pur District 
Co-operative Conference (1923) and Bellary 
District Co-operative Conference (1930); 
President of the Kurnool United Chib 1924-32 ; 
President, Bar Association from 1931-30 ; 
General Secretary, Reception Committee of the 
XVII Madras Provincial Conference held at 
Kurnool in 1910 ; Chairman, Reception Com- 
mittee, of the Provincial Social Conference 
held at Kurnool, 1910 ; was Chairman of 
Reception Committee of First Kurnool Dist- 
rict Political Conference, 1914; appeared 
before the Functions Committee, presided 
over by Hon. Mr. Feetham in connection with 
the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms in January, 1919; gave evidence 
before the Lothian Committee on Franchise 
in 1932 and the Andhra University Com- 
mittee iu 192? ; on attaining the olst year 
in 1933 the public of Kurnool arranged a 
public reception in his honour and presented 
an oil painting portrait of his to the Muni- 
cipal Council Hail. New extensionsin Kurnool 
Town are named Narasimharaopeta ; Presi- 
dent, First Kistna District Andhra Mahasabha 
Conference, July 1935. Address : Kurnool. 


NARAYANAN Nambudiiupad, IUo Bahadur, 
O.M. h. 1890 in a respectable and aristo- 
cratic Nambudirl family known as Ohippa- 
manna Mtuia. First, member from his com- 
munity to sit in the Madras 
r i Legislative Council from 

1923 to 1930, A fellow 
. , , of the Madras University, 

; 1930-1933. Elected Presi- 

J' : dent of the Walluvanad 

jtt**m*. ; Taluk Board and a member 

• of the Malabar District 

’ Board, 1921-1932. One of 

: ^§|gS||ji the pioneers of English 

; ", ' v '-> Education in his eon- 

L "'jf i servative, but enlightened 

““ “““ eommnnity. One of the first 

Directors of the Mangalodayam Company and 
the Yogakshemam Co., Trichur. General Sec- 
retary of the Nambudirl Yogakshema Sabha, 
an association which looks after the social 
and economic welfare of his community ; 
Presided at the special Session of the Sabha 
in 1923, and at its annual Session in 1025. 
Chairman, Reception Committee, Yogakshema 
, Sabha, 1927. The founder of the Nambudirl 
Educational Conference. Much interested in 
the cause of Elementary Education and Co- 
operative Credit Societies. Address ; Velli- 
nazhi Post, Via Vallapuzlm. 

KARA VANASW AMI CHECTI, THE HON. 
Dewan Bahadur. Member, Council of State. 
b, 28 September, 1S81. Merchant and Land- 
lord; President, Madras Corporation for 1927 
and 1928 ; was Member of the Council of 
Affiliated Colleges representing District Board 
and Municipalities of Chinglepnt District; 
Hon, Secretary, Madras Presidency Discharged 


Prisoners* Aid Saeiety ; Provincial Visitor to 
Presidency Jails; President, Depressed Classes 
Mission Society; Member, Madras Labour 
Board; Member, South India Chamber of 
Commerce; Member, Eginore Benefit Society - 
Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Countess of Dufferin Fund. Visitor of the Cri- 
minal Settlement at Madras and Pallavaram ; 
Vice-President of the S. P. C, A. and Madras 
Children's Aid Society; Member, Council 
of State ; Member, Central Board of Railways; 
Member, Governing Body of the Lady 
Hardinge.Medical College Hospital for Women; 
Member, Central Committee, Countess of 
Dufferin Fund, Delhi; Chairman of the 
Cherries Committee, Member of the Labour 
Advisory Board formed by the Government of 
Madras ; Member of the Governing Body of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
Delhi; Director of the Mylapore Hindu Perma- 
nent Fund Ltd.; President of the District Edu- 
cational Council ; President of the Dt, 
Secondary Education Board ; Chairman of 
the Advisory Board to the General Hospital, 
Madras; Member of the Advisory Board to the 
Government Gosha Hospital; Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the V.P. Hall; was 
for a short time a Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council: Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Junior Certified School. 
Ranipet; Honorary Inspector of Certified 
Schools of tiffs Presidency ; Non-Official 
Visitor to the Government Mental Hospital ; 
Director of the Mutlffalpet High School ; Mem- 
ber of the Board of Industries; Honorary 
Visitor of the Agricultural College, Coim- 
batore ; Member of the Advisory Council of 
the Queen Mary’s College for Women. Mem- 
ber of the Roads Committee, was Member of 
the Ottawa Committee of the Central Legis- 
lature ; Member of the Governing Body of 
the I. M. M. T. Ship “ Dufferin.” Address : 
“ Gopathi Villa,” San Thome, Madras. 

NARAYAN Singh, MAHESVar Prasad, 
M.L.C. (Bihar). Educated at Muzaffarpur 
G.B.B. College and was elected for the first 
time to the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council 
in 1920 and again to the 
same Council in 1930, was 
elected Chairman of the 
Darbhanga District Board 
for two terms in 1927 and 
1930 and is a member of 
a number of political and 
educational institutions. 

He has been a leading 
figure In Bihar politics for 
over 20 years, is the 
President of several H.B. 

' Schools, b. December 1897- Address : Birsingh 

■ pur Deorhi P.O., Dt. Darblumg, Bihar. 
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NARIMAN, Khurshed Framji, B.A., LL.B. , 
M.L.A., Bombay. A leading Congressman of 
Bombay, has been prominent in the political 
and civic life of Bombay. 
Since 1929 be has suspend- 
ed practice as lawyer. He 
has been the President, of 
the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee for 
a number of years, also 
Member of Working Com- 
mittee and A. I. C. C. for 
some years and Chairman 
of Reception Committee, 
Bombay Congress, 1934. 
For some years he was a 
member of the old Legisla- 
tive Council and was the leader of the old 
Swaraj Party in the Bombay Council. For over 
15 years lie has been a member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and was its Mayor in 
1935-36. As the Mayor of Bombay lie started 
the slum clearance service and drive 
against illiteracy. He fought the case against 
the Development Department in what is 
known as the Harvey-Nariman case. Ho is 
the President of the Students’ Brotherhood 
and Youth League. He was convicted four 
times in Civil Disobedience movement in 
1930 and 1932. Born: 1888. Address: 
lteadymoney Terrace, Worli, Bombay. 

ST AMMAN, SlRTEMULJl BHICAJI, KT., M.R.C. 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922 ; Sheriif of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; 
b. Navsari, 3rd Sept. 1848 ; 

Educ,: Grant M.C. ; Elphin- 
stone Coll. ; Fellow of 
Bombay Univ„ 1883 ; 

J.P., a Syndic in Medicine, 

1891 ; a Dean in Faculty of 
Medicine, 1901-02; Mem., 

Bombay Leg. Council, 

1909 ; Mem. of Provincial 
Advisory Committee, 1910 ; 

Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 3 913 ; Member, 

Bombay Municipal Corporation for 15 years. 
He was the first Indian Grand Master of all 
Scottish Freemasonry in India, Burma, | 
Ceylon and Persia. Address : Fort. Bombay. 
N ARSING ABH, His HIGHNESS SRI HVZUR 
Baja Vikram Singh Sahib Bahadur., b. 
21 September 1909; belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs, m. 
daughter of the lieir-apparent of Cuteh State, 
June 1929, s. 1924. Educ. : Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajinere. State is 
734 sq. miles in extent and has population 
1,13,873 : salute of 11 guns. Address : 
Narsingarh, C.I, 

NASIK, Bishop of (Rt. Rev. Philip Henry 
Loyd, M.A.), b. July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney 
Wick. Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, when he came to India as 
an S.P.G, Missioner. Assistant Missionary at 
Miri 1915-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919, S. P. G. Missioner at 


Ahmednagar 1917-1925. Consecrated Asst. 
Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
Ahmednagar and Aurangabad *1925. Appointed 
first Bishop of the new- Diocese of Nasik, 1929. 
Address : Nasik. 

NATARAJAN, KaitaESHI.B.A. (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer , Bombay, b. 24th Sept. 1868. 
Educ.: St. Peter's H. S., l'anjore ; Pres. Coil. 
Madras ; Govt. Coil,, Kumbakonam ; and Law 
Coll., Madras; Headmaster, Aryan H. S., 
Triplicane, Madras; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, 
Madras; Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confce., 
Kurnool, 1911; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc. 
Confce., Bijapur, 1918. President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1921, 
and President, National Socia! Conference, 
Ahmedabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Social Conference, 1923-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Publications : Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences; Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Reply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s “ Mother 
India ” (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras). 
Address: The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
Fort, Bombay, and “Kamakshi House,” 
Bandra, Bombay. 

NATESAN, The Hon. MR. G. A., head of G. A. 
Natesan <fc Co., and Editor, The Indian 
Reviete, Member, Council of State, b. 25th 
August 1873. Educ. : High School, Kum- 
bakonam ; St. Joseph’s School, Trichinopoly ; 
H. H. School, Triplicane ; Presidency College, 
Madras University, B.A, (1897). Fellow of the 
Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading partin Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Conference, 1919. Joint Secretary, 
National Liberal Federation of India, 1922 ; 
visited Canada on Empire Parliamentary De- 
legation in 1928 ; attended Universities Con- 
ference, 1929 ; Chairman, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Presented with a public address in Madras on 
August 24, 1933, hi3 sixty-first birthday; 
appointed xnemberof the Indian Tariff Board, 
September 1933; Slioriif of Madras, 1938. 
Publications: chiefly patriotic literature and 
speeches, etc., of publiemen, “ What India 
Wants.” “Autonomy within the Empire". 
Address : “ Mangala Vilas,” Luz, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

NATESA MUDALIAR P„ M.L.A., Madras, 
Was educated at the C. S. M. College, 
Madras ; served for some time as Hon. 
Presidency Magistrate, Madras. Resigned 
this office in 1932 and 
stood for election as in- 
dependent candidate to 
the Corporation of Madras 
from Nunganibakkam 
Division, and defeated the 
Btannchest Justice Party 
candidate who was repre- 
senting the Division for 
over 10 years. Was 
Corporation Councillor 
from 1932 to 1936 and 
for some time represented 
the Madras Corporation 
on the Excise Licensing Board, Madras. Served 
for a few years on the Executive Committee of 
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Lamington Road, Bombay. 

business. He lms taken n 



leading part m organising 
the Muslim merchants of 
Calcutta and lias been 
elected Vice-President of 
the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, for 
the last seven years. 
He lms been the elected 
President of the Bihar 


Bresuiens m - 

i Muslim Association . - 

Calcutta since its inception. 

'Committee, 1 the Committee for Industries and 
T q lit m r the Committee for Education, Health 
nndTanfe tlm Committee for Immigration, 

linanckl' CoSmittee andthe Central Advisory 

elected 1 to 1 the^'cmniiiittee of thf Empire 
Parliamentary Association, Indian Branch, 
i pebi uai y 20, 1004. Address : Nauman 
Chamber, Mosalelipoor, Patna. 

TJAWAB SALAR J ONtl BAHADUR, b. Id 

June 1889. Educ. at Nizam College, 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 

N AW A r Beg am Shah, d. of late 9i £ Aluhammad 
ci f. t( n st in ion Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister LahoVe. b. 7* April, 1890. Bdiie: 
Queen Mary’s College, Lahore. Entered public 

actively engaged in educational and social 


reform matters ; Member of several important 
hosuital and maternity and welfare commit- 
ted Member of the Punjab Board of Film 
Pensnrs since 1926 ; first Muslim woman to 
represent her sex in All-India Muslim League 
Council of the All-India Muslim League ; 
Vice-President of Provincial Executive Com- 
mittee and Member, All-India General 
Committee of the Bed Cross Society, Punjab, 
at. Delhi 1927 ; first woman to he elected as 
Vice-President of the 42nd Social Reform 
Conference, Lahore, 1929 ; acted as her father’s 
honorary secretary when he attended as a 
delegate to the Imperial Conference, London, 
1930 : Woman delegate to the Indian Bound 
Table Conference (1930-32). Presided at the 
Central Punjab Women s Conference 193o and 
Delhi Women's Conference 1934 ; Delegate 
to the Third Bound Table Conference, 1933 
and Member, Indian Delegation Joint Select 
Committee, 1934. Invited by the League of 
Nations as collaborator, 1932 ; Member, 
Lahore Municipal Committee, since 1932 ; 
helped to organise Pardah Gardens, Welfare 
Centres and girls schools ; Member, Board of 
Education, Punjab. Publicatwns : Husan 
Hara Begum in Urdu ; several pamphlets 
on educational and social matters- regular 
contributor to various Women s Journals 
in India. Address : Iqbal Manzil, Lahore. 

waYTJDU, Rai Bahadhr ICona Shuiniwas Rao, 
B A., LL.B., (Allahabad) ; b. 22nd May_1877. 
iri to Enltubai Nayudu, d. of late Mr. B. 
Narsingrao Nayudu, Government and Railway 
Contractor, Khandwa. Bdue. : Collegnite, 
High School, Jubbulpore, Ujjam and Agra 
Cofleges, Joined Wardha Bar in 1899 ; enrolled 
High Court Pleader in 1904; elected President, 
Wardha Municipal Committee, 1915-1921 and 
1 994.1934 ; appointed Public Prosecutor, 
Wardha Session Division, 1917-34 ; elected to 
C P. Legislative Council, 1923 ; elected Dy. 
President, O.P. Legislative Council, 1924-20; 
elected President of the C. E- J ind ® e 2 r F 
Non-Brahmin Association since 1925 , 
elected Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Non-Brahmin Congress, Amraoti, 1925 , 
elected President, Bombay Provincial Non- 
Brahmin Conference, 1928 ; led the C. P. and 
Berar Non-Brahmin Party Deputation before 
Simon Commission at Nagpur, 19-8 b again 
Elected to C. P. Legislative Council; November 
- Non-Brahmin ; elected leader of the 
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JuneToSS j^appotated 0 Minister of Industries 
to the 1 C. P. Government in March 1934. 
Address : Civil Lines, Nagpur, C,P. 

ESS. iitJT'g* 

1?29 34 (successfully piloted Compulsory 
Primary Education Bill la Bengal Council, 
1930), Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill and 
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Bengal Rural Development Bill, 1935-36 ; 
Appointed a Member of Bengal Executive 
Council May 1934 ; Appointed Home Minister, 
Government of Bengal, April 1937. Address : 
7, Hungerford Street,, Calcutta ; Ahsan ManziJ, 
Dacca ; Calcutta Club and Darjeeling 
Gymkhana Club. 

NAZIR Ahmad, Dr., M.So., Ph.D, (Cantab.); 
F. Inst. B.. Director, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Technological Laboratory, b. 1 
May 189S. Educ. : M. A. O. College, Aligarh ; 
Government College, Lahore ; Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Head of the Science Department, 
Islamia Coilege, Lahore, 1925-1930 ; Asst. 
Director, Technological Laboratory, 1930- 
1931. Publications : Various scientific and 
technical papers. Address : Cotton Techno- 
logical Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 

NEHALCHaND, Muntazim-Khas Bahadur, 
M.A. (Allahabad) ; LL.B., Abkari Member, 
Indore Cabinet. Educ : Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Rajputana Prince; Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indore State ; Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subah and Member 
of the Revenue Board. Inspector General of 
Excise and Customs, Bikaner State. Address : 
15, Tukoganj, Indore, Central India. 

NEHRU, Pandit Jawahariaii, M.A., Bar- 
at-Law. b. 1889. Educ.: Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar-at-Iaw 
of the Inner Temple, Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court, m. 1916. Secretary, Home Rule 
League, Allahabad, 1918 ; Member, All-India 
Congress Committee since 1918 ; imprisoned, 
1021 ; released and again jailed 1922 ; General 
Secretary, All-India Congress Committee, 1929; 
President, Indian National Congress, 1929-30 ; 
underwent imprisonment for Salt Satyagraha, 
April 1930 and released in Januray 1931; again 
imprisoned in 1932 in connection with Civil 
Disobedience Movement; released and again 
imprisoned in 1934 ; released in 1935, Presi- 
dent Indian National Congress, 1936 and also 
1937. Publications ; Autobiography. Glimpses 
of World History, Soviet Russia, Collections 
of Essays. Address: “Anand Bhavan,” 
Allahabad. 

NEHRU, Pandit Shri Shuidhara, B.Se. 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., L.E.D., I.C.S. 6. 17 
November 1888. m. Raj Dulari Kichlu. 
Educ. : Agra College (Allahabad University) ; 
Magdalene College, Cambridge University ; 
Heidelberg University ; London University ; 
Guilde International and Sorbonne, Paris. 
Service in the I.C.S. ; Professor of Physics 
and Director of the Physics Laboratory, M. C. 
College, Allahabad, in War time ; Research 
into aeroplane problems and visit to Prance 
and England in War time; Agriculture, 
Industries and Education Secretary to U. P. 
Government ; Director of Publicity and 
Reforms Officer, U. P. Government and 
District work ; late Member, Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research and Advisory Board ; 
Late President for Agriculture, Indian Science 
Congress, Bombay (1934), Comite Directorial 
del’ Archive Internationale de Radiobiologie 
General and Fellow of the Royal Society 


of Arts, London. Publications: (Science) 
“ Ueber die Bewegung von Gasen,” “Fist 
Steps in Radiology ” & “ Ecranage.” (Agri- 
cultural Research) The cultivation of Broom- 
corn, Experiments in Electrofarming, further 
Experiments in Electrofarming, New Experi- 
ments In Eleetrofarming, Aleuni Aspetfci deh’ 
Elettroeoltura. Growing fruit with elec- 
tricity. The application of Electricity to 
Fruit-farming, Experiments in Electrogarden- 
Ing ; Editor of a Series of “ Eulgura Flecto” 
Bulletins (150 to date) on Improved Fruit 
farming through Electroculture and author 
of “The Methods of Electroculture No. 20,'* 
“Agaskarise. The latest simple, cheap and 
effective method of Electroculture No. 15 ”; 
The “ The Electroculture of Jamun No. 19 ” ; 
“Improving the Mulberry Fruit and Tree with 
Electroculture No. 20’*; “Rejuvenation of 
Plants and Humans No. 21 ” ; “ Electrified 
Irrigation in Villages Without Electricity 
No. 23”; “Citrus No. 24”; “Beginner’s 
Mistakes in Electroculture No. 25 " ; “ Elec- 
trified Manure No. 26 ” ; “ Shedding of 

Blossom before Fruit Formation and its Pre- 
vention No. 27 ” ; “ Culture of British Mush- 
room in India No. 29 ” ; “ Rose Culture 
No. 30 “ Meeting The Insect Menace with 

Electroculture No. 31 ” ; “ Electroculture 

Helps Animal Husbandry No. 50 ” ; 
“ Electroculture Produces Bigger, Better and 
Sweeter Sharifas (Castard-applos) No. 56 ” ; 
“ Stocktaking No. 109 ” ; “ Rural Uplift 

Through Electroculture No. 113 ” ; “ Catalo- 
gue Raisonnd No. 116 ” ; “ Electroculturing 
A Model Rubber Estate in Ceylon No. 126 ” ; 
“ Problems and Prospects of Tropical Horti- 
culture in an Electrocultural V isit to Singapore 
Botanical Gardens No. 127”; “Mass 
Electroculture of Cereals; The Peasant 
Satisfies Himself No. 133 ” ; “ Electroculture 
Reclaims Polluted Water Supply No. 141 ” 
and “ Scottish Pastures, General Argument 
and Special Appeal with Reference to The 
Epidemic of Grass sickness in Horses No. 149”; 
F.F. No. 156 " Killing Aphis or Mahu in Big 
Fields with Electroculture; F.F. No. 161 
Basic Questions in Electroculture put to the 
Science Congress; F.F. No. 163 The Vital 
values of Electroculture Plant Animal 
Human Public Address in the Town Hall 
Hyderabad Deccan ; F.F. No. 164 Usar into 
GOLD ; F.F. No. 165 Electroculture Improves 
Sugarcane and Guv ; F.F. No. 106 Cane of 
Decorative Plants in Drawing Room ; F.F. 
No. 167 Better Poultry Farming Through 
Electro culture; F.F. No. 180 “Primer of 
Electro culture.” (Sociology) Caste and 
Credit in the Rural Area. (Law) 
Judgments & How to Write Them. 
(Literature) Le Bouquet d’OphcHe and 
Dante's Divine Comedy. (Spiritual Uplift) 

“ Doctor and Saint, A Passion of West and 
East.” (Rural Uplift) Logbook of a Rural 
Uplift Van, Better Life in the Village, Current 
Problems in the Rural Area and sometime 
editor of a Rural Uplift Weekly called “Re- 
view of the Week ” ; Moneyand Men in Mus- 
covy; True (True Rural Uplift Educator); 
Indian Electroculture ; Progress, Prospects 
and Services in India and Abroad. Futilities 
and Utilities ; World Aspect of SoeialProgress ; 
of Money, Men and Women in Japan : Pocket 
Notes for Organisers ; United Village Workers 
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Training and Organisers Refresher Classes 
Manual (U.V.W. Manual). Address: 15, Geor- 
getown, Allahabad. 

NEOGY, ICSHmSH CHANDRA, M.L.A., Dewan 
of Mayurbhunj State b. ISSS. Edm. : Presy. 
Coll., Calcutta. Dacca Coll. m. Sreematy Lila 
Devi, Advocate, Calcutta High Court and 
Journalist. Some time a member of, the All- 
India Council of the Hat. Lib. Fedn. ; Elected 
Member of the Dacca Univ. Court, 1921-24 ; 
one of the Chairman of the Leg. Assembly since 
1924. Appointed Devan of Mayurbhunj State 
in Eastern States Agency, 1935. Address ; 
Baripada, Mayurbhunj State 

NEVILLE, Bekxie Aylmer Champion, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta, b. 7 October 1882. m. 
1911, Mabel Jess Sceales. Educ : Corrig 
School, Kingstown, Ireland and Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin. Five years 
with Bank of Ireland. Joined Bank of 
Bengal in 1906. Address; 4, Ronaltlshay 
.Road, Aliporc, Calcutta. 

NEWBOULB, Hon. Sir Babingion Bennett, 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, Hlgn Court, 
Calcutta, since 1916. b. 7 March 1867. Educ. : 
Bedford Sch. ; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Eut. I.C.S., 1885. Address : Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

NIHALS1NGH, Ret. Canon Solomon, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionary. Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jagirdar by birth/ b. 1 5 Feb. 1852, 
m. 1870 d. of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilok 
Chandi Bais of Baiswara, three «. three d. 
Edna.: <?ovt. H. S., Lakhimpur; Canning 
Coll., Lucknow ; ordained, 1891 ; Hon. Canon 
in All Saints' Cathedral , Allahabad, 1906. 
Publications : An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudli; Transla- 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Sakhun, 1873-75; Khulasat-ul- 
Isaiah (in two parts) ; Risala-e-Saf Gtoi or 
Plain Speaking ; Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu ; Munajat Asi ; Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu. 
Address: 1, Badshahimandi, Allahabad. 

NIYOGJ, Maohiraja BHOWNISHANKAR M.A., 
LL. M., C.I.E., Judge, High Court, Nagpur 
b. 30th August 1886. m. Dr. Indirabai 
Niyogi, M.B.B.S. (Bom.), Educ. : at Nagpur. 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 ; President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928; 
Member, University Court, Nagpnr, 1924-27 ; 
Vice-chancellor, Nagpur University, 1932-86; 
President, Univ. Union, 1928-29 ; Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co., 1928-1933 ; Social and Political Reforms 
activities. Address Craddock Town, Nagpur, 


NO AD, Charles Humphrey; Carden, B. A. 
(Qxon.), Barrister, High Court, Bombay 
b. 25 Jan. 1880. m. Muriel Dorothy Orr. 
Ewing, 1917. Educ : Cheltenham, C. C. C. 
Oxon, Scholar 1st Class Lit. Hum. 1st Class 
History. Called to Bar, 1904; practised 
Chancery Bar, 1904-1914; served in army 
mainly in India, Dec. 1914-Sept. 1919; 
, Adjutant, Simla Rifles, A.F.L, 1917-1919 ; 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 1919-1938; 




Administrator-General and Official Trustee 
Punjab 1923-1933; Govt. Advocate, Punjab, 
1926-1933 ; Advocate Original Side, High 
Court, Bombay, 1933. Address: Royal 
Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay. 

NOON, MALIK SIR PIROZKHAN, K.C.I.E. 
(1937) KT., Or. 1933 : High Commissioner for 

■ India in United Kingdom, b. 7 May 1898 ; s. 
of Hon. Nawab Malik Sir Mahomed Hayat 
Khan Noon, C.S.I.,, M.L.A. m. 1914 ; three 
sons, two daughters. Educ. Chief's College. 
Lahore ; Wadham College, Oxford. Advocate 
Lahore High Court, 1918-26 ; Member of the 
Punjab Legislative Council 1921-36 : Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Medical and Public 
Health 1927-31 ; Minister for Education 1031 - 
36, Address : India House, Aldwych. Loudon. 
W.C.2. 

NORMAND, CHARLES, WILLIAM BLYTH, M.A., 
D.Se., F.N.I., C.I.E. (1988) ; Director- 
General of Observatories, b. 10th September 
1S89. m. Alison McLennan. Educ. : Royal 
High School and Edinburgh University. 
Carnegie Scholar and Fellow, 1911-191$ ; 
Meteorologist, Simla, from 1913-1915 and 
1919-1927; I.A.R.O., with Mesopotamian 

Expeditionary Force, 1916-19; mentioned in 
despatches, 1917 ; Director-General of Obser- 
vatories, 1927. Publications ; Scientific 
articles, mainly on meteorological subjects. 
Address : Meteorological Office, Poona. 

NORRIS, Roland Victor, D.Sc. (London!, 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.C., Director, Tea 
Research Institute of Ooylon. b. 24 October 
1887. Educ.: Ripon Grammar School and 
Univ. of Manchester. Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ. of Manchester, 19(19 ; Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11; Beit Memorial Fellow, 
1911-13; Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U.P., 
1914 ; war service, Captain I.A.R.O. attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18 ; 
Indian Agricultural Service. Agricultural 
Chemist to Govt, of Madras, 1918-24; Prof, 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924-1929. Publications : Numerous 
scientific papers in various technical journals. 
Address : Tea Research Institute of Ceylon, 
St. Coombs, Talawakelle, Ceylon. 

NURIE, The Hon. Mr. Mohamed Yassers, 
B.A., LL.B.. Barrister-at-Law. Minister 
of Public Works, Government of Bombay, b. 
12th November 1895 ; m. Nafis Ayesha Bano 
of Lucknow; Educ. : M. A. O. College, 
Aligarh, passed LL.B. in 1920, started practice 
at Ajmer and Beawar as a Vakil of Allahabad 
High Court, was called to Bar in 1927 — Grays’ 

| Inn. Joined the Khilafat Movement after 
leaving College at Bombay ; started practice 
in 1921 ; was member of the Municipal Com- 
mittee, Beawar, for 6 years ; left for England 
in 1926; was Vice-Chairman of the M, Com- 
mittee for 3 years ; returned from England in 
in 1927 and settled at Ahmedabad and got 
enrolled as Advocate of Bombay High Court ; 
took part in political and social activities in 
Ahmedabad; presided at the first All-India 
Muslim Youths Conference at Bombay in 
1932 ; was Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of Gujarat Political Conference in 1933; 
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member of the Working Committee of All- 
India Khilafat Committee. Address ; Secre- 
tariat, Bombay or Poona. 

PADSHAH, The Hon. Sawed Mahmud 
Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Member, Council 
of State; Member of the Hoads Committee, 
Council of State. Advocate, b. 1SS7. in. 
d. of the late Sowear Syed Mir Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of 
Chittoor. Educ : Presidency College, Madras. 
Joined the Bar in 1916 ; became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921 ; 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries, etc. First joined the 
Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
it in 1925 ; became a Fellow' of the Andlira 
University and President of Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League in 1926. Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1927. Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State ; 
presided over several Provincial Muslim 
Conferences. Again re-elected to the Council 
of State, 1930; nominated delegate to the 
Second Round Table Conference, 1931, to 
represent Muslims of Madras Presidency. 
Nominated as a delegate to the Railway Board 
; and Reserve Bank Conferences, London, in 
1933; leader of the independent party in the 
Council of State. Address : Madras. 

PAGE, Gan ai> ati Sadashiv, M.L.A. (C.P.). 
He joined the mills in 1900 as a labourer where 
lie continued till 190S and 
rose to the post of assis- 
tant spinning master. 

After leaving the mills he 
worked for a year in the 
mines in C.P. and finally 
joined the Nagpur Munici- 
pality as a Conservancy 
Inspector in 1913 anil 
is now assistant Health 
Officer. He is elected 
from the Labour Consti- 
tuency. b. 1885. Address: ■- — »*'-• J ’ -• 

Fadnispura, Circle 7, Nagpur, C.P. 

PAHABGARH : Lieutenant Eais-ud-dowdah 
Raja Panoham Singh Bahadur of 
. Pahabgarh, Gwalior State, b., 2Sth January 
1904. Educ. at the Sardars School, Fort, 
Gwalior and Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Assumed full pow- 
ers in 1926. Is the Hony. 
Secretary of the Rajput 
Ilitkarni General Sabha, 
Gwalior, Member of the 
Majlis-i-am and President 
of the Lashkar Munici- 
pality. Is also on the 
Managing Committee of 
the Scindhia Public School, ■; 
Fort, Gwalior and several 
others. He is a good shot, j 
knows about animal life and shikar. He ; 
is extremely popular among the public, the 
Raja is an efficient writer and contributes ■ 
occasionally to various papers and periodicals. 
Is an all round sportsman, alert in activities 
and social life. Has a daughter aged 13, and 


two sons 11 and S. Hony. rank of Lieutenant 
and a Coronation medal was conferred and 
presented to him by Gwalior Durbar in appre- 
ciation of his good services in November 1937. 
His family is well-connected and related to 
many Chiefs. Address : Pahargarh, Gwalior. 

PAI, K. Rama, M.A. (Hons.), Controller of 
Patents and Designs, b. Jan. 15, 1893. tn. 
1913 Sita Bai. Educ. : T. D. High School, 
Cochin ; Maharaja’s Coll., Emakulairi : and 
Presidency Coll,, Madras. Professor of Che- 
mistry, S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly, 1916- 
18; Prof, of Chemistry, Maharaja's Coll., 
Vizianagram, 1918-19 ; Asst. Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20 ; Examiner 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1921-24, on deputation 
to H. M.’s Patent Office, London, 1923; 
Controller of Patents and Designs, 1924. 
Address : 1. Council House Street, Calcutta. 
PAKENHAM- WALSH, Rr. Rev. HERBERT, 
D.D. (Dub.), b. Dubiin, 22 March 1871; 3rd 
son of fate Rt. Rev. William Pakenham-Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley. 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley, y. d. of Rev. Canon 
F. C. Hayes. Educ.: Chard Grammar School ; 
Birkenhead School ; Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1896; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota Nag- 
pore, India, 1896-1903; Priest, 1902; Principal, 
S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07 ; Head 
of the S. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly; 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
3907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23. Principal, 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. Publications : 
St. Francis of Assisi and other poems; 
Risbet, Altar and Table (S.P.C.K.) : 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L.S.) : Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. (S.P.C.K.) ; 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (S.P.C.K.) 
Antiphonai Psalter. Lights and Shades of 
Christendom (Oxford Univ. Press.) Address: 
Christa Sishya Ashram, Tadagam P. 0., 
Coimbatore. 

PAKVASA, The Hon, Mr. Mangaidas 
Manoharam, B.A., LL.B., President, Bombay 
Leg. Council, b. 7th May 1882- Educ : 
Elphinstone High School and Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Solicitor for thirty years. 
Address : Hirji Mansion, Dubash Estate, 

Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 

PALITANA, Thakore Saheb or, Shri Baha 
DURSINHJI Mansinhji (Goliel Rajput), K.C.I.E. 
With a permanent dynastic salute of 9 guns. 
6. 3 April 1900. Invested with full powers 
27th Nov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right and of the Rajkot 
Rajkumar College Council. Address: 
Palitana. 

PANANDIKAR, Satyashraya Gopau, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 ; PH.D. (Econ., London), 1921; 
D.Se. (Econ,, Iiondon), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Secretary, Board of Film 
Censors, Bombay, b. 18 July 1894. m. to Indira, 
d. of S. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Educ : Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy; 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications : 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
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Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Banking in India and Industrial Labour in 
India. Address: Elphinstone College, Fort, 
Bombay. 

PANCKRIDGE Hugh Rahere, B.A., 
Barrister, Judge , High Court, Calcutta (April 
1930). b. Oct. 2, 1SS5. Educ. : Winchester 
College and Oril. College _ Oxford. Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909 ; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court, 1910 ; Standing Counsel, 
Bengal, 1920 ; Officiating Judge, 1929 : 
Additional Judge, 1929. Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Capt., 1918 ; 
mentioned in despatches by Field-Marshal 
Lord Allenby ; served in France and Palestine. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta ; and Oriental 
Club, Hanover Square, London. 

FANDALAI, Rao Kahaber K. Krishnan, B.A., 
B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. (Lond.), 1914 
Judge, High Court, Madras 6. April J874 
m. J. Narayani Amina. Educ. : Maveliltara, 
Trivandrum and Madras. Practised law in 
the State of Travaneore from 1896 to 1911. 
Proceeded to England and was called to the 
Bar in 1912. Judge, High Court, Travaneore, 
1013-14; awarded LL.D. by London University 
for thesis on Malabar Law. Practised at 
Madras, 1914-19 ; appointed Judge, Small 
Cause Court, 1919 ; Chief Presidency Magistrate 
1924 ; Judge, High Court, 1928-1934. Publica- 
tions: Editor of Series of Science Primers 
in Malayalam ; author of Primer on Chemistry 
author of , “Succession and Partition in Malabar 
Law.” Address ; Lanark Hall, Rundall’s Road, 
Vepery, Madras. 

PANDB, Major, Pandit Bindeswari Prasad, 
B. A., LL.B,, F.R.E.S. b. at Bareilly 1896, 
had a brilliant all round career at the Muir 
; Central College, Allahabad, from where he 
graduated. After joining 
the Bareilly Bar went to 
England in 1927 with 
the late Pt. Moti Lai 
Nehru, in connection with 
the famous Lakhna-Raj 
case where he worked as 
Junior to Sir John Simon. 
Soon after his return 
became an Advocate and 
was appointed Govern- 
ment Pleader for the 
Bareilly District, was 
elected as Chairman of Bareilly Municipal 
Board which office he held for two terms 
in succession. Joined Orchha State service 
in September 1930 as Chief Secretary and 
was appointed Dewan in 1932, was deputed 
to attend the 3rd Round Table Conference 
in 1933 as a member of the Indian States 
Delegation and has been responsible for 
inaugurating a number of reforms in the 
State during his tenure of office, including 
the conversion of the State currency into 
Imperial coinage which raised the revenue 
of the State by over three lakhs per year. 
Having resigned the Diwanship of Orchha for 
reasons of health, he has accepted the Chief 
Ministership of Sachin State in the Bombay 
Presidency. Address: Dumas. 



f? 




PANDIT, Ranjit Sitaram, b.a., Bar-at-Lav 
ALL. A., U.P. is the 
son of a Yvell-knoYvn r 
Barrister and Philan- 
thropist, Mr. S. N. 

Pandit, and nephew 1 
of the famous Indologist, . 

Mr. S. P. Pandit. He 
-was educated in Bombay i > 
and Christ Church, : 

Oxford, Heidelberg and ! 
was called to t h e ] 

Bar from Middle Temple | 
winning first class and 
certificate of Honour 
at the Bar Final. He “devilled” Yvith the 
late Lord Sinha and Sir B. L. Mitter in 
Calcutta. He was interned during the Great 
War and yv;is three times sent, to jail for 
political offences. While in jail he translated 
into English the ltajatarahgini, Kalinina's 
medieval masterpiece of Kashmir from the 
original Sanskrit. He has been president 
and vice-president respectively of the Allaha- 
bad District and City Congress Committees 
and member of the Allahabad Municipal 
Board. Born : February 24tli, 1890 , Address : 
Anand Bhawan, Allahabad, U.P. 


PANT, The Hon. Pandit Govind Bali, ami. 
Premier of the, U. P. Government, b. Sept. 
1886 ; Educ. : Almora, Allahabad. Elected 
to the U. P. Leg. Council in 1923 and was 
Leader of the Swarajya Party ; presided over 
the U. P. Political Conference in 1927 at. 
Aligarh ; member, Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress ; elected to the 
Central Assembly (1934) ; Dy. Leader In the 
Assembly ; General Secretary, All-India 
Parliamentary Board (Congress); elected to 
the U. P. Assembly; Leader of the Congress 
Party in U. P. Assembly. Address : Luclmow. 


PARANJPE, Gopal Ramchandra, M.So., 
A.I.I.Sc., I.E.S., F.N.I, Professor of Physics; 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay, b. 30th 
January 1891. m. Mrs. Malini Paranjpe. 
Educ. : Poona, Heidelberg and Berlin. 
Bombay University Research Scholar at 
Bangalore for three years ; then for some 
time Assistant in the Physical Chemistry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; since 1920 Professor of Physics 
in tlie Indian Educational Service at the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Fellow 
of the Indian Academy of Sciences, Banga- 
lore. Publications : Various papers in the 
journals of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, The Indian Journal of Physics, 
Calcutta, and other Scientific journals. Joint 
Editor of the popular Scientific monthly in 
Marathi “ Srishti Dnyan.” Address : Royal 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 
“ Sadhana,” Dadar, 116, Lakhamsi Napoo 
I Road, Bombay 14. 


I P.ARANJPYE, lUGHUNATH PERHSHOTTAM, DR. 

I M.A. (Cantab.), B. Sc. (Bombay), D.Sc. 
(Calcutta), b. Murdi, 16tli Feb. 1876. Educ.: 
Maratha H. S., Bombay ; Fergusson Coll., 
Poona; St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.), 
Paris ; and Gottingen ; First in all Univ. 
exams, in India ; went to England as Govt. 
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of India scholar ; bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, 1S99 ; Scholar and Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Prine. and 
Prof, of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902- 
24 ; Hon. Associate of the Rationalist Press 
Association ; has taken prominent part in all 
social, political and educational movements 
in Bombay Pres. Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women’s Univ., 1910-20; Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1913 ; represented the Universityof 
Bombay, 1916-23,1920. Awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1910. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 ; Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-20; re- 
Eieeted to Bombay Council to represent Uriv. 
in 1026 ; appointed Minister, 1927 ; Member 
India Council, 1927-32; Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow University, since September 1932. 
Publications : Short Lives of Gokhale and 
Karve. The Crux of the Indian Problem, 
Rationalism in Practice. Address : Vice- 
Chancellor’s Lodge, Lucknow, 

PAKMANAND, Da. Mas. Sekta, B.A. (Bom.), 

B. Litfc. (Oxon.), D. Phil. (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
law, d. of late Mr. A. L. Ajgaoukar, Land- 
lord, Ratuagiri. liduc. : High School for 
Indian Girls, Poona ; first gild candidate to 
win the 1st Jagannath Shankarshet Scliolar- 
ship ill Matric. B.A. (Hons.), Elphinstone 
College (B0111.), 1923 ; B. Litt. (Oxford) for 
writing a thesis on the position of women in 

Ancient India, as 
represented by the 
Dhannashastras, 1 9 2 5; 
D. Phil. (Oxford) for 
writing a thesis on the 
■ „ m posh ion of women in 

'«§§ A n c i e 11 1 India as 
8 represented by the 
m.-' .wiL, Jm E p ics of Ramayana 
mL-, - , and Mahabharata, 
•■ 1 f 1926; First, Indian 
fW7 * lady to secure this 
degree from a British Uni- 
versity; called to the Bar 1927 (Lincoln’s 
Inn), first Hindu lady to be called to the Bar ; 
m. Mr. Pannanahd, I.C.S., 1927 ; Indian 
delegate to the First Commonwealth Con- 
ference, London, 1925; President, First 
O. P. and Berar Women’s Educational 
Conference, 1928; Member, Nagpur Uni- 
versity Academic Council and Court, etc., 
enrolled Advocate, High Court, Nagpur, 1931 ; 
travelled round the world visiting social and 
educational institutions particularly in 
America ; Member, National Council of the 
Women of India; representative of - the 
Council at the Special Coronation Session, 
London, and the Women for Women Week at 
Budapest, Hungary, 1937. Address .'Nagpur, 

C. P. 

PARSONS, Sir (Alfred) axan (Lethbridge). 
Kt. (1932); B.A. (Oxon,); C.I.E. '(1925); 
Indian Civil Service ; Member, India Council. 
6. 22nd October 1882. m. Katharine 
: Parsons. Educ : Brad field College and Univ. 

College, Oxford. Indian Civil Service, 
f Punjab, 1907; Under-Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 3912, and to Government 


Finance, 1920; Deputy Controller of the 
Currency, Bombay, lt'22; Secretary to 
Government of India, Industries Depart- 
ment, 1925 ; Financial Commissioner of 
Railways, 1926-1931 : Secretary, Finance 
Department of the Government of India 
(1932). Temporary Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, 1932. Address : 
India Office, White Hall, London. 

PARTABGARH, H. H. Maharawal Sir RA5t 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I. b. 1908. s. 
1929. m. eldest d. of Rao Raja Sir Madho 
Singhji, K.C.I.E., of Sikar in Jaipur, 1924 
(died); second d. of Maharaja Salieb of 
Dumraon in Behar in 1932 ; third d. of 
Maharaja Salieb of Dhrangadlira (Kathiawar) 
in 1934. Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
passed his Diploma Examination from that 
College in 1927. State has an area of 889 sq. 
miles and population of 70,539 ; salute of 
16 guns. Address : Partabgarh, Rajputana. 

PATEL, MtrSAji Eusuf.ti.B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., 
Bombay. Belongs to a well-known family 
of agriculturists of Broach. A very popular 
lawyer of Bombay, he is the Legal Adviser to 
the Royal Afghan Consu- 
late, the Vice-President of j 
the Gujerat. Muslim Asso- 
ciation, Hon. G eneral Sec- 
retary of the educated 
Muslim Association and is 
President of the Anklesh- 
war Talulra Farmers' Asso- 
ciation. He is connected 
with most of tile Muslim j 
Public Institutions of 
Bombay arid takes been j 
interest in the economic J 
and educational uplift of 
Ills community. He was one of the Hon. 
Secretaries of the All-India Muslim League 
Sessions in Bombay and is a member of the 
Muslim League Parliamentary Board. He 
commands a great influence both among the 
Muslims and the Hindus of Broach District. 
b. November 5, 1896. Address: Moliemadi 

Building, Lamington Road, Bombay. 

PATEL, Valxabhbhai Jhaverbiiai, Bar-at- 
Law. Born of Patidar family at Karamsad 
near Nadiad ; Matriculated from the Nadiad 
High School, passed District Pleader’s Exami- 
nation and began practice on the Criminal 
side at Godhra ; went to England and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple. On 
return from England started practising in 
Ahmedabad. Entered public life in 1916 as 
an associate of Mr. M. K, Gandlii who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ahme- 
dabad. Came into prominence as a Satya- 
graha Leader first at ICaira and then in the 
Nagpur National Flag agitation and elsewhere, 
and in the Bardoli No-tax Campaign. Was 
elected President of the Ahmedabad Munich 
pality in 1924 and continued upto 1928 when 
lie left Ahmedabad for Bardoli. Was elected 
President of the 46th Indian National Congress 
held, at Karaelil in 1931. Address : Bliadra, 
Ahmedabad. - 
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PATIL, The Hon. Mr. laxmanrao -Madhavkao, 
B.A., LL.B., Minister for Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Government of Bombay, b. 10th 
July 1007 ; m. Miss Urrailabui, d. of Major 
li. s. Chavaii, Baroda ; Edue : Sangantner 
High School, Deccan College, Poona, Kolha- 
pur Law College. Participated in the C. D. 
Movement in 1032 practised at Ahmednagar ; 
presided over a number of political conferences 
held at Vitai (W. Khandesh). Karad, Jalgaon ; 
organised Rahuri Talulca Conference and 
presided over Slietkari Sammelan of the 
southern part of Ahmednagar District ; 
President of the District Congress Committee, 
Ahmednagar ; edited local Congress paper 
“ Sanglm Slialcti ” for one year before accept- 
ing office under the new Constitution. 
Address: 27, Queen’s Gardens, Poona. 

PATIL (Bobpe) Nakayan Balaji, 
st.ii.A.j has been the Chairman of the District 
Council, Yeotmal, since 1925 with the excep- 
tion of 1929-31. He is the Hon. Secretary of | 
, the District Village Uplift 
, y Committee, President of 

• £ % tlie Agricultural Associa- 

W '-idl tion, Darwali and Hon. 

j Magistrate. He was the 

I m M first elected Chairman 
S . M Um of the Darwah Local 
ygHlGil fraHfot Board which office lie 
held up to 

prominent among those 
who made the agricul- 
tural community supreme in the Local 
Bodies of Berar. He opened all the public 
wells under the District Council to the Hari- 
jans. He takes keen interest in village uplift 
work and he made his village a model one. 
He took a leading part in constituting village 
panehayats and ins district has the largest 
number of panehayats in the Province. 
b. 1882. Address: Malkhcd Kd. (Yeotmal), 
Berar. 


PATIL, PREMCHANP ICHHARAM RAO SAHEU, 
(since 1933); Vice-President, Savda Munici- 
pality ; President, Taluka Local Board, 
Raver ; Zemindar, Landlord and Banker 
of Savda (E.Kh.); Manag- 
ing Agent, The Great Social 
Life & General Assurance 
Ltd., Jalgaon, (E.Kh.) ; 

Director, East Khandesh 
Central Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank ; Village 
Munsiff at Savda and a great 
social worker, recently re- 
turned from England and 
his Continental tour after 
satisfactorily carrying out 
the Course for Principles 
of Ordinary Life Assurance prescribed by 
the Metropolitan College, London. Address : 
Jalgapn, E. Khandesh. 






in the 


PATIL, S. K., M.L.A., Bombay. E, 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, jo 
non-eo-operation movement in 1920 
ducted national schools 
till 1924. He went to Eng- 
land at the close of 1924 
and had edneati in 
journalism at the London 
School of Economics and 
the University College of 
the London University. 

He returned to India in 
1927 and was on the 
editorial staff of “ The 
Bombay Chronicle ” for 
three years. Hehaslieen 
General Secretary of The 
Bombay Provincial Congres 

1929 and was sentenced „ , „ 411 

Civil Disobedience movements. He lias ), v 
a member of the A. I. C. C. since 1930 and of 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation since 1034 
b. August 14 ,1900. Address ; Congress House* 
Bombay 4. 

PATIL, ViTHAXi Nathu, M.A. (Cantab,), 
Jiar-at-Law, took both parts of Economics 
Tripos at Cambridge and was called to the 
Bar in 1926. He lias been . practising as a 
lawyer since 1927 ' and is 
now District Government 
Pleader and Public Prose- 
cutor at Jalgaon. He was 
elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1930 
and was a member of the, 
Public Accounts Commit- 
tee; was again elected as a 
member of the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly in 
February 1937. lie moved 
the Debt Conciliation Bill 
and was appointed to a 
Sub-Connhitte of three to visit, the Centra) 
Provinces and the Punjab to study the, 
Debt Conciliation measures there ami to 
report. Ho was a member of the District 
School Board and the Municipal Borough, 
Jalgaon. He is the Secretary of tlie Hindu 
Law Research and Reform Association of 
E. Khandesh. b, January 21st, 1902. 
Address : Jalgaon, E. Khandesh. 

PATKAR, Sit ARAM Sunderrao, B.A., LL.B., 
b, 10 May 1873. m. Mrs. Sliantabai 
Patkar. Educ : Elphinstono High School 
and Elphinstone College. Began practis- 
ing as a Pleader, High Court, Appellate 
Side in 1S97 ; Was appointed Government 
Pleader in 1913 and continued as such till July 
1926 ; Selected in November 1923 Member 
of the India Bar Committee appointed by 
Lord Reading, which made its report in 
Feb. 1924 and. resulted in the enactment 
Of the Indian Bar Councils Act of 1926. 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, in July 1926 and confirmed as per- 
manent Judge, Nov. 1926 ; appointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in Juno 1931 ; 
retired in 1933 ; elected Vice-Chancellor of the 
Indian Women’s University in July 1931. 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Women’s 
University, July 1932 ; appointed by the 
Bombay Government November 1983 to 
make inquiry on their behalf into the com- 
plaint of the Bombay Port Trust against the 






Bombay Municipality ; appointed January 
1935 as the Umpire in the Wage Cut Dispute j 
between the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Assoeia- 1 
tfoii and the Ahmedabad Textile Labour j 
Association ; appointed March 1935 by the . 
Governor General as President of the 1 
Commission to inquire into tire election j 
petition relating to the Bombay Central: 
Division Mahomedan Rural Constituency ; | 
appointed May 1935 as Arbitrator to decide j 
dispute between the Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India representing 
the Poona Cantonment; appointed in 
December 1935 by the Government of India 
as Chairman of the Court of Arbitration to 
decide dispute regarding jurisdiction over. 
Cochin backwaters between the Cochin j 
State and the Government of Madras; 
appointed March 1930 by the Government 
of India to decide dispute between the 
Bombay Municipality and B. B. & C. I. 
Railway. Address : Hughes ltoad, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 

PATRO, RAO BAHADUR ANETEPUSIR Parashp- 
R AMD ass, IvT. (1924) ; K. C. E. (1985) ; 
High Court. Vakil, Ganjam; landholder; 
Member of the Madras Legislative Council ; 
connected with the working of Local 
Self-Government ' institutions in rural 
areas for over a quarter of a century. 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921-27. President, Ail-Parties Con- 
ference, Delhi, 1930 ; President, South India 
Liberal Conference, 1927; President and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Brahmin). Delegate to Round 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 and 1932; 
also Delegate to England to co-operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms 1933. Delegate to the 
League of Nations. Geneva, 1931. Publica- 
tions : Rural Economics: A Study of Rural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency ; Studies 
in Local Self-Government. Address: 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 

PATTERSON, The How. Mr. justice David 
Clauke, B.A. (Cantab.) ; Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, b. May 5, 1879. m. Marguerite 
Mather Atkinson. Educ : Oimdle and Cam- 
bridge. Joined Indian Civil Service 1903 ;i 
Held various Executive and Judicial posts j 
in Bengal. Appointed Judge of the High Court 
1931. Address ; High Court, Calcutta. 

PAVRY, Dasturji Sahbb Cursetji Eraohji, 
First High Priest of the Fasali Sect (Reform , 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 
1920 ; Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia, 
1929; elected Honorary Member of the 
Hungarian Oriental Society, 1930 ; received 
Congratulatory Addresses from six of the 
world’s foremost scientific and learned socie- 
ties, including the Soci^ti d’ Ethnographic de 
Paris, 1931-33; presented on 9 April 1934 
with a Commemoration Volume, comprising 
essays and researches on Oriental languages ! 
literature, history, philosophy and art by 
seventy eminent scholars from seventeen 
different countries, and published in England 
by the Oxford University Press ; dedication 
of a learned monograph on a newly discovered 
Pahlavi Inscription by eminent American 
savant, Professor M. Sprengling, 1937 ; b. 9 


April 1859; sons, three; daughters , three. 
Owns large estates both in the British territory 
and in the Baroda State. Education : Public 
and private schools, Navsari. Ordained 
into Zoroastrian priesthood, 1871 ; first Princi- 
pal of th Enid Paid i Miidress i ? roas- 
trian Theological Seminary) at Navsari, 
appointed, 1889; High Priest of the Parsis 
at Lonavla, elected, 1912. Founder and 
trustee of the Bazme Jashane Ruse Horinazd 
(Soeiety for the Propagation of Zoroastrian 
Knowledge), also trustee of the Mullan Anju- 
man Behetari Fund (Foundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian Community). 
Presented with a Complimentary Address by 
tlie Parsecs of Navsari, 1920. Publication: 
Ralie Zartlioshti (a Zoroastrian Catechism), 
Bombay, 1901, second edition 1931 ; Tarikate 
Zartlioshti (Zoroastrian Ceremonials), Bombay, 
1902, Second edition 1932; Vaaze Khnrshed 
(Lectures and Sermons on Zoroastrian Sub- 
jects), Bombay, 1904 ; Resalhe Khnrshed 
(Essays and Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects, 
Parts 2. 3 and 6, Bombay, 1917, 1921, 1937 ; 
Zartlioshti Sahitiya Abhyas (Zoroastrian 
Studies), Parts 1, 2, Bombay, 1922, 1928 ; 
Iranian Studies, Bombay, 1927 ; many articles 
on Zoroastrian subjects in Gujarati news- 
papers and journals. Address: Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

PAVRY, Fareptjn D AST un Cursetji, retired 
Chief Engineer, North Western Railway 
(retired). Created O.I.E., 1930. Eldest son of 
Dasturji Saheb Cursetji Erachji Pavry. 
Education : Elphinstone College and the Royal 
Indian Engineering College at Cooper’s Il'ill ; 
Associate and Fellow of Cooper's Hill. 
Appointed Assistant Engineer, North Western 
Railway, 1900 ; Executive Engineer, 1908; 
Superintending Engineer, 1924. 

PAVRY, JalDasturC., M.A., Ph.D., Orientalist 
and Author, b. 27 November 1899. Educ.: 
Elphinstone College, 1910-18 ; St. Xavier’s 
College, 1918-20 ; B.A., with Honours, Bom- 
bay University, 1920 ; Fellow of St. Xavier’s 
College and of Mulla Firoz Madressa, 1920-21 ; 
M.A. and Ph, D. with Distinction, Columbia 
University, 1922 and 1925, respectively; 
Fellow of Columbia University, 1924-25 ; 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America. 
Presented to His Majesty at the Levee, 
(1928). Received by Pope Pius XI (1926), 
by Signor Mussolini, the Shah of Persia 
and the King of Afghanistan (1934), 
by President Kemal Ataturk, King Carol and 
Queen Marie, Prince Regent Paul and Queen 
Marie of Yugoslavia, and the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Italy (March-April 1937) 
by Herr Hitler, King Leopold and Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium, King George of Greeee 
and King Farouk of Egypt (Aug.-Sept. 1937). 
Guest of King Gazi in Irak anil of Emir 
Abdullah In Transjordan (1937). One of the 
founders of the University Corps of the 
Bombay Battalion, 1917. Chairman of the 
Religion Section, Inter-Collegiate Club 
(International House), New York (1921-25). 
Hon, Treasurer, Hindustan Association of 
America (a nation-wide organization), New 
York : (1921-25). Editor of the “ Hindustan 
Student”, New Yopk (1921-25), Member of 
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tion Bureau, University of JSonU.aj (1^0--'). 
0“ ”hc JIulIa Firoz Madressa (since. 1926), ofthc 
World Conference for International reace 
thrombi Religion (since 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Rehgwns^ (London, 
since 1930) of Columbia University Club of 
Son since 1930), and of Ca.na Oriental 
Institute (since 1931). Member of the Look 
Committee, Tarsi Punchayet (since 1J31). 
Member of the International Comnuttee of 
thi‘ AH-Inclusive Spiritual Centre at Geneva 
f since 1928), of the Association lies Messages 
Paris, since 1933), and of the Institute for 
Hyperphysical researcli (New Lcrk. since 1933). 
Delegate to the World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace through Religion (Geneva, 1928), 
to the Seventeenth IntenmUonal congress 
of Orientalists (Oxford, 1928, to ' the I ifth 


Confess (Bombay, 1931) a nd to the Second 
Empire Congress of Religions (London 193, ) , 
President - of Columbia University Club o 
Pominv (since 1931). Member of the Royal 
Asiatic ^Society of Great Britain, of the Ameri- 
n oriental Society, and various othoi learned 
Societies. Publications : The ^oroastmn 

&JS& 

IBombav 1927); edited the volume of 
••Oriental Studies in honour of Cursetji 
Frach i Pavry,” being the work of 
seventy eminent scholars from seventeen 
different countries (London, 1931) , The life 
and Teachings of Zoroaster (London, 1934 , 
Sniritual Unity of Mankind (Paris, 1934) , 
S Religion and World Peace (New 
York 1934) ; and numerous articles on 
Oriental subjects and World Peace mpopidar 
and Scientific Journals. Address. Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

PAVRY, Mhuwanji Ekaouji., J.P. (Bombay); 
t r? C P (London) ; L. M. & S. (Bombay) , 
L M, (Dublin) ; Captain (I.M.S.) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion, Hon. Pres.dency Magte. ; 
medical practitioner Bombay. 6. U £hanglr 
1806. m. 1876. Educ: Sir C. jeiumgu 
Navsari Zarthosti Madressa High School; 

. Grant Medical College of Bombay ; Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital. 

: S Career: The first Tarsi cricketer to 

nlav for the Middlesex County XI in 189 j. 
\Vas one of the members of the Second Tarsi 
Team that toured England in 1888 and was 
the principal bowler. Played ter twenty-nine 

years for the representative Parsi Team of 

Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 
captained the Parsi team for twenty-four 
years 1889-1913. Divisional Surgeon and 
Examiner, St. John’s Ambulance. Division. 
Has been the Chairman of the Parsi .Selection 
Committee since 191 1 ; President, of the 
Baronet Cricket Club and the John Briglit 
Cricket Club of Bombay since 1832 And 1884. 

, ' public Life .-Chairman of the Executive Com- 
. mittee and Vice-President of the Zoroastrian 
Physical Culture and Health League aim the bir 
Dinshaw M. Petit Gymnasium W Bombay 
Hon. Treasurer of the Advisory Committee of 
the Parsi Pioneer Battalion ; Hon. Treasurer 


of Janie Centenary Fund ; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Parsi Co-operative 
Housing Society ; President otM.O.C. of ulst 
Bombay Scout Troop ; \ ice-President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee ; Joint Hon. Secretary 
of the Bombay Olympic Associations 
Superintendent of the Plague Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1807 ; A Trustee . a! Dr. 
Gimi Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and of the Navasari High School ; A Trustee 
of the Petit Gymnasium; Life Member 
of Mazdayasni Mandnl, Bulsara Class, Y.M. 
P A and Khorshed Mandal ; Chairman of 
Parsi Scout Federation and President of the 
Parsi League ; Vice-President of 81 Zo. Anj u- 
man Committee, and Zoroastrian Band 
Executive Committees. President of the 
“ Zoroastrian Orchestra ” ; Joint Hon. Seery., 
“ Parsi Bekari Fund.” Vice-President of the 
B.P.A. Boxing Federation, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the B. P. Olympic 
Association; Chairman, l’nrsi .Gymkhana 
Tennis Tourney * Athletic Sports Executive 
Committees. 2 > ublicntions : Bars! Cricket 


Committees, ruoimwiuus . i;««i Gricket ; 
Physical Culture ; The Team Spirit in Cricket ; 
Radio Talks on Boxing among the Parsis, 
"Scouting,” ” Health” and • 100 Turst.-Aid 
Dont’s” Radio Talk on “Wrestling”. Clubs: 
Parsi Gymkhana, Willingdon Sports Club, 
and Ripon Club. Address : Colaba Castle, 
Colaba, Bombay. 

PAVRY : Miss Bapsy, M.A., Author and Littera- 
teur b. 29th December 1906. Educ. Queen 
Mary Higli School ami St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay; M.A. with Distinction, Columbia, 
University, New York. 

Visited England every year, .[ 
since 1924. Presented at. > 

Their Majesties’ Court, 1028; , 
received by President ■ 

Ooolidge (1924), by Pope j 
Pius XI (1920), by Signor * 

Mussolini, by the Shall of jj 
Persia, and by the King of \ 

Afghanistan (1934), by Pro- 1 
sident Kemal Ataturk, King j 
Carol and Queen Mane, j 
Prince Regent Paul and 
Queen Marie of Yugoslavia and the crown 
Prince and Grown Princess of Italy (Man.li- 
April 1937), by Herr Hitler, King Leopold 
and Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, King Geflrgo 
of Greeee and King Farouk of Egypt (Au„.- 
Sept. 1937). Guest of King tern in Irak 
and of Emir Abdullah in Transjoidan a JD ). 
Member of Committee of various Charity 
Balls, held in London in 1928-..4, m the 
■presence of members of the Royal .family, 
in aid of the League of Mercy, ^st, 
George's Hospital, Mount Vernon cancer 
Hospital, Lord Mayor and * Ji 
Earthquake Fund, Royal Northern HoSp Ui 
Dockland Settlement, University ■ College 
Hospital Victoria Hospital for Children, 
Princess Beatrice Hospital, Disabled Officers' 
Garden Homes, Plaistow Maternity Hospital, 
National Society of Day Nurseries and 
Institute of Medical Psychology. .Delegate 
to the Geneva Conference for leice tl nurii 
puirrimi 1928. Member of the Primrose 
League ’of Great Britain. British League 
of .Mercy, British Federation of University 
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Women, British Indian Union, International 
Theatre .Society of London, also of the 
Bombay Work Guild, and of several other 
Associations and Societies. Publications : 
The Heroines of Ancient Persia, Stories 
Retold from the Shahnania of Firdausi (Cam- 
bridge), 1.930 ; and many articles on Iranian 
subjects in popular and scientific journals. 
Address : Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PERIER, Most Rev. Ferdinand, S.J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. b. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1S75. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913. Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Dec. 1921. Grand Cross, 
Order of the Crown ; Grand Cross Order of 
Leopold. Address; 32, Park Street, Calcutta. 

PETIGARA, KHAN BAHADUR KAVASJI JAM- 
SHEDJI, C.I.E., b. 24 Nov. 1877. m. Avanbai, 
d. of Mr. Jehangirshaw Ardeshir Tale- 
yarkhan. Educ : Surat and Bombay. 
Started career as Sub-Inspector of 
Police in Bombay City C.I.D. and gradually 
went through all grades of the City C.I.D. 
Was promoted to Indian Police Service in' 
1928, and lias since been Deputy Commissioner 
of Police in charge Special Branch of the 
Bombay C.I.D. Received medal of the Royal 
Victorian Order from H. I. M. the King- 
Emperor, 1912 ; created Khan Saheb, 1912 ; 
Khan Bahadur, 1910 ; Kaisar -I-Hind Medal, 
First Class, 1923 ; appointed Justice of the 
Peace, 1024 ; appointed Companion of the 
Imperial Service Order, 1920 ; appointed 
Officer of the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire, 1931 ; 1933. Retired 

■ November 1980. Now Estate Manager 
of His Highness the Aga Khan and Prince Aly 
Khan. Address: Dhun Villa, 21 Pali Hill, 
Bandra. 

PETIT, JEHANGIR Bomanjee, Merchant, and 
until recently Mill-owner and agent for the 

E Petit group of mills, b. 21st August 1879, 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s and Fort High Institution ; 
Hon. Presidency Magistrate (1004-15), Mem- 
ber, Bombay legislative Council (1921-34), 

:■■■ Bombay Municipal Corporation (1901-30), 
Bombay Improvement Board (1920-30). 
Bombay Development Board (1920-34), Board 
of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
(1913-33), Board of the old Bombay Cotton 
Exchange (1900-17), Mill-O wners* Panel of the 
East India Cotton Association Ltd. (1920-21), 
the old Indian National Congress and its 
provincial executive (1898-1918), the Surat 
Congress Convention (1905), the Indian 
Home Rule League and its executive (1915-20), 
the National Liberal Federation and its execu- 
tive (1918-20), the Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1915-17), the Bombay Presidency 
Industrial Committee (1918-25), the Industrial 
Disputes’ Committee (1921), the Rent-Control 
Committee (1916-20), the Excise Committee 
(1921-24), the University Reforms Committee 
(1924-25), the Bombay Provincial Franchise 
Committee (1931), the Governor’s Hospital 
Committee (1926-30), the Committees of 
Management of all the Petit Charities and 
Institutions, and of other public Institutions, 
too numerous to mention; Fellow of the 
Bombay University (1928-34); Trustee, 
Parsee Punclwygt ‘ of Bombay (1916-34) ; 


Delegate, Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court, 
Bombay (1900-20) ; President of the Indian 
Merchants* Chamber (1919-20), of the Bombay 
Mill-owners’ Association — twice — (1915-16 
and 192S-29), of the Indian Industrial Con- 
ference (1918), of the Bombay Co-operative 
Conference (1921), of the Bombay Textile 
Association (1910-30) of the S.P.C.A. and the 
Lady Sakarbai Petit Hospital for Animals 
(since 1933), of the B.D. Petit, Mahableshwnr 
Library (since 1915) and of the Gayan Uttejak 
Mandli (1910-20), Founder and President of 
the Indian Progressive Federation and the 
Bombay Progressive Association (since 1920) ; 
of the B. D. Petit Parsi General Hospital 
(since 1912), of the Bombay Rate Payers* 
Association (1901-08), o film Two- Anna Famine 
Relief Fund (1900-01), of the New High School 
for Girls, Bombay (since 1921), of the 
Punjab Relief Fund (1919-21), of the 
J. B. Petit Free Library and Public Hall, 
Biliimora (since 1910), of the B. D. Petit 
Public Library, Mandvi, Surat District (since 
1918), of the Indian Economic Society 
(1915-30), of the Indian Curency and Tariff 
Reform League (1920-24), of the Bombay 
Symphony and Chamber Orchestra (1921-28), 
and of the ‘ Indian Daily Mail* (1923-31); 
and of the Sangifc Sard ha Mandal (1915-24) ; 
Founder ancl > Managing Trustee of the 
Victoria Memorial School for the Blind 
(since 1903), of the South African and Transvaal 
Indian Funds (1907-15), of the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association (1915-32), of the 
“Bombay Chronicle’’ (1913-17), of the 
Zoroastrian Association (1904-10), of the Zoro- 
astrian Building Society (1902-15), and of the 
Society for the promotion of Religious Educa- 
tion amongst Zoroastrians (1902-34) ; is a 
Progressive Radical in politics, a close student 
of public questions, and lias at. different times 
given evidence before various Royal Commis- 
sions and Public Committees. Address : 
Petit Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

PETMAN, Charles Easxe Bevan, C.I.E, 
b. 9 September I860, m , 1926, Amy, widow 
of John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and d. 
of Rev. Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat- 
chingdon, Essex. Educ.: Privately and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892; Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Oct. 1920 
toFeb.1921. Founder and FirstMaster of the 
Lahore Hunt, 1903. Publications: “Report 
on Frauds and Bribery In the Commissariat 
Department”; “ P. W. D. Contract Manual" 
(Revised Edition). Address : Lahore. 

PILLAY, The Hon. Mr. Vellore lyaswamy 
Muniswamy, Minister of Agriculture. Govern- 
ment of Madras. b. 23 Feb. 1887 ; «». Miss N. 
Parimalakanth Animal ; Educ: Government 
College, Coimbatore. Office Head under Messrs. 
Barber and Paseoe, Planting Agents ; Building 
■'.■and General Contractor; member, Madras 
Legis. Council, 1920-37 ; served on all local 
bodies in Nilgiris. Address : Sullivans Gar-, 
deus, Mylapore, Madras; Sath Vilas, 
Got icamupd. 
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PTRZVDA: SAFER Mohmed GUtAMAT-I _ dims ! 
I ’> a i> a Sahibs. ft. in the year 1909. He is one 
of the foremost and pro- iiv | 

minent Amirs of the Jmni- -jut*. 
gadh State and ha^^also : ^ 

State. Hi” belong* to the Tp§|| >- -31 
d\uc-n et h nil l ^ u.ds Wf 
direct in the line of bayed a p 

Abdulkadir Jilaal .°rBag- WjL h. 

father Shah Snyoil Rtakirihili 


PI JK A W m,S.,S c&! 

rontroiler of Stores, ft. 10 Nov. 1882. Joined 1 
2£e 1009 as electric inspect^ 

smmB 

m foreign service under Ceylon Government, 
looft- 7iMG. 1930; Knighthood, : 1.133. 
HiWraffs : 'I’he Indian Stores Department, 
Government of India, Simla and Delhi. 

,K»Sr&““S 

E m York Cotton Exchanges , and 

H a partner in Toyo Podai 

§§ Cotton Mills Limited, the, 

m first hulo- Japanese ^Jomt 
j|| f? vly Sowed* 5 -with n 
S tile front rank in the cotton. 

■ s-t „swrSS 


loiuuuuH %- • pf f nr t s . the Alarwam i 

E-S »i "ua&»d« SS 

SHUiit Comm 10 M-M* ; *™.ta ; 

lindedand philanthropic, takes great interest 

i the spread of education and has spent ovei 
million of Rupees for its promotion and 
for other charitable purposes. Address . 
Bhuleshwar, Bombay. 

OPE, Major-General Svraky Bttxtos, 
I) S.O. (1910); C!.B. (1930) ; legion d 

Honneur (France), 1917 ; D. A. &Q. M. G. 


Southern Command, Poona, ft. 9th February 
1S79. m. Dorothy Ashby Daniel, 1925, Edue : 

St. Paul’s School and Christ’s College, Camb- 
ridge Joined IStli Itoyal Irish, 1901 ; 

5Sth Rifles F. F. (I.A .), 1904 ; N. W. Frontier 
of India, 1908 (operations against Mohmands); 

Staff College, 1914 ; Great War, France, 1914 
to Dec 1917 ; Palestine, 1918 to 1019. Brevet. ; 
of Lt. -Colon el, 1919 ; Brevet of Col., 1921 ; j 
Commandant, 4/19th Hyderabad Regiment,. ! 

1924; Coromandel Bannu Brigade, 1920; | 

Commander. Rnxniak Brigade, 1929 ; Major- \ 
General, 1930; Commander, Wazivistan 
District 1981 ; D A. &Q.M.G., S. Command., 

1934 • Colonel, 5/13th Frontier Force Ellies 
and * 4/J9tli Hyderabad Regiment. Clwh ; j 
Naval and Military. Address: Poona. 

POSA, MiUNfl, I.S.O. (1911), K.S.M. 1893. 
ft. Toungoo, 13 May 1862. Educ. : St. Paul’s 
R.C.M. Sell., Toungoo. Asstt. to Civil Officer, 
Ningyai Column II, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87 ; Burma Medal with clasp- 
1885-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial Ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma, Jan. 1906, 
Also to three Viceroys 1898,1901,1908; 
Dist. Judge, 1910 ; Offg. Divisional Sessions 
Judge, 1918 ; Retired, June 1918 ; Asstt. Dir. 
Recruiting, July to Dec.: 1918. Mentioned in 
despatches. Address : Thaton. 

PR AD HAN SIR GOVINB BAT/WANT, Kt., B.A., 

I LL.B., Advocate (O.S.) ft. May 1874. m. 

;i Ramabai d. of Mr. P. B. Brailhair, retired 
Assistant Engineer. lidue: B.J. High beljool, 

! Thana, Elpliinstone College; and Govt. Law 
; School, Bombay. Practised at 'Lliana; 

I became Public Prosecutor of Ivolaba, 1907 ; 
j resigned in 1920; for 20 years a ■member of 
Thana Municipality ; for several years its Vice- 
l president and for 7 years its elected President; 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 

• a vears; was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt Co-operative Credit Bank; President, 
Thana Dist. Boy Scouts Movement ; is one of 

v the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasenai 
„ Kavastha Prabhu community ; elected at the 
n Indore Parishad ; elected to the Bombay 
l Council in 1924; re-elected in 1026 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
= Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency ; Minis- 
h ter of Forest and Excise, 1927-28 ; Finance 
e Member of Bombay Government 1928-1932. 

Created Knight in June 1931 (Birthday 
il Honour List), Chairman, Reception Com- 
1 mittee, AH Faiths, Conference, 1932 ; and 

• Mtiiia Sabha Conference, Bombay, 1933; 

‘ Conferred title of “ The Promoter of 1‘ftith 

i, I hv Shri Jaggadguru Shankaracharya in 19J4 , 

? | and Chairman of the Reception Committee oi 
All-India Anti- Communal Award Conference, 
" Bombay in 1934. Chairman of the 

wi Board of Directors of the Provincial Land 

Mortgage Bank, Bombay ; nominated as a 
substitute Delegate for India by the Secretary 
: of State for India ,m consultation with H. L. 
n The Viceroy for the Assembly of the Lcn-|,uo 

d-’ of Nations: 1037. Address : BalyantBag, 

G, Thana ; Laburnum Road, Gamdevi, Bomba j 
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I'JIAG JStAUAm, Ukl Bahadur, U.-P. 

la the premier Taluqdar of Alaurawan ami 

mally as land revenue. He 

ml money to the welfare of 
the Kedar Nath Diamond 
: Jubilee High School. 

Manrawan, founded by 
the late Lula' Kedar Nath 
Sahel/. Besides the High 
School, he maintains a 
Sanskrit Pathashala and 
an Ayurvedic Dispensary 
and annually awards 

11s. 1,500 as scholarships 
to poor students. He is a 
member of the Lucknow 
University Court and lias 
contributed large sums of money to many 
philanthropic works and institutions in the 
• province. As a special Hony. Magistrate, 
member of the District Board and the Advisory 
Committee of the Court of Wards, etc., he is a 
conspicuous and popular figure in the district. 
Ho was also a member of the U.P. Legislative 
Council from 1028 to 1080 and 1035 to 1930, 
Bom : 1S97. Address : Manrawan. U.P. 

P BA M ATIIANATH, BANERJEA, Professor, Dr.. 
M.A, (Cal.), D. So. Boon. (Lend.), Barrfstcr- 
at-.Law; Member, Legislative Assembly; 
Aiinto Professor of Economics, Calcutta 
University, 1920-35; President, Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta 
University. 1931-33 ; b. November 1879. 
Edua. : at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economics, England. 
Professor in the Bishop’s, City, Itipon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, Calcutta, 1905-1913; 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities; 
Oxford, 1021 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Coun- 
cil, 1923-30; Fellow, Calcutta University; 
Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta University 
since 1023; Dean Faculty of. Arts, Calcutta 
University, 1929-30; President, Bengal Eco- 
nomic Society., since 1927; Member Benga 
’ Unemployment Enquiry Committee, 1923, 
President, Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
/ Society, 1030-37; President, Indian Eco- 
nomic Conference, 1930. Vice-President,! 
Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal ; Member 
Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry. Publica- 
tions : A study of Indian Economics, First 
Edition, (1911); Public Administration in 
Ancient India; Fiscal Policy in India 

History of Indian Taxation ;* Indian Fin a 

in the Days of the Company ; and Provincial 
Finance in India. Indian Budgets ; Military 
Expenditure in India; (In preparation). 

; Address : 4A, Yidyasagar Street, Calcutta. 

Pit ASAD,! Hon’bTiE Ktoxvar Sir Jagdish. 
Iv.C.SJ, (1937), Kt. (.1935), C.S.I. (1931), 
CIE. (1923), O.B.E. (1919); M.A. (Oxon.), 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
b. Jan. 17; 1890. Ediic. : Allahabad Univer- 
sity, Lincoln College, Oxford. Assistant and 
Joint Magistrate ; Magistrate and Collector, 
1903-21 ; Provincial Reforms Officer, 1920 ; 
v .; Secretary to Government, U.P,, 192-1-27 ; 
Chief Secretary to Government, U. P„ 
1927-1931. Resigned Indian Civil Service, 
April 1933. Home Member to U.P. 
Government, 1933; Member, Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, 1st April 1935. Address : 
Delhi and Simla, 


l'RASAD, R.UKXURA, ALA., ALL., h. 3 Dec. 
1884. Hdm: Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Vakil. High Court, till 1920. Professor, 
Univ. Law College. Calcutta, 1014-1 tt; Member, 
Senate of Patna University since its founda- 
tion; resigned in pursuance of non-co-operation 
resolution ; Secretary and President, Bihar 
Provincial Congress Commute for several 
years : President, Bihar Provincial Conference, 
1920 and 1929 ; Vice-Chancellor. 1 ‘ Bihar Vid- 
yapith,” founded Patna Law Weekly ; 
General Secretary, Reception Committee, Gaya 
Congress, 1022: President, 48th Session, Indian 
National Congress, held in Bombay, October 
1934 ; President, Bihar Central Relief 
Committee ; President, Quetta Central Relief 
Committee; Karachi, 1935 ; Secretary, All- 
India Parliamentary Committee, 1930 ; 
Member, Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee. The honorary Degree 
of LL.D. was conferred on him by the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad in 1937. Address : Patna. 

PRITAM Kir nwa ii Rani is the grand-daughter 
of Sir Baba Ivhcrn Singh Bedi, C.I.E., of 
Montgomery. She was married the late 
Raja Jugat Kiuuarof Saha- , 
spur Bilan Estate, who died j 
in a motor accident on 7th i 
March 1934 at the age of 23. j 
He left only a daughter, I 
Rajkumari Diamond Jugat ! 

Prem Inder Mohini, who is j 
about six years now. Rani 
Pritaiu Kunwar is a well | 
educated and liberal minded 
young lady. Educated in 1 
Queen Mary College, Lahore. 

She takes a keen interest in 
women's education and reform 
speaker. She is doing publicity work for the 
emancipation of women and is a frequent 
contributor to the press. Recreations > Music 
aud Tennis. Address : Saliaspur Palace, Dist 
Moradabad. 

PUDUKKOTTAI, HIS HIGHNESS SRI BRIHAD- 

amba Das Raja rajagopaia tondaiman 
Bahadur, Raja or. 6.1922. Installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor. The State has an 
area of 1,179 sq. miles and population of 400,594 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dynasty 
for centuries. Salute 11 guns. Address : 
New Palace, Pudukkottai. 

PUDUJIJEE, No wrojeb .1st Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay, C.I.E. 6. 1841. Educ. : 
Poona Coll, under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. of Bombay Leg. Council ; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies. Address: Pudumjee 
House, Poona. 

P URSHOTAMD AS T II A K u R » A S, Sir, K fc. 
(1923), C.I.Ew (1919), AI.B.E. Cotton Merchant. 
b. 30fch May 1879. Educ. : Elph. • Coll. 
Bombay. Member, Indian Retrenchment Com- 
mittee; Director, Reserve Bank of India ; Mem- 
l>er. Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance (1928). Delegate to Round Table 
Conference (1030-33). President, East India 
Cotton Association. Address : “ Sunceta ”, 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill. 



QURAISHT, Gholam Jilani, Khan Baha- 
dur, B.A., B.L., M.L.C., Madras. He had 
a distinguished career in the Judicial service 
being a Judge of the 
■ Presidency Court of Small 
! Causes, Madras, District 
INMHb ■' . and Sessions Judge at 
M0mBR Secunderal)ad and several 

f ’ ' Districts of the Madras 

MfifTWp Presidency, has been the 

t m s' 1 President' of the Wakf 
’ , Committee appointed by 

Madras Government, is a 
Nationalist Muslim with 
liberal views and a leader 
of the Muslims in Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly Districts. 
b. December 10, 1880. Address : Puthur 
Mardan, Trichinopoly, S. I. 

RADHAKRISHNAN, Sir, S., Kt. (1931), M.A . 
D. Litt. (Hon.); Professor of Comparative 
Religion, Oxford University 1938. -Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhra University, Waltair. 
King George V, Professor of Philosophy 
and President, Post Graduate Council in 
Arts, Calcutta University, Member of 
the International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, b. 5th Sept. 188S. Educ : 
at the Madras Christian College ; Por some time 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Madras. Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in 
Comparative Religion, Manchester College, 
Oxford, Hibbert Lecturer, 1929-1930. Pub- 
lications : Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore ; The Reign of Religion in Contem- 
porary Philosophy ; Indian Philosophy in the 
Library of Philosophy ; Philosophy of the 
Upanishads ; The Hindu View of Life ; The 
Religion we need ; Kalki, or the Future of 
Civilisation ; “ Hast and West in Religion on 
"An Idealist View of Life": article”; 
Indian Philosophy in Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nlca, and several others on Philosophy 
and Religion in Mind, International Journal 
of Ethics, Hibbert Journal, etc. Address: 
University, Waltair 

ItAFIUDDIN Ahmad Maulvi, Sir, Kt. (1932); 
Bar-at-law, J.P. Educ: Dcccan College, 
Poona and University College, London, 
Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1892 ; Practised for some years at the Privy 
Council. As a journalist was a regular 
contributor to tire Nineteenth Century ; 
The Times , and The Pall Mall Gazette: 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
. Medal. First elected to Bombay Council 
1909 ; appointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment in June 1928 and re-appointed 
Minister, Bombay Government in Nov. 1930, 
resigned in 1932. Address: Poona. 

RAOHAVENDRA RAO, E., Barristcr-at-Law. 
Educ. ; Bilaspur and England. Practised as 
lawyer in Bilaspur. President, Provincial 
Congress Committee. Elected Member. C. I. 
Council since 1921; Leader Swarajya Party, 
twice Minister, C.P. Government ; appointed 
Home Member in 1930; Ag. Governor 1930 ; 
Elected SI ember, C.P. Legislative Assembly, 
1937 • Chief Minister, C.P. Govt., April to 
July, 1937. Address ; Bilaspur, C.P. 

AHIM, The Hon. Sir Abdur, M.A., LL.D. 
(1919). K.C.S.I. (1924) President, Legislative 
Assembly, b. September, 1867. m. Nisar 


Fatima Degum. Educ: Government High 
School, Midnapore, Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta. Called to the Bar (Middle i’einple), 
1890 ; practised as Advocate, Calcutta • 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 • 
Appointed Judge, Madras High Court' 
Fellow, Madras University since 190s! 
Member of the R. Commission on Public 
Services, 1913-15 ; officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July to October 1910 and July to 
October 1919. Publication: “Principles 
of Maliomedan Jurisprudence.” Member, 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal’ 

1920- 25 ; Member, Bengal Legis, Council, 
1925-29; Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party ; Member, Legislative Assembly 1931 ; 
Leader of the Independent Party in the 
Assembly from 1931; leader of thu"Opposition” 
in the Assembly, 1031-34; Member of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in England. 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
since January 1935 ; Leader of the Indian 

1 Delegation to the Empire Parliamentary 
Conference, 1035. Address : 217, Lower 

Circular Road, Calcutta. 

RAHTMTOOLA, Fazai. Ibrahim, B.A., J.P., 
Member, Indian Tariff Board, Merchant, b. 
21st October 1895. m. Jaiuabai, d. of All- 
maliomed Fazalbhoy. Educ ; St. Xavier’s 
High School and College, Bombay, passed 
First LLB. examination, 
studied upto 2nd LL.B. 

Poona Law College; Mem- 
ber, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919-1930 ; 

Trustee, Bombay Port 
Trust, 1921-1930; Mem- 
ber, Advisory Committee, 

Bombay Development 
Department, 1922 ; Mem- 
ber, Advisory Committee 
— appointed to advise 
Government about Liquor 
shops in Bombay City, 

1922 ; was appointed by the Government 
of India on Government Securities Com- 
mittee for considering the proposition with 
regard to the establishment of 3 and 3| per 
cent. Government Papers ; Member of the 
Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 

1921- 1930 ; Member of Executive Council of 
the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion ; representative of the Corporation on 
B. B. & C. I. Railway Advisory Council; 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Associa- 
tion ; Member, Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways, Railway Board ; Member, Haj 
Inquiry Committee, 1929; Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the Bombay Presidency 
Muslim Educational Conference ; President, 
Bombay Presidency Urdu Teachers* Con- 
ference ; Director, Sultania Cotton Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., Director, Tata Construction 
Co,, Ltd., represented Bombay Government 
on the Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute to advise Government 
of IT. P., Secretary and Promoter of All-India 
Muslim Conference; Secretary, All-India 
Minorities Conference; Member, Central Broad- 
casting Advisory Council ; Director, Tata Iron 
& Steel Go., Ltd., Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Co., Ltd., Automobile Accep- 
tance Corporation ; Member, Standing. Com- 
mittee for Haj and East India Association 
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London; Member, Indian LegislativeAssembly, . 
192(5-1030, appointed Member of the Indian I 
Tariff Board, 1930. Appointed Ag. President 
of the Indian Tariff Board, Novr., 1932. 
President, Indian Tariff Board, 1935 ; Member 
of the 'Bombay Legislative Assembly, 1937 ; 
recipient of Coronation and Silver Jubilee 
■ Medals ; conducted the following inquiries as 
Member and President of the Indian Tariff 
Board from 1930 to 1937 : — Indian Sugar 
Industry, 1930 and 1937 (1937 Special Sugar 
Board) ; Indian Paper Industry, 1931 and 
1936 (1936 as President); Wire and Wire 
Nails Industry ; Electric Wire and Cables ; 
Glass Industry ; Indian Cotton Textile In- 
dustry, 1932 and 1935 (1935 Special Tariff 
Board) ; Sericulture Industry (as President) 
Indian W oollen Industry, Address : 

“ Ismail Building ”, Hornby Hoad, Bombay, 
i RAHIMTOQLA, Sir Ibrahim, G.B.E.,K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., G.B.E. (1935), b. May 1862 ; joined his 
| elder brother Mr. Mahoinedbhoy llahimtoola 
in 1S80; entered Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
] tion in 1892 ; President of Corporation 1899. 
Member of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from, 1898 ; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1899-1916 ; 

Member, Imperial Legislative Council, 1912 ; 
President, Fiscal Commission, 1921 ; Member 
of Bombay Executive Council in charge of 
Education and Local Self-Government, 3.93.8- 
1923 ; President, Legislative Council, 1923- 
1926 ; Member of the Royal Commission on 
• Labour ; President, Legislative Assembly 

(1931) ; resigned in 1933. Address; Pedder 
Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

RAJ KAN WAR, LaU, M.A., P.C.S. (retired). 

: Chief Minister, Patna State, since Oct. 1936. b. 

; March 31, 1882. liduc. Forman Christian and 
Law Colleges, Lahore ; Arnold Gold Medallist 
j and Gulab Singh-Denzil Ibbetson Diamond 
Jubilee Purscnian (Punjab University, 1902) ; 
} was for short periods on the professorial staff 
j : of the Central Training College and Eorman 
Christian College, Lahore, 1903. Held 
! appointments in the Judicial and Revenue 
I Departments and as Munsiff in the Punjab, 
I 1903-12. Deputed to Gwalior State as 

Personal Assistant to Settlement 

Commissioner, 1913; Under-Secretary, 

. Political Department, 1915 ; Officiating 

Deputy Secretary, Political Department, 

! 1916; Officiating Member, Bench Appeal 

J Mai (Revenue), 1917 ; Deputy Commissioner, 

i Customs and Excise, 1918 ; Officer on Special 

I Duty, Political Department, 1918. Promoted 

to Punjab Civil Service, 1919. .Political 
f Secretary, Gwalior State 1920 ; Manager, 

: Gwalior State Trust, 1923 ; Private Secretary 

. to H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, 1925- 
j Foreign and Political Minister, 1925, 

■ Reverted to Punjab Civil Service, 1927 ; 

; Officer on Special duty in the Punjab Civil 

i Secretariat, 1927-28; Under-Secretary to 

Government Punjab in the Local Self-Govern- 
ment and Revenue Departments, 1929-31; 
Secretary, Punjab Sources of Revenue 
Committee, 1931 ; Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Additional District Magistrate, etc,, 1932-36. 
Publications ; (1) Miscellany— A Collection of 
Political Odds and Ends chiefly relating to 
ti_ Gwalior and (2) Note on Gwalior Treaties. 
^ Address ; Baiangir, Patna State, Orissa, 



RAIKUT, The Hon. Mr. Prasanna ' Dev, 
M.L.A., Minister for Excise and Forest, 
Govt, of Bengal ; Sole proprietor of the 
Baikunthapur Raj Estate in the district of 
Jalpaiguri. h. 1893; m. in the Lakhipur 
family in Assam ; lidue: Rajkumar College, 
Raipur (C.P.). Devoted best part of his life 
in promoting industries and banking in the 
Province ; a member of the Bengal Leg. 
Council for the last 15 years. Address : 
21, Mullen Street, Calcutta. 

RAI, Pandit C. ( B.A., Bar-at-Law., M.L.A. 
(Punjab), He is a leading criminal lawyer in 
the Punjab and Kashmir 
State and a ln'g landlord 
of Sialkot district. He lias 
been a member of the 
Sialkot Municipality for 
the last, seven years. He 
is the President of Hindu 
Sa.bha, Sialkot, of the Old 
Boys' Association, Murray 
College, Vice-President 
of the Boy Scouts' 
Association, Sialkot, and a member and office- 
holder of several other public institutions. 
b. January 12. 1881. Address : “ Anand 
Villas,” Sialkot, Punjab. 

RAIS, Kiian Bahadur Sardar H. Amir Sahib 
M., M.L.A., Bombay. Merchant and JIou. 
second class Magistrate of Palgliar in Thana 
Dist. b. 1882. Entered public life in 1905 
and was a member of the 
Taluka Local Board for 
20 years, District Local 
Board for 24 years and 
Dist. School Board for 10 ; 
years. He is the Chair- I 
man of the Fund Com- 
mittee of the Konkan 
Muslim Education Society. 

He had been to Haj in 
1924. Has built up a * 

great reputation and good fortune in the 
Thana Dist. Besides owning large estates at 
Manor and Palgliar, lie is in possession of 3,000 
acres of agricultural lands ; deals in rice, 
timber, salt and charcoal on a very large 
scale ; is the owner of two Inam villages 
covering land of over 3,000 acres and of salt 
pans paying duty to the extent of three to 
four lakhs of rupees to Government yearly ; is 
the richest man in the Thana District. Among 
his various donations to charitable institutions 
those, given to the Ameer Hostel at Bordi 
and to the two Mosques at Manor and 
Palgliar deserve special mention. Address ; 

. Manor, via Palgliar, Thana District. 
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■R4.TA, TKIBHO VANDAS JACMIVANDAS, M.A., J 
1 T t, ti Dmviin, Porbaiular .statu, b. OtU 
l-omaher 1803. m. Miss Taralaxim 11. 
Klimdedia Elite. : Baiiadurkhanji High 

kliau m. Sch00l Jmuigacl, Kaluiutl- 

j din College, .(mne-ad; 

' : Wilson College, Bombay 

-V- \ ! iVn ,i Government Law 

^ ^thuo! HombW LeMuiei 

^ Dewaii ami ^Samynyadliisli, 

yjwlt i Beputy nU Revenue Com- 
■mwwWwk i missioner, Junagad state 
• nn-'O-g'l): iln/.ur IVixmai 
liM—llllllllllTi — J Assistant and Revenue 

iimwe ( sssss 
“ssia, s? f;4u «“'!>« »sn 

DAT VI! M 0. ltAO BAHADUR, M.L.A. Madras. 
R *After%i brilliant educational career m the 

PrSSX -W S S?w s 

STatSSniu-oUto Cl~» 

before the late lit. Hon. 

E. S. Montague. He gave 
evidence before the Public 
Services Commission aiul f m 

RSStAY.r 8 » *®\ 

nominated to the Madras . ^ . » 

Council in lOW andeonti- 

nued as a niembeHiU Ihib. 

to the^Central^LcgislatWc ^ 

bei^of that body till 1937. I mBM®. 

ass 

Commission and visited human been tlie 


Commission and visitea . been tbe 

Classes i s3 °Aii4ndia Depressed Classes 

SwiwSS 

‘‘ Lallegro,’’ St. Thomas ML.: Madras. 

wife* Central College* Bangalore, Presidency 

CoHeae and Law College, Madras joined 
Bar in 1000 • had a lucrative practice at ! 
Salem Joined Rowlatt Act Satyagraha 
cam a'i«n 1910 and tlie Non-co-operation 
Sment in 1920 ; Bdlted Mr Gamlhi s 
mner Yount) India during . the latter s 
imprisonment; general Semtoy of -the 
Indian National Congress, 1921 to 19-z and 
Mei her Working Committee of the Congress 
throughout tlie Non-co-operation campaign ; 
Member of the Council of the All-India Spinners 


Association from the beginning up to 1935 ; 
Secretary, Prohibition League of India: 
Member-in-charge, Anti-drink campaign of 
tlie Indian National Congress For many 
years' Director ot the Daksliin Bharat Hindi 
Pradiar Sablia; Conducts a village Ashram 
for reviving hand-spinning and abolition of 
untouchability. Took charge of tlie Presi- 
dentship of the Indian National Congress after 
the conviction of Dr. Kitchlew but handed 
over the Presidentship to Balm Rajcndra 
Prasad in view of developments arising out of 
Mr. Gandhi’s fast on untouehahllity-removal 
issue. Member, All-India Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, and Presi- 
dent, Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee till 1935. Elected to the Madras 
Leg Assembly from the University consti- 
tuency. Unanimously elected Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Madras Legislature 
Publications : Some Tamil short stories and, 
books on Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Bhaga- 
vad-Gita and Upanisliads and Chats Behind 
Bars ’ • also written a ‘ Prohibition Manual ’ 
containing all about tlie drink and drug 
problem in India. Address : Bazlullah Itoad, 
Thyagarayanagar, Madras; Gandhi Ashram, 
Tiruchengodu, S, India. 

RAJAN, P. T., B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, 
M.L.C., ft. 1892. Educ. ; Ley’s School, 
Cambridge, Jesus College, Oxford, called 
to tlie Bar in 1917 (Inner Temple). 
Went to England in 1909 and returned 
to India in 1919 and commenced 
practice in Madura. Is a member of the 
Uttainapalayam Mudaliar family. Elected to 
the first, second and third Madras Legislative 
Councils by Madura (General-Rural) consti- 
tuency when on all the three occasions he 
topped the polls ; fourth time he was elected 
to the Council unopposed ; Member of S.I.L.E.: 
a commissioned officer of the Indian 
Territorial Force. Address : “ Palayam 
House,” Tallakulam, Madura. 


RA.TAN, The Hon. Dr. T. S. Sound aua, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.O.P. (Loudon), 1911. Minister, 
Public Health and Religions Endowments, 

Government of, Madras, ft. August 1880, 

Edm: St. Joseph’s College, Tricliinopoly, 
Medical College and Medical School, Madras, 
Middlesex Hospital, London. Government 
i service in Burma for three months in 1905; 

I Practitioner in Rangoon till 1014 ; Practi- 
tioner at Srlrnngani. Trichinopoly (1914-19-0), 
suspended practice for 2 years doing Congress 
work ; built Rajan Clinic— a private Genera 
Hospital with X-Ray and medical and surgical 
units. Publications : A number, of medical 
and surgical papers ami some small treatises 
on religion and nationalism. Address. 
Minister, Government of Madras , Rajan 
Clinic, Trichinopoly. 
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RAJWADE, Majqk-Genekaj. .Sakdau RAJA Town Hail, Meerut, since 1011 ; elected 
GASI’AT Had It AG HU sath , C.B.E., Shankat member U. P. Leg. Cbnncil (1021-36) Presi- 
jutig, Maahir-l-Klias Bahadur, Army Minister, dent, TJ. P. Leg. 'Council (1025-30); member, 
Gwalior Government, b. Executive Council, Allahabad University, for 



. at \ ietor: 

College, Lashkar. Commis- 
sioned Captain by His 
Highness Maharaja Scindia 
in 1903 in the third Gwalior 
Imperial Service Infantry, 
appointed honorary A.D.U. 
to His Highness 1900, and 
Adjutant-Genera], Gwalior 
Army, 1909; Colonel in 
■ 1910: Commanded composite 
Gwalior Imperial Service 
Infantry Regiment' at the Coronation 
Durbar in 1911, receiving the Coronation' 
Medal. In 1912 was honoured with the 
privilege of driving under the l’alace portico, 
and awarded the Gwalior Medal, as well as 
the privilege of a seat on the Ghashia in 
Durbar. On 23rd May 1913 he was appointed 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army, and a 
member of His Highness* Council. In re-' 
cognition of War Services, the title of Shankat' 
Jung was conferred on him, and on ISthj 
January 1017he wasappointed honorary A.D.C. 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. He was 
twice mentioned in despatches during the War 
and in 1918 His Majesty the. late King Emperor 
was graciously pleased to confer on him the 
rank of Captain in the British Army, C.B.E. 
(Military Division) 1919. Succeeded to the 
estate and hereditary titles of his father, Nov. 
1920. He is a first-class Sardar of the Deccan 
and holds Second Seat in the U. P. Durbar. 
Major-General, Gwalior Army, 1921. In 1930, 
Lt. -Colonel in 19th K. G. O. Lancers Indian 
Army. Member, Indian Military College 
Committee, permanent member Standing 
Army Experts Committee appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. A 
Donat of the order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Promoted Associate Commander of the same 
order by His Majesty the King on 19th 
November 1937. Awarded Coronation Medal, 
1937. 

RAJPUT, JAMNAPAS M„ F.R. Econ. S. (Lond.), 
J. P,, Government Contrac- 
tor and Managing Pro- 
prietor of Allied Adverti- 
sing Association of India, 
Landlord, a keen social 
worker, member of the| 
local Ward Municipal 
Schools Committee, a mem- 
ber of various leading 
Sports and social Clubs.! 
b. in November 1904; 
Educ. at Bombay. Address: 
231, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

; RAM, The Hon. Sm Sita, M.A., ll.b., D.TAtt, 
Rai Sahel) (1919), Kai Bahadur (1923), Knight 
Bachelor (1931), President of the U.P. Leg. 
Council, b. 12th Jan. 1885; in. Srimati| 

; Basudevi, sister of Lai Jagan Nath Aggarwal, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate. High Court, Lahore; 
Edm : Meerut, ..Allahabad. Member, Munici- 
pal Board (1910-20), Chairman, Education' 
Com., and Vice-Chairman; Hon. Secretary,, 
Meerut College (1923-34) and Trustee for life 
. since 1907; Hon. Sec., Devanagri High 
' School (1913-37); Hon. See., Lyall Library,' 



_ ; member. Executive Council, 

Hindu TJriiversitv ; founder of Depressed 
Class schools and Sevak Marnlal at Meerut; 
member, Indian National Congress (1905-19). 
Address : Meerut, Lucknow. 

IRAMDAS Pantulu, V., B.A.. B.L., 

I Advocate. Madras, b. Oct. 1873. -Educ: 
Madras Christian College. Member, Coun- 
cil of State since 1.925, Leader of the Swarajist 
: Party in the Council of State since 1929, Fresi- 

i dent., Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., President. Madras Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Union and President South India Co-opera- 
tive Insurance Society Ltd., Member of Senate, 
Madras University; President,, Indian Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Batiks Association and 
All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Associa- 
tion ; Member, Central Committee, Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, London ; 
Delegate to the 14th International Co-opera- 
tive Congress hold in September 1934 in Lon- 
don ; Member, Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee; Member of the Govern- 
ing body of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research; Member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee and President, Madras 
Andhra District Congress Committee. 
Publications : Commentaries on the Madras 
Estate Land Act (Land Tenures). Address : 
Farhatbngh, Mylnpore, Madras. 

R.AMATYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic .Society (London), Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Madnra-Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce. Director, Bureau of Economic 
Research, b. 1894. in, Kaiulabai d. S. 
Krishna Iyer of Tinivarur. Edm-: Madras 
Christian College, and Madras Law 
College. Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1024-25) and 
the 1 Currency Commission (1925-26); Secretary, 
Madura District People’s Association, 1925 
to 1027. Frequently contributes to the 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially .economic and financial. Publica- 
tions: “ A . National System of Taxation,” 
“Monetary Reform in India”; “Law 
of Sale of Goods in India.” “ Commentary 
on the Reserve Bank of India Act.” “Reserve 
Bank and Agricultural Credits,” Address : 
Lakshnii Vilasom, Sandaipct Street, Madura, 
S. India. 


RAMAKRISHNA REDDI, TirAMKAM.AVAI,r ,0 
NaIiLAI’A Rkddi, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., Vakil. 
6. Aug. 1890. in. Syatnalamma. Educ : 
Christian College, Madras, and Law College, 
Madras. Vice-President, Taliika Board, 
Chittoor : Member, District Board, Municipal 
Board, Chittoor ; Hon. Assfct, Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Chittoor ; Secretary, 
Dist. Co-operative Federation, Chittoor ; 
President, Temple Committee, Chittoor; 
President, Taliika Board, Madanapalle ; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1930-1934 
Nov. Secretary, Democratic Party, Legis- 
lative Assembly President, District Board, 
Chittoor. Elected to the Madras Leg. Assem- 
bly, 1937. Address: Madanapalle, Madras 
Presidency. 
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RAMAN, Sill CllANDUASEKIIAIlA VENKATA, Kt„ 
JI.A., Hou. Ph.l). (Fneburg), iron. LRU., 
(Glasgow ami (Bombay): Hon. D.Sc. ( Cal- 
cutta), (Benares), (Dacca), (Madras) and 
(Paris) F.'R.S. Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Pliysics (11)30) Director, Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore, b. 7th November 
1SS0 in. Lokasundaraimnal. Educ: A.V.N. 
College, Vizagapatam and Presidency College, 
Madras. Enrolled Officer, Indian Finance 
Dept. 1007-17 ; Palit Prof., Calcutta Univ., 
1917-33: Hon. Secry., Indian Association 
forthe Cultivation of Science, 1919-33; British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924; Re- 
search Associate, California Institute ol 
Technology, 1924 ; President,, Indian Science 
Congress, 192S; Mutinied Medallist, Rome, 
1929 • Hughes Medallist of the Royal Society 
(1030), Fellow of the Institute of Physics, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon. Mem. Ind. 
Math. Soc., Indian Chemical Society, and 
Patna Med. Assoc., Hon. Fellow, Zurich Phys. 
Soc. and Royal Phil. Soc., Glasgow. Publica- 
turns : Experimental Investigations on 

Vibrations ; Theory of Bowed Instruments ; 
Molecular Diffraction of light; Music. 
Instrument's ; X-ray Studies ;. and numerous 
scientific papers iu the Indian Journal ol 
Physics which was established by him and in 
British and American journals ; President, 
Indian Academy of Sciences, 1934. Address . 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

RAMASWAMI AlYAK, The Hon. Sir C. P., 
K C.I.E., or. 1925 ; C.I.E. 1923 ; Dewan of 
Travaneore since 1936 ; Fellow of Madras 
University; b. 12 Nov. 1879. o. s. of late 
C. R. Pattablii ltamayyar, 
Vakil, High Court and 
afterwards a Judge, Madras 
City Court; m. Sitannnal, 
il. d. of C. V. R. Sastri, the 
'first Indian Judgo in 
Madras ; three s. Educ. : 
Wesleyan High School, Pre- 
sidency College, and Law 
College, Madras. Joined the 
Madras Bar, 1903, and led 
the oviginal side soon after- 
wards ; enrolled specially as 
an Advocate, 1923 ; Fellow of University, 1912 
Member of Madras Corporation, 1911, served 
on many committees ; Member of the Indian 
National Congress and was its All-India 
Secretary, 1917-18 ; Madras Delegate to Delhi 
AVar Conference ; Trustee Pachayappa's 
College Trusts, HU 4-19 ; gave evidence before 
the Southbornugli Commission on Indian Re- 
forms and theMeston Committee on Finance 
also before Mr. Montague and Lord Chelms- 
ford ; gave evidence in London before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Reforms, 1919; University Member of Legis- 
lative Council, Madras, 1919; Member of 
Committee to frame Rules under Reforms ] 
Act 1919 ; Member of Legislative Council 
under Reformed Constitution for Madras, 
1920 ; Advocate-General for tire Presidency, 
1920 ; engaged from 1910 in almost all heavy 
trials in Madras ; one of the Indian represen- 
at the Assembly of the League of 
ova, 1926 and 1927 ; Rappor- 
eague of Nations Committee 


bib 
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on Public Health, 1927 ; Law Member of 
Madras Government, 1923-28 ; Vice-President 
Executive Council, 1924 ; resigned member- 
ship of Madras Government March 1928, and 
rejoined the Bar, April 1928 ; delivered the 
Sri Krishna Rajendra University Lecture at 
Mysore, 1928 ; represented the State of Cochin 
before the Butler Enquiry Committee, 1928 ; 
member of the Sub-connnittee to draft consti- 
tution for uniting British India and the Indian 
States in a Federation, 1930 ; Delegate to the 
Indian Round Table Conference and member 
of the Federal Structure Committee of the 
It.T.C., 1931, Acting Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1931; Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to the Government of Travaneore; 
Member of the Consultative Committee of 
the It.T.C. ; delivered the Convocation Address 
of the Delhi University, 1932 ; Tagore Law 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, 1932 ; Acting 
Commerce Member of the Government of 
India, 1932; Chairman of the Committee 
appointed by Chamber of Princes to consider 
the White Paper, 1933 ; Member of the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Reforms, 1933 ; Delegate to World Economic 
Conference, 1933; drafted a new constitution 
for Kashmere, 1034 ; member of the Govern- 
ment of India Committee on Secretariat 
Procedure, 1935. Dewan of Travaneore, 
1936 ; Conferred tho title of “ Saeiiivothania’ ’ 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Travaneore, 
was instrumental in implementing the Tem- 
ple Entry Proclamation of His Highness 
1936 ; Chief Commissioner, Travaneore Boy 
Scouts Association, 1937; Vice-Chancellor, 
Travaneore University, 1937. Publications: 
Contributions to various periodicals on politi- 
cal financial and literary topics ; interested 
in French literature. Recreations : lawn- 
tennis, riding and walking. Address : Trivan- 
drum, Travaneore, India ; The Gruve, 
Mylapore, Madras ; Delisle, Ootaeamund, 
India. Clv.bs: National Liberal, Royal 
Automobile, Madras Cosmopolitan. 

RAMAN ATHAN, The Hon. Mu. S„ M.A., B.L., 
Minister of Public Information, Government 
of Madras, b. 30th December 1895 ; Educ : 
Paeliaiyappa’s College, Christian College, Law 
College, Madras. Address : Lloyds Road, 
Cathedral P. O., Madras. 

RAMESAM, Sir Vepa, B.A., B.L., retired 
Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 27 
July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma. Educ.: 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll.-, Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 ; at Madras, 1900-1920 ; Govt. 

■ Pleader, 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Address ; Gopal Vihar, Mylapore, Madras. 

! RAMPUR, ('apt. His Highness Am.hu 

PAKUK D-I-DIM?IZIR-I-DAUHAT-I-INGMSHIA, 
MUKHIilS -UD-DAUUAH, NASIK-U I - M tJ X.K , 

Amir-iil-Umra Naavab, Sir Sayed Moham- 
mad raza A Hi Khan Bahadur, K.O.s.L, 
LL.D., Mustaid Jung. b. 17tli Nov. 1906. 
Succeeded 20th June 1930. State lias area 
of 892.54 square miles and population 
464,919. Permanent Salute 15 Guns. Address : 
Rampur State, U.P. 
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RAMUNNI Mkkon, Siii Konkoth, Kt., er. 
11>33 ; Dhvnit Bahadur 1027 ; M.A, (Cantab.) ; 
LL.D. (Hony. Madras), b. Tricliur, 14 Sept. 
1S72 ; m. V. K. Kalliani Ainma, of Tricliur ; 
two s. and one d. Edue. : Maharaja’s College, 
Ernakulam ; Presidency College, Madras ; 
Christ’s College (scholar), Cambridge. Entered 
the Madras Edue. Department, 1898 ; Prof, 
of Zoology, 1910 ; retired 1927. Connected 
with the Madras University .since 1912 ; 
Vice-Chancellor, 1928-34; Life Member of 
the Senate, nominated Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council on two occasions ; re- 
presented the Madras University at the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire 
at Edinburgh, 1931 ; Chairman, Inter-Univer- 
sity Board 1932-33; Member, Council of 
State, 1934-30, Address: Vepery, Madras; 
Konkoth House, 'l’richur, Cochin State, 
South India . 

11 A HA, T UIBHU V ANllAI D„ Hao Bahadur, 
11. A., LL.B., Advocate, Bombay High Court, 
ex. liowan Junagadh and Radliaupur. ft. 1870, 
Edue. : Bahdurkhanji High 
School, Junagadh, Wilson 
College and Govt. Law 
School, li o m b a y. 
Appointed Asst. Durbar 
Agent, Alienation Settle- 
ment Office, Junagadh 
1897 ; Durbar Agent 1899 ; 
granted by Junagadh State 
hereditary annuity of 
Its. 300 in 1899 ; Legal 
Itemembrancer, Junagadh 
State, 1000-1919 ; Political 
Secretary, 1920 ; Dewan, 1921-23 ; Shifted 
to Rajkot for practice as pleader 1924; 

■ Nominated Member, Civil Station Com- 
mittee, Itajkot, 1927 ; Member of Water- 
works Committee ; Vice-Chairman, Bench 
of Hon. Magistrates, 1927-1930 ; Chairman, 
1930. Bewail, Itadhanpur State, 1930-1937 ; 
President, Kathiawar Orphanage, 1937 ; 
created Itao Sulieb, 1931 ; Rao Bahadur, 
1935. Address : Rajkot, C.S. 
RANCHHODLAL, Sir Chinubhai Madhow- 
IiAL, Second Baronet, cr. 1913. ft. 18 
April 1900. s. of 1st Baronet and 
SuIocHana, d. of Clmnilal Khushalrai. s. 
father, 1910. to. 30th November 1924 
with Tanumati, d. of Jhavcrilal Bulakliiram 
1 Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
!' Baronetcy). Heirs: Sons, (1) Udayan, 6. 

# 25 3 illy 1929. (2) Kirtide v, ft. 15 March 1932. 

A dan. ft. 1920 ; d. 1927. Address : « Shanti- 
kvnij,” Shahibag, Ahmedabad, 

RAN GACHARIAK.Dewan Bahadur Timwen- 
KATA, B.A., B.L., C. I. E. (1925), since 
1920, Vakil, High Court, Madras, ft, 1865. m. 
Potmamma !, d. of S. Rajagopala Aiyengar of 
Srirangam, Edue.: S, P. G, CoUege, Tri- 
chinopoly ; Law College, Madras. School- 
master for 3 years ; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpn. since 
. 1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council. 1916- 
1919 ; Elected Member, Leg, Assembly till 
■j.-, 1935. Member, Indian Bar Committee ; Mer- 

%■ , eantile Marine Committee ; Esher Committee, 

Elected Dy. President, Leg. Assembly; 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 


deputation at. London with the Colonial Office; 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921; 
Member, Frontier Committee ; Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board. Represented India 
at the opening by H. It. H. the Duke of York 
of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927 ; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Committee, 1928. Vice-Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council; Chairman, Army Re- 
trenchment. Committee, 1931. Publications: 
A book on Village Panchayats. Address: 
Rithcrdon House, Vepery, Madras. 

It A N G A NATH AM, AllCOT, B.A., B.L., ft. 29 
June 1S79. Edue. : Christian and Law 
Colleges. Madras. Entered Government 
Service in 1901 ; resigned Deputy Collector- 
ship in 1915; entered Legislative Council 
in 1920 for Bellarv District, re-elected in 1923, 
1920 and 1930. Went to England as a mem- 
ber of the National Convention Deputation in 
1924. Minister for Development. Madras, 
December 1926 to March 1928 ; Hon. Sec- 
retary, Young Men’s Indian Association, 
Madras, from 1916; Hon. Organising Secretary 
and Treasurer, Reconstruction League, 1928. 
Joint General Secretary, Theosopliioal Society, 
Indian Section, 1931-34. Member, General 
Council, Thcosophical Society, 1934. Director, 
India Sugars and Refineries Ltd., Hosepeta. 
Commissioner for Tirupati Tirumaiai Dovas- 
thanams. Publications: Editor, (1923-32) 
“ Prajabandhu,” a Telugu Magazine devoted 
to the education of the Electorate ; Author of 
“Indian Village — as it is.” “Tlio World 
in Distress,” “India, from a Theosopliists 
Point of View.” Address : Thcosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras, S, ; Tirupati, S. 

RANG NEKA R., SAJBA SHANKAR, B. A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law, Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court. 6. 29th December 1878 ; Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, 1924; Acting Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, 1926-1927 and again 
in 1928; confirmed, April 1929. Address: 
High Court, Bombay. 

RAO, The Hon. Dr. U. Rama, President, Madras 
Leg. Council. 6. 17th September 1874 ; 
Edue: Madras Christian College and' Madras 
Medical College. Medical Practitioner, 
Madras; Councillor, Corporation of Madras; 
member, Madras Leg. Council; member, 
Council of State ; resigned membership of 
Council of State in 1930. Was member, 
Madras Medical Council and its Vice-Presi- 
dent ; was Honorary Presidency Magistrate ; 
was a member of the Senate of the Madras 
University ; was President of the Indian 
Medical Association ; Editor of “ The Antisep- 
tic ” and “ Health ”, District Superinten- 
dent, St. John’s Ambulance Association, 
Madras ; Organiser, Madras Ambulance 
Corps ; Director, United India Life Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd. : organised Congress Hospital 
in Madras during the. C. D. Movement in 1930. 
Publication: “First Aid in Accidents”, 

“ First Aid in Child Birth ” and “ Health 
Tracts ” (in English, Tamil, Telugu and 
Canarese). Address : “ Hawarden ”, Lauder's 
Gate Road, Vepery, Madras. 

RAO, ViNAYKK GAN’i'AT, B.A. (Bom.), 1908, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1913; called to the 
Bar ,1914. Professor of French at the Elphin- 
stono College, Bombay, 6. 24 September 
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1688. m. Miss B. R. Kothare, d. of 
Mr. It. N. Kothare, Solicitor. Educ.: Elphin- 
stone Middle School; Elphinstone High School; 
Elphinstone College ; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Officer d’Academie. Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time ; joined the Educational Service ; Prof. 
Of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace, 1927 ; Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation ; Ex- 
Cliairman of the Schools’ Committee, Bombay 
Municipality ; District Commissioner, 
Municipal Boy Scouts’ Association ; Member, 
Executi ve Council of the “ Safety First ” 
Association ; Chairman, Junior Red Cross 
Society; A Trustee of the Prince of Wales 
Museum ; Fellow of the Bombay University ; 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Bombay Univer- 
sity ; Lieutenant in the University Training 
Corps. Address:: 347, Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay (2). 

HAS H I D , MouiiVi Kaki Abdor, Khan 
BAHADUR, B.A., M.L.C., Bengal, graduated 
from the Dacca College in 1915. From 1915 
to 1919 Headmaster of a Government-aided 
High Madrasah at Dacca 
In 1919 started a book- 
selling and publishing busi- 
ness at Dacca under the 
name of “ The Provincial 
Library.” In 1925, started 
a printing business known 
as the Provincial Machine 
Press. A zemindar and 
a leading publisher of 
Bengali, lie is the sole 
donor and founder of Kazi 
Abdul Hamid Free Pri- 
mary School at Narindia, 
handed over to the Dacca Municipality; 
Secretary and benefactor of Mohajampur 
H. E. School and the Rampal It. A. 
Rashid H, E. School both in Dacca District ; 
a member of tlie Dacca District School Board 
and Dacca University Court, Director and 
Treasurer of the Dacca Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., and the Dhakeshwari Cotton Mills 
Ltd., Bengali a Life-Member and donor of Sir 
Sail mill lull Muslim Orphanage, Dacca; a 
Member of the Managing Committee of the 
Triyanath H. E. School; a member of the 
Governing Body of Sir Salimullah Inter- 
mediate College, Dacca, and Chairman of the 
Jahangir Nagar Traders’ Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., Dacca, b. 1892. Address: Canal View, 
Narinda Road, Dacca, Bengal. 

.RASUL, BkoAM AlZAZ, Deputy President, 

' U. P. Leg. Council mi. Syed Aizaz ltasul, 
Taluqdar, Jalalpur, Oudh, and member U. P 
Leg. Assembly , Edne : Queen Mary’i 
College, Lahore. Sole elected woman membe 
of the U. P. Legislative Connell ; member 
of the Saudila Municipal Board ; Standing 
Corn, member of the All-India Women’ 
Conference ; Hon. Secretary, Oudh La diet 
Club ; member of the Lady Haig Needlework 
Guild and U. P. Girl Guidos’ Association. 
Address : Saudila, Hardoi Dist,, Oudh. 



AU, Sin RAG1IAVKNDRA, M.A. (Madras Univ.) 
Created Knight Bachelor in Feb. 1937. ft. 
24 May, 1889. m. Satyabhama Rau Educ. ; 
Kundapur High School, Mangalore Govt. 
College and Madras Christian College. Enter- 
ed the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
in 1912 as the result of a competitive examina- 
tion. After serving in various accounts 
offices, entered the Government of India 
Secretariat Finance Department in 1921 
After 5 years during which he was Under 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary in that 
Department and was attached to the Lee 
Commission as an Assistant Secretary on the 
financial side, joined the Railway Department 
in 1926. Became Director of Finance in 
1928. and officiated as Financial Commissioner 
of Railways for the first time in 1929 and was 
appointed substantively to that post in 1932, 
On completion of the prescribed tenure of 5 
years in that post appointed Accountant 
General, Bombay, in 1037. Address: 
Accountant General, Bombay. 

RAZA A Li, Syed Sill, B.C.E. (Kt. 1935) 

Ex- B.A., LL.B, (Allahabad Univ.) 
Address ; Abulaas Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 
b. 29 April 1882. Educ : Government High 
School, Moradabad and Mahomodan 
College, Aligarh. Started practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
tics; returned to U.P. Legis. Council 1912; 
took prominent part in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation ; elected Trustee of Aligarh College : 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborougli Committee; returned 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1910 and 1920 ; 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P. ; took active part in negoti- 
ating the Congress League Compact in 1910; 
same year settled at Allahabad ; identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co-operation pro- 
gramme; became independent in politics 1920, 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court ; was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report; headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question ; gave non-party evi- 
dence before Reforms Inquiry Committee in 
1924 ; President, All-India Moslem 

League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924. 
Member, Govt, of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa (1925-1926). Substitute Delegate 

Government of India’s Delegation to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1929. Agent 
of the Government of India, 1 935-38. Publi- 
cations : Essays on Moslem Questions (1912) ; 
" My Impressions of Soviet Russia, ” (1930). 
Address: Moradabad. 

BAY, Slit Pro Fin , la Chandra, Kt., C.T.E., D.Se. 
(Edin.), Pli, D. (Cal.), Pal tit Prof, of Chemistry, 
Univ. Coll, of So., Calcutta, b. Bengal, 1861, 
Educ . : Calcutta ; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh, D.Sc„ 1 887; Hon .Ph.D., Calcutta 
Univ.. 1908 ; Hon. D ,8c., Durham Univ., 1912. 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society ; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. Address: College of Science, 
Calcutta. . . 
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RKADYMONEY, SIR JEH ANGIE CoWASJI 
Jehangir ; see Jehangir. 

REDDJ, Sin Venkata Kurma. (See under 
Venkata Kurma Reddi.) 

1U3ED, Sin Stanley, Kt., K.B.E., LL.D. 
(Glasgow), M.P. Aylesbury Division 
10:18, Editor, The 'Times of India, 
Bombay, 1007-10211. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times of India, 1897; 
Sp. Correspdt., Times of India and Daily 
Chronicle through famine districts of India, 
1900; tour of Prince aud Princess of Wales 
in India, 1905-00 ; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907 ; Jt. Hon. Sec., 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials ; Ex. Lt.-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confco., 1909. Address: 
The Times of India, Salisbury Square House, 
Fleet Street, London, E. 0. 4. 

ItElD, IBs Excellency Sin Robert Nell, M.A. 
(Oxon.), K.C.S.I., K.C.T.E. Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Modal, 1924, Governor of Assam. 
b. 15 July I883. m. Amy Helen Disney, 
1 909. Educ ; Malvern and 
Brasenosc Coll., Oxford ; 
I.C.S. 1900; arrived in India 
1907, Asst. Magte., Bengal ; 
Under-Secretary, 1911-14 ; 
I.A.R.O., 1910-10; Magte. 
and Collector 1920-27. 
Secretary, Agriculture aud 
Industries Department, 
1927-28 ; Commissioner, 
Rajsbalii Division, 1930; 
Oifg, Chief Secretary, 
1930-31 ; Member of Execu- 
tive Council, Bengal; from Jan. 1934. Address: 
Government House, Shillong ; The Warren, 
Therpeness, Suffolk. 

REILLY, Lieut.-Colonel SirBernaudRaavdon* 
K.C.M.G. (1934) ; G.I.E. (1920) ; O.B.E. (1918) ; 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Aden, 
since April 1937.6. 25th March 1882. Educ.: 
Bedford School. Joined Indian Army, 1902, 
entered Indian Political Department, 1008 ; 
served in India aud Aden in various ’appoint- 
ment-,. Officiated .is Pol cal Rt lent 
Aden, 1925 and 1920, and : Resident and 
Commander-in-Chief, Aden, in 1930 and 1931. 
Appointed Resident and Commander-In- 
Chief in March 1981, and Chief Com- 
missioner, Aden, in April 1932. Appointed 
His Majesty’s Commissioner and Pleni- 
potentiary to His Majesty the King of the 
Yemen in December 1983 and concluded a 
treaty with the Yemen in February 1934. 
Addi ess : The Residency, Aden. 



and 1926; Temp. Addl. Judge, 1927; ' Per- 
manent Judge, 1928. Address : Hillside, 
Palace Road, Bangalore. 

REMEDIOS, MONSIGNOR JAMES DoS, B.A., 
J.P. (Oct. 1918) ; Dean, Vicariate of Bombay 
0929); Chaplain, SO. Teresa's Chapel and 
Principal, St. Teresa’s High School since 
1904. Diocesan Inspector of School, 1920, 
b. 9th August 1875. Educ. : at St. Xavier’s 
College and at the Papal Seminary, Kandy, 
Ceylon. Address: St. Teresa’s Chapel, Girgaum, 
Bombay. 

RESHIMWALE, Eeshavarao Govinb, B.A. 
(Allahabad); b. April 1S79. Educ.: St. Xavier's 
High School, Bombay and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Revenue Training in Central 
Provinces ; worked in Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- 
OS ; then as Inspecting Settlement Officer in 
1910 ; then in Revenue Department as Amin 
(Tehslldar), Subha (Collector), Director, 
Land Records ; then as Settlement Officer. 
Was awarded the title of Musahib-i-Khas 
Bahadur at the Birthday Durbar of H. H, 
The Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar II 
in 1930. Revenue Minister, Holkar State, 
Retired, January 1933. Address : NandlalpUT 
Indore City. 

RICHMOND, Sir (Robert) Daniel, Kt. (Juno 
1936), C.I.E. (Juno 1932); Chief Conservator 
of Forests, Madras, b. 29 Oct. 1878. m. 
Monica, only d. of Sir James Davy, K.C.B. 
Educ. : Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill. Joined Indian. Forest Service, 
Nov. 1901, served in various capacities includ- 
ing Principal, Madras Forest College; Asst. 
Inspector-General of Forests to Government 
of India, 1919-1922; Conservator of Forests, 
1923 ; Chief Conservator of Forests, 1927. 
Retired, 1932; appointed Member, Madras 
Services Commission; Chairman, 1934. 
Address: Madras Club, Madras. 

RIVETT-OARNAO, JOHN Thtorlow, retired Dy. 
Inspr.-GeDeral cf Police, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 2nd s. of late Charles Forbes Rivett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr. s. of 
Sir James Rivett'-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1838-41. b. 1856, m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d. of late H, H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Lusha! Expedition, 1889-90 (clasp). Address ; 
Shillong, Assam, 


REILLY, Henry D’arcy Cornelius, 
Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Mysore, 1934, b. 15th January 1876, 
m. to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903), Educ.: Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Corpus Chrlsfci College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived, November 
,1899 ; Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras, 1910-1913 ; District 
and Suasions Judge, 1916. Ag, Judge, High 
Court of Judicature, Madras, 1924, 1925 


RIZVI, Syed Wakil Ahmad, B,a., LL.B., 
C.B.E. (1934), Minister, Interim Ministry ; 
President, C. P. Legislative , Council, b , 
Nov, 1885, Educ.: Government College, 
Jubbulporc, M. 0. 0. Allahabad and Morris 
•College, Nagpur. Started practice at 
Raipur as a High Court Pleader and rose t.o 
the top ; a staunch advocate of Jiindu-Moslom 
unity ; a nationalist in politics ; entered Legia. 
Council, 1927; elected, Pro3idont, Legis. 
Council, 1931. Address: Raipur, C.P. 
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IUZVI, Syed Ahmad Husain, Khan Bahadur, 

• M B E , M.L.C., U. P„ is a leading zemindar, 
businessman and is a honorary special first class 
Magistrate. He is a for- 
, ncr chairman of the 
L 11 c k n o \v I mprovement 
Trust anil ex-senior Vice- 
Chairman of the Lucknow 
Municipal Board, is the 
proprietor of M e s s r s . 
Ahmad H us a in Dddar 
Husain, Betel-Tobacco 
Manufacturers, Lucknow. 
He was appointed as a 
member of the Benares 

i Municipal Inquiry Com- 
mittee in 1931;is a Director 

Electric Supply C'o. , Ltd. He is also a mem 
' • her of the Northern India Local Board of 
Indian National Airways Ltd., Delhi, the 
Advisory Iiocal Board of the Central Bank 
' of India Ltd.? Lucknow, the Committee of 
' Oriental Studies in Lucknow IJiuvoi sity, and 

• the Lucknow Improvement liust, isapaitner 
in many MUls and is a^ member or patron 

o£ many public institutions, b. 1883. 

‘ Address : Abdul Aziz Hoad, Lucknow, U.P. 

ROBERTSON, MAJOR- GENERAL Donaiu) 

. eijRhinstosk, C.B., D-h.o., 

Waziristan District, b. 22nd Doc lS 7 L m. 
Eveline Catharine, d. of Sir John Mule. 
Fdur * Radley and Sandhurst. Joined 
Probyn’s Horse in 1000 ; Chief Instructor, 
Cavalry School, 1921 ; A.A.G., Northern 
Command, 1.924 ; Commander, Jliansi Brigade, 

. 1928; Director, Personal Services, 193-. 

Address : Flagstaff House, D.I.K., N.W.F . 

■ Province. 

ROERICH, Professor Nicholas K; 

Commander, Order of Imperial Russians 01 
' St. Stanislaus, St. Anne and ht. VhuUmir. 
Commander, First Class of Swedish Order of 
the Northern Star; trench Legion of Honour 
' Yugoslavian St. Sava I Cl. Grand Cross ; Hon. 
President, Rrericli Museum, New York, Hon. 
President, Union Internationale Pour le Pacte 
Roerich. Bruges, Hon. President, Permanent 
Peace Banner Committee, New York. (First 
World Conference of Roerich Pact Union held 
Bruges, Sept. 1931; Second Conference 
Bruges, Aug. 1032, Third International Peace 
Bauner Convention, Washington, Nov. 1933) ; 
Rcrrich Pact was signed at White House, 
Washington by United States and 20 other 
American Republics on April 15, 1935; 
Hon. Member of Yugoslavian Academy of Art. 
and Science, Yice-Presidcnt of Archeological 
Institute of America, Member of Academy of 
Rheims, Sociotalre of Salon d’Autumne, Pans; 
lion. Protector and President of 70 Roerich 
Societies in the world, b. St. Petersburg, 10th 

• Oct. 1874 ; s. of Konstantin Koorich and Marie 
V. Kalaslmikoff. m. 1901, Helene, Ivanovna 
Shaposlmikov, St. Petersburg; t two sons. 
Edae. : School of Law, University of bt. 
Petersburg ; Studied drawing and painting 
under Mtchail O. Mikcsliino, also under 

' Ituindjy at Academy Fine Arts, St. Poters- 

• burg and under Cormon and , Puvis de 
Ckavannes in Pails. Professor of Imperial 


Archaeological Institute, St. Petersburg ; and 
Assistant Editor of Art, 1898-1900 ; Director 
of School of Encouragement of Fine Arts in 
Russia, and President, Museum of Russian 
Art, 1900-1916 ; Archseological excavations 
of Kremlin of Novgorod exhibition and 
lecture tours in Sweden, Finland, Denmark 
and England, 1916-1919 ; came to United 
States, 1920; headed five years Art Expedition 
in Central Asia, making 500 paintings and 
collecting data on Asiatic Culture and Philoso- 
phy, 1923-1928 ; Roerich Museum established 
in his honour in New York City, 1923, now 
containing over 1,000 of his paintings ; Roerich 
Halls established in Riga, Paris, IJelgrad, 
Rigra, Benares, Bruges, Naggar, Kyoto, Zagreb, 
Allahabad, Buenos- Aires ; Praha, and Trivan- 
drum ; 2,000 others of his paintings are in the 
Louvre, Luxembourg, Victoria Albert Museum, 
Stockholm, Helsingki, Chicago Art Institute, 
Detroit Museum, Kansas City Museum, Omaha 
Museum, Tretiakov Gallery, Moscow ; Tripoli 
Museum, Buenos-Aires National Museum, 
Vatican, etc., 1923-1929 ; headed American 
Central Asiatic Roerich Expedition, Presi- 
dent, Founder of Urusvat Himalayan 
Research Institute, Naggar, Punjab, India ; 
excavated prehistorie burial, Pondicherry, 
French India, 1930 ; Theatrical productions ; 
Moscow Art Theatre; Covent Garden, 
Dluaghileff Ballot, Chicago Opera, Com- 
posers League (Sacre do Printempts with 
Stravinski) ; 1934-35 headed U. S. Expedi- 
tion in search for drought resisting plants to 
Central Asia. Publications .* Complete works 
1914, Adamant 1924 (also in Russian and 
Japanese), The Messenger 1925 (Adyar-Madras) 
Paths of Blessing 1925, Himalaya 1920, Joys 
of Sikkim 1928, Altai-Himalaya 1929, 
Heart of Asia 1930 (also in Russian 
and Spanish), Flame in Chalice 1930, 
Shainbhala 1930, Realm of Light 1931; 
Fiery Stronghold (1933) ; Monographs on 
Rcerioh by: Rostislavov, Gidoni, Sergo 
Makovsky (Toison d’Or), Jubilee Monograph 
1916 Alex. Benois, Baltrushaltis, Romisotf, 
Himalaya Monograph, Corona Mundi Mono- 
graph, Yrais et Beau, New York, Monograph 
1932-1935. Tandan, Tampy and Mongolian 
Monograph. Life Member of Bengal Asiatic 
Society; Life Member of Indian Society of 
Oriental Art; Hon. Member, Maha Bodhi 
Society, Calcutta; Hon. Member, Bose 
Institute, Calcutta, Paintings in India in 
Bharat Kala Bhawan, Benares, Allahabad 
Museum, Bose Institute, State gallery, Tra- 
vancore Adyar Museum ; Madras, Tagore, 
Shantiniketan, Urusvati Institute ; Naggar, 
etc. Address ; Estate in Naggar, Kulu, 
Punjab, British India. 

ROUGHTON, Noel James, B.A. (Oxon.), 1908, 
C.I.E. (1932), I.C.S., Govt, of Central Pro- 

vinces. 6. 25 Dec. 1885. m. Muriel Edith Boas. 
Educ. : Winchester and New College, Oxford; 
Joined I.C.S. 1909 Central Provinces Com- 
mission ; Under Secretary 1918; Dy. Com- 
missioner 1919 ; Provincial Superintendent of 
Census Operations 1920 ; Director of Indu- 
stries and Registrar, Co-operative Credit, 
1923; Dy. Secretary, Government of India 
Department of Commerce, 1925 ; Finance 
Secretary, G.P. Government 1928; Commis- 
sioner 1933 ; Chief Secretary 1933 ; Temporary 
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Member of Council, Revenue and Finance, ] 
1934, Temporary Member of Council, Home, 
1936 ; Chairman, Motor Vehicles Insurance 
Committee, 1936-37 ; Officiating Financial 
Commissioner, 1937. Address; Nagpur, 
Central Provinces. 

ROWJBE : Mahomedbiioy Ibraiumbhoy, J. 1?., 

Sheriff of liombay, Vazir to II. H. The Aga 

1 Khan. Born : 1900. He is a leading member 

of the Ismaili Khoja Community and comes 
from a family wellluiown for its charities. He 
became a member of the 

: ' , ' Ismaili Khoja Council in 

; 1921 and was chosen as 
j Secretary of the Ismaili 
;i Khoja Council a few years 
| later, was Vice-President 
1 and President of the Ismaili 
I Khoja Council ; elected 
member of the Bombay 
, Municipal Corporation for 
the last five years and is at 
I present a member of the 
Standing Committee. He 
recently t built a sanatorium at Matheran for 
the use of the Ismaili Khoja Community. 
Address : 185-187, Samuel Street, Bombay. 

ROWLANDS, WILMAM SHAW, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Hon. Mod. and Lit. Hum., Principal, Robert- 
son College, Jubbulpore. b. Mar. 1, 188S. 
in. Gwladys Irene Scotland. Education : 
Beaumaris Llandovery College and C.C.C. 
Oxon., Professor of Philosophy, Robertson 
College, 1912-1920 ; Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nagpur University, since 
1924; 2nd Lieut., I.A.lt.O., attached to 1st 
■Vlth .Tat Light Infantry, 1918-1919. Publica- 
tions : A Guide to General English (with N. R. 
Navlekar); Commentaries bn Newman’s 
“Idea of a University” and Walker’s 
“ Selected Short Stories.” Address : Robertson 
College, Jubbulpore, 

ROY, Rt. Rey, AUGUSTIN, Bishop of Coimba- 
tore 1904-1931, 6. France, 1863. Address 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 

ROY, SIR GANENDRA PROSAD, Kt. (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers; b. 0 Feb. 1872. in. Mertlias 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty. Educ: Cooper’s 
Hill. Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on 1st . Oct. 1894; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1916 and Post 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on 1st Feb, 
1920; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 13th April 1922; Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
1st December 1922 to 25th April 1923; 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec, 
1923 to 29th Feb. 1924; Ch. Engineer, Tele- 
graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug. 1925; 

. Director-General of Posts and , Telegraphs, 

. 1923-27, Address.:. Simla. 


ROY, Rai Bahadur Suehraj, Zemindar and 
Banker, Member of Legislative Assembly. 
b. 2 8 tli Sept. 187S. Educ; Bhagalpur. Had 
been Municipal Commissioner for 15 years 
of Bhagalpur Municipality ; an Hon. Magis- 
trate for about 30 yours; Member, Legis. 
Council, Bihar and Orissa; a member of 
Council of State and at present member of 
the Legislative Assembly ; served as member. 
Advisory Board of E. I. Railway, Calcutta. 
Donated Rs. 30,000 to Bhagalpur Munici- 
pality and Rs. 25,000 to the Patna Univer- 
sity. Address: Roynibas, Bhagalpur (Bihar 
and Orissa). 

ROY, SURENDRA NATH, SASTRA VAOHASPATI 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder. 6. April 
1862. Educ. : St. Xavier’s College ; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1883; 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 ; elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill Municipality in Bengal) In 1897; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900 ; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1895-1900 ; Member, 
Dist. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916- 
1922 elected Member, Bengal Legis. 
Council in January 1918 and elected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High Prices Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council in Feb. 1921 ; acted as Presldt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922 ; introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919 ; elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1913-1929 ; was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
years ; was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
Institute of Science ; nominated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman ; served as Deputy Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council ; is Secretary 
of Bengal Landholders’ Association ; member 
of the Indian Association ; was Chairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Officers’ Conference 
held at Burdwan. Publications; (1) “A 
History of the Native States of Sadia”, a 
Local Self-Government in Bengal ; Financial 
Condition of Bengal; “Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,’’ 
etc. Address : Behala, Calcutta. 

RUSHBROOK- WILLIAMS, Laurenoe Fre- 
deric, M.A., B. Litt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.E., 
1020. C.B.E. (1923) Personal Asst, to H. H. 
Maharaja Jam Saheb, formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director of 
Indian Princes Special Onp hisation. 
Membre Associe of the International 
Diplomatic Academy of France, b. 10 
July 1891. m. 1923, Freda e. d. of Frederick 
Chance: two a. on e d. Educ.; University 
College, Oxford ; Private study in Paris, 
Venice, Rome ; Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1912 ; travelled Canada and U.S.A.; 
1913 s Fellow of All Souls, 1912; attach- 
ed General Staff* Army Headquarters, India, 
1916. Professor of Modern Indian History. 
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Allahabad University, 1915-1919: oni 
special duty with the Government of India! 
1918-1921 in India, England and America ; 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 1921-22: Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923: Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, to end of 19-s>. 
Political Secretary to Representative of the 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 192a 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Table Conference. Publications : History ot 
the Abbey of S. Albans ; Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical Material ; Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i-Akban : A Sixteenth 
Century Empire Builder: India iinder 
Company and Crown; India in 1917-18, 
India in 1919 : India in 1920 : India in 
1921-22 ; India in 1922-23, 1 923-24, 1924-2u ; 
General Editor, ‘ ' India of Today and India s 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, scq. Address : The 
Palace, Jamnagar, Kathiawar 

11 C e| 1L ' “h .S.f* jE 1 11 

D p’ H„ D.T.MY, Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India. t. 
30th August, 1882. w. Jessie Waddell Muir. 
Educ : Dollar Academy, St, Andrew s Univer- 
sity, Cambridge University, School of tropical 
Medicine, Liverpool. Military Service, 1907-12. 
Prof, of Hygiene, Medical College, Madras, 
1912-17; Director of Public Health, Madras, 
1921-28; Royal Commission on Labour, 1 
Medical Assessor, 1929-31; Public Health 
Commissioner with Government of India 
Publications : McNally’s Sanitary Handbook 

for India, 5tli and Otli Editions 1917 and 1923 , 
Various publications on Cholera, Address . 
New Dellii and Simla. 

RUSSELL, Sir Guthrie, K.C.I.E. (1937) Kt. 
(1932), Commander of the Order of »t. 
John ' of Jerusalem (1937), B.Sc , A.M. 
Inst. C.E., M. Inst. E. (India), J.P., 

Chief Commissioner of Railways, Hon. 
Col., N. W. Rly. Regiment, Member of 
the Council of State. s. of the Rev. 

John and Mrs. Russell, Lochwinnoch, Scotland. 
1. 19th Jan. 1887. m. Elorenco Hoggic, 
d. of the late Rov. Potor and Mrs. Anton, 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Educ: at Glasgow 
Acadomv and Glasgow University ; graduated 
B.Sc., in 1907. Served Engineering Appren- 
ticeship with Messrs. Niven and Haddm, 
Civil Engineers, Glasgow, in 1907-1910; 
and then joined the stall of the North British 
Railway. Appointed Asstt. Engineer, Great 
Tridian Peninsula Railway 1913; Resident 
Engineer 1919 ; Asst. Secretary to the Agent 
1920; Deputy Agent Junior 1922 ; Controller 
cf Stores 1923; services lent to the Oudli 
and Rohilkhand Railway 1925 ; Deputy 
Agent Senior 1925 ; appointed oflg. Agent, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1926; 

confirmed as Agent 1927 ; appointed ‘ 

Engineering, Railway Board 1928, 
Commissioner of Railways, 1929.' President 
‘ of the Institution of Engineers (India) 
' lM 3**84. Address : Government of India, 
Simla and Delhi, 


RUTNAGUR, Sorabji Munoiiijrji, j.p, 
M.RS.A. (Lond.), Journalist and Technical 
■Adviser, b. 21 January 1865. m, 7th Jan. 
1893, Dhunhai M. Banaji. Educ. : Port 
High School, Bombay and received practical 
training as mill manager in local cotton mills. 
Pounder and Editor of the Indian Textile 
Journal since 1890. Publications : “ Electri- 
city in India ” (1912). “ Bombay Industries : 
The Cotton Mills” (1927) witli an Introduc- 
tion by H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
Bombay; “ Men and Women of India" 
(1908), published under the patronage of 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
the Governors of Bombay and Madras. Joint 
Editor, Indian Municipal Journal and Sanitary 
Record (1900 to 1903). Member of the first 
Managing Committee of the “ Bombay 
Sanitary Association ” inaugurated by H.E. 
the Governor in 1903. Nominated on the 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Government 
for 1917-1920 and Chairman of the War 
Publicity Committee for the Bandra Malta! 
in 1918. Author of several patented inven- 
tions and Director of tire Patents Department 
of M. C. Rutnagur & Co. since 1890. Address: 
Perry Cross Road, Bandra, Bombay. 

SABNIS, rao Bahadur Sir ragiiunathrao 
V., Kt. (1925), B.A., C.I.E. b. i April 1857. 
Educ.: Rajaram H.S., Kolhapur ; Elphinstone 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held offices 
of Huzur Chitnis and Oh. Rev. Officer 
Kolhapur ; Dlwan, Kolhapur State, 1898, 
1925, retired (1926). Hon. Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur, 1931; 
Bellow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Br. ; President of the 
Ilakha Panehayat (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur; Chairman of the Board of Director, 
of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd. Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Kolhapur Sugar 
Mills Ltd. Address : Kolhapur, Shahupuri. 

SACHSE, Sir Frederic Alexander, 
B.A. (Cantab.), Knighted (1938); C.S.I. 
(1935) ; C.I.E. (1930) ; Member, Board of 
Revenues, Bengal: 6. 27 Pel). 1878. m. Hilda 
Margaret, Gatey, d. of Joseph Gatey, K.C. 
Educ. : Liverpool College and Cains College, 
Cambridge. Settlement Officer, Mymensingh 
and Director, Land Records, and Rev. Secre- 
tary. Publications: “Mymensingh District 
Gazetteer.” Address : e/o Grindl’ay & Co„ 
Calcutta. 


1930-34,' President of Messrs. K. B. 
Shaikh Gulnm Hussun & Co., Carpet 
Manufacturers. 6. 1888. Educ: Govt. College, 
Lahore and Gray’s Inn, London ; President, 
Anjuman Islamhi, Amritsar ; President, Lite- 
rary Club, Amritsar ; President, Tanzim 
Orphanage, Amritsar ; takes active interest in 
Moslem education and political movements; 
President, Punjab and NY W. BY Province Post 
Office and R. M. S. Association, 1924-25; 
Presided over All-India Moslem Kashmiri 
Conference, 1928. For several years 
Chairman, Health and Education Committees 
ot AmritBar Municipality. Address: Amritsar. 
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SAGRADA, B.X. Rev. Emmanuel; Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trina since 1909. b. Lodi, 1860. Address : 


SAH : Mohan Lai,, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C., U.P. 
Bom : 33. May, 1805. He has been a member 
of U.P. Banking Enquiry Committee (1929-30); 
of the U.P. Itural Debts Enquiry Committee 
(1932) and of its Technical Committee (1932) 
of the U . P. Industrial 

Electricity Enquiry Com- 
MBr vtt"' ' mittec (1038). Nominated 

fii «Rs n9| member U.P. Legislative 
Bj[ I H Council 1934 to represent 
Banking Interests during 
consideration of debt bills. 
HBVi agr . ‘ Member Naim Tal Munici- 
W7 I jK, !. 1 pal Board 1921-24 and 
/ l#\ / Senior Vice-Chairman 

! ifcy / .. since 1933. Officiated 
as its Chairman (1935-30). 
Address : Bank Building, llanikhet. 


SAHA, MEGHNAD, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.A.S.B., 
Head of Physics Dept., Allahabad Univ. 
b. 1803 at Seoratali in Dacca Hist. 
Educ: Dacca and Presidency College, •Calcutta. 
Lecturer in Physics and Applied Mathematics. 
Calcutta Univ. 191(1 ; Premchand Hoy clian d 
Scholar, 1918 ; worked at tho Imperial College 
of Science, London, 1921-22 and in Berlin : 
Khaira Prof, of Physics, Calcutta Univ. 1921- 
23 ; Prof, of Physics, Allahabad Univ. 1923 ; 
Life Member of Astronomical Society of France; 
was Foundation Follow of Inst, of Physics : 
Fellow of Roy. Soc. (1927): Indian Representa- 
tive at Volta Centenary, Como. 1927 ; Fellow, 
Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1930; founded U.P 
Academy of Sciences and elected First Pre- 
sident, , 3931 ; Dean of Science Faculty, 
Allahabad Univ., (1931-1934). Member, 
Quinquennial Reviewing Committee, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore (1930); 
Member of Governing Body, Indian Research 
Fund Association (1930-1933); Member of. 
Council, Indian Institute of Science (1931- 
1934). President, Indian Science Congress, 
1034. President, National Institute of 
Sciences, .India, 1037 ; Director, Sitalpore 
Sugar Works Ltd., Bihar. Carnegie Travelling 
Fellow, 1030. Founder of a School of Research 
in Physics at A llahabad. Publications ; On the 
Fundamental Law of Electric Action deduced 
from the Theory of Relativity, 19 IS; On 
Measurement of the Pressure of Radiation, 
1918 ; Selective Radiation Pressure, 1918 ; 
Theory of Thermal Ionisation and Physical 
Theory of Thermal Spectra, 3921-22 ; Ex- 
planation of Complex Speetia of Compounds, 
3927; New X-rays, 1932 ; Author of a pamph- 
let “ On tho Need of a Hydraulic Research 
Laboratory in Bengal” and numerous 
Scientific papers, English, Continental and 
American. Author of a treatise on the 
Theory of Relativity; Author of a Treatise 
on Modem Physics; a Treatise ou Heat; 
a Junior Text Book of Heat. Address ; 
Department of Physics, Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 


SAHNI, Rai Bahadur Daya Ram, M.A. 
(1903) ; C.I.E. (1935) ; b. 1 Dec. 1879. Educ. : 
Punjab University, Lahore. Lecturer in 
Punjab University 1003-4 ; appointed Govt, 
of India scholar for training in Arclueology 
1904 ; Asstt. Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey 1910 ; Curator, Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, 1912 ; Superintendent of Archaeo- 
logy in Kashmir (on deputation) 1913-17 ; 
Supdt. Archaeological Survey of India 1917 
1925 ; Deputy Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy 1925-1930 ; Director-General of Archeo- 
logy in India, 1931-35 ; now Director of 
Archeology, Jaipur State. Publications : 
(1) Catalogue of Museum of Archwoiogy at 
Sarnath ; (2) Guide to the Buddhist Ruins 
of Sarnath ; (3) Contributed two chapters to 
Sir John Marshall’s Moheujodaro and the 
Indus Civilisation ; (4) Annual Report, 

Arehceological Survey of India for 1929-30,- 
and annual reports of Circle Offices ; (5) 
Archeological Remains and Excavations at 
Bairat ; (6) Contributed many articles to 

publications of the Department and other 
learned journals ; (7) Excavated many ancient 
sites in India, including first systematic 
exploration of Harappa in the Punjab before 
Moheujodaro was discovered. Address : 
Residency Road, Jaipur, Rujputana, 

SATLANA, His Highness Raja Sahib Bharat 

DHARMA NlDHI DILBEP SINGH BAHADUR OF 
b. 18 March 1891. Succeeded the Uadi, 14 July 
1919. m. first to the d. of H.II. the Ma* 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Rawut of Moja in Udai- 
pur. Educ.: Mayo Coliege, Ajmer. Salute 11 
guns. President of Bharat Dharma Mafia- 
niandal, Benares and tho Kurukshetra 
Restoration Society, Address: Sailana, 
C. I. - - 

8AIYID Ahdhr Rahman, Khan Bahadur, 
M.L.C., Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
(Berar). b. 1884. Educ. : St. Francis de Sale’s, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner’s Office, 
Hoshangabad ; Extra Asstt. Commissioner : 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1 919-1921 } 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal ; Per. Asstt. to 
Commissioner of Berar in C. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, Berar ; President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards ; Berar 
Mahomedan representative in O.P. Council. 
Address : Akola. 

SAKLATVALA, S0RABJI DokaBJI, M.L.A., B.A., 
J.P., Director, Tata Sons Ltd. b. March 1870, 
m. Meherbai, d. of late ■ . 

Major Dlveclia, I.M.S. ; 

Educ. : at St. Xavier’s 
College ; Chair m a n , j 
Bombay Millowners’ 

Association, 1924 ; Vice- 
President, Indian Central ! 

Cotton C 0 m m i 1 1 0 e , 

1929-30 and 1930-31 ; 

Elected Member, Bom- 
bay Legislative Council, 
representing Millowners* 

Association, B o m bay 
(Aug. 1934). Now Legis- 
lative Assembly. Publications: History of 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, Address : 
Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 
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bad. Joined N.0,0. member, 

Municipal Commission, 10-*> • > , - ^y h j.) 

v. 

uYpJProvincial Congress , P°mwitt^, 1928 -^> , 

member, Indian L^is aOve AssemMy lO . 

Address : Aminuddaula Park, Luchnou 

SALTEK., MaLCOM Gurney, B. A., Oxom l^OlO^; 
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oa M A?1933.7i!i's!, M ^ Principal, Daly ^Wfege 
■Indore, b. 10 May 1887 .Mu 


sasflssi 

Daly College, Indore, Central India, 

SAMBAMUMTI, l’HB HON.Mk.3;, B.A , BJ., 
Speaker, Madras Legislative Assommy. 
Prominent Congressman; gave : up uw 
practice to join N.C.O. Movement ,(13^. 
General Secretary, Congress, (1925) , orgamseu 

Volunteer training camps as 

Hindustan Seva Dal; President, Bengal ' oim 

teer Conference ; Member, Congress \Vorlun» 
Committee, (1029) ; electedto thcMndras 
Legislative Assembly, (1937). Address. 

- Coeonada ; Legislative Assembly Hall, Madras. 

SAMIULLAH KHAN, M., B.A., LL.B., 

° Advocate. Vice-President, Government 
Press Employees’ Union, (1929-1930). b. 1880. 

. in. Miss Irasunnisa A. laid. Educ,. M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Worked on many war com- 
jnittees during the war; Secy., Prov. Khilamt 
Committee C P. 1920-24,; Secy., Anjuman 
High Sehool, Kagpur (1923); end 1931-32 
and its General Secretary 193., -33. Vice- 
Presdt., Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
1921-28 ; one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start; was Member, All- 
India Congress Committee and the Central 
Kliilafat Committee from 1921-23; non-co- 
operated from practice from 1921-23 a 
member of Swaraj party. Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1924-2(5: Whip of the > Swaraj 
Party in the Legislative Assembly, 192a, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, District Bar Association, 

, Nagpur 1927-32, President, Railway Mail 
‘Service Association (Branch) Nagpur, (1926). 
'.President, Nagpur Municipal Committee, since 
' '1932. Address r Sadar Bazar, Nagpur, C. P. 


si ^S s S A fSi.<TMS£&TAL& 

of the U. P. Government, b. 1 Jan, 1891 , m. 
Savitri Devi; Educ.-. Queen s College, 
Benares ; Training College, Allahabad. 
After graduating worked as a teacher in the 
Prcm. Mahavidyalaya, Brindaban and the 
Harishchandra High School, Benares ; worked 
at, the Daly (Kajkumar) College, Indore, 
1915-18 ; Headmaster, Dungar College, 
Bikaner, 191S-21 ; Professor Kashi 1 ldyaiutli 
since 1922 ; member A. I. C. G. since 1, -- 
with one break ; 4 times Secy., U.P. Provincial 
Congress Committee; President, second 
All-India Socialist Conference, Bombay, 
Publications : Nine hooks m Hindi on political 
and historical subjects.^ Address . Secre- 
tariat, Lucknow; Jalipa Devi, Benares. 

SAMTHAM, H.H. Maharaja Sir BlR simui 
Deo, Maharaja of, K.O.I.K b. 8 Nov. 
1865. S. 1896. Address : Samthar, Bundel- 

SiVNA’ULLAH AL-HAJJ MOUIANA, Dr., 
Bar.-at-Law, M.L.A., Bengal. He belongs 
to a ix aristocratic family of Madarshii in 
Chittagong and is the only son of Haji Anwar 
All, who is domiciled at Buthidaung, Akyab, 
Burma, where he is a 
Special Power Headman, 

Hon. Magistrate, Zemin- 
dar and Merchant. His 
mother the late Begum 
Mafia Khatnn belonged 
to a famous Syed family. 

He is fully trained in 
the old Scheme Madrasah 
and obtained the highest 
Award in Moulvi Radii 
in 1925. He was edu- 
cated at the Presidency 
College, Calcutta and . 

graduated with first class Hons, in 1931 
He was called to the Bar from Lincoln a Inn 
in 1934 and obtained the Pli.D. degree of 
London University in 1935. He travelled 
extensively through Islamic countries. He is 
comiccted with many organisations and insti- 
tutions and is Secretary of the Assembly 
Ulania Group, Lecturer, Calcutta University 
and is a practising Advocate ot Calciitta High 
Court. Publication : *•* Decline of the Sajugul 
Empire ” (Calcutta University _ I res^)* 
b. 1910. Address: Waliullah Lane, Calcutta. 

S4NGLI, Her Highness shrimant Sohbhagya- 

' WAT I SARASWA'l’lEAI 1‘ATWARDHAN, 1UNI 
SAHEH OF, b. 1891. She is the daughter of 
Sir M. V. Joshi. K.C.I.E., B.A., LL.B., of 
A maroti, Ex-Home Member 
of the' Government of 
Central Provinces. Married 
1 910. Was awarded in 1929 
by His Majesty the King 
Emperor the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal of the First 
Glass in recognition of her 
public services in the cause 
of the womanhood of ; ,! ndla. 
Accompanied His Highness 
to England and the Conti- 
nent on the: /occasion ; of 
the First Mound Table GonfMenceinttie year 
1930 ■ and again accompanied lnm m 1937 to 
the Continent! 1 Has beer! President of the Seva 
Sadan Society, Poona from 1924, Has been 
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working as President, Girl Guides Association of 
Sangli. W as President of the W omen’s Educa- 
tion Managing Board of Sangli from 1920 to 
1933. Is President of the Sangli State Consti- 
tuency Conference of the A.I.W.C. Takes keen 
interest in social, moral and educational uplift 
of Women. Carried on the administration 
of the State during His Highness’ absence in 
England for the Bound Table Conference in 
1931 and still continues to assist His Highness 
hi the administration as Regent. 

SANT SINGH, Sahdaii, B.A., L.L.B., M.L.A., 
Indian Legislative Assembly. He started life 
as a junior teacher but qualified for senior 
teacliership in 1903 and graduated in 1905, 
was dismissed from service for writing a 
brochure on swadeshi in 
1905, was employed as a 
HBr pr ^ teacher in the J ammu PI igh 

Hr . H School hut was extemed 
Sm , Wm from the state in 1906 for 

Bii k. n advanced political views. 

Bp Mm He qualified for lawin 1908 
w / kflHj and has since practised 
„ mm law, becoming the leader 
mm ■ ,t m of the Lyallpur Bar, 

HB S , 1 ^ Elected President In 

* •. ' < r •< 193S, was arrested in 
Ft,, ‘ i ' i _ 1919 during the Martial 
' " Law days and was con- 
victed for four years, hut was 
acquitted on appeal, was also prosecuted 
for sedition. He founded the Sikh League 
in 1020 and was first elected to the Legislative 
Assembly hi 1931 and re-elected in 1934 
.Fought for the Privileges of the House. He 
presided over many political conferences and 
is the President of the All-India Telegraph 
Union. b. September 2, 1884. Address : 
White House, Lyallpur, Punjab. 

SAP.RU, The Right Hon’hbe, Sir Tej Baha- 
dur, M.A., LL.D., K.C.S.I. (1923). P.C.(1934.) 
b. 8 Dec. 1875. fiduc. : Agra College, Agra . 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad, 1890-1920; 
Member, U.P. Leg. Council, 1913-10 ; Member 
Imperial Leg. Council, 1910-20; Member, 
Lord Southborougli’s Functions Committee, 
1918-1919 ; Member of Moderate Deputation 
and appeared as a witness before Lord Sel- 
. home’s Committee in London, 1919 ; Member, 
All-India Congress Committee (1000-1917) ; 
Presdt., U.P. Political Confc., 1914 ; Presdt., 
U.P. Social Confc. (1913); Presdt,, U.P. 
Liberal League, 1918-20; Fellow, Allahabad 
Uiiiv,, 1910-1920 ; Member, Benares Hindu 
University Court and Senate and Syndicate ; 
Law Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive. Council, retired (1922). Member 
of the Imperial Conference In London (1923) ; 
presided over the All-India Liberal Federa- 
tion, Poona (1923); Member of the Reforms, 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 ; Member of tin; 
Round Table Conferences (1030-1932) and 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee (1933) ; 
President, United Provinces Unemployment 
Committee. (1934*35) and author of a monu- 
mental report oil the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Publications : has contributed . fre- 
quently to the press on political, social 
and legal topics ; edited the Allahabad Law 
Journal. 1904-1017, Address: 19, Albert 
Road, Allahabad. 


SARDAR Au Khan, Aqua, Khan SahIB, 
Senior Sub-Judge, Bannu, son of late Khan 
Bahadur Sardar Khan Baba Khan, District 
Judge, b. 1883. Joined P.C.S. 1916. Jagir- 
dar and Provincial Darbari 
Head of Kazilbasli Family d 

and Sliia Community ol * .... 

N.W.F.P. Presided thrice ft* S ip 4 

over the Provincial Shia mti 

Conference. As E.A.C., he ft , "Amgt 

capably acquitted himself pQB 

in Political, Executive and ‘ ig 

Judicial lines of Provincial 10 

Service. An Officer of note Wanp | \ 
on the Frontier. There is , J» ^ ’ 
not a hillside in Chitral, [•&.§' s „• 

Buner, Black Mountain, 

Kiiyber and Kurram in N. W. .F. P. 
which he has not visited and adminis- 
tered as Political Officer. A successful Indian 
Assistant Commissioner in the Anglo- Afgan 
Commission in lvurram. 

SARDAR mohommedatjI Siiah, Kiian Bahadur 
Hassanali Siiah Syed. b. 1908. A 

descendant of a noble family of Sayeds, well 
known since the reign of TIMUR, when one 
of the ancestors was raised to Governorship, 
During the Talptir reign 
l’ rp " m hmd, his gieat giaud- 

a* v> father Sayed .Uandal 
®hah distinguished him- 

’ f . '/ >l 1 l’r < n A im-t ( i d hi i -it 

: » aB an ineffaceable mark 

mm -jjmssr J§§| in history for qualities 
, K/ -- t % of head and heart in the 
“ttPa Wil administration of his 
portfolios. His ill'us- 
' %§f\ 1 trious father, Kiian 

Bahadur Hassanally 
Shah, apart from his being an esteemed citizen 
was Special Magistrate. Sardar Moliminedali 
Shah is an educated young Zemindar of 
active habits. He owns an extensive agri- 
cultural estate, where revenue assessment 
bordering upon a Lakh of rupees is annually 
charged. A fresh entrant in the field of 
politics, an acknowledged “ Sardar ” of his 
Raj, he follows in the footsteps of Iiis fore- 
fathers in public service. Address: P.O. 
Matiari, Hyderabad (Sind.) 

SARDAR Ghous Baksh Khan Raisani, Sir, 
K.C.I.E., premier Chief of Sarawans. 
Baluchistan. 

SARKAR, Sir Jadttnath, Kt., C.I.E., M.L.C. 
(Bengal, 1929-32), M.A., (English Gold 
Medal), Premchand Roychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Medal), D.Litt. ; Hon. Member of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923) ; 
Member of the Indian Hist. Record Coinn., 
Corr, Member, Italian Institute of Mid, and 
Extr, East (Rome), Corr. Member, 11, Hist. 
S. (London) ; Sir James Campbell Gold 
Medalist (Bom. Br. R.A.S.) Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Calcutta University, 1020-28 ; Indian 
Educational Service (ret.) b. 10 December 
1870. m. Kadatnbini GKaudhuri. Jidne. 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Some time Uuiv. 
Professor of Modern Indian History, Hindu 
University of Benares (1917-19). Sir W. 
Meyer Lecturer, Madras University (1928), 
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Header in Indian History, Patna University 
(1020-1922 and 1982). Publications : India 
of Aurangzeb —Statistics, Topography and 
lloads (.1901) ; History of Aurangzib, 5. Vols. ; 
Shivaji and His Times : Mughal Administra- 
tion ; Studies in Mughal India ; Anecdotes of 
Aurangzeb ; Chaitanya : His Life and Tea- 
chings ; Economics of British India ; India 
Through the Ages ; Eall of the Mughal 
Empire, 3 Vols. Edited and. continued W. 
Irvines Later Mughal* 2 Vols., Editor, Poona 
lies id one y Records. Address : Auckland 
Hoad. Darjeeling. 
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SAHKEH : (The Hon ’isle ) Nalini banjax, 
M.L.A., Bengal. Finance Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, General Manager loo 
leave) of the Hindusthnn Co-operative 
Insurance Society, Calcutta. He was 
the President of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Commissioner of Calcutta 
Port Trust, Mayor o" 
Calcutta, Councillor o: 
Calcutta Corporation . 
Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, President of the! 
Indian Life Offices’ Asso- 
ciation, arid the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of 1 
Commerce and Industry, 
member of the Board of 
Economic Enquiry, Bengal; 
member of the Central 
Jute Committee; Ex-M.L.C. of Bengal; 
formerly Chief Whip of the Swaraj Party, 
member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly ; 
Ex-Member of the Board of Industries, 
Bengal ; Ex-Member of the Central 
Cotton Committee, member of the Executive 
Committee of the Federation of Indian | 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
Employers’ Federation of India, Ex-President 
of the 'Indian Insurance Institute; President 
of the Indian Economic Institute, Ex-Member 
of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
and Hallway Betrcnchment Committee, 
member of the Consultative Committee of the 
Government of India for the revision of 
Company Law, .1935 ; Member of the Board 
of Income Tax Heferences, Bengal and one 
of the non-official Indian Delegates to the 
Indo-.Tapanese Trade Conference. I 
Address: “llenjani,” 237, Lower Circular 
Hoad, Calcutta. 

SAHMA, S. K., B.A., B.L., Vakil, b. 4 April 
1880. Edac : S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly 
Founded the Wednesday Review in 1905 and 
Asstt. Editor till 1917. Asstt. Editor and lea- 
der-writer. Indu Prakash, Bombay, 1906-07 : 
Leader-writer to the .'if mints Standard In 1911- 
12; Witness, Koyal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance (1919) and Indian Tax- 
ation Inquiry Committee (1924), and Hpeela 
Public Prosecutor to the Pudukotah Darbai 
in-charge of the Conspiracy case in 1931 and' 
1932. Publications : “Monetary Problems, •' 
“ A Note on the Rise of Prices In India,’ 
“The Exchange Crisis’’, “Towards 
Swaraj,” “ Economic Nationalism ” and 
- “ Papers on Currency and the Reserve Bank 

fpt India”. Address : Toppaltulam, P.O. 

’ Trichinopoly. 


SARMAH, Krishna Nath, B.Sa, B.L., 
M.L.A., Assam, is a lawyer by profession. He 
joined the non-co-operation movement in 
1921 and suifered imprisonment for a ycar- 
He was the Provincial 
Secretary of the Khadi l 
Board from 1924-27 and a j 
member of the Congress • 

Opium Enquiry Commit- 
tee. He is an ex-member ■ 
of the A. I. C. C„ was the ; 

Chairman of the Reception j 
Committee of the Second 
Political Provincial Confe- 
rence. He is the General 
Secretary of the Assam 
Ryot Sova and President f . 
of the Congress Ryot 
Inquiry Committee of 1936. He is the 
Secretary of the Hindi Prochar Samiti and the 
author of the Hindi Assamiya Sikholc, is a 
great supporter of the temple entry move- 
ment. b. February 26, 1888. Address: 
V ill : Sarbaibandha, P. 0. Jorhat, Assam. 

SASTRI, The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa, 
P.C. 1921 ; C.H. (1930). b. Sept. 22, 1860. 
Edite. : at Kumbhakonam. Started life as a 
School-master ; joined the Servants of India 
Society in 1907 ; succeeded the late Mr. G, K. 
Gokhale in its Presidentship in 1915 ; Member, 


Madras Legislative Council, 1913-16; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918 ; 
Member, Southborough Committee ; gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1919; served on 
Indian Railway Committee ; represented 
India at Imperial Confoe., 1921, and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confce. on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year. 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922; 
elected' Member, Council of State, 1921. 
delivered the Kainala Lectures to the Calcutta 
University on the “ Rights and Duties of 
Indian Citizenship " since published in book 
form. High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa 1927-29 ; Member, ltoyal Commission 
on Labour 1929. Address : AnnamHai 
University. Anuamalaiuagar. S. India. 

SATVAMURTHT, S„ B.A., ILL., M.L.A., 
Advocate, High Court, Madras, b. 19th 
August 1SH7 ; a i. Sri. Balasundar Animal. 
I'Jdae : Maharajah’s College, Pudukotah ; 
Christian College and Law College, Madras. 
Member, Madras Leg, Council (1923-30); 
Member, Indian Leg. Assembly since 1935 ; 
Member, All-India Congress Committee, 
Publications : “ Rights of Citizens Address : 
“ Sundra ”, Tyagurayanagar, Madras, 

'SAUNDERS, The Riohk Rev. Charles John 
Godfrey, M.A., Bishop of Lucknow, b. 15th 
Feb. 1888. in. Mildred Robinson Hebbleth- 
wiiit-e ; one s. and two daughters, liduc. : 

; Merchant Taylors’ School, -London : Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, Cuddos on 
College, Oxon. Deacon 1910; Priest 1911, 
Diocese of Lucknow ; S.P.G. Mission, Cawn- 
pore, 1911-16 ; Indian Ecclesiastical Establish- 
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ment, Chaplain, 1917, at Roorltee, 17, Cawn- 
pore, 1918 ; Cliakrata, 1921; Staff Chaplain, 
Army Headquarters, India 1921-24 ; Metro- 
politan’s Chaplain. Calcutta, 1925-1928; 
Bishop of Lucknow 1928. Address : Bishop’s 
Lodge, Allahabad. 

SAUNDERS, Major-General, Madam, C.B., 
D.S.O,, Dy. Adjutant-General, Army Head- 
quarters. b. 9 Nov. 1884. to. Marjory, d. of 
Francis Bacon. Educ. : Malvern College ; 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal J?ield 
Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 1 
Capt., 1912; Major, 1918; Bt.-Lieut.-Col., 
1919; Col. 1923, in India till 1914, except for 
a year in Russia ; Staff Capt., 2nd Royal Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp; Operations in Gallipoli 
1915, from 1st landing to evacuation; G.S.O. 
3 in Egypt to March 1 916 ; Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Eiold Force to April 1917; opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18; G.S.O. 
2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen. 
Dunsterville’s Mission through N. W. Persia 
to the Caucasus, 1918; G.S.O. 1, Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.S.O. 
15t.-Lt.-Col.); P.S.C. Camberley, 1920; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24. 

Amy Headquarters 1924-29. 
H.M.O., 1930 ; Comdr. Wana Bde., 1931-34; 
Comdr. Delhi Independent Bde., 1934-30 ; 
A. D. 0 . to lI.M, the King, 1932-35. Address : 
Army Headquarters, India. 

SAVA i SINH.TI, Captain Rajkpmaii Smu Savai- 
“ sink, n Dkvisinh.ii 01? Jamnagar. Nephew of 
; His late Highness Jam Salieb SJuri Ranjitsinliji 
of Nawanagar, Otli October 1889. Educ: 

Girnssia College, Gondal, 

I Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
and Military School, Dehra 
Dim. Got Viceroy’s Com- 
J mission in November 1913 
-t | and was attached to 13th 



» nnri v asantkunverba Salieb 
|J of Wankancr in May 1914. 
it Served in Great World War 
£$ from 1914 to 1917, was 
j wounded and mentioned in 
despatches. Was given 
King’s Commission for distinguished Services 
in 1917 and posted to 4th Rajputs. Appointed 
Hon. A. D. C. to the Governor of Bombay 
from 1920 to 1924. Address : Jamnagar. 

SAVED MOHAMAD, SaiUbzada Sir, Mkhk 
Siiaii Nawab ; Member, Council of State. 
Elected Member of the Punjab Legislative 
Council at. the age of 25; elected twice as 
member of the Council of State ; A delegate 
to the Round Table Conference. Address: 
Jaial, Pur Sharif, Jhelurn District, Punjab. ; 



SAYIDUR Bahamas, Khan Bahadur, M. A. , 
B.L., M.L.A., (Assam), After a brilliant 
academic career lie started practice as a 
pleader in the Judge’s 
Court, Dlbrugarh, in 1920, 
became Vice-Chairman of 
Dfbrugarh Municipal 
Board in 1921. In 1927 
was nominated to the 
Assam Legislative Council, 
was a member of the 
permanent board of selec- 
tion for all Provincial 
Services in 1929, was 
enrolled as an advocate of 
the Calcutta High Court in 
1931 and in 1933 the title of Khan Saheb was 
conferred on him. He defeated the president 
of the Assam. Legislative Council at the last 

, election, IChan Bahadur 1938. b. November 1, 
1895. Address .‘Advocate, Dibrugarh, Assam. 

SCHOFIELD, Alfred, B.Sc. (Boon.); His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioner, Calcutta, b. 
1889. to. Gladys Eleanor, cl. of A. 13. Ilawkes, 
Burton-on-Trent. Educ : Manchester School 
of Commerce, and University of London. In 
business in Manchester, 1909-12; Lecturer in 
Economics, Loudon County Council; 1912-14; 
served with British Expeditionary Force, 
1915-18; Lecturer in Economics, etc. to Ban- 
kers’ Institute, 1919-20 ; appointed to Inland 
Revenue Department, London, 1921-23 and 
Department of Overseas Trade, 1923-1930. 
Publications: “Routine of Commerce ” and 
"Commercial Practice”. Address : Bengal 
Club, Calcutta. 

SCOBELL, Major-general Sanford John 
Palaiket, G.B. 1935, C.M.G. (1919), D.S.O. 
(1910). Commanding Bombay District since 
1935. b. Sept. 20tli 1879, to. 1910 Cecily 
Maude, d. of the late 0, 0, Hopkinson. 
Educ. : Winchester, Sandhurst. Joined 1st 
Bn. Norfolk Regiment in India, 1899 ; 
saw active Service in Somaliland 1903-4; on 
the outbreak of European War was employed 
on embarkation duties at Southampton, 
subsequently becoming Brigade Major 35th 
Infantry Brigade on the formation of the new 
Armies, G.S.O. 2 at Corps Headquarters and 
G.S.O.l, 49th; G.S.O. 1 Mission to Baltic 
States 1919, 28th Div. in Turkey, 1920-23, 
Commander, 2nd Battalion, the Norfolk Regi- 
ment, 1926-28 ; A.A.G. War Office, 1928-30 ; 
Commander Senior Officers* School, Belgaum , 
1930-32 ; Brigade Commander, India, 1932-34. 
Address : Headquarters, Bombay District. 

SCOTT, John Gordon Cameron, M. A. (Cantab.); 
Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos 
(1911); Principal, Prince of Wales ’s Royal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun, b. 
14 March 1888. to. to Audrey, youngest 
d. of Colonel J. Scully. Educ : Marlborough 
College, and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to the Chiefs College Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912; 
Assistant Master, Daly College, Indore, 1912 ; 
Principal, Prince of Wales’s Royal Indian Mili- 
tary College, October 1921. Address: Prince 
of Wales’s R.I.M. College, Dobra Dun, U.P. 
SEAL, Sir Brajendranath, Kt., M.A., Fh. 
D., D.Sc., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, 1920-30 ; Prof, of Mental and 
Moral Science, Calcutta Univ., 1914-1920; 
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Extra Member of Council, Mysore Government 1 
1925-26. b. 3 Sept; 1864. Educ. : Gen. Assem- 
bly’s Institution, Calcutta University: Del.. 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899 ; opened 
discussion at 1st Univ. Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1911; Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. Reg., 1905 ; 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committee, 1922-23 : Author of New Essays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co-efficients of Num- 
bers; Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Christianity ; Race Origins, The Quest 
Eternal, etc. Address : 98, Lahsdowne Road, 
Calcutta. ' . 

SEE, JmsNDRANATH, M.A. ; Calcutta Univ 
Sen. Prof, of Phy. Sc., City Coll., since 1903 
b , 1876. to. 1899. Educ ; Hindu Sch.; Presi- 
dency Coll. ; City Coll, and Sc. Assoc., Calcutta 
Publications : Elementary Wave Theory of 
- Light and other small books. Address : 

■ City College. 102/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 
SEN, Julie Asiialata, Mks„ b. 7th March 
' 1893, daughter of late H. Mitra, Barrister, 

trHrinriiwn..; up. e. at The Close 

at Institute Martineau, 
Paris, to. Mr. It. C. Sen, 
Barrister, Calcutta in 1912. 
Member St. John Ambu- 
lance Brigade. Won Cup in 
the All-India competition 
in Home Nursing and also 
in Bandaging and Eirst 
Aid. Voluntary nursing for 
three years in the outdoor 
dispensary of the Sambhu 
Nath Hospital in Calcutta. 
Member of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Council, B e n g a 1 
Provincial Central Executive Committee, 
Calcutta: Local Centre Executive Oom- 
' mitteo of the St. John’s Ambulance Asso- 
ciation. Keenly interested in Gill Gui- 
ding. Represented India in the ^orld 
Conference of Girl Guides in Poland in 1933 
and received Order of Merit. Acted as 
Divisional Commissioner of Calcutta in 1930 
and then officiated as Provincial Commiss onei 
in 1937. Elected Provincial Commissioner 
of Bengal in March 1938. She is. thu first 
Indian Provincial Commissioner m India. 
Chairwoman of the National Indian Associa- 
tion in 1937. Member of various Committees 
of Social Welfare institutions. Lady Ilony. 
Magistrate of Juvenile Courts in Calcutta. 
Address : 29, Theatre ltoad, Calcutta. 

SEN, Sirdar D. K., M.A., B.C-.L. (Oxon), 
LL.B. (Dublin), Bar-at-Law. b. 2oth of July 
1897 at Shillong (Assam). Son of Mr. B. N. 
Sen, late Finance Minister 
and Chief Secretary, Na- 
bha State, m. Diane, dr. of 
Late A rc hut Gidion, 

Member of the London 
Stock Exchange, e. at 
the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore ; Oriel 
College, Oxford; 

University of London, 
arid Gray’s Inn, London. 

M.A. in ’ , English,, and 
Economics University of 
.the Punjab. Stood First in the M.A. 
Examination in English with First' 



0 



Class. Denzil-Ibbetson Prizeman, Punjab 
University, 1921. The first Indian to 
obtain First Class Honours in Law 
at Oxford. Senior Professor of English, 
D. A. V. College, Lahore. Special 
Education Officer, hfabha State, 1921. Legal 
Adviser, His Highness’s Government, Patiala, 
1926. Legal Adviser to the Delegation of 
the Chamber of Princes in England, 1927. 
On deputation to the Special Organization, 
Chamber of Princes, Delhi, 1927:28. Legal 
Remembrancer and Secretary, Law Depart- 
ment, Patiala State, 1928. Foreign Minister, 
Patiala, 1929-32. Chief Minister, Maiuli 
State, 1933. Special Representative of the 
Chamber of Princes in England, 1934. 
Adviser to the Chamber of Princes in England. 
1935, 1936 and 1937. Author of “ The Indian 
States: Their Status, Rights and Obliga- 
tions” (Sweet and Maxwell, London). 
Address : Mandi State. 

SEN, Nalini Kumar, B.A., B.L., Rai 

Sahib, M.L.C., Bihar, comes of the well- 
known Baidya family of Senhati. He was 
the President of the Bar Association, Chaibnsa 
and first non-official 
chairman of Chaibasa 
Municipality for four 
consecutive terms, was 
the first chairman of 
the Chaibasa Central 
Co-operative Bank, 

member of the Singh- 
blmm District Board, 

Vice-Chairman of the 
District Boys’ Scouts 
Association, President 
of Hafijan Vidyalaya | , ■ , 

and Vice-President of 
the Managing Committee of the Sardar 
Hospital, Chaibasa. b. November, 1882. 
Address : “ Senhati House,” Chaibasa, Bihar. 

SI5TALVAD, Sir Chimanlal Harilal, K.C.I.E., 
(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
b. July 1866. to. Krishnagavri, d. of Nurbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
Educ. : Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay ; Admitted as 
Advocate, H igh Court ; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919 ; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923; and Vice-Chancellor Bombay University, 
1917-1929. Address : Setalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill. Bombay. 

setalvaD.Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal, 
C.I.E., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay. Address: Bombay. 
SETH Raja Bis he sh war Dayal. 
Rai Bahadur B.Sc., M.L.C., F.C.S, 
(London), M.R.A.S. (London), Taluqdar 
of Muizuddinpur. Educ. : at Canning 
College, Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U. P.; Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University ; President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Biswan ; 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdars’ School, Lucknow; Trustee of 
Raja Raghubar Dayal High School, Sitapur ; 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U. P. 
Member of U. P. Cattle-breeding Committee; 
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Member of U, P. Agricultural Research 
Committee ; Member of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee, Sitapur ; Member of the 
Executive Committee of British Indian Asso- 
ciation of Oudh ; Member of the United Provin- 
ces Legislative Council as one of the represen- 
tatives of British Indian Association of Oudh; 
Member of U. P. Finance Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Member of U. P. Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Round Table Conference in 
London ; President of the All-India Kshattaiya 
Conference at Lahore ; Hony. Special Magis- 
trate. Cave evidence before the Indian Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee in 1925. Address : 
Kotra, Biswan District Sitapur, Oudh. 

SETHNA, The Hon. Sir Phiroze Cursetjee, 
lit., B.A., J.P., O.B.E.(1918); Member, Council 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Past 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants’ Chamber. Address : 
Canada Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

SH ADI Lap, Rt. Hon. Sir, M.A. (Punjab), 
1895, B.A. Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.O.L. 
Hon. (Oxford) 1899 ; Hon. LL.D. (Punjab); 
Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 1896; 
Arden Law Scholar (Cray’s Inn) 1899; 
Honoursman of Council of Legal Education, 
1890; Special Prizeman in Constitution a I 
Law, 1899; appointed Member of the 
Privy Council, 1934. b. May 1874. Educ. : 
at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Practised at the Bar 1899-1913. 
Oflg. Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1913 and 
1914 ; Permanent Judge, 1917; Judge, High 
Court, Lahore, 1919 ; First, Indian to bo 
appointed permanent Chief Justice, May, 
1920-1934. Elected by Punjab University to 
the Leg. Council in 1910 and 1913. Fellow 
and Syndic, Punjab University; Dean, Law 
Faculty ; Bencher of the Hon’ble Society of 
Gray’s Inn. Publications: Lectures on Pri- 
vate International Law. Commentaries on 
the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. Address : 
Clubs. — Athenaeum, national Liberal Club, 
London ; Privy Council, Downing St., S.W. 

SHAH, Abdur Rauf Syed, B.A., LL.B , 
M.L.A., C.P., is the President of the Pandhar- 
kawada Municipality and member of the All- 
India Muslim League Parliamentary Board. 

He is a Patron of the 
Khamgaon Anjuman High 
School and President, C.P. 
and Berar Muslim League 
Parliamentary Board; was 
publicly dedicated by his 
father to national service. 
A leading Mohammedan 
Lawyer in the Province, 
he is popular both among 
Mohammedans and 
Hindus. He is a staunch 
a d yocate of Hindn-Muslim 
unity and Jvliaddar 
movement. Owing to- "differences about 
the Communal Award lie sought election 
to the Assembly ou Muslim League 
ticket. Among the Muslims Ids party Is • 
the. strongest. Some Hindus also belong 
to his party, b. 1885, Address: Ijardar, 
Pandharkawada, District Yeotmal, Berar, : 
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SHAH MUHAMMAD, SULAIMAN, The 
Hon’ble Sir, Kt. (1929); M.A. (Cantab.); 
LL.D. (Dublin and Aligarh), D. Sc. (Allaha- 
bad), Barrister-at-Law. b. 3 Feb. 1886. m. 
Maqbool Fatlmah Begum. Educ : Muir Central 
College, Allahabad ; Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Trinity College, Dublin. Bar from 
Middle Temple. Formerly Chief Justice, High 
Court, Allahabad 1932-37 ; Judge, Federal 
Court; Vice-Chancellor, Muslim University 
Aligarh, in 1929 and 1930. Address : New 
Delhi and Nanital, 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN , THE HON’BLE KHAN BAHA- 
DUR, Sir Chaudhri, Kt. (.1930), B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, High Court, President, Punjab 
Legislative Council; founder and Proprietor, 
“India Cases,” and “Criminal Law Journal’’; 
Member, Legislative! Assembly for 3 years ; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council; re-elected President, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council in January 1927. Educ; Govern- 
ment Coll, and Law Coll., Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 1909. Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1913 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922. Elected member, Punjab Leg. 
Council; re-elected President, Lahore .Munici- 
pal Committee, 1924. Publications : The Cri- 
minal Law Journal of India; Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems. Address : “ A 
Mumtaz”. 3. Durand Road, Lahore. : 

SHAHPURA, Raja Diiiraj Umaid Sinqh.ii, 
Raja Saiieb of. b. 7th March 1876. Succeed- 
ed to gadi in 1932. Permanent salute 9 
guns. Address; Shahpura. (Itajputaha). 

SHAIKH, MAnstooD Hasan Khan Haji, Khan 
Bahadur, Landlord, Magistrate, Barb, Dist. 
Patna, Bihar and Orissa, b. 1895. ?». Mimmmat 
Bibi Mariam-un-Nisan d. of the late Mr. Ahmad 
Hussain, Barrister-at-Law and Subordinate 
Judge, Bihar and Orissa. Educ : at M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, U.P. Was Chairman of the 
Barh Municipality for throe years and Chair- 
man of the Local Board for three years, Secy, 
of the Central Co-operative Bank, Barh; 
Director of the Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Bihar and Orissa; Member of the Patna 
District Board; Hony. Organiser on behalf 
of the Government for the Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa. Family enjoys 
the hereditary title of “ Khan ” from the time 
of Shah Alam II, Moghul Emperor, and 
has been granted considerable landed 
properties with 10,000 cavalry and infantry. 
The late Ahmad Ali Khan, his great-great- 
grandfather was the Commander-xn-Ghiof to 
the Mogul Emperor. Was made a Khan Sahib 
in 1924 and IChan Bahadur in 1931. Address : 
Mahinood Garden, Barh, District Patna, 
'Bihar and Orissa. 

SHAKESPEAR, ALEXANDER BLAKE, O.T.E., 
Merchant ; Begg Sutherland * Co., Oawnpore, 
b. 1873. Educ. ; Chamber of Commerce, 
See. Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
1905-12. Address : Cawnpore. 

SHAMSHER SINGH, SIR Sardar, Sarbau 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., C.I.E. ; Ch. Min., Jiud 
State. b. 1860. Educ.; Jullundur and Hoshiar- 
pur H.S. and Govfc.Coil., Lahore, Served during 
Afghan War, 1S79-80, with march from Kabul 
to Kandahar ; Ch. Jud. of State High Court, 
1899-1903. Address ; Sangrur, Jind State. ; 
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SHANKAR Parr, HATTIANGADI, B.A., C.I.E., 
(1031) ; Off!,'. Controller of the Currency, 

b. 29 September 18S7. m. Uma Bai. 
Etluc : Government College, Mangalore and 
. Presidency College, Madras. Superintendent, 
Government of India, Finance Department, 
1922-24 : Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
1924 ; Assist. Secretary, Government of 
India, Finance Department, 1924; Under- 
secretary, Government of India Finance 
Department, 1925 : Deputy Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India. Finance Department, 1926 ; 
Budget Officer, Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1926-31 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1930 and 1931; Dy. Control- 
• ler of the Currency, Bombay, 1931 ; Controller 
of the Currency, 1935 ; Secretary, Saraswat 
Co-operative Housing Society Ltd., Bombay, 
1915-19 ; President, Kanara Saraswat Associa- 
tion, Bombay, 1931-32 ; President, Maha- 
sabha of Chitrapur Saraswats, 1932. 
Publications : Indian Thought in Shelley 
and Tennyson ; Tales from Society ; 
The Chitrapur Saraswat Directory, 1933. 
Address : 3, Hustings House, Alipore, Calcutta ; 
2, Laburnum Road, Bombay. 

S II ANKAUSH AST RI, Narasinhsha su’tu 

Pandit Jotiriiartand, “Daivgna Muk- 
talankar”; President, Sanatan Alalia Mandul, 
(May 1934) Astronomer, Astrologer and 
Landlord. 6. 19 Dec. 1884. m. Anna Purnabai, 
d. of Vcdamurti Chendramadixit of Laxmesh- 
war Miraj Senior. Educ.: Hosaritti, Taluku- 
Havori, Dharwar. Compiler of the Annual 
Indian Calendar known as “ Hossritti Pun- 
cliang”; Publisher of the annual general 
predictions. Publications: Annual Indian 
.Calendar; Blmmini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology); Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit, Sanhita Tajak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi ; 
Dalvanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ; GrihaRatna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of II. IS. Lord 
Linlithgow, Viceroy of India, and Lives 
of Pant Bale-ICundri Mahnrnj of Belgaiim. 
and Shreemat Paramahansa Vasudevanand 
Saraswati (Teinbe Maharaj) The History 
of Canopus (Agasty) in English. History of 
Ursa Major (Sapturushi-Malik) ; Author of 
booklets “Vizayanagar Kingdom”, author 
of “Kiisumlata and “ Udakargal.” Address : 
Haveri, Taluka Haveri, Dharwar Dist. 
S1IARMA, H. C., M.P.F. (Lorn!.), .Member 
B.F.M.P. and ‘PATRA* (London), Cert, 
Press Technology (London), Superintendent, 
Stationery and Printing Department, Holkar 
Govt.., Indore, s. of late 
Pandit Shamblmlal Shanua, 
Prof., Daly College, Indore, 
b. 1901, e. at the Ajmer 
High School A. P. M. V. 
College, Brindaban; m. Sh, 
Saraswat! Devi. 1921, En- 
tered In life as Store-keeper 
and specialised in tin; art of 
printing, Superintendent, 
“The Indian Daily Tele- 
graph, ” 1921-1924, Man- 
ager, " The Independence 
.'And .the Indian Prince,” 1923-24, Super- 
lnfcendent, Stationery & Printing Department, 


Indore since 1924, Ex-officio Superintendent, 
“The Government Central Book Depot” since 
1936, Secretary, “ The All-India Ahilyotsava 
Committee” since 1925, Municipal Councillor, 
Indore. City since 1937. Awarded title of 
Sahitya Manishi, 1937. Also associated with 
various public institutions and Societies. 
Address : Indore, C. I. 

SHARMA, PANDIT PYART3 Lat„ M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.A., ex-Minister for Education, II. p. 
b. Feb. 1873. Educ. ; Meerut Schools’ 
Agra College and Meerut College. Took 

M. A. degree as a private candidate while 
serving as Reader to the Sessions Judge 
of Meerut in 1898. Joined the Meerut 
Bar in 1910 and took LL.B. degree 
soon' after. Non-co-operated in 1920 : ' re- 
joined the profession in 1925-20 ; has been 
associated with Congress activities since 1.905 ; 
worked as Secretary, Provincial Congress 
Committee for a number of years during 

N. O.O. Movement ; was elected as a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly, U.P., 1937. 
Resigned Ministership in March 1938. 
Address ; Meerut. 

SHASTRT, Praphu Dutt, Pli.D. (Kiel). B.Se. 
Litt. Hum. (Oxon), M.A. B.T. H011. M.O.L. 
(Punjab) ; Vidyasagar (Calcutta) ; Shastra- 
Vachaspati (Naudia) ; I.E.S. ; Principal, 
Rajshiihi College to 1933-37 ; Sen. Prof, of 
Mental and Moral Phil, in Presidency Coll. 
Calcutta, since 1912; Principal, Hooghly 
Govt. College, 1927. b. 20 June, 1885, 
Educ. ; Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel 
Bonn and Paris. Del. to ami Sectional Pres, 
at 4tli Int. Congress of Phlliosophy held at 
Bologna, Kill. Head of Dept, of Philosophy 
since 1912 ; Calcutta Uuiv, Loot, in Phil. 
imil Sanskrit, 19.1.2-15 ; invited to lecture in 
Universities of Geneva. Florence ami Rome, 
1913-14. Visited tins tJ.S.A. and Canada in 
1920-22 and invited to address the Universities 
of Harvard, Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 

' President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Delivered a series 
of lectures before the University of Geneva 
by special Invitation in January 1935. 
Publications ; Several works and articles on 
philosophical, educational, literary, religious 
and social subjects. Address ; Bliarati- 
Bhawan, 3, Multan Road, Lahore, or C/o 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, C.T.E. (1931) Madar- 
ul-Maiiam Amir. b. 18th October 1901. 
First Class Amir of the Junagadli State, holding 
a hereditary Jagir. Educ : at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer ; visited England in 1913-1914 with His 
' Highness the Nawab Sahcb. Entered Juna- 
gadh State Service in 1 920 as Military Secretary 
to His Highness the Nawab Sal 10b and 
subsequently was appointed Private Secretary 
to His Highness, and then Huzur Secretary ; 
Dewan, Junagadli State, 1923-1932. Retired 
from Junagadli State Service in February 1932. 
Address: Agatrai, via Kesliod, Junagadli 
State. 

SHEPPARD, SamueI/ Townsend, London 
Correspondent of The Times of India, b. 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Educ.: Bradfleld and 
Trinity Coil., Oxford, m. 1921 , Anne, d. of the 
late J. H. Carpenter (died 1934). Joined the 
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staff of The Times (London) as Secretary to 
the Editor in 1902. Assistant Editor, The 
Times o/Indict, 1907-1923 ; Editor, 1923-1932; 
Temporary Capt. in the Army, 1917-18; em- 
ployed on the staff of Bombay Brigade, 
Corresponding Member, Indian Historical 
Records Commission. Publications : Gontii- 
bntod to The Times History of the War in 
South Africa. “The Byculla Club : a history” 

“ Bombay Place-names and Street-names,” 
“ A History of the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles” and “Bombay.” Address: The Times 
of India, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.G, 4. 

SHIB Shekhareswar. Ray, Kumar, B.A., 
M.L.A., h. 4th December 1887, m. to 
Annapurna Devi, d. of Itai S. N. Majnmdar 
Bahadur of Bhagalpui*. Ethic: Central Hindu 
College, Benares and graduated from the 
University of Allahabad. Is the eldest s, of 
Raja Sn si Sliekhareswar Ray Bahadur of 
Tahirpur, Bengal, el acted member of Rajshahi 
District Board (1915) ; elected member, 
Bengal Legis. Council 1.916 by the Land- 
holders of Rajshahi Division ; re-elected to 
Council by the same body in 1920, 1923 and 
1929. Elected to the Assembly, 1936. 
Appointed senior Chairman of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1924 and became 
its first elected President in 1925. Has 
served on numerous official Committee, 
and has been vice-President of the British 
Indian Association, and President, Bengal 
Hindu Conference. Appointed Minister, Gov- 
ernment, of Bengal 1929. Address : P. O. 
Tahirpur, District Rajshahi, 

BHILLIDY, George Alexander, C.I.E. (1931), 
King’s Police Medal (1922) ; Inspector- General 
of Police Bombay Presidency, Poona, b. 7tli 
March 1886.' m.to Mabel Catherine, d.oi Robt. 
Steven, J.P., Barnhill, Dundee, Mine:' Cam-' 
bell College, Belfast, Ireland. Joined Indian 
Police in 1906 as Asst, Superintendent of 
Police, promoted District Superintendent of 
Police 1916, Deputy Inspector- General of. 
Police in 1922, and Inspector General of 
Police, 1S135, Address : Poona. 

SHIRRAS, George Findlay, M.A., Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, b. Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885. m. 1911, Amy Zara, e.d. of 
late George McWatters, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice; two s. Educ: Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen; University of Aber- 
deen; University Prizeman in Economies; 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-13; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on si)ec3al duty In office of D.P.I., Bengal, 
1913*14; Reader in Currency and Finance 

, in Calcutta University, 1914; Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confce,, 
London, on behalf of Govt, of India, Dec. 
1919- Feb. 1920; on special duty India Office, 
in connection with League of Nations work, 

, March 1920 ; attached Internationa! Labour 

, Office and Economic and Financial Section, 

; League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Horae Office, 


London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New 1925; Hon. Fellow, York, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920; Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches) ; 
T.A. Reserve Regimental List, 1921 ; Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-25; formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India ; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council; Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the Univ. of 
Bombay. Publications: Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry; Indian 
Finance and Banking, 3rd Impression, 1920; 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver, 
1920 ; The Science of Public Finance 
in two Volumes (Macmillan, 3rd Edition 1936), 
Taxable Capacity and the Burden of Taxation 
and Public Debt (1925) ; Various articles in 
the Economic Journal and the American 
Geographical Review. Poverty and Kindred 
Economic Problems in India” Calcutta 
Government of India Central Publication 
Branch (3rd Edition 1935) ; The Absorption of 
Gold : A Study in Monetary Policy in ‘The 
Lessons of Monetary Experience, ’Now York — 
Farrar & Rinehart. Gold and French Mone- 
tary Policy; articles on Finance and Indian 
Trade, etc. Address : Gujerat College, Ahme- 
dabad, 

SHROFF: Rao SAKE?, OntTNlLAL MotilAL, B.A. 
Late Dewan, Rajkot State. Born on 22nd 
November 1871, he was educated at Surat, 
Bombay, Nadiad, Aluneda- 
bad and Bhtivnagar. 

Passed Matric 1887. B.A., 

1891. He started life as a 
teacher in Wadhwan High 
School, 1892 and served for 
15 years. He was then ap- 
pointed Educational Sup- 
er into ndc nt, DUra ngadlira 
State, 1997. Head Master 
of Alfred High School, Raj. 
kot and Educational 
Inspector, Rajkot State in 
1911. Appointed General Karbliari, Rajkot 
State in 1919 and Chief Karbhari, Rajkot 
State, 1921. Accompanied the late Thakor 
Saheb of Rajkot to England in 1924 and 
had tlic honour of being presented- to H. M. 
the King Emperor on the occasion of a levee 
at St. James’ palace. Retired from . Rajkot 
State service- 1931. The Western India 
States Agency conferred upon him the powers 
of a Bench Magistrate (1st Class) In Rajkot 
Civil Station. Created Raosnlieb - 1931. 
Appointed Dewan, Partabgarh State, Raj- 

? utana, ori 20th March 1934, Resigned 
iewanship of Partabgarh on 21st August 
1937. Appointed Dewan, Ratlam State, Cen- 
tral Indian on 28 fch September 1937, Perma- 
nent Address : Civil Station, Rajkot, Kathia- 
war. Present Address: Ratlam, Central India. 

SHUJAUDDIN, I)r. Khalifa, M.A. (Punjab), 
B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Dublin), 
Barrister-at- Law (Lincoln’s Inn), b. 27 Sept,., 
1887. Educ . : Central Model School, Lahore, 
Islamia and Government, Colleges, Lahore, 
Jesus College and FitzAvilliam Hall; Cam- 
bridge, Trinity College, Dublin. : Hon. Prof, 
of English Literature, Islamia Coll., Lahore, 
1906-1908 ; Lecturer, University Law Coll,, 
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, Lahore, 1917-1919 ; Member, Punjab Text 
Book Committee, 1919-1925 ; Bellow, Punjab 
Univ. since 1917; Member of the Syndicate 
of the Univ. since 1921 ; Member, Academic 
Council, since 1923 ; Hon. Secretary, Islamia 
College, Lahore, 1921-35 ; Bounder and Hon. 
Seev., Punjab Muslim Educational Conference, 
Lahore, since 1922 ; Hon. Secretary, 
Punjab Muslim League, 1919-30; Member 
of Council All-India Muslim League ; 
Member, Executive Board, All-India Muslim 
Conference ; Municipal Commissioner, Lahore, 
1927-1930. Member, N.W. Illy. Advisory 
Committee, 1929-30; President, N. W. 
Railway Muslim Employees* Association; 
President, Punjab Postal Union ; Member, 
Bar Council, High Court, Lahore; Member of 
the Court of Muslim Univ., Aligarh, President, 
District Muslim Educational Conference, 
1932; Chairman, Reception Committee, of 
the All-India Muslim Educational Conference, 
1933 ; appeared before the Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee in London on behalf 
of the All-Tndia Muslim Conference 1933. 
Chairman, Reception Committee, All-India 
Posts and Telegraphs Union (4th Session, 
Lahore) 1934; Member of the Enquiry 
Committee appointed by Punjab Govt, into 
Shahidgunj Casualties, 1935 ; awarded Jubilee 
Medal, 1935 ; appeared before Delimitation 
Committee on behalf of Punjab Muslims, 1935 ; 
Chairman, Receiption Committee, All-India 
Muslim Railway Employees Association (5th 
Session, Lahore, 1936) ; General Secretary, 
Anjuman-i-Hiniayat-i-Islam, Lahore, 1930; 
Member, Council of Law Reporting, High 
Court, Lahore. Publications: Published a 
Commentary on the Punjab Relief of. In- 
debtedness Act, 1934, Islamic History Readers, 
Address : 3, Begum Road, Lahore, 

BHUTTLEWORTK, Graham DENNISON, 
v Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Exchange 

. Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 June 1889. m. Margaret 
Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917). Educ: 
St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, Commissioned, 

SIKANDER Hyat-Khan, The Hon. 
Major, Sirdar Sir, K.B.E., K.B. (1933), 
M.B.E. (1929), Prime Minister of 
the Punjab (1937). b. on 5th June, 
1892. Eduo. ; M.A.O. College, Aligarh, and 
University College, Lpndon. During War 
was Recruiting Officer ; Commission In 2-67th 
Punjabis (now l/2nd Punjabis); served on 
. N.W.'F. and in the 3rd Afghan War. Appointed 
to Brigade Headquarters Staff ; was the first 
Indian to command a company on active 
service, returned to the Punjab Legislative ! 
Council by landholders constituency ; jum- 
ofiieial. Member of Police Enquiry Committee 
1926 Personal Assistant to Mela Officer 
during Prince of Wales’ visit; elected by 
the Punjab Council to the Provincial Simon 
Committee which elected him as its Chairman ; 
was connected with the Boards of 11 Com- 
panies including Messrs. Owen Roberts, the 
Punjab Portland Cement Co., Wah Stone and 
Lime Company, North India Constructional 
Engineers and the Frontier Mining Syndicate ; 
ppotnted Revenue Member, Punjab Govt., 
,y 1929, for 3 months and became permanent 
Revenue Member in 1980; appointed to. 


act as Governor, July to October, 1932 ; was 
again appointed to act as Governor, 15th 
February to 9th June 1934 ; Deputy Governor, 
Reserve Bank of India, from March 1935 ; 
Revenue Member, Punjab Government, from 
October, 1936; Premier, Punjab from 1st 
April 1937. Address: Wall P.O. (District 
Campbellpur), 1, Zafar Ali Road, Lahore. 

SIKKIM, Maharaja op, H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Tashi Nahgyal, K.C.I.E. (1923). b. 2fi Oct. 
1893 ; s. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 
gyal, K.C.I.E. of Sikkim, m. grand-daughter 
of Lonehen Sholkhang (Regent of Tibet) 
Educ. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. Paul’s Sch., 
Darjeeling. Address: The Palace Gangtok, 
Sikkim. 

SIMHA, Beohar Raghubib ; ZamJndar and 
•Tagirdar. Educ : Government College, Jub- 
bulporc. Hon. Magte., First Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
terms; has been elected Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, on behalf of C.P. Zamindars 
Title Beohar recognised by Government — 
hereditary distinction. Khas Am Dar- 
bariof H. E. the Governor, C. P., exempted 
from Arms Act. Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Member, Village Uplift Board, 
C.P. and Berar. Member of Communication 
Board, C.P. Publications : Hindi Shastra 
Siddhanta Sar. Address : Jubbulpore, 

SINGH, Ajm : M.A., LL.B., Sirdar M.L.A., 
N. W. F. P., Belongs to a premier Sikh 
family of the Frontier Province and Is a lawyer 
by profession. He graduated from the 
Foreman Christian College, 

Lahore, and is closely asso- 
ciated with the educational 
activities in the Frontier 
Province. He takes an 
active part in the political 
and civic life of the district, 
and is the President of 
Singh Salih a, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Hindu-Sikh 
Association and Secretary 
of the Hindu-Mualim-Sikh 
Association. He is the 
Secretary of the Hindu- 
Sikh Nationalist party in the Assembly. 
b. May 19, 1905. Address: Khazanehian 
Street, Kohat, N. W. F. Province. 

SINGH, LT.-Coi. BAWA JlWAN, C.I.E. (1918) 
I.M.S. (retd.) b. May 6 1863. Educ. : Govern- 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, London, 
Joined LM.S.,1891. Served in Military Depart- 
ment to 1890 ; Civil Surgeon, Meiktila, 1896; 
Secretary, I.G . Prisons, with Civil Medina. 
Administration, Burma, 1897-1899 ; Siipdt.; 
Central Jail, Inseln, Burma, from 1899 to 1909. 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-Genl, of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912-1920; Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Departments, H.E, H. 
The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director. 
Medic il. Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Govt., 1923-24, Address ; 
RsmcKJ, B. N, Ry. . . 
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SINGH, Cuandreshwar Prasad Narain, 
M.A., C.T.E.,M.L.A. (Bihar), was the Chair 
of' the Muzaffarpur District Board, for 12 
vears and was the President of the Provincial 
Franchise Committee. 

Is now the Leader of the 
Opposition in the Bihar 
Legislative Assembl y. 

Declined to form Cabinet 
when the Congress Minis- 
try went out temporarily, 

Feb. 1038, Fellow of the 
Patna University. He is 
the son of Mr. Krishna 
Kishoro Prasad Narayan 
Singh and Srimati Gena Knar. 12due. : at G.B. 

B. College, Mnzaffarpnr and at Calcutta Univer 
sity. Married in 1019 Savitri Devi of the 
Sheohar Baj family and has two 
was returned to the Provincial Legislature as 
the representative of the landholders in 1026 
was a member of the Provincial Simon Commit- 
tee. He was the Hon. Secretary of the Tirhut 
Cane Marketing Board, 1934 *, was created 

C. I.E. in 1935. Ik April 18, 1001. Address: 
Muzaffarpur, Bihar ; T. Muzaffarpur 47. 

SINGH, Dtjrqa Narayan, Major, Raja. 
Educated at Mayo College and entered public 
life in 1915; presided over the Joint 
Conference of the Taluqdars and Zemindars 
of the U.P. 1022, the U.P. Social Conference 
... , in 1023, the U.P. Kshat- 

E t.riya Sabha, etc., was Pre- 
sklent of the U.P. Hindu 
4 . Sabha, 1033-30 and theA.I. 

-- ** Suddhi Sabha. He was 
*1, • Chairman of the District 

j . Board, Farrukhabad, from 

_____ ||| f| 1923-27, member of the 

U.P. Legislative Council 
from 1024-27, member of 
the Court of Wards, U. P. 
1924-27 and 1034-37, and member of the U. P. 
Delimitation Committee. He is connected 
with tlie U.P. College, Benares, the U.P, 
Liberal League, B.It. College, Agra, Padrauna 
High School , Kshattriya High School, Hardoi 
and President and founder, A.K.K. High 
School, Tirwa. He is the General: Secretary 
of the N. A. Party in the Agra Province, the 
Chairman of the Indian Insurance Co., and 
Director of the A. I. United Assurance Co. He 
visited Europe in 1928. He got a commission 
in tlic regular army in 1919 and was promoted 
to Captain in 1924 and Major in 1936. He is 
an enlightened, progressive and public-spirited 
landlord. He was a member of the U.P. 
Interim Cabinet, b. 1890, Address: 

Tirwa, Dt. Farrukhabad. 


, M.L.C., U.P. 



SINGH : DitrgA Prasad 
great-grandson of the 
late Maharaja Sir Dreg- 
bijaya Singh of Balram- 
pur and son of the late 
It. B. Bhaiya Ganga 
Bakhsh Singh, O.B.E. He 
is a special Magistrate, 
lion. Munsiff , member of 
the British Indian Associa- 
tion of- Oudh, member of 
the U.P. Legislative Conn, 
cii, Director, Sugar Mill, 

Balrampur, President, * V 
Agriculturist Party, Gonda, 
member, District Board, Gonda, and was also 
Its senior Vice - Chairman. He built the 
• infectious diseases Hospital known as the 
Silver Jubilee Hospital, Gonda and also a 
Town Hall at Gonda. He has given large 
sums in donation for charitable purposes 
Born : 1904. Address : Balrampur, Gonda, U.P. 
SINGH, Mr. Gaya Prasad, B.A., B.L., Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1924-1934 ; 
Member, Standing Finance Committee of the 
Assembly ; one of the foundation members 
of the Aero Club of India 
and Burma ; founder and 
for many years Hony. 
Secretary of the Town Hall 
L i b r a r y, Muzaffarpur ; 
President of the All-India 
(including Burma) Postal 
andJt.M.8 . , Behar andOrissa 
Provincial Conference , Mu z- 
aifarpnr, 1933 ; President, 
Burma Provincial Kshat- 
triya Nava Yuvak Sangli, 
Bangoon, April 1933; President, Punjab Pro- 
vincial Depressed Class Conference, Amritsar, 
1933; President, AU-India Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition, Delhi, 1933 ; President, U.P. Provincial 
Postal andlt.M.S. Conference, Benares, 1934 ; 
Member, Governing Body of the Indian School 
of Mines, Dhanbad ; Member, Governing Body 
of the G.B.B. College, Muzatfarpur ; Member, 
Managing Committee Prithviraj Kshattriya 
High English School, Lakhimpur-Kheri ; 
Member, Working Committee, All-India Kshat- 
triya Maha Sabha ; Author of Kliadder (Name 
Protection) Act, 1984, passed by the Central 
Legislature ; Author of “ Pictorial Kashmir.” 
Address: — Muzaffarpur (Behar). 

SINGH, Gorxnda Prasad, M.L. A,. Orissa. 
His great-grandfather Mr. J'agannath Prasad 
was the first Oriya Government servant 
at Balasore and his grandfather Mr. Siba- 
prasiid waS the first 
munsiff and sub-judge 
amongst the Oriyas. He 
was the second officer, I 
Daspalla State and T 
rendered valuable services | 
and opened the Daspalla- 
Baudroatl. HewasDewan 
and Settlement Officer, 

Atlimallik State. He is the 
Manager of the Awl-Raj j 
Estate, He was returned . I 
to the Orissa Legislative j 
Assembly by defeating a 
Cougress Leader and Tikayat of Kanikal. 
Born: April 15,1888. Address : Manager, Aul- 
Itaj Estate, -Ram bag P.O., Cuttack Dt., Orissa 
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SINGH. Kunwak Sir Mahakaj, M.A . 
(Oxford), Bar-at-Law., C.I.E., Member, U._P. 
Legis. Assembly, 1937, 5. 17 May 1878, 
m. to Gumvati Maya Das, d. of the late. 

Rai Bahadur Maya Das of l'erozepur 
(Punjab). Edits,: Harrow and Ball. Coll.. 
Oxford; Bar.-at-Law, Middle Tempte 
1902. But. U.P. I.C.S. 1904; Asst Sec. to 
Govt, of India. Dept, of Education. 1911: Mas 
and Collr. of Hamirpmv U.P., 1917 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Hardoi, 1918; Secy, to tJ.P. 
Govt, 1919; Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India 
Education Dept.,. 1920-23. Dy. Commissioner 
1923 : Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1027* Commissioner, Benares, 1928; Allahabad, 
1929 ; Chief Minister, Jodhpur, 1931; Agent- 
General to the Government of India m. South 
Africa, 1932. Member Executive Council U.P 
Govt. 1935. Publications : Annual Beport 
on Co-operative Credit Societies in the u.P. 
1908-1919 : Reports on Indian Emigration to | 
Mauritius and British Guiana and on . Mission 

to East Africa and various contributions to 

the press. , Address-' : Lucknow. 

SINHA, 2nd Baron of Raipur cr. 1919 ; Aboon 
Sikh a« Barrister-at-Law ; b, 22 Aug. , 

e s. of 1st Baron ; to. 1st, 1910, Dryatama 

1 (d. 1920), eul. of Rai Bahadur Laid Mohan 
• Cliatterjee ; two d. ; 2nd 1920, Hirpuama, yr. 

d ot »ai Bahadur Lalil Mohan Cliatterjee ; 

■ two s Heir: s. Hon. Sudliindro Prosauno 
sTnha 5 29th Oct. 1921. Address: 1, 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W. 1; 17, Elysium 
Row, Calcutta. 

siNHA Tnu Hon. Mr. andgrah Nauayan, 

M A.. B.L. (Honours in English In B.A. 1-H2), 
Minister, Bihar Government, in charge of 
Finance, L.S.G. and P.W.D. 6. July 1889 
Educ. Patna College and University Law 
College (Calcutta). Professor of history 
T.N.J. College, Bhagalpur (1915-10 1, 
enrolled vakil. Patna High Court and 
till 19°1 • non-eo-operated after Nagpur 
Congress ; ’ worked with Mr. Gandhi in .his 

famous. Champaran agrarian enquiry m 1J17 , 

was elected Asst, Secretary and then Genl. 
Secretary 0 of the Bihar Provincial Congress 
Committee for several years; .elected \ice- 
Chairman, Patna City Municipality, 1924, 
and Chairman, Dt. Board ; elected President, 
Bihar 1 Provincial . Conference, 1928 ; elected 
• Working General Secretary, Bihar Central 
Relief Fund, (in connection with Bihar 
earthriuake) 1034 ; elected member of the 
Couticil of State (1926-29) ; elected member 
of the Central Assembly (1935-37); elected 
* to 'the Provincial Assembly, Bihar, 

Address : Patna. 

smon. bam 

Reader in I jaw, Lueknow 
University. He had a 
brilliant academic career 
and is an eminent legal 
scholar. He takes keen 
interest in. social and 
educational problems and 
there are many public 
Institutions, which are 
indebted to him for his 
i help and guidance. Dorn ■ 

I August 3, 1903 ; Address 

^ftdshah Bagh, Lucknow, U. B, : 


SINHA, Bktji’Endra Narayana, Raja 
Bahadur (1918), B.A. (Calcutta), of Nashipur 
and Zemindar, 5.15th Nov. 1888 m. first Rani 
Prem Kumari and on demise Rani Surya 
Kumari. Educ : Presidency College, and 
University Law College, Calcutta. Member 
of the Hist. Board of Murshidabad for 12 
years ; 1st Class Hon. Magto. President, 
British Indian Association; Vice-President. 
All-India Cow Conference Association, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum; President of the 
India Art School ; elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission ; Member 
of the Finance Committee ; Member of the 
Public Committee ; Member of the Revenue 
Committee ; Member of the E. B. Railway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt, of Bengal. Re-elected to the Bengal 
Council in !929; Leader of the Landholders' 
party in the Council. Vice-President of The 
Bengal Olympic Association, Calcutta, of 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, of the Hindu 
Mission Bengaland of the Calcutta Orphanage. 
Patron of All Bengal Sugar Mills, Limited and 
of the New Insurance Co. at Belmr, Vice- 
Patron of the Saroj Nalini Association, 
Vice-President All India Academy of Fine 
Arts, Director of the Aryastlian and Neptune 
Insurance Co., and also of North-Western Coal 
Co., Ltd., Katras .Tharia Coal Co., Ltd., and 
Kaliipahari C'oal Co., Ltd.; Executive Member 
of All Bengal Home Industrial Association ; of 
the Sanskrit Association, of the Automobile 
Association and of the Bengal Provincial 
Council of the Boys Scout Association. Pat- 
ron of the Brataehari movement. Elected 
President of All-India Vaisya Conference at 
Aligarh in 1933, of All-India Agarwala 
Mahasablia at Allahabad in 1934, of Bangiya 
Varniisram Sarajya Sangha inCalcutta inl930. 
Address: 54, Garinhat Road, Ballygunge, 
P.O., Calcutta ; or Nashipur Rajplmtl, 
Nashipur P.O., Dist. Murshidabad, Bengal, 

SINHA, Kumar ganganand, M.A. (1921); 
M L A, (1924-1930) ; elected to the Bihar 
Legislative Council from Darbhanga General 



Constituency (1937) ; Hon. Research Scholar 
of the Calcutta University (1922-23) ; Pro- 
prietor, Srinagar Raj. 5. 24 Sept. 1898. 
Educ. ; Presidency College, (Calcutta) * Govt. 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta; and Post- 
Graduate Department, Calcutta University. 
Elected to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1921 ; Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1922. Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society in 1924 and to the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society for the 
encouragement of arts, manufacture and 
commerce, etc., in 1928 ; one of the founders 
of the Nationalist Party is the Legislative 
Assembly. Joined the Swarajya Party in the 
Assembly (1925). Elected a Secretary of the 
Congress Party in the Assembly, 1928 ; Lite 
Member of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association ; Member of the Executive 
Committee of the All-India Hindu habha, 
3926-35 ; President of the Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Sabha for several years ; visited 
Europe, 1930-81 ; was hi England during the 
. first y Round Table Conference... - Ebwted 
Deputy Leader of the. opposition in the Bihar 
Legislative Council (1937); Member, Bihar 
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Sanskrit Council and Bihar Sanskrit Convoca- 
tion ; Dist. Commissioner (for Darbhanga) of 
Boy Scouts Association (1037). Publications : 
“ The Place of Videha in the Ancient and the 
Media'.val India ” (read in the second Oriental 
Conference) ; “ A Note on the Jangala Desa” ; 
and “ Discovery of Bengali Dramas in Nepal", 
and “ On some Maitliili Dramas of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries ” 
(published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal). “ Is Dhamat religion 
Buddliism? ” (read in the Third Oriental 
Conference, Madras, 1924) : an Editor of the 
“ Barhut Inscriptions ” published by the 
Calcutta University in 1926, “ The Bihar 

Earthquake and the Darbhanga Raj” (1936). 
Address : “ Srinagar, Darbar ” P.O. Srinagar, 
Dist. Purnea (Biliar). 

SINHA, Kumar Jag apish Chandra, b. 3rd 
Dec. 1920 ; son. of late Raja Birendra Chandra 
Sinha of Kandiand Paikpara; a descendant of 
the celebrated Dewan Gangagobinda Sinha and 
Krishna Chandra Sinha (Lalababu) : residing 
at the historic “ Belgachia 
Villa ” Calcutta : formerly 
known as “AUCKLAND 
VILLA ” a favourite resort 
of Lord Auckland, Lord El- 
lenborough, Lord . Dal- 
housie and .Lord Canning ; 
where an august reception 
of His Late Majesty Iving- 
’ - > Emperor Edward VII (when 

as Prince of Wales, His 
Late Majesty visited India 
in 1876) was held. Educ. at 
Shambazar A.V. School, Calcutta ; at present 
a student of the Presidency College, Bengal ; 
connected with various educational insti- 
tutions ; one of the proprietors of the Kandi 
Raj II. E. School in the district of 
Murshidabiid : donated a lakh of rupees for 
■founding a College at his ancestral residence, 
Kaudi, in the district of Mursliidabad ; his 
main recreations are motoring, tennis and 
photography. Address : Paikpara Raj, 
Belgachia Villa, Calcutta, 

SINHA. Sachchidanapa, Barrister, First elected 
Dy. President, Indian Leg. Assembly, first 
Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member Execu- 
tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Government, 
1921-1926; also President of Legislative Council, 
1921-22. Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 
1936. b. 10 Nov. 1871, in. that late Srhiiati 
Radhika, d. of the late Mr. Sewa Ram, of 
Lahore. Educ. : Patna College and City 
College, Calcutta, Called to tlie Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893; Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1898 ; Allahabad High Court, 1896 ; 
Patna High Court, 1916, Founded and 
edited The Hindustan Review , 1899-1921; 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected its first Deputy President, Fel). 
1921. Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Institute in memory d 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachclu- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of classical and current works in English . 
Visited England in 1927 where he in writings 
and speeches made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms as embodied 
in the system known as Diarchy, 



Resumed Editorship of the Hindustan Review 
in 1926. Became Managing Director of the 
Indian Nation. Patna, in 1931. Was especially 
invited while in England in 1033, to appear 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms and submitted a lengthy 
memorandum on the White Paper from the 
standpoint of constitutional nationalists 
Convocation Lecturer at the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, 1935, and the Nagpur University, 1937. 
received from Allahabad University degree of 
Doctor of Letters, honoris causa, in 1937. 
Publications ; “ The Partition of Bengal or 
the Separation of Bihar.” Speeches and 
writings of Sachchidanamla Sinha, (1935). 
Address : Patna, Bihar. 

[SINHA, Rajesiiawar PRASAD Narain, M.L.A., 
Bihar, graduated from the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, with Honours in English 
Literature in 1928. He was elected for the 
first time to the Provin- 
cial Legislature soon after. 

He joined the Congress in 
1930. He is the author of a ! 
book on Russia proscribed 

: immediately after publica- 
tion. He has been a regular 
contributor to Indian Peri- 
odicals, and is connected 
with many public insti- 
tutions either as secretary 
or as member, b. 190(5. 

Address: P. O. Birsingh- 
pore Deorhi, District 
( Darbhanga) Bihar. 

SIRCAR, Sir Nrirendra Nath, Kt., K.G.S.T. 
(1936), M.A., B.L., Law Member of the Govern 
meat of India, in. Nabanalini Basil, e.il. of 
Durgadas Basil. Educ. : Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Lincoln’s Inn. Practised at Bhagal- 
porc in Bihar as pleader since 1897. Member 
of Subordinate Judical Service, 1902-05 ; First 
Honours man in Bar Final Michaelmas Term, 
1907 ; Honours in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry in B.A. ; M.A., in Chemistry. 
Holder of Foundation Scholarship, Presidency 
College. Appointed Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1934. Advocate-General of 
Bengal, 1929-34; Delegate to Third Round 
Table Conference and Joint Select Committee. 
Address : Government of India, Simla and 
New Delhi. 

SIROHI, H. H. Maharajadhiraj, Maharao 
Sir Sarur Ram Singh Bahadur, G.G.I.E., 
K.C.S.I. b. Sept. 27, 1888. s. to the gad!, 
April 29, 1920. Address : Sirohi, Itajputana. 

SITAMAU, H. H. SIR RAJA RAM SlNGtH, 1UJA 
of, K.C.I.E. b. 1880; descended from Rathore 
House of Kachi Baroda. in. thrice. Educ.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. s. by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address : 
Ramniva3 Palace, Sitamau, C. I. 

SIVASWAMI Ayvar, sir P. S., K.O.S.T., 
1916; O.S.I. (1912) ; 0.1.13. (1908) ; 

LL.D., Madras University,; 1932; Lb. I)., 
Benares Hindu University, 1933 ; Retd. 
Member, Executive Council, Madras, b. 1 
Feb, 1864. Educ. : S. P. G. College, Tanjore ; 
Government College, .Kumbakonam ; Presi- 
dency College, Madras; High Court Vakil, 
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1885 ; Asstt. Professor, Law College, Madras, 
1893-99; Joint Editor, Madras Law Journal, 
1893-1907 ; first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 ; Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 ; Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 1920 ; President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 : 
and Akola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Publications : Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928); Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals (1935). Address : Sudharma 
Edward Elliot ltoad, Mylapore, Madras. 

SKEMP, Frank Whotinqham, M.A., Mane., 
B.A., Hist. Honours (1900) ; Indian Civil 
Service. Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court. 
6. 13 Dec. 1880. m. Dorothy Frazer, Educ. : 
University of Manchester ; Peterhouse 
Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904 ; Officiating D.C., 1910-1913 ; 
Sessions Judge, 1918-1927 : Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court 1927 ; Puisne Judge, 1933. 
Publications : Multani Stories. Address ; 24, 
Racecourse Road, Lahore. 

SERINE, CliAXlMONT Percivai., B.A. (Oxou.), 
O.B.E, (1935), Resident, Madras States, 
since 1936. b. 1888 ; in. Doris Forbes; 2nd 
d. of James Whit-claw of Nungate, North 
Berwick; - Educ : Winchester; New College, 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service, 1912 ; 
Assistant Magistrate Azamgarh, Cawnpore, 
Gorakhpur (U.P.) 1912-15; Asst. Political 
Agent, Sibi, Baluchistan, 1915-16 ; on 
political service in the South Persian War 
area, 1916-18 ; Consul, Kerman, 1918-19, 
Under-Secretary, Foreign and Political 
Department, 1910-20 ; Political Agent, Chngai, 
Baluchistan, 1921-22 ; officiated 6 months 
as Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta-Pishin ; Consul-General in Chinese 
Turkestan, Kashgar, 1922-24, Secretary to 
the A.G.G., Punjab States, 1926-27 ; Consul 
in Seistan and Kain, 1927-29 ; Political Agent, 
Kalat and Chagai, Baluchistan, 1932-35; 
Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, Balu- 
chistan, 1935-30. Awarded O.B.E. in Quetta 
Earthquake Honours List. 1935 ; awarded 
Gill Memorial by Royal Geographical Society, 
•1928. Publications : Chinese Central Asia 
1920 ; papers on Central Asia, Han am. 
Baluchistan and the Quetta Earthquake in the 
Geographical, Central Asian and other 
journals of learned societies. Address: C./o 
Political Department, New Delhi. 

SLOAN, Tennant, M.A., C.S.I., (1936), C.I.E, 
(1.930); Settlement Commissioner, United 
Provinces, b. 9 November 1884. m. Gladys 
Hope d, of It. Hope Robertson, Glasgow. 
Educ : Glasgow Academy, Glasgow University, 
and Christ' Church, Oxford. Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 ; served as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Oiftcer. Under-Sec rotary to Government, 

K trate and Collector, -Deputy Secretary 
Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under-Secrotary, 


Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India 
Address: Lucknow, U.P. 

SMITH-P E ARSE , Thomas Lawrence Hart 
M.A. (Oxon.), I.E.S., Principal, Rajkumar 
College, Raipur, b. July 1893. in. Miss 
Katherine Waghorn. Educ. : Marlborough 
College and St. John’s College, Oxford 
Addresses : Rajlcumar College, Raipur : C/o 
Messrs. Lloyds Bank Ltd., Cox’s and Kind’s 
Branch, 0, Pall Mall, London, S. W. 1. aSTid 
Launcaston, Cornwall. 

SMITH, sir Thomas, Kt. (1921), V. D.(1914), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1919) ; a Dy. Chairman of the Mercantile 
Bank of India, Ltd., Managing ’ Director, 
Muir Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore. 1915-1935. b 
28 Aug. 1875. in. Elsie Maud. d. of Sir Henry 
Ledgard in 1907; 2 s. 1 d. Member of the 
Hunter Committee on Punjab disorders. 
1919. Presdt., Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, 1918-1921; Member, U.P. Leg 
Council, 1918-26 ; Fellow of Allahabad 
University, 1913-22 ; Commandant, 10th 
Cawnpore Rifles, 1913-20. Representative, of 
Employers in India at International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1925. Address : West- 
field, Cawnpore, and Merlowood, Virginia 
Water, Surrey. 

SMITH, Walter Robert George, C.I.E.(1937) 
Bar-at-Law; Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 
b. 6th Nov, 1887. in. Ellen d. of the late John 
Cochrane. Educ: Grove Park School, 
Wrexham and Gray’s Inn. Joined Police 
Service, Dec., 1908, as Assistant Superinten- 
dent ; Superintendent of Police, March 1921; 
Dy. Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 1932 ; 
Offg. Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
March 1932; Commissioner of police, 
Bombay, 1933; awarded King’s Police Medal, 
1933. Address : Head Police Office, Bombay* 

SOLA; The Rev. Maiioial, S. J., Ph. D., M.A. 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, b. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. in 1906. Educ. : Vich. 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo., U.S.A. 
Went, to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in St. Louis, U. S.A.. in 1904. Prof, 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay.since 1922. Pub- 
lications'- Author of. "The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands.” “A 
Study of Seismic Waves”. Contributor to 
the monthly review “ Bazon y Fe” edited 
at Madrid. Author of “A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic,” Address : St. Xavier’s 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SOMAN, lUatcirANDRA GANHSir, District Plea- 
der; Deputy President, Bombay Leg. Council. 
b. 24th November 1876 ; in. Mrs. Sitabai 
Soman: Educ: Salara. Started practice at 
Satara. (1000); edited a Weekly named 
Prakash for 15 years ; was member of 
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Bombay Council for Satara Dist. 1924-26 ' 
and 1931-36 ; was a follower of Lok. 
Tiiak ; member of the Congress for . more 
than 30 years; elected in 1937 on Congress 
ticket to the Bombay Leg. Council. Address: 
Pleader, Shanwar Peth , Satara City. 

SONG-AONKEU; Savlatiam .GOSBAJI, M.L.A., 

in cut businessman of the 

immunity ; is the Pro- 
ietor of the Eastern 
■ather Works, Bombay ; 
a member of the Mahar- 
ashtra Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Congress. 
He is the President and 
founder- of the National 
Harijan Party and the 
Depressed Class Section of 
the anti-communal Award 
Conference. He has travel- 
led very widely in India, 
Burma and Ceylon. Keenly 
interested in public activi- 
ties lie carried out a co-operative movement 
among the different communities ' of the 
Depressed Classes. He has subscribed large 

1 amounts in charities and for the welfare of 
his Community.- b. July 15, 1901. Address : 
0/0 Eastern Leather Works, Sandhurst Hoad, 
op p. Denham Hall Lane, Bombay 4. 

SORABJI, Corxkiia. Kaisar-i-Hind Gold 1st 
class medal (1909). Bar 1st Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purduhnisliins, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904 to 1922. 
Educ.: Somerville Coll., Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Eields, London ; 
Bachelor ' of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892 ; 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn, 1923, Practis- 
ing High Court, Calcutta. Publications : 
“ Sun Babies” (1904) ; “ Between the Twi- 
lights ” (1908) ; “The Purdanishin ” (1916); 
“ Sun-Babies ’’(2nd Series Illustrated), 19a0 ; 
“Therefore” (1924); Gold Mohur Time, 
(1930); “Susie Sorabjl— Lie ” (1932): 
“India Calling” (1935); "India Recalled” 
(1930); contributions to the Nineteenth 
Century W eMminder Gazette, The Times, other 
newspapers and magazines. Address': Halc- 
yon Club, 14, Cork Street, London, W. 1. j 

SO.TJTEIt, . E dward Matheson, O.I.E., (1985); 
Managing Director, Ford and Macdonald Ltd., 
Cawnpore, and Hon. Chairman, Cawnpore 
■ Improvement Trust, b. 20 January 1891. m, 
Dorothy Mary Awlreap. Educ.: Inverness 
Academy, Scotland, Joined Ford and 
Macdonald Ltd; in 1908; represented Tipper 
Indian Chamber of Commerce on U,P. Legis- 
lative .Connell, 1920-1930 ; now representative 
on the Legislative Assembly of the U. P.; Hon. 

. Chairman, Cawnpore Improvement Trust, 
since 1981. Address : Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 

.SPACEMAN, Lieut.-Cot,. Wtr.btAM Corns, 
I.M.S., M.R.O.S., L.R.C.P., M.B., B.S. (Loiid.), 
P.R.C.S. (Ed.), F.C.O.G. (Eng.), F.C.P.S., 

, J.P., Bombay. Professor of Midwifery and 
Gynaecology, Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
b. ,23 Sept. 1889. in. Audrey Helen Smith, 
Edne, Trent College, and St, Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. London, War Service 1914-18, 
Mesopotamia and Turkey (Prisoner of War 

• .1010-18), Wounded ; twice mentioned in dis- 

• patches ' Frontier Medal 1923. Transferred to 

34 


Civil Employ, 1924, . Bombay Presidency 
Publications /numerous articles of professional 
subjects in various Journals. Address : 
.Rocky Hill, Malabar Hill, .Bombay.; Kodak 
House, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

SRINIVASA Iyengar, S. b. 11th Sept. 1874, 
hi. a daughter of late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Iyengar. Educ . : Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras. Vakil (1898), Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council. Member of 
Madras Senate 1912-16 ; President, Vakils’ 
Association of Madras ; President, 
Madras Social Reform Association, 1916-20 ; 
Fellow of the Madras University ; Member, 
All-India Congress Committee ; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly ; Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916-20; President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926-27. Publications : 
“Law and Law Reform ’’ (1909) ; Swaraj 
Constitution for India, 1927, Address ; 
Mylapore, Madras. 

SRINIVASA MtTRTI, CAPTAIN G., B.A., B.L., 
M.B., C.M., b. 1887. m. Srimati Sringitrammal. 
Educ: Madras University, awarded' 2 State 
scholarships, the Johnstone and many other 
medals and prizes. Served as Lecturer, 
surgeon, and Superintendent, in many civilian 
and War hospitals throughout India; Secre- 
tary, Usman Committee on Indigenous 
Medicine ; one of the founders of the Madras 
Medical Association ; for many years Editor, 
Madras Medical Journal : Address : Adyar, 
Madras. 

SRINIVASA Rao Rai Bahadur Patrie Ven- 
kata, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis. Assembly, b. 18,77, 
m. to d. of Rao Bahadur Barn Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Educ.: Town High School and 
No ble College, Masulipatam , and Christian Coll . 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocan ado- Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1906. Vice-President, 
Guntur Dist. Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was; member, 
Kistna Flood Committee ; Secretary of tin:'. 
First Dfc. Congress Committee. Address : 
Guntur. 

SRIVASTAVA, Dr. Sir J.P., Kt., D.SCb 
(Agra), D. Litt. (Lucknow), ALSO., Tech. 
(Viet.), A.M.S.T., A.I.C., M.L.A., son of late 
Munshi Jaiiki Prasad Srivastava, Rais and. 
Landlord; Bansi District, 

■Baati. b. 16th August, 

1889. m. on 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1907; Kailash, 
daughter of the late 
Munshi Mahadeo Prasad; , 
two sous and five daugh- 
ters. Educated at Christ 
Church College, Cawn- 
pore,, Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad, and Man- 
chester College of Techno- 
logy. Large- business in- 
terest, in Cawnpore. Controls the New Vic- 
toria Mills Co., Ltd., and the Indian Turpen- 
tine & Rosin Co., Ltd. Director, Allahabad 
Bank Ltd,. Western India Match Co „ Ltd., 
and the “ Pioneer ” Ltd., Represented Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce in U.P. Legisla- 
tive Council, 1926-36. Elected unopposed. to 
the new U.P. Legislative Assembly from same 
ebnatituenev. Chairman, U.: P. Simon Com- 
mittee, 1928. Honorary Chairman, Cawnpore 
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Improvement Trust, 1928-31. Minister for 
Education, U. P. Government, 1931-1937. 
Minister for Pinance and Industries, TJ. P. 
Government, 1937. Knighted 1934. Awarded 
honorary D.Sc. (Agra University) and 
honorary D. litt. (Lucknow University) 1936. 
Address : ICailash Kutir, Cawnpore. 

SRIVASTAVA, Bam Chandra, B.Sc„ O.B.E., 
Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technolo- 
gy (Govt, of India), Cawnpore. b. 10th Sept. 
1891. m. to the late Radha Pyari Srivastava, 
and again to Nawal Ivishori Srivastava. 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad; 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter ; Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London ; Manager, Cawn- 
pore Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Behar 
Sugar Works, Pachrukhl ; and Deputy 
Director of Industries,' U.P. Address : “ Nawal 
Niwas,” Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 

STEIN, Sir Aurel, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D. Litt. 

. (Hon. Oxon.)< D.Sc. (Hon. Camb,), D.O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corres- 
pondant ' de I Institut do France, 
Gold Medallist, R. Geogr. Soe., R. Asiatic 
Society; Society of Antiquarie of London, 
etc. ; Indian Archcoological Survey, Officer, on 
special duty (retired), b. Budapest, 26th 
; Nov. 1862. Educ. : Budapest and Dresden ; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities at 
Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, Principal, Oriental College and 
Registrar, Punjab University, 1888*99 ; app. to 
I. E. S. as Prmc. of Calcutta Madrasa, 1899 ; 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archseologi- 
cai explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Archaeological 
Survey, 1909; carried out geographical and 
archaeological explorations in C. Asia and 
Persia, 1913-16 ; on N. W. Frontier and in 
Baluchistan, Kharan an,d Kalat, 1926-28 ; 
retired 1929. Explored In Persian Baluchistan, 
along Persian Gulf Coast and in Southern 
Persia, 1931 -1934; in Pars, Lurisfcin, Kurdistan 
1935-1936. Publications: Kalliaria’s Chro- 
nicle of the Kings of Kashmir : Sanskrit text, 
1392 ; trans., with commentary, 2 vols., 1900 ; 
Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 1903-1921 ; An- 
cient Khotan, 1908 (2 vols.); Ruins of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols.) ; Serindia, 1921 (5 vols.) ; 
The Thousand Buddhas; Memoir on Maps 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols.) ; 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols.) ; On Alexan- 
der's Track to the Indus 1929; On Ancient 
Central-Asian Trucks 1933 ; Archwologic 
Reconnaissances , 1937) and numerous papers 
on Indian and Central Asian Archaeology and 
Geography. Address : Srinagar, Kashmir ; 
E. I. United Service Club, London. 

STEPHENS, IAN MELVILLE, C.I.E., M.A;, Assis- 
tant Editor, The Statesman, Calcutta, b. 
February 1903. Educ : Winchester and King's 
College, Cambridge (foundation scholar); Took 
1st Class honours in the Natural Sciences 
Tripos and again in the Historical Tripos; 
R. J, Smith Research Student, and Supervisor 
in History, King’s College, 1925-20; Private 
Secretary to Sir Ernest Clark, K.C.R., 1926-28; 
and then to Sir Ernest Debenham, Bart. 1J)28- 
30 ; Deputy Director of Public Information 


with the Government of India, 1930-32; Publi- 
city officer to the Indian Franchise Committee 
1932; Director of Public Information 1932-37’' 
Awarded C.I.E. and Jubilee Medal in 1935 
and Coronation Medal 1937. Joined Staff of 
Statesman 1937. Address ; The “ States- 
man,” Calcutta. 

STEWARD; Major-General Edward- 
Meiuvale, C.B., O.B.E., Director of Supplies- 
and Transport, Indian Army. 6. 5 Feb. 1881. 
m. F. M. Syme. Educ: Haileybury College.’ 
Served in South African War, 1001-1902- 
tho Great War, France and Mesopotamia’ 
Afghanistan, 1919. Address: Army Head- 
quarters, Delhi. 

STEWART, The Hon. Sir Thomas Alexander, 
k.cj.e. (1937), o.s.i. (1035), i.o.s., Member for 
Communications, Govt, of India, b. 26 Feb. 
1914, Elsie, d. of Crandon Gill ; one s. two d. 
Educ : George Heriot’s School, Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh University. Entered Indian .Civil 
Service 1912 and served as Asstt. Maat. & 
Coll., U.P. 1012 ; Asstt. Coll., Imp. Customs, 
Service, 1919; Commissioner of Rice, Rangoon, 
1920 ; Coll, of Customs, Rangoon, 1923 Coll, 
of Customs, Madras, 1925: Coll, of Customs. 
Bombay, 1928 ; Coll, of Salt Revenues, 
1932; Offg. Secretary to the Govt, of India, 
Commerce Dept,, 1936 ; Ag. Governor of 
Bihar, 1938. Address : Simla and New 
Delhi. 

STONE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Gilbert, Bar- 
at-Law, Chief Justice, Nagpur High Court. 
b. 1880. Educ. : Caius Coll., Cambridge , 
called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, 1911. 
Practised at the Common Bar ; did consi- 
derable amount of work on the Chancery side 
and some in Admiralty courts ; Secretary, 
Coal Industry Commission, 1915-20 ; Legal 
Adviser to the Imperial Institute ; contested 
various Parliamentary constituencies during 
the period of the coalition on behalf of it and 
afterwards on behalf of the National Liberals *, 
member of Mr. Lloyd George’s Coal and Power 
Committee; appointed Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court, 1930. Publications : 15 volumes 
on Mining Law in the British Empire ; Editor 
of Porter on Insurance and of the workmen’s 
compensation section of country Courts' 
Practice, also on Rents Restriction Aet, a Case 
Book on Insurance and several historical 
books. Address : High Court, Nagpur, C.P. 

STOW, Vincent Aubrey Stewart, m.a. 
(Oxon.) ; C.I.E. (1934) ; Literae Huma- 
niores, (1906) (July 1931); Principal, Mayo 
College, Ajmer, b. 27th July 1883. m. Marie 
Elinor Morier (1912). Educ "Winchester Coll., 
and Exeter Coll., Oxford. Asst, Master, Marl- 
boroughColl., 1906 ; appointed to Chiefs’ Col- 
leges cadre, I.E.S.,1907; Asst. Master, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Rajkumar Coll',, 
Raipur, 1912; I. A. R. O., Active Service, 
M. E. F,, 1918 ; attached to Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919; Principal, Rajkumar Coll., 
Raipur, 1919 ; Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer, 
July 1931. Publications : Educational Works . 
Address: Mayo College, Ajmer, R&jputana, 

STRETTELL, Major-General Chauncy Batho 
Dashwood, C. B. (1935); Commander, 
Peshawar District, India, since 1936. 
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b 0th Aug. 1881. m. Margery Gilliam de Hane, I 
d. of H. H. Brown, Esq., O.B.E., M.D., 
F’.R.C.S., Educ . : Wellington College and | 
It. M. 0. Sandhurst, U. L. Indian Army, Jan. 
1900 ; 13th Rajputs, 1901 ; Waziristan 
Blockade, 1901-2 (medal); 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry P. F. F., 1902 ; A. D. C. to G. O. C., 
4th Quetta Div., 1910. Asst. Commdt. 
Burma Mil. Police, 1912; KM A I H.K.A. 
Expedition 1911-12 ; received expression o£ 
thanks of Government of India and Government 
of Burma, King’s Police Medal, Jan. 1, 1914. 
Raised Service Squadron 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons 1914-15. Great War Mespot. Expe- 
ditionary Force; Mentioned in despatches 
3 times. Brevet of Lt.-Colonel. Brig. 
Maj 7th Meerut Cay, Bde. 1917 ; D.A.Q.M.6. 
Karachi 1919 ; G.S.O. 2 Karachi 1919 ; 


A.A.G. Kor-Com. 1928 ; Commander 
Meerut Cav. Bde. 1929 ; Brig. Gen. Staff 
South Corn., 1932 ; Deputy Quartermaster 
General A. H. Q. 1935. Dy. Adjutant- 
General, 1936. Publications : Contributions 
to magazines Professional and others. Address: 
Flagstaff House, Peshawar, N.W.F.P. 

SUBBARAYAN, THE Hon. Dr. Paramasiva, 
M.A.,B.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar 
of Kumaramangalam. b. 11th Sept. 1889. m. 
Radhabai ICudmal. d. of Rai Sahib K. 
Rangarao of Mangalore. Three s. one d. Educ : 
If ewington School, Madras, the Presidency and 
Madras Christian Colleges and Wadham 
, College, Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a 
few months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council ; has been a member of Madras, 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was a member 
of Ail-India Congress Committee, in 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
1926-30. Elected to the Madras Legislative 
Assembly unopposed for Tiruchengodu rural ; 
Member. All-India Congress Committee, 1937; 
Minister, Education and Legal, Madras. Presi- 
dent, Madras Olympic Association, Indian 
Cricket Federation, Madras, and Madras 
, Hockey Association and Madras Cricket 
Association. Address : “ Tiruchengodu ” 

Salem District ; " Fairlawns,” Egmore, 

Madras. 

SUBEDAR, Mane, B.A. (Bombay), Dakshin 
Fellow of the Elphlnstone College, B.Sc. 
(Eco,), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Gray's Tnn, 1912 ; Managing Director, 
Acme-Bala Trading Co., Ltd. Educ. : New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinatone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar <fc Prizeman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington, Gray’s Inn. 
Returned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
for M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd. (1917) ; Secretary, Morarjl Goculdas 
Spinning ana Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. ; 
Mft tinging Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd. (1919) ; Partner, 


Lalji Naranji & Co., Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd.; Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants' Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust ; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co. 
(1920) ; Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co., Ltd. (1924) ; Managing Director, Acme- 
Bala Trading Co., Ltd. (1925) ; Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme. Representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee ; appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee. Official adviser In various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadli, Jodhpur, and Cutch ; 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930). Wrote 
separate Minority Report on the Indian 
Central Banking Enqiury Committee 1931 ; 
Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1932 and 1934 ; President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1935 ; Financial Adviser to the 
Chamber of Princes, 1930 ; Member, Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1937. Address .‘Kodak 
House, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SUBRAHMANYAM, Rao Bahadur Caiaga 
Shndarayta, B.A., B.L., Landowner, b ... 
Nov. 1862. Educ. : Kumbakonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges, m. Balambamma 
d. of C. Munakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary ; 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10 ; 
Vice-President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 ; Member, Liberal League, Madras ; 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements ; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town, in 1923. Publications; 
Pamphlets on Bubonic P’ague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Indo-Commercial Bank, 
Limited, Mayavaram. Address: Mayavaram, 
S. India. 

SUHRAWARDY, SIR, HASSAN, Kt. (1982); Lt- 
Colonel, I. T. F., O.B.E. (1927), Kaisar-i-Hind 
Medal 1 st Class (1930)* L. M. S-. M. D., F. R. C. 
S. I., D. P. H., Hon, LL.D. (Lond.), D.S.C. 
(Cal.), L. M. Rotunda Viceroy’s Hony. Surgeon 
Member, Public Service Commission, Bengal. 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, 1930-34, 
Chief Medical Officer, (Indian State Rlys. 1928- 
37 E. B. R. Ad ninstrn.) b. D m a, 17-11-1884 
s. of Moulana Obaidullah el Obaidy Suhra- 
Wardy, Pioneer of Anglo-Islamic Studies 
and Female Education in Bengal m. 
Shahar Banu Begum, daughter of Hon. 
Nawab Syed Mohamed of Dacca, d. one, Educ, : 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med. College. Post-graduate — Dublin, Edin- 
burgh and London. Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1921-24 ; Deputy President, 1922 ; 
Member, Beng. Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921 ; Member, Court of Muslim Univ„ 
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Aligarh. Member, Court & Exectv. Council, 
Dacca Univ. Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Univ. Congress, Edinburgh, 

1 931. President, Board of Studies, Arabic & 
Persian; President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C. U.) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps Associate Commander of the Order 
of St. John. President, Bengal I. T. F. Com- 
mittee, 1922-25. Organising Member, Indian 
Field Ambulance Bays water, London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi). Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment. 
Founder, Servants of Humanity Society, 
Social Hygn. and Uplift work. Bengal 
Govt. Delegate, British Empire Social Hygn. 
Congress, London, 1927. First Class Hony. 
Presidency Magistrate. Publications: Mother 
& Infant Welfare for India ; Calcutta and 
Environs; Manual of Post Operative Treat- 
ment : Manual of First Aid for India ; The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries iu India; Establishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal; Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tibbi System 
of Medicine. Several pamphlets on Public 
Health and Social Hygiene, propaganda. 
Address : 2, Belvedere Park, Alipore, 

Calcutta, India. 

SUHRAWARDY, SIR Zahhadur Rahim 
ZApiD, M.A.. B.L., Kt.. Bar-at-Lnw, Presi- 
dent, Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
Government of India; late Judge, Calcutta 
High Court, b. 1870. liduc: Dacca and 
•Calcutta. Address: 3, Wellesley 1st Laue, 
Calcutta. 

SUKTHANKAR, VlSHUtr SlTARAM, . M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D. (Berlin), Kaisar-i-Hind 
Medallist; Corresponding Member, Oriental 
Institute iii Prague Czechoslovakia ; Fellow, 
Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona.. Lecturer 
in the Post-graduate Department of the 
Bombay University. Editor-in-chief of the 
I; Critical Edition of The Mahnbharata. 
I b. 4th May 1887. m. Eleanora Bowing (died 6th 
I . Aug., 1926) Ethtc. : Maratha High School and S. 
I Xavier’s College, Bombay ; St, John’s College, 
I Cambridge (England); Edinburgh University 
and Berlin University. Formerly Asstt. 
Superintendent, Archaeological S u r v e y. 
Western Circle ; Secretary, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. Publi- 
cations : Die Grannnatik Sakatayanas, 
Leipzig, 1921 ; Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ. 
1’ress, 1923 ; First Critical Edition of the 
Mahabliarata.. 1933 ; Studies in BImsa ; Epic 
Studies. Contributor to Journal, American 
Or. Soc. ; Annals of the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute; Epigraphia Indica ; Journal, Bombay 
Branch, Royal As. Soc. ; Journal, German 
Or. Soc, etc.; Editor-in-chief; Journal of' the 
'.■Bombay. Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
Address: Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, 

SILVA DBA Ti.W, imr.ix Bahadur Du. 1?.. M. A. 
(Madras). Ph.D. t Liverpool),; Dim tor of Fishe- 
ries, Madras, h. 1888. gduf . f Madras and 
Liverpool. Assistant to ' the • Piseicultural 
Expert, 1915; Asst. Director of Fisheries, 
(inland), ,1020. m. Pliyllis Seymour. Darling, 
,G.S; Publications: The 


occurence of the Bank Myna, (Acrido- 
theres ginginianus) near Madras, Bombay 
Natural History Society Journal, XXIII; 
Note on Trygon knhlii, Mull and Henle, 
Records of the Indian Mus. YoL X; 
Note on tiie Breeding of ehiloscyllium griseum 
Mull, and Henle. Records of Indian Museum 
Vo?. XII ; Remarks on the Madras Species of 
Haplochilus, read before the Indian Science 
Congress, 1915; Notes on the Fresh Water 
Fishes of Madras. Records of Indian Museum. 
Vol. XII ; On the habits of Hilsa (Clupea 
ilisha) and their artificial propagation in the 
Coleroon. Asiatic Society Journal, Vol. 
XIII, 1917; The value of fish as natural 
enemies of mosquitoes in combating malaria, 
Leaflet issued by Fisheries Department. 

A new genus of Levnseid fish parasite from 
Madras, read before the Science Congress, 
Nagpore; 1920.; A new Copepod parasite 
from the gills of Wallago attu, (Fisheries 
Bulletin ,17) : General Editor of the Madras 
Fisheries Bulletins since 1923 ; Littoral Fauna 
of Krusadai Island in the Gulf of Mannar. 
(Madras Government Museum Bull). New 
Series, Natural History Section, Vol. I, No. I, 
1927. Reports onHydrozoa, (Siphonophora) 
Cirripedia, Amphipoda, (Caprellidse) Decapod 
(Paguridse) Pyenogonida and Appendix I. 
The Vertebrate Fauna of Krusadni Island, 
Fish Statistics for 1925-20 (Fisheries Bulletin, 
No. 22) for- 1926-27 and 1927-28 ; Presidential 
Address — 15th Indian Science . Congress — 
Zoological Section, 1928 ; Systematic Survey 
of Deep Sea Fishing grounds by 'S. T. ‘Lady 
Goschen' 1927-28. Report III of Fisheries 
Bulletin, No. 23 and Article “ .Pisciculture ” 
in Allahabad Farmer, November 1933. 
Fisheries and the Problems of Food Supply in 
India ” ancl “ Ecological research with 
particular reference to Indian Fishes.” Read 
before the Jubilee Session of the Indian 
Science Congress at Calcutta, 193S. Address : 

“ The Anchorage,” Adyar, Madras. 

SUNDARAM Chetti, ICrishxama Chettii'AR 
DnVAN BAHADUR, B.A., B.L., Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Madras. l>. 18 Nov. 1S75. Joined 
the service as otfg. district munsiff, 1902 ; 
sub-judge 1919 ; sessions judge, 1910 : district 
and sessions judge, 3 929 ; oifg. judge, high 
court, Madras, 1920, 1029 and again in 1930 ; 
confirmed July 1930. Address: High Court, , 

■ Madras. 


SURINDER SISF6H Bedi : ’ 
descendant of Guru Nanai 
Sikh Religion and is much ! 
in the Punjab, N.W.F.P. 
and Afghanistan. 6. 22ud 
February 1897 at ISallar, 
District Rawalpindi. Son 
of Raja Sir - Gnrbukhsh 
Singh Bedi, K..B.E., Kt., 
CM. 13.. Hon. E.A.C., Hon. 
Magistrate froih 1 924 ; Hon. 
Civil Judge a few years 


»r : Tikka, is a direct 
Nuiiak, founder of the 
niu.-li loved by disciples 
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SURAJSINGH, Captain Bah ad an, 1.0. 

M. Marshal of the Legislative Assembly, b. in 
Feb. 1878. m. Katarmour. Educ.: under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1893 as a 
private soldier ; served In Somaliland 1903-04 ; 
mentioned for good service ; Viceroy’s Com- 
mission 1907 : served as Indian Staff Officer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21 ; served on the staff of General Sir 
M. F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France, 1914-16; France to 
1918 ; Egypt and Palestine to 1919 ; Afghan 
War, 1919; retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 1921 ; granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1921. Publications : Khialat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
in Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths; Other Military bonks in 1901, t907. 
1910 and 1911. “ Modern Saints of the Sikhs ” 
Series, Vols. I and II in Gurumukhi, 1927- 
1928. Address : Kucha Khai, Katra Karam 
Singh, Amritsar. 

SURANA, SHTTBHKARAN. 6. 18th Aug. 1896. 
<m, in 1910 and again in 1926. Senior Partner, 
Messrs. Tejpal Bridichand, Calcutta. Senior 
Member, Calcutta University Institute since 
1918. Member, Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
State), 1928. Founder, "Surana Library”, I 
Churu (Rajputana). Asst. Secretary, Jain j 
Swetambari Terapanthi Sabha, Calcutta, 
1930. Hon. Magistrate, Churu, 1931. Address ; 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta; Churu 
(Rajputana). 

SURVE. Dapasaheb Appasaheb, Rao 
Bahadur (1934), Prime Minister of 
Kolhapur. b. 7tli February 1903. 
vi, Kumavi Pranvilabai (dead), il. of Shri It. 


SWETACHALAPATHI R A M K It I s' fi N a 
Ranga Rao Bahadur, Sri Rajah Ravtt, 
Rajah of Bobbili. b. 20 Feb. 1901. Educ ; 
Bobbili, privately. Ascended gadi in 1920 ; 
Member, Council of State, 1925-27 ; Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1930. Hon. A.D.C. 
toH. E. the Governor of Madras from Jan. 
1930; Pro-Chancellor, Andhra University from 
1931. Address : Bobbili, Madras Presidency. 

SYED ABuii A as ; Zamindar. b. 27th Sap tv. 
1880. m. Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha. Educ.: Govt, 
City School, Patna ; studied privately English. 
Arabic, Persian and. Urdu. Aptd Hon. 
Magte. at Patna 1906; member of Council- 
of Ali-India Muslim League; Hon. Ass'tt, 
Secry., Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim 
League; unanimously elected President, 
Bihar Provincial Muslim Leaguein 1936 ; joined 
Muslim Deputation which waited upon, Lord 
Hardinge in 1914 ; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn., 1914; elected 
Vice-President of Bihari Students’ Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-Islamia, Patna, 1914 ; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18. 
Appointed non-official member of the Patna 
Mental Hospital, 1923; Nominated Member 
of Governing Body of the Madrasah Lslamia, 
Patna, 1935; Nominated Member of tin* 
Oriental Public Library, Patna, 193(5. Ad- 
dress ; Abui-’Aas Lane, Bankipur, Patna, 


SURVE. Dadasaheb Appasaheb, Rao 
Bahadur (1934), Prime Minister of 
Kolhapur. b. 7tli February 1903. 
vi. Kumavi Pranvilabai (dead), il. of Shri It. 
T. Powar, J.P.. Bombay ; w. ICtimari Slianta- 
devi, d. of the late Akojirao Nimbalkar, 
Inamdar of Nej. Educ : Baldwin High School, 
Bangalore. Chief Secretary to H. H. 1925 to 
1929: Acting Dewan, 1929-31. Appointed 
Dcwan, 1931. Prime Minister, Jan. 1932. 
Itao Saheb, 1930. Attended First Indian 
Round Table Conference in London as Advisor 
to State’s Delegation a nd third Round Ta ble j 
Conference as a delegate. Address : Premala j 
House, Kolhapur (Residency), 
SUTHERLAND, Lteut.-Col. David Waters, C. 

l. E., I.M.S. (Retired), late Prof, of Medicine, ! 
Med. Coll., Lahore, b, Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. i 

m. 1915, Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of ! 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Educ.: Melbourne | 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edin.), M.B. j 
C.M.( Edin.), P.R.C.P. (Load.), F.R.S. (Edin.), ! 
Fell. Roy. Soc., Med., London. Address : 
28, Jail Road. Lahore. 

SUTHERLAND, Rev. WlBMASI Sl.VChAlE, 
M.A,, B.D. (Glasgow University); Kaisar- 
i-Hind Gold Medal (1930); Missionary Sup- 
erintendent, Lady Willingdon Leper Settle- 
. ment, Chingleput, S. India, b. 15 July 1877, in 
Invernessshire, Scotland, m. Elsie Ruth Nicoi. 
M.A. of Melbourne, Australia. Educ, : Garne- 
tliill School, University of Glasgow and Theolo- 
gical College of the United Free Church of 
Scotland at Glasgow. Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in Chingleput District since 1905 ; 
appointed Supdt. of Lady Willingdon Leper 
Settlement in 1925. Address .’ Lady Willing- 
don Leper Settlement, Chingleput, S. India, 


Lahore, and tlic Middle Temple London 
Took the B.A. MHons.) 

Delegation and * Hon. 

Publicity Officer of the > ' 

Secretary of tlic All-India , I 
Muslim Youth League. Malt 

He went to England again 
and worked as Hon. Mmmm 

■ Secretary of the Muslim 
Delegation to the Bound Taltle Conference and 
Hon. Secretary of the British India Delegation 
to the Joint Select Committee. He was Hon. ! 
Private Secretary to His Highness the Aga 
Khan (luring his three successive visits to 
India in 1934, 1035 and 1936. He was 
awarded the O.B.E. In June 1936. He was 
Resident Secretary of the Unionist Party 
from its inception and relinquished it on be- 
coming the Parliamentary Private: Secretary of 
the Premier, which position lie still holds. 
b, July 5, 1908, Address : “ Ashiana ”, Lahore, 
SYED, The Hon. Sir Muhammad SaLvditua, 

, Kt. ( 1928 ), M.A. (Chemistry) 1906 ; B.L. 1907 ; 
Advocate, First Grade, Calcutta High 
Court. Chief Minister, Assam, (/.May 1880. 
Educ. : Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam (P. A.), 
Presidency College, Calcutta (M.A.). Ripon 
College, Calcutta (B.L,), Asst. Lecturer in 
Chemistry, Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908; 
Practised as a Lawyer in Gauhati courts, 
1909-19 ; in the Calcutta High Court, 1920-24 ; 
Mcmner, Assam Legislative Council, 1913-20 ; 
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again since 1923; Minister, Assam Govern- 
ment in charge of Education and Agriculture, 
1924-29 ; Member, Executive Council, Assam 


Sultans. They have enjoyed many privileges 
and received high honours from various 
Ruling Princes in India from time to time 


Government in charge of Law and Order and also from the British Government, 
and P.W.D., 1929-30; Member in charge of AMress: Surat; and Saifl Mahal, Malabar 
Finance and Law and Order from November Hill, Bombay. 

IfW'tp April 1934 Advocate, Slrst Grade, TAGOaB ABANINDRA NATH, C.I.E., 
Calcutta High Court, from May 1934 Address. Zen ,hidar 0 f Shazildpur, Ben cal ; 6. 187ll 


SYED Moharak AM, M.L.C., Bihar, comes from casket presented to King by Corp. oi Calcutta, 
the Nawab family of Ivujhwa and was educated 911; principal work consists in reviving 

at Chapra, M.A.O. College, Aligarh and at School of Indian Art. Address . 5, Dwar- 

Patna. He entered politics kanath Tagore s Lane, Calcutta. 

j? TAGORE, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodvot 

the Khilafat movement. nnnM .' rfm h 17 i«7a 


A.GORE, abaninpra Nath, C.I.E., 
Zemindar of Shazitdpur, Bengal; 6. 1871. 
Educ. : Sanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home. 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzon 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta, 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address: 5, Dwsr- 
kanath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta. 


the Khilafat movement. coomar Kt 

He was a Congress delegate 

to the Amritsar Congress. In nrivatelvSherff 

1920 he was returned from victoria Mern H 
the Sar an Muhamedan cons- peUow RotoI PI 

titnency to the Bihar and Mem 

Orissa Legislative Council, Brtam Mem 

which he represented with- TacMe Castle C 

out break tUl 1930. After ia S° re Castle, c 
that for about a year he TAGORE, Sir R.- 
worked on the _ staff of Lift. (Calcutta, 
the “ Indian Nation as a University); ft. 

leader writer. He was a member of the Lived at Calcul 

Provincial Simon Committee, Provincial at age of 2 4 to 

Franchise Committee and the Provincial estates ; there 

Delimitation Committee. He was an works ; at age of - 

Honorary Magistrate and has an intimate fcetan, Bolpuc, in 1921 turned it into a Centre 

knowledge of the working of local bodies, 0 f international culture, this has been his life- 

being a member of the District and Municipal work ever since; visited England 1912, and 

Boards. He acted as an Honorary Treasurer translated some of his Bengali works into 
of the Reception Committee which was eons- .English ; Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913. 

tituted in connection with the. session ot the Publications : In Bengali about 35 political 

Congress held at Gaya ha 1922 under the works, dramas, operas about 38 ; Story books 

presidency of Mr. C. R. Das. ft. October Novels 19 ; over 50 collections of Essays on 

1896. Address : Ali Manzil. P. 0. Giilzar- Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects, 

bagh, Patna : P.0. Kujhwa, Dt. Saran, Bihar. aU( i composed over 3,000 songs published 

cm® Aitirinif erpated Nawab Sirdar periodically in small collections with 

8 Y ^az Jung Bahadm, 1921 f postmaster notations/ In English-Gitanjali, 1912, 


Coomar, Kt. b. 17 September 1873. 
Educ.: Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately ; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909 ; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem. Hall ; Trustee, Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal; 
formerly Mem., Bengal Council . Address : 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 

AGORE, Sir Rabindranath, Kt., Hon. D. 
Lltt. (Calcutta, Dacca and Benares Hindu 
University); 6. 1861. Educ. : privately. 

Lived at Calcutta first; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
estates ; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Santini* 


Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 1921 ; Postmaster 
General of H. E.H.the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1922-1929 (retired) ft. 26th March 1S79. Eldest 
surviving s. of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung, 
Sirdar Diler-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Diler-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur, C.I.E., some time Home Secretari- 
at Hyderabad, m. 1896 ; six s. two d. Educ. : 
privately. Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 ; 
has held several responsible positions, includ- 
ing the Commissioncrship of Gulburga lro- 
vince; presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Furniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1908. Publications : Lord Curzon’s Adminis- 
tration of India, 1905 ; Unrest in India, 1907; 
Historical Furniture, 1908 ; India of To-day, 
1908; Life of Lord Morley, 1923 ; The Earl 
of Reading, 1924 ; British India, 1926. The 


The Gardener, 191 3. The Crescent Moon, 

1913. Chitra, 1913. The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914. Post Office, 1914. Sadhana, 

1914. Kabir’s Poems, 1915. Fruit-Gathering, 

1916. Hungry Stones and other Stories, 

1916. Stray Birds, 1916. My Reminiscences, 

1917. Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917. The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917, 
Nationalism, 1917. Lover’s Gift and Crossing, 

1918. Mashi and other Stories, 1918. Stories 
from Tagore, 1918. The Parrot’s Training, 
1918. The Home and the World, 1919, 
Gitanjali and Fruit-Gathering 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921. The Wreck, 1921. 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought Relies, 
1921. Creative Unity, 1922. Greater India, 
1923. Gora, 1924. Letters from Abrond, 


Indian Moslems, 1928; contributions to the) 1923. Red ^Oleanders, 1924. Talks ' 
English and Indian Press with regard to j 1924. Broken 1168,^1924. Red Oleanders, 


the Indian political situation. Address: 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928. Letters to 
a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 


Hyderabad, Deccan. (Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Books, 

SYEDNA TAHER SAIPDDDIN Saheb, HI8 1929. The Religion of Man (Unwin) 1931. 

HOLINESS SARDAR (Mullajl Saheb), H gh T ook to painting at the age of 68. Pictures, 

Priest of Dawoodi Bohra Sliia Maliamedan exhibited in Moscow. Berlin. Munich, Paris, 
community and First Class Sardar of Deccan. Birmingham and New York. Address: 
Fifty-first Incumbent of the post of Dai-tur Santlniketan, Bengal. 

*r,.+Ur. which has been in existence of _ /a „ 

having been founded in TAIRSEE LAKHMIDAS ROWJEB (See 
■predecessors were once Lakhmidas.) 


m 
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Y ALP UR, MIR GTOAMALI Khan, B.A., M.L.A. 

• He passed Matriculation in 1929 from the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, Intermediate 
Examination from Deccan I 
„* ' ■ College, Poona, and took 
.daafljte^ his B.A. degree in 1934 
; from the D. J. Sind Col- 

[ wT Y lege, Karachi, kept full 
1 1 terms for M.A. and LL.B. 

W • Elected Member of the 
Sind Legislative Assembly 
in February 1937 defeating 
bis opponent by 3, 500 votes 
more. He is a nominated 
member of the District 
Local Board, Hyderabad 
Sind, nominated Director 
of the Sind Provincial Co-operative BanlcLtd., 
Karachi, Director of Lower Sind Zemlridari 
Bank Ltd., Hyderabad Sind, Director of the 
Tando Mohamed Khan Kambar Electric 
Supply Co. Ltd., Vice-President of the Tando 
Zemindar Association, Vice-President of the 
Muslim Girls' Education Society, Karachi, 
Member of the Lapo Kasai Committee, Sind 
Government, Karachi, Life member of the 
Countess of Duiferin Fund Association. Born 
September 22, 1909. Address: Tando 

Mohammed Khan, Dt. Hyderabad (Sind). 

'TAMBE, SHRIRAD BAIWANT, B.A., LL.B. 
b. 8 Deo. 1875. Educ : Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphinstone 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee ; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis. Council, 1917-1920 and 1924 ; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1925. 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government; 
Ag. Governor, 0 e n t ra I Provinces, 1929. 
Member, Indian Franchise Committee, 1932. 
Address : Nagpur, 0. P. 

TAMBE, mohamed Amin Wazeer Mohamad, 
MR., M.L.C., Bombay, is a 
member of the well-known 
Tambe family of Khed in 
thellatnagiri District. Edu- 
cated in the Deccan College, 

Poona, is the President of 
the Talufca Local Board. 

Khed, Jamindar andKhoti 
Sabha.Taluknlievelopment 
Association and the Young 
Muslim Library, Khed, is a 
member of the District 
Local Board, Ratnagiri. b. 

May 2, 1901. Address : 

Klied, Dist, Ratnagiri. 

TANNAN, Mohan Lad, M. Com. (Birm.j, Bar- 
at-Law, I.E.S., .T.P., General Manager, 

the Punjab National Bank, Lahore. 
Principal, Sydenham College of Commerce 
and Economics, Bombay, 1920-37 ; on deputa- 
tion to the Government of India, Commerce 
Department, as Secretary, Indian Accoun- 
tancy Board and Under Secretary, 1932-35. 
b. 2 May 1885. m. Miss C. Chopra. Educ. : 
at Govt. High School, Gujrat, Forman 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 



liquidation (both . . .. 

President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
Society, 1921-23 ; ' Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants* 
Chamber and Bmeau, Bombay (1921-22); 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombay, from 1st March 192S;Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, Member Council Indian Institute of 
Bankers ; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay; Chairman, Ex. 'Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confee. 
(Bombay). Publications : “ Banking Law 

and Practice in India," "Indian Currency 
and Banking Problems " jointly with Prof. 
K. T. Shah, B.A. (Bom.), B.Sc. (Econ.), 
London, and several pamphlets such as the 
“ Banking Needs of India," ‘‘Indian Currency 
and the War, Regulation of Banks in India," 
etc. Address : Commerce ' Department, 

Government of India, Simla and New Delhi, 

TARA Singh Sidhtj (Bahia) Sardar, M.L.A., 
Punjab. Belongs to 
the well-known family of 
Bahia Sikhs and was educa 
ted at the Klialsa College, 
Amritsar. He joined the 
Patiala State Police Forces 
as Sub-Inspector in 1912 
and rose to the rank of De- 
puty Superintendent. For 
his great services to the 
Bahia Brotherhood lie was 
elected by a majority of 
3288 votes, b, September, 
20, 1892. Address : Hon, 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, Patiala. 

TATA, Mrs. Hirabai. e. in Bombay and London, 
took to public work when young, formed 
branches of Women’s Indian Association. 
Bombay, 1917 and Dadar, 1 927, and has been 
working for women’s eman- 
cipation. Started free train- 
ing classesat Fort,Chowpat- 
ty and Dadar for teaching 
women English, embroidery 
faneywork, sewing , cutting, 

Indian music, physical cul- 
ture, first aid, home nursing, 
home hygiene, drawing and 
painting. Organised concerts 
to raise fund, for famine, 
flood, earthquake and poor 
relief, as also the first, 

Bombay Women’s Conference on Educational 
Reform now called the Bombay Women’s 
Association. Visited England with her 
daughter who is a barrister-at-law and worked 
for increased enfranchisement of Indian 
women so that they also can have legislative 
and civic activities. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Bombay Women’s Indian Association, Super- 
intendent, Fort and Chowpa tty Free Training 
Classes for Women. Has written books in 
Gujrati. Address: Ahmed Manor, Warden 
Road, Bombay. 
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TAUNTON, Ivon Hope, B.A. (Cantab.) ; I.C.S., 
Commissioner. Bombay Municipality, b . 19 
Deo. 1890. Educ. : Uppingham and Clare 
College, Cambridge ; Asstt. Collector and 
Magistrate in Sind, 1914 ; on military 
service, 1917-19; Offg. Collector and Dist. 
Magistrate, 1928, Olfg. Dv. Commissioner 
1924; Olfg. Collector and Dist. Magistrate, 
1925; Chairman, Cattle Theft Commission, 

1 1925 ; Otfg. Collector and Superintendent of 
Stamps, 1920 ; Oifg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Home and Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ments, 1926; Offg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Finance Department, 1927 ; in 
foreign service as Finance and Revenue 
Member, Khairpur State Executive Council, 
1927; Offg. Collector, Sholapur and Political 
Agent, Akalkot, 1932 ; Collector 1932, appoint- 
ed Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, 
1934. Address : Municipal Offices, Bombay. 

TAYLOR, Sir James Braid, Kt. (1935). M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn) ; C.I.E. 
(1932) ; Governor, Reserve Bank of India, 
July 1937. b. 21 April 1891. m. Betty 
d. of II. Coles, Escp, Indian Police, 
Educ : Edinburgh Academy and University. 
Indian Civil Service, 1914 ; Under Secretary, 
Central Pro vinces Government, 1920; Com- 
merce Department, Government of India, 
1920-22. Deputy Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta, 1924; Bombay 1925; Controller of 
Currency, Calcutta, 1929. Additional Secre- 
tary, Finance Department, Government of 
India up to 1935. Address : Bombay. 

TEHRI, Lt.-Col. H.H. Maharaja Sir Naren- 
dar Shah Saheb Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of 
Tehri-Garhwal State, b. 3 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. 
Heir-apparent born 1921. Succeeded 1913. 
Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer. Address: Nar- 
endranagar, (Tehri-Garlvwal State). 

TEMPLE, Lieut.-Col. (IIon. Cot.) Frederick 
Charles, C.I.E. (1931); V.D., A.D.C., M.I.C.E.. 
M.I.M.E., Chartered Civil and Consnlting 
Engineer (Williams and Tempke). b. 25 
June 1879. m. Francis Mary Copleston. Ednc: 
Rugby School and Bailiol College, Oxford. Asst. 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks ; 
Military Works Services, India ; Punjab 
Canals ; District Engineer, Muzaffarpur ; 
Superintending Engineer, Public Health, 
Bihar and Orissa. Chief Town Engineer and 
Administrator, Jamshedpur. Relief Engi- 
neer and Supply Officer, Govt, of Bihar and 
Orissa. Publications; “Manual for Young 
Engineers in India*’ and “ Sewage Works.”. 
Address : Branch Ofliee, 7, Old Court House 
Street, Calcutta. Head Ofliee, 29, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 

THAKORRAM Kapilram, Diwan Bahadur, 
B.A.. LL.fi.. C.I.E ..■■Vakil, High Court, en- 
rolled Advocate, (O.S.) Bombay, 1934. Dist- 
Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor. Surat. 
6.16 April 1868. m. Ratangavri, d. of Kesha vrai 
Amritrai, Educ : at Bliavnagar, Alfred High 1 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
Apptd, teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904; be- 
came Chairman, Schools Committee, 1907, 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing 
Committee in 1908-09 and 19l7-18.Vice-Preai- 
dent of the Municipality in 1911-14 and 

- President in 1914-17 ; and again in 1928-30 


the trienmum 1928-31. Appointed Chairman 
Committee of Management in ■ 

Chairman of School Board in 1925 and a«ain 
in 1931 and 1932. Chairman of the Raichand 
Dcepehand Girls’ School Committee, since 
1928 ; tlie Chairman of the People’s Co- 
operative Bank Ltd., 1930-33 ; District Scout 
Commissioner, Surat, since 1922 and Chairman 
of the Executive. Appointed a member of the 
Pratt Committee ; and wit ness before the Royal 
Reforms Commission, 1919. Vice-President 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Society' 
1927-2S. Government Advocate in the 
Bardoli Inquiry, 1931. Member of the 
Managing Committee of Andrews Library 
since 189S ; and President of the Home- 
for Destitute Children since 1921 ; Committee 
of Local Scouts Association; two Jubilee 
Medals in 1935; Silver Medal on the Corona- 
tion of King-Emperor George VI ; Medal of 
Merit for Scout work by the Chief Scout of the 
World in 1930. Address : Athwa Lines, Surat. 

THAKUll, Datta Shaiuia Vaidya (Pandit) 
K.V., V.Bh. A famous Ayurvedic physician 
of Lahore, inventor of the world renowned 
household preparation AMRITDHARA ; 
author of several medical 
books, also edited a medical 
journal for 25 years ; 

Vice-President of the All- 
India Ayurvedic & Unani 
Conference; presided over 
the first Sind Ayurvedic. 

Conference and 3rd Punjab 
Ayurvedic Conference ; 
lecturer on health ami 
hygiene ; social and re.li, _ 
gioiis. worker, late President t 
of the Arya Samaj, Lahore, 
and Secretary of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, 
Punjab; founded a chair for vedic research 
in the Gurukula Kangri, Hardware donating 
Rs.30,000. He is of philanthropic disposi- 
tion and lias recently created a Trust for 
medical relief and industries amounting to 
Rs.2A lacs. He owns a big Pharmacy known 
as Amritdhara Pharmacy for the preparation 
of Amritdhara and other Ayurvedic medicines. 
Address ; Lahore. 

THAKUR, Rao Bahadur Kashin ath Keshav. 
I.S.O. ; Sen. Dlv. and Sess. Judge, Nagpur, 
since 1911 ; 6. 15 Feb. 1809. Educ. : Saugor 
and Jultbulpore H. S. ; Muir Central Coll., 
Allahabad. Address: Nagpur. 

THATRAJ Bahadur or Bissamkatak, Ski 
rOvijibA CHANDRA, B.A. (Honours), M.L.A.,, 



fi-on Sa ’ 


whe 



Andhra U nivei . 
lie took his B.A. (Honours), 
degree in Politics, he be- 
ing first in life community 
to do so. Me was Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the 
University Students’ Uni- 
on. Athletics Association 
and Politics Club; He is 
the youngest member of 
the Orissa Assembly, and 
is .the youngest follow of: 
the- Senate and a member 
of the Faculty of Arts, 
and Board of Studies in 
Oriya. of the Patna Cni- 
He is also a member of the Senate,. 
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Academic Council, and Faculty of Oriental ] 
Learning of the University of Madras. He is 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Orissa Branch of the Red Cross Society, and j 

' Pufferin Fund Society. He is a life member of 
the Orissa Cattle Breeding Association, and is 
a member of the Vizagapatam Municipal Coun- 
cil, a Director of the Vizagapatam Electric 
Supply Corporation, the Anakapalli Electric 
Supply Corporation and the Orissa Jute Mills. 
He is now the Provincial Commissioner of the 
Orissa Boy Scouts Association. He was the 
Leader of the Orissa Boy Scouts Contingent to 
tlie All-India Scouts Jamboree held in Delhi in 
February 1937. He was awarded last year the 
Certificate of Merit, by H.E. The Viceroy, the 
Chief Scout for India, for good services to the 
Scout Movement, He is a keen Mason. He 
presided last year over the Ganjam District 
Agricultural Conference, b. April 23, 1911. 
Address: Sloan House, Uplands, Waltair, 
District Vizagapatam. 

THOM, Lt.-Col. Sib John Ginn, Kt. (1937), 

1 D.S.O. (1917), N.C., Chief Justice, Allahabd 
High Court. 6. 1891 ; m. Anna Elizabeth 
Taylor. Educ. : Edinburgh University. 
Graduated M.A., LL.B. ; called to Scottish 
Bar, 1919; Ad vocate-Deimte, 1931-32 ; M.P. 
(CV. Dumbartonshire, 1920-29 and 1931-32 ; 
Puisne Judge, Allahabad High Court, 1932-37; 
commanded 8/10th ami Oth Batts. Gordon 
Highlanders, European War, 1914-18. 
Address : 31, Thornhill Hoad, Allahabad, 
U.P. 

THOMBARE, RaO Bahadur Y. A.. B.A., Politi- 
cal Minister, Sangli State. Rao Sahib (1934), 
Rati Bahadur (1937). Edue : Bombay Univer- 
sity. Joined Sitamau State service (1904) and 
worked ns Judicial Secretary, Jail Superinten- 
dent, (Am, twice officiated as Do wan; joined j 
Indore State service and held position as Judge, 
Nazim Adalat Court.; Judge, Small Causes 
Court and Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, Indore District ; Dewan Sitamau, 1912- 
21; practised as Pleader at Poona, 1921-22; 
was Legal Adviser to Meherbou Shrimant 
Captain Fattesinhrao Raje Saheb of Akalkot ; 
State Karbari and Dewan of Akalkot State; 
1923; joined Sangli State service, 1923 ; 
accompanied His Highness of Sangli to the 
First Round Table Conference, 1930, and 
Second Round Table Conference, 1931, was 
delegate to Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1933. 
Address : Sangli. 

THULltAI, Taiatqdab op, Rana Sir Sheoraj 
Singh Bahadur op Khajurgaon, K.C.I.E., 
Rai Bareli District, b. 1885. m. 1st d. of 
Balm amarjit Singh, y. b. of the Raja of 
Majhouli ; 2nd d. of Raja Somesurdatt Single, 
a Raja of Kundwar ; 3rd d. of the Raja of 
Bijapur District. Educ. : Govt. H. S., Rai 
Bareli. S . father, 1897; descended from 
King Salivahan, whose Era is current in India, 
Heir : Kunwar Lai Elma Natt Singh Bahadur. 
Address: Thulrai, Khajurgaon. 

TIWANA, The Hon. Ma, rou Nawahzapa Maijic 
Khizar Hi vat Khan, O.B.E. (1931), M.L.A., 
Minister of Public Works, Punjab, b . 7th 
August 1900, only son of General Nawab 
Malik Sir Umar Kayat Khan Tiwana. Edue.: 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore ; stood first. 


in the Diploma Exam. (1916). Whiie at 
College was deputed to Delhi Darbar of which 
he possesses a medal ; volunteered for service- 
during the Great War while still a student of 
the Govt. College, Lahore ; helped in recruit- 
ing work; was given a commission in the- 
Army on 17th April 1918 and is now attached 
to the 19th Lancers ; saw active service in 3rd 
Afghan War and mentioned in despatches ; 
took up management of Kalra Estate-one 
of the biggest estates in the Punjab. A keen 
horse breeder ; was sometime President and 
is now a leading member of the National 
Horse Breeding and Show Society of India ;• 
possesses 1st class magisterial powers ; am 
acknowledged leader of the Punjab martial 
classes ; saw active service again in the 

N. W ; F. disturbances and secured the NAV.F. 
1930-31 clasp. A former Vice-Chairman of the 
Shahpur I fist. Board ; President of the 
Northern India Wild Life Preservation 
Association; Chairman, Council and Com- 
mittee of Management, Aitchison Chiefs' 
College ; was present in London at the Jubilee- 
celebrations of His Late Majesty ; was 
awarded the Silver Jubilee and the Corona- 
tion Medals ; was returned unopposed to the 
Punjab Assembly. Address : Dist. Shahpur. 

TODHUNTElt, sib Charms George, E.0,8.1. 
(1921), Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society, Officer of St. John of Jerusalem 
b. 16 Feb.1869. Educ.: Aldenham Sch. and 
King's Coll., Cambridge, Members' prizeman, 
Cambridge University, 1SS8; m. Alice, 

O. B.E., IC.-i-H. d. of Captain C. Losack, 93rd 
Highlanders. Served in I.C.S., Madras ; a! se- 
cond acted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. and C.I. 
States. See., Indian Excise Committee, 1906; 
I.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India,- 
1909-1910. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt. Of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 : Member of Executive Council, 1919-24 ; 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member, Council of State, 1928 ; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore. Address : Vasantha Mahal, Mysore. 

TONK, H. H. Satd-ud-daula, Wazir-ht.-mtok, 
Nawab Hafiz Sir Muhammad Saadat Ali Kliaa 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.C.I.E., b. 1879, s. 
1930. State has area of 1,634,061 acres and 
population of 317,360. Address : Tonic, 
Rajputana. 

TRAVANCORE: Her Highness MakaraNX. 
Seth Par vati Bavi. b . November 1890. 
Grand-niece of the late Maharaja, and mother 
of His Highness Sir Bala Rama Varma Sri 
Chitra Tirunal,- Maharaja 
of Travancore. m. 1907,- 
llavi Varma, Koehu Koil 
Tnmpuran, B.A., F.M.U., 
two sons and one daughter, 
Edue.: Privately, interest- 
ed in movements calculated 
to promote Fine Arts and 
Social Reform, presided 
over the All-India Women’s 
Conference on Educational 
and Social Reform at Cal- 
cutta, 1929, and at Tri* 
Has travelled extensively in 
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India, England, Europe and the Far East ; j 
has been the recipient of the honorary Degree 
of “ Doctor of Literature ” from the Andhra 
University and “ Doctor of Letters ” from 
the Benares Hindu University. Recrea- 
tion : music. Address : Kaudiar Palace, 
Trivandrum. 

TREVOR. Charles Gerald, O.I.E. (1933), 
Inspector-General of Forests, b. 38tli Dec. 
1882. m. Enid Carroll Beadon. Educ : 
Wellington College, R.I.E.C., Coopers Hill. 
Asstt. Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 1903 ; 
Conservator of Forests, United Province. 
1920 ; Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 
1931 ; Inspector-General of Forests, 1933. 
Publications: Practical Forest Management. 
Address : Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
Dun. 

TRIPURA : CAPTAIN H.H. MahARA.ta Maniicya 
Sir Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., Maharaja of. b. 19th 
August 1908 ; succeeded, 13tli August 1923, 
invested with powers 19th August 1927 ; in. 
.daughter of the late Maharaja of Balrampur 
and on her demise married the eldest daughter 
.of H.H. Maharaja of Pamia. Address : 
Agnrtala, Tripura. 

TYABJI, Husain Badruddin, M.A. (Hons.), 
LL.M. (Hons.), Cantab. 1896 ; J.P. Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Chief Judge. Retired. 
b. llt-li October 1873. m. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally Educ.: Anjumane-Islam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier’s School and College ; 
Downing College, Cambridge. Practised In 
the, Bombay High Court. Address: 
“ Rustam Villa,” Carter Cross Road, Iiaiulra. 

TYLDEN-PATTENSON, ARTnuR Eric., 
■ Member, Railway Board, b 15th Nov. 1888, 
jn. Dorothy Margaret Mclver. Educ : " Gres- 
hams, Holt., Norfolk. Had three years’ 
training, Great Northern Railway, England, 
joined as probationer in Traffic Dept, of 
G. I. P. Railway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwalior Light Railway and subsequently 
worked as District Traffic Superintendent, 
G. I. P. Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924 ; officiated as Deputy Traffic 
Manager and from 1925 to 1927 was Officiating 
Chief Traffic Manager ; in 1928 was selected 
by Railway Board to organise the new depart- 
ment of State Railways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicity Officer ; in 1929 lie went on 
deputation to Europe and America to super- 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Railways ; in 
March 1930 was appointed Chief Transporta- 
tion Superintendent and in 1931 was made 
Agent.. Appointed Member, Railway Board, 
in November 1934. Address : Railway 
•'Board. Delhi and Simla. 


Aviation Department, 1919. Air Ministry 
Superintendent of the Cairo-Karaclii Air 
Route, 1927 ; Chief Technical Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Department, 1928; Director, 
Civil Aviation, Tndia, 1931. Publications : 
Part author “ Commercial Air Transport," 
1926 ; “ Flying for Air Survey Photography ”, 
Scientific papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Routes for Royal Aeronautical Society. 
Address : Simla and Delhi. 

UDAY Chand Mahtab, B.A., M.L.A., Maharaj 
Kumar of Burdwan, eldest son and heir of 
Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, G.C.I.E., IC.C.S.I., 
I.O.M., Maharaj adhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 
b. 14th July 1005, 

graduated from Presi- 

dency College, Calcutta 
1926, went to England 
as Private Secretary to 
Sir Bijay Chand Baha- 

dur at the Imperia 
Conference and toured 

Europe. •»?.. Radharani 
d. of Rai Bahadur Duni 
Chand Mehra of Amritsar, 

1929. Honorary Manager, 

Burdwan Raj Ward’s 
Estate, 1930-30. Was Director, Bengal Coal 
Co. Ltd. and at present Director of Leading 
Insurance and Coal Companies in Bengal. 
Hony. Secretary, Their Majesties’ King George 
V and Queen Mary Silver Jubilee Celebration 
Committee, Bengal. Received Silver Jubilee 
Medal, 1930, and His Majesty King George VI 
Coronation Medal, 1937. Elected member, 
Bengal Legislative Assembly, 1937, from 
Burdwan District Sadar Rural Constituency. 
Member, Damodar Canal Enquiry Committee, 
1938, Bengal Tanks Improvement Bill Select 
Committee, etc., and is connected with many 
sporting, social, charitable and educational 
institutions. Recreations: Riding, Motoring, 
Tennis. Clubs : Calcutta Club, Bengal Flying 
Club, etc. Address : 7/5, Burdwan Road, 
Alipore, Calcutta, 

UJJAL Singh, Sardar, M.A. (Punjab), 
Landlord and Millowner. b. 27 Dec. 1895. 
Educ : Govt. College, Lahore. Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee ; 
lias been member of Shromani Gurdwara 
Committee since 1921 ; member of Khalsa 
College Council und Managing Committee; 
Member, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
1925-30 ; and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1925 ; elected member, Punjab Legis. 
Council; was member and Hon. Secre- 
tary of Punjab Reforms Committee whieh 
co-operated with the Simon Commission ; ser- 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee; 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Committeee 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee; Punjab 
Compulsory Primary Education Committee ; 
Presided over non-Government Schools 
Conference, Punjab, 1928; was selected 
delegate for Round Table Conference, 1980; 
served on Federal Structure Committee; 
the Business Committee of the Round 


"'""Table Conference ; was invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of the B. T. 
rvinference. Presided over Punjab Sikh 
Spiral Conference, 1932 ; was appointed 
Mpmbeti Consultative Committee, 1932; 
Resided over Sikh Youths Conference, 1933 ; 
Presided at the Khalsa College Convocation, 
iqlk - re-elected to now Provincial Assembly, 


10I7 1 Appointed Parliamentary Secretary, 
(Home). Address : Mianchanu, Punjab. 

,IT -rrTTY P, A , Bar-at-Law and Member, House 

Benrefentatives, Burma. 6. 27 August Hi 
?S91 Ma Aye. Educ. : Government 
Hieh School, Bassein, Burma. The Bangoon 
College Bangoon, and Gray’s Inn, London, 
Assistant Begistrar, Chief Court of Lower 
Burma at Bangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar. 
Address: Bassein or Danubyu, Burma. 

ffTMAB Hayat Khan Tiwana, the Hon. 

HU 11A.TOH-GENEHAH NAWAB MALIK SIR, 

ABB KC.I.E., M.V.O., A.D.C. to H.M. 
King-Emperor . Member, Council of State 
Member of the Council of the Secretory of 
State for India, 1929-34 and Deputy Herald, 
Delhi Durbar, Landlord, b. 1874., Son and 
Heir: Nawabzada, Major Malik Khizar Hayat 
Khan Tiwana, O.B.L. Educ : Atchison 
■Chiefs’ College, Lahore ; was given Hon. 
Commission in 18th K.Q.O., attended-Kin*, 
Edward’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi, 
served in Somaliland ; joined Tibet Expedi- 
tion: Imperial Attache to the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan ; attended King George s 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi ; saw active 
service in the world war in France and 
Mesopotamia; (mentioned in despatches) 
MmVs star 1914 ; Member, Provincial 
Recruiting ’Board; represented Punjab, 
Delhi War Conference in 1918, served in the 
•3rd 1 Kabul War (mentioned in despatches) 
made Colonel ; Member Esher Committee, 
1920 ; has been President of the National 
Horse Breeding and Show Sodety of India, 
ADC. (Hon. for life ) to H. M. the King- 
Emperor (1930) ; attended Silver Jubilee 
function in London (1934). Address : Kalra, 
Diet. Shahpur, Punjab, _ 

fTPLAP KlSISHNARAO VlTHALBAO, B.A,, BUB., 

BAJ Batna, Naeb Dewan, Baroda State; 
b March 11th, 1879 ; Educ. ; Deccan Co lege 

Poona; m. 1899; entered , — 

Baorda State Service, 1904; j 
Worked as Vahivatdar and , 

Munsiff in various mahale 
•till 1911 -.Deputed to learn 
work in the Barkhali dept. 

1911 ; Worked as Naeb Suba, 

Barkhali Assistant, Survey 
and Settlement Suptd., Suba 
and Sar Suba; Confirmed 
as Sar Suba, 1935; Naeb 
Dewan , 1936 ; Worked as a 

SSKa, O, 

Baroda Civil Services Examination Cmumdtee, 
Hlras Committee ; Ankadia Tenants -Relief 
Committee • Works as President, Budget 
Committee,’ Investment Committee, Har^il 
Committee, and Services Committee, Works] 
•as Director on the Bank of Baroda on behalf 
the Government of Baroda ; Deputed to 


Ahmedahad to see the Annewari work, 1936 ; 
Deputed to Nagpur to study the working 
of the Debt Conciliation Boards, 1936 ; Gold 
Medal of Baj Batna Order conferred for meri- 
torious services, 1932 ; King George V 
Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 ; H. H. The 
Maharaja Gaeltwar’s Diamond Jubilee Gold 
Medal, 1936; King George VI Coronation 
Medal, 1937. Most Illustrious Order of the 
Arunaditya Mandal awarded for loyal and 
meritorious services, 1938. Address: 589, 
Camp, Baroda. 


HSMAN, SIR MAHOMED, K.C.T.E. (1933), 
B.A., b. 1884. m. d. of Shifa-ul-Mulk 

I Zynulabudin Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ ! 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-1925 ; Hon. Pres. Magte., 
1916-20: Fellow of the Madras Hniversity 
since 1921 and Chancellor of Madras, Andhra 
and Annamalai Universities, May to August 
1934 ; Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25; 
Chairman of Committee ou Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member. Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; President, Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras ; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mabnmedan Coll. 

\ and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
: and Crafts, 1923-25; Member, Madras Excise 

' Licensing Board, 1922-25; gave evidence 
before tlie'Beforms Committees and the Jail 
; Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. 
i Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (1924) ; 

I President of the Corporation of Madras, 

’ 1924-25 ; Member, Executive Council, 1925-34; 

‘ President, Madras Children’s Aid Society; 
l President, Madras Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
i Society, 1925-1928 ; Chairman, H.B.H, The 
\ Prince of Wales’ Children’s Hospital Fund: 

Chairman, the British Empire Leprosy Belief 
i Association, Madras, 1925; President, 

L Mahomedan Educational Association of 

Southern India from 1925 to 85 ; Khan Sahib, 

7 1920; Khan Bahadur, 1921; Kaisar-i-Hind 

[i Second Class, 1923 ; Knighted, 1928 ■K.C.I.E. 

(1933); Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 ; 
z Coronation Medal, 1937 ; Officiating 

’ Governor of Madras, May- August, 1934, 

A ddress : Teyuampet Gardens, Mylapore, 

’ Madras. .. / ... 

VACHHA, Jahshepji Bejanji, Khan Bahadur 
; ; b A B.Sc , C.I.E., Commissioner of Income 
e Tax, Bombay Presidency, b. 26th May 1879. 

<J Boshan Ardashir Karanjawalla, B.A, Educ : 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Entered 
Government Service as Deputy Collector, 

1902. Officiated as Joint Secretary to the 
Government of India, Finance Dept., and 
Member, Central Board of Bevenue in 1932, 
1933, 1934 and 1936. Publications: The Bombay 
Income Tax Manual. Address : Banoo 

Mansion, Cumballa Hill, Bombay, 
VABADACHABIAB, The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE 
Srinivasa, B.A., B.L., Bao Bahadur (1926), 
Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 20th June 
e: 1881; m. Bukmani Amraall (1898) ; Edu u 

e* p&clmiyappa's College, Madras. 

ief years Lecturer in Pachalvappa’s Gaum* 

It enrolled as a High Court Vakil (1905), practised 
Lii at the Bar ever since till appointed Judge 
S of the High Court (1934) ; for some years 
alf Editor of the Madras law Journal. Address . 

to] “ Goverdhan ", Mylapore; Madras. 


VARMA, Jaikrishna Nagardas, B.A., LL.B. 
(Bom.) , M.Sc. Eeon. (London), Barrister- 
at-Law, Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society, Loudon; Dewan, Lunawada State 
since 1936. l>. 26 May, 1894 ; ra. Miss Kivnj- 

lila R. Thakkar. Educ: R. S. Dalai High 
School, Broach ; Shri Sayajl Yijay High 
School, Baroda ; Wilson College, Bombay : 
Government Law School, Bombay ; the Hon. 
Inn of Court, the Middle Temple, London 
and the School of Economics, London. Secre- 
tary, the Bombay Industrial Mills, Ltd., 
Bombay and the Toolsidas Tejpal Mills, Ltd., 
Hathras (1922-23), Advocate. O.S. High Court, 
Bombay (1924-36). Part-time Professor of 
Mercantile Law, Sydenham College of Com- 
merce and Economics, Bombay (1926). 
Address : Lunawada (Via Godhra). 

VAZIFDAR, Sohrab Shapoor, M.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), Lieut-Coi.onel, 

I. M.S, J.P., Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College ; Senior Physician, 

J, ,T, Hospital, Bombay, b. 1st 
August 1SS3. m. to Mary Hormusji Wadla. 
Educ : Grant Medical College, Bombay; 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. Entered 
I. M. S. in 1908. During the Great War 
served in German E. Africa and subsequently 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia. Appointed 
Professor of Pathology, Grant Medical College 
in 1923 ; Second Physician, J. J. Hospital 
and Professor of Materia Medica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923; First Physician, ,T. ,T. 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G. M. 
College in 1925 ; and Superintendent, J. J. 
Hospital in 1926. Address : 3, Rocky Hill 
Flats, Land’s End Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

V BLINKER, Shrikrishna Gunaji, B.A., 
LL.IJ. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1999) ; of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln's Inn; Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity (1909). b. 12th April. 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibai, d. of Rao Bahadur Malcund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s College, Bomba v. 
Enrolled as pleader, High Court, Bombay, in 
January 1893; called to the Bar in June 1909. 
In prominent practice in the High Court at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presidency. 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Yiramgam arson and murder 
cases 1919 ; President. Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April 1923. Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, and Vice-President 
since 1 933. Seery., P. J. Hindu Gymkhana, 
1897-1908. Publications: Law of . Gaming 
and Wagering and the Law of Compulsory 
Land Acquisition and Compensation. Address : 
Ratan House, 425, Lamingtan Road (South), 
Bombay. 

VENKATA, Rr.bbb Km KruMA, Kt., K.C.I.E., 
B.A.. B.L.. D. Lift.. .M. ; Leader. National 
Democratic Party, Madras, b. 1875. w. II. 
Laxmi Kantamina. Educ. ; Arts College. 
Rajahmundry, Madras Cliristian * College, 
and Madras Law College. Led the non- 
Brahtnln deputation to the Joint Parlia- 
ment!! ry Corahs itteeou Indian Constitutions! 1 



. Reforms in 191 9; Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, 1920; Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Industries to the Madras Govern- 
ment, 1920-23 ; Member of the Madras Le«is- 
lative Council. 1920-26 ; Member of the Senate 
of the Madras University, 1924-26 ; Member 
of the Syndicate of the Andhra University 
1924-26; appointed Indian Delegate to the’ 
League Assembly at Geneva, 1928, and 
Agent to the Government of India in S. Africa 
1929-32 ; Member, Council of State, 1933-34 • 
Member of Executive Council of the Governor 
of Madras, 1934. Ag. Governor of Madras 
1936 ; Prime Minister, Madras, April to 
July 1937. Address : “ Kurma House ” 

Thyngarayanagar, Madras. 

VENKATAPATHY. Natdu g„ Rao Bahadur, 
(3923). Educ. : Christian College. Travelled 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, ete. 
Possesses good knowledge of Municipal and 
other organisations in Western Countries,. 
Elected Municipal Councillor 
of Madras Corporation, 

1919-20 and served on its 
various committees. Was 
the Vice-President of 
Temperance Association, 

Naulu Sangham, Depressed 
Class Mission Society. 

Thelaga Association arid I 
Santhome Dispensary, and L 
Trustee of the Victoria I 
Public Hall. Worked c 
the Committees of the Boy 
•Scouts Association, The Mohammedan Female 
Aid Charity Fund. Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, Madras Radio Club, The Madras 
Social Service League. Pasteur Institute, 
Edward VII Memorial Tuberculosis Institute, 
The Agri-Horticultural Society, The Pinjara- 
pole. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, The School of Athletic Association! 
and the Victoria Technical Institute. For 
some time Moral Lecturer for Hindu 
Convicts in Madras Penitentiary. Continues 
to be Committee Member of the .Countess 
of Dtifferin Fund, Special Juror of the Madras 
High . Court and is the Vice-President of 
Society for Protection of Children, Member of 
the Madras Andhra Siibha, Suguna Vilas- 
Sablia, Madras Race Club. South Indian 
Athletic Association and Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce and the Cosmopolitan' 
Club. Address : “ Hanover House,” 

Harley’s Road, Kilpauk, Madras. 

VENKATARAO, Kara, M.L.A., Madras- 
In 1.921 when he was a student of the Senior 
B.A. Class he gave up his studies in obedience 
to the Congress c a ll and joined the non-cp- 
' operation movement. Later 
he graduated from the' 
Guzrat Vidyapith, suffered 
imprisonment in 1922 ,1939 
arid 1932. He is a member 
of the All-India Congress 
Committee and a former 
Secretary of the Andhra 
P. O. C. For a decade he 
was a member of the East 
Godavary District Board 
and has been the Hon. Sec- 
retary of the Co-operative 
Central Bank at Amala- 
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>t p defeated the Yuvaraja oi Pitha-. 
b ram'iu the Assembly election, b. July 7 1000. 
P lddrm - Unalapuram, E. Godavary, Madras. 

BAO, « 

Madras Chris- 

sSi«aaa !|5 

from ' 1903-1021 in partnership with Mr 
V Radhakrishnaiya under the irm name of 
Aipcsrs Venkatasubba Kao and Baarukrisn 
K Had a large and leading practice on 
thl Original Side of the High Court .Start ton 

fete mt&'r&ii -as 

V’,iv to Pith October 1936 ; Delivered Convo- , 
within 0 address , ° the Andhara University, j 1 
e nher 1933 ; appointed Member Indian | 
Tie imitation Committee, 30th September, 
lie imitation j ^ 1936 . President, j 

| A miiidaiui Sama j am , The Madras Seva Sadan; 

I Vice-President. Provincial Scout Council ; Chief , 
I- S'fflssow, Madras Presidency. 

I Address ' Spur Tank Houses, Spur lank 
' Road, ' Egmore, P. O. Madras. 

, arITrrR A DE CASTRO, MOST REV. THEOTONIUS j 

' mangel Wbeibo, D.D., D.C.L, ; R- C. Bishop , 
of San Thome de Mylapore, since 1899-1929, , 
Archbishop of Goa and Patriarch of the East ; 
hid es since 1929. b. Oporto,' 1859. Educ. : j 
Gregorian Uni. .Rome. Address : Nova Goa.j 

•1U.T AY araghavacharya, diwak baha-! 

1 nm Sir T , K.B.E. (1920); Vice-Chairman,] 
imf'erial Council of Agricultural Research 
from 1029 to 1935. b. August 187o. Educ . 
Presidency College, Madras. Joined Provincial | 
Service 1 SOS ; Revenue Officer, Madras Cor- 1 
nora ion, from m2 to 1917 ; Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, 1917-18 : Director of Land 
Records, 191S; Deputy director of l I ‘ d } 1 2 s : 
fries 1918-19 ; Diwan of Cochin, 1919-32, 

Collector and District Magistrate, 19-0, 

• Commissioner for India British Empires 

pvWhitinn 1922-25 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly 1 , 1925-26 ^ ’Director of Industries 
1920 ; also Director of Fisheries, 1926 ; opened 
Canadian National Exhibition, August lt-6. 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1929-29. 

: : Address: Simla, 


Nosik City Municipality for a short time, 
was twiee elected memher of the -Nasik 
District Local Board where he served for 
six years and worked as the elected President 
of the District Local Board for three, years, 
has been a Special Magistrate, First Class, m 
the Nasik District for the past ten years, 
is the nominated Chairman and Director off ng 
Nasik District Land Mortgage Bank and his 
also been elected on the directorate of the 
Bombay Provincial Land Mortgage Bank. 
In 1919, he was awarded a badge for services 
rendered in connection with recruiting during 
the Great War, was also awarded the Silver 
Jubilee Medal in 1985 and Coronation 
Medal in 1937, represents in the. New 
Bombay Legislative Assembly the r Peccan 
Sardars and Inamdars Constituency, b. 1895, 
Address: Agra Road, Nasik. 

VIRA-Yala, Darbar Shri, Dewan, Rajkot 
State, since October 1931. b, 29 

January, 1888. Educ. : at Rajliumar College, 
Rajkot. Wing Master, Rajltumar College; 
Adviser to the Tliakore Saheb, Ghuda ; 
Deputy Political Agent, Palanpur ; Manager, 
Lathi State; Dewan, Porbandar State; 
Dewan, Junagadh State; District Deputy 

Political Agent, Ilewa Kantha, up to 1st April 
1927; Huzur Personal Assistant to His 
Highness the Thakore Saheb of Kajkot 
up to October 1931. Address : Bagasra, 

I Kathiawar. 

i VIRMANI, RAM Nakaix, M.L.A., Punjab, 

is the proprietor of the well-known firm of Seth 

I Dhanpatmnl .Tawnladassat 

! Lyallpur, Bombay, Kara- X r < ~ ■*?.::»; dyi 

] clii, Amritsar, Jaiainvain. IMF : . ~^HBi 


YINCHOORKAR, Naravaj 
Sakpak, M.L.A., Bombay 
ancient and historic family 
' liars; being adopted by 
Ganpatrab Madluivrao 
Vinehoorkar in 1911. Tim 
Vim'hoorkars now enjoy 
. the privilege of being l'irst.. 
Class Sardars in the Dec- 
can. Educated in the 
• Government High School; 
Poona and graduated from 
the Deccan College in 19 18, 
has been the President of 
the Nasik District Dumal- 
, dar . Saimh for the past 
and was a noun- . 
nated member in the 


RAO GAXPATRAO 
, belongs to the 
of the Vinchoor- 
the late Sardar 



i Ini i in lie Si liligli ! 

the. ’Punjab Commerce _ , 

Bank Ltd., The Sham Chambers Ltd., Lyallpur 
and a member of the Punjab Joint Deve- 
lopment Board, b. January 1, 1900. Address. 
Prop. Seth Dhanpatmal Jawaladass, Mill 
Owner, Lyallpur (Punjab), 

VISSANJI, Mathtjrapas, J.P. Entered business 
at, the early age of .18 and was trained under 
the able guidance of ins father, the late Ran 
Bahadur Vissanji Khlmji. 
— The Brokerage and Mueca- 
dumageof Bombay Com- 
pany and Wallace & Co., 
and’ the management of 
Wallace Flour Mills form 
the centre of his business 
activities. He is the chair- 
man and director of various 
commercial and industrial 
. concerns and is tbodirector, 
'founder and the first Presi- 
dent of the : East India 
■ ■ — ■ .. Cotton Association. He is 

an ex-president of the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
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ber and President of many educational and 
charitable institutions and trustee in numerous 
others. He is a member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly since 1934 representing 
, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. He has 
i travelled extensively. A leading businessman 
. and acknowledged leader of the Hindus in 
Bombay, he is held in high esteem amongst 
all sections of the public, b. November 
4, 1881. Address : 9, Wallace Street, Fort, 
. Bombay. 

WSVESVARAFA, SIR MoKSHAflUNDAM, 
K.C.I.E., LL.D., D.Sc., M.I.C.E., late Dewan 
of Mysore, b. 15tlx Sept. 1861. Educ. : Central 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll, of Soience, Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904 ; retired from Bombay 
Govt. Service, 1908. Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to Nizam's Govt., 1909 ; Ch. Eng. and 
Sec., P.W. and By. Depts., Govt, of Mysore, 
1909 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1912-1918. Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922 ; Eetrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1924; Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925 ; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926. Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publications : “ .Recon- 
structing India ” (P. 8. King & don. Ltd., 
London) and “ Planned Economy for India ” 

« , Bangalore Press, Bangalore. Address : 

ds, High Ground, Bangalore ; also 46F, 
Warden Road, Bombay. 

WADIA, Ardeshir Ruttonji, B.A. (Bom. 
and Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Mysore, b. 
4 June 1888. m. Tehmlna Homeji Postwalla. 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s High School and Wilson 
College, Bombay ; at the Middle Temple, 
London, for Bar; at St. Catherine’s, Oxford, 
for Diploma in Economics and Political 
Science (with distinction); atFltz William Hall, 
Cambridge for Moral Science Tripos. Professor 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson College 
Bombay, 1914; Lecturer in Psychology 
University of Bombay, 1914-16. Professor 
of Philosophy, Mysore University since 1917. 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Mysore Univer- 
sity,! 927-30 ; Offg. Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Mysore, 1930-31 ; President of the All- 
India Federation of Teachers’ Associations at 
Patna, 1926 ; President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Dacca in 1930. Delegate of 
the Mysore University to the Fifth Congress 
of the Universities of the British Empire, 
London and Edinburgh, 1931. President, 
Fourth All-Karnataka Hindi Prachar 
Conference, 1932. President, Mysore Secon- 
dary Education League, 1933; President, 
Cochin Teachers’ Conference, 1935. Sec- 
retary, Inter-University Board, 1932-37; 
President, Executive Committee of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, and of the Mysore 
State Education League. Publications : The 
Ethics of Feminism; A Text Book of Civics ; 
A' Handbook of Moral Instruction for 
'Teachers ; Civilisation as a Co-operative 
Adventure (The Principal Miller Lectures in 


the University of Madras, 1932) ; “ Pragmatic 
Idea lism in Contemporary Indian Philosophy" 
(Library of Philosophy Series). Contribution 
to Har Bilas Sarda Commemoration Volume 
Articles in Mind, Philosophical Review" 
Monist, International Journal of Ethics, The 

. Journal of Philosophical Studies, The Philo- 
sophical Quarterly. The Aryan Path. Edited 
the Mysore University Magazine, 1928-30, 
Address : The University, Mysore. 

WADIA, Bomanji .1 auset.ti, the Hon. Mr, 
Justice, M.A., LL.B. (Univ. of Bombay),. 
Bar-at-Law. Judge, Bombay High Court, 
b. 4 Aug. 1881. m. Rattanbai Hormusji Wadia- 
and subsequently to Perin Nowroji Chinoy 
of Secunderabad. Educ : St. Xavier’s College,. 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt, 
Law College, Bombay, 1919-1925. Acting. 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 6th June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1929, and from 
1st Feb. to • October 1930. Additional Judge,. 
1930-31 ; confirmed as Puisne Judge, High 
Court, in June 1931. Syndic, Univ. off 
Bombay. Address: 37, New Marine Lines,. 
Bombay^ 

WADIA, Sir Cvsuow, N., Kt. (1932) ; C.I.l, 
(1919), Millowner. b. 1869. Educ : King’s 
Coll., London. Joined his father’s firm, 1888. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association* 
(1918). Address : Pedder House, CumbaUa 
Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, Jamsetji Akdaseer, J.P., 1900, 
Merchant, b. 31st Oct. 1857. Educ. : Elphin- 
stone Sch. and Coll, and served apprentice- 
ship In Dickinson Alcroid & Co. oi London ; 
Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns ; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. from 1901-1921. Was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Corporation* 
for about five years; in 1909 was elected a 
member by Government of the Malaria- 
Commission which met in Simla; in 1917 
was selected by Government to a committee 
of four to inquire into the complaints of 
joint stock companies arising out of the 
imposition of super-tax. For 21 years wrote 
the cotton industrial review for the City of 
Bombay for the Times of India commencing 
with 1905. Publications: Writer on Indus- 
trial and Economic subjects ; published two- 
pamphlets against closing of the Mints. 
Address: Wilderness Road, Malabar Hill,. 
Bombay. 

I WADIA, Sir Nusberwanji Nowrosjee, K.B.E., 
C.I.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.St.E., J.P., F.C.F.S. 
(Hon.), Millowner. b. 30th May 1873. m. 
Evylene Clara Powell, Educ. : St. Xavier’s 
College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, 1911 and 1925. Address : 
Strachey House, Pedder Road, Bombay. 

WADIA, PESTONJI Ardesher, M. A., Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay, b. 16th Deo. 1878. Educ. : Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. Publications : The 
Philosophers and the French Revolution ; 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage; 
Inquiry into the Principles of Theosophy ; 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money 
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Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India. Mahatma Gandhi, a 
dialog min understanding. Address .'Hormazd 
Vilia, Mala oar Hill, Bombay. 

W ADS WORTH, THE Hon. Me. Justice Sidney, 
B 4.(lst divn. 2nd class Classical Tripos 1911), 
Bar-at-Law (Certificate of Honour, 1925), 
Jud ff e, High Court, Madras, b. 21st December 
1888 ; m. Clive Florence Clegg d. of Sir Robert 
Cleg", K.C.I.E., I.C.S. Educ : Loughborough 
G S. ; The Sorbonm, Paris ; Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; Middle Temple. Entered I.C.S. 
1913: Under-Secretary to Government, 

1918-10 ; Secretary, Board of Revenue, 1922- 
24 ; Registrar, High Court, 1925-26 ; District 
Judge at Chingleput, Madura and Chittoor, 
1926-35. Address: 4, Anderson Road, 
Cathedral P.O., Madras. 

WALI Ahmed Khan, M.A., M.F., Sahibzada 
of Tonk, son of Sahibzada Ali Ahmed Khan 
Sahib, grandson of Nawab Am ir Khan Bahadur, 

founder of the Tonk State 

(Rajputana). b, 1900. 
Edna.-. Nobles’ School, 
Jaipur, Maharaja’s Col- 
lege, Jaipur, and Islamia 
College, Lahore. Holds 
Degrees of m.a. & m.f. 
in. the 2nd daughter of the 
Chief of Budhausi, Dist,. 
Aligarh. He is the first 
graduate in the Ruling 
family of Tonk. Is in the 
Jaipur State Service as 
Judicial Officer since 1926. Has written two 
books in Urdu and frequently contributes to 
various literary periodicals. Son : Khalil 
Ahmed Khun. Address:. Bugh Ghourhvala 
Jaipur. 

WALI Mahomed Hcssanaluy, Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, 
Majidi, Turkish Consul and Founder of the 
Sind Madressah-tul-Islarn, Karachi ; was Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly for several years and 
Fellow, Bombay University; was Municipal 
Councillor Karachi for about 20 years; member 
and Chairman, Municipal and District School 
Board, Karachi; served as first President 

: Shahi Jirgali, Jacobabad, for about 8 years: 
was President, Mulala Schools Committee ; 
rhember. War League ; Secretary, Sind Maho- 
ineilan Association ; member, 1). J. Sind 
College Board ; has been Member, Sind 
Madressah Board ; for about . 17 years. 
Retired Deputy Collector ; is Special First 
Class. Magistrate, since 1915; Landed 
Proprietor; was President of Educational 
Conference, 1931. b. 6th Dec. 1860. Widower. 
Educ. : Elpliinstone College and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. Served Govt, in 
various departments for 33 years; retired in 
1915. Address ; Barkat Manzil, Bunder Road 
Extension, Karachi. 


WALVEKAR, BALAJI BHAVANSA, M.L.A., 
Bombay. A leading banker and landlord of 
Poona City, he has been an elected member of 
the Poona City Munici pa- 
lity from 1932. In 1933- 
34 he was a member on 
the Standing Committee 
of the Poona Municipal- 
ity. He took great inter- 
est in relief work during 
the plague outbreak in 
the city. He was elected 
President of the Poona 
City Municipality 1934-35 
and during his term of 
office tried to improve 
the administration of the 
Municipality. Presented a civic address to 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1934 when he visited 
Poona on his Harijan tour. Organised a 
social conference of his community in 1932. 
A leader and enthusiastic worker of the 
weaver classes in Maharashtra . He was the 
Chief Trustee of the Lord Reay Industrial 
Museum, Poona and organised the Industrial 1 
Exhibition in 1935. b. December 12, 1897. 
Address: 398, Vetal Peth, Poona City. 

WARE, FRANK, F.R.C.Y.S., C.I.E. (1917), 
Director, Imperial Veterinary Research 3 
Institute, Mukteswar— Kumaon. b. 22 Feb. 
1886; m. Martha (nee) Turner, M.Sc, : Educ, 
Royal Veterinary College, London. Appoint- 
ed to Indian Veterinary Service, 1907. 
Served in Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Madras. Director of Veterinary Services, 
Madras, 1925-29. Publications: Various on 1 
Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry 
subjects. Address : Imperial Veterinary' 
Research Institute, Kuktoswar, Kumaon, 
U.P. 

WASSOODEW, THE HON. MR. JUSTICE- 
Keshowrao Baliciushna, B.A., LL., 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Bombay. 
b. 14th January 1883 ; m. daughter of Dr. G. B, 
Prabhakar, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. ; Educ: John 1 
Connon High School, Elphinstone College and 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. Entered 
Provincial Civil Service, Executive Branch,- 
1907. After serving as Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate appointed as Assistant Judge in 
Ahmednagar in 1912. Since then served in- 
various Districts as Additional and District- 
and Sessions Judge. Address : 4C-C, Warden' 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WAZIR Hasan, Sir Saiyid, Kt., B.A., LL.B. 
Educ. : Government High School, Balia ; 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; M. A. O. 
College, Aligarh. Joined the Lucknow Bar' 
in 1903; Secretary, All-India Moslem League- 
from 1912-19 ; was instrumental in bringing' 
about Hindu-Moslem Pact of 1916 ; appointed 
Judicial Commissioner of Oudh in 1920, 
and Chief Judge of Oudh, February 1930-84 ; 
retired in 1934; joined as Advocate, Alla- 
habad High Court Bar, 1935. Address .* 
38, Canning Road, Allahabad. 

WEIR, Lieut.-Coeonee James Leseie Rose,. 
C.I.E. (1938) ; Resident for Batoda and the 
Gujarat States, b. 29th Jan. 1883. in. Thyra 
Letitia, Alexandra Sommers. Educ. : Wellingbo- 
rough and Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Joined Royal Artillery, 1900 ; transferred to- 
Indian Army (5th Cavalry), 1904 ; joined? 
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Political Department, 1908; has been H.B.M .s 
Consul at Kermanshab and Shiraz ; Resident 
in Kashmir ; Political Officer of Sikkim, 
• Tibet and Bhutan, and Resident at Baroda. 

Address : The Residency, Baroda. 
WESTCOTT, Bt. REV. F. f see Calcutta, Bishop 


WHEELER, THOMAS Sherlock, Pb. D. (Bond.), 
M. Sc. (Hony., N..U.L) ; F;ILC.Sc.I,, 


20th Regiment (The Lancashire Fusiliers), 
Educ: Ellesmere College, Shropshire, and 
Pembroke College, Oxford ; Gazetted to 
The Connaught Rangers, 1905; transferred 
to Indian Army, 1908 and to Political Depart- 
ment, 1909 ; returned to the Army for the 
period of the War and saw active service 
in France and India ; was Asst. Mil. Secretary 
to Commander-In-Chief in India. 1918-19 ; 
has served in Political Department in Western 
India, Central India, Punjab and the Deccan; 
was Dy. Political Secretary to Government of 
India, 1928-1930; and Ag. Political Secretary to 
Government of India in 1930. First Agent to 
the Governor-General for the Deccan States 
and Resident at Kolhapur, 1933-34. -Pub- 
lications : “ The History of Kathiawar” ; 
“Some Translations from the Marathi Poets ” ; 
“ A Grammatical Treatise of the Marathi 
Language ”; “ War Vignettes ” ; and other 
monographs and articles in various periodicals. 
Address : The Residency, Lahore, Punjab. 


WILES. Sir Gilbeut. M.A. (Cantab.). K.C.i.E., 
(1938), C.I.E., (1930); C.S.I. (1931); Chief 
Secretary, Govt, of Bombay, b. 25th March 
1880. m. Winifred Mary Pryor. Educ. : Perse 
School and S. Cath. College, Cambridge. Joined 
I.C.S. in India, 1904 ; Asst. Collector and Asst. 
Political Agent ; Siipdt., Land Records, 1910 ; 
Asst. Collr. and Collector, 191G-17 : Chairman, 


Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920 ; Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22; Se.ey. 


General Department, 1 923 ; Secy., Finance 
Department, from 1923-32: Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, Sept. 1933 ; President. Indian 
Tariff Board, September 1934; Chairman, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1935-37; Commander 
Order of St. John, and Asstt. Commissioner 
St. John Ambulance Brigade, No. 3 District, 
India. Address:- The Secretariat, Bombay. 


F Wt P M.I. Chem. Eng., J.P., Principal and 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, Royal Insti- 
tute of Science, Bombay. 5. 30th April 1899. 
m TJna Brigid. d. of the late John Sherlock, 

\ Educ: O’Connell School, Dublin and the 
Royal College of Science, Dublin. Demonstra- 
tor in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow; Research Chemist at the 
R oval Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire a,nd 
•at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London; Senior Research Chemist 
.with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Publications : about 80 research papers and 
■20 patents on chemical subjects ; two text 
books (part author), “Systematic. Organic 
.Chemistry” and “Physico-chemical 
Methods. ■ Also translations into English 
of two German text-hooks. Address : Royal 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 

WHITTAKER, Harry, Catiais, late 3LE., 

B Sc.. A.R.C.Sc.,. A.M.Inst.C.E., A. M.I. 

Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E., M.Soc. Dig. Civ. de 
France., M. cf Council Jim. Inst. Eng., 

Principal, The Maclagan Engineering College, 

Lahore, b. 23rd Feb. 1879. m. d. of John 
■Siddall. Educ: Bury aiid Royal College of 
Sc., London. With J. H. Riley A. Co., 

Engineers, Bury ; Jackson Bros., Bolton , 

Demonstrator in Mathematics und Mechanics 

under Prof. John Perry in the Royal Coll, 
of Science, London; University Lecturer in 
Engineering, City and Guilds. (Eng.), College, 

South Kensington; Head of Engineering 
Dept., Wandsworth Technical Inst. ; R. E A ols. 
and Terr., 1902 to 1914 ; Joined regular Aimy, 

December 1914; Comm. . March 191o , n ith 
the 13th Corps in France, 1918-19. Jo™. I 
present Indian appointment, March 1923, 

Publications : Papers on Hydro- Electric W ork. 
pub. I.M.E. & J.I.E. Address : Tltc 

Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore. 

WHITWORTH, CHARLES STANLEY, C.I.E. | WILKINSON, SYDNEY ARTHUR. 

<1927) Chief Mining Engineer to the Govern- 
• ment ‘of India (Railway Department), b. 

14th June 1880. m. Mabel Webb of Bray, 

. 1932 Attached to Mining Department, I 
; North Western Railway, 1000-12 ; Asst. Coal j 
. Superintendent, Indian State Railway s, 1313- ; 

14 . service lent to G.I. P. Railway, 191 4-1 < ; i 
officiated as Mining Engineer and Technical j 
Adviser to Coal Controller, 1918-20 ; Appoint- 
ed Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, 

1921 ; Member, Indian Coal Committee. 1925 ; , 

President, Indian Coal Grading Board, 1927-33; i 
President; Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee, 

1920-33. Address : Bengal dub, Calcutta;, 

Oriental Club, London. i 

•tvii hehfo ROE-BELL. The Hon’ble Ljeht- | W ILLIAMS, Georoe Branshy, M. Inst. C. E., 
eSwm Sir HAROLD,' K.C.I.E., C.I.E.;j M.I. Mech. E., M. Cons. B., F. It s.m i., 

Foreign and Political Department;: Govern- F.R.G.S.. F. R.;Metsoe„ Member of Council, 

ment of India- llesident for the Punjab Institution of. Engineers (India), late Chief 

States b 17th Nov. 1885. m. Margaret, d, of I Engineer, Public Health Department, Bengal; 

^4 late Capt. Michael Fasting, formerly of the , Consulting Engineer, Member of firm of 


WILKINSON, Hector Russell, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1927); I.C.S. b. March 11, 1S88. m. 

Tneodora Duintree. Educ. Clifton and 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1012 and posted to Bengal, 
Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal, 1922-27. Secretary, Education, 
Department. Government of Bengal, 1931-35. 
Address: United:. Service- ''Club, Calcutta. 


M.R.C.S. 

(Eng.),L.R.C,P. (Lond.), D.T.M., and D.T.H. 
(Liverpool Uni.) ; Medical Officer, B. B, & 
C. I. Illy. Co., Ajmer, b. 17th March 1880. m. 
Dorothy Heave Kingsbury, 1915. Educ.: 
City of London School, Queen’s Coll., Taunton, 
and St. Thomas’ Hospital, London. Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922); A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St, John of Jerusalem 
(1930); Hon. Magte., Ajmer-Merwara ; past 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmer Municipality, 
and President, Rajputana Bra h eh of the 
European Association. Publications’. “ A 
Malaria Survey of Ajmer City 1930.” Address: 
Aimer. 
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Williams and Temple, b, 7th April 1872 ; m. 
Dorothy Hand, d. of E. Thorp of Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheshire. Educ. : Clifton. Articled to 
Mr. James Mansergh, F.R.S., P. Pres. Inst. 

C. E., 1891 ; Asst, on York Main Drainage 

Works, Birmingham Waterworks; Resi- 
dent Engineer-in-Charge, Whitby Water- 
works ; Served S. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer ; Asst. District Engineer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways ; Pers. Asstt. to Mr. 
G. R. Strachan, M. Inst. C.E., 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works ; Consulting Engineer to Colonal 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water- 
works . Naivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, &c., 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jheria, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Monghyr, 
Comilla, Raneegunge, Midnapore, Suri and 
Cooeh-Bchar waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
schemes. Publications : Sewage disposal in 
India and the East; Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (three editions) ; Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal, R. E. Journal, 1909, “ Rainfall of 
Wales,” Geographical Journal, 1909; Elood 
discharge and Spillways in India, “Engineer,” 
1922 ; Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal ; Public Health in India 
“XlXth Century” February 1928; 
Rainfall, Off, How and Storage in the Central 
Provinces ; Min. Proe. Inst. C. E., 1981; The 
Rainfall of Assam, Journal, Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society, 1932; The Economics of 
Water Pumping, “Engineer,” 1933; The 
Plow of Water, 1931 ; Single Arch Masonry 
Dams, “ Engineer ”, 1935. Address : 

Killay House, Cooden, Bexhillon-Sea ; Old 
Court House Street, Calcutta; and United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

WILLIAMS. Capt. Herbert Armstrong, 

D. S.O., I.M.S. ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital since 1907. h. llthEeb. 
1875. Address: General Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLIAMSON, SIR Horace, Kt. (1934); 
C.I.E. (1922); M.B.E. (1919); Adviser 
to the Secretary of State. 6. July 16, 1880. 
m. Joan Emma Doran Holtz. Educ : 
Cheltenham College. Joined Indian Police, 
United Provinces, 1900; Superintendent, 
1918; Assistant to Inspector- General, 1917 ; 
Secretary, Indian Disorders Inquiry Com- 
mittee, 1919-20 ; Deputy Inspector- General, 
1923; Officiating Inspector- General, 1928; 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, Home Depart- 
ment, Govt, of India, 1931. 

WILLMOT, Roger Boui, ton, H. M. Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta, b. 18th Oct. 1892. 
Educ. : Berkhamsted. In business in London, 
191.1-1915. Joined Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve in 1915 : transferred to Army with 
a commission in R, G. A. (S.R.) in July 
1916; in Government service in London, 
1920-1924. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

WILSON, Likpt.-Oe.neraIi Sir Roger Coch- 
rane, K.C.B. (1937), D.S.O. (1918), M.C., 
Adjutant General in India, b, 20th December 


1882 ; m. Marion Blanche Florence Hollway, 
1905, 2 2 d. ; Educ : Wellington College, 

Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Cheshire 
Regiment, 1901 ; 114 Malmittas, Indian 

Army, 1904; Staff College, 1914; served 
Mesopotamia, 1914-18 ; General Staff, India, 
1922-25 ; Brigadier Manzai Brigade, Waziris- 
tan, 1926-30 ; Commandant, Indian Staff 
College, 1931-34; G.O.C., Rawalpindi 

District, 1934-36. Address : Army Head- 
quarters (India), Simla and New Delhi. 

WINGATE, Ronald Evelyn Leslie, C.I.E., 
B.A., I.C.S., Offg. Political Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, b. 30th Septr. 1889. Educ. : 

. at Bradfield and Balliol College, Oxford. 
Arrived in India 1913 and served in the 
Punjab as Asst. Commissioner; transferred 
to Delhi as City Magistrate, 1916 ; special 
duty on staff of Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab, 
1917 ; special duty under Civil Commissioner 
of Occupied Territories, Mesopotamia, 1917; 
Political Agent and H. M.’s Consul at Maskat, 
1919 ; special assistant to Resident in Kash- 
mir, 1921 ; Political Agent and H. M.’s 
Consul, Maskat, 1923 ; Secretary to Agent 
to Governor- General in R-ajputana, September 
1924; ditto Baluchistan, 1927; Political 
Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Quetta- 
Pishin, 1928; Political Agent Sibi, 1931 ; 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign and Political Department, 
1932 ; Officiating Secretary, October 1932. 
Address: Government of India, Delhi and 
Simla. 

WINTERBOTHAM, Sir Geopfrey Leonard, 
Kt. (1936), B.A. (Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, 
Messrs. Wallace & Co. b. 7th Oct. 1889. m. 
Hilda, youngest d. of D. Norton, ,,0.8.1. Educ. : 
Malvern and Magdalene Coil., Cambridge. 
Business in India since 1912; apptd. Consul 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926 ; Member, Legisla- 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-35 ; Vice-President- 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927 and 
1932. President, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, 1929 and 1934. President, Associat- 
ed Chambers of Commerce of India and 
Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1929. Address : Byculla Club, Bombay. 

WITHERINGTON, CHARLES HANINGTON, ex' 
member, Indian Legislative Assembly, was 
educated at Charterhouse, He came to India 
in January 1909 and was for 
many years a tea planter 
in Assam where lie took a 
leading part in the Assam 
Branch of the Indian Tea 
Association and in public 
aifiars. Ho was a member 
of the Assam Legislative 
Council representing the, 
tea industry from 1928 
io 1932. He was General 
’ Secretary of the European 
Association (India) in 
Calcutta for three years 
to the end of 1935. He entered the Indian 
Legislative Assembly early in 1936 in the 
Assam European seat and is closely connected 
with the affairs of the Tea Industry of India. 
b. 1885 : Address '. C/o National Bank of 
India, Olive Street, Calcutta. 
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WRIGHT, Sin William Owen, Kt., O.B.E.; 
V.D., Director, Parry & Co. Ltd., Madras; &. 
11 August 1882; m. Barbara, d. of the late F. 
Mullaly, Madras Police. Educ. : St. Paul’s 
School, London ; formerly President, Local 
Board, Imperial Bank of India; Chairman, 
Madras Telephone Co., Director, Hercules 
Insurance Co., and Various Other Companies; 
Chairman, Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
1933. Address : Madras Club, Madras. 

WYLIE, H. E. Snt Francis (Verner), K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor, Central Provinces 
and Berar ; b. 9th August 1801; in. Kathleen 
Byrne, 1923. e. at the 
Royal School, Dungannon 
(1004-09) and Dublin Uni- 
versity ( 1 909-15). Entered 
I.C.S. 1914. Arrived in 
India 1915, Posted to the 
Punjab as Assistant Com- 
missioner. Serve d i n 
Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers, 1916-19, Held 
various appointments in 
the Foreign and Political 
Department of the Govern- 
ment of India 1919-37. Assumed charge as 
Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar 
27th May 1938. Address: Governor’s Camp, 
C. P. & Berar. 

VAIN, The Hon. Sir Lee Ah. K-i-H., Bar-at- 
Law, M. L.C., Ex- President, Rangoon Corpora, 
tion, Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests, b. April 1874, Educ.: Rangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address : Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 

YAKUB Mohammed, Mottlvi, Sir, Kt. (1929); 
Lawyer, b. August 27, 1879. in. The late 
Wahid a Begum, Editor of Tclizebi N is wan, 
Lahore. Educ: M.A.O. College, Aligarh. 
Member and Chairman, Moradabad Municipal 
Board, Member and senior Vice-Chairman, 
Moradabad District Board, Trustee, M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh, Member, Legislative 
Assembly, Member of Age of Consent Com- 
mittee, Member of the Army Retrenchment 
Committee, Deputy President and President 
of Legislative Assembly, Member of Statutory 
Railway Board Committee, London, Former 
President and Secretary of All-India Muslim 
League, President, U. P. Muslim League, 
Annual Session Pilibhit, President, Bundliil- 
khand Muslim Conference, President, All-India 
Palestine Conference, Bombay, President, 
All-India Postmen’s Conference, Aligarh. 
Acting Commerce and Industries Member of 
the Govt, of India, Jan. 1938. Address: 
Mohalla Mugalpura, Moradabad U. P. 


June 1888. in. to a cousin. Educ : at Meerut 
College, M.A.O. College, Aligarh and England. 
Practising as Barrister in Meerut., since Dec. 
1914. Acted as Secretary of U. P. War 
Fund for Meerut District ; Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
Funds, Secretary, Dist. War League. Was 
elected a member of the Municipal Board, 
Meerut, in 1916 and Vice-Chairman a 
year later, Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1920 ; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1920-1923. Nominated a member 
of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. in 1927. 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
1928. Elected Member, Leg. Assembly 
from Agra Division, 1930. Address : Junnut 
Nishan, Meerut. 

2AFRULLA ICHAN, ClUumiuiU Sir MUHAlu- 
mad, K.C.S.I. (1937); Kt., B. A. (Honours), 
Punjab, LL.B. (Honours), London ; Barrister- 
at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn) ; Member of the Gover- 
nor General’s Executive Council (Depts. of 
Commerce and Railways), b. 6th Feb. 1893. 
m . . Badrun Nissa Begum, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. S. A. Khan, I.C.S. (Bihar and 
Orissa). Educ. : at Government College, Lahore, 
King’s College, and Lincoln’s Inn, London; 
Advocate, Sialkot, Punjab, 1014-16 ; practised 
in Lahore High Court, 1916-35 ; Editor, 
“ Indian Cases 1916-32 ; Law Lecturer, 
University Law College, Lahore, 1919-1924; 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 1926-35; 
Member, Punjab Provincial Reforms Com- 
mittee ; Delegate, Indian Round Table 
Conference, 1930, 1931 and 1932; Member, 
Consultative Committee, 1932 ; Delegate to 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament on 
Indian Reforms, 1933; President, All-India 
Muslim League, 1931 ; Crown Counsel, 
Delhi Conspiracy Case, March 1931 to .Tunc 
3932. Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, 1932. Publications. 
“ Indian Oases ” ; the Criminal Law Journal 
of India; Reprints of Punjab Criminal Rulings, 
Vol. IV ; and Fifteen Years’ Digest. 
Address : Delhi or Simla . 

SAIDI, Syed Bashir Husain, Chief Minister 
of Rampur State. Belongs to Saadat Barelia 
family of Mussatfnrnagar District, b. 3898. 
m. Educ.: Took his degree in 1919 from 
St. Stephens College, Delhi 
Honours Degree in History * 
from Cambridge in 1922. 

Member of the Hon. Society i 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Called ] 
to the Bar in 1923. Joined 
State service, 1930 •Judge 
of the State High Court; 

Private Secretary to His 
Highness, Household Minis- 
ter, Political Minister. Dur- 
ing the absence of Sir Abd us- j 
suinad Khan, Kt., officiated 
as Chief Minister for several months in the 
, 32, 33 ; and also for Revenue and 
blister, April to September 1936. 
the Third Indian .'Round Table 
in 1932 and appointed Chief 
December 1036. Address: 
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Who’s Who—H. E. The Viceroy. 



I NDIA : His Excellency 
Victor Alexander John 
Hope, Marquess of Lin- 
lithgow, K.T., G.M.S.I., G.M 
I.E., O.B.E., D.L., T.D., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India 
Born : 24th Sept. 1887 ; eldest 
son of xst Marquess and Hon. 
Hersey deMoleyns, 3rd daughter 
of 4th Lord Ventry. 

Succeeded father 1908. 
Married : 1911, Doreen Maud, 
2nd daughter of Rt. Hon. Sir 
F. Milner, 7th Bt. Twin sons, 
three daughters. Heir: s. Earl 
of Hopetoun, q.v. 

Educated : Eton. 

Earl of Hopetoun 1703, Vis- 
count Althrie, Baron Hope, 
1703 ; Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 
1809 ; Baron Niddry (U.K.) 
1814 ; Lord Lieutenant of West 
Lothian ; Chairman of Market Supply Committee since 1933 ; Director 
of the Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance 
Society, J. & P. Coats, Ltd., Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd., 
British Assets Trust Ltd. ; President of Edinburgh and East of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture, Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Served European War, 1914-18 (despatches) ; and commanded 1st 
Lothians and Border Armoured Car Company, 1920-26 ; Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1922-24 ,* Deputy Chairman of Unionist Party Organi- 
sation, 1924-26 ; President of Navy League, 1924-31; Chairman, Depart- 
mental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
1923; Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, 1926-28 ; 
Chairman ,J oint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933. 
Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, April 1936. 
Recreations : Golf, Shooting. 

Address : The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi and Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 
Private Secretary : J. G. Laithwaite. Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. C. G. Toogood, C.I.E., D.S.O. 

Surgeon : Lt.-Colonel H. H. Elliot, M.B.E., M.C., I.M.S. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

H.E. General Sir Robert A. Cassels, G.C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O,, 
(Commander-in-Chief in India.) 

The Hon'ble Sir N. N. Sircar, Kt., Bar-at-Law, (Law.) 

The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, K.C.B., (Finance.) 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Craik, Bart., K.G.S.I., (Home.) 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., (Education, Health and Lands.) 

The Hon’ble Chaudhri Sir Zafrullah Khan, Kt., (Commerce, 
Industries and Labour?) 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Stewart (Railways and Communications.). 
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A SSAM: His 

Excellency Sir 
Robert Niel Reid, 

K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Governor of Assam. 

Born: 15th July, 1883. 

E ducated : Malvern 
and Brasenose Coll., 

Oxford, I.C.S. 1906. 

Married : Amy Helen 
Disney, igog. 

Arrived in India 1907, 

Assistant Magistrate, 

Bengal; Under-Secretary, 

1911-14; I.A.R.O., 1916- 
19 ; Magistrate and Collector, 1920-27 ; Secretary, Agri- 
culture and Industries Department, 1927-28 ; Com- 
missioner, Rajshahi Division, 1930; Offg. Secretary, 
1930-31; Member of Executive Council, Bengal, 1934-37. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Assam, 4th March 1937. 
Recreations : Golf and Polo. 

Address : Government House, Shillong. 

Secretary to the Governor : Mr. J. P. Mills, i.c.S. 
Military Secretary : Major F. A. Esse. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, 
Kt., {Finance, Home and Public Works.) 

The Hon’ble Rev. J. J. M. Nicholas-Roy, {Local Self- 
Government excluding Excise .) 

The Hon’ble Srijut Rohini Kumar Chowdhury, 
(Revenue and Forests.) 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Manawwar Ali, {Education and 
Excise.) 

The Hon’ble Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, ( Agri- 
culture Industries, Co-operative Societies , Justice and 
Prisons .) 

The Hon’ble Babu Akshoy Kumar Das {Registration, 
General and Legislative Departments.). 
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ifflil TJENGAL : His Excel- 

lency The Right 
Hon’ble Michael 
, : 1 Herbert Rudolph Knatch- 

1118 1 bull. Lord. Brabourne, 

1 1 G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., M.C., 

Knight of Grace St. John of 

a Jerusalem, 5th Baron, cr. 

1880, 14th Bart., cr. i 64 i. 

[ Governor of Bengal. 

Born : Stli May 1895. 
Son of 4th Baron and Helena, 
daughter of late H. von 
Flesch-Brunningen, Imperial 
Councillor, Vienna. 

Succeeded his father in 

Married : 1919, Lady 

Doreen Geraldine Browne, 

— youngest daughter of the 6th 

Marquess of Sligo. 

Norton Cecil Michael Knatchbull. Born : nth 


iucated : Wellington, R.M.A., Woolwich. Served European War, 
i-18 (despatches thrice, M.C.) ; M.P (U) Ashford Division, Kent, 
>33; Parliamentary Private Secretary to Secretary of State for 
a, 1932-33 ; Governor of Bombay, 1933-37- 
Assumed charge as Governor of Bengal November 1937. 

Address : Government House, Calcutta, India. 

Secretary : L. G. Pinnell, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Military Secretary .* Colonel R. B. Butler, C.I.E., G.B.E., M.C# 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister, 
{Education). 

The Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Sarker, {Finance). 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazim-ud-Din, K.C.I.E., {Home 
Department). 

The Hon’ble Sir B. P. Singh Roy, {Revcmte). 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja Habibullah Bahadur of Dacca, 
{Agriculture and Industries). 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, of Kasimbazar, 
{Communications and Works). 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, {Commerce, Labour, 
Public Health and Local Self-Government). 

The Hon’ble Nawab Musharuff Hossain, Khan Bahadur, 
{Judicial and Legislative). 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. D. Raikut, {Forest and Excise). 

The Hon'ble Mr. M. B. Mullick {Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness). 
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B IHAR: His Excel- 
lency Sir Maurice 
Garnier Hallett. 

K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Governor of Bihar. 

Born : 28th October 

1883. 

Educated : Winchester 
College and New College, 

Oxford. 

M arried : G. C. M. 

Veasey. 

Appointed to I.C.S. 

1907 ; Under-Secretary, Bihar and Orissa, 1913-15; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1915-20 ; Secretary, Local 
Self-Government Department, Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 ; 
Magistrate-Collector, 1925-29 ; Commissioner, 1929-30 ; 
Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
1930-32 ; Home Secretary, Government of India, 1932-36. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar, March 1937. 

Address : Governor’s Camp, Bihar. 

Secretary : Mr. A. J. Mainwaring, c.i.e., i.c.s. 
Military Secretary : Captain D. G. Walker. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha, Prime Minister 
(Home Affairs). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha, (Finance 
and Local Self -Government) . 

The Hon’ble Dr. Saiyid Mahmud (Education and 
Development). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Jaglal Chatjdhuri (Excise and 
Public Health). 
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B OMBAY : His Excel- 

lency Sir Lawrence 
RoCxEr Lumley, G.C. 
I.E., T.D., Governor of Bombay. 


Born : 27 July 1896 ; 2nd 
and only surviving son of late 
Brigadier-General Hon. Osbert 
Lumley, C.M.G. and late 
Constance Eleanor, O.BJL, e.d. 
of Captain Eustace John Wilson 
Patten, xst Life Guards, and 
Emily Constantia, daughter of 
Rev. Lord John Thynne. 
Nephew and heir of 10th Earl 
of Scarbrough, q.v. 


Married : 1922, Katharine 

Isobel, daughter of late R. F. 
McEwen of Marchmont, 
Berwickshire, and Bardrochat, 
Ayrshire ; one son (born 5th 
December 1932); four daughters. 


Educated: Eton; R.M.C.. Sandhurst; Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; B.A. Oxford, 1921- 


MP (Cl Kingston-upon-Hull, East, 1922-29;. York, 1931-37. 
Served with 11th ^Hussars, France, 1916-18. Assumed charge as 
Governor of Bombay, September 1937* 


Publications: History bt the Eleventh Hussars, .936. Clubs; 
Cavalry, Carlton. 


Address : Government House, Bombay. 

Secretary to the Governor : J. B. Irwin, Esq., B.A. (Dub.), D.S.O., 
M.C., I.C.S., J.P. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. T. C. Crichton, M.C. 

Surgeon : Capt. F. E. Buckland, M.B., R.A.M.C. 


MINISTERS. 

The Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, Chief Minister ( Education ). 

The Hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe {Finance). 

The Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi ( Home and Legal). 

The Hon. Mr. M. I). Gilder (Health and Excise). 

The Hon. Mr. Morarji R. Desai (Revenue, Rural Development 
and Agriculture). 

The Hon. Mr. M. Y. Nurie (Public Works). 

The Hon. Mr. L. M. Patil (Local Self-Government and Miscellaneous) . 
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C ENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR: His 
Excellency Sir Francis 
(Verner) Wylie, K.C.S.I., 

C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor of 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Born : 9th August 1891. 

Married: Kathleen Byrne, 

1923- 

Educated at the Royal 
School, Dungannon (1904-09) 
and Dublin University 
(1909-15). 

Entered I.C.S. 1914. Arrived in India 1915. Posted to the 
Punjab as Assistant Commissioner. Served in Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1916-19. Field various appointments in 
the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of 
India, 1919-37. 

Assumed charge as Governor of C. P. 27th May 1938. 
Address : Governor's Camp, C. P. & Berar. 

Secretary to the Governor : Mr. R. N. Banerjee, M.A. 
(Cal.), B.A, (Cantab.), I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Capt. J. H. Caesar, M.C. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare , Chief 
Minister {Home Affairs, Law and Justice). 

The Hon’ble Pandit Ravi Shankar Siiukla {Education). 
The Hon’ble Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra {Local 
Self-Government ) . 

The Hon'ble Ramrao Madhaorao Deshmu kh {Public Works) . 
The Hon’ble Mr. Durgashankar Kripashankar Mehta 
(Finance). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Purushottam Balwant Gole (Revenue). 
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M ADRAS : His Excel- 
lency John Francis 
Ashley, Lord Erskine, 
G.C.I.E., Governox- of Madras. 

Born: 26th April, 1895, 
eldest son of 12th earl of Mar 
and Kellie. 

Married: 1919, Lady 
Marjorie Hervey, eldest 
daughter of 4th Marquess of 
Bristol, q.v., lour sons. 

Heir : s. Master of 

Erskine, q.v. 

Educated : Eton, Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Lieut. R. of O. Scots Guards ; 
late Lieut. Scots 
M.P. — ‘ — 


Guards, 

— . . . ' / • r estonsuper-Mare 

Division of Somerset 1922-23 
A: W MmsMMmlk j and since 1924. Asst. Private 

Secretary (unpaid) to Rt. Hon. 
Walter Long, (rst Lord of 
Admiralty), 1920-21 ; Parliamentary Private Secretary (unpaid) 
to the Postmaster-General (Sir W. Joynson Hicks), 1923; Principal 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home Secretary, 1924 ; Assistant Govern- 
ment Whip in National Government, 1932. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Madras 15th November 1934. 

Address : Government House, Madras. 

Governor’s Secretary : Mr. T. G. Rutherford, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Major T. F. H. J, J. Kelly, O.B.E. 

Private Secretary : Mr. D. H. Elwin, I.C.S. 

Surgeon: Major D. P. Johnstone, C.I.E., O.B.E., R.A.M.C. 


MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Chief Minister ( Home 
and Finance). 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Prakasam {Revenue). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hussan ( Public Works). 

The Hon’ble Dr. P. Subbaroyan {Education and Law). 

The Hon’ble Dr. T. S. S. Rajan {Public Health). 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. I. Munuswami Pillai {Agricultural and 
Rural Department). 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. V. Giri {Industries and Labour). 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. Ramanathan {Public Information). 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. Raman Men on {Courts and Prisons). 

The Hon'ble Mr. B. Gopala Reddy {Local Administration). 
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N W. FRONTIER 
• PROVINCE: His 
Excellency Sir George 
Cunningham, K.G.S.I., 

K.C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., 

Governor of N. W. F. 

Province. 

Born : 23rd March, 

1888. 

Educated: F e t t e s 
College, Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

I.C.S. 1911. 

Married: K. M. Adair. 

Political Department, Government of India since 1914. 
Served on N. W. Frontier 1914-25 ; Counsellor, British 
Legation, Kabul, 1925-6. Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy, 1926-31, Home Member, Executive Council, 
N. W. Frontier Province. 

Assumed charge as Governor of N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, 3rd March 1937. 

Address : Government House, Peshawar. 

Secretary to Governor : Captain A. J. Dring. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon'ble Dr. Khan Sahib, Chief Minister 
(Political & Home Affairs & Public Works). 
„ Kazi Ataullah Khan (. Education , Reve- 
nue & Agriculture). 
„ Lala Bhanju Ram Gandhi (. Finance 
& Legislative Department) . 
„ Khan Mohd. Abbas Khan (Industries). 
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O RISSA : His 

Excellency Sir 
John Austen Hub- 
back, K.C.S.I., I.C.S., M.A. 
(Cantab.), Governor of 
Orissa. 

Born : 27th February, 

1878. 

Married: Bridget Alington 
Royds. 

Educated: Winchester and 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector and Settlement 
Officer in Bengal ; Settle- 
ment Officer, 1909 ; Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, 1910 ; Transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 1912, 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1913; temporarily employed 
by Revenue and Statistics Department, India Office, 1915 I 
Magistrate and Collector, 1916 ; served under Government of 
India, Army Department, 1918 ; Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919 ; Director of 
Land Records, 1923 ; Offg. Commissioner, 1925 ; confirmed 
1928 ; Offg. Member, Board of Revenue, 1932 ; member, 
Governor’s Executive Council, B. & O., 1935. 

Assumed charge as first Governor of Orissa on 1st April 
1936. 

Address: Government House, Puri. 

Secretary : J. Bowstead, Esq., M.C.,I.C.S.,B.A. (Cantab.). 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Ministers : 

The Hon. Mr. Biswanath Das, Chief Minister ( Home & 
Finance). 

,, Mr. Nityanand Kanungo, ( Revenue , Public Works 
and Development). 

„ Mr. Bodhram Dubey, ( Education > Local Self- 
Government and Law). 
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P UNJAB: His 

Excellency Sir 
Herbert William 
Emerson, G.C.I.E.,K,C.S.L, 

C.B.E., Governor of the 
Punjab. 

Born : 1st June 1881. 

Educated: Calday 
Grange Grammar School ; 

Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905 ; Manager, 

Bashahr State, 1911-14 ; 

Superintendent and Settle- 
ment Officer, Mandi State, 

1915 ; Assistant Commis- 
sioner and Settlement Officer, Punjab, 1917 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, 1922’; Secretary to Government, 
Finance Department, 1926; Chief Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, 1927-28 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1930-32. 

Assumed charge as Governor of the Punjab on 13th April, 
1933 . 

Address ; Punjab Governor’s Camp. 

Secretary : Lt.-Col. R. T. Lawrence, C.I.E., M.C. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, D.C.L., K.B.E., K.B., 
Premier, {Home Department). 

The Hon. Sir Sundarsingh Majithia,C.I.E.,S.B., {Revenue). 
The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir Chiioturam, 
{Development). 

The Hon. Mr. Manoiiarlal, {Finance). 

The Hon. N'awabzada Major Khizar Hayat Khan, O.B.E., 

{Public Works). 



Mian Abdul Haye, {Education). 
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S IND : His Excellency 
Sir Lancelot Graham, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 
first Governor of Sind. 


Born : 18th April 
1880. 


Educated : St. Paul’s 
School, London and Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. 


Married : Olive 
Bertha Maurice. 


Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1904 ; Assistant 
Judge, 1908 ; Assistant 
Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 1911; Judicial Assistant, 
Kathiawar, 1913 ; Joint Secretary, Legislative Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1921 ; Secretary, Legislative 
Department, 1924-1936. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Sind, 1st April 1936. 
: Government House, Karachi. 

Secretary : 

Mr. J. M. Corin, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary: 

Capt. R. A. Shebbeare. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh Muham- 
mad Umar, O.B.E., Chief Minister, {Finance, Home, 
General and Political and Miscellaneous Departments). 
The Hon’ble Mr. Nihchaldas Chatumal Vazirani, 
[Public Works, Medical and Health Departments). 

The Hon’ble Pir Illahibux Nawazali 
Department). 
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U NITED PRO- 
VINCES: His 

Excellency Sir 
Harry Graham Haig, 

K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Governor of the United 
Provinces. 

Born : 13 th April 1881. 

Married: Violet May 
Deas, daughter of J. Deas, 

I.C.S. (retired). 

Educated : Winchester 

and New College, Oxford. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905; Under- 
secretary to Government of 
U. P. 19 10-12 ; Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 19x5- 
19, Deputy Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1920 ; Secretary, Fiscal Commission, 1921-22, 
attached to Lee Commission, 1923-24. Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1926-30; Home Member, Government of India, 

1932 - 34 - 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U. P. on 6th Decem- 
ber, 1934. 

Address: Governor's Camp, U. P. 

Secretary: Mr. J. C. Donaldson, M.C., I.C.S. 

Military Secretary: Major D. A. Brett, M.C., E.G.M. ] 

MINISTERS. 

| The Hon. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier, ( Home 
■ 2 Affairs and Finance.). 

The Hon. Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, {Revenue & Jails.). I 

The Hon. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, {Justice, Development, ; 

Agriculture & Veterinary). . : \ 

The Hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, (Local Self-Govern- \ 

merit & Health). s 

The Hon. Sri Sampurnanand, ( Education ). . f 

The H011. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, {Communications 6 ; 

Irrigation). ■ 

' ' \ 
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A LWAR : His Highness 

Rajeshwar Shri 
Sawai Maharaj 
Veerendra Shiromani Dev 
Tej Singhji, the present Ruler 
of Alwar State, Rajputana. 

Born : 19th March 1911 at 
Srichandpura in Alwar. 
Educated : At J aipur. 

The State was founded by 
Rao Pratap Singhji of Macheri 
who had descended through 
Naru from Raja Udaikranji 
who ruled Jaipur in the 
fourteenth century. The Alwar 
family are Kachwaha Rajputs 
of the Naruka subclan. Rao 
Pratap Singhji was succeeded by Maharao Raja Bakhtawar Singhji 
whom he had adopted from Thikana Thana, an estate in the Alwar 
State. Maharao Raja Bakhtawar Singhji entered into alliance with 
the British Government by a treaty in the year 1803. The said 
Maharao Raja was succeeded by his adopted son Banesinghji from 
Thana. Maharao Raj as Bakhtawar Singhj i and Baney Singhj i rendered 
valuable services to the British Government. Maharao Raja Baney 
Singhji was succeeded by his son Sheodan Singhji. The latter was 
succeeded by Mangal Singhji from Thikana Thana. 

In 1889 the title of “Maharaja ” was conferred upon Maharao 
Raja Mangal Singhji as a hereditary distinction. He was succeeded 
by his son Jey Singhji who was born on the 14th June 1882. 

The State has, on several occasions, placed its forces at the dis- 
posal of Government. In August 1900 a detachment of Infantry 700 
strong was despatched for service in China. On the outbreak of the 
Great War (1914-19), His Highness Maharaja Jey Singhji placed 
all the resources of the State at the disposal of Government. The Alwar 
Imperial Service Infantry and one squadron of the Alwar Lancers 
proceeded on active service. Also on hostilities breaking out with 
Afghanistan in May 1919 the Durbar placed the resources of the State 
at the disposal of Government and the Alwar State Forces proceeded to 
the Frontier. The present ruler takes a keen interest in the administra- 
tion of the State and the welfare of his subjects. 
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B AHAWALPUR : Major Dr- 
His Highness Rukn-ud- 
Daui.a, Nus-rat-i-Jang- 
Saif-ud-Daula, HafizulMulk, 

Mukhlis-ud-Daula wa Muin- 
ud-Dauba Al-Haj Nawab Sir 
Sadiq Mohammad Khan Sahib 
Bahadur Abbasi V., L.L.D., 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., 

Nawab Ruler of Bahawalpur. 

Born :in 1904. Succeeded in 
1907. Educated : in Aitchison 
Chiefs College, Lahore. Married: 
in 1921. Invested with, full 
Ruling powers in 1924. A 
member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Indian Princes 
Chamber. A.D.C. to Prince of 
Wales during his Indian tour, 

1921. Hon. Major in the 21st 
K.G.O. Central India Horse. 

Visited Europe and England 1913-14, 1924, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 
1935- Was honoured in May, 1937, by an invitation to be present in 
Westminster Abbey on the occasion of the Coronation of H.M. the 
King Emperor. Received by King Emperor on each occasion. 

Largest Mohammadan State in the Punjab. Direct descendant 
of Abbaside Kaliplis of Baghdad and Cairo. Heir : Sahibzada 
Mohammad Abbas Khan Sai-iib Bahadur. 

Area: 22,000 square miles. 

Population : 1,000,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 85 lakhs. 

Salute : 17 guns. 

CABINET. 

Prime Minister : 

Izzat Nisiian Imadul-Mulk, Raisul-W uzra Khan Bahadur 
Nabi Bakhsh Mohammad Husain, M.A., LL.B., C.I.E., Bo.-C.S. 

P. W. <S* Revenue Minister : 

Mr. C. A. H. Townsend, C.I.E. 

Minister for Law <8* Justice : 

Rafiushan Ifrukharul-Mulk, Lieut-Colonel Khan Bahadur 
Maqbool Hassan Kureishy, M.A., LL.B. 

Home Minister : 

Umdat-ul-Umara Amine-ul-Mulk Sardar Haji Mohammad 
Amir Khan. 

Army Minister : 

Rafiushan-Shujaulmulk, Lieut.-General Sahibzada Haji 
Mahommad Dilawar Khan Abbasi, M.B.E., R.I.H. 
Minister for Commerce : 

Mehta Udho Das, B.A., LL.B. 

Minister for Education : 

Major Shamsud Din Mohamad, B.A. 
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B ALASINOR : His Highness 
Nawab Saheb Babi 
Shri Jamiatkhanji, 
Bahadur, the present Ruler of 
Balasinor State, in the Gujarat 
Agency. 

Born : ioth November 1894. 
Ascended the Gadi on 31st 
December 1915. 

Educated : At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot, where he 
achieved the Diploma. After- 
wards His Highness joined the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra 
Dun and returned with success. 
He is allowed to wear the 
Imperial Cadet Corps uniform. 
His Highness is a ruler of 
literary taste and can compose 
poetry in Urdu and Gujarathi. 
He is also endowed with the 
natural gift of writing drama and plays which are greatly admired 
in the province of Gujarat. 

Married: First with H.H. Begum Saheba Shri Subhan Balchte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir-apparent of Junagadh State, but she 
died. At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb has three 
Begum Sahebas: ( 1) H.H. Shri Sardar Begum Saheba. (2) H.H. 
Shri Khurshed Begum Saheba. (3) H.H. Shri Zohra Begum Saheba. 
The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920, who unfortun- 
ately died in infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has given 
birth to three daughters. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and 
well-known Babi Sunni Pathan dynasty. The ancestors of His 
Highness were the descendants of Sher Khanji Babi, son of Bahadur 
Khanji Babi, a distinguished officer in the Imperial Service at De lhi , 
who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the Mughal 
Emperors. Even to-day the same magnificent position is fully 
maintained. The Rulers of this clan have been famous not for their 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for their luxuriance of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 

Military Force : 60 Cavalry, 177 Infantry and 10 guns. 

Permanent Salute : 9 guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 
of adoption. He is also a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. 

Balasinor State is a second class State in the Bombay Presidency 
with high Civil and Criminal powers. 

Area of the State : 189 square miles. 

Population: 52,525 in 1931. 
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B ANGANAPALLE : Nawab 
Mir Fazle Alt Khan 
Bahadur, is the only 
Muslim Ruler in South India. 

Born : 1901. 

Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on 6th July 1922. 

Education: St. George 

Grammar School, Hyderabad 
(Deccan); Newington Institu- 
tion, Madras ; Mayo College, 

Ajmer. 

Marriages : (1) In 1924 his 

first cousin, Fakhr-un-nissa 
Begum Sahiba (died in 1928), 
the only daughter of his paternal 
uncle, the late Nawab Mir Asad 
Ali Khan Bahadur. 

Heir-Apparent : Nawab Mir 
Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur, 
born 12th October 1925. 

(2) In 1930 the present Begum Sahiba, Ra’ees-un-nissa Begum from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur (Hyderabad). One daughter : 
Princess Nargis Khatoon (Sahibzadi Padsha), born 20th August 1936 
Recreation : Tennis, Billiards and Shikar. 

The Nawab Saheb Bahadur has travelled widely throughout 
India, and is now on an extensive tour of pilgrimage of the Holy 
Places in Iran, Iraq and Arabia. 

The State pays no tribute to the Crown. “The Nawab Saheb 
Bahadur is a ruler of the constitutional type imbued with a single- 
minded devotion to duty and a strong sense of the obligations of his 
royal position. His people have seen in him not a remote Ruler, but 
a man who is personally acquainted with many of them and has often 
visited the places where they live”, — (Mr. Humayun Mirza, the Dewan, 
at the Durbar on the 6th December 1937). The Nawab Saheb Bahadur 
is a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Salute : 9 guns. Area of the State : 275 square miles. 

Population: 40,000 (mostly Hindus) . Annual Revenue: Rs. 3,01,1 1 8. 
The State is rich in mineral resources : diamond deposits, also 
copper and cal cite mines. “Labour is cheap, water supply plentiful 
and working conditions ideal ”, is the view expressed by geologists 
about the facilities afforded in regard to the working of the diamond 
mines. The State is also rich in slab deposits. The chief food 
grain is cholum. There is free medical aid and free education upto 
the Lower Secondary grade. 

Dewan: ' Humayun Mirza, Esquire. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

», , f Syed Ali Naqui Sahib. 

Magistrates : Narasimham, Esq. 

Tahsildar : Syed Imam Sahib, B.A. 

Munsijf : Khaja Nazeer Hussain Sahib. 
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B ARI A: Lieut. -Colonel His 
Highness Maharaol 
ShreE Sir Ranjitsinhji, 
K.C.S.I., Ruler of Baria. 

Born : ioth July 1886. 
Educated : At Rajkumar 

College, Rajkot ; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England. 

Married : In 1905 to Shriniant 
Talctakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverba Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 20th 
February 1908. Assumed full 
Ruling Powers on May 1908. 

Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

Second Son : Raj Kumar Shree Heerasinhji. 

Grandson, eldest son of Heir-Apparent : Raj Kumar Shree 
Jayadeepsinhji. 

Family: Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner. 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talulcas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government. 

Area of State: 813 square miles. Population: 159,429. 

Gross Average Revenue : Twelve lacs. 

Salute : Permanent 9 ; Personal 11. 

Recreation: Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur Motilal L. Parekh, M.A., LL.B. 

Officer Commanding State Forces : Lt.-Col. Maharaj Naharsinhji, 
C.I.E. 

Raj-Kharch Officer : Captain Saradar Kalliansinh. 

Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate: U. J. Shah, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : M. V. Sheth, Esq. 
Medical Department : Dr. J. H. Kumbhani, M.B.B.S., D.T.M., 
F.C.P.S. 

Electrical Department : M. L. Patel, Esq., D.F.H. (London). 

P. W. D. Department : C. S. Malkan, Esq., B.E. (Civil), A.M.I.E. 
Education Department : G. L. Pandya, Esq., M.A., B.T. 

Banking Department : Chandulal N. Shah, Esq, 
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B ARODA : His Highness 
F A R Z A N D - I-KHAS-I- 
D o w l a t-i-Enghshia 
Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar Sena Khas Khel 
Samsher Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G. 

C.I.E., LL.D., Benares Hindu 
University Honorary LL.D., 

(Gamb.) Maharaja of Baroda. 

Born : 1863. Ascended the 

gadi 1875; Invested with full 
powers in 1881. 

Educated : Privately. 

Married : In 1880 Shri 
Chimnabai Saheb, a princess 

belonging to the House of , -7 a 

Tanjore, who died in 1885. | gg ‘ . 4 'ftfk 

Married second time in V fs T! JISm 4 'JR 

1885, Shri Chimnabai Saheb W&& WZJf J& 

of the Ghatge family of the L — 

Dewas State. 

Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930. 193*. Th? Minister 
was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
His Highness, 1932. Attended Coronation of His Majesty King 
George VI, May 1937. Representative of India at Imperial Conference 
May- June 1937. 

Publications. 

(1) From Caesar to Sultan ; (2) Famine notes ; {3) Speeches ; 

(4) Selected letters. 

Recreation : Billiards, tennis, shooting, etc. 

Address s Baroda, Gujerat, Western India. 

Heir : Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar. 

Area of the State : 8,164 square miles. 

Population: 2,443,007(1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 280.46 lakhs. 

Salute: 21 guns. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari, K.C.I.E., Dewan. 

COUNCILLORS. 

Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar (Karma Sachiv), 

Col. Kumar Shivraj Singh, B.A. 

Krishnarao Vitiialrao Uplap, B.A., LL.B. 

R. S. Patil (Mane), B.A., LL.B., F.S.S., Huzur Kamdar 

B^A.^Gaekwad , B.A , Bar-at-Law, Accountant-General 
(Ex-Officio). .. 
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OARWANI: His High- 

^ NESS DEVISINGHJI, 

Ran a Saheb of Barwani 
(Minor), Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadi on 
21st April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 

Being educated at Daly College, Indore. 

Area of State : 1,178 square miles. 

Population : 141,110. 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs. 

Salute : 11 guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dewan and President: 

Diwan Bahadur H. N. Gosalia, M.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Member: 

Khan Bahadur Meherjibhoy Hormusji. 
Judicial Member: 

Rai Saheb M. S. Dutt Chowdhary, B.A., LL.B. 
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B enares : captain his 
Highness Maharaja Sir 
Aditya Narain Singh 
Bahadur, K.C.S.J., D.Litt., the 
piesent. Ruler of Benares. 

Born : On 17th November, 1874. 

Received liberal education in Sanskrit, 

Persian and English and is a great reader 
of books. 

In his fondness for Shikar specially big 
game His Highness takes closely to his 
father the late Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Narain Singh Bahadur. He is also a good 
rider and used to play polo in his earlier 
days. 

His Highness possesses a thorough 
insight into the details of administration 
relating to all the important Departments 
and always devotes a considerable portion 
of his time to State work. He is readily 
accessible to all his subjects high or low 
and likes to hear all that they have to say. 

The Kingdom of Benares under, its 
Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial and finds mention in the Hindu and 
Buddhist literature. In the 12th century it was conquered by Sahab-ud-din 
Ghori and formed a separate province of the Mohammadan Empire. In the 
18th century when the power of Moghal Emperors declined after the death of 
Aurangzeb, Raja Mansa Ram an enterprising Zemindar of Gangapur (Benares District) 
obtained a Sanad from the Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his son Raja 
Balwant Singh in 1738 and founded the Benares State, which comprised the four sirkars of 
Benares, Ghazipur, Jaunpur and Chunar. Raja Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became the virtual ruler. During the next 30 years attempts were made by Safadar 
Jung and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh to destroy the independence of the Raja 
but the latter withstood them successfully, strengthened his position and built the Fort of 
Ramnagar on the bank of the Ganges opposite the Benares City. Raja Balwant Singh died 
in 1770 and was succeeded by Ms son Chet Singh. He was expelled by Warren Hastings. 
Balwant Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Narain Singh was then placed on the Gadi. The 
latter proved an imbecile and there was maladministration which led to an agreement in 
1794 by which the lands held by the Raja in his own right, recognised by the British Govern- 
ment, were separated from the rest of the province. The direct control of the latter province 
was assumed by the British Government under an arrangement by which the surplus revenue 
of the province which was worked out at the time to be one lac rupees was granted to the 
Raja while the former constituted the Domains. Within the Domains the Raja had revenue 
powers similar to those of a Collector in a British District. There was thus constituted what 
for over a century was known as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. On the 
xst of April, 1911, the major portion of these Domains became a State consisting of the 
pcrganas of Bhadohi and Cbakia (or Kera Mangraur). The town of Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the British Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and 
became part of the State. The State now consists of three districts, viz., Bhadohi, Cbakia 
and Ramnagar. 

The British system of administration In the U.P. is closely followed. The Diwan or 
Chief Minister is designated the Chief Secretary. 

Heir apparent : Mahakaj Kumar Bibhuti Narain Singh, barn on 5th November, 1927, 
adopted by His Highness the Maharaja as his son and successor on 24th June, 1934- 
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B HAVNAGAR : His High- 
ness Maharaja Raol 
Shree Krishna-kumar 
Sinhji, Maharaja of Bhav- 
nagar. 

Born : iQth May 1912. His 
Highness is a Gohel Rajput 
and a direct descendant of 
Sajakji who is said to have 
settled in the country about 
1260. 

Educated : Harrow, England. 

Married : In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughter of 
Yuvaraj Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhojrajji of Gondal. Has two 
sons. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.I., on 17th July 1919. Invested with full 
ruling powers on 1 8th April 1931. 

Heir -Apparent : Yuvaraj Shri Veerbhadrasini-iji. 

Second Son : Kumar Siiri Shivabhadrasiniiji. 

Area of the State : 2,961 square miles. 

Average Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,81,77,196 including Railway. 
Population (1931)' 500,274. 

Chief Products : Grain, Cotton, Sugar-cane and Salt. 

The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length. The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 

The noteworthy features in the administration of the State are 
the entire separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority. The authority and powers of all the 
heads of Departments are clearly defined and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others being directly responsible to the 
Darbar. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Mttkhya Dcwan : Mr. Anantrai P. Pattani, M.A. (Cantab.) 

Naib Damn .* Mr. Natavarlal M. Surti, B.A., LL.B. 

Judicial Assistant r Mr. Bhaskarrao V. Mehta, M.A., LL.B., 
Advocate (O.S.) 

Personal Assistant : Mr. IIargovind Manishanker Trivedt, B.A., 
LL.B. ■ . • . 



Salute: 13 guns. 


Capital Town 1 Bhavnagar. 
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B HQR. Raja Shrimant 
Raghunathrao Shan- 
karrao alias Baba- 
saheb Pandit Pant Sachiv, 

Madar Ul-Maham (most 
faithful) Raja of Bhor. 

Founder of Dynasty : — 

Shankar aji, member of Cabi- 
net (ministry) of eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram’s time 1698. 

Present Ruler : Born, 1878. 

Education, Collegiate. Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922. Representa- 
tive member of Princes’ 

Chamber (7 years). Trips to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930 and 1937. Au- 
dience with King-Emperor. 

Attended Coronation. 

Heir : Shrimant Sadashivrao alias Bhausaheb, b.a. 

State Matters : Area 910 sq. miles. Population : 141,546. 
Revenue : Rs. 7,08,007. 9 guns Dynastic Salute was 

bestowed in 1927 for excellent administration and loyal and 
whole-hearted co-operation with British Government. Heredi- 
tary title " Raja " conferred upon the Ruler June 1936- Ruler 
enjoys full internal powers. 

Reforms and improvements : — 

Administrative : Executive Council system started, 1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and non-official majority 
and non-official Vice-President granted, 1933. Privy purse 
moderately fixed. 

Judicial: An Independent High Court Scheme inaugu- 

rated, 1928. 

Educational: Primary Education made free, 1922 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded. 
Library and Raghunathrao High School built at Bhor, 1928 
and 1937. Shrimant Rajasaheb is President of the Poona Boy 
Scouts’ Association. 

Local Self-Government Institutions : Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election-right granted, 1929. Taluka Local 
Boards established, 1932. 

General : “Laxmibai” Bridge over Nira built 1933- The 
State rendered varied and valuable help to Government 
specially in the construction of the Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar. 
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B UNDI: His Highness 
Hadendra Shiromani 
Deo Sar Buland Rat 
( if /’- . "v Maharao Raja Sir Ishwari 

> ^ ^ Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
* Maharao Rajah of Bundi. 

Born : 8th March 1893, 
* § 538 r ’ succeeded to- the Gadi on 

A ! >W- * 8th August 1927. 

J *’■' A/A"' Educated : Privately. 

» - Heir-apparent : Maharaj 

Kumar Bahadur Singh. 

His Highness is the head 
, Mifu - °f the Hada clan of Chauhan 

Rajputs and stands fourth in 
order of precedence amongst 

Bundi is one of the most 
picturesque towns in Raj- 
putana. 

Area of State : 2,220 square miles. Population in 1931, 
2,16,722. 

Revenue : Rs. 12,18,612 Hali and Rs. 4,30,462 Kaldar 
(British Coin). 

Salute : 17 guns. Annual tribute to Government Rs. 1,20,000. 

COUNCIL. 

Dewan and Finance Member : A. W. Robertson, D.F.C., I.P. 
Judicial Member : Pandit Deoki Nandan Chaturvedi, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member : Thaiojr Mahendra Singh Ranawat. 
Home Member : ICanwar Sheonatii Singh. 

Member without Portfolio : Munshi Khadim Hussain. 
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C AMBAY : His Highness 
Najm-ud-Daulah 
Mumia z-Ul-M olk 
Momin Khan Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawab Mirza 
Husain Yaver Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab of Cambay, 

(A First Class State with 
powers to try capital offences') 
is a Mogul of Shiah Faith, of 
the Najm-e-Sani Family of 
Persia. 

Born: 16th May 1911. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
21st January 1915. Ascended 
13th Dec. 1930 with full 

powers. 

Educated : At Rajkumar 

College, Rajkot, till April 1928 ; spent a year in Europe 

accompanied by his tutor and companion. 

Area of State : 392 39. miles. 

Population : 87,761 (Census 1931). 

Revenue: Rs. 13 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years) . 
Salute '• 11 guns. 

Heir-apparent: Nawabzada Mirza Mohommad Jafar Ali 
Khan, born on 15th October 1936. 

Political Relations : — With the Government of India, through 
the Resident for Baroda and the Gujarat States, Baroda. 

j ■ His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 

His Highness has plenary powers of disposal for joint deliberations 
with the Dewan and the Private Secretary. Thus a miniature 
Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as the first step 
towards reform. 

Offg. Dewan : 

Raq Saheb Purushottam Jogibhai Bhatta, B.A., LL.B. 
Private Secretary : 

Mir Iqbal Husain, Esq., B.A., B.L. 
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C HARKHARI : H. H. 
Maharaja Dhiraj Sipah- 
dar-tjl-Mulk Sri Ari- 
mardan Singh Ju Deo Baha- 
dur, the present Ruler of 
Charkhari State, C.I. 

Born : December 1903. Suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in 1920, 
attained full ruling powers in 
1924. 

Educated privately at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

History : The Charkhari 

dynasty is descended from Maha- 
raja Jagat Raj, the second son 
of Maharaja Chhatarsal, the 
founder of Bund el khand, whose 
reign is well-known in Indian history. During the mutiny the 
State was under the rule of Maharaja Ratan Singh who stood loyally 
by the British Government and in recognition of the timely help 
rendered by him to protect the lives of his British guests who took 
refuge in the State fort a Jagir, Khilat and hereditary salute of 11 guns 
were conferred on him by the British Government and his services 
were acknowledged by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria through the 
Governor-General at a Durbar. 

The present ruler is extremely popular among his subjects whose 
welfare and prosperity are his constant aim in life. There are good 
metalled roads in the town and to the nearest railway station, Mahoba. 
There is a fully equipped hospital in the capital with other dispensaries, 
a Boys’ High School, a Girls' School and also an Industrial School 
where excellent carpets are made. The State maintains one squadron 
of Cavalry, one company of regular Infantry and a reserve force, 
while the Fort which overlooks the town is manned by special Artillery. 
There are many places of interest in the State the chief of which are 
the Fort, Rainpur Temple, the tomb of Maharaja Chhatarsal of Mahewa 
and the Cheetal preserves. 

Area : 880 square miles. Population : 1,20,351. 

Annual Revenue ; 8 lakhs. 
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C HHOTA-UDEPUR : His 
Highness Maharawal 
Shri N at w arsinhj 1 
Fatehsiniiji, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat, is a 
Chowan Rajput and traces his 
descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh . 

Born : 16th November 1906. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: On 29th 
August 1923. Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928. 

Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1927, Shri Pad- 
makunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise on 10th 
April 1928, married second time 
on the 5th December 1928, 

Shri Kusumkunver Basaheb, 

daughter of H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of R.ajpipla. 

H.H. is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 
Visited Europe in 1926 and in 1937. 

Hair-apparent : Yuvaraj Shri Virendrasinhji born on 24th 
October 1937- , . , 

Area of the Stale : 890 .34 square miles. Population : 144,640. 

Gross Average Revenue : Rs. 11,20,365. Salute : 9 Guns. 
Clubs: Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay; W. I. Turf Club, 
Bombay ; British Union Club, London ; S. F . Gymkhana, ChhotaU depur ; 
The Cricket Club of India, Ltd., New Delhi. 

Recreation : Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. 

Tribute : The State pays Rs. 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates 
of Chotangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 

There are manganese mines in the State. The State owns Rail- 
way in its limits. There are telephone connections in the Town and 
Taluka Headquarters. In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

1. Commanding Officer : Cart MaharaJ Naharsinhji, Military 



Force. . 

2. Dewan : Rao Bahadur Dhirajeai. II. Desat, B.A. 

3. Revenue Officer : Mr. Mahasukh M. Shah, B.A. 

4. Disi. <$» Sessions Judge t Mr. C. G. Dksai, B.A., LL.B. 

5. First Class Magistrate and Nyayadhisha : Mr. Natvareal 
D. Parikh, M.A., LL.B., B.Com., F.R.E.S. 

6. Superintendent of Police : K. S. Raisinhji C. Chowan. 

7. Chief Medical Officer and] ail Supdt: Dr. R. M. Dave, M.B.B.S. 

8. State Engineer Mr. Morarji C. Rupera, L.C.E. 

9. Forest Officer: Mr. N. D. Aiyengar. 
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G HITRAL : Capt. His 
Highness Mehtar Moh- 
ammad Nasir-ul-Mulk, 
the present Ruler of Chitral. 
Born : 29th September 1897. 
Nationality : The Chitral dyn- 
asty trace their descent to Amir 
Taimur (the famous Tamerlane) 
through his grandson Sultan 
Hussain the Emperor of Herat. 

Mirza Ayub, the grandson of 
Sultan Hussain came to Chitral 
as an exile and married the 
daughter of the then ruler of 
Chitral who proudly styled him- 
self the descendant of Alexander 
the Great. The issue of the 
marriage was. the founder of the 
present dynasty. 

Educated : First privately 
and then in the Islamia College, 
Peshawar, where he received 
the Chelmsford Gold Medal for being first in B. A. examination. He 
also had military training and was attached as Hon. Officer to the 
Royal 13th Frontier Force Rifles, 6th Battalion, from 1926 to 1931. 
His Highness was with the Political Department from 1931 to 1936 
when he succeeded to the Gadi. His ffighness is officially styled as 
“ Mehtar ”• but his own subjects address him as “ Badashah”. 

The .Ruling family is staunchly loyal to the British Crown. In war 
and peace the Rulers have given undeniable proof of their devotion. In 
1919 in alliance with the British Government Forces, His Highness com- 
manded the Chitral State Army and occupied the Afghan Cantonment 
at Birkot and captured guns and other war materials as mentioned in 
the Government Despatches. In 1924 when his father His late Highness 
had gone on a pilgrimage His Highness acted as Regent and administer- 
ed the State very successfully, and the Government on his request 
granted 1000 more rifles for the State forces. On the return of his 
father His Highness was appointed as Governor of the Mastuj Province, 
which post he retained till his succession in 1936. In 1926 His 
Highness was appointed as Hon. lieutenant of the Indian Army. In 
1932 His Highness was one of the two delegates representing British 
Government on the Boundary Commission with the Afghans. In 
January 1934 His Highness was made a Hon. Captain. 

His Highness is interested in the study of general science and 
also composes Persian verses. His Highness has written a book of 
more than 2000 Persian verses on the bearings of the Theory of Cosmic 
and Biological Evolution oh Islam, which has been published. 

Salute: 11 guns. Area of the State : 4000 sq. miles. 

State Forces : H, II. maintains a Body-Guard of four thousand men. 

ore than 250 miles with 
bral runs parallel to that 
.P. 
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C OCHIN: His High- 
ness Sir Sri Rama 
V A R M A, G.C.I.E., 

Maharaja of Cochin State. 

Born : 30th December 
1861. 

Ascended the Musnad : 

25th March 1932. 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir: His Highness 
Kerala V arma, Elaya Raj a. 

Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
| south-west comer of India. 

; It has an area of 1,480 
sq. miles and a population 
of 1,205,016. It is bounded on the north by British Mala- 
bar, on the east by Malabar, Coimbatore and Travancore, 
on the south by Travancore and on the west by Malabar 
and the Arabian Sea. 

! j In point of Education the State takes the 1st place 
: among the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 
Colleges, 47 High Schools, 106 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 882 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 57 Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

■ Local administration is carried on by five Municipalities 
in the five important towns and 87 Panchayats in the 
Villages. 

J The Government of the State is carried on in the name 

1 ! and under the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
j who is the fountain head of all authority in the State. 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Diwan. A Legislative Council with a predomi- 
j nant non-official majority has been constituted. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Dewan of the State is Sir R. K. 
,4 Shanmugham Chetty, K.C.I.E. 
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C OOCH BEHAR : His 

Highness Maharaja 
Jagaddipendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur. 

Born: 15th December 1915. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
20th December 1922. Educated 
at Harrow and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. His Highness was 
invested with full Ruling Powers 
on 6th April 1936. 

Area of the State: 1,318.35 
Square Miles. 

Population : 5,90,866. 

Revenue : About 32 lakhs. 
Language spoken : Bengali. 
Permanent Salute : 13 guns. 

RULING FAMILY. 

Mother : Her Highness The 
Maharani Saheba, daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaelcwar of Baroda. 

Brother: Maharajkumar Indrajitendra Narayan. 

Sisters : Maharajkumaris Ila Devi, Gayatn Devi and Menaka Devi. 
STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur. 
Vice-President : Mr. L. G. Wallis, I.C.S. 

MEMBERS. 

Rai Karali Charan Ganguli Bahadur, B.A., B.C.S. (retd,), 

Revenue Officer of the State. . .. c .. 

Rai Sahib S. R. Majumdar, Audit Officer of the State. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

All the Members of the State Council with the following Additional 
Members representing different interests 

Srijut U. N. Dutt, B.L. {Ex-officio). 

Khan Chaudhury Amanatulla Ahmed (Mohammedans). 

Srijut Surendra Kanta* Basu Majumdar, B.L. (Bar). 

Srijut Duli Chand Sethia Oswal (Merchants). 

Srijut Susil Kumar Chakraverty, M.A. (Hindus). 

Kumar Robindra Narayan (Rajguns). 

Srijut H. K. Sen Gupta, B.L. ( Secretary ). 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Major Rajkumar R. Singh, Bar-at-Law, Private Secretary 
to His Highness. 

Srijut Umanath Dutt, B.L., Civil and Sessions Judge- _ 
Srijut Sarat Chandra Gi-iosal, M.A., B.L , Fouzdari Ahilkar. 
Mr. T* C, Roy, B.Sc., (Cal. and Glas.), A.M.I.E.S. (Scott.), M.R. 
San. I. (Lond.), State Engineer. 

Dr. K. K. Dhar, B.Sc., M.B. (Cab), L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), 
L.M. (Dublin), D.T.M., D.T.Ii. (Liverpool), Civil Surgeon. 

Rai S. C. Majumdar Bahadur, Superintendent of Police. 

Srijut S. C. Gupta*, M.A., Principal, Victoria College. 
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D ATIA: Lt. Colonel His 
Highness Maharaja 
Lokendra Sir 
Govindsinh Ju Deo 
! Bahadur,G.C.I.E.,K.C.S.I., 

|.j Ruler of Datia. 

Born: 1886. Ascended 
the Gadi on 5th August 

1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St. John . Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
| Society and All-India Baby 
■; i Week Society, Vice-Patron 
! of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, Member of Cricket 
pi Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
PP Associations and Clubs. 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
{; presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 

I Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
j and Lady Willingdon Girls’ School. 

s Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
J in 1912-13 he has shot 175 tigers in India, 
j j, ' His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. 

Constitution : The administration is carried on through 

i the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
I departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
| was constituted in 1924. 

Chief Minister : Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt., C.I.E., 
111 O.B.E., I.S.O., K.B. 
pi Area of the State : 912 square miles, 
rf Population : 158,834. 

Ip Revenue : About Rs. 18 lakhs. 

Jjl Address : Datia, Central India. 
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BD H AR (C.I.) : His Highness 

Maharaja An and Rao 

Education : ^ His Highness is 

^ guidance of a European Guar- 

dian and Tutor, Captain M. S. 
•/ Harvey Jones. His Highness 

/ the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 

passed his Diploma Examination 

in April 1936 and has appeared 
for the C I. & Aimer Board Inter Examination in March 1938 . 
SL Hiehness paid a short visit to London on the occasion of the 
SronaS 5 hTs Majesty King George VI in May last. 

~ Salute: i 5 guns. Area of the StaU : 1,800.24 square miles 

Average Revenue of the State : Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue of 
the Khafgi Thakurates, Bhumatsand Jagirs. etc. Population : 243,521. 

Railfmy Station 1 Mhow-33 ™les. Rutlam— 60 miles on 

B. B. & C. I. Railway Line. 

COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION. 

D ewan and President, Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karbhari : 

Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar. 

Member {without Portfolio) of the Executive Council : 

Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Setu Ramji Saheb Puar. 
Home and Revenue Member : 

Mr. Raghunath Sahai. 

Military Member : 

Mr. Raghunath Sahai (Acting). 

Judicial Member: 

Rai Bahadur G. B. De, b.a., b.l. 

Consultative Member : 

Thakur Jaswant Singh j 1 of Bidwal. 

Durbar and Council Secretary: 

Mu. B. S. Bap at. m.a., ix.b. 
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D HARAMPUR : Hrs 

Highness Maharana 
Shri Vijayadevji 
Mohan dev ji Rana, Raja Saheb 
of Dharampur. 

Born : 1884. Ascended the 

Gadi : 1921. Educated: At the 
Raj ku mar College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1905 A. S. 

Rasikkunverba, Daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja Shri 
Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, and after her demise in 
1907 A. S. Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Kumar Shri 
Samantsinhji of Palitana. 

His Highness is a Member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. A Banner was pre- 
sented to the State by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria when she 
assumed the title of “ Bmpress 
of India ” on the 1st January 1877. Awarded His Late Majesty’s 
Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935 and the Coronation Medal in 1937. 

Visited : . 

Europe: 1924. 1929, 193 3. 1935- 

China, Japan, Federated Malay States, Java-Sumatra : 1925. 
Egypt— Syria, Iraq, Palestine : 1928. 

Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand : 1934. 

China, Japan, Strait Settlements and Manila: 1937. 

Their Highnesses were received by Their Majesties the King 
Emperor and the Queen Empress in 1924. 

The Ruling House of Dharampur belongs to the Celebrated clan 
of Sisodia Rajput. 

Area of the State : 704 Square Miles. Population : About 1,12,031. 
Revenue : Rs. 8| Lakhs. Salute : Permanent 9 ; Personal 11. 
Recreation : Shooting, Music and Travelling. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Narhardevji, b.a. (Bom.) b.a. (Cant.). 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President: Mr. D. V. Saraiya, b.a., ll.b. 

Revenue Member : Mr. S. J. Desai, b.a. 

Member for Commerce and Industry : Dr. S. K. Pillai, D.Oec 
" Publ.” (Munich). 

MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 

Chairman: Mr. D. V. Saraiya, b.a., ll.b. 

Member : Nagar Siieth Narandas Bhanabhai Shah. 

Member: Dr. K. B. Pispati, m.b.b.s., Chief Medical Officer. 

PEKSONAL STAFF. 

Personal Assistant to His Highness The Maharana Saheb : 
Mr. Bhogit.ai, J. Mody. 

Assistant Secretary : Mr. R. M. Nanavati, F.C.I., F.F.C.S., 
F. Com. Sc. A., F.R. Econ. S., F.S.S. (London) “ Corporate Secretary.” 
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D holpur: Lt.-Col. His 
Highness Rais-ud- 
Daula Sipahdar-ul- 
Mulk Saramad Raj Hai 
Hind Maharajadhiraj Sri 
Sawai Maharaj Rana Sir 
Udai Bhan Singh Lokendra 
Bahadur Ueler Jung Jai 
Deo, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 

K.C.V.O., Maharaj Rana of 
Dholpur. 


12th February 


'/WfA ^ muL y 1 -■ Succeeded to the Gadi 

in March 1911 and assumed 
J full ruling powers in 1913. 

His Highness was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several 
prizes and then for a brief period at the Imperial _Cadet 
Corps, after which he went on educational tour to the 
Western Countries of Europe. He was a Member of the fost 
two Round Table Conferences and visited England m I 93 °- 3 i- 
Married : To the sister of the present Rais gt Badru- 
khan-one of the very old Houses of the Phulkian States 
Area of State: 1,221 miles. Population: 2 , 54 > 9 8 6 . 

Revenue: 17,70,000. , 

Salute : Permanent 15 guns ; personal 17 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President: H.H. The Maharaj Rana Bahadur. 

Members. 

Political Secretary : A. N. Thorpe. M , 

Jagirdar & President, Municipality : Nawab Mohammad 

Rustam Ali Khan. \ 

Revenue Secretary-in-charge : B. Madho Narain, B.A. 
Financial Secretary : Pandit Kai.adhar Tewari. 
Personal Secretary : Rai Sahib M. Din Dayal, B.a. 

A dm. Officer, Police Department : Rai Bahadur Sardai 
Tirath Singh, I. S. O. 

Military Secretary: Lt.-Col. Raghubir Singh. 
General Secretary : R. Z. Abbasi. __ __ 
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D HR AN GADHR A: 

Major His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana 
Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra 
in Kathiawar. 

Born : In 1889, and 
succeeded to the Gadi in 
1911. 

Educated : Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and later in 
England with private tutors 
under the guardianship 
of Sir Charles Ollivant 
Married : Five times. 

Has three sons (1) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri Mayurdhwajsinhji, Heir-apparent, born 
1923, being educated at Heileybury College, England, (2) 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Virendrasinhji and (3) Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Dharmendrasinhji, both born in 1927, studying at Heath 
Mont Preparatory School, England. 

Area of the State: 1,167 square miles exclusive of the 
State’s portion of the Lesser Runn of Cutch. Population : 
88,961. Annual Revenue : Rs. 25,00,000. Dynastic Salute : 
1 13 ' Guns. 

j PERSONAL STAFF. 

| Personal Assistant : Mahaprasad U. Arwind, B. A., LL.B. 
| Private Secretary : Chandrakant B. Yodh. 

' Household Controller: G. N. Kesri. 

j STATE COUNCIL (Members). 

| Military Member: Lt.-CoI. Raj Rana Shri Narsinh- 

I . SINHJI P. JHALA. ■ 

f Political Member : Rao Saheb Anantrai N. Manker, M.A. 
j Home Member : Mahaprasad U. Arwind, B.A., LL.B. 
j Secretary to the Council : Kishanlal M. Jain, B.A., LL.B. 
Chief Agricultural Products : Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and 
■ : Wheat, . 

PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES. 

Salt and Manufacture of Soda Alkalis at Shri Shakti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first and only 
work of the kind in India. 
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D HROL : His Highness 
Thakore Saheb Shri 
J OR A W ARSINGH J I , the 
present Ruler of Dhrol State, 
W.I.S. Agency. 

The State was founded by 
Jam Hardholji in about 1595 
A.D. The Ruling family ' of 
Dhrol belongs to the Jadeja 
Rajputs, the descendants of 
Lord Shri Krishna. His 
Highness Thakore Saheb Shri 
Dolutsinghji, the last Ruler 
of the State, renounced the 
Gadi in the month of August 
1937 in favour of his grandson. 
Born : 28th May 1910. 
Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Succeeded : August 1937. 

The State has 71 villages covering an approximate area of 282.7 
square miles. 

Population : 27,639 as per census of 1931. 

Average annual revenue : Rs. 2,44,949-11. 

Hereditary salute : 9 guns. 

The Thakore Saheb holds sanads of adoption. The succession is 
governed by primogeniture. 

The Revenue administration is based on the Bhagbatai system. 
The Judicial Department consists of the Huzur Court, the Courts of 
the Naeb Dewan, of the Bar Nyayadhish and of the Civil Judge and 
First Class Magistrate. The State has two charitable dispensaries, 
which are open not only to subjects of the State but also to people 
in the adjoining districts who freely take advantage of them. Educa- 
tion is free in the State, both English and Vernacular. 

Electric power is available in the capital town of Dhrol. There 
are three ginning factories in the State and the ginning fees are very 
moderate. There is a regular Motor service between Dhrol and Rajkot. 
The Municipal administration is carried on by the State and the 
expenses thereof are met from the general revenues. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS s 

Dewan : Mr. M. V. Parghi, B.A., LL.B. ; Revenue Commissioner : 
Rajkumar Shri Chandrasinhji ; Personal Assistant to H. H. : K .S. 
Valkrawala ; Naeb Dewan: Mr. Manii.al B. Doshi, B.A., LL. B. ; 
Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. Kapurchand M. Shah, B.A., LL.B. ; Chief 
Medical Officer: Dr. NiRbhayaThakar, M.B.B.S.; First Class Magistrate: 
Mr. D. H. Vyas, B.A., LL.B. ; Acting Superintendent of Police : 
Mr. I-Tematlal M. Buck ; Electrical &• Mechanical Engineer: Mr. 
JVM. Rana, E.E. & M.E. ; Educational Inspector : MR. K. M. Shah, 
B.A., LL.B. ; The Chief Accounts Officer : Mr. D. K. Mehta; Private 
Secretary to H.H. : Mr. S, A. Cama, B.A. 
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vUN G ARPUR: His 
^ Highness Rai Ra- 


yan, Mahi-Maiiendra, 

Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
rawal Shri Sir Laksh- 
man Singh j 1 Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I., of Dungarpur, 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs of 
whom the Maharana of 
Udaipur is the head. The 

Rulers of Dungarpur are IH ■■'&$*'*. #1 

descended from Samant 

Singh, elder son of Kshem Singh, who ruled over Mewar 
in the beginning of the 13th century of the Vikram era. 

Born : 1908. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Married : In 1920 the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U. P. and a second time in 1928 a Princess 
of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji 
Bahadur. 

Area of State : 1,460 square miles. 

Population: 2,27,500. 

Average Revenue : Rs. 8,00,000. 

Salute : 15 guns. 
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F ARIDKOT : Lieutenant 

His Highness Farzand-i- 
i Saadat Nishan 

Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Raja 
Harindar Singh Brar Bans 
Bahadur, Ruler of Farid kot 
State, Punjab. 

Born: On 29th January 

1915- 

Succeeded to the Gadi : Dec. 
1918. His Highness assumed 
full ruling Powers on 17th 
October 1934. 

Educated : At the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore, where 
he had a brilliant academic 
career. Passed the Diploma 
Test with distinction in the year 
3 ge i n English and winning the Godley 
Medal for History and Geography. 
Administrative and Judicial training 


1932, standing 1st in 
Medal, and the Wat sc 
His Highness received ; 

ta “InSecimber ,033 His Highness successfully compieteu a ecu™ 
Military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Hoise. . a 

fs a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games, especially Poto. 

Married: The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagw 
Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala District, m February 1933 - 
Salute: n guns. 

Area oj State : 643 square miles. 

Population : 164,346. 

Gross Income : Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Heir- Apparent : Shri Tikka Harmohindar Singh Sahib Bahad 
Born : 22nd October 1937. 

Kanwar Manjit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadur 
The younger brother of His Highness the Raja Sal b Bahac 
born on 22nd February 19x6, educated at the Aitchison College, Lai. 
B Military Secretary to His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur since I 
Chief Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b.a. 
Home Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateli Smgh. 
Judicial and Revenue Secretary : Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul i 

A. IRC. to His Highness : Major Malik Mohammad Bahadur. 
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G ONDAL : His Highness 
Shree Bhagvat Sinhjee, 

G.C.I.E., G.C.S.I., M.D., 

F.RC.P.E.,M.B.C.M.,M,R,C.P.E, 

D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S.E.,M.R.A.S., 

M.R.I.(G.B-), F.C.P.&S.B., H.P.A. 

C.,Fe!l. Bom. I J n i v ersity, Mahara j a 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal. 

Born : Oct. 24, 1865. 

Assumed Full Powers, 1884. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

His Highness was married to 
Nandkunverba, the daughter 
of H.H. Maharana Sliri Naran 
Devji of Dharampur. 

His Highness the Maharaja 
Thakore Saheb is a Jadeja Rajput. 

The early founder of the State 
Kumbhoji I had a modest estate 
of 20 villages. Kumbhoji II, the most powerful Chief of the 
house, widened the territories to their present limit by conquest, 
but it was left to the present enlightened and able ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and on account of its importance 
and advanced administration it earned the position of a first class 
State. Gondal has always been pre-eminent amongst the States of 
its class for the vigour with which public works have been prosecuted 
and was one of the earliest pioneers of Railway enterprise in Kathiawar. 
There are no export or import duties, the people being free from taxes 
and dues. Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect of education. 
Female education has been made compulsory, Rs. 50 lakhs have 
been spent on irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and electricity 
to the town of Gondal, which is the capital of the State, and to 
Dhoraji and Upleta. 

There is telephone communication throughout the State and a net- 
work of roads with bridges and roadside avenues. 

The people celebrated the completion of His Highness’ fifty years 
beneficent rule by Tula Yidhi (weighing against gold) with unprece- 
dented eclat in 1934. 

Author of : “ A History of Aryan Medical Science,” and “A Journal 

of a visit to England.” Heir: Yuvaraj Shri Bhojrajji. 

Area of State : 1,024 square miles. Population ) 2,05,846. 

Revenue : Rs. 50,00,000. Salute: 11 guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

| Bandhkam Adhikari : N. P. Joshi, b.e., 


Secretary : Miss J. D. Rathod, b.a. 

Huzur Secretary : P. B. Joshi, b,a. 

Nyaya Mantri: R. S. T, P.Sampat, b.a.,li..b. 
Sar Nyayadhish : K. J. Sangltani, b.a., ix.b. 
Vasulati Adhikari : P. W. Mehta, B, a. 
Manager &■ Enginecr-in-Chief, Railway: 

J. M. Panclya, b.so. (Edin.), a.m.i.e. 
Police Superintendent (in Charge) : H. S. 
Sanghani. 


A.M.I.E. 

Khajanchi : D. K. Yyas. 

Chief Medical Officer : M. K. Bliupatsinhjee, 

L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., D.T.M., M.B., B.CII. 

Vidya Adhihari : C. B. Patel, b.a. 

Khangi KarbJiari : P. P. Buch. 
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G walior •. Hxs highness 

Maharaja, Mukhtar- 
ul-Mulk, Azim-ul-Iqti- 
dar, Rafi-Ush-Shan, Wala 
Shikoh, Mahatasham-t-Dau- 
ran, Umdat-ul-Umra, Maha- 
rajahdhiraj , Hisam-us-Salt- 
\nat, George Jivaji Rao 
Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, 
Shrinath, Mansur-i-Zaman, 
Fidwi - i - Hazrat - i - Malik-i- 
Mauzzam-i-Rafi-ud - Daraja-i- 
Inglistan, Maharaja of Gwalior 
State. 

Bovn : 26th June 1916. 

. Son of His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Madhav Rao Scindia and 
Her Highness the Maharani 
Gajraraja Scindia. 

Ascended the throne on 27th 
September 1925, invested with 

Remake*' Motoring, Big game shooting. Riding. Tennis and 

Mmmmm 

children of nobles and well-to-do people. 
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Since the present Ruler assumed powers, vigorous impetus has 
been given to all-round moral and material progress. The con- 
struction of the Harsi Reservoir costing about i j crores, a proposal 
to construct an up-to-date Female Hospital and the sanction of one 
crore of rupees for Rural Reconstruction are the landmarks in the 
history of Gwalior. The network of roads has been utilised by the 
motor service run by Gwalior Northern Indian Transport Company, 
and those places which were unconnected are now being joined with 
important highways. To bring Gwalior closer to the outer World His 
Highness has recently sanctioned the construction of a Seaplane Base, 
which will serve as a halting Station on the Imperial Air Line at 
Madhav Sagar and an Aerodrome at Maharajpur, 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Huzoor Secretary : Major Sardar C. S. Angre (Offg. Foreign 
& Political Minister). Capt. Sardar M. R. Phalke (Offg.). 

Assistant Huzoor Secretary : Capt. Sardar M. R. Phalke (Offg. 
Huzoor Secretary). 

Assistant Huzoor Secretary : Syed Mohamad Ali. 

Military Secretary : Col. Sardar Yadorao Ghorpade (on leave), 
Major S. K. Surve (Offg.). 

Assistant Military Secretary : MajorS. K. Surve. 

Controller of Household : Capt. Sardar Anandrao Bhau Saheb 
Phalke. 

Assistant Controller, Household : Capt. Ganpatrao Jinsiwale. 

Physician : Lieut. Dr. Shankarlall Gargya, L.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.). 

Officer s-in-W aiting ; Lieut. Brijraj Narain, M.A., LL.B., Lieut. 
Eknathrao Path, B.Sc., Lieut R. M. Kadam, B.A. and Lieut. A. M. 
Pesai. 

Aides-de-Camp : Major M. P. Dube; Lieut. Thakur Ran jit 
Singh ; Lieut. Vyankatrao Lagad, M.A., LL.B. ; Lieut. Kumar Fateh 
Singh Patankar ; Lieut. Kumar Ran jit Singh Patankar; Lieut. 
Thakur Ram Singh. 

Inquiry Officers : Mr. K. G. Bakshi, B.A., LL.B. ; Mr. C. G. 
Mahadik, B.A., LL.B. 

STATE COUNCIL. 


Foreign and Political Minister : Col. Sir Kailas Haksar, Kt., 
C.I.E., B.A. (On deputation to Bikaner State) . Major Sardar C. S. 
Angre (offg.). 1 ■ 

Army Minister : Major General Sardar Rao Raja G. R. Rajwade, 
C.B.E. (on leave), Col. Sambhajirao Bhonsle, O.B.E. (Offg.). 

Revenue Minister : Rao Bahadur L. B. Mulye, B.A. 

Finance Minister : Mr. C. W. C. Carson, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Home Minister : Sir Manubhai Mehta, Kt., C.S.I., M.A., LL.B. 
Minister for Law and Justice: M. Saduddin Haider. 

Ministers: 1. Major Rao Bahadur Bapu Rao Pawar. 2. Lieut. 
Col, Sardar M. N. Shotole. 

Huzoor Secretary : Major Sardar C. S. Angre (Offg. Foreign 
& Political Minister) ; Capt. Sardar M. R. Phalke (Offg.). 

Secretary for the Council : Syed Mohamad Ali ( Ex-Officio ). 
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y T YDERABAD : His Exalted 
I — I Highness, Rustom-i-Dowran, 
-* Arastu-i-Zaman, Lt.-Genekal 
' Muzaffaeijl-Mulk Wal-Mamalik, 

Nawab Sir Mir Osman Ali Khan Baha- 
dur, Fateh Jung Sjpah Salar, Faithful 
Ally ol the British Government, Nizamijd- 
Doula, Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf J ah, 
G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad 
$ . and Berar. 

Born : 18S6. 

Ascended the throne : xgxx. 
it Educated ; Privately. 

Married: In 1906 Dulhan Pasha, 
j&M iSi\ daughter of Nawab Jehangir Jung, a 

> ’ nobleman, representing a collateral 
*» V> branch of the Nizam’s family. 

ffijL Heir: His Highness Nawab Mir 

|plil Himayat Ali Khan Bahadur, Azam 

Jah, Prince of Berar. 

- — - - Area of the State ; 100,465 square miles. 

Population : 17,877,986. 

Revenue: Actuals for 1937 i — 8,8206,800. Estimated for 1938 9,13,66,000. 

Salute: 21 guns. 

The State has a Legislative Council of twenty members, eight of whom are elected 
and an Executive Council of six officials with a President. It maintains its own paper 
currency and coinage, postal system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts 
Colleges including one for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law and Teaching. 
It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdars and 
a College of Physical Education. There are also a Central Cottage Industries Institute, a 
Central Technical Institute and an Observatory. The State is of great historical and 
archaeological interest, as within its limits, are situated many old capitals of ancient and 
medieval Deccan Kingdoms, famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful 
Buddhist sculptures and paintings of Ellora and Ajanta. 


Capital : Hyderabad — Population 466,894. It is the fourth largest city in the Indian 
Empire. The city is beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good electricity and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway. Among interesting places are the Char Minar, the Mecca 
Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artificial reservoirs— -the Osman 
Sagar and the Himayat Sagar. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


President : 

His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari (Nawab Hydar Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur) P.C., Kt„ B.A., LL.D., D.C.L., (with Railway, Mines and Consti- 
tutional Affairs Portfolios). 

Army and Medical Member : Public Works M ember : 

Nawab Sir Aqoeel Jung Bahadur, Raja Shamkaj Rajwant Bahadur. 
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tDAR: His Highness Maharaja 
I Dhira; Shree Himmat Singhj i of 
A — The Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji is the 
ioti of this illustrious line, 'and the 
grandson of the well known soldier and 
statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhji Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame. Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gadi on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat Singh on the 14th April 1931. 

Born : On 2nd September 1899. 

Married : In the year 1908 to Shree 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
Jaipur State. 

His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for 5fc years, leaving it after a brilliant career in 1916. He attained his 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from all the Chiefs’ Colleges in India 
and was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy’s medal. He won every class prize from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various subjects. He 
won prizes in each division in succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. For several years he was 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and lie was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college. 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition as a horseman. From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of 10, he had 
accounted for many a panther and bear to his own rifle. His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes. These active sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography. 

On leaving the college. His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions, 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in 1929-30. 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
ascended the Gadi of Idar, Since his accession in 19 31, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries, 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 

His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Amar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir apparent, was born in 1917I 

Salute: 15 Guns. Area : 1,669 sq. miles. Revenue: Rs. 21 Lakhs. 

Diwtm: Rai Bahadur Raj Rattan Jagannath Bhandari, M.A., LL.B. 
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I NDORE : ITis Highness 
Makarajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai 
Shree Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
Maharaja of Indore. 

Born: 6th September 190S. 
Accession: 26th February 
1926. 

Investiture: gth May 1930. 
Educated: In England 1920- 
23 and again at ChristChurch, 
Oxford, 1926-29. 

Married: In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). Her High- 
ness Maharani Sanyogita Bai 
died in July 1937. 

Daughter: Princess Ushadevi, 
born 20th October 1933 - 
Delegate to the R.T.C. in 1931. 

Area of State: 9,902 square miles. Population: 1,325,000. 
Revenue : Rs. 1,35,00,000. 

Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within State). 

Address : Indore, Central India. 

Recreation : Tennis, Cricket and Shikar. 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

Wazir-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur Sir S. M. Bapna, Kt., 
C.I.E., B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., Fr'me Minister. 

MEMBERS. 

Revenue Minister : 

Dewan-i-Khas Bahadur Diwan Bahadur K. B. Tilloo. 
Finance Minister : 

Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur Rai Bahadur S. V. Kanungo, M.A. 
Minister-in-W ailing : 

Aitmad-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur Col.Dinanath, Bar-ax -Law. 
Joint Revenue Minister : 

C. G. Matkar, Esq., M. A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. 

Home Minister t 

Mashir BahadukM. A. Rashid Khan, B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. 
Army Member: 

Major-General T. M. Carpendale. 
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J AIS.ALMER: His 

Highness Maharaja- 

dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Maharawalji Sri Sir Jawa- 
hir Singh j 1 Saheb Bahadur, 

Y A D U K U L-CHANDRABHAL, 
rukan-ud-Dowlah, 

Muzzafar-Jung, Bijemand, 

K.C.S.I., of Jaisalmer. 

Born: 1 8 th November, 1 88 a. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 1914. 

Jaisalmer State is a 
sovereign State in Rajputana. 

The Ruling House is the ac- 
knowledged head of the Lunar 
Race and the Rulers of Jaisal- 
mer are the direct lineal des- 
cendants of Lord Shri Krishna, 

One of the most venerable and 
prized heirlooms of the House 
of Jaisalmer is the " Megha- 
dambar” — the Regal Umbrella made by Vishwakarma— which was 
used by Lord Shri Krishna on State occasions. The eight-metalled 
umbrella which surmounts the palace of J aisalmer towering high above 
the venerable walls of the historic hill-fort is emblematic of the 
" Meghadambar ” and is indicative of the proud position which the 
House of Jaisalmer occupies in India as the head of the Lunar Race 
and its off-shoots. The Rulers of Jaisalmer are, therefore, styled as 
“ Chhatrala Yadavapati ” — the canopied Lords of the Yadavas. There 
is no Ruling House in India with the exception of Udaipur 
that can claim to be founded earlier than Jaisalmer. In the time 
of Maharawal Amar Singh (1661-1702) the Jaisalmer State was at the 
zenith of its power and glory and commanded an area of over 100,000 
square miles. Its territory extended North to the Sutlej , comprising the 
whole of the Bahawalpur State, westward to the Indus including 
Sukkur, Bhukkur, Rohri, &c., in Sind ; to the East and South included 
many districts such as Pugal (nowin Bikaner), Pokaran, Barmer, Girab 
and Phalodi (now in Jodhpur). It was because of this vast territory 
that the Rulers of Jaisalmer were styled as " Pashchimdhar Badshah ”, 
i.e., “ the King of the Western lands.” The State still commands an area 
of about 16,062 square miles and is the third largest State in Rajputa- 
na and eighth largest State in India including Kalat. During the reign 
of Maharawal Mulraj this State entered into Political Relationship, 
with the British Government by a Treaty of “ Perpetual Friendship 
Alliance and Unity of Interests ” in 1818. Jaisalmer State has never 
paid tribute to any power. 

Revenue : Rs. 5,31,400. Permanent Salute 16 guns. 
Heir-Apparent. — Maharaj Kumar Sri Girdhar Singliji Saheb Bahadur. 
Second Son.— Maharaj Kumar Sri Hukum Singhji Saheb Bahadur. 
Dewan.— Dr. L. R. Sikund, M.A. (Cantab.), Pk.D. (Giessen), 
Bar-at-Law. 
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jL and! administratis ' training 

in tlie Mysore State. 

Married : On the 14th November 1933 to the Shahajadi 
Saheba of Jaora State in Central India. 

Area : 379 square miles. 

Population : 1,10,388. 

Revenue : Rs. 11,00,000. 

Salute : 11 guns permanent, 13 guns local. 

Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 
Abkari and Customs. 


PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan and Judge, High Court : Rao Bahadur H. B. Kotak, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish ; Mr. Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi. 

Sadar Tahasildar : Mr. Sidi Jafar Sxdi Mahmud She- 
kiiani, B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : T)R. A. F. DaSilva Gomes, L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.F.P.S. (Gls.), L.M. (Dublin). 

Chief Forest Officer : Mr. L. P. Mascarenhas. 

Chief Agricultural Officer : Mr. H. P. Paranjpye, B.A. 
Chief Engineer : Mr. V. A. Dighe, L.C.E. 

Private Secretary to H.H. the Nawah Saheb : Mr. G. S. Kar- 
BHARI, M.A. 

Customs Inspector : Mr. Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rahiman 
; Khanjade. 

Mamlatdar, Jafarabad : Mr. G. A. Dighe. 
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Area of State : 601 square miles. Revenue: Rs. 12,00,000. 


Ascended the Gadi in 1895. 


Educated at the Daly College, 

Indore, served in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps for fifteen months 
till 1902, and is Honorary 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the British 
Army. 

Married: His Highness’ first 
marriage was celebrated in 
1903, and marriage in 1905 and 
the 3rd in the year 1921. 

Heir-Apparent : B 1 R j 1 s 
Qadr Nawabzada Mohammad Nasir Alx Khan Sahib. 


J A O R A : Lieutenant- 

Colonel His Highness 
Fakhrud-Daulah Nawab 
Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-e- 
Jang, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

Born: 1883. 


Population: 1,00,204. Salute: 13 guns. 


STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness The Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Chief Minister: Khan Sahib Muniruddin, 
B.A. (Alig.), 

Secretary: Mr. Nasrat Mohammad Khan, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.). 


Members. 

Military Secretary : : Farrukii Siyar Major Nawabzada Mohammad 
Mumtaz Ali Khan Sahib. 

Private Secretary : Muntazim Bahadur Sahibzada Mir Nasiruddin 
Ahmed Sahib. 

Secretary, Public Health Department : Muntazim Bahadur Sahibzada 
Mir Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

Judicial Secretary and Judge, Chief Court : Mr. Nasrat Mohammad 
Khan, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.). 

Senior Member, Revenue Board : Moulvi Mohammad Rafiullah Sahib. 
Finance Member : Khan Sahib Muniruddin, B.A. (Alig.). 
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J AWHAR STATE : Raja 

Shrimant Patangshah 
Vikramshah, the present 
Ruler of Jawhar State, is a 
descendant of the illustrious 
family of Jayaba Mukne who 
founded the dynasty. The 
valour and prowess of the Raja’s 
ancestors won them the proud 
and princely title of “ SHAH ” 
from Mohomad Taghlakh, the 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Born : nth December 19x7. 
Education : Was brought up 
in childhood by Mrs. Marston, 
wife of Mr. W. H. Marston, 
Superintendent in the Indian 
Police service. Received educa- 
tion at the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, and then joined 
Blundell’s Old Public School in 
England. After leaving the 
School, received administrative training under competent tutors in 
England, and on return to India in 1937, received practical administra- 
tive training under the Collector of Nasik. 

The State is in direct political relation with the Government of 
India through the Gujarat States Agency. The Raja Saheb was 
invested with full administrative powers on T 6th January 1938. He 
exercises full Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, and is a Member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own right. 


Recreation : Shooting, riding, tennis and motoring. 

The State is one of the oldest States in India and pays no tribute 
either to the British Government or to any other State. 


Area : 308 square miles. Average A nnual Revenue Rs. 3,45,000. 

Population : 57,261. Salttte : 9 guns permanent. 


Chief Products : Grains such as Paddy, Nagli and Warai and 

Forest produce such as Timber and Coal. 


The Capital town of Jawhar is 1,500 feet above sea level and 
the climate is excellent especially in summer. 

Educational : Primary education is provided free to all throughout 
the State. A free English Class is attached to the Main Vernacular 
Sclxool at Jawhar. 
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J HALAWAR : Lx. His 
Highness Dharmadi- 
VAKAR MAHARAJ RaNA 
Shri Rajendra Singh Ji 
Dev Bahadur of Jhalawar 
State. 

Born : 15th July, 1900. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1929. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the 
School of Rural Economy, 

University of Oxford. 

Married : The daughter 
of Thakore Saheb of Kotda- 
Sangani, Kathiawar, in 1920. 

Has one son. 

Heir- Apparent : Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Harish Chand- 
ra Singh Ji Bahadur, born in Oxford on 27th September, 
1921. 

His Highness is a keen sportsman, being specially interested in 
Tennis, Cricket, Badminton, Croquet and Squash Rackets 
and motoring; and has a taste for literature, especially 
poetry, music, agriculture and fine arts. He is a member of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Bombay Natural History 
Society, The Delhi Flying Club, Imperial Gymkhana Club, 
Cricket Club of India, Punjab Wanderers Cricket Club, Western 
India States Cricket Club, Kennel Club of India, life member of 
Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Fellow of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, etc., etc. He was a Lieutenant in the I. T. F. 
1 1 /19th Hyderabad Regiment, and was attached for some time 
to the ist/igth Hyderabad Regiment (Russel’s) at Fort Sande- 
man, Baluchistan. He is now Honorary Lieutenant in xst/igth 
Hyderabad Regiment (Russel’s). 

Area of the State : 813 square miles. 

Population : 107,890. 

Revenue ; Rs. 7,48,000. 

Permanent Salute ; 13 guns. 

Dewan : ■ 

Eai Bahadur Raj Ratnakar Sahasdivakar Bhaya Shadi 
Lal Ji, B.A., LE.B. 
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President : His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 

Chief Minister and Finance Minister : Lt.-Col. Sir Donald 
M. Field, C.I.E. 

Home Minister : Thakur Madho Singhji of Sankhwas. 
Public Works Minister : Mr. S. G. Edgar, I.S.E. 

Revenue Minister : The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Chowdhri Muhammad Din. 

Judicial Minister : Rai Bahadur Lala Kanwar Sain, M.A., 
Bar-at-law. 


J — ODHPUR : Col. His 

HIGHNESS RAJ RaJESH- 

war Saramad-i-Raja-i- 
Hind Maharaja Dhiraj 
Sir Umaid Singhji Sahib 
i-y Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G. C.I.E. , 

— — ,' ir m i j ■ : Ha. live Mils 

and one daughter. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Sri Hanwant Singhji 
Sahib, born in 1923. 

Area of the State : 36,021 square miles. 

Population : 21,25,982. 

Revenue : 1,71,57,200. 

Permanent Salute : 17, local 19 guns. 
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J UNAGADH: Captain His 
, Highness Sir M ah a- 
batkhanji Rasulkhanji III, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Nawab 

Saheb of J unagadh. 

Family : Babi (Yusufzai 
Pathan). 

Born : 2nd August 1900. 

Educated : Preparatory 

school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Heir-Apparent : Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khanji, born 23rd 
June 1922. 

Area of the State : 3,337 sq. miles. Population : 545,152. 
Principal Port: Veraval. Revenue : Rs. 1 Crore. 

Salute : 15 guns personal and local. 

Indian States Forces — J unagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan, J unagadh State and President of the Council : 

J. Monteath, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. (Retired) 

Second Member of the Council: 

Viquarul Omera Ziaijl Mulk Sahebzada Sardar Maho- 
med Khan Saheb Bahadur Daler Jung, B.C.S., J.P. 

Law Member : 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member : 

Mr. J. X. Sequeira. 
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K APURTHALA : Colonel 
His Highness Farzand- 
i-Dilband Rasikh-ul- 
ITIKAD DaULAT-I-InGLISHIA 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.C. 
S.I. (1911), G.C.I.E. (1918). 
Created G.B.E. (1927) on the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilee, 
Honorary Colonel of 3-1 ith 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs). 
One of the principal Sikh 
Ruling Princes in India. In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness’ salute was raised 
to 15 guns and the annual 
tribute of £9,000 a year was 
remitted in perpetuity by the 
British Government ; received 
the Grand,,Cross of the Legion d’Honneur from the French Government 
in 1924, possesses also Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of Rou- 
mania, Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of 
the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba, Grand Cross of the Order of 
Iran, thrice represented Indian Princes and India on the League of 
Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929. celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927. Received Grand Cross of the Order of St. Maurice and 
Lazarre from the Italian Government, 1934* His Highness had the 
honour of attending the Silver Jubilee of Their late Majesties in 1935, 
and the Coronation of Their Majesties King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth in London in 1937. His Highness celebrated his Diamond 
Jubilee in November 1937- 

Bom : 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the late Raja-i- 
Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 

Heir-Apparent : Siri Tikka Raja Paramjit Singh. 

Chief Minister : Sir John Coldstream, I.C.S. 

Household Minister and Commandant, Kapurthala State Forces : 

Major Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh, C.I.E., LA. 

Area of the State ; 652 Square Miles. 

Population : 316,757. 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 square miles with a population of over 
450,000. Maharaj Kumar Ivararajit Singh being the Superintendent. 
Revenue : Rs. 40,00,00a. 

Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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K HAIRPUR: His 

Highness Mm Faiz 
Mahomed Khan Talpur 
of Khairpur State. 

Born : 4th Jan. 1913. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Succeeded : December 
1935 on the demise of his 
father His Highness Mir 
Ali Nawaz Khan Talpur. 

The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 

Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State in 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State. 

Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert. 

Population : 227,168. 

Current annual income : Rs. 25 lakhs. 

Minister: Khan Bahadur Syed Ijaz Ali, M.B.E. 
Address : Khairpur Mir’s, Sind, N.W.R. 
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I gL i f Succeeded to the Gadi on 

M I the 24th November, 1926. 

s ^ ■ '■•*!#. .-.I His Highness was educated 

at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Area of the State : S58 square miles. 

Population : 85,744. 

Revenue : Rs. 7,50,000. 

Salute : 15 Guns, but with precedence over two States 
of 17 Guns. 

Chief Member of Council : Rao Sahib Kesari Singh, B.A., 
LL.B. 


Home Member : Thakur Dalipsinghji. 

Development Member: Pandit Harihar Swarup, B.A. 
Revenue Member: Mehta Sobhag Singh (Acting). 

Chief Judge : Dhabai Kishanlal M.A., LL.B. (Acting). 

Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja : Rajwin 
Suraj Singhji. 

Medical Officer : Dr. Amritlal Bafna, M.B., B.S. 


K OLHAPUR : Lieute- 

nant -Colonel His 
Highness Sir Shri 
Rajaram Chhatrapati 
Maharaja, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
is the present Ruler of Kolhapur 
and is descended from the i 
younger branch of the Great 
Shivaji, the Founder of the 
Mahratta Empire; has the 
distinctive honorific title of 
“ Chhatrapati Maharaja.” 

Born: 31st July 1897. 

Educated : In India and in 
England. 

Ascended: The Gadiin 1x522. 

Married : Shri Tara Bai 

Maharani Saheb, grand-daughter 
of His Highness Sir Shri 
Sayajirao Gaekwar, the 
Maharaja of Baroda ; secondly, 

Shri Vijayamala Maharanisaheb, 

the daughter of Meherban Atmaramrao Mohite of Tanjore. 

Great Sportsman, Rider and First-Class Whip; keen pig-sticker, 
deer hunting by Cheetah a speciality. 

Dynastic Salute : 19 guns. The State pays no tribute. 

Area of the State : 3,217.1 Square Miles. Population : 9,57,137. 
Gross Revenue : Rs. 1,25,70,398. 

Represented at two Round-Table Conferences by its Prime Minister, 
Rao Bahadur D. A. Surve. There are nine Feudatory J ahagirs under His 
Highness ’s Suzerainty. The State leads in Social and Religious Reforms, 
like the Statutory abolition of untouchability, cast privileges, etc. 
Justice: There is an independent High Court. 

Industries and Commerce : Shri Shahu Chhatrapati Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, The Kolhapur Sugar Mills and the Bank of Kolhapur, 
etc. Railway owned entirely by the State. 

Education : Rajaram College, Sykes Law College, Maharani Tarabai 
Teachers' College, Vernacular Secondary Teachers' Training College, and 
numerous other Institutions, both technical and academic. Special 
facilities for backward and * untouchable ’ classes ; and Women's 
Education free in all stages. Local Self-Government is entirely in 
popular hands. The State Troops comprise the Kolhapur Infantry, under 
British Command, and the State Cavalry. The Kolhapur City (“ The 
Southern Benares”), is noted for its religious sanctity and architectural 
grandeur. There are Historic Temples and Hill-Forts in the State. 
COUNCIL. 

Meh. Rao Bahadur B. A. Surve, Prime Minister. 

Meh. S. A. Indulkar, B.A., Revenue Minister. ■ 

Meh. D, M. Bhonsale; Chief Secretary to His Highness. 

Meh. Rao Bahadur Savant, B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Judicial 
Minister. 

Meh. M. S. Hakim, Financial Secretary to His Highness. 

Meh. Rao Bahadur B. I. Powar, Private Secretary to His Highness. 
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K OTAH : His Highness 
M aharajadhiraj 

M AHARAJ M A H I 
Mahendra Maharao R A j a 
Sri Lt.-Col. Sir Umed Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, G C S 1 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E., LL.D., Maha- 
rao of Kotah. 

Born : 1873 A.D. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1889 A.D. 
Educated : Mayo College' 

Ajmer. 

Married: Eldest daughter 

of His Highness Maharana 
Fateh Singhji Sahib of Udaipur 
in 1892 who died in 1893 
Daughter of His Highness 
Maharao Sahib of Cutch in 
1897 w ho died in July 1933. 
Sister of the Thakur Sahib of 
Isarda (Jaipur State) in 1908. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Bhim Singhji Sahib, born by 
the last marriage on 14th September 1909 ; passed the Post Diploma 
Examination at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and married the daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja Ganga Singhji Sahib of Bikaner. Blessed with 
a son named Brijraj Singhji Sahib on 21st July 1934, 

Area of the State : 5,684 sq. miles. Population: 6,85,804. 

Revenue : 51.70 lakhs. Salute : ig Guns, 

Family History : The Royal family belongs to the Kara sect 
of Chauhan Rajputs and is an offshoot of the Bundi family. The 
Kotah State came into existence about 1625 during the reign of Madho- 
Singhji, second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi. During the reign of the 
present Ruler the State has made considerable progress. Means of 
communication have been vastly improved, almost all departments 
reorganised and a revised land settlement introduced. 

There is an efficient judiciary and justice is administered according 
to the spirit of the law in force in British India. 

There are 133 schools, 33 dispensaries and 420 Co-operative 
Societies in the State. 

The chief event of the present Maharao Sahib Bahadur's reign is 
the restoration of a major portion of the territory transferred under 
political exigencies of the time to form the Jhalawar State. The 
Nagda Muttra Section of the B. B. & C. I. and a portion of the Bina- 
Baran Railway runs through the State— a length of 28 miles over the 
latter being owned by the State. 

Capital : Kotah on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. Other trading centres 
— Baran and Ramganj Mandi. 

Administration is carried on with the assistance of two 
ministers, Major-General Ap Onkar Singhji, C.I.E., a first class Jagirdar 
at the State and Rai Bahadur Sardar Kahn Chandji, a retired P.C.S. 
of the Punjab. 
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K UTCH: His Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj 
Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I. 

G.C.I.E., Maharao ot 
Kutch. 

Bom in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 

Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931- 

Education: Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji. 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue : About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population : 5 I 4 » 3 ° 7 * 

Salute : Permanent 17 gnns ; Local 19 guns. 

Dewan: Suryashankar D. Mehta, B. A., Bar. -at- 
Law. 

OFFICERS. 

Naib Dewan : Jaduram P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 

Police Commissioner: Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Rashid Khan. 

Chief Judge, Varishta Court : Rao Bahadur hho 
talal N. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 
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STATE OFFICERS. 

Chief Judge, High Court : Raj Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M.A..LL.B. 
(Cantab.), Bar. -ax-La w. F.R.G.S. 
i; Khangi Karbhari : Raj Kumar Shri Ghanshyamsinhji. 

Naib Dewan and Acting as Dewan: Mr. Bkupatrai M. Buch, B.A..LL.B. 
Chief Medical Officer : Raj Ratna Dr. Keshavlal T. Dave, 
L. M. & S.. etc. 

A ccountant General : Mr. Tulshidas J, Lavingia, B.A. 

Political Secretary Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. Dolarrai M. Buch, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Commissioner : Rana Shri Jiwansinhji, G.B.V.C. 

Husur Secretary: Mu. Bhudardas N. Jajal, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 


PERSONAL STAFF. 

Honorary Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education: Miss 
(Dr.) Elizabeth Sharpe, F.R.G.S., etc. 

Private Secretary: Mr. Chotalal Harjiwan. 


L IMBDI : Maharana Shri 
Daulatsinhji, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E.,ThakoreSaheb 
of Limbdi is a descendant of 
Maharana Shri Manguji, and 
belongs to the Jhala Clan of 
Rajputs founded by Harpal Dev 
and Goddess Shakti. He rules 
over one of the Western India 
States enjoying full powers of 
internal autonomy. 

Born : nth July 1868. 
Accession to Gadi : 14th April 
1908. Educated : Privately. 

Clubs : A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society — Royal 
Empire Society — Roshanara, 
Delhi — Rajputana Club, Mount 
Abu— Willingdon Club, Bombay. 

A member of the Chamber of 
Princes in his own right. 

Salute : 9 guns. 

Heir: Yuvaraj Shri Digvijayasinhji, who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H.H. Maharaja 
Kesarisinhji of Idar. 

Other sons and daughters: Raj Kumar Shri Pratapsinhji, Raj 
Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M. A., LB.B. (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, F.R.O.S., 
Raj Kumar Shri Ghanshyamsinhji, Raj Kumari Shri Rupaliba, M.B.E., 
now Her Highness Maharani Saheb of Porbandar and Raj Kumari 
Shri Pratapba. 

Area of the State : 343.96 sq. miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 
walla villages in the Dhandhuka Taluka. Population : 40,088. 

Revenue: Rs. 9,00,000 (including Barwalla revenue). 
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L UN AW AD A: Lieut. His 
Highness Maharana 
Shri Virbh ADRASINH j I, 

Rajaji Saheb of Lunawada. 

His Highness belongs to 
the illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is a descendant 
of Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev of 
Anhilwad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar. 

Born : 1910. Ascended the 
Gadi : 1930. 

Educated: At Mayo College, 

Ajmer. 

Married : In 1931, Rani 
Saheb Shri Manharlcun verba, 
daughter of Capt. His High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 
Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.CS.I., K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State. 

Heir-apparent : Maharajkumar Shri Bhupendrasinhji, born 
on 14th October 1934. 

Area of State : 388 square miles. 

Population: 95,162. Revenue : Rs. 5,50,000. 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : J.N. Varma, Esqr., B.A., LL.B., M. Sc. Econ. (London), 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Naib Dewan : K. S. Pravinpinhji. 

Officer General Depts. : K. S. Virvikramsinhji. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Vadilal A. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. 

Huzur Personal Assistant : N. K. Kanabar. 

Nyayadhish: Mathurbiiai K. Bhatt. 

Police and Excise Superintendent : Chatursini-iji J. Solanki. 
Chief Medical Officer : Nensiii D. Shah, M.B., B.S. 

Revenue Officer : Ambalal R. Dave, B. A. 

Custom Officer &• Educational Inspector: Amritlal P. Shah, 
B.A. (Hons.) 

Forest Officer: Sidubhai Kalubhai. 

Head Master, S. K, High School : Ramniklal G. Modi, M.A. 
Risaldar Major : Shaikh Abdul G ani. 

Subedar Major : Sher Bahadur D. Thapa. 
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M AIHAR: Raja Sir 

Brijnath Singhji Deo 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., is a 
Kachhwaha Rajput enjoying a 
hereditary salute of 9 guns and 
full Civil and Criminal jurisdic- 
tions— -is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own 
right. 

Born on 22nd February 1896. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 
the 1 6th December 1911. 

Educated at the Daly College, 
Indore. 

The lirstRani Saheba Shrimati 
Jadeji ( married 1915) who died 
in 1930 was a daughter of His 
Highness Thakore Shri Daulat 
Singhji, Thakore Sahib of Dhrol 
in Kathiawar. The present 
Senior Rani Sahiba ( married 
1920), mother of: the heir-apparent, is a daughter of Maharaj Shri 
Chhatar Singhji of Semlia, brother of the late Raja Sahib of Sailana 
State in Central India. The J unior Rani Sahiba is a daughter of Thakur 
Sahib Harishchander Singhji, a scion of the Royal family of Nepal. 
The Ruler has two sons and a daughter. 

The Heir-Apparent : Yubraj Govind Singhji is being educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Capital: Maihar, (G.I.P. Railway). 

Area of the State : 407 square miles. 

Population : 68,991. Annual Revenue — Nearly 5 lacs. 

Lime and its derivatives form the chief industry of the State and 
a company has just been floated for the manufacture of Cement and 
its bye-products. 

The agricultural and horticultural produce of the State include 
food grains, oil seeds, sugarcane, fruit, etc., etc. 

The presence in the State of inexhaustible deposits of the finest 
Limestone almost on the surface — with the railway passing through 
its heart from end to end is a promising factor for a wide industrial 
development— while there still remain very good prospects for 
industries like the manufacture of oil, soap, sugar, alcohol, dry ice and 
the like. 

A thorough overhauling of the State machinery and remodelling 
it on up-to-date British Indian lines and the construction and remo- 
delling of the public and administrative buildings— Palace, Guest 
Houses, Schools, Hospitals, roads and electricity are some of the 
conspicuous improvements that mark the progressive and prosperous 
regime of the present Ruler. 
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K.C.S.I., the present Ruler 
Mandi is a Rajput of Chander- 
bansi clan and it is traditionally 
asserted that the progenitors 
of the dynasty ruled in 
Inderprastha ( Delhi ) for over 
thousand years. 

Hon. Captain: 3/17 Dogra 
Regiment. 

Born : 20th August 1904. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1913. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1925. 

Educated: Queen Mary’s 

College and Aitchison College, 

Lahore, 

Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore 1923-24. 
Married Twice, First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in 1923 and then the daughter of Kanwar 
Prithiraj Singh of Rajpipla in 1930. 

Visited important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932 — Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Balkans, etc. in 1927, Attended the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George VI and also visited France, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary in 1937. 

Recreations: Shooting, Tennis and Cricket. 

Heir-apparent : Shri Yuvraj Yashodhan Singh, bom 7th 
December 1923. 

and Son : Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh, born 5 th August 1931. 
Only daughter : Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, born 12th 
December 1928. 

Salute: 11 guns. 

Area of the State : 1,200 square miles. 

Population ; 207,465. Average annual Revenue, Rs. 12,48,483. 
Mandi is the premier hill State in the Punjab State’s Agency. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 

1. Sirdar D, K. Sen, m.a., b.c.l. (Oxon.), ll.b. (Dublin), Bar-at- 

Law, Chief Minister. 

2. Kanwar Shiv Pal, B.Sc., Home Minister. 

3. Rai Sahib Bakhshi Bra hm Bass, Revenue Secretary. 

Address : Mandi State, Punjab, India. 

Telegraph Address : ** Paharpadsha ” Mandi. 
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Succeeded to the Gadi on the 

Wg/ttfff' .j‘' J||§i of his elder brother Lieutenant 

* «(■ Maharaja Purna Chandra Bhanj 

•* as a member of the Chamber of 

4C'# ll I November 1925, the daughter 

‘{M %Sf 'Wm ! of Maharaj -Kumar Sirdar 

Singliji and grand-daughter of 

the late Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar 

Singhji, of Shahpura in Rajputana. 

Heir-apparent: Txkaix Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo. 

Area of State : 4,243 square miles. 

Population: 889,603. 

Revenue: Rs. 33,00,000. 

Salute: Permanent salute of 9 guns. 

Mayurbhanj ranks first in point of population among the States 
of the Eastern States Agency, numbering forty-two, twenty-six of 
which were till recently known as the Orissa States, fourteen as the 
Central Provinces States, and two as the Bengal States. The history 
of its Ruling family goes back into hoary antiquity and numerous 
copper plate grants and archaeological finds testify to its powerful 
sway, and to the vast domains that constituted the territory of the 
Bhanj a Kings, for hundreds of years. Its geographical and strategic 
position constituted it an important buffer State at the time when the 
East India Company and the Mahrathas were engaged in a struggle 
for supremacy in Eastern India and Mayurbhanj assisted the British 
cause. During the Mutiny of 1857, the Ruler of Mayurbhanj again 
distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company. 
The State is administered very much on British Indian lines, judicial 
independence, which has been secured under a full-powered High 
Court, being a special feature of its administration. The State is rich 
in mineral and forest resources and supplies the bulk of the iron ore 
needed for the Tata Iron and Steel Works of Jamshedpur. The 
activities of the Geological Department, recently organised by the 
State, are likely to lead to valuable results. The present administra- 
tion is making every effort to promote the industrial interests of the 
State. 
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j^^ORVI His Highness — 

1931. (Increase during 
1921-1931, 17 per cent.) 

Average Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. Salute : 11 guns. 

Chief Port in the State: Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as 
well as Indian Ports. 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles. 

Morvi Tramway, 63 miles. 4 

State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent, of 
the State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent, of them. 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent, of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries in the State : Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop, Electric Power House, the Morvi Cotton 
Spinning & Weaving Mills and Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works. 

Free primary and secondary education. 


STATE COUNCIL. 

President and Dewan ; M. D. Solanki, B.A., LL.B. 
isi Member : M. P. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 

2nd Member : B. M. Buch, High Court Pleader. 
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■f^TAGOD : vShrimant Raja 
1^ Sahib Mahendra Singh 
Jee Deo Bahadur. The 
present Ruler of Nagod State. 

Born : on. the 5th. Feb. 1916. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
26th February ig26. He was 
invested with full ruling power's 
on the 9th Feb. 1936. 

He was formerly educated at 
the Daly College, Indore and 
later privately at Nagod. Sub- 
sequently he received his ad- 
ministrative training at Ban- 
galore (Mysore State) under a 
European Guardian G. R. Genge, 

Esq. 

Married the Princess of H.H. 

THE M.AHARANA OF DhARAMPUR 

State (Surat Dist.) in May 1932. 

A Maharajkumari was born in 
March 1933. 

A son and heir was bom on 7th March 1936. 

The first younger sister of the Raja Sahib was married to H.H. 
the Maharaja of Sirmoor State on the 15th April 1936. 

The Rulers of Nagod are Parihar Rajputs, one of the four Agnikula 
clans, whose traditional home is on Mount Abu. The history of their 
migration into Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand is of considerable 
interest, but exceedingly difficult to unravel. The Ruler of Nagod 
received a Sanad from the Government in 1809. 

Nagod is a Sanad State in Central India. 

Area about 501.4 square miles. 

Population 74,589 according to the census of the year 1931. Geo- 
logically, Nagod presents several features of interest. Limestone of a 
superior quality known commercially as Nagod Limestone, is found 
in the form of low hills close to the chief town, and is the most valuable 
source of lime yet known in India. 

For purposes of administration, the State is divided into 4 Tehsils. 
Elementary and secondary education has all along been given free 
in the State. Liberal scholarships are also granted for secondary 
and higher education. The State has also provided for free medical 
aid to all irrespective of caste and creed. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE s— 

Lal Sahib Bhargavendra Singhji, Dewan. Lae Hardarshan Singhji, Deputy 
Magistrate & Munsiff. Babu Raj Bahadur Johri, B.Com., Private Secretary. Lal Di:o 
Narain SiwGHji, A.D.C, Lai, Ganga SiNGHjij A.D.C. SAivrD Akhtar Hussaw, B.Sc., 
LL.B., Office Superintendent. Tehsildars : Hiram an Mahavirendra Singhji, Lai, D-vvar- 
kendra Singh, Lal Kamta Prasad Singh. Sub-Assistant Surgeons : Dr. Shubhvant 
Kishore, L.M.P,, Dr. Kaghobhan Singh, L.M.P. Pt. Banxey Behari, State Engineer. 
M. Fauj Khan, Inspector of Police. Pt. Girja Prasad Pathak, Forest Officer, Pt. Vish- 
wanath Prasad Pathak, B. A. (Hon.), A.T.C,, Inspector of Schools. M. Aiisan Ilahi, 
State A ccountant. Mr. A. J. Collins, Electric Engineer. 
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Commissioned in 1919; Regiment 5th/6th ivajputana 
Rifles (Napiers) ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised courses: Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight 
Course. 

Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 
Address: Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State : 3 > 79 i *q- miles. 

Population : 409,192. Revenue : Rs. 90 lalchs yearly. 

Salute : 15 guns. Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan: Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji. 

Military Secretary and Home Member : Col. R. K. Hxmat- 
sinhji. 

Revenue Secretary : Gokalbhai B. Desat, Esq. 

Political Secretary : D. L. Saraya, b.a., ll.b. 

Personal Assistant: Captain Geoffrey Clarke, 

Manaser, J . &> D. Railway : Rai Sahib Girdharlal 
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Y^\RCHHA:His Highness 
xjr Saramad-i- Rajahai, 

Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Sir Vir Singi-i Dev 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of 
Orchha. 

Born: 14th April 1899. 

Ascended the Gadi : • On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated: In the Daly 
College, Indore ; Rajkuma 
College, Rajkot ; and May 
College, Ajmer ; also receiv 
ed administrative trair 
in the Saugor 
the Central Provinces. 

Married: A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead ; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heir-Apparent : Raja Bahadur Shri Devendra Singh 
Ju Dev. 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Population : 3x4,661. 

Revenue : About Rs. 13 lakhs (excluding Jagirs). 

Salute : 15 guns. 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

His Highness. 

Vice-President : 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Dr. Shyam Beiiari Misra, 
M.A., D.Litt. {Chief Adviser). 

Members: 

1. Major Sajjan Singh, {Chief Secretary). 

2. Capt. Ci-iandra Sen, {Finance Secretary). 

3. Mr. M. N. Zutsiii, B.A., {Home Secretary). 

4. Mr. R. S. Shukla, M.A., LL.B., {Political & Judicial 

Secretary). 
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P ALANPUR : Lt.-Col. 

His Highness Zubd- 
tul-Mulk Dewan MAhakhan 
Shri Taley Muhommed Khan 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 
A.D.C., Nawab of Palanpur. 


the House. 

Palanpur is a very ancient Muslim State, 

His Highness went as a Delegate to the gtli Assembly 
of the League of Nations held at Geneva in the month 
of September 1928. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur was invited by 
His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor to England in the year 
1937 as His Majesty's Honorary A.D.C. on the auspicious 
occasion of His Majesty’s Coronation. 

Heir : Nawabzada Shri Iqbal Muhommed Khan Bahadur. 

Area of State : 1,774.64 square miles. 

Population : 264,179. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,62,466. 

Salute : 13 guns. 

A considerable trade in Cloth, Grain, Sugar and Rice is 
carried on. The capital is Palanpur situated on the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway. It is a very old Settlement of which mention 
was made in the 8th century. 


Wazir : S. K. Nayampalli, Esquire, B.A., LL.B. 

Judicial Adviser : Dewan Bahadur K. M. j haver i, M.A., 
LL.B., J.P. 

Customs <S* Educational Minister : D. V. Patwari, Esquire, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Minister : K. S. Desai, Esquire, B.A. 



... .. . 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Offg. Dewan : Shah Manaklal, B.A., LL.B. 

Kamdar Khasgi : Shah Mannalal. 

Private Secretary to His Highness : Mr.. Pheerozeshaw Fardoonji. 
Revenue Officer : Maharaj Balwanx Singh. 

Civil and Criminal Judge : Babu Mohanlal Agrawal, B. A., LL.B. 
Superintendent , Customs and Excise : Bapu Bakhtawar Singh. 
Medical Officer : Dr. Jiwanlal P. Parekh, L.M.& S. 

Educational Officer : Mr. W. G. Kale, B.A. 

Superintendent of Police : Purohit Jagdish Lal. 


T^ARTABGARH STATE : 

Y * His Highness Maiia- 
A raw at Sir Ram Singh ji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of 
Partabgarh. 

Born: In 1908. 

Succeeded to theGadi: In 1929. 

Hereditary Salute ; 15 guns. 

Partabgarh State, also called 
the Kanthal, was founded in 
the sixteenth century by a 
descendant of Rana Mokal of 
Mewar. 

The town of Partabgarh was 
founded in 1698 by Partabsingh. 

In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844) the country was 
overrun by the Marathas, and 
the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar 
a tribute of Salim Shahi Rs, 72,700 (which then being coined 
in the State Mint was legal tender throughout the surrounding 
Native States), in lieu of Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi, The 
first connection of the State with the British Government was formed 
in 1804 ; but the treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818. The tribute 
used to be paid to Holkar, is being paid to the British Government 
under the terms of the treaty of Mandsaur and was, in 1904, converted 
to Rs. 36,350 British Currency. The State enjoys plenary jurisdiction. 
The highest administrative and executive office is termed “ Mahakma- 
Khas ” where sit His Highness and the Dewan of the State. There 
is a duly graded judiciary under a High Court. Revenue about 
■: 5J lakhs. ■ ' . ' 
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F ATNA : Maharaja 
.Narayan Singh 
; present RuL 
State, E. S. 

Bom: rgia. 

A scendcd the Gadi 
Educated : At 

Ajmer, where he passed the. Chiefs 
College Diploma Examination 
at the head of successful can- 
didates and at St. Columbia’s 
College, Hazaribagh, where he 
passed the Intermediate Arts 
Examination of the Patna Univer- 
city, topping the list of successful 
candidates of that institution. 

Married : In 1932 the daughter 
of His . Highness the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Patiala. History : Maha- 
raja Ramai Deo, a direct descen- 
dant of Prithwi Raj Chauhan, 
the last Hindu Emperor of India, founded the State of Patna about 
1159 A.D. The Maharajas of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary 
title of Maharaja from the very beginning. Patna State is identical 
with the ancient " Dakshina Koshala ” which was the kingdom of 
Kusha, the second son of Rama. Its various architectural ruins bear 
testimony to the ancient culture and civilization which flourished there 
in the olden times. The State was taken under British protection in 
1803 and it has remained ever since extremely loyal and is well known 
for its uniform devotion to the British Government. Patna is a well 
governed and progressive State and all its valuable resources are 
spent on works of .public utility. It possesses very good educational 
and industrial institutions. Primary education is compulsory for all its 
subjects. It has a fully equipped Hospital at the Capital, with many 
outlying Dispensaries and a Child Welfare Centre. There are 
telephone and telegraph connections in the important towns of the 
State. It has beautiful valleys having enchanting scenery and an 
abundance of Shikar of all kinds of birds and beasts, particularly tigers. 

Heir : Yuvaraj Raj -Raj Singh Deo. Area of the State : 2,51 1 ’7 sq. 
miles. Population : 566,943. Revenue : Rs. 10,80,928. Salute .- Nine 
: guns. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Chief Minister: Mr. Raj Kanwar, M.A., P.C.S. (Retd.) ; Judicial 
Minister: Mr. Shri Gopal Chandra, B.A., JLL.B., M.R.A.S. (London); 
Revenue Minister: Mr. Lakshman Sahani ; Secretary to the Cabinet: 
Kumar Kancndra Pratap Singh Deo, B.A., B.L, ; Chief Medical Officer : 
Rao Saheb Dr. I 1 . P. John, M.B.B.S. ; Superintendent of Police and 
Shikarkhana Officer : Sardar Bishan Singh ; Forest Officer : Rai 
Saheb M. C. Gupta, D.D.R. ; . State Engineer : Sardar Keher Singh, 
Superintendent of Education: Mr., A. C. Das, M.A. ; Audit Officer : 
Mr. M. G. Mukerji. 
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His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 
of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 

Club: The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 

Area of State : 642.25 square miles. Population: 115,741, 
Revenue : Rs. 21,00,000. Salute : 13 guns. 

Wazir : 

Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji.— Tazimi Sardar. 

HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE: 

Dewan: Mr. Tribhovandas J. Raja, M.A., LL.B.— 
Tazimi Sardar. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. D. N. Kalyanwala, M.R. 
C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lon.), F.C.P.S. (Bom.), F.R. 
S.M. (Lon.), L. M. & S. (Bom.), F.Ob.S. (Edin,), Etc. 
Judicial Secretary : Mr. Harilal D. Dhruv, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Hnzur Private Secretary : Jadeja Siiri Govindsinhji 
Dipsinhji, B.A., LL.B. 

Ports Commissioner : Mr. R. S. Raja Iyer, B. Com. 
Revenue Commissioner : Mr. Jagjiwandas N. Shah. 
State Engineer : Mr. Manila! R. Jivrajani, B.E., 
A.M.I.E. 
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T'J ADHANPUR : Hxs High- 
k ness Nawab Saheb Mur- 

XAZAKHAN J OIXAWARKHAN 

Babi Bahadur is a descen- 
dant of the illustrious Babi 
Family who since the reign of 
Humayim have always been 
prominent in the annals of 
Gujarat, and a nephew of His 
late Highness Nawab. Saheb 
Sir Jalaludinkhanji Babi 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E. He is the 
tenth Nawab occupant of the 
Gadi since the foundation of 
the Babi House in Radhanpur 
by Babi Jafarkhan. 

Born loth October, 1899. 

Recognition announced by 
Government on xst January 
1935-. Religious ceremony per- 
formed on 4th January 1937- 
Investiture Durbar with full 
powers on 7th April 1937. Educated : At the Radhanpur High School 
an d attended the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, for a few months. His 
Highness is a good rider, keen sportsman, an expert shot and an adept 
in revenue matters. His Highness has received administrative training 
under His late Highness Sir J alaludinkhan who kept him in his company 
both inside and outside the State. Married the daughter of His Highness 
the Nawab Saheb of Palanpur in the year 1925, by whom he has one 
daughter. In 1929 His Highness married the daughter of His late 
Highness Nawab Sir Jalaludinkhan, of Radhanpur. The Nawab Saheb is 
a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right from the beginning . 

Hereditary and permanent salute : 11 guns. 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Gujarat, and 
has 1 73 villages. It is a first class State in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. 

Area of the State : 1,150 square miles. Population : 70,530 souls. 

Revenue : About Rs. 8,00,000. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs. 1,7x2 from the surrounding 8 villages 
of Chhadchhat and Santalpur, x of Varahi, 4 of Jhinjhuwada, 4 of 
Vanod and x of Dasada. The State has a share in the revenues of the 
village of Undi under Varahi and has a half share in the customs 
collected at Terwada by the State at a Customs Post controlled by the 
State. Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of 
grain are the principal agricultural products. 

HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE. 

Dewan ; Khan Bahadur S.. A. M. Kadrj, M A. LL.B. Treaty Officer : Mr. 

Dahyabhai P. Shah. Revenue Officer : Mr. Hiralat, G. Laichia. Judicial 

Officer: Mr. Jesbinglal C. Shah, B.A., LL.B, Police Superintendent: Kn an 

Saheb Umrrbhai K. Dbsai. Chief Medical Officer : Dr. RaghuvirpraSad P. 

Vaishnav L.C.P.S. State Engineer, P.W.D.: Mr. Amritlax. Ghelabmax Doshi, 

B.E. (Civil), A.M.I.E. ■ 
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Tl AJKOI ; H i s Highness 
Thakore Saheb Shri 
Dharmendrasinhji 
"I* . Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 

^ ’ J Rajputs and enjoys plenary 

^ ^ powers^ in the administration of 

AverageRevenue: Rs. 12,50,000. 

Dynastic Salute 9 guns. 

The Administration is conducted on a Secretariat system in co- 
operation with Praja Pratinidhi Sabha or People’s Representative 
Assembly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and 
democratic Municipality linked thereto. 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 
industrial activities. It is the headquarters of the W.I.S. Agency 
and is served by three important Railway lines. Educationally it is 
the premier city in Kathiawar and affords the advantages of 
Dharmendrasinhji Arts and Science College, the Rajkumar College, 
Males and Females 'training Colleges and a separate Girls’ High School. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Deioan : Darbar Shri Viravala. 

Hon. IJazur Personal Assistant : Kumarsiiri Bhojwaea. 

Judicial Secretary : Mr. Abhechand G. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

Huzur Secretary : Mr. Jayantilal L. Jobanputra, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Secretary : Mr. T. P. Bhatt. 

Public Works Secretary .* MR; Nenshi Monji. 

General Secretary ; IdR, Talakshi M. Doshi. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. H. R. Buck, B.A., LL.B. 

Police Superintendent ; K. S. Valeravala. 

Managing Engineer : Rai Saheb A. C. Das. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. P. Mehta, M.B.B.S. 

Principal, "Phahnevdrmihhji Arts & Science. College ; ;I)r, T. N, Dave 
M.A.. I'li. D. (London). 

Educational Inspector : Mr. M. M. Biioeakia, B.A., B.T. 

State Engineer ; Me. T. Ib Sanohavi, B.E. (Oivn.j. 
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r '^T 7 rp[PLA: Major His 
k Highness Mab ara j a Shri 
XV VlJAVSXNHJX, K.Ub.l., 
maharaja of Rajfifla. 

Family: Gohel Rajput 

3otb January 1890. 

Date of succession: 26th 
September I9i5- 
Educated at the Rajkurna 
rnlleae, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corpi Debra Dun 

Has travelled extensively m 
Furope and America. Hon.- 
M.Ior XVI Light Cavalry. 

V Clubs: Marlborough Club, 

London; Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don ; Willingdon Sports • Club, 

Bombay; The Calcutta Club, 

^Population : *> 6 ,o 8 5 

pLnue : Rs. ' i&fSmpany of 16S men, A class 

Indian States Forces . Infan y* * , Tr JJ op D f 25, B class, 

first line troops. _ Th state possesses Cornelian and Aga 

Important Feature . The ^ P known to have come from 

STihu? It LiSbodra in the surround ed on 3 sides 

^ Capital : Hajpipla, a about x 5 ,ooo and is studded 

bY the river Karjan with a WP™ amongst which are the Palace, 

>• SS SS^SSL-t System to every villager 
the State. , d gra nt of liberal scholar- 

3 - “Spf teSdary and high* etacrfor ^ he aestitnte . 

4 . uSendovnneatefortlmberKfitofmd^ Introdactma 

5. Encouragement to Trad ^ cotton throughout the 

l^rd^meMUand Ginning Industry 
I 6. Extension of F ^JJ^isation of State Forces. 



rjAMPUR: Captain 

K His Highness Alij ah 

FARZAND -i-Dilpizie- 
i-Daulati-Inglishia, Mxjichlis- 
ud-Daula, Nasir-ul-Mulk, 
Amir-ul-Umara, Nawab Sir 
Syed Mohammad Raza Ali 
Khan Bahadur, K.C,S.I., LL.B., 
Mustaid-i-Jung, Ruler of 
Rampur. The reigning family of 
Rampur are Syeds and come 
from the famous Sadati-i-Bareha 
in the Muzaffarnagar District 

(U.P.). 

Born : 17th November 1906. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 20th 
t June 1930, Formal installation 
took place on ,26th August 1930. 

Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1921 the 
daughter of Sahebzada Sir 
Abdussamad Khan Bahadur, Kt., C.I.E. His Highness has two sons 

aild Hdr-A^pparent': Sahebzada Syed Murtaza Adi Khan Bahadur. 

Bom on 22nd November 1923. , . 

His Highness has a taste for music and fine arts ; is a Patron of the 
Delhi Flying Club, Member of the East Indian Association, London, 
Royal Automobile Association, London and_ Marl borough Club, London, 
; n t i ie 2nd King George’s Own Gurkha Rifles. 
and IncbC Stton of the ftato ol Rampur by Nawab Sayed All 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the i8t b centary mumble 
service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the British against France 
in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majesty during the 
Mutiny ot 1857 have been the landmarks of the history of his family. 
During the Grit War of 1914-18, Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid Ah 
Khan Bahadur rendered meritorious services to the British Government. 
Area of State : 892.54 square miles. 

Population : 464,919- 
Revenue : Rs. 45 > i6 >9 8 5- 

Saint.-. Permanent 

President t ...... 

Syed Bashir Husain Zaidi, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law .Chief Minister. 
Members : Mr. R. H Saloway, I.C.S., Finance and Revenue Minister. 
Con. D. Bainbridge, M.C., Army Minister. 

Mr, Maumood Kiian, Inspector -General ot Police. 

Mr. M. A. Rauf, B.Sc. (Lond.), Eng. Art. L. L. C. (London), A.M.I, 
S.E Minister, P. W. D 

Sahebzada Abdul Jalil Khan Bahadur, Home Minister. 

Mr. Harilal Verma, Bar-at-Law, State Advocate. 

Mr. Nasir Uddin Masood, B.A., Council Secretary. 
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College at Indore. 

Succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K.C.I.E.) in 1893. 

Married: In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has two 
daughters and two sons. 

Served in European War (France) from April 1915 
upto 1918 ; was mentioned in despatches; was presented with 
" Croix d' Officier of the Legion d’Honneur ” by the French 
Government and was granted the honorary rank of Colonel 
in the British Army in 1918. Served in Afghan War in 1919. 
Was promoted to the rank of Major-General and appointed 
AJD.C. to His Majesty the King-Emperor in 1936; in which 
capacity he attended at the invitation of His Majesty, the 
London Coronation in May 1937. 

Has enjoyed an international reputation as a Polo 
'■ player. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharajkumar Lokendra Singhji. 

Area of State : 693 square miles. 

Population : 107,321. 

Revenue : Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Salute : 13 guns (local salute i$ guns). 

Administration of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which His Highness is the President and 
Rao SahEb C. M. Shroff, B.A., is Dewan and Vice-President. 
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Conference and was also 
Committee of the Conference. 


: His Highness Bandh- 
vesh Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Ju Deo Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I , Maharaja of 
Rewa (Rajput Baghel). ' 

Born : 1903; Ascended the gadi 
1918; invested with ruling 
powers in 1922. 

Educated : At the Daly College, 
Indore. 

Married : In 1919 a sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and also married in 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
.C.I.E., Ruler of Kishangarh. 
The Maharaja is a noted 
sportsman and has shot 516 
tigers. 

He was a delegate to all the 
three sessions of the Round Table 
member of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General 
Council of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of Ring 
Edward Medical School, Indore. 

Heir-Apparent : Sri Yuvraj Maharaj Kumar Martand Singh 
Saheb (born in 1923). . T rS _, 

Area of State : 13,000 square miles. Population . i, 5 8 7»445* 
Revenue : Rs. 60,00,000. Salute: 17 guns. 

Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Aeency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U. P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of N ^ gpu I; on 

South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Soliawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
‘Waterfalls ’ some of which, Chachai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and' grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 

The Administration of the State is carried on in the name and under 
the direct control of His Highness the Maharaja who is the fountain 
head of all authority in the State. On the executive side His Highness 
iq assisted by a State Council of 7 members of which His Highness 
himself is the President. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Court 
consisting of Judges. A Raj Parishad consisting of 41 members with 
the number of officials and non-officials almost equal, has also been 
established to advise on such matters of public interest as are referred 
to it. His Highness takes very great interest in the Administration 
of the State and in the development of trade and industries for which 
purpose he has instituted a State Bank with branches all over the 
State. . 
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S ACHIN : I-Iis Highness Muba- 
riz-ud-Daulah, Muzzaffer- 
ul-Mulk, Nasrut-e-Jung, 
Nawab Bahadur Sidi Mohommed 
Haider Mohommed Yakut Khan, 
Nawab of Sachin. 

Born : nth September 1909. 
Succeeded :■ 19th November 1930. 
Married: Her Highness Arjumand 
Bano, Sarkar- 


Zamani, Nawab-Begum of Sachin : V','; 

the eldest sister of His Highness v ^ hH^BB 

the Nawab of Loharu on 7th July . 'j f ’( SB 

1930 and Her Highness Alimama H 

Sultan . Nur Mahal Nawab Yaqut Y ’ | BB 

Zamani Begum junior Begum of Li ? 

Sachin on 23rd July 1937. 

Educated : At home and later at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 

Sachin is the Senior Habshi State in India. The Rulers of Sachin 
are Habshi Mohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I. Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa. In 
1791 a triple treaty was concluded between Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan I, the Peshwa, and the East India Company, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alliance. By this Triple 
Alliance Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I took the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandat (Chamber of Princes) in his own right and is internally fully 
Sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Govern- 
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S AM THAR: H. H. 

■ Raja Radha Charan 
. Singh Ju Deo Baha- 

‘ ' dur Gurjar, the present 

- ’ ’ |1 Ruler of Samthar State. 

^ Born 15th May 1914. 

v]4 Lt. Balwant Singh, the Raja 

*‘ mrr • 1 ' * of Landhaura, Saharanpur, 
on the 17th February 1933, 
.- .has one daughter, born on 
the 22nd November 1935. 

R. Naune Shah Gurjar laid the foundation stone of 
Samthar State in the eighteenth century. A treaty with the 
British Government was concluded during the rule of Raja 
Ranjit Singh in 1817. 

His Highness Maharaja Sir Bir Singh Ju Deo Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E., abdicated owing to old age in favour of his son, the 
present Ruler, on 9th October 1935, but he was allowed by His 
Imperial Majesty to retain his Knighthood and title of " His 
Highness” and the salutes to which he was entitled as Ruler. 

Relatives : The present Ruler has two uncles— R. 
Bikramjit, born in 1871, and Raja Jagat Raj, born in 1875. 
Musahib Bahadur Ajmer Singh of Magrora is an uncle by 
distant relation of His Highness and holds landed property 
in the State. There are no hereditary jagirs in the State. 
Area : 178 square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,50,000. 

PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS : 

Dewan: Kunwar Sujan Singh. 

Chief Secretary : Shri Chandra Jain. M.A. 

Judicial Secretary: Pt. Shri Krishna Tewari, B.Sc., LL.B. 
Revenue Secretary : Kunwar Sajjan Singh. 

Magistrate &Mumiff: Laksiimi Prasad Gupta, M.A. , LL.B. 
Palace Doctor and Slate Surgeon: Mr. M. N. Ranerjee, 
M.B., B.S. 

Address: Samthar (C.I.) 
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S ANGLI: Lieutenant His 
Highness Meherban 
Shrimant Sir Chinta- 
manrao Dhundirao alias Appa 
Saheb Patwaruhan, K.C.I.E., 

Raja, of Sangli, 

Born : 1890. Ascended the 

Gadi in 1903. Educated at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot. 

Her Highness is a daughter of 
Sir M. V. Joshi, K.C.I.E., B.A., 

LL.B., of Amraoti, Ex-Home 
Member of the Government of 
Central Provinces. 

Heir: Shrimant Raj- 

kumar Madhavrao alias Rao 
Saheb Patwardhan Yuvraj, 
b.a. 

Area of the State: 1,136 sq. 

Population : 258,442. 

Revenue : The gross revenue of the State based on the average of 
the actual receipts for the past five years is Rs. 15,95,584. 

Salute : 9 guns permanent and 11 personal. Enjoys First Class. 
Jurisdiction, i,e., power to try for capital offences any persons except 
British subjects. 

Has for many years served as Member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes and is still a member. Served also as 
Member of the First and Second Round Table Conferences and as a 
member of the Federal Structure Committee, 

His Highness the Raja Saheb is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of (1) DiwanB. N. De, C.I.E., I.C.S., (retired), (2) Political 
Minister and Second Councillor Rao Bahadur Y. A. Thombare, 
B.A., and (3) Third Councillor Mr. G. J. Kunte. 

The total number of Co-operative Societies is 75, made up of 68 
agricultural and 7 non-agricultural . Besides these there are . 4 
Co-operative Banks, one Co-operative Sale-Shop and one Co-operative 
Union. Of the four Banks, one is a Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank recently established for the protection of indebted agricultu rists 
in the State and a special Tribunal has been created for this purpose. 

The State has (a) three Boys’ High Schools, one Girls’ High School 
and one Mahila Vidyalaya or School for Adult Women, and (b) one 
Hospital, five dispensaries and one Maternity Home. The State has 
recently established a Dai’s Training class. 


I 
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S IRMOOR : The ruling 
family is a branch of the 
Bhati Rajput house of 
Jaisalmer in Rajputana, and 
has been in possession of the 
State since A.D. 1 095. The 
State has recently been 
transferred • from the Punjab 
States Agency to the Punjab 
Hill States Agency. 

Area of the State: 1,141 square 
miles. 

Annual revenue : Rs. 12,00,000 
approximately. 

Population : 148,568. 

Salute : 11 guns. 

His Highness Lieutenant 
Maharaja Rajendra Prakash 
Bahadur was born on the Toth 
January, 1913. He was carefully educated during the lifetime of his 
father who took special interest in giving his son the all-round train- 
ing required for shouldering the heavy responsibilities of a ruler. 
When his father Lieut. -Col. His Highness Maharaja Sir Amar Prakash 
Bahadur, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., was absent in Europe, the administration 
of the State was placed in the hands of a council and the present Ruler 
was also put in it to gain practical training and knowledge of the 
administrative intricacies. The young; Prince, a good scholar and 
intelligent far beyond his years, took full advantage of this arrangement 
and picked up the details of administration very quickly. In recog- 
nition of his exceptional administrative abilities he was installed to his 
ancestral gadi, much before the due time, in November, 1933, when lie 
was only 21 years old. 

The young Maharaja is a keen all-round sportsman. The breadth 
of his outlook and keenness of his intellect is manifest in all his adminis- 
trative achievements. He has given strong proofs of these by intro- 
ducing various remarkable progressive changes in his State within the 
short space of about four years and a half. When he took over the 
reins of government of the State, the administration was carried 
on by the Ruler with the assistance of four Secretaries and a separate 
High Court, of which the Ruler himself was the Chief Justice. Under 
the new constitution introduced by the present Ruler, a Council of four 
Ministers has been established to carry on the administration. A 
retired District and Sessions Judge from the U.P. Government has 
been appointed Chief Justice who administers Justice with the assistance 
of another qualified lawyer appointed as a puisne judge. The Judiciary 
has been completely separated from the Executive. All the departments 
have been thoroughly overhauled and highly qualified and experienced 
officers have been appointed to run them. 
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With a. view to ameliorate the economic condition of the poor, a 
Rural Uplift Committee has been appointed to suggest, after thorough 
enquiry into local circumstances, ways and means of improving the 
lot of the poor peasants, and redeeming their old debts. A Co-operative 
Department has been created and 55 societies have already been 
established. An annual Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition is 
regularly run and great pains are taken to give various useful 
agricultural and industrial demonstrations before the cultivators. 
Experts are always invited to teach the ignorant cultivators the elemen- 
tary laws of maternity and child welfare. People are also being taught 
by magic lanterns and lectures to take preventive measures against 

dangerous diseases. 


The education and training 
of the future generation lias 
not been neglected by His High- 
ness, who has 
made generous 
grants to educa- 
tional ins- 
titutions in the 
State. In addi- 
tion to the exist- 
ing educational 
institutions for 
boys, he has 
started a Kan- 
nya Mahavida- 
laya also, and 
is contemplating 

a scheme of _ . 

introuducing The State Crest 
free Primary education through- 
out the State. 

The Maharaja takes great 
interest in the training and pro- 


gress of the . Sirmoor Sappers 
and Miners, commanded by an 
experienced English Military 
Officer, Major G. 
A. Grant , Run- 
dle, m.c. The 
Forces served 
in Afghan- 
istan and 
offered aid in 
Egypt. T h e y 
s e r v e d in 
Mesopota- 
mia also but 
were unfortu- 
nately shut up 
with General 
■ _ , , . Townshen d’s 

& Coat of Arms. forces in K ut, 

and only a small portion of the 
corps,' which was employed at 
the base at Basra, escaped 
■ capture. 


The Maharaja is a staunch believer in Federation and thinks that 
the only way out of the present political difficulties lies in a true federal 
Combination of provinces and the states under the British Crown. 

COUNCIL : 

H.H. The Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 

Mr, N. N. Roy, m.a., ll.b,, Foreign and Political Minister. 

Mr. R. G, Abbi-ii, b.a„ (N.U.), Revenue Minister. 

.Pandit Prabhu Dial, Finance Minister. 

' / ! V -Mr. G. P. SaXENa, wt.A.,Lt.B., (P.C.S, Retired), Minister for tap. 
and Justice. _ ' c: ■■ --•? 

P. Kishan Lal, b.a., Council Secretary. 
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Jokawarsinhji, the present Ruler, 

intelligent " Prince who'' keenly ^superi 

sX, Jffl .9 sjf i: During his regime many improvements 

(%<?' /S SQHk have been made, and the State is 

^W jMg making good progress ; The revenue 
pKrT; • ■ '' 7 '£r‘ : ’ of the State increased — Its lands have 

> ' ~ ■ been surveyed and regular settlement 

•' ' introduced — Provision for English edu- 

4> 4 , , ’ cation made for the first time and 

Primary and Secondary education made 

free throughout the State — Election 

system sanctioned for Municipality — 
Free medical relief extended by opening new dispensaries in the district. Many other im- 
provements have been introduced during his regime such as founding of a permanent 
Relief Fund, granting of liberal tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of 
scarcity, Money is also advanced to the local merchants by way of encouragement at 
cheap rate of interest. Other improvements of utility such as installation of electricity in 
the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, public gardens, metalled roads in parts have 
also been made. The regime of Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhji has been anything but a bed 
of roses. Famine and lean years had made the financial condition of the State far froin 
satisfactory ; but wise management has been instrumental to keeping its head up. 

The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. Primo- 
geniture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar’s right of adoption has been 
mognised and confirmed by Government. 

During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated by Govern- 
ment. The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes. 


The Ruling Family in the Sant State belong to the Puar or Parmar caste of Rajputs 
and are believed to have descended from the celebrated family of Vikramaditya and Raja 
Bhoj of Ujjain. They first came down from Dhar and settled at Jhalod and finally about 
the 13th Century at Sant. The founder of the family was Rana Sent who with his brother 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and established himself at Sant. 

Area : 394 square miles. 

Population: 83,531 (1931). 

Revenue: Rs. 4,13,512. 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pravinsiniiji born on 1st December 1907. 
Educated in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Married Maharaj Rajkumari, daughter of Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, Heir- 
apparent, Cutch State, on 15th May 1928, at Bhuj. 

With effect from the xst April 1933, all the Bombay States were brought into 
Political relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Gujrat States and Resident at Baroda with head-quarters at Baroda. Since then 
the Sant State has been in direct political relation with the Government of India. 

The supervision and management of the Vaccination Department of the State has 
been transferred to the State from 1st December 1933, by Government and the Chief Medical 
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an Arabic and Persian Scholar. Pj^ $- 'V 

Area of State : 2,553 square ■ »-' ' — 

miles. 

Population : 317,360 according to census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs. 21,76,283. Salute : 17 guns. 

During His Highness’ rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced in the administration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court. 

The administr ation of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of a State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows : — 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Finance Member : Lt.-Col. G. W. Ander- 
■ son, C.I.E. 

Home Member : Khan Bahadur Sz. Mohd. Abdul Tawwab 

. ■- Khan. 

Judicial Member : Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Buksh, 
O.B.E. 


Revenue Member : M. Sheikh Ghulam Mohd. Bah auddin. 
Development Member ; Maulvie Mohd. Maula Baksh, MA. 
Secretary : M. Hamid Husain, B.A. 
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rpRAVANCORE: His 
- Highness Sri Vanchi 
Pala Sir Bala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara 
Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
Bahadur Shemsher Jang 
G.C.I.E., D.Litt. (Andhra), 
Maharaja of Travancore. 

Born : 7th November 1912. 
Ascended, the Musnad on 1st 
September 1 924. Invested 
with Ruling Powers on 6th 
November, 1931. 

Educated : Privately. His 
Highness is Colonel-in-Chief of 
the Travancore State Forces. 

Travancore is one of the most populous and important of 
Indian States and occupies the south-west corner of the Indian 
Peninsula. It is bounded on the North by the State' of Cochin and 
the District of Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, 
Ramnad and Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian 
Ocean and the Arabian sea. It is a very picturesque portion of 
Southern’ India, containing an extensive hill region, numerous 
rivers, and a succession of back-waters and vast forests. 

The State now stands in the forefront of educated India, . Ac- 
cording to the Census of 1931, the number of literates per xoo of the 
population excluding children .under 5 years of age is 28-9. For 
males the figures are 40*8 per xoo, and for females i6 - 8. 

Although the Ruler of Travancore is legally the source of all 
authority, judicial, administrative and legislative, yet. for more than 
half a century the Maharajas have acted as constitutional monarchs, 
without, however, failing to maintain effective personal contact 
with the administration of the State. His Highness the present 
Maharaja, has not only sedulously adhered to these great traditions 
of his House, but has readily responded to all the legitimate aspirations 
of his subjects. In November 1936, His Highness promulgated the 
epoch-making proclamation throwing open all the temples under 
his control and that of his Government to all classes of Hindus, 
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TRIPURA : Captain His 
High ness Bishama- 
Samara-Bijoyee Maha- 
mahodaya Pancha Srijukta 
Maharaja Manikya Sir Bir 
Bikram Kishore Deb Barman 
Bahadur, K.G.S.I., Maharaja 
of Tripura. ' Caste: Kshattriya, 
(Chandra vansi) . 

Born: 19th August, 1908. 
Succeeded to the Gadi : On the 
death of his father, H.H. the late 
Maharaja Manikya Birendra 
Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur 
on 13th August, 1923, and was 
invested with full administrative 
powers on the 19th August, 1927. 

Married : On the 16th 

January, 1929, the sixth 
daughter of the late Maharaja 
Sir Bhagabati Prasad . Singh 
Saheb Bahadur, K.C.I.E., 
K.B.E., of Balrampur (Oudh), and on her death in November 1930, 
married, for the second time, the eldest daughter of Capt. H.H. 
the Mahendra Maharaja Sir Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., Maharaja of Panna (C.I.). Has one soil and one daughter. 

Heir-apparent : Maliaraj Kumar Srila-Srijut Kirit Bikram 
Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur. Area of the State : 4, 1 16 sq. miles. 
Permanent Salute : 13 Guns. Population : 382,450. (1931 Census). 

Revenue {including Zemindar ies) ; Rs, 31,16,586. 

Capital; AGARTALA, a pretty and well-laid town, 5 miles 
from Akhaura Jn. (A.B. Rly.) 

Recreation : Tennis, shooting, big-game hunting. 

The Maharaja Saheb takes keen interest in administrative affairs, 
public works and Development and has extensively toured in India 
and abroad. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

Minister : Manyabara Rai J. C. Sen Bahadur, B.A., B.C.S. (Retd.) 
Chief Secretary to His Highness : Manyabara Raja Saheb Rana 
Bodhjung Bahadur, F.R.G.S. 

Military Secretary' : Major Kumar P. K. Dev Varma Bahadur. 
Private Secretary to His HighnesslDsw an Bhaour K. Dutt, M.A., 
and Dewan of the Household. J B.L., M.R.A.S., F.R. Econ. S. 
Chief Staff Officer : Lt.-Col. O. C. Pulley, I. A. (Retd.) 

Chief Justice : Mr. K. C. Nag, M.B.E., Bar-at-law . 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. M. M. Majumdar, L.M..S. 

State Engineer : Capt. J. N. Bhaduri, B.A., B.E., etc. 

Senior Naib Dewan : Thakur S. C. Deb Barman, M.A. (Harvard.) 

.. „ /Thakur Kamini Kumar Singh (Rev. Dept,) 

Nmb Dewans ^ Mr . j. n< Mitter (Forests.) 

Superintendent of Police : Rai Saheb A. K, Gupta. 

Commandant of the State Forces : Major Rana Jodha Jung Bahadur, 
M.B.E., M.C., I.A, (Retd.) 
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MAHARANA bHREE blR 

BHUPAL Singhji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 

Born: 22nd February 
1884. 

Married : First to the 
daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910. After her 
demise, to the daughter 


demise, to the daugmei 

of the Thakur of Achhrol in Jaipur .in February 1911 
and then to the daughter of the lhakur of Khudala m 


Marwar in January 1928. 

Educated: Privately. 

Area of the State : 12,753 square miles. 

Population : 1,566,910. Revenue: Rs. 80,00,000 
Permanent Salute : 19 guns. Local 21 guns. 

STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

Musahib Ala Raj Mewar : 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam Narainji, M.A. 
■' Bar-at-Law. 

Ministers : 

p C Chatterji, Esq., and Tej Sinha Mehta, Esq. 
B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary . 

Pt. Ram Gopal Trivedy. 
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I i Club, Western India Automo- 

~ — bile Association and V ice-Patron 

of the Cricket Club of India. 

Marriage in 1934 with Princess Kamala Devi of Gwalior who 
unfortunately expired in 1934. 

Area of State : 498 Square miles. 

Population: 92,605, according to the census of 1931. 

Income : Rs. 7,58,000. 

Capital : Akalkot. 

Judicial : Independent High Court of judicature. 

The present Ruler is extremely popular among his subjects whose 
welfare and prosperity are his constant aim in life. Shrimant Raja 
Saheb is alive to the rapid progress going on in the civilised world, 
add as such has declared on the occasion of his 22nd Birthday free 
primary education in all village schools. Primary and secondary 
education is imparted free to girls of .all castes and creeds. Scholar- 
ships and free education in secondary and higher educational institutions 
are given to poor and deserving students. Separate High School for girls 
has been newly opened. There is a fully equipped hospital at the 
Capital with a branch at Karjagi. New branch at Piliv Petha is shortly 
to be opened. Theie are many places of interest in the State, chief of 
which are : the Water Works at Sangwi, costing about eleven lacs 
and the Armoury Hall in the Old Palace. There is a Municipality at 
Akalkot and Taluka Local Board. The scheme of opening a Central 
Bank at Akalkot is under consideration. Town Planning and removal 
of congestion in the town is going on rapidly. A development 
Scheme of town-extension is in progress and all possible facilities are 
being given for the same to the public. 

Dewan : Rao Saheb V. B. Parulekar, B.A. 
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A UNDH : Shrimant 
Bhavanrao Shrini- 
wasrao alias Bala- 
saheb Pant Pratinidhi, 
the Raja of Aundh, is a 
graduate of the Bombay 
University and a treaty 
Raja. His age is 70 and he 
is married to Shrimati Sam 
bhagyawati Ramabai Saheb 
alias Maisaheb from the 
Rode family of Poona. 

Heir-apparent: Shri- 
mant Bhagwantrao . alias 
Bapusaheb is 19 years of 
age. He is the grandson of 
the Rajasaheb. 

Shrimant Raj asaheb is alive to the rapid progress going on 
in the civilized world. A Legislative Assembly was established 
in the State in 1924. Its strength consists of 26 members with 
a predominating popular element. A notable feature of the 
Assembly is that it includes one female member. It passes 
the annual Budget and has wide legislative powers. 

By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931, a Darbar has 
been formed to run the administration. It is a miniature 
Executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and a 
Minister appointed from the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The Rajasaheb takes considerable interest 
in Rural Uplift and is making vigorous efforts in that 
direction. He is utilizing the knowledge and experience 
gained from his recent visit to Europe in solving rural and 
agricultural problems. 

Shrimant Rajasaheb is a keen student of drawing and 
painting and has edited Pictorial Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and the Life of Shivaji in three picture 
volumes. He also takes great interest in physical culture 
and has written in English a book on the subject called 
" Surya Namaskars,” which has become very popular 
throughout India and abroad. 

The State possesses an independent High Court. Most 
of the villages have Village Panchayats. 
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' jgALSAN^SHRi^RANA Ra^ 

. Jr 0 % ' s&m .-^February, 1905. 

miles' from Simla, situated" on 

the eastern bank of the Giri 

River. The country is fertile 
and beautifully wooded with line forests of Deodar, blue pines and Silver 
firs. It is a primaeval type of State where the people were, until 
recently, governed by word of mouth by the Rana, and it is well 
known for its chivalry, long standing loyalty to the Crown and tradi- 
tional affability between the rulers and the ruled. 


Both as an heir-apparent and the ruler of the State the Rana 
Saheb has played an important role in the welfare of his people and the 
organization of the State. During the lifetim e of his fath er h e carried 
out many changes in the State, provided free education and various 
other amenities to the people, acquired various properties and in fact, 
it was due to his efforts that Balsan turned towards modern 
civilization. 


His short period of one and a half years’ reign has been 
eventful. He has not only granted numerous reforms to the 
subjects of Balsan State but his installation boons have been most 
enthusiastically received by the public. Immediately after his acces- 
sion the Rana Saheb was given the independent control of his forests 
by the Government as a mark of his excellent forest administration 
and for his various activities in the State and outside. He has been 
awarded a medal by His Majesty the King Emperor. 

The Rana Saheb is a fine huntsman, a diligent scholar and has be- 
sides the preparation of the English History of the State to his credit. 

Residence : Darbar, Balsan & Waverly Estate, Simla. 

Private Secretary : Mr. I 3 . N. Sharma. 
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D HENKANAL: Raja Sree 
Sree Sankar PRatap 
Singh Deo Mahindra 
Bahadur Vaidyasagar is the 
present Ruler of Dlienlcanal, a 
full fledged progressive State in 
the E. S. Agency, conspicuous 
for its traditional devotion and 
loyalty to the British Crown* 

’Born: 1904. 

Succeeded: In 1918 and a - 
surned the reins of Government 

in 1925- 

Education : In Rajkumar 

College, Raipur where he passed 
the Diploma examination with 
distinction, being the only Oriay 
Ruler to obtain the Gold Medal, 
studied up to B. A. in the Rav- 
eiishaw College, Cuttack and 
then abroad in London and 
Vienna. 

Married : The eldest daughter of the Ruler of Scraikella of Rathor 
origin. 

The present Ruler belongs to the famous Kachhuawa Rajput 
family and enjoys the hereditary title of Mahindra Bahadur. An 
enlightened administrator, he has inaugurated an independent High 
Court, also an Executive Council presided over by himself. He has 
abolished forced labour prevailing in the state from time immemorial, 
and introduced free compulsory education and schemes of rural re- 
construction. Scout and Girl Guides movements have progressed 
rapidly under his guidance as Chief Scout and under the Rani Saheba’s 
Commissionership of the Girl Guides Association. She represented 
India at the 25th anniversary of Girls Scouting in the United States of 
America. A member of the Headquarters in India, the Ruler was 
appointed by H.E. the Viceroy to lead the Indian Scout Contingent to 
the World Jamboree in Holland and was one of the delegates of the 
British Empire at the 9th Biennial International Scouts Conference at 
the Hague. 

Area: 1,463 Sq. miles. Population : 284,328. 

The State is rich in forests full of many varieties of butterflies, 
birds, and wild animals such as deer, panther, bison, etc. There are 
two sanitaria, the Kapilas and the Saptasajya Hills. J oranda Gadi is 
the religious seat and centre of the great and famous Maliim cult which 
originated here. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 

President : The Ruler. 

Vice-President and Judicial Member : 

Dkvvax Bahadur D. N. Das, B.A. 

Home and Development Member: Rajkumar S. P. Singh Deo, B.A. ,B.L. 
Private Secretary : Pandit Bamdeb Rath. 
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I lol : Tiiakor Surer Shiv- 
SINHJI VlJAYSINHJI ZALA 
Makwana, the Ruling 
Chief of Ilol State in the Sabar 
Kantha Agency under the 
Western India States Agency. 

Born on the 31st December 
1910. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
1 8th October 1927. 

Ascended to the Gadi on the 
1st April 1935, with full jurisdic- 
tional powers appertaining to 
the State. 

Married : Shrimati Sajanba, 
daughter of the Thakor of Ran- 
sipur under Vijapur Mahal of the 
Baroda Government. 

Educated: At the Scott Col- 
lege, Sadra, for 7 years. There- 
after proceeded to England in 
company of C 61 . Gordon, the then Political Agent of the old Mahi- 
Kantha Agency, from where he returned, equipped with higher educa- 
tion, ideal training and the varied experience necessary for an Indian 
Ruler, after about 4 years. He is free from any vice and 'worldly 
temptations. He chose to live a life of a bachelor until he assumed 
the powers of his State. 

Rule of primogeniture prevails. 

Area: 19 square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 55,000. 

Population : 4,662. 

There are stone quarries and mines of white, yellow and red clay 
deposits. Cotton is also produced in the State. 

Almost every village has a primary school where education is 
imparted free. In Ilol itself there are primary schools for boys and 
girls and also for the depressed classes. There is also one English 
school. 

There is also a State Hospital, advantage of which is taken not 
only by State subjects, but also by those of adjoining States. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

State Karbhari : Mr. Maknaji Kuberji Solanki. 

Stale Nyayadhish : Mr. Harilal J. Trivedi. 

ORIGIN. 

The Ruling family belongs to the Surya Vanshi Zala Makwana 
clan. The present Ruler is the descendant of Vijayapal, the son of 
Kesar Makwana and grandson of Vihas who is said to be the descendant 
of the original man, born from the mouth of Rushi Markand. 
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J AMKH AN 
Shrimant 

Appasaheb Patwar- 
dhan, Raja Saheb of Jam- 
khandi. , 

Born : 1906. 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926. 

Educated in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately i 

Married in 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai 

Saheb, Ranisaheb of Jamkhandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavda. 

Heir: Shrimant Parashu- 
ramrao Bh A0 saheb, the Yuvraj 
now in his thirteenth year. 

Daughter : Shrimant Indira 
Ra.je alias Tai saheb, now in her twelfth year. 

Area of State : 524 square miles. Population : 

Revenue : Rs. 10,06,715. Capital Town : jamnnanai. 

The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Phavalpuri. The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and the judicial and the executive branches 
of the administration have been separated. He has also gone ahead 
in the matter of popularising the administration by the inauguratio 
of a Representative Assembly of the people. Elementary and secon- 
dary education has all along been free in the State. The present 
Ruler has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects by 
providing for fifty free scholarships every year in the Sir Parashurambhau 
College, Poona, so named in beloved memory of his revered father, the late 
Captain Sir Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb. He is also the elected President 
of the Shikshana Prasarak Mandali, Poona. The hereditary title of 
" Raja ” was conferred on the present Ruler on the birthday of 
His late Majesty the King Emperor, in June 1935. The Rajasaheb is 
one of the recipients of His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Medal. The 
Rajasaheb has had the benefit of an extensive tour of the Continent of 
Europe. He attended the Coronation of Their Maj esties King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth and is a recipient of the Coronation Medal. ; 

The Rajasaheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber for Group IV for the last nine years. The State has pro- 
vided for free Medical Aid, 

f Diwan : Rao Bahadur R. K. Bhagwat. He is also the ex-officio 
W: President of the Jamkhandi State Representative Assembly and 
Collector and District Magistrate. 

Nyayamantri : Mr. B. B. M'ahabal, B.A., LL.B. He is also the 
High Court Judge, 

Private Secretary : Mr. M. B. Mahajan, B.A., LL.B. 
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J ASDAN : Darbar Shree 
Ala Ki-iachar, the present 
Ruler of Jasdan. 

Bom : on 4th November 1905, 
Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and has passed 
the Diploma examination. 

Succeeded to the Gadi in June 
1919, and assumed the reins 
of State administration on 1st 
December 1924. 

J asdan is the premier Kathi 
State and the Rulers are 
Saketiy a Suryavanshi 
Kshtriyas, being descendants 
of Katlia, the younger son of 
the Suryavanshi Maharaja 
Karan Shruta, of Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, since their 
advent to this Province, effected 
a change in. the name of the Province from Saurashtra to 
Kathiawad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. 

Heir : Yuvraj Shkee Shivrajkumar, born gth October 1930. 
Second Son : Rajkumar Shree Pratapkumar, born , 28th: 
November 1937- 

Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 square 

miles of non-jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 36,632 including non-jurisdictional territory. 

Revenue : (gross) Rs. six lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 
Importation of liquor is prohibited. 

Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with rights of 
full ownership over their holdings and are protected against usury by 
-pecial rules for settlement of money-lenders’ claims. 

Village Panchayats have been introduced in twenty villages with 
1 non-official president. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

: President : 

Rajkumar Shree Amra Khachar. 

Members : 

MR. Ch.helshanker Lakshmishanker Bakshi, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Ramrao Trambakrao Nikte, B.A. 
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T SHRIMANT VlJAYASINHRAO 
^ ^ Ramrao Bahasahei; 

Born on 21st: July 1909. p ff 4 , ’ 

Family History : Jatli is one &■■■■■'■: ■* &■#' "' j 

of the ancient Satara States. 

The Ruling family claim- _ - > CA 

descent from Satvajirao Chavan, />' . ^ j$J|| 

Patil of Daflapur to whom a jp'-'' 

Dcslimuklii Watan was granted r ^ W J/ 

by Ali Adilshah, King of Bijapur ^ ^ 'i 

in 1070. The Jaliagirs of Jatli |k ’ 

and Karajagi Paraganas were ‘ ^ X , 

conferred upon him by King ggjfmm <_ • ^gpaMB| 

Adilshaha of Bijapur in the 

year 1680, 

The Raja Salieb was educated for some time in the Deccan College 
when he was suddenly called back owing to the serious illness of his 
father the late lamented Shrimant Ramrao Amritrao alias Abasaheb 


Dafle. He exercises full control over the administration of the State. 
During the short period of his rule lie lias evinced keen interest in 
the welfare of his subjects by introducing various reforms such as an 
independent High Court, a Local Board, etc. 

Married : Shrimant Lilavati Raje, the eldest daughter of the 
late Rajesaheb of Altai kot in 1029. 

In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Conference on the invitation of the Secretary of State for India. He is 
an all round sportsman and a good cricketer. He takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 

Recently he was appointed sub-Lieutenant in the Royal Indian 
Navy and has already undergone the requisite course of Naval Training. 

Capital: JATTI. Population: 91,099. 

It is midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct political 
relation with the Government of India through the Deccan States 
Agency. 

Area: 081 square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 4,25,000. 

Bewan : Rao Bahadur V. M. Karnik, B.A. 






— “ - wmt — - TTAWARDHA : Thakur 

K Dharmraj Singh, the 
present ruler of Kawar- 
dha State. 

Born : 18th August 1910. 
Educated with his younger 
brother Kumar Padamraj Singh 
at the Raj -Kumar College 
Raipur from where both of them 
took their diplomas. 

Married the daughter of 
Thakur Janardan Singh a noble 
and premier Jagirdar of Maihar 
State (Central India) in Febru- 
ary 1932. Heir apparent born 
on the 1 8th October 1932, 
second son on 26 th February 
1936. Invested with full Ruling 
powers on the 15th April 1932. 

Kawardha State lies on the 
North-West corner of the 
Chhattisgarh plain and the 
adjacent hills. About one-sixth of the area is forest and the rest is 
fairly open country. The name of Kawardha is a corruption of Kabir- 
dham meaning the seat of Saint Kabir who flourished as a great religious 
reformer in the fifteenth century. 

The present ruling family of Kawardha State trace their descent 
from the Raj-gond rulers of Mandla. The founder of the State was 
Mahabali Singh — a brother of the Zemindar of Pandaria (Bilaspur 
District) and the State was granted to him in recognition of his military 
services’ by Raghoji Bhonsla the then Bhonsla King of Nagpur. In 
1863 Bahadur Singh was recognized as Chief of Kawardha but died 
shortly afterwards. Thakur Jadunath Singh who succeeded his uncle 
Thakur Rajpal Singh in 1891 died on 4th February 1920 leaving 2 sons. 
The elder, Thakur Dharmraj Singh, the present Chief succeeded him. 

A sura of Rs.2,000 was contributed by the Ruling Chief towards 
His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Fund. A first class hospital with all the 
modern medical equipments has already been constructed at the head 
quarters of the State at an approximate cost of Rs. 50,000 and named 
the “Silver Jubilee Hospital” to commemorate the Jubilee of His 
Most Gracious and Imperial Majesty King George V. Over and above 
this a remission of Rs. 25,000 was made as a measure of relief to the 
subjects on the occasion of Jubilee celebrations. The present Chief 
is a very progressive ruler who is greatly interested in the welfare 
of his subjects. 

There are two Zemindaries, Bhonda and Rengakhar in the State. 

Area in square miles, 805. Population, 72,820. Average Annual 
revenue of last three years, Rs. 2,68,503. Tribute payable to the 
Imperial Government, Rs. 30,000, Capital, Kawardha. 

Dewan : Thakur Ram nazar Singh of Gaura, M.R.R.S, (Cal). 
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K EONJHAR : Raja Shri 
Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhunj Deo, Ruling Chief 
of Keonjhar State ( Eastern 
States Agency). 

Born : On the 26th De- 
cember 1905. 

A scended the Gadi : On the 
12th August 1926. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Raipur, C, P. 

Married : In June 1929, 

Rani Saheba Srimati Manoja 
Manjari Devi, daughter of the 
Raja & Ruling Chief of 
Kharsawan State, Eastern 
States Agency. 

Heir : Tiicayat Shri 
Nrusingha Narayan Bhunj Deo. 

Brother: Choxarai Lalkshmi Narayan Bhunj Deo, B. A. 
Area of the State : 3,217 square miles. Population: 460,609. 
Gross Revenue : Rs. 15,05,415. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Hi - wan : Rai Bahadur Jugal Kiskore Tripathi, M.A. 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Forest Officer : Mr. E. S. Higher, M. B. E. 

State Judge : Rai Saheb Sashibhusan Sarkar. 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatra. 
Chief Medical Officer & Jail Superintendent : Dr. D. C. Sealy. 
Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Charan Mahanty, 
B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 

Champua Sub-Division: Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 
B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 

Anandpur Sub-Division : B abu Kanhaicharan Das, S.D.O. 
Superintendent of Police : Babu Pradyumna Kumar Banerjee. 
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TEONTHAL : Raj* 

V Shrek Hemendra Sej 
Bahadur, C.S.I. (193.6) 
Laja of Keonthal belongs to tin 
Chandra Bans! " clan o 
Lai puts and the family suffix i: 


at the Imperial Coronation Durbar of 19x1 at Delhi. in the Great War 

he offered his personal services and the resources of his State which were 

greatly appreciated by the Government. The Ruler of the State is 
entitled to be received by His Excellency the Viceroy and has also the 
privilege of taking his Staff Officer with him to the official Viceregal 
functions. The Keonthal Durbar has precedence over the gun salute 
Chiefs of Fridkot, Suket, Chamba and Loham and ranks sixth amongst 
the Punjab Hill States and twelfth among Indian States in the Punjab, 
the State has been visited by nearly all the Viceroys. _ or V 
The present Ruler has carried out various reforms in the State. 
He suppressed slavery among the low caste and abolished begar system 
throughout the State ; has raised the standard of free education up to 
Middle Standard in the ; State and introduced the Scout Movement. 
He also reorganized the State Police Force, fhe State forests were 
released from Government management early in 1 928 and full control 
over the State forests was granted in 1937- He has !? ltr 1 oduc ! d 111 * he 
State, under trained supervision, the modern medical system, i.e., 
Hospital, vaccination and sanitation, and has also connected the State 
capital with the outer world by telephonic communication m addi- 
tion to the local telephone system in the State and has also installed 
free water supply in the State capital. . 

The Ruling family is connected by relations to 1 ehri-Garhwal, 
Jubbal, Alipura, Sayla, Dhami, Kuthar, Bilaspur, Vizianagram, 
Khairigarh in Oudh and Orchha. , 

Tributary Estates to Keonthal : Kot'i, Iheog, Madhan, Ghana 
and Retesh, who are subordinate to the State and pay annual tributes. 
Area: 1 86 square miles. Population: 25,560. 

Revenue: Rs. 1,50,000. Capital: Junga. 

Summer residence : Hawbuck Grange, Simla East. 
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K HAIRAGARH : Raja 
Birendra Bahadur 
| Singh, Raja Sahib 

of Ivhairagarh State, 
j! Born : 9th N o v em ber 
1914. 

11 Succeeded to the Gadi ■: On 
1 the 22nd October 1918 on 
. the demise of his father Raja 
l! Lai Bahadur Singh. 

Was invested with Ruling 
Powers at the Investiture 
Durbar on the 10th December 
1985 by the Agent to the 
Governor General, Eastern 
States, Ranchi. Visited 
England and attended the 
Coronation of Their Imperial 
Majesties in May 1937. 

Educated : At the Raj kumar College, Raipur and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

, Married : On the 28tli May 1934, the daughter of the late 
Raja Pratap Bahadur Singh Ju Deo, C.I.E., of the Pertabgarh 
Estate (Oudh) . 

Recreations : Shooting, Tennis, Cricket. 

Area of State : 931 square miles. 

Population: 157,400. 

Revenue ; Rs. 6,70,000. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Deman : Rao Sahib M. G. Ghooi, B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary : Ran a Saheb Kharag Jung Bahadur. 
Naib Deman : Mr, Pyare Lal Nagar, M.A., LL.B. 

Chief Staff Officer : Lieut. Rana Jhalak Jung Bahadur, 
(10th Madras Battalion). 

Chief Medical Officer and ex-officio Superintendent, Jail : 

Capt. Brij Lal Sahi, M.B.B.S., A.I.R.O. 

Superintendent of Police : Mr. Ghulam Ahmed Khan. 
Judicial Secretary : Mr. B. B. Biswas, B.A., B.L. 
Household Comptroller : Lal Bijai Bahadur Singh, 

A. D. C, : Tuakur Nil amber Singh Saheb, 

Controller of Shikar hhana : JCaji Jivendra Bahadur. 
Forest Officer : Mr. S. C. Bose, 

Stale Engineer : Mr. Balbhadra Lal. 
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M ANAVADAR : Khan 

Saiieb Gulam Moinud- 
din Khan, Ruler of 
Manavadar State and Bantva, 
is a descendant of the illustrious 
Babi (Usman Zai Pathan) family 
who since the reign of Humayun 
have always been prominent in 
the annals of Gujarat. 

Born : On the 22nd December 
1911, Invested with full ruling 
powers on the 21st November 
1931. Educated. : At the Raj- 
ltumar College, Rajkot. 

Married : In October 1933 
Nawab Begum Qudsia Siddiqa 
Begum, daughter of the Heir- 
apparent to the Sheikh Saheb 
of Mangrol. 

The Khan Saheb is an all-round 
sportsman and specialises in 
Hockey and Cricket. He repre- 


, a Tndi'i in thr Western Asiatic Games held in New Delhi in 1934 
fndwas “elected captainof the Western Indicates Cricket Associa- 

the the ’ ■ t| Govern^ to? 

h6r Lfth?fo/ 6 th''Ka 1 S?ta n a Rides 

iS Aslam Khan born on the 

The^State 'imparts free education to boys and girls and every village 
is Movfded 3 a school where free primary educatron is given. An 
up-to-date Hospital cares for the poor cfasses _ 

The State enjoys full criminal and civil pout. . . 

Aria of tS State : 107 square miles. Population : 32,000. 

Revenue: Rs. 7.50 lakhs. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

T)pwan ' K S. Mohammad Badruddin B.A. 
rZZ's Commissioner: Sardar MAuj FAKHRO^nt 
Sar-Nyayadhish : M. Jamiluddin Ghausi, M.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary : S. A. Kadri. 

Chief Medical Officer : T. A. Shah, L.M&S. 

Nyayadhish : B. N. Mehta, B A., LL.B 
Police Superintendent : Khan Bahadur N. Babi. 

Chief Secretary : Wau Mqhameb Momin. 

Staff Officer: S. M. Hussain. 

Assistant Chief Secretary : M. Hasham Ant. 

Assistant Private Secretary : S. M. Suleman. 
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The present Raolji is married to the youngest daughter of Captain 
His Highness Maharana Shree Sir Axnarsinhji, Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., Maliarana Rajsaheb of Wankaner. The Raolji and his 
Ranisaheba travelled extensively in Europe and America during 1935-36. 


M ANSA : Raolji 

Sajjansinhji, the pre- 
sent Ruler of Mansa 
State. Age: 29 years. Succeeded 
to the Gadi on 4th J ami ary 1934. 

Educated At the Mavn 
College, Ajmer. 

Mansa is a state in the West 
ern India States Agency, having 
political relation through the 
Political Agent at Sadra. The 
ruling house of Mansa is lineally 
descended from the illustrious 
Vanraj Chavda who, in 764 A.D., 
ruled over Gujarat with his 
capital at Anhilvad-Patan, and 
according to a statement of an 
Arabian traveller quoted in the 
Ras-Mala, he was one of the 
four great kings of the world. 

The present ruler’s father 
Raolji Shree Takhtasinhji ruled 

Mansa for 37 years. He took great interest in the plantation of mango 
trees and in general agricultural development. He visited Europe 
in 1928, and while in England attended the sittings of the Round 
Table Conference. 


The eldest sister of the present ruler is married to His Highness 
Maharavalji Shree Sir ludrasinhji, K.C.I.E., of Bansda, and the 
younger sister to the Yuvaraj Saheb of Lakhtar. K. S. Yeshwatsinhji, 
brother of the ruler, has obtained the Higher Diploma, of the Mayo 
College. The second brother, K. S. Himmatsinhji, is a graduate of the 
Oxford University. 

Area of the State : 25 square miles. 

Population: 17,000. Annual income : Rs. 1,50,000. 

Mansa is to the North-East of Ahmedabad and is three miles 
distant from Makakhad, a railway station on G. B. S. Railway. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

Dewan : Mr, Kashavlal K. Oza, B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhish : Mr. Bhalchandra M. Desai, M.A., LL.B. 

Medical Officer : Mr. S. V, Mohile, M.B.B.S. 

Personal Secretary : K. S. Dolatsinhji. 



-_===| jiyyJ'IRAJ : (Jr.) Meherean 

Babasaheb Patwardhan, K.C. 

. • ' I :A, I.E., the present ruler of Miraj 

§L ^hBh| Junior State, is the 2nd son of late 

: jk JHH Shrimant Balasaheb Patwardhan, 

Sflft. Chief of Kurundwad Senior. He 

I H§ BHj was selected by the Bombay 

^ " 1 Government for the chief ship of 

L ;'t ; the Miraj Junior State, and was 

l||H| adopted in December 1899, by 

W. ( / Lady Parwatibaisaheb, the mother 

WHHH of the late Chief, Laxmanrao 

Annasaheb, who died prematurely 
on the 7 th of Februar y i8 99- 
Born 

Educated , : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Assumption of Powers Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909. 

Caste : Chitpawan Brahman. . , , , , . , .. 

Marriage : Married Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of the 
Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly. 

Has three sons and three daughters. . , 

Heir-Apparent: Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chmtamanrao 

s Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd December. Married. 

Other sons : 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 

Nrd^on KumS krishnarao alias Appasalieb, born in 1916 
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P HALTAN : M a j o r 

Raja Shrimant Malo- 
jirao Mudi-iojirao alius 
Nanasaheb Naxk Nimbalkar, 

Maratha (Kshatriya), Raja of gc 

Phaltan, (Deccan States Agency.) k , 

Educated at : Kolhapur and | 1\ ' •> 

Rajkot; obtained Diploma of 

1913 Shri-Abaisaheb, daughter of 
Shrimant Raja Shambhusinlirao 

Amarsinhrao Jadhavrao, First jfipMgHHHHr 

Class _ Sardar,^ Malegaon, Bk., . ' • 'v- ’• 

Heir: Shrimant Pratapsinh hi, '■ 

alias Bapusaheb, Born : 13th LS: 1 

July 1923- 

The State dates its origin from the latter part of the 
13th century, and there have been no changes in the Ruling Family 
to the present day. The House of Naik Nimbalkars is famous in 
Maratha history. It was connected by several matrimonial alliances 
with the House of Bhonsales to which the great Shivaji belonged. 

The State is a full-powered State with’ powers of life and death. 
It is in direct political relations with the Government of India since 
April x, 1933. The hereditary title of “ Raja ” was conferred on 
the Ruler on the xst January 1936. 

Shrimant Raja Saheb takes keen interest in the administration 
of the State. He granted a Constitution to the State in 1929 by promul- 
gating the Government of Phaltan State Act, 1929, whereby Legislative 
and Executive Councils were established in the State. He visited 
London in 1933 when his Dewan, Rao Saheb K. V. Godbole, gave 
evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee on behalf of 
Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Jamkhandi, Jath, Kurundwad (Sr.), Miraj 
(Sr.), Miraj (Jr.), Phaltan and Ramdurg States in the Deccan States 
Agency. Shrimant Raja Saheb is a Representative Member in the 
Chamber of Princes since 1933 and represents Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, 
Jath, Phaltan and Surgana Group of States. 

Area of State ; 397 sq. miles. 

Population : 58,761 (1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 5,70,000 (based on the average of the past five 
years). ■ -■ 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Rao Saheb K. V. Godbole, B.A., LL.B., Dewan, President. 

Mr. S. H. Kher, B.A., LL.B., Revenue Member, Vice-President. 
Mr. B. L. Liichite, M.A., LL.R., Finance Member. 



S ANDUR : Raja Shri- 

MANX YeSHWANTRAO 
, , Hindurao Ghorpade, 

Mamlakatmadar Senapathi, 
Ruler of Sandur. 

f ft'/ Born : 1908. Ascended the 
' I r MjjjCr Gadi in 1928, Assumed the 

’ > wakfw* reins of Government in 1930. 

_ . Married: On 22nd Decem- 

ilSK&v" ’ ber 1929 the eldest daughter of 

. f*j 3 Ks Umadat-Ul-Mulk, Raj Rajendra, 

$ Major Maloji Narsingh Rao 

V Shitole Deshmukh, Rustamjung 

t* jfefi* Bahadur of Gwalior. 

Heir Apparent : Shrimant 
v W> $jjffj§F! f Yuvraj Morar Rao Raje Ghor- 

iL ' t pade, born 7th December 1931. 

Second Son : Rajkumar Shri 
• •V ' • Ran jit Sinh, born iCth February 

1933- 

Daughter : Princess Shri Nirmala Raje, born 8th February 1934. 
Third Prince : Rajkumar Shri Vijaya Sinh Raje, born 18th October 
1937. 

Sandur is the only Mahratta State in South India in direct 
political relations with the Government of India. It is bounded on 
all sides by the British District of Bellary except the South where its 
frontier touches that of Mysore. The Ruling House of Sandur is known 
by the family name of “ Gootyker Ghorpade.” This State was 
conquered in early eighteenth century by Raja Siddoji Rao Ghorpade. 
His son Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade is renowned in history as the famous 
“ Chief of Gooty,” and held sway over the Mahratta possessions 
South of Coleroon. During the time of Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade, 
the State reached the zenith of its territorial expansion. In the 
Carnatic and Mysore Wars in which the East India Company were 
engaged in the middle of the eighteenth century, Morar Rao, as the 
staunchest ally of the British, rendered valuable assistance to the 
British from time to time notably in the famous siege of Arcot and 
Trichinopoly and also against Hyder in 1769. 

This family was held in high esteem by the British and included 
in the Treaty of 1782 with Mysore, by which the British Government 
reserved to themselves the liberty to reinstate Morar Rao’s family 
in the Country of Gooty, which Hyder had seized during the time of 
Morar Rao who died in 1776. The present extent of the State is but 
a corner of the country of Gooty, which was reconquered in 1790 by 
Venkatrao on behalf of Siddoji, the grandson of Morar Rao from Tipu 
Sultan. 

The Peshwa who had for long coveted very much the conquest 
of Sandur prevailed on the East India Company to demand the sur- 
render of Sandur in 1817 on the pretence that the Ruler of Sandur 
was one of his refractory vassals, whom the East India Company were 
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bound by the Treaty of Bassein 
(1 Si 7) to reduce. But, when it 
was noticed that the Ruler of 
Sandur was never a vassal of the 
Pesawa, but that he was an 

“ independent 

Pririee” before 
the Treaty of 
Bassein, his ww H m 


from air pecuniary demands. 

The Ruler is the fountain-head 
of all authority. Judicial, Adminis- 
trative, and Legislative. The Gov- 
ernment of the State is conducted 
by an Execu- 
HHMH tive Council. 

Government, a 

has been cons- 
tituted in 1931 
jMjHHfljflB with a predo- 

min ant non- 
official major- 
§ ity possessing 

the right to 
initiate legisla- 
tion, to move 
jjJ|Sk R e s ol u tions 

JP% JHB and aslc ques- 

|fr 1 ’ v tions . A Chief 

jr, ‘ -AnH Court has been 
| JgHH constituted un- 

' jnj der the Sandur 

- • \ ‘ and ^ arrange- 

. * * >< 4 . % ments have 

Wf* been made 

ras Go vern- 
’ vjjSj ment whereby 

the District 
and Sessions 
Judge Ex- 
Shrimant Morar Rap Ghorpade, officio, Bellary 

Heir-apparent. is appointed 

ie State pays by the Ruler as the Nyayadhish 
own and is free of the Sandur Chief Court. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President: 

Shrimant Sardar B. Y, Raje Ghorpade. 
Members : 

Mr. V. Narasimharao, m.a. {Political Secretary). 
Mr. G. B. Deshmukii {Huzur Secretary). 

Mr. A. B. Punde ( General Secretary to Government), 
State Adviser: 

R. M. Deshmukh, Esq., b.a., ll.b., Bar-at-La 
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^ •; , \ ; maintained their independence. 

‘ 'l *> f[ Tlie British Government recog- 
m f'X- /'.• V * nised their independence and 

|jf§|tf* * axA ¥ 1 ¥ \f dm % 1 entered into treaty relations with 
- 1 1 1 ~ the great-grandfather of the 

present Ruler in 1803. Raja 
Dayanidhi Birabar Harichandan helped the British Government with 
his troops in quelling the Angul rebellion. The present ruler placed 
himself and the resources of the State at the disposal of the British 
Government during the Great War, he also helped in quelling the 
Daspalla and Keonjhar rebellions. 

The administration of the State is conducted under the personal 
supervision of the Raja Saheb. He is easily accessible to all his subjects 
and gives a patient hearing to those who seek redress from him. 
He takes keen interest in improving the administration and conducting 
it on modern lines. 

The State maintains an independent judiciary. There is a Muni- 
cipality at the headquarters of the State which is controlled by a Com- 
mittee of Officials and non-officials. Roads are lighted by electricity. 
Education is compulsory in the State. There are 75 primary Schools, 
one H.E. School and one Sanskrit Vidyalya. There are six dispensaries 
including one travelling dispensary and one Ayurvedic Dispensary. 

The State is noted for its coal mines which cover 324 square miles 
of which 8 square miles are now being worked by Railways and a 
Bengal English Firm. There is a match factory in the State. Its 
productions find extensive sale in the East Coast Section. 

Area of the State : 399 square miles. Population : 69,702 souls. 

A nnual Income : Rs. 9,56,359 (gross). 

Heir-apparent : Yuvaraj Sree Hruday Chandra Dob, born on 27th 
February 1902. Educated in Rayenshaw College, Cuttack, at present 
in charge of the Judiciary in the State. 

Pattayei : Promode Chandra Deb, second son of the Ruler* and 
Revenue Minister, State Magistrate and Chief Executive Officer. V 

Secretary : Babu J. Mishra. 
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V ADIA : Darbar Shri 

SURAGWALA SAHEB, the 
present Chief of Vadia 
State, Western Kathiawar 
Agency, is aged 33, He belongs 
to Virani Branch of Kathis. 

The Kathis once dominated the 
whole province of Kathiawar 
and the province since then, has 
been named Kathiawar. 

Area : 92 square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 3 lakhs. 

The Darbar Saheb was marri- 
ed to A. S. Kunvarbaisaheb in 
X02i and has two sons and two 
daughters. The rule of primo- 
geniture governs the succession. 

The heir-apparent Kumar Shri 
Krashnakumar Saheb is aged 7 
and is getting educational train- 
ing at the hands of an experi- 
enced and competent retired Educational Officer of W. I. S. Agency, 
Rao Saheb M. S. Dwivedi. 


The Darbar Saheb has earned the reputation of a progressive and 
benevolent ruler. He takes personal and keen interest in the adminis- 
tration of the state. Reforms of far-reaching importance— -medical, 
social, economic, educational and political are inaugurated by him. 

The Subjects of the State enjoy the benefits of free education,; 
free medical relief, Child Marriage Restriction Act, the Farmers’ Relief 
Act, the State Bank, prohibition and the electric power house. 

The Growth of industrial concerns are adding to the prosperity of 
trade and commerce. Match-factory, oil mill: and ginning factories 
are among other industrial concerns. 
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T 7 TJAYNAGAR: His High- 
X ness Maharao Si-iri 


Hamir Singh ji Saheb 
’ Bahadur, Vij ay nagar State, a 
second class State enjoying 
plenary powers. 

The rulers are the descen- 
dants of Jaichand, the last 
Rathod Raja of Kanouj, and 
belong to the famous section 
known in history as the 
Solar Race. 


Born : 3rd January 1904. 


Date of Succession : 27th 
June 1916. 


Installed on the Gadi : 26th 
October 1924. 


Educated: At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Area of the State : About 175 sq. miles. Population 8,491. 


Married: The daughter of the nephew of His Highness the 
late Maharaja Dhiraja Shri Maharana Saheb Sir hatehsmh3i of 
Udaipur, and on her demise again married the daughter of the 
late Raja Saheb Shri Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Smghji of Sohawal 
State in Central India. 


Recreation: Shooting, Riding, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, 
Football. 


Heir - apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pratap Singhji 

Saheb, born on 24th September, 1930. 


Places of Interest : Shri Vireshwar Mahadev, with most 

farming and natural scenes on the hill side. 

Political Relations: With the Government of India, 
-ough the Hon'ble the Resident in the States of Western 
India, Rajkot. 

Private Secretary : Maharaj Shri Gulabsinghji Saheb. 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. J. M. Dwivedi, L.C.P.S. 
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A MOD: SirdarNawabSir 
Naharsingji Ishwar- 
singji, M.L.A., ist Class 
Sirdar of Gujarat and Thakore 
Saheb of Amod in the District 
of Broach in the Presidency 
of Bombay. 

Born : 2nd April 1877. 

Ascended the gadi on the 
9th May 1901. 

Married to the daughters of 
the Thakor Sahebs of Nepad 
and Virpur and the sister of 
the Thakor Saheb of Kerwada. 

Total annual revenue : 

Rs. 1, 53.54*- 

Area of holdings : 18,985 

acres. 

Member of Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council for 9 years, first 

elected in 1909 as a representative of the Talukdars and Sardars 
of Gujarat and was also elected by the Mahomedan community to 
the Legislative Assembly of Delhi for four years from 193 He 
went on tour in Europe in 1933, visiting Italy, Switzerland, 
France, England and Scotland where he studied the problem of 
County Councils and Agriculture. He was presented to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor of India in August 1933, Honorary 
ist Class Magistrate for many years. President of the Broach 
District Local Board for some considerable time. 

Recognized as a leader of the Muslim Community and was 
elected President of All-India Moslem Rajputs Conference held at 
Ambala in 1930, and at present standing President of that Body. 
Also elected President of the Anjuman Himayate Islam 41st 
Anniversary, Lahore, in 1927 which attracted a gathering of more 
than a lakh of people. 

In the order of precedence has the privilege of being the 
head of the Molesalam Garasias in Gujarat. Head among the 
Thakores in the district of Broach. Second among the Sirdars 
and Talukdars of Gujarat. Takes lively interest in the spread of 
education and Islamic philosophy. Has always stood for Hindu- 
Muslim Unity and sound liberal politics and social reform. 

The distinguished title of “ Nawab ” was conferred in 1929 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor in appreciation of various 
public services. His steadfast loyalty to the Throne and dec 
reverence for His Majesty the King-Emperor and Empre 
are well-known. He was knighted in the New Year, 1938. 
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A R COT: N a w a b 

A Z X M J A II, Umdat- 
ULUMRA, SlRAJULUMRA, 
Amxrulumra, Madarul Mulk| 
Umdatul Mulk Azimud 
Dowla, Asadxjd Dowlathul 
Ingliz, His Highness Sir 
Ghulam Muhammad Ali 
Khan Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
Zulfikar Jung Sip ah Salar, 
Ameri-Arcot, or Prince of Arcot, 
is the 35th in lineal descent 
from Hazarath Caliph Omar, 
the second successor of the 
Great Prophet Muhammad 
(peace be on Him). He is the 
direct male descendant and 
representative of the Sovereign 
Ruler of the Carnatic, His late 
Highness Nawab Wallajah 
His Excellency Nawab 
Anwaruddin Khan, father of 
His Highness Nawab Wallajah, was appointed by the Nizam as the 
Viceroy of the Carnatic in 1744. In 1765 the Emperor of Delhi made 
His Highness Nawab Wallajah the independent Ruler of the Carnatic 
similar to the Nizam of Hyderabad. The treaty of Paris of 1763 also 
acknowledged him to be an independent ruler and ally of the King of 
England. In 1770 Admiral Sir John Lindsay ai-rived as the King of 
England's Minister to the Court of His Highness Nawab Wallajah. 
Sir John was succeeded by Sir Robert Harland. His Highness Nawab 
Wallajah was twice called upon by the King of England to perform 
the function of investiture with the Insignia of the Order of the Bath 
on Sir John Lindsay and Major-General Sir Eyre Coote in 1771 and on 
Sir Hector Munro in 1779. The then Rajahs of Tanjore, Travancore 
and Pudukkottah were his vassals. The Maharajahs of Travancore 
paid their quinquennial tribute till 1855. 

Some of his ancestors were Kings of Kabul, and several of them 
belonged to the Abbasite dynasty who ruled Persia with conspicuous 
ability. After their advent in India they occupied high positions in 
the courts of the Moghul Emperors, Shajehan and Aurangzebe. 

His Highness received his preliminary education under Mr. J. 
Creighton and thereafter at Newington Court of Wards Institution, 
Madras, under Mr. C. Morrison, M.A. He has two Sahibzadees 
unmarried. He received the title of Khan Bahadur when he was in his 
teens in 1897, and was created K.C.I.E. in 1909, G.C.I.E. in 1917, 
and received the title of “ His Highness ” in 1935. His Highness 
celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1928 with great eclat. His public 
activities have been many and manifold. In 1904-1906 he was a 
member of the Madras Legislative Council, and in 1910 was an elected 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council. Later again he was a 
member of the Madras Legislative Council by nomination in 191,6. 

at the Allahabad Hindu-Muslim Conference of 1910, 
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held the responsible position of the President of the Madras Presidency 
Muslim League with great credit, and presided over the All-India Muslim 
League in 1910 at Delhi, on the invitation of His Highness the Aga 
Khan. He is a member of the Gymkhana Club, Madras and a life 
member of the Lawley Institute at Ootacannind, as also of the South 
Indian Athletic Association, Madras, and a Patron of the Madras 
Cosmopolitan Club. He has travelled over most of India. 
His great and conscientious labours in the service of the King and 
country will ever be remembered by both Muslims and Hindus 
alike. He rendered great and most distinguished services during the 
great war, which were suitably acknowledged by the then Viceroy of 
India, and by the Local Government. His Highness was a state 
guest at the last Coronation Durbar held at Delhi in 1911. His 
Highness has a good income from his own property besides the title 
allowance that he gets from Government, for the upkeep of his position 
and also has his ancestral endowments in Trichinopoly, etc. 

He enjoys in British India the unique honours of holding the 
English Title of Prince of Arcot created by Letters Patent in 1871 and 
of being the Premier nobleman and the recognised head of the Muslim 
Community in South India. He enjoys the privilege of an annual 
exchange of official visits with the Governor of Madras. He is exempt 
from attendance in Civil Courts of Law. He possesses three cannons . 
to fire Salutes on important occasions. He is allowed to maintain an 
infantry guard, and to have an escort of troops. The title of Nawab 
Begum Sahiba was conferred on His Highness' mother The Dowager 
Princess of Arcot in July 1892. The present residence of His Highness 
the Prince of Arcot called "Amir Mahal Palace ” which belongs 
to the Government of Madras has been provided for the use of 
His Highness and for his successors to the title ; from the time of His 
late Highness Sir Zahirud Dowlah Bahadur, G.C.S.T., the Second Prince 
of Arcot, the Government attends to the upkeep of the Palace. 

In 1929 when His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
visited Madras His Highness entertained him to a Banquet at his Palace. 
Again when Lord Willingdon visited Madras in December 1933 as 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, His Highness entertained 
him to lunch at Amir Mahal. It is customary for His Highness to 
send a Kharita to the out-going and. the incoming Viceroys and receive 
reply Kharitas from them. 


STAFF OFFICERS: 

Chief of the Staff : Khan Bahadur Muhammad Anwar Sahib 
Bahadur, Ex-Sheriff of Madras. 

Dewan : Khan Sahib Muhammad Jam aluddin Sahib Bahadur. 
Private Secretary : Khan Bahadur M, A. K. Akhtar Sahib 
Bahadur, M.R.A.S. 

Sadrul Muham : Shamshul Ulama Moulvi M.A.R. Shatir 
Sahib Bahadur. 

Burhar Physician : Hakim Muhammad Hussain Sahib, Ghias. 
Aide-de-camp: Lieutenant K. K. Aiyyanna, I.T.F., 14th 
Coorg Battalion. 

Commandant : Lieut. C. G. Pooviah, Ex. 14th Coorg Battalion. 
Adjutant : C, Natarajan, Ex. Lieut., nth Madras Battalion, 
I.T.F. 

Address : Amir Mahal Palace, Madras. 
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| ALTHAR RAJ : Kumar Bimaeendu 
Rov of Balihar is the only son of 
Kumar Saradindu Roy Bahadur 
and Rani Kusum Kainini Debi, He was 
born in B.S. 1305, and belongs to an 
aristocratic family of North Bengal tracing 
its origin to the Ruling Houses of pre- 
British days. 

During his boyhood he was placed under 
the training of the well-known scholar 
Sreejut Ramdayal Mazumdar, M.A., and 
was successivelv educated at the Hare 
School and the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. After a brilliant scholastic 
career he passed the B.A. Degree Exami- 
nation of the Calcutta University with 
distinction in 192c. 

Although young, he has great adminis- 
trative abilities. On account of the un- 
fortunate ill-health of his father, who 
leads a retired life in health resorts, the 
responsibility of looking after the affairs of 
the big estate devolved on him early in life. 
The estate was heavily encumbered at that time. Nevertheless he first put its finances on a 
sound footing and organised the administration of the estate so ably that he now stands 
high in the estimation of neighbouring landlords and British Officers not only of the Naogaon 

sub-division but also of Rajshahi aiid other bordering districts. 

He- married Srijukta Indu Prava Debi, a highly accomplished lady of Chowgram Raj 
family, and has three sons, Nirraalendu, Purnendu and Amalendu, who are all being properly 
educated. _ , 

A great patron of learning, he maintains all the educational, cultural, and charitable 
institutions founded by his forefathers, and has added to them High Schools (English) and 
libraries. He liberally contributes to all public causes for the uplift of the rural masses. A 
fully equipped and up-to-date charitable dispensary has been maintained at Balihar at 
the expense of the Raj for a lung time now. 

Kumar Bimalendii Roy possesses a good physique and is enthusiastic in spreading 
physical culture in Bengal. In his student days he was eagerly sought for to take part in 
every sphere of sports and physical culture for his excellent all-round attainment in tin's 
direction. He encourages all-round development as distinct from mere intellectual attain- 
ment and renders financial aid to movements calculated to further this end. 

The Kumar’s simple piety, stainless character, untiring diligence, liberal hospitality and 
above all treating rich and poor alike, have endeared him to his friends and admirers. He 
delights in living in his country seat at Balihar iu rural surroundings and mixing freely 
with his tenants whose welfare he makes his principal concern. 

Situated in the very heart of Balihar Raj Estate is the Historic Mound of Paharpur 
which is of great Archaeological interest quite familiar to students of Indian History. This was 
made over to Government by the Kumar with a view to enabling excavations to be carried 
out by eminent Archa»logists such as Sir John Marshall, K. N. Dikshit, etc., and other 
scholars tinder the auspices of the Calcutta University. The excavations reveal a high 
standard of sculpture iu these relics of ancient Bengal, and prove how closely the history 
of this place is interwoven with the traditions of the Balihar Raj. 

The Kumar offered his loyal services to the British Government by joining the Bengal 
Light Horse at the time of the Great War. A popular figure in the official levies and 
durbars, his love of sports and hunting has won for him the affection and regard of many 
British officers. Pie is a prominent member of the Rajshahi District Board which he has 
been serving for two consecutive terms with popular approbation. 
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Moghal records ■■HUH 

l Chandra Sanyal 

received the title ’ , /*<9 

Iso a “ Badshaln 

mperial Insignia) which can still 
it the Balihar Palace— from the 

vab of Murshidahad, while his H& , A&w- m 

ancle Rani Ram Sanyal, a great ™ 

■ator, was granted the title 

•nvdhuiy ’’ in 1729. The latti r J ** 

the famous Kali T ample at Dilal- ■MH Bg 5 ? . t B .. .. 

;h has been spoken of highly by |p\‘. 

us British traveller Dr, Taylor. 
also related to the great Rani 
i of historic renown who bestowed 

n a jagir for valuable services. ■Hr JHHHr 
ijendra Roy, another descendant |HB jBHIHr. 
j' e who, lived at the time of the ■ J 

,f the British in Bengal, installed Hf 
s idol of Raj Rajeswari, construct- H flHK.l 
f Shiva temples and built a brass mm MwSe&M ‘mm 

which is taken through Balihar 

lay on the occasion of. the annual Kumar Saradind 
fcival; After him, his widow who 

only grand-daughter of Rani Bhabani of Nattore, well-knowi 
ned Pandits to read the Great Mahabharata epic spending ov 
:ount. Her adopted son Shibaprasad Roy died prematurely. 


■ ISTORY The 
show that Ran 
of this family 


Roy Bahadur who succeeded Shiba- 
addition to managing the estate, divided his 
and lit erary composition. 
Banaparajay, Jayantaparajaya, Brim 

- ’-"‘t, Gitabali, Sukka- 

1 Ashi, Swavab Neeti 
He has also translated 
A patron of Indian 
of repute and composer of 
was first introduced in 
his" knowledge of English was, he 

„ hall to be used as a common 

Xollege at Rajshahi and another for the Sub- 
„„a. To combat malaria and other epidemics 
Tines and improved sanitation by constructing a 
and the famous Mango Avenue— from 
ide aesthetic tastes which 
tanks at Saraswatipur and 
he hunted regularly in the 
of Divisions with whom 
■ - ' B.S. 


R aja krishnei 

prasad Roy, in 

attention between public servi 

. S*»harl Adbhut Natah, Sitaharan, Sitacharit, 

% bhmm, and his prose writings, EkJum A- 

testify to his great genius and culture. 

Rigbedi Sandhyaproyaga into Bengali. 

■Bt A ■■ Music, he was himself a musician cf r 

songs. In his days English: education 
Raja K nateZ Bengal, and limited though hi,' ’ 

started free schools in his estate to popularise it. He built 
room by the students of the Government 
divisional English High School at Naogoan. 1 
he founded a free hospital on modem lines ~ 
drainage system. Gardening was his hobby 

he was intimate. Ihe British Oo tfae GoldeE Jubj]ee of Queen 

1285 and “ Raja Bahadur on the 0 r near Balihar which is con 

celebration of which a fair was heW _ ^toidra Roy Bahadur passed 
today. On aoth of Baishakh 1305 B.S. Raj da Roy Baha dur v 

age of 64 years, and was succeed^ 7 ed reput atian for his 


away at the 
,-ho received 
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B ODOKHEMIDI ; Sri 
BiieraSri Beeradhi 
Beerabara Pratapa 
Sri Sri Sri Ramachendra 
Ananga Biiima Dev, 
Kesari Gajapathi, Zemin- 
dar of Bodokhemidi Estate, 
belongs to the Ganga 
Dynasty and is a descen- 
dant of the ancient Kings 
of Orissa. 

Born: 2nd December 1909. 
Educated: At the Rai- 
pur College. 

Succession : He assumed 
charge of his estate in 
December 1930. 

The estate is one of the largest in Ganj am comprising 
some 850 sq. miles including the Hill, Maliahs. The Zemindar 
pays a yearly peshkash (Tribute) of Rs. 63,000 including 
cesses, etc., to the British Government. He has been a 
member of the District Board, Ganj am, for the past 4 years 
and was re-elected recently. He is also an elected member 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

Sri Ramachendra Dev, the present Zemindar, has consi- 
derably improved the condition of his tenants since his assump- 
tion to the Estate and has liberally contributed to various 
Government projects and charities. He is an enthusiastic 
motorist and a good all round sportsman. 

His father Ivrupamaya Ananga Bhima Kesari Gajapathi 
Dev who died in 1922 endowed a hostel to Khallikote College, 
Berhampore, founded the Utkal Ashram, Berhampore, 
George Middle School, Digapahandi and the Elementary 
School, Digapahandi. 

The young Zemindar is a most loyal supporter of the 
British Government and his chief ambition is to be a soldier. 
His keen devotion to duty and interest in the welfare of his 
tenants has won for him their love and affectionate regard. 

Address: Ananda Bhawan, Bodokhemidi Bungalow, 
Berhampore (Ganjam), * 
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L IE UTENANT Chowchury, 
Dr. Kahan Singh, M. A., 
t r. T) Ph . D . . Advocate . 


' LL.D , Ph.D., Advocate, 
is a leading Barrister-at-Law of 
Rawalpindi. Son of late Sirdar 
Atina Singlx Chowdliury of 
Kahuta (Rawalpindi) and grand- 
son of Chowdhury Guclihe Shah 
who : was a Suba (Governor) 
under Sikh Rule, Dr. Chowdhury 
represents one of the oldest landed 
aristocracy of the Punjab. 

Born: 28th April 1889. 

Dr. Chowdhury after passing the 
Civil Service Examination and 
being called to the Bar in 1921, 

was posted Probationary Assistant 
Commissioner at Rawalpindi, 

After successfully completing the 
judicial training, he of his own 

accord resigned the post in favour ■ . TT ' 

of the Bar, in which as is well known, he has made his mark. He has 
also been 'Notary Public and Commissioner for Oaths. As .Commis-c 
sioner appointed to enquire into the Shanghai disturbances in 1928, 
he so distinguished himself and captured the imagination of the 
public that they accorded him an honour as was never before extended 
to any Indian and was carried in a procession two miles in length. , 

During the Great War he served with distinction as an officer and 
helped the British Government with men and money, in appreciation 
of which Dr. Chowdhury and his family hold many privileges. Much 
loved and respected by all, Dr. Chowdhury is connected with many social 
institutions in the Punjab. Appointed 2nd Lieut, in A.I.R.O., 1937. 

Dr. Chowdhury has an international experience and reputation, 
having served in the Political Department in Baluchistan 1906-1910, 
and having been seven times to Europe and having twice toured round 
the world (last time with his wife). He has visited practicallyall ike 
Colonies, Protectorates and Mandates and practised even in Foreign 
Courts. He is on the approved list of High Court Judges and Secretariat 
in League of Nations, Geneva. Several Governors have had a very 
high opinion of him. He was awarded Coronation medal by H. M . , 

^Mafriedf Second time in 1928 : Miss Mary Alexandra of Isle-de- 
France, born 1910, now Mrs.Chandravati Chowdhury , who after taking her 
M B B S degree post graduated as L. M. at Ratunda, Dublin. A doctor 
of eminence Mrs. Chowdhury is in charge of the State Hospital at Bilaspur, 
and has been highly spoken of by the Hon’ble Sir James Fitzpatrick, 
who was Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States and His 
Excellency Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood, Bart., Commander-m- 
Chief of India, besides others of the profession and State Rulers. _ 

Lt. Pritam Singh Chowdhury, the Doctor’s eldest son, is a 
Supplies Officer in the Royal Indian Army Service Corps. His third 
son is a Cadet in the Signals Section for King’s Commissions, and many 
of his near relatives hold important posts in the provincial and Imperial 
services in India. Address : Ambala, Punjab. 
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Maharaja 
jagadish Nath Hay 
F.R.S.A., of Dinajpur. 

Born : December 28th, 1894. 
Educated : At the Hindu School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and has had military training. 
He was appointed to be 
an Officer in the Indian Land 
Forces from January 1924, by 
His late Imperial Majesty King 
George V. He became attached 
the 11/iQth Hyderabad 
Regiment, I.T.F., as an honorary 
Lieutenant, and is now an 
honorary Captain of the Force. 

The Maharaja Saheb was for 
several years the Chairman of 
both the District Board and 
the Municipality of Dinajpur. 
He was elected member of the 
ninated member of the Council 
the British Indian Association 
President of the East Bengal Landholders’ Association. 

Raja Ganesh, the ostensible founder of the Dinajpur Raj, defeated 
Mussahnan ruler of Bengal and occupied the mussnad in the begin- 
_ of the 15th century. The Raj descended in 1642 from, the Dutta 
family of Ganesh to Raja Sultdev Ray, a scion of Ghosh family. 
Sukdev’s son Prannath was given the title of Maharaja Bahadur by 
Emperor Aurangzeb. His grand-son Ramnath obtained it as a here- 
ditary distinction in 1745. Ramnath beautified the palace with touch- 
stone door-ways and exquisite carved images. He owned numerous 
muskets and many pieces of cannon, some of which are still preserved 
with care. Unlimited charities were distributed by him at the excavation 
of the artificial lake called Ramsagar. His grand-son Maharaja Bahadur 
Radhanath’s sanad was given under the hand and seal of the first 
British Governor-General of Bengal. Shyammohini, the talented 
widow of Maharaja Taraknath, received the title of Maharani, and 
her son Maharaja Bahadur Sir Girija Nath Ray, K.C.I.E., left the gadi 
in 1919 to his son, the present Maharaja. 

The great temple of Kantanagar on the Dinajpur-Darjeeling 
Road-— which Dr. Buchanan visited between 1807 and 1814 and declared 
as " by far the finest in Bengal,"-— was built by the Maharaja Bahadurs 
Prannath and Ramnath Ray. Maharaja Jagadish Nath is a devoted 
Vaishnab and his contributions towards religious, cultural and chari- 
table institutions are too numerous to mention. 

Son and heir: Maharaj-Kumar Jalaohi Nath Ray. Personal 
Assistant : Babu Abinash Chandra Roy. Revenue Secretary : Babu 
Nauini Mohon Sxnha. Private Secretary : Mr. Suphansu Bose. 
Address : Dinajpur Rajbati, E.B.R., & P 210, Russa Road, Calcutta. 
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J EHANGIRABAD : Raja 

Sir Mohammad Ejaz Rasul 
Khan, K.C.I.E., Kt., C.S.I., 

M.L.A., Taluqdar of Jehangira- 
bad, Dt. Barabanld, India. 

Born : 28th June 1886 ; Son of 
Sheikh Fida Rasul Khan Saheb. 

Educated : Colvin Taluqdars’ 

College ; at home. 

Member, U. P. Legislative 
Assembly since 1937 ; Member, 

U. P. Legislative Council since 
1921 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly for one term; First 
Non-official Chairman of District 
Board, Barabanki for one full 
term; Honorary Magistrate 
and Honorary Munsif ; Life 
Vice-Patron of Red Cross 
Society ; Vice-President, British 
Indian Association.Oudh, India ; 

Elected President, British Indian , 

Member of Court and Executive Committee of Lucknow University ; 
President of the Art and Craft School for 6 years ; Member of the 
Advisory Board of Court of Wards for about 15 years ; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Lucknow Zoological Garden ; Awarded 
a Sanad for services in connection with War Loans ; lias contributed 
generously to appeals for works of public or philanthropic interest 
the chief among which are : To the Prince of Wales Memorial, 
Lucknow; Sir Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore ; 
The Lucknow University ; Lady Reading Child; Welfare Fund ; 
Aligarh University for Harris Scholarship ; Endowed a Hospital at 
J ehangirabad ; Offered relief to the tenants of his Estate involving 
a reduction in rentals since 1932 ; Donation to the Takmil-ul-Tib 
(Unani) College, Lucknow ; To His lateMajesty’s Thanksgiving Fund; 
Established Arabic School at J ehangirabad ; To Dufterin Hospital 
Fund ; To the Behar Earthquake Relief Fund ; To His late Majesty's 
Silver j ubilee Fund (general) and made large remissions to his tenants ; 
To the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund. 

Raja hereditary title, vide F. D. Notification, dated 22nd June 
1897. 

Recreations ; Tennis, Polo and Shooting. 

Address : P. O. J ehangirabad, District Barabanki, and Jehangira- 
bad Palace, Lucknow, U. P. India. Telephone : Lucknow Exchange 
37. Club : United Service Club. 
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IT771 ITANTIT- BIJAIPUR 

^ RAJ: Raja Veni M'ad- 

where he also acted as tutor' and 
a guardian to the present Ruler. 

v / V; „ Married : In 1901 a relation 

N— : 1 '*^ J » ' lislnle : ' I’' hiin'lie'l rind 

thirteen whole in ahals and shares 
in seventy-three mahals, paying Rs. 1 ,04,626 as revenue annually. 

Title : The title of Raja is hereditary and was recognised by the 
British Government in 1781. 

Family History : The family claims descent from Ikshaku of the 
illustrious Solar Race. The Raja Salieb is head of 1 he Gaharwar clan of 
Rajputs and is twenty-first in succession to Raja Gudan Deo, the 
founder of the Bijaipur House and descendant of Maharaj jai Chand 
of Kanauj. During the time of Sher Shah Sur Raja Deo Dutta, the 
elder son of Raja Bhooraj Deo became a Musalman owing to religious 
persecution and his younger brother Gudan Deo founded a new, estate 
and conquered the whole of Mirzapur and Allahabad Districts with the 
help of Maharao Raja of Bundi, the. maternal uncle of Gudan Deo and 
Subedar of Chunar. His entire estate was subsequently divided bet- 
ween his two soils, the elder taking Ivantit and the younger settling in 
Khara-Garh Manda. In the days of Raja Anup Singh, owing to river 
erosion the present home of Bijaipur was chosen. The Rajas held 
mansabs in the days of Moghals. In the time of Akbar, Raja Sakat 
Singh conquered the country of the Kols and also founded the fort 
of Saktesgarh. He married a daughter of the Monas chieftain of 
Bhadohi and received as dowry the Tappa of Kon, which thenceforth 
became a part of Pargana Kantit. In 1750 Raja Balwant Singh 
of Benares conquered Bijaipur and Raja Govind Singh lied to 
Pratagarh. After the flight of Chetsingh in 1781, the property was 
restored by Warren Hastings. Raja Rajendra Bahadur Singh rendered 
very valuable services to the Government in the days of the mutiny, 
and was succeeded by his minor son Raja Bhupendra Bahadur Singh 
who died on 13th April 1919 leaving a widow, Rani Suraj Pal Kunwar. 
She held the estate till her death in 1927 when the present Raja 
succeeded to the Gadi. 

Address : Bijaipur, Dist. Mirzapur, U. P. 
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K ishun Persha d— 

Raja-i-Rajayan, Maha- 
r a j a Bahadur, 

Yamin-us-Sultanat, Sir, 

G.C.I.E., Hereditary Pesh- 
kar, Prime Minister from 
1901 to 1912, and President 
of the Executive Council 
of Hyderabad State from 
25th November 1926-1937. 

Born : 28th January, 1864. 

Is a direct descendant of 
Maharaja Chandoolal, the 
first Hyderabad Statesman, to 
realise the importance of 
alliance between his sovereign, 
the Nizam, and the British 
power and who laid down a 
tradition for charity and 
philanthropy in the family. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House. He was educated 
first at the Nizam’s College and then privately in Persian 
and Arabic, particularly in the teachings of Sufism. Under 
the nom-de-plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 
Urdu and in Persian, mostly lyrics full of mystical thoughts. 
He has also written many works in prose but mainly in Urdu. 
Besides literature, his present hobby is sketching, particularly 
landscapes in water colours. Maharaja Chandoolal as a des- 
cendant of Todar Mai, the Minister of Akbar, culturally belonged 
to the School of Akbar. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad Bahadur 
also carried out the tradition of the house and treats Hindus and 
Mahomedans with equality and without prejudice. 

Heir : Raja Bahadur Khaja Pershad also called Raja 
Bahadur Arjun Kumar. 

Bom ; 1 7th May 1914. 

Area of the Jagir : 490 square miles. 

Population : 123,691, 

The Jagir consists of 8 Taluqas with 196 villages and has 
Sessions powers as well as full powers in civil justice. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,16,003. 

Mr. Gunde Rao is the Estate Secretary and Sessions Judge. 
Mr. Syed Alumbardar is the Special Officer and Private 
Secretary. 
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~ST7. tif T^^grn T7 rishnamachaeiar, 

IV Raja Bahadur G., B A 
B.L., Dewan Bahadur 
(1918); Raja Bahadur (1925); 
Retired President of H. E. h! 

B the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, 
Jaghirdar and Advocate, 
Madras and Hyderabad High 
Courts, and formerly Member, 
Legislative Assembly. 

Enrolled as Vakil, Madras 
High Court, March 1890 ; 
practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913. Was 
appointed Government pleader 
and Public Prosecutor at the 
Residency in 1904. Was nomi- 
nated non-official member of the 
Plyderabad Legislative Council 
for three successive terms 

(6 years); appointed Advocate- 

General, then Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, Legislative Department; Legal Adviser to H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government and President, J udicial Committee in 1913. Shortly after, 
he along with Nawab (now Sir) Nizamat Jung Bahadur reorganised the 
courts under the orders of His late Highness in the course of which the 
separation of the Judicial and Executive functions was strongly urged 
and eventually introduced. On his recommendation the Legislative 
Council was temporarily enlarged by the addition of elected non-official 
members from the mofussil but final orders were postponed pending 
consideration of an elaborate Report submitted by him and still pend- 
ing decision. Was the joint author along with the late Hormusjee 
and Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of Hyderabad under 
which the Government is at present working. Represented Hyderabad 
in the Sub-Committee of the Chamber of Princes, 1918. Was President 
of the Hyderabad Factory Commission. Retired in 1924. Entered 
the Legislative Assembly in 1930 and took a prominent part in the 
support of orthodox views ; was the leader of the Centre Party ; and 
was invited by the Government to join the Committees on Reserve 
Bank and the Statutory Railway Authority but could not for reasons 
of health and religion go to England. He took keen interest in Agricultural 
and Land Revenue questions and was unanimously elected President 
of the Rural group in the Assembly which he formed in 1934. He is now 
the acknowledged leader of the entire orthodox community in India. 

He recently acquired a valuable Jagir in, South. India reported to 
contain inexhaustible quantities of the purest Magnesite and other 
minerals. He is now actively engaged in developing the mines and 
owing to the paucity of information in India has sent his son to 
England to collect data to start a large scale industry. 

Address : Hyderabad House, Srirangam ; Osmania Royal Avenue, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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K U 

Iftiicharul 
Bahadur, Lt.-Col., 

Maqbool Hassan, M.A., 

Minister for Law and Justice, 

Bahawalpur Government : belongs 
to a respectable family of tin 
Kureislx of Arabia. Though hailing 
originally from the Meerut District, 
his ancestors had long settled in 
the State before he was bom at 
Bahawalpur in 1900. He received 
his early education in the State, 
and, later on, joined the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, where he pass- 
ed his M.A., LL.B. in 1925, From 
his earliest childhood he exhibited 
traits which gave promise of his 
future achievements. 

His personal magnetism made 
ment, where he won the golden opinions of his colleagues as well as 
the ruler under whom he served. He began his career in 1925, when 
he joined the personal staff of His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur 
of Bahawalpur as an Aide-de-Camp. But, it did not take long to dis- 
cover that the young incumbent had in him the makings of a capable 
administrator. Accordingly, in 1927 he was promoted to the rank 
of Assistant Military Secretary. But this was only a stepping stone,; , 
as in January 1930 he was given the combined office of Private 
and Military Secretary, with the additional: charge of the portfolios 
of Education and Municipalities, and was, subsequently, raised to the 
status of Minister-in-Waiting. In 1932 he paid a visit to England and 
other Western countries in> company with His Highness the _ Nawab 
Ruler Bahadur — a visit which he repeated again in 1935 and in 1936. 
The beautiful volume in which he has chronicled the impressions of his 
first itinerary is an eloquent testimony of his great powers of observation 
and expression. He has also been to the Near East and performed the 
holy pilgrimage. Recently, his services to the State were recognised 
by the Government by the grant of the title of Khan Bahadur, which 
is the first distinction of its kind to be conferred upon a purely Riyasti 
Vizier in the State. He is also the recipient of many decorations and 
distinctions from the State, and is a member of the Court of Muslim 
University, Aligarh and His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur’s 
representative in the Senate of the Punjab University. 

During the 9 years of his incumbency he has introduced many 
useful administrative reforms in the departments under his control, 
particularly the Municipalities, and the Court of Wards which he has 
completely reorganised. It is due mainly to his efforts that the 
{^ief Court pf : has 

He is a very capable and efficient administrator, having won the highest 
praise of both the ruler and the ruled by his politeness, impartiality, 
and keen sympathy with the people of the State. He is immensely 
popular with all classes of His Highness’s subjects. 



Recreations : Motoring, Riding. 

Private Secretary : Sh. Hamid Ali, 

Address: Kutwara Raj ( Oudh) and Kaisarbagh, 
Lucknow. 


Educated: First at La 
Mar tinier e College and then at 
Edinburgh University where- 
from he graduated. 


Succeeded his uncle in 1925. 


Married : Princess Selma 
Sultan, grand-daughter of 
the Caliph, Emperor Murad V 
of, Turkey in March 1937. 


History The Raj was first 
founded by two brothers 
in 1007, Rajas Gopi and 
Sopi of Perchun and Sopin (Gujrat) who fell victims to 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, and their kingdom then stretched through 
Kheri, Sitapur and Bardoi Districts. In 1488 Raja Mull 
13th in descent from Sopi was converted to Islam by his 
friend Muhammad Shah Farmuli, who was king of 
Bahraich and nephew of Bahlol Lodi. In 1680 Raja Baz 
Khan, the 22nd in descent, lost the kingdom to Aurangzeb 
but some of the lands were restored to Raja Tar biat, the 
25th descendant in 1779. Raja Mandar Balcsh Khan ruled 
from 1827-56, and his widow from 1856-1886. She was succeeded 
by her grandson. Raja Saiyid Raza Husain, son of Prince S. 
Nazar Husain of the Royal House of Y am an . He was a very 
philanthropic and able person and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Raja Saiyed Mustafa Husain, uncle of the present Raja 
Saheb, 1922-25. 

Well-read and widely-travelled, the present Raja of Kutwara 
is very popular. He is deeply interested in philosophy and 
fine arts, and is himself a poet in Urdu, 
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"^TlAQAT HYAT KHAN: 
§ A XT u ad-ud-D o ula, 
M ~ j ' Viqar-ul-Mulk, Nawab, 


JL-rf Vxqar-ul-Mulk, Nawab, 

Sir, Kt., O.B.E., K.B., Prime 
Minister, Patiala, is tlie eldest 
surviving son of the late Hon’ble 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 

C.S.I., of Wah in the Attock 
District of the Punj ab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several im- 
portant appointments with con- 
spicuous success. His services 
were recognized by the grant 
of the King’s Police Medal and 
the titles of Khan Bahadur 
and O.B.E., as also a grant 
of land from Government. 

In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness tne Maharaja 
Dhiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Minister placing under his control the 
administration of some of the most important Departments in the 
State. In 1928 his meritorious services to the State were recognised 
by Government by the grant of the high title of " Nawab " which 
is now a rare distinction. . . ■ . . it _ e , , „. 

After seven years’ loyal and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and appreciation, to appoint 
the Nawab Sahib as his Prime Minister and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards : — 

/i) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Viqar-ul-mulk, " Nawab and 

Tarim (Hereditary) , _ 

(2) Jagir and Biswedari yielding an annual income of Rs. 51,000 

(Hereditary). 

(3) Cash reward of Rs. 1,01,000. , . ... 

(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gadi (Masnad-i-Shalu), 

(Hereditary). . . .. , 

(5) Khillat of Ks. 1,700 on all Khillat occasions for him and 

■ his heirs. ■ , , _ _ 

He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference 
and again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee. 

In January, 1933, His Majesty the King-Emperor conferred upon 
him the honour of Knighthood. , .. 

In October, 1934 , His Highness conferred upon him the Honorary 
rank of General in recognition of meritorious services. 

During the tenure of his office the Nawab Sahib has introduced many 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a very 
capable and efficient administrator and a statesman of high order. 
His politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the P eo P le 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes 01 ms 
Highness’ subjects. ■ v' : 
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pieces of jewellery which form heirlooms. 


M AHMUD ABAD Estate: 

Muhammad Amir 
Ahmad Khan, Raja 
of Mahmudabad (Oudh), 
is the scion of a very 
noble family, distinguished in 
all periods of Indian History 
for piety, highest ecclesiastical, 
military, and administrative 
positions and power, since his 
ancestor Qazi Nasrullah, Qazi- 
ul-quzat (i.e., Grand Qazi) of 
Baghdad came to India in the 
reign of Emperor Shahbuddin 
Ghori. He traces his descent 
direct from the first Caliph 
(Abu Baker). 

Mahmudabad is the premier 
Muslim Estate in Oudh. 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed 
it and bestowed a ‘jewelled sword 
of Honour, Khalat and several 


Estate : The estate comprises of villages in Sitapur, Bara Banki, 
Kheri and Lucknow districts. 


Born: On the 5th November 1914* 

Married: In 1927 to the Rani Saheba of Bilehra, a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad ; has two daughters. 

Brother: Maharaja Kumar Mohammad Amir Hyder Khan, 
Succeeded : His father the Hon 'bee Maharaja Sir Mohammad 

Provinces on the 4th January 1936* 

Educated : In La Martinier College, Lucknow, and at Home. 

The Raja has travelled extensively in Europe and the .near East. 
He knows English and Persian, and composes in Urdu and I ersian. 
He is deeply interested in education, social reforms and I < Jhtice. He 
was the chief or B aniser of the momentous session of 
Muslim I easue held in Lucknow in October, I937> when a democratic 
institution was framed for the organisation and the i ‘.;^ ue 
on a progressive political career. Twice elected President of the Ah 
India 1 Shia Conference.: President-elect for the All-India Muslim 
Student Federation 1938, Reading and painting are his chief hobbies. 
Recreation: Riding, Swimming and Fencing. 

Address: Butler Palace, Qaiser Bagh, Lucknow and 

Mahmudabad, (Oudh). 
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M ANGROL : Shaikh 

Saheb Mohmad Jehan- 
GEERMIAN, SHAIKH SAHIB 
of Mangrol. 

Born : -29th October i860. 

Accession : 29th June 1908. 

Educated : Privately and at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajlcot. 

Heir-Apparent : Sahebzada 
Shaikh Mahomed Abdul 
Khaliq Sahib. The Shaikh 
Saheb has four other sons and 
five daughters. 

Area : 144 square miles in- 

cluding about 67 square miles 
non-jurisdictional territory. 

Revenue : Rs. 6£ Lacs. 

Mangrol Chiefship is an 
Administration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogous 
to those of second class States as known in Kathiawar. Its 
relations with Junagadh of Political Subordination are mediatized By 
the British Government. This question is still under consideration 
by Government for final elucidation. It is styled as a Mediatized 
Taluka under Junagadh.” 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Karbhari: S. Altaf Husain. 

Naib Karbhari and Sir Nyayadhish : Kanxilal M. Vasavada, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Huzuv Assistants : (l) K. S. Abdul Aziz, (2) Shaikh Md. Husain. 
Secretary, Huzuv Office : Madhavlal S. Mehta, B.A. 

Revenue Commissioner : K. S. Ghulamali. 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. G. G. Gatha, L.M. & S. 

Private Secretary : Fasihulhaq Z. Abbasy. 

Port and Customs Officer: Shaikh Abdul ICadir, B.A. 
Educational Inspector : Khwaja Mohd. Iqbal, B. A., LL.B. 

P. IV. D. Officer : Nijsukhrai M, Vasavada, B.A., LL.B, 

Head Master: Khwaja Seed Ahmed, B.A., B.T. 

Electrical Engineer : M. S. Saved, M.E.E. 
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M YMENSINGH Estate: Maharaja 
Shoshi Kanta Aciiakyya Chau- 
dhury of Mymensingh, one of the 
Chief Noblemen of the Presidency of 
Bengal, was born at Muktagacha inMymen- 
singli on the 24th February, 1880. He 
is the son of the late Maharaja Surja 
Kanta Acharyya Bahadur, an illustrious 
Zemindar of Mymensiugli, well-known for 
his many-sided public activities in the 
province of Bengal, especially for the 
bold and courageous stand he took in 
“unsettling the settled fact of the 
partition of Bengal.” Under the nursing 
care of his illustrious father Shoshi Kanta 
received his early education with great 
care and keen solitude. He was educated 
at the St. Xavier’s College, the Doveton 
College and the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. He passed the Entrance 
examination in the year 1904. He went 
to England for higher education in the 
I year 1907 and joined Downing College, 
Cambridge. He successfully passed the 

Littlego and Additional Examinations and was ^^mctantly, to s've”p 

also joined Gray'. Inn, to tinallly f« the Bar « J» “ "f S* of the sodden 

Shoshi Kanta inherited from his lather 

ideal of public spirit. Though a young > J aot o{ pu blic benevolence was his 

interest in higher education m his own district and his • Mohan College, Mymensingh, 

princely donation of Rs. 45,000 in the year 1000 to the Ananda Mohan cm g > | 

which to later days, he sunptemented by “ ‘tn 

Class in the same College. His contribution of 1,00,000 deserv(js 

SssJigssssssiH 

wmmmmm 

in 1014 he contributed Rs. 60,000 for the purchase of a fleet of six 

£&£ sev-oSS--, 

Fund and King George Memorial Fund respectively, 

Maharaja Shoshi Kanta filled a long felt want in Mymensingh town by establishing at a 
eo,,,“:S eS° .L tiaiehael dab. where European. and Into “»‘ 
»Et iSySSff .be Mahamj. h» graatrd 
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monthly stipends to many deserving students and has undertaken to defray foreign 
education of some of them. Many public and charitable institutions and bodies are regularly 
receiving his contributions and his purse is always open for all deserving causes. 

Shoshi Kanta entered public life in the year 1912 when he was only 26. On the 
formation of the Presidency of Bengal, he was elected by the land-holders of the Dacca 
Division to represent their interests in the Bengal Legislative Council, When the Reforms 
were inaugurated in 1921 Maharaja was nominated by the Governor-General a member of 
the Council of State. In 1927, Maharaja entered the reformed Bengal Legislative Council as 
an elected representative of theDccca University graduates.. His career in the legislatures 
is marked by his outspoken advocacy for popular cause in principle. Being in Council, he was 
a real asset to his community and his persistent zeal and unflinching devotion to their 
cause were amply demonstrated when he took a keen interest in the moulding of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act in 1927 to the satisfaction of landlords and tenants alike. 
Among his other public activities, Maharaja Shosi Kanta was unanimously elected 
Chairman of the Mymchsingh Municipality in 1918 and transacted all Its business with 
' conspicuous efficiency till 1921. He also was elected Chairman of Muktagachs Municipality, 
his native place in 1912. He is connected with various public bodies. He acted as 
President of the East Bengal Landholders’ Association for several years and is tlie President 
of the Mymensingh Landholders’ Association and the Secretary of the Bengal Landholders’ 
Association. Maharaja Shoshi Kanta is a liberal Hindu and a great social reformer. He is 
the President of the Hindu Hita Sadhini Sava, a society formed in 1917 for the elevation of 
depressed classes and for bringing about social and moral regeneration of the Hindus. As 
soon as the Harijan movement was started by Mahatma Gandhi, Maharaja Shoshi Kanta 
opened his ancestral Kali and Shiva Temples, for worship by all classes of Hindus. He 
is the President of the Mymensingh Hindu Sabha and presided over the deliberation of 
Mymensingh District Hindu Conference held at Tangail and was the President of All Bengal 
Hindu Conferences held at Hilli and Canning Town. He has made over his Palatial House 
at Benares to the Hindu Mission for the uplift of the Hindus. In Mymensingh To via 
he has recently constructed a beautiful Siva Temple and has made a free gift of land to the 
Mymensingh Ram Krishna Pratisthan a social and religious institution of the place. 

He is a thorough sportsman and was a very good cricketer in his young days. He was 
the captain of the Town Club, Calcutta, for several years. To give incentive to Mymensingh 
Cricket the Maharaja retained many veteran players to coach the local young men. He is 
also fond of hunting and a lover of games. 

In recognition of his public spirit and munificence, His Excellency Lord Hardinge 
conferred on him the title of Raja Bahadur on the 1st January 1913, at a comparatively 
young age. Later on, in 1920, the title of Maharaja was bestowed on him by Lord Chelmsford 
in appreciation of his manifold acts of public utility. 

Maharaja Shoshi Kanta has married the third daughter ol the late lamented 
Mr.ByomkeshChakraborty, M.A., Bar-at-Law of Calcutta. He has three sons and three 
daughters. His youngest son, Maharaj Kumar Snehangsu Kanta Acharyya who is a graduate 
of the Calcutta University has proceeded to England for higher studies. All his daughters 
are married. 

Maharaja Shoshi Kanta is remarkable for his simple habits, unimpeachable moral charac- 
ter, charitable disposition and unostentatious manner of living. His high culture, affability 
and amiability of character are too well-known. He is accessible to all from the powerful 
down to the man of the street, is kind and benevolent to his tenants and officers, modest and 
a man of his word, always firm and unyielding in matters of public duty, he is a true 
ideal, the like of which arc very few in these days. By a recent circular, the Maharaja has 
announced that 6 per cent, of his annual Income should be spent for agricultural improve- 
ment and for provision of drinking water to the tenants in the villages. In 1937 the 
Maharaja Saheb was elected a member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly by the Dacca 
Division Landholders’ constituency defeating the president of the then Council. 


A Muss: Shoshi Lodge, Mymensingh, Bengal. 
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1% yf lRZA MoAZZIZ KhAN, 

lVl Ex-Nawab, of 
Broach, comes of a 
respectable and historic 
family of Broach. 

Born : 5th July 1905 at 
Broach. 


Educated : Privately. 
Married : In 1934 
Begam Faruk Sultana, 
younger daughter of Md. 
Moshrraf Yar Khan of 
Jaora. Has two sons, Md. 
Shujaat Ali Khan and Md. 
Azmat Ali Khan. 

Mirza Md. Moshrraf Yar 
Khan is related to H. H. 
Nawab of Jaora being a grandson of the late Mirza Karim 
Yar Khan, Commandant Camp-Methpur Malwa. Karim Yar 
Khan himself was the descendant of Sultan Mirza Hyder 
Beg Zoogllat, Nephew of Emperor Babar, who conquered 
Kashmir in 1540. 


History ’ A young man of 32 years, Nawab Mirza Moazziz 
Khan is the head of the descendants of Nawab Imtyazood 
Dowlah of Moazziz Maazud Khan Bahadur Dilerjung of Broach 
who lived during the third quarter of the 18th century and 
who concluded a treaty of peace, friendship and assistance in 
1771 with the Hon’ble William Hornby, Esq., President and 
Governor, etc., Council of Bombay, on behalf of the Hon ble 
United East India Company. As, however, the terms were 
not verv liberal to the Nawab, hostilities ensued with the 
result that Broach passed into the hands . ri ^ s ^ 

Government by the treaties of Purandhar and Salbai, but 
was ceded to Sindhia in 1783. After a number of vicissitudes, 
Broach finally became a British possession after the Maratha 
War of 1803, and the descendants of the last Nawab • of 
Broach were granted hereditary pensions by the British 
Government, which they enjoy even today. The Nawab 
has direct connection with the Government of Bombay. 

Address : Moazziz-K ashana, Jaora, C.I. 
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V TAN-PARA Estate: Raja 
I Syed Mohammad Saadat 
Ali Khan, the present 
Raja of. Born in the year 
1904. Educated at the Colvin 
Taluqdars’ College, Lucknow. 

His father Raja Syed 
Mohammad Ashfaq Ali Khan 
was a poet of great repute and 
author of many books. His late 
mother Rani Mohammad Sarfraz 
Begam of the Mohamdi estate, 
district Lakhimpur Kheri, Oudh, 
was well-known for her efficient 
management of the Estate, 
and acts of benevolence. 

During the Great War Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- 
ed the British Government with 
men and money. The Lucknow 
University owes her its gratitude 
for a substantial donation as 
well as the King George’s Medical College and the Prince of Wales’ 
Zoological Gardens at Lucknow. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan possesses in him the 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother, to which he has added the vast 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the near East. 

There are many Muslim organisations which are indebted to Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan for his financial help and guidance. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan is a sportsman in the real 
sense of the word. He is fond of shikar and is a good shot. He 
plays tennis, polo and swims. He is a member of all the leading clubs 
in Paris, London and India. He is also a member of the U. P. 
Legislative Assembly. He is President of the M. P. Cricket Associ- 
ation and of the U. P. Provincial Moslem League. He is also a 
patron of the U. P. Aero Club. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan also succeeded to the 
Nanpara Estate in the year 19 11 — thus bringing both the Estates of 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under his sway. Hence he is generally known 
as the Raja of Nanpara — a premier estate in the province of Oudh. 
The estate of Nanpara has a special reference to its history in the 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich district. Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, 
K.C.S.I., maternal grandfather of Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali 
Khan, can well be styled a most generous and towering personality 
that has ever owned a Taiuqa in Oudh. The title of Raja to the 
House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab Shuj a-ud-Daula, King of 
Oudh, and recognised by the Government as hereditary. Both the 
Estates of Nanpara and Mohamdi are very old and reputed for their 
loyal traditions and royal history. 

Government Revenue : 3lakhs. 
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N AWAB Sir Mohiuddin 


Faroqui, the only son 
of Kazi Rayazuddin 
Muhammad Faroqui, was born 
in the year 1891 and belongs to 
one of the few historic families of 
Bengal. He is the eleventh in 
descent from Kazi Omar Shah 
Faroqui, a lineal descendant of 
HazratOmar Faroqui, the second 
Khalif of Arabia, who migrated 
to India and settled at Delhi. He 
was sent out to Bengal as a mili- 
tary commander by Emperor 
Furrokhshiar and in recognition 
of his meritorious services was 
given the grant of extensive 
Jaghir (rent-free-land) of two 
parganas in the district of Tip- 
pera in Bengal and the original 
Sanad conferring the Jaghir by 


Sanaa cumciung un. j - 
Emperor Furrokhshiar is still in the possession of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin. 

Nawab Sir Mohiuddin was educated at the Dacca College under the 
guardianship of Mr Archibald, the Principal of the College. Ever 1 from 
fcompiatiLly early age he developed a spirit of public service and a 
love for public life. . 

He was the first non-official Chairman of the Tippei-a District Board, 

It nnrow Mn cb strate and a Member of the Governing Body of the 


<2*S.*SJKE of the District Board'Ae tooUa v 

active interest in the matter of ^mmunications | and the jwutts oUns 


interest in the matter 01 commuiucauuun : 

endeavours in this direction may “° w in . the . improved roade 

valul that he g did while in the District Board, was the provnuon 

g is asfc sfjsssrss 


He was a member of the Bengal Legislative Council since the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and was the non- 
official Chief Whip of the Council till he was appointed in .* 9*9 Mmster to _ 
the Government of Bengal in chain of Agnculture, 
operation, Veterinary Department and Public Works. patter 

of no little honour and distinction that he was elected by the Benga 
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Legislative Council to represent the Province in the Provincial Simon 
Committee where his services were acknowledged with great apprecia- 
tion by the Rt. Hon'ble Sir John Simon. Nawab SirMohiuddin was the 
Leader of the House in the Council and this was perhaps the only and 
the first instance in the history of Provincial Councils that a Minister 
(who was returned as an elected member) had been made the Leader. 
The services that he gave as the Leader of the House, to the 
country and the Government were worthy of his trained sagacity, 
mature experience and wide knowledge of men and matters. 

As a Minister to the Government Nawab Sir Mohiuddin gave 
effect to a considerable number of measures which have already had, 
or are likely to have in future, far-reaching results in improving the 
conditions of agriculture and industry of the Province. He introduced 
and successfully piloted the State Aid to Industries Act, a measure of 
great promise and usefulness, inasmuch as it affords an opportunity 
to small and nascent industries to grow up with, aid, as far as possible, 
from the Government. His scheme for the relief of unemployment 
amongst educated middle-class young men is of great significance 
and is the first of its kind since the inauguration of the Reforms, intended 
to open np new avenues of employment through industrial develop- 
ment of the Province. The United Provinces Unemployment Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
P.C., K.C.S.I., LL.D., has in its report many words of praise for the 
scheme. He took steps to establish Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Banks for the relief of agricultural indebtedness and his scheme 
for restriction in the cultivation of jute with a view to fetch a 
better income to the cultivators has been a measure of immense bene- 
fit. He made serious endeavours to improve the animal husbandry of 
the Province and significant results are already available of the various 
agricultural researches taken up at his instance. The scheme for the 
training of detenus ( persons detained for political reasons ) in 
industrial and agricultural pursuits in order to afford them an 
opportunity to prove themselves useful citizens, is now having a trial 
and its results are awaited with interest all over India. Nawab 
Saheb was the author of the Water Hyacinth Act which provided for 
removal of the water hyacinth pests from the province with organised 
effort. As a result many districts in Bengal are now entirely free 
from this pest. To give cheap credit facilities to commercial peo- 
ple an Industrial Credit Corporation Bank has been established with 
ten lakhs guarantee against loss by Government. The Daulatpur 
Agricultural College has been established for agricultural education 
and is the only one of its kind in the Province. 

He enjoys the confidence of all sections of the people in the Pro- 
vince. In recognition of his meritorious services and activities he was 
honoured with the title of “ Khan Bahadur ” in 1924, with that of 
“Nawab” in 1932. On the New Year’s da.y, 1936, His Majesty the 
late King-Emperor conferred on him a Knighthood, a distinction which 
he richly deserved. 

He married Quatrina Sultana Zobeida, eldest daughter of the 
Hon’ble Alhadj Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi, Kt., of 
Dilduar, Ex-Member of the Executive Council, Government of Bengal. 
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N awab Muha m mad 
Moin-ud-din Khan, 


Nawab Moin-ud- 
Dowla, Bahadur, the only 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one. 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was bom in 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in the 
year 1891. Nawab Moin- 
ud-Dowla's Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,821 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 
He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 


In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and m 1927 he resigned the post, 
for by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 


Though at one time a keen rider, Polo Player and Racing 
Noble Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur’s present mam 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only m Hyderabad (Deccan) 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started seven years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. The last M.C.C. and Australian fixtures m 
Secunderabad, Deccan, were also due to his keen mteiest m 
Cricket and his generosity. 
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N awab Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
Mutiny fame. 

Born : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated : At- Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Min i s t e r 
between 1912-15 ; has 
travelled all over Europe, 

Iraq, Persia, Syria, 

Palestine, etc. 

Area of Estate : 1,480 square miles. 

Population: 202,739. 

Revenue: Over Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Administration is divided into several departments on 
modern lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
Saheb who personally supervises the work. 

Family History : About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble’s family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows: — 

(1) Shair Jung, (2) Ghayur Jung, (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Alam, (5) Munirul-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I., (8) Sir Salar Jung II,, 
(9) the present Salar Jung. 

Address : Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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gjS B^g B \ TAWAB Syed Mohamed 

“'W'j r>J Ali Khan, Alt Yar 

,, | Jung Bahadur, one of 

'* * u. ,V< ~ the leading nobles of Hyderabad 

s o (Bn.), is the eldest son and suc- 
", cessor of the late Nawab Saram 

r ,; : : v Y.h - , Jung, Aziz-ud-Dowlali Itisamul 

1 m, '' Mulk Bahadur. His estate covers 

. fl< p an area of 70,000 acres, has a 

|P §|||p population of 20,000 and the 

‘f-JI annual revenue amounts to 

1 Mfc " Rs. 1,. |o,ooo. The estate consists 

■HH of 32 villages. 

I? J ||f| if HI The administration of the 

estate is conducted on modern 
and progressive lines, under the 

supervision of the Nawab Saheb. 

There four schools, judicial 
courts and a well equipped 
hospital in the estate. Sanitary 
arrangements, Petromax lighting and other public conveniences and 
amenities have been provided and further improvements are under 
consideration. 

In the beginning of the 15th Century Mir Mohamed Durwisli, the 
great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb, came to India and was a constant 
companion of the Emperor Humayuh. His son and grandson fought 
many battles and held responsible posts at the court of Sliahjehan. His 
grandson, Mir Mohamed Syeed, was granted the Kiladari of Dowlatabad 
along with a Jagir by Shah jelian. 

Few families have such brilliant records of service to their credit. 
All his ancestors held very important and dignified posts, both at the 
court of the Moghul Emperors and the Nizams. The family has served 
the Nizams as Kiladars, Mir Munsliis, Nazims Darul Insha, Arz Begis, 
Bakshiul. Mullcs, Nazims Makharij, Nazims Khitabat, Mowahir Ataliqs, 
Offig. Prime Ministers, Ministers, and Assistant Ministers. 

The loyalty of the Nawab’s family to the Nizam is proverbial. The 
title of Khan Bahadur was conferred upon him by His Highness the late 
Nizam. His Exalted Highness the present Nizam honoured him with 


Address : Malakpet, Hyderabad Dn. 
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N AWAB Tilawat Jung 
Bahadur, Sahibzada 
Mir Tilawat Ali 
Khan, B.A. (Punjab). 

Bom in 1879. 

Descendant of the Jr. Branch 
of the Ruling family of Hyder- 
abad, his grand-father being 
the second son of Nizam III of 
Hyderabad. Those who come 
in contact with him can detect 
the physical and mental charac- 
teristics of his Turkoman 
lineage. The Nawab Saheb is 
also one of the premier Nobles of 
the State who are exempted 
from the Arms Act of British 
India. 

Beginning his service with 
the State as First Asstt. to the 
Home Secretary, he held various 
posts of trust and responsibility, 
such as Chief Inspector of Schools at Headquarters, Commander and 
Pay Master of the household $ and Body Guard Troops of H.E.H. 
the Nizam, etc. He was a member of the Legislative Council of the 
State representing the City Municipality and afterwards a nominated 
member on behalf of the Sarfikhas, He was Cabinet Minister in charge 
of Public Works Department and Medical Department ; Secretary 
and Sadrul Maham of Sarfikhas ; Member of the Executive Council 
with Revenue and Local Fund and Agriculture portfolios. He has 
been responsible for the introduction of Service Stamps, Money Order 
and Savings Bank systems in the Postal Department of the State. 
The suggestion for the early completion of the Kazipet-Belharsha 
Railway line which links up the N. S. Railway with Delhi and Madras 
Chord line originated from him and he prevented the extension of the 
contract with the N. G. S. Railway Company to 1954 which made 
it possible for the Nizam's Government to acquire and take over the 
control of the Railway in 1930. 

Though not entrusted with any portfolio at present in the 
administration of the State, the Nawab Sahib still serves as a 
member of the Sarfikhas Committee which manages the adminis- 
tration of the Crown lands and the household departments of the 
Ruler. .. 

Sahibzada Mir Akbar Ali Khan, the Nawab Saheb's only son, was 
born in 1909. He graduated from the Madras University and was 
awarded a special European Scholarship by the Gracious Command 
of H.E.H. the Nizam. He joined Trinity College and returned 
to Hyderabad with the Economics Tripos Degree of Cambridge 
University.' 

Address : The City, Hyderabad, Dn. 
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P A I) R A UNA: Raja 
Bahadur Braj Nara- 
yan Singh, Raja of 
Padrauna Raj, in the Go- 
rakhpur District (U.P.), was 
born, in 1875 and succeeded 
his father, Raja Udit Nara- 
yan Singh, in 1900. This 
family of Gaharwar Ksha- 
triyas came into prominence 
in the first half of the 17th 
century. In 1686 then head 
of the family, Rai Nath 
Rai, received a “ N&nk&r ” 
grant of 33 villages and 5 
Arms from Aurangzeb. The 
title of Raja Bahadur was 
conferred on the present 
Raja as a personal distinc- 
tion in 1919 in recognition of 
his meritorious services during the Great War, the title of Raja 
being hereditary. The Raja Bahadur is a second class Hony. 
Magistrate for life and was a member of the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Council during 1924-26, where he proved himself to be a man 
of great tact and resourcefulness. He is liked both by Govern- 
ment and the public for his numerous services to them. His 
efficient management of the estate has often been considered a 
model in the Province. Among his great public benefactions 
m the estate may be mentioned Victoria Memorial dispensary. 
Peace Memorial Park, an agricultural bank, an Anathalaya, 
buildings for the local Vernacular Schools for boys and for girls, 
the latest being the Udit Narayan Kshatriya High School which 
has been endowed with property bringing an annual income of 
8,000 and the foundation stone of which was laid by His 
Excellency the Governor of the United Provinces in November 
1935. To commemorate the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty 
King George V he has founded a Club and Library for 
the use of the public. He is a sincere religious man who makes 
the old family temple of Radha-Krishua a live centre of various 
activities throughout the year. 

The estate comprises 460 villages in the district of 
Gorakhpur, Ballia, Gliazipur, Azamgarh and Champaran, and 
owns three sugar factories. The town of Padrauna can be 
said to possess most of the amenities of modern life including 
electricity. 
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P ADRAUNA : R a i 

Bahadur Jagdish 
Narayan Singh, 
the younger brother of 
the Raja Bahadur of 
Padrauna, has always 
taken active interest in 
the management of his 
Estate. Pie has a soft 
corner for his tenants and 
for their welfare he has 
established Hospitals, 

Travelling Dispensary, 

Educational Institutions. 

In' general, Rural Uplift Work received his enthusiastic 
attention, and occupies his time. He was born in 1885, 
and made a Rai Bahadur in 1923 for his meritorious 
services. He is an Hony. Munsiff for life and a widely- 
travelled man. His tour on the continent, where he 
came in contact with many important personages, has 
left a good impression on him. He is a born engineer 
and businessman. He gave a good impetus to the trade 
of Padrauna by starting a scheme for the Industrial 
and Agricultural Development of his Estate at an 
early age. The inauguration of the first sugar factory 
of the estate of which he is the Managing Director was 
the result of his enterprise. This was followed by the 
establishment of two more factories and a sugar-cane 
farm, the latter being one of the largest in the province. 
These are worked by experts under his supervision. 

Address : — Padrauna Raj, Dist. Gorakhpur. 
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P ANNI: Moulvi Md. i 

Hyderali Khan, the j 

thirteenth in descent 
from Sultan Soleiman Kerrani 
who was a.n independent ruler 
of Bengal, is the head of an 
illustrious family of zemindars 
of Karatia, and derives his name 
from Panni, son of Syed fi 

Mohammad Gisudaraz Banda- 1 

newas of Afghanistan and j 

founder of a ruling line. The 1 

children of Panni have gradu- | 

ally spread over many parts of 
India, and assumed different \ 

surnames from time to time 
such as Panni, Karrani (Kerani) 
and Khan Choudhury. The ^ 

famous tomb of Syed Muham- ’ 

med Gisudaraz Bandanewaz is 
still extant in the Gulburga i 

sharif of the Deccan, and bears authentic testimony to the antiquity 
of the line. 

Moulvi Md. Hyderali Khan Panni is the son of Hafes Mahmudali ! 
Khan Panni. A landlord of Karatia, Md. Hyderali Khan Panni is a 
popular and godly zemindar and owns an estate which extends over 
many districts of Bengal such as Pabna, Bogra, Rajshahi, Dacca, 
Mymensi/.gh and others. Hindus and Muhammedans are equal in his 
eyes. Himself a pious Muslim he is above prejudice against followers 
of other religions. During the last communal riots he made the best 
of efforts to bring about reconciliation between the two communities. 

He is courteous and kind. A disciple of the famous late Hazrat Moulana 
Abdul Hai, he has imbibed the religious and spiritual ideals of the 
Moulana. Md. Hyderali Khan Panni is always fond of the company 
of religious devotees. Many times he has been away from home, 
wanderiiig through thick forests haunted by ferocious animals 
and spending his time in contemplation of God. He delights in 
bestowing his gifts quietly and truly can it be said of him that “His 
left hand doth not know what his right hand doeth.” A silent worker, 
he is quite indifferent to fame and honour alike. He makes it a point 
of personally supervising all acts of charity and is never satisfied unless £ 
he does so. 

Md. Hyderali Khan Panni is a famous Shikari in Bengal. A 
noted marksman of unerring aim, he recently bagged a tiger measur- , 
ing xo feet 8 inches in length. 

Sons : Md. Mehdiali Khan Panni, ex-student of Raipur Rajltumar 
College and Md. Sayed Khan Panni, M.D. (Homoeo.). 

Md. Hyderali Khan Panni is nearly 58 years old. He received in 
19.11 the Delhi Durbar medal and has served with remarkable ability 
as Honorary Magistrate. 

Address; Karatia P. O., Dist. Mymensingh. 
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P ARLAKIMEDI-. Captain 
Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
pathi Narayan/a Deo, M.L.C., 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 

Ganjam District, in Orissa 
Province. The Maharaja Saheb 
is the owner of the Parlakimedi 
Estate with an area of 
61 5 square miles ; and of 
Gouduguranti and Boranta 
villages in Budarasingi Estate 
and the Malukdar Estate, Anan- 
dapuram, in Chieaeole and the 
Delang, Balarampur and Budha- 
kera Estates in Orissa. 

Born: 26th April 1892. 

Educated : At Maharaja’s 
College, Parlakimedi and 
Newington College, Madras. 

The Maharaja Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture; a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference ; 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 as a representative of the AU-India Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee in London. He is an honorary Adviser and Visitor to 
the Agricultural College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a promi- 
nent part in commercial and industrial advancement and owns a 
railway line of 57 miles. He maintains a big Rice Mill, a progress- 
ive carpentry School, a first grade College, a Sanskrit College, two large 
Girls’ Schools for Oriyas and Telegus, an Agricultural Demonstration 
Farm and Veterinary Hospital. 

He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public services. He 
contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and 
Rs. 20,000 for higher studies in Agriculture. During the Great War he 
subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruited 
men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He holds 
Honorary Commission in the land forces of R. I. M. since 1918. 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken in 
improving the condition of his Estate and its people he was awarded 
the title of Rajah (personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, 
Maharaja ( personal ) on 1-1-36, made Honorary 2nd -Lieutenant in 
1918 and subsequently promoted to the rank of Captain. The 
Maharaja Saheb is keenly interested in big game hunting having bagged 
many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is also a 
keen Cricketer. He Is a member of several important Clubs of 
the Madras Presidency and of the East Indian Association, London, 
He was returned unopposed to the Orissa Assembly on 23-1-37. 
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;7 — “ “ jpiRPUR : RajaSyedMoha- 

Proprietor of Pirpur Estate 
in Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Jaun- 
Azamgarh and Gliazipur Districts. Pays a land revenue of more 


Public Career : In November 1930 be was returned unopposed to the 
United Provinces Legislative Council of which lie remained a member 
till the New Constitution was introduced. The British Indian Associa- 
tion of the Taluqdars of Oudh twice elected him as their Hon. Secretary. 
In 1931 when the second Round Table Conference was in session he went 
to England on behalf of the Taluqdars of Oudh to press for the main- 
tenance of their rights and privileges. In 1933 the British Indian Asso- 
ciation deputed him to give evidence before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. He has organised a number of District Land-holders’ Asso- 
ciations. He was the President of the United Provinces Educational 
Conference held at Muzzaifarnagar in November 1934. He was 
returned to the U. P. Legislative Assembly in 1937. 


The Raja Sahib owns a rich library of old and valuable manu- 
scripts. He has travelled widely in the continent of Europe and 
the Near East. Besides English, Persian, Arabic and Urdu he has a 
fair knowledge of French and German. In recognition of his services 
the British Government conferred on him the title of Raja as a per- 
sonal distinction in January 1932. He received the Silver Jubilee 
Medal in March 1936. His public donations amount to more than 
half a lac of rupees. Address : Pirpur Palace, Lucknow. 
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R AMGARH RAJ : Maha- 
raja Kamakshya Naraxn 
Singh Bahadur of Ram- 
garb. Raj, Bihar, Born : xoth 
August 1:916. Assumed full 
control, 10th August 1937. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur, and afterwards 
at the Mayo College, Ajmere. 

Married : The eldest daughter of 
His Excellency General Shingha 
Shumsher Jung Bahadur Rana 
of Nepal in February 1936. 

Family History : The ances- 
torsof the Raj areRathor Rajputs 
and trace their descent from 
Maharaja Manxkchand, a brother 
of the illustrious Maharaja Joy- 
chand of Kanouj. About 600 
years ago Maharaja Baghdeo 
Singh Bahadur and Maharaja 

Singhdeo Bahadur left Manda and established their new dynasty 
Ur da in the Pargana of Karanpura. Maharaja Dalel Singh Bahadur 
removed the capital first to Badam and afterwards to Eamgarh where he 
built a large Fort. Maharaja Tej Singh Bahadur, however, removed the 
capital to Ichak. It was removed in 1873 to Padma, the present capital. 

Renowned for its munificence, the Estate has donated : — 
Rs. 1,00,000 to the Earthquake Relief Fund, Rs. 67,000 to the Sadar 
Hospital Building, Rs. 54,000 to the Mission Zenana Hospital, Rs. 25,000 
to the Prince of Wales Fund, Rs. 25,000 to the King George V Memorial 
Fund and Rs. 15,000 to the Leprosy Fund. 

The Maharaja Bahadur is the Vice-President of the Bihar Kshat- 
riya Maliasabha and was nominated a member of the General Council 
of Rajkumar College, Raipur, by H. E. The Governor of Bihar and has 
now been elected to the Managing Committee of the same College. 
He is also the Vice-President and a member of the Finance Committee 
of the Bihar Landholders’ Association. 

N atural Wealth of the Estate: Iron ore. Coal, Mica, China clay. Limestone. 
Forest Produce: Bamboo, Sabai, Lac, Kath, Gum and Silk Cocoons. 
Area : 4,800 square miles. 

Income : Over Rs. 14,00,906 (1936-1937). 

There is a big waterfall at Rajrapa and hot water springs at Bara- 
Katha, both of which are easily accessible by car. 

Younger Brother : Raj Kumar Basant Narain Singh (Chief 
Secretary). 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan: Chowdhrv Rosiian Lau 

General Manager : Kai Bahaihjr G. S. Upadhya, B.A. 

Husur Secretary : R. K. Singh, Esq. 

Assistant Manager : Babu Jugai, Kishore Prasad. 

Law Superintendent: Baku Surendra Nath Roy. 

Private Secretary : D. D. Sharma, Esq., B.Sc. (London), M.A.H.S.T. (Hawaii). 
Chief Electrical Engineer : D. H. Kerr, Esq. 
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R AM SARN DAS, Lala, 
Honourable Ral Bahadur, 
C.I.E., Kaiser-IH i n d 
Gold Medal, (19x4) ; Chairman, 
Council of State ; Leader of 
Opposition in the Council. 

Born : Lahore, November 
1S76 ; son of Rai Bahadur Lala 
Mela Ram. 

The family is a very ancient 
one and its members were in 
power for several generations 
before Maharaja Ranjitsingh’s 
reign in the Punjab. His grand- 
father during the period of the 
Bhangi Kingdom was the Gene- 
ral of the Army and also held 
the command of the famous 
Gun "Zamzama.” 

Educated : Government College, Lahore. 

He is one of the leading Zemindars and Industrialists of the 
Punjab. He has subscribed over eight lakhs of rupees in charities 
and takes keen interest in public activities. 

1 -Ie was a Member of Lahore District Board; tvas Municipal 
Commissioner, Lahore, for over 15 years ; Member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, (19 12-1920) ; Government Delegate to Reserve Bank 
Committee to London ; Chairman, Advisory Committee of the Central 
Bank of India, Ltd., (Punjab Branches) ; Chairman, Indian Institute 
of Bankers, (Punjab Branch); Director, British India Corporation, 
Ltd., Cawnpore ; Director, Imperial Bank of India; was Member, 
U.P. Industrial Banking Enquiry Committee; Government Direc- 
tor, Indian Trans-Coutinental Airways, Ltd. ; Governor, Victoria 
Diamond Hindu Technical Institute, Lahore ; Director, Adarsh Chitra, 
Ltd. ; ^'-Chairman, Northern India Chamber of Commerce ; Northern 
India Chamber of Commerce Delegate to the Associated Chambers of 
British Empire Federation Session, 1933, in London ; Member, 
All-India Land-holders' Association ; Vice-Chairman, Gwalior State 
Economic Board of Development ; Director, Concord of India 
Insurance Co., Ltd.; Proprietor, Mela Ram Cotton Spinning & 
Weaving Mills, Lahore; Member, Punjab Government Development 
Board ; Director, Punjab Matches, Ltd. ; Director, Sutlej Cotton Mills 
Co., Ltd. ; Chairman, Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd. ; Vice- 
Chairman, Punjab Hindu Sabha; President, Punjab Sunatan Dharam 
Pratinidhi Sabha ; President, Sanatan Dharam College Managing 
Committee, Lahore ; Member, Managing Committee, Punjab Chamber 
of Commerce, Delhi and Northern India Chamber of Commerce, Lahore ; 
Member, United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore; 
Director, O.K. Electric Works, Lahore ; Chairman, The Lahore Safe 
Deposit Co., Ltd. Address : 1, Egerton Road, Lahore. 
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R AO Balbir Singh, Captain 
Rao Bahadur, H.A.R.O,, O.B.E., 

M.L.A., Dharambhushan, Rais. 

Jagirdar and Bony. Magistrate, . 

Rewari. 

Born : 12th October 1884. 

He is a great sportsman, swordsman 
and a marksman. Love of adventure 
and spirit of enterprise are bis dis- 
tinguishing features. He comes of an 
illustrious family with heroic traditions. 

■ Simple living and high thinking * is his 
motto. His is a truly noble character 
adorned with sweet manners and an ami- 
able disposition. Intellectually alert, he is 
accurate in thinking, keen in observation 
and quick in judgment. His profound 
insight into human nature, and real 
understanding of human affairs make him 
the master of every critical situation. He 
is the host of the poor, refuge of the 
oppressed and patron of poets and artists. 

He is also the born Raja of the Yadavas. _ 

His able mother, Rani Suraj Kunwar, early perceived that her son showed marks 
of genius. She arranged to provide him with an all-round education at home and 
personally supervised his training. Balbir Singh evinced a great interest in philanthropic 


works even when he was young. . 

He opened the Yadava Boarding House. The Yadavas all over India elected him 

their president several times. 

During the Great War he placed all his resources and influence at the disposal of the 
Government and alone supplied 20,000 combatants at his own cost. He was made an Hony. 
Asstt, Recruiting Officer. His name was mentioned in the London Gazette of the nth June, 
mao, for distinguished services. At Saugor he was accorded a grand military reception and 
a sword of Honour was presented to him. In 1919, the King-Emperor honoured him with 
the distinction of O.B.E. (Military Division), and the Viceroy conferred upon him the title 
of Rao Bahadur. In 1930, he was confirmed and Lieutenant. He received a handsome 
Tagir and became a provincial Durhari. The Punjab Government presented a Gold Watch 
to him. In 1919, Sir M. F. O’Dwyer wrote “ . , ..it is in large measure owing to his efforts 
(Balbir Singh’s) that this sturdy tribe (Ahir) has won such a name for itself in the War. By 
his influence and personality during the War, he has set a fine example of manly and practical 
loyalty. ” In the same year Col. A. C. Elliott, Commissioner, Ambala Division, wrote: 
‘ deeds and not words ’ is the line which he prefers to take. " 

Presently the mantle of the Great Saint, His Holiness Shri late Swami Parmanaad 
Ti Maharaj fell upon him. Thenceforward he threw himself heart andsoul into the regenera- 
tion of the extremely backward people of this area. Under the guidance of the Saint he 
founded the Bhagwat Bhaliti Ashram, Rampura, Rewari, that has done pioneer work mthe 
cause of Cow-protection, female education, village uplift, revival of Oriental learning an 
culture and blind relief. Four times successively he has been returned to the Punjab 
Legislature. Shri Bharat Dharam Mandal and the Brahman Shastn Sanuti, Hardwar, 
conferred upon him the title of Dharambhushan. He has great influence with . the Public 
with the Government and with the Indian States. He is the president of the Satsang 
Sabha, Simla, and of the Blind Relief Association. 
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S AYAN A : Diwan Bahadur 
Narayanrao Vixhal. 


Born : 2nd Januaiy 1902. 


The Diwan Bahadur is the son 
of the late Seth Vithal Sayana, 
a well-known building contractor 
of Bombay, who undertook the 
construction of such important 
public buildings as the Prince of 
Wales Museum, the General Post 
Office, the Science Institute, Sir 
Cawasji Jehangir Hall, the Small 
Causes Court and numerous 
others, and who during his 
lifetime donated a sum of 
Rs. 51,000 to the Maharashtra 
Education Society, Poona, and was renowned lor his charitable 
disposition. 

Diwan Bahadur Narayanrao entered the business of his father 
at the comparatively young age of 18, and since then, has executed 
constructional work worth many lakhs of rupees. 


He has donated a sum of Rs. 2 1 lakhs for building a civil hospital 
at Thana, the foundation of which was laid in 1935 by His Excellency 
Lord Brabourne, the then Governor of Bombay. It was named 
“ Vithal Sayana Hospital ” to perpetuate his father’s memory, 
and opened by Lord Brabourne in 1936. He also runs a free dispensary 
at Thana since 1927 in memory of his mother, the late Gangoobai 
Vithal Sayana, and it is open to all without any distinction of caste or 
creed. Diwan Bahadur Narayanrao is very religious and a devotee of 
the Deity " Dattatreya ” whose temple he has constructed at Thana. 

He has founded a* free library in the compound of his temple at 
Thana and recently he donated a large number of books to the Telugu 
Free Library, Bombay. He takes a keen interest in education and 
sports and is a life-member of the Cricket Club of India. Simple, 
generous and kindhearted, he helps the poor and the needy, and his 
annual expenses in charities alone amount to more than Rs. 15,000. 


The Government of India conferred on him the title " Diwan 
Bahadur " in the year 1937. 


Address : Vithal Sayana Building, Bombay 2. 



Who’s 


S HAH; Sapar, Diwan Bahadur Moti- 
i.al Trikamlal. A well-known 
Landlord and Jagirdar and Presi- 
dent, District Local Board, Ahme- 
dabacl, is one of those few men who can 
honestly find time to work for the public. 

Born : 8th August 1876. 

Educated at R. C. High School, 

Ahmedabad. After his school career he 
joined Government service in 1898 and 
served continuously in ; various capacities 
in the Postal and Telegraph, Opium 
Preventive Departments, and as an 
Inspector in. Excise Department. 

Resigned 1909. Even from his early days 
he showed great interest in public affairs. 

Ho was a member of Taluka Local 
Board from 1913 to 1924, and has 
been an elected member of the District 
Local Board from 1922 to 1938. He was 
elected President of the District Local 
Board in 1927 and was re-elected 
successively thrice and thus in all was 
elected four times up to J938 in spite of strong anti determined opposition of hostile 
elements from various quarters. He takes very active interest in the efficient running of 
the District Local Board, Ahmedabad. His administration of the Board in its various activi- 
ties is a record achievement which is mainly due to his exceptional abilities. His presence 
on the Board is a very valuable stabilizing factor in its administration, and his strong controll- 
ing personality is mainlyresponsible for the smooth and efficient working of the Board. He 
also takes keen interest in the Primary Education of the District. He lias an excellent 
record of public services especially in connection with the last Gujarat Flood Relief Work 
in 1927, He was a member of the Flood Relief Committee, Ahmedabad City and District, 
He visited, the flood affected area of the Bhal tract of Dholka and Dhandhuka Talukas at 
the risk of his life, which was greatly appreciated by the District Local Board and the people 
of the District. He rendered appreciable service to the Presidency Agricultural Show at 
Ahmedabad in 1938, was a member of the Executive Committee and Chairman of the Visitors’ 
Committee of the Presidency Agricultural ShoWj and as Chairman has a very'- fine record of 
services which were specially recognised and appreciated by Government. He was Vice- 
Chairman of the General Committee and Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Ahmedabad District Agricultural Show held at Sanand in 1937; was and is a member of 
various Associations in Ahmedabad and also of the Bombay Presidency Baby and Health 
Week Association. Fie is a member of the Local Self-Government Institute since 
1927, and he was also an elected member of the Provincial Council of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Institute for eight years. He is the Vice-Chairman of the Village Uplift Committee 
of the District and takes active interest in propaganda work. He is one of the members of 
the Divisional Committee for Communications in the Northern Division since 1937. 
The title of Diwan Bahadur was conferred upon him as a personal distinction in 1932; and he 
was created Second Class Sardar in 1933. He has been awarded the Silver Jubilee and 
Coronation Medals in 1935 and 1937 respectively in recognition of his public services. His 
extensive generosity and charitable disposition among all classes of people has extended the 
circle of his admirers. He is a very determined gentleman who has dedicated his whole 
life to public service and he still possesses a buoyant spirit and enthusiasm in spite of bis 
shattered health. 

His conspicuous administrative abilities, powerful personality and distinguished local 
career have been very highly spoken of by Their Excellencies the Governors of the 
Bombay Presidency during his period of Presidentship. , 

Address : Ahmedabad (Gujarat). 



No. of Villages : 122. 
Population : 66,000. 


Raja Shamraj Rajwant is a lover of Art and Literature and his 
museum contains a valuable collection of Old Indian Paintings. He 
has lavished much care and money in installing a first rate Library 
in his palace, which he has generously opened to the reading public. 

Area: 400 square miles. 
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P H AMRAJ Rajwant 
lj Bahadur, Raja, Member 
of H. E. H. The Nizam’s 
Executive Council, in charge 
of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, belongs to one of the 
most illustrious and historical 
Hindu Noble families of 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 


Family History : Some of 
his ancestors served the Nizams 
as Ministers, and one of them, 
who bore the same name as the 
present Minister for P.W.D., 
was once the Chief Minister to 
the Nizam. The story of how 
Raja Rai Rayan family rose 
to eminent position first at 
the court of the Moghul Emperors and then at the court of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad forms one of the most romantic episodes in 
the history of those times. The family supplied a line of treasurers 
and ministers of the exchequers to the Emperor Shah Jehan. Nizarn- 
ul-Mulk, the founder of the present Asaf Jahi dynasty, was a great 
friend and patron of the family at the Moghul Court, and it was 
through this friendship that a branch of the family came to the Deccan 
and settled in Hyderabad. 


Born : 15th of August 1898. 


Educated : At Nizam College. 


Revenue : Rs. 3,75,000. 


Appointed Member of the P.W.D. on xst June 1935. 
Address: Shah Ali Bunda, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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S O N I : Rai Bahadur 
Seth Bhag Chand. 
Elected Member of 
the Central Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1934 and Proprietor of the 
Banking firm of Seth Johanna! 
Gumbhirmal. 


Born: at Ajmer, nth Nov- 
ember 1904. 


Educated : — G overnment 
High School, Ajmer. 

Family History : More than 
100 years back, the family 
migrated to Ajmer from the 
neighbouring Kishengarh State 
and established their banking 
business here. The great grand- 
father of Rai Bahadur Seth 
Bhag Chand Soni, the late Rai 
Bahadur Seth Mool Chand Soni 
was a philanthropist and a 

public spirited and leading business man . of Rajputana. He 
amassed great wealth and gave away large sums to charities. A 
magnificent Red Stone Jain Temple built by him in Ajmer is one of 
the beautiful sights of Ajmer and is visited by all pilgrims and 
tourists. 

Seth Bhagchand Soni is the leading Banker and Merchant Prince 
of Rajputana and a director of : — 

(1) Binod Mills Co., Ltd., 

(2) Rutlam Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 

(3) Ajmer Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 

(4) Amalgamated Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 

(5) Jalgaon Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 

(6) Mewar Textiles Ltd., 

and has over 20 branches in big cities of India and the Rajputana 
States. He is also a Treasurer of the B. B. & C. I., Jaipur, Jodhpur 
and Udaipur State Railways ; State Treasurer, Bharatpur and Dholpur 
States. Residency Treasurer, Jaipur, Gwalior and Bharatpur. Hono- 
rary Magistrate since 1930 and Municipal Commissioner for several 
years till 1934. Vice-Patron, The Girl Guide Association, India ; 
Life Member, the Red Cross Society ; President, All-India Digamber 
Jain Mahasabha, November 1935-36. Awarded title of Rai Bahadur 
by the Government of India in 1935. The All-India Digamber Jain 
Community honoured him by awarding the title of Dharam Veer in 
1936 at Indore Session and All-India Khandelwal Mahasabha by the 
title of Jati Shiromani in 1937. He was also awarded Tazim and Gold 
Honor by His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of Jodhpur in 1935. 

Address : Tikam Niwas, Ajmer. 
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S HRI Shankar Manik 
, Prabhu Maharaj, 
Maniknagar. Holder oi 
the Gadi of Sakalmatacharya 
Shri Sadgvru Maniic Prabhu 
Maharaj. 


The founder of the Gadi or the institution was — 


Born : At Maniknagar in 
October 1895. 


At this critical juncture Shri Prabhu founded his “ Sakalmat- 
Sampradaya — a sect which comprehends all thoughts and creeds. 
A perfect seer and a saint, he preached by personal action and spread 
the cult of universal love, brotherhood and co-operation. 


Educated: At Maniknagar 
and Hyderabad. A lucid orator 
and a master exponent of the 
Vedant branch of Indian Philo- 
sophy. An Advocate of the 
High Court of Hyderabad, 
worked as Secretary of the 
Shri Manik Prabhu State during 
the lifetime of the late Shri 
Martand Manik Prabhu 
Maharaj. Came to the Gadi in March 1936, after the demise of 
the late Maharaj. He has been quite successful in his administration. 


Sakalmatacharya Shri Sadguru Manik Prabhu Maharaj. 


Bom : In 1817 A.D., at Ladwanti (a Paigah village). Manohar 
Naik, the father of Shri Prabhu, was a member of a wealthy "Naik” 
family of Kalyani. He died when Shri Prabhu was only four years 
old. Shri Prabhu spent his boyhood at Kalyani at his uncle’s 
house. Even when he was a boy of eight or so, he performed 
many strange and extraordinary miracles, which convinced 
people around of his greatness, and they were inspired to regard 
him as an incarnation of God. Later, Shri Prabhu made Maniknagar 
his place of residence. Maniknagar, which today stands on the inam 
lands of the State, was a thick forest haunted by robbers and high- 
waymen, before Shri Prabhu came to stay here. This was a period of 
tumult and unrest in the history of the Deccan. The struggle for 
existence had been very hard, and the rivalry between the different 
communities very keen. 
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The Sakalmat-Sampradaya, 

as he named his sect, believes 
that soul-force is the foundation 
of everything, and the source of 
all desired objects 
in this world or 
beyond. One sin- 
gle soul pervades 
the universe, and 
whatever is creat- 
ed has its use 
and value. Each 
one of us is on 
the same pathway 
to God, though the 
form of worship 
may vary accord- 
ing to individual 
taste and spiritual 
rank. Forms of 
worship being 
mere expedients 
will always be 
multiple. This sect 
proposes to guide 
to salvation any 
one who seeks help 
without compel- 
ling him to give 
Shri Prabhu was 
gifts. (.True to his cult of 


up his own sect. It believes 
in revealing Godhead to the 
Yogis in their Yoga, to the 
ritualists in their rituals. Reli- 
gious opinions 
have no reason to 
breed hatred. 
Hatred is never 
begotten by a truly 
religious view, but 
by the vulgarised 
pride of the Fetish. 
To annihilate such 
hatred, to help men 
realise in their 
practised life that 
blissful state of 
which Shri Shan- 
karacharya sang, 
to liberate the 
fallen from the 
clutches of igno- 
rance, and to 
bring salvation to 
every mortal— 
these are the 
aims for which 
Sakalxnat sect 
stands. 

■ities and open-handed 
celebrated the festivals 


of the Hindus and the Mohamedans alike, with great pomp and dignity. 

Shri Prabhu has been Universally acknowledged as an " avatar ” 
of shri dattatraya. Endowed with supernatural powers, his life was 
studded with miraculous acts from boyhood till the end. One of the 
many such miracles in which Shri Prabhu saved a sinking ship from his 
seat has been alluded to by Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad Bahadur in his 
memories “ Jajbat-e-shad ”. 

Shri Prabhu observed " brahmacharya ” up to the last, and chose 
to close the chapter of his existence by entering “ samadhi ” in 1865. 
His mission was successfully continued by his two nephews : 

(1) Shri Manohar Manik Prabhu (1865-1877). 

(2) Shri Maktand Manik Prabhu (1877-1936). 

Mr. Appasaheb Deshpande, an Inamdar of Kalyani, 
manages the institution as the Secretary. A graduate 
of the University of Bombay, he was a Daxina Fellow 
at the Deccan College, Poona, He took a keen interest 
in the activities of the college and has aptitude and zeal 
for public work which has enabled him to adapt himself 
easily to the present environments and spiritual 
developments. •" 

Address : — Maniknagar, Hominabad. 
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U NIARA : Rao Raja 
Sardarsinghji 
Bahadur of Uniara. 
Born : On 3rd October 1894, 
Succession : 1913. 

Married, : The daughter of 
Thalcur Sahib of Lakh tar, has 
four sons. 

A Kachhawa Rajput, the 
Raja Saheb traces his descent 
to Udaikaranji of Amber, 
whose great-grandson Narooji 
founded the Naruka House and 
left five sons. The eldest Rao 
Dasa \va.s the ancestor of the 
Uniara family, and the second 
Rao Lala, of the Alwar family. 
The Rao Raja Bahadur is the 
head of the Naruka branch 
of that family settled in Jaipur, 
a powerful feudatory of the 
State, paying a tribute of 
Rs. 38,338 to the Durbar, and holding an area of some 400 square miles 
at a distance of 70 miles to the south of Jaipur. Rao Cliandrabhan was 
a Mansabdar of the empire and participated in the Balakh, Badksha 
and Kandhar expedition of Shahjehan, and his son Fatehsinghji partici- 
pated in the war of succession against Dara Shilcoh. In the battle 
of Sambhar — Maharajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur versus the Syed Bro- 
thers Hussainali and Abdullakhan — Rao Sangramsinghji won the day, 
snatching the flags from the Syed, which with the village Jaisinghpura 
given by the Maharaja of Jaipur still constitute the property of the chief- 
ship. Rao Sardarsinghji I received the title of Rao Raja Bahadur 
with Char Hazari Mansab, 2,000 cavalry, Nakkara and Nishans from the 
emperor Shah Alam the I. Maharaja Sawai Pratapsinghji conferred 
upon Rao Bishensinghji the hereditary title of Rao Raja, a salute of 
5 guns, and Morchhals in Sambat year 1843 — the recognised emblem 
of royalty. In the same Sanad the Maharaja recognised the civil 
and judicial and administrative powers of the chiefship. This Sanad 
was reconfirmed in Sambat year 1889 by Maharaja Jaisinghji. 

The Rao Raja Bahadur enjoys all the hereditary honours and 
titles and carries on the administration of the chiefship in accordance 
with the spirit of modern times. Fie has opened a dispensary at 
Awan in addition to one at Uniara, has raised the upper primary 
school to Middle school and opened branch schools in all the Tehsils. 
He is very social and popular. In the Great War he furnished 260 
recruits and subscribed Rs. 20,000 to the War Loan. 

There are many places of historical and architectural importance 
in the territory. Population : 30,763. Revenue: Rs. 4 lacs. 
Heir-apparent : Rajkumar Rajaindersinghji. 

Address: Uniara, Rajputana. 
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■w xUSUF : Nawab Sir Muhammad, 

V/ Kt., Barrister-at-Law, is the 
1 biggest and most influential land- 
holder in the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces. He is a hereditary 
Nawab and has been a member of the 
Legislative Council since the inauguration 
of the MontagU'Chelmsford Reforms in 
1921, He was appointed a Minister in 
1926 arid continued in that office for 
nearly 12 years until the Introduction of 
the Provincial Autonomy. He was also in 
the Interim Ministry formed under the 
new constitution. He has travelled widely 
and has made a special study of the 
people and problems of the United 
Provinces. He has rendered great public 
service by infusing a real spirit of self- 
government in the local bodies which has 
enabled and encouraged them to discharge 
their duties arid obligations towards the 
public more effectively and efficiently. 

His personal interest and guidance in the 
affairs of the local bodies has been re- 
sponsible for greater amenities to the 
public. It was through his patronage 
that the U.P. District Boards’ Conference 
was originated and has been working 
so successfully, 

The high standard of the provincial roads that the province can rightly boast of is. the 
result of the continuous and untiring efforts of Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf in the Public 
Works Department. The great progress made by the Public Health Department, the 
increasing efficiency and popularity of the Medical Department, the growth of the co-operative 
movement and the general efficiency of the Registration and Veterinary Departments are 
all due to his sound arid efficient administration during the last 12 years. He has always 
shown the spirit, initiative and enthusiasm for the good of the people and the province. 

His services in the cause of the landholders are too well-known to be reiterated. In the 
well-being and uplift of the zemindars and the tenants he has always evinced keen and 
personal interest. An active worker of the Agra Province Zemindars’ Association, he carried 
on an Intensive campaign throughout the. province and did his best to consolidate ■ the 
position of the zemindars. In fact, it would be no exaggeration to say that the Agra 
Province Zemindars’ Association is a lasting monument to his untiring and zealous 
efforts. 

Several educational and religious institutions owe their existence to his generous and 
charitable disposition. His courtesy and obliging nature have woii for him a popularity 
which is coveted by so many to-day. He has always been very popular in the council and 
during his term of office as Minister wielded enormous influence over the members of 
the legislative council. He is the best speaker on government benohos* and his influence in 
the councils has proved beyond a shadow of doubt that he is a pillar of real strength both 
to the government and the public at large. 

He is one of the roost influential leaders of the Muslim community of All-India 
importance. He has contributed in no small measure in maintaining and consolidating the 
solidarity of the Mussulmans in India and has helped them in following a Vise and sound policy; 
in the interests of the country. He has rendered signal services^ to the Mushm community 
and by dint of his patriotism, is held in high esteem by persons of all schools of thought. 

He is universally liked and respected both by officials and non-officials— Muslims and 
non-Muslims, and in him one can find a real example of a selfless worker who is always 
striving to do some real good to the people. His impartiality is well-known and he commands 
the confidence of the Hindus and Muslims aUke in these provinces. 

Address: 57, Newberry Road, Lucknow. 
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The Calendars. 


f A full Calendar will be found at the beginning 
1 of this book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use In India. 

The Jewish Calendar is in accordance with 
i the system arranged A.D. 358. The Calendar 
; dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
3 760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
j of the Christian Era ; the year is Luni-solar. 

If The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
I dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
I from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
| July 15, 022 A.D. The months are Lunar. 


The Fasti year was derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar ; it is Luni-solar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 57 B.O., and is 
Luni-solar. The months are divided into two 
fortnights — sudi, or bright, and badi, or darK. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1938. 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). 


' Jamshedi Navroz .. .. March 21 

; Avan Jashan . . . . . . April 13 

lj Adar Jashan . ., .. May 12 

j Zarthost-no-Diao . . . . June 13 

: Gatha Gahainhars (1 day) .. Sept. 3 

J Sew Year .. ... .. „ 5 &6 

Khordad Sal . . . . . . „ 11 

1 Parsee (Kadmi). 

Avan .Taslian .. .. .. March 14 

Adar Jashan .. .. . . April 12 

Zarthost-iio.Diso ., .. May 14 1 

I Gatha Gahainhars , . . . Aug. 4 & 5 

A New Year .. .. 5 

W* Khordad Sal „ 12 

] Mohammedan (Sunni). 

I Bakrl-id (id-ul-azah) .. .. Feb. 12 

i: Muharram .. .. .. March 12 

] Jd-e-Milacl .. .. ,. May 13 

i Shah-e-Barat ... ! .. ,. Oct. TO 

! Ramzan-Id .. .. .. Nov. 25 

* Mahim Fair (Bombay City 

only) .. Dec, 7 

L „. Mohammedan (Shia). 

Bakri-Id .. .. .. .. Feb. 12 

Muharram .. . . March 12 

Shahadat-e -Imam Hasan .. April 29 

Id-e-Milad May 18 

Shahadttt-e-Hazurat All ,, Nov. 14 

Ramzan-Id (Id-ul-Fitr.) „ 25 


Hindu. 

Makar-Sankranti . . . . Jan. 14 

Maha Shivratri .. .. ,, Feb. 28 

Holi (2nd day) .. .. .. Mar. 16 

Ramnavami April 8 

Cocoanut Day .. ,. Aug. 10 

Gokul Ashtami .. .. .. ,, 10 

Ganesh Chatliurthi and 
Samvatsari .. .. .. „ 29 

Dasaera .. .. .. ... Oct. 4 

Divali 22 & 24 

Jewish. 

Pesach (1st day) .. .. April 16 

Pesacli (2nd day) .. . . „ 22 

Shabouth .. . . ., June 5 

Tishabeab . . . , . . Aug. 7 

Rosh Hoshana (2 days) .. Sept. 26 &27 
TCippur (2 days) . . .. .. Oct. 4 & 5 

Sukkoth (2 days) .. . 10<& 18 

Jain. 

Mahayir Jayanti Chaltra Sud 18 April 12 
Chaitra Sud 15 .. .. .. „ 14 

j Sharavan Vad 13, 14, 30 & 
j Bhadarva Slid 1 & 2 . . .. Aug, 23 to 27 

Pajushan ... .. >, 30 

Kartik Sud 15 .. . . . . Nov. 7 

Christian. 

New Year . . "... .. Jan. 1 

Easter .. .. .. .. April 10 & 18 

Christmas . . . . . . .. Deo. 24 <fc 25 

New Year’s Eve . . .. ,, 31 


Notes . — ( i) If any of the Mohammedan sectional holidays (both Sunni and Shia) notified above 
does not fall on the day notified,, the Mohammedan servants of Government 
(Sunnier Shia as the ease may be) may be granted a sectional holiday in lieu 
of a holiday ou the day notified. 

12) King-Emperor’s Birthday, June 9. 
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The Calendars . 


THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 


March 4 
April 3 

May 2 

May 31 

.1 une 30 
July 2<) 

August 27 
September 26 
October 25 
November 24 
December 24 
December 31 


1350. 
Zulkaada 
Zul-hijjah. . 

1357 . 
Muharram 
Safar . . 
Babin I .. 
Babia II 
Jamnila I 
Jamada II 
Bajab 


Shaban .. 
Baiuzan . . 
Shavval .. 
. Zulkaada 
Zulkaada 


Bengalee. 


. . Paus 
.. Magh 
.. Phalgun 
.. Chaitra . 


July 17 

August 18 
September 10 


Balsa ck . . 

Jaistha . . 

Ashar 
Shraban , . 

Bhadra . . 

Ashwin . . 

Kartick .. 

Agraliayan orMarga l 
Paus 


Samvat 

(S— Sudee, B=rBudee.) 


January 2 
January 17 
February 1 
February 15 
March 3 


.. Pausha .. 
.. Pausha .. 
. . Magha 
. . Magha 
.. Phalgun .. 
. . Phalgun . . 
. . Chaitra . . 
... Chaitra .. 
. . Vaisaba . . 
. . Vaisaka . . 
. ■ Jyaistha . . 

Jyaistha .. 
.. Ashoda .. 
.. Ashada .. 
Bravana .. 


October 

24 

Karttibn. . . 

November 

8 

Barttika . . 

November 

22 

Marga 

December 

8 

Marga 

December 

22 

Pausha . . . , 

Telugu & Kanarese. 

(S 

—Sudee, 

B-Budee.) 

1938 

1859 * 

January 

1 

Murgasir .. 

January 

2 

Pushyam 

J anuary 

17 

Pusliyain 

February 

1 

Magham 

February 

15 

Magham 

March 

3 

Phalgun .. 

March 

17 

Phalgun 

j 1938. 

1860. 

April 

1 

Chaltram .. ,, 

April 

15 

dial tram .. .. 

May 

1 

Vaisakh 

May 

15 

Vaisakh 

May 

30 

Jyesht 

June 

13 .. 

Jyesht 

June 

28 

Asliadh .. 

July 

13 

Ashadh 

July 

28 .. 

Sravan 

August 

12 

Sravan 

August 

20 

Bhadrapad . . 

September 

10 

Bhadrapad . . 

September 

24 .. 

Asviyuj 

October 

10 .. 

Asviyuj 

October 

24 .. 

Karthik .. .. 

November 

8 

Karthik 

November 

23 .. 

Margasir . . 

December 

8 

Margasir 

December 

22 

Pushyam 


Tamil-Malayalara. 

1938. 

1113. 

January 

1 

Margali-Dlianus . . 

January 

14 

Thai-Makaram . . 

February 

12 

Maai-Kumbham 

March 

14 

Pangunl-Meemim . . 

April 

18 

Chittrai-Mealmin . . 

May 

14 

Vaikasi-Vriahabbam 

June 

15 

Ani-Mithunam . , 

July 

10 

Adi-Karkitakam . . 

1938. 

■ 1114. 

August 

16 

Avanl-Cldngam .. 

September 16 , . 

Pooratasl-K aim! . , 

October 

17 .. 

Alpplsl-Thulam 

November 

10 .. 

Kartikai-Vriahcbl* 



kam 

December 

15 . .. 

Margali-Dhauui . < 

December 

31 ' .. 

Margalt-Dbimu* . * 


W 
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